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SCHEME  OP  SOUND  SYMBOLS 

FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS. 


Note.-(-)  is  the  mark  dividing  words  respelt  phonetically  into  syl¬ 
lables;  ('),  the  accent  indicating  on  which  syllable  or  syllables  the 
accent  or  stress  of  the  voice  is  to  be  placed. 


Sound -sym¬ 
bols  em-  Representing  the  Sounds  as 
ployed  in  exemplified  in  the  Words. 
Respelling. 


Words  respelt  with 
Sound-symbols  and  Marks 
for  Pronunciation. 


a... mate,  fate,  fail,  aye . mdt,fat,fdl,  a. 

a. .  .mat,  fat . mat,  fat. 

d.  .  .far,  calm,  father . far,  Mm,  father. 

а. .. care,  fair . ear, far. 

aw.  .fall,  laud,  law  . fowl,  lawd,  law. 

e.  .  .mete,  meat,  feet,  free  .  met,  met,fet,fre. 

e. .  .met,  bed . met,  bed. 

e..  .her,  stir,  heard,  cur . . her.  ster,  herd,  ker. 

1 . .  .pine,  ply,  height  . pin,  pll,  hit. 

1..  .pin,  nymph,  ability . pin,nimf,  a-bil'i-ti. 

d. .  .note,  toll,  soul . not,  tol,  sol. 

б.  ..not,  plot . not, plot. 

6. .  .move,  smooth . mov,  smoth. 

o.  .  .Goethe  (similar  to  e  in  her). .  .go'teh. 

ow.  .noun,  bough,  cow . nown,  bow,  Icow . 

oy  .  .boy,  boil . boy,  boyl. 

u. .  .pure,  dew,  few . pur ,  du,fu. 

u. .  .bud,  come,  tough . bud ,  hum,  tuf. 

u. .  .full,  push,  good . ful,  push,  gud. 

u. .  .French  plume,  Scotch  guid.  .plum,  gild. 


ch..  .chair,  match . char,  mdch. 

ch. . .  German  buch ,  Heidelberg, 

Scotch  loch  (guttural) . both,  hl'del-berch,  loch. 

g.  ...game,  go,  gun . gam,  go,  gun. 

j.  . .  .judge,  gem,  gin . . jujjem ,  jin. 

k.  . .  king,  cat,  cot,  cut . king,  kdt,  kot,  kid. 

s _ sit,  scene,  cell,  city,  cypress,  .sit,  sen,  sel,  sit'i,  si' pres. 

sh..  .shun,  ambition . shun,  am  Msh'un. 

th... thing,  breath  . thing,  breth. 

^...though,  breathe . tho,  breth. 

z _ zeal,  maze  muse . zel,  maz,  muz. 

zh..  .azure,  vision. . . dzh'er,  vieh'un. 


HELIUM— HELL. 

HELIUM,  n.  he'll-um  [Gr.  hellos,  the  sun]:  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  solar  prominences  by  Janssen,  in  1868,  and 
received  its  name  from  Lockyer  and  Frankland,  who 
recognized  that  its  spectrum  must  be  due  to  an  element 
unknown  on  the  earth.  In  1882  Palmieri  observed  the 
same  spectral  line  from  a  volcanic  mineral.  The  element 
was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  obtained  it 
from  a  rather  rare  mineral,  termed  Cleveite,  in  1885. 
Cleve  discovered  it  shortly  afterwards,  independently. 
Helium  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  certain  mineral 
springs  and,  accompanied  by  nitrogen,  in  a  few  rare 
minerals.  Its  symbol  is  He,  it  is  the  second  lighted  gas 
known  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  never  been  liquified. 
For  this  reason  it  is  used  to  fill  thermometers  designed  to 
measure  very  low  temperatures. 

Helium  forms  no  compounds,  but  is  closely  related  to 
Radium  (q.v.),  because  it  is  formed  as  one  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  this  latter  element. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  spectrum  of  helium 
shows  a  magnificent  yellow  line,  with  a  few  others, 
somewhat  less  bright,  in  the  red,  green,  blue  and  violet 
regions  of  the  spectrum.  Helium  exists  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  Solar  Prominences  (q.v.).  Its 
scarcity  on  the  earth  is  due  to  its  extreme  lightness. 
The  attraction  of  the  earth  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  it  in 
our  atmosphere,  so  that  it  escapes  to  that  of  the  sun. 
Helium  is  also  found  in  enormous  quantities  in  certain  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

HELIX,  in  Geometry:  a  curve  traced  by  a  point  moving 
on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  so  that  its  progress  along  the 
cylinder  is  proportional  to  its  motion  around  the  cylinder. 
The  equations  of  the  helix  are  x  —  a  cos  O,  y  —  a  sin  O, 
z  =  co. 

HELL,  n.  hel  [Icel.  hel,  death;  Helld,  the  goddess  of 
death:  Dan.  helvede,  hell:  AS.  helan;  Ger.  hehlen,  to  hide 
— lit.,  the  hidden  or  unseen  place,  the  hole  beneath  our 
feet  (see  Hele,  or  Hell)]:  the  place  or  state  of  punish¬ 
ment  after  death;  the  place  of  departed  souls;  any  den  of 
vice  or  misery;  hades;  the  grave;  a  gambling-house. 
Hel'lish,  adj.  -Ish,  pertaining  to  hell;  infernal.  Hel'lish- 
ly,  adv.  -II.  Hel'lishness,  n.  the  qualities  of  hell;  ex¬ 
treme  wickedness  or  malignity.  Hell-broth,  any  com¬ 
pound  made  for  hellish  purposes.  Hell-hound,  an  agent 
of  hell;  a  diabolical  savage.  Gates  of  hell,  the  power 
and  influence  of  Satan  and  his  demons.  Descended  into 
hell,  into  the  place  of  the  dead,  properly  hauts. 

HELL  [Heb.  Sheol,  Gr.  Hades,  Sax.  Hell,  Ger.  Halle  (see 
Hel:  Hele,  or  Hell),  originally  a  cavern  or  deep  and 
dark  abyss]:  term  used  in  various  significations:  often  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  of  1611  (as  Gen. 
xxxvii.  35;  Job  xiv.  13)  to  the  grave,  or  to  death,  or  as  the 
equivalent  of  Hades  (q.v.) ;  but  in  strict  usage  denoting  the 
place,  or  the  condition  after  death,  of  the  souls  of  those  who, 
having  failed  during  life  to  fulfil  the  essential  obligations 
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HELL. 

imposed  by  the  natural  or  the  positive  divine  law,  are  con¬ 
signed  to  a  state  of  punishment.  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  the  King  James’s  translation  was  made,  the  word  hell 
had  not  taken  that  definiteness  of  meaning  as  the  place  or 
state  of  the  finally  lost  which  it  now  bears  m  common 
usage  With  the  same  unanimity  which  has  existed  as  to 
a  state  of  reward  after  death  (see  Heaven),  almost  all  relig¬ 
ions,  ancient  or  modern,  number  among  their  most  promi¬ 
nent  doctrines  the  belief  of  a  state  of  punishment  after 
death— the  nature  of  which  is  variously  modified  according 
to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  each  religion — for  unexpiated  guilt. 
Among  early  Christian  writers,  the  word  hell  is  variously 
employed,  sometimes  to  signify  a  place  of  temporary  pur¬ 
gation,  in  which  sense  it  comprehends  the  Rom.  Cath.  Pur¬ 
gatory  (q.v.);  sometimes  the  place  ( Limbus  Patrum )  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  just  of  the  old  law  awaited  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  who  was  to  complete  their  felicity ;  sometimes 
the  place  in  which  unbaptized  children  are  believed  to  be 
detained,  on  account  of  the  stains  of  unremitted  original 
sin ;  and  lastly,  the  prison  of  those  who  die  stained  with  the 
personal  guilt  of  grievous  sin.  Many  controversies  out  of 
place  here,  have  arisen  about  the  details  of  this  doctrine,  as 
to  the  place,  the  nature,  and  the  duration  of  the  punishment 
of  hell.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that,  though  according 
to  the  literal  sense  of  more  than  one  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  the  popular  notions  of  the  various  Christian  communi¬ 
ties,  the  place  of  hell  would  seem  to  be  assigned  to  the  in¬ 
terior  abysses  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  depths  of  the  inter- 
mundane  spaces,  yet  even  the  formularies  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church,  with  all  their  rigorous  precision  of  detail, 
and  still  more  those  of  other  communions,  have  abstained 
from  any  formal  declaration  as  to  the  locality  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  damned.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  whether  it  is  confined  to  the 
‘pain  of  loss’ — that  is,  to  the  remorseful  consciousness  of 
having  forfeited  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of 
heaven — or  whether  and  to  what  degree  it  further  includes 
the  ‘pain  of  sense,’  there  is  some  difference  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  and  it  is  sometimes  al¬ 
leged  that  the  Eastern  Church  altogether  rejects  the  idea  of 
punishment  of  sense.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake;  both 
churches  agree  that  the  punishment  of  hell  includes  the 
‘pain  of  sense,’  the  controversy  between  them  having 
regarded  not  the  existence  of  the  pain  of  sense,  but  certain 
questions  as  to  its  nature,  and  especially  whether  it  consists 
in  material  fire,  a  point  which,  in  the  decree  for  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  at  the  council  of  Florence, 
was  left  undecided.  Scarcely  any  Protestants  now  hold  to 
the  theory  of  a  material  fire  in  the  future  world.  The  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  subject  of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment  of 
hell  dates  from  an  early  period.  Origen  and  his  school  hav¬ 
ing  taught  that  the  punishment  of  hell  was  but  purgatorial 
in  its  object;  that  its  purifying  effect  having  once  been  at¬ 
tained,  the  punishment  would  cease  for  all,  even  for  the 
devils  themselves;  and  that  its  duration  in  each  case  is  pro- 


HELLAS— HELLEBORE. 

portioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  individual.  This  doctrine  of 
the  final  restoration  of  all  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
was  the  well-known  Origenistic  theory  of  the  apocatastasis, 
to  which  so  many  of  the  early  writers  refer.  It  was  rejected, 
however,  by  the  common  judgment  of  antiquity,  and 
was  formally  condemned  by  the  second  council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople — a  condemnation  founded  on  the  literal  sense 
of  many  passages  of  the  Scripture  (see  Matt,  xviii.  8;  xxv. 
41,  46;  Mark  ix.  43;  Luke  iii.  7;  II  Thess.  i.  9;  Rev.  xx. 
10,  etc.) ;  and  in  the  controversies  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  on  the  subject  of  the  punishments  of 
hell,  the  belief  of  their  eternity,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  recognized  as  a  common  doctrine  of  both.  In 
the  New  Testament,  the  name  Gehenna  is  frequently  used 
to  designate  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  damned  (see 
Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30;  x.  28;  xviii.  9;  xxii.  13;  Mark  ix.  43; 
Luke  xii.  5;  James  iii  6).  The  word  Gehenna,  indeed,  un¬ 
like  the  Hebrew  Sheol  and  the  Greek  Hades ,  is  never  found 
in  any  other  signification  than  that  of  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  sinner  after  death:  thus  it  denotes  the  idea 
which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  word  hell  in 
modern  theology.  See  Hades. 

HELLAS,  hel'las:  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes,  or 
Greeks,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  was  first  a  town; 
afterward,  under  the  name  Phthiotis,  a  well-known  district 
of  Thessaly.  The  ancients  sometimes  applied  this  name 
also  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  With  the  spread  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  people  southward,  the  term  embraced  a  gradually 
increasing  territory,  until  it  came  to  denote  the  whole  of 
Middle  Greece  or  Greece  Proper  (modern  Livadia).  At  a 
still  latter  period,  the  Peloponnesus  itself  was  included 
under  the  designation ;  and  finally,  Hellas  came  to  be  used 
in  the  broadest  sense,  as  comprehending  the  whole  of 
Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies. — The  Hellenes,  or 
Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient  Pelasgians, 
received  this  name  in  the  belief  that  they  were  descended 
from  a  certain  Hellen.  This  mythical  personage,  son  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus 
and  Dorippe,  and  father  of  iEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus, 
was  said  to  have  been  king  of  Phthia,  and  to  have  ruled 
over  all  the  country  between  the  rivers  Peneius  and  Asopus. 

HELLEBORE,  n.  Ml'le-bor  [L.  helleborus;  Gr.  hellebords 
— from  Gr.  helein,  to  kill  or  overcome;  bora,  food]:  a  com¬ 
mon  name  of  several  poisonous  plants,  ord.  Ranunculacecc ; 
the  Christmas  rose  or  flower:  also  the  White  Hellebore, 
ord.  Melanthacece.  Helleb'orine,  n.  -leb'dr-in,  the  active 
principle  of  hellebore.  Helleborus  Niger,  hel-leb' or-us 
nl'jer  [L.  black  hellebore]:  the  Christmas  rose;  a  homeo¬ 
pathic  medicine. 

HELLEBORE,  hel'le-bor:  name  applied  to  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  genera  of  plants.  The  genus  to  which  it  properly 
belongs  and  to  which  it  has  belonged  since  very  ancient 
times,  Helleborus,  is  of  nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece,  characterized 
by  a  calyx  of  5  persistent  sepals,  often  resembling  petals; 
a  corolla  of  8  or  10  very  short,  tubular,  honey-secreting 
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petals;  numerous  stamens  and  3 — 10  pistils;  a  leathery  cap¬ 
sule,  and  seeds  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  European,  generally 
with  a  short  root-stock ;  the  stem  mostly  leafless,  or  nearly 
so  but  sometimes  very  leafy ;  the  leaves  more  or  less  ever¬ 
green,  lobed,  the  flowers  terminal.  A  familiar  example  of 
this  genus  is  the  Black  Hellebore — so  called  from  the 
color  of  its  roots — or  Christmas  Rose  ( H .  niger),  a  favorite 
in  flower-gardens,  because  its  large  white  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  winter.  The  leaves  are  all  radical;  the  stalks 
generally  one-flowered;  the  flowers  white  or  tinged  with 
red.  Black  Hellebore  formerly  had  higher  reputation  as 
a  medicinal  agent  than  it  now  has.  Melampus  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  employing  it  in  the  treatment  of  madness  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Christian  era.  The  root  is  the  part 
used  in  medicine,  and  is  exported  from  Hamburg,  and 
sometimes  from  Marseille.  It  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  rhizome  or  root-stock,  and  the  fibres  arising  from  it. 
The  former  is  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  several  inches 
long,  and  knotty,  with  transverse  ridges  and  slight 
longitudinal  strffe;  the  latter  are  numerous,  cylindrical, 
brown  externally,  and  whitish  internally.  The  taste  is 
slight  at  first,  then  bitter  and  acrid.  The  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  root  is  not  accurately  known.  It  is  not  much 
used  at  the  present  day,  but  has  been  found  of  service  (1)  in 
mania,  melancholia,  and  epilepsy;  (2)  as  an  emmenagogue; 
(3)  in  dropsy — its  action  as  a  drastic  purgative,  and  its 
stimulating  effect  on  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  rendering  it 
useful;  (4)  in  chronic  skin  diseases;  (5)  as  an  anthelmintic. 
Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  "powdered  root  act  as  a  sharp 
purgative.  The  tincture,  obtained  by  maceration  inspirit, 
is  usually  given  when  its  action  as  an  emmenagogue  is 
required.  In  an  excessive  dose,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  acrid 
poison,  and  causes  vomiting,  purging,  burning  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  faintness,  paralysis,  and  death. 
Stinking  Hellebore  ( H .  fcetidus )  grows  bn  hills  and 
mountains  in  the  s.  and  w.  of  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain;  it  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  green  flowers 
somewhat  tinged  with  purple:  the  stem  is  many-flowered 
and  leafy.  Green  Hellebore  (A.  viridis),  has  a  leafy 
stem,  with  a  few  large  greenish-yellow  flowers.  The  cele¬ 
brated  hellebore  of  the  ancients  was  probably  a  species 
peculiar  to  Greece  and  the  Levant,  hellebore,  orientalis 
or  hellebore  officinalis;  all  the  species,  however,  have  sim¬ 
ilar  medicinal  qualities.  From  the  abundance  of  the  plant 
around  the  city  of  Anticyra,  hypochondriacal  persons  were 
said  to  need  a  visit  to  Anticyra.  Closely  allied  to  the  genus 
Helleborus  is  Eranthis,  in  which  the  flowers  are  surrounded 
with  an  involucre,  and  have  a  deciduous  calyx.  A  well- 
known  species  is  the  Winter  Hellebore,  or  Winter 
Aconite  ( E .  hyemalis),  a  garden  plant,  whose  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  raised  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  deck  the 
flower-border  about  the  same  time  with  snowdrops.  It  is 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  but  naturalized  elsewhere. 
It  thrives  in  shady  places. 
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White  Hellebore  (V eralrum  album)  belongs  to  the  nat. 
ord .  Melanthacece.  The  genus  has  polygamous  flowers,  with 
6-leaved  perianth,  6  stamens,  3  pistils  cohering  at  the  base, 
a  3-horned  capsule  separating  into  3  many-seeded  follicles, 
and  compressed  seeds  winged  at  the  apex.  White  hellebore 
has  a  leafy  stem,  sometimes  4  ft.  high,  ovate-oblong  leaves, 
a  long  terminal  compound  panicle,  and  yellowish-white 
flowers.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  s. 
Europe.  The  root  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  now  rarely,  though  it  seems  to  act  powerfully  in  some 
diseases.  It  is  a  very  acrid  and  active  poison.  Its  powder 
is  used  to  destroy  lice,  and  by  gardeners  for  killing  cater¬ 
pillars.  A  decoction  and  ointment  of  it  are  sometimes  used 
in  itch  and  ring-worm.  Caution  is  necessary  even  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  powder  of  White  Hellebore,  and  very  unpleasant 
effects  ensue  from  its  getting  into  the  eyes  or  nose.  Amer¬ 
ican  Hellebore,  or  Swamp  Hellebore  (F.  viride),  known 
also  as  Indian  Poke  or  Itch  Weed,  is  frequent  in  damp 
grounds  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  Its  root  has  proper¬ 
ties  similar  to  those  of  White  Hellebore.  These  properties 
seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  an  alkaloid  called  Veratria. 

HEL'LEN:  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Hellas. 

HELLENIC,  a.  hel-le'nxk  [Gr.  Hellemkds,  Grecian— 
from  Hellen ,  mythical  son  of  Deucalion]:  pertaining  to  the 
Hellenes  [ hel-le'nes ],  or  Greeks.  Hel'lenism,  n.  -le-nlzm,  a 
Greek  idiom.  Hel'lenist,  n.  -nist,  a  Jew  who  spoke  Greek; 
one  skilled  in  Greek.  Hel'lenis'tic,  a.  -tik,  also  Hel'len- 
is'tical,  a.  -ti-kdl,  pertaining  to  the  Greek  spoken  by  the 
Hellenists.  Hel'lenis'tically,  ad.  -It—  The  name  Hellen¬ 
ists  was  given  to  those  among  the  Jews,  and  afterward  in 
the  Christian  Church  of  Judea,  who,  either  by  birth  or  by 
residence,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and 
usages,  were  regarded  as  Greeks  in  opposition  to  the 
Hebrfews  properly  so  called,  whether  of  Palestine  or  of  the 
Dispersion.  The  name  has  sometimes  been  improperly 
restricted  to  persons  of  Greek  parentage  or  descent;  but 
like  other  Gentile  names  of  the  same  form,  it  marks  a  class 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  habits  and  language  of  Greece 
rather  than  by  Greek  descent.  The  Hellenists,  in  this  sense, 
formed  a  distinct  body,  and  stood  in  a  relation  of  ri  airy, 
if  not  of  antagonism  to  the  Hebrews  (see  Acts  vi.  1 ;  ix.  29). 
There  is  also  a  clear  distinction  between  Hellenes  (Greeks— 
from  Hellas,  q.v.)  and  Hellenists.  The  latter  might,  it  is 
true,  be  Hellenes  by  birth,  but  the  prominent  idea  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  name  was  rather  the  adoption  or  affectation 
of  Greek  manners  and  language  than  Greek  parentageor 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  were  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire , 
but  it  was  among  the  Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  that  the 
Hellenizing  tendency  found  freest  development;  and  to 
that  city  we  must  refer  the  formation  of  that  peculiar  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  Greek  language  known  as  the  Hellenistic,  and  of 
that  singularly  acute  and  speculative  philosophy  which 
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exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  the  early  Christian 
schools,  and  of  which  Origen  is  the  most  famous  exponent. 

The  really  characteristic  element  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
consists  in  its  foreign,  especially  its  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
words  and  idioms.  Although  it  was  in  its  origin  a  purely 
popular  form  of  the  language,  yet  through  its  use  in  the 
Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  acquired  all  the  fixedness  and  definite  character  of  a 
written  language.  The  Hellenisms  of  the  Septuagint  differ 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
again  present  some  points  of  discrepancy  from  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  Fathers ;  but  there  are  certain  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  common  to  them  all,  which  constitute  the  distinct¬ 
ive  forms  of  the  dialect,  and  which  may  be  described  as 
peculiarities  of  structure  and  forms  of  thought  derived  from 
those  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  idioms  which  were  the  native 
modes  of  speech  of  the  Greek-speaking  Hebrews. 

For  the  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought  on 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  see  Neo-platonists;  Ploti¬ 
nus;  etc.  Philo  (q.v.)  was  the  greatest  Jewish  Hellenist. 
The  Septuagint  (q.v.)  was  the  work  of  Hellenists.  See 
Winer,  Grammatik  des  N.  Test.  Sprachidioms. 
HELLESPONT.  See  Dardanelles. 

HELL-GATE,  or  The  Gate  (named  by  the  Dutch  set¬ 
tlers  of  New  York,  Helle  Gat);  narrow  passage  in  the 
East  River,  about  7  m.  from  the  Battery,  and  1  m.  e.  of 
Central  Park.  At  this  point  a  ledge  of  gneiss  projected 
beneath  the  channel  for  some  distance  from  the  Long 
Island  shore,  rose  at  certain  places  nearly  to,  and  at  others 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  formed  a  seething  and 
eddying  current  extremely  dangerous  to  navigation.  The 
importance  of  the  pass  not  only  to  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  New  York  but  the  general  transatlantic  steam  and 
sailing  service,  and  the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  a  safe  passage  of  the  East  River  was  found  in  the 
numerous  reefs  of  rock  at  Hell-gate,  induced  the  federal 
government  to  order  a  thorough  survey  as  early  as  1848. 
This  was  made  by  Charles  H.  Davis  and  David  Porter,  lieu¬ 
tenants  commanding,  U.  S.  N.,  who  reported  the  existence 
and  dangerous  character  of  Pot  and  Frying-Pan  rocks, 
very  near  mid-channel;  Way’s  Reef,  in  the  usual  steam¬ 
boat  course;  the  Gridiron;  Negro  Head,  the  outer  rock 
of  the  middle  reef;  Bread -and-Cheese  rock,  on  the  e.  end 
of  Blackwell’s  Island;  Flood;  Hen-and-Chickens ;  Great 
and  Little  Mill  rocks;  and  the  submarine  projection  at 
Hallet’s  Point.  Lieut. com’d’g  Davis  urged  the  blasting  of 
Pot-Rock,  Frying-Pan,  and  Way’s  Reef,  and  Lieut.- 
com’d’g  Porter  favored  the  removal  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  reef  at  Hallet’s  Point.  Nothing  was  attempted  till 
1851,  when  citizens  of  New  York  subscribed  a  fund  to 
enable  Maillefert.  a  French  engineer,  to  apply  his  process 
of  surface-blasting  This  resulted  in  blowing  Bald-headed 
Billy  and  Hoyt’s  rocks  into  deep  water,  and  the  deepening 
of  the  water  over  Pot-Rock,  Frying-Pan,  Way’s  Reef, 
Shelldrake,  and  Diamond  Reef;  but  no  impression  was 
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made  on  the  Hallet’s  Point  ledge.  The  following  year 
congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  removal  of  the 
rocks,  and  placed  the  work  in  charge  of  the  engineer’s 
dept,  of  the  army.  The  Maillefert  process  was  again  used, 
and  additional  water  gained  over  Pot-Rock.  Various  re¬ 
ports  were  made  by  city,  state,  and  national  committees, 
but  no  further  practical  steps  were  taken  till  1866,  when 
Brev.Maj.Gen.  John  Newton,  U.  S.  engineers,  was  ordered 
to  examine  the  passage  and  report  a  plan  for  its  permanent 
improvement.  He  reported  1867,  Jan.,  and  considerable 
time  was  occupied  in  studying  his  plans,  as  they  repre¬ 
sented  many  new  features  of  submarine  blasting  and  dif¬ 
fered  in  important  essentials  from  the  Maillefert  process 
of  surface-blasting  by  the  explosion  of  cans  of  gunpowder 
ignited  by  a  magnetic  current — then  the  chief  method 
known.  Gen.  Newton  proposed  constructing  a  submarine 
drilling  scow  to  be  moored  over  the  scene  of  operations 
and  provided  with  a  dome  holding  21  drill-tubes  through 
which  the  drills  were  to  work  when  the  dome  had  been 
lowered  over  the  point  of  attack;  drilling  holes  6  to  8  ft. 
apart  and  not  less  than  4  ft.  deep;  charging  them  with 
nitro  glycerine;  and  after  the  explosion  removing  the 
broken  rock  by  a  steam-grapple.  This  plan  was  proposed 
for  the  minor  rocks — that  of  Hallet’s  Point  calling  for 
operations  of  radically  different  character.  The  first  use 
of  this  drilling  scow  and  dome  was  upon  Diamond-Reef 
near  the  mouth  of  the  East  River  1871,  May.  Holes  were 
drilled  7  to  13  ft.  deep,  and  charged  with  nitro-glycerine 
at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  55  pounds  per  hole.  The  same 
season  the  machine  was  used  alternately  on  Coenties  Reef, 
where  93  drill  and  17  surface-blasts  were  made.  In  1872 
July,  similar  operations  were  begun  on  Frying-Pan  rock, 
where  17  drill  and  11  surface-blasts  were  made.  The 
machine  was  then  put  over  Pot-Rock,  and  between  Aug. 
5  and  Dec.  28 — when  ice  caused  a  cessation  of  work — 40 
holes  were  drilled  and  blasted,  and  60  seam  and  24  surface 
blasts  made.  In  1874,  Aug.,  work  on  Way’s  Reef  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  by  1875,  Jan.  20,  it  was  wholly  removed  to  a  depth 
of  26  ft.  at  mean  low  water.  This  work  comprised  262  holes 
drilled,  over  16,000  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  and  38£ 
pounds  of  dynamite  used,  and  65  drill  and  16  surface-blasts 
made.  Since  1874,  Coenties  Reef,  Shelldrake,  Diamond 
Reef,  a  reef  near  the  North  Brothers,  and  the  Heel-tap 
Rocks,  n.  of  Great  Mill  Rock,  have  been  blasted  and 
entirely  removed. 

The  great  work  on  Hallet’s  Point  Reef  began  1869, 
Oct.,  and  the  excavations  were  finished — after  various 
delays — 1875,  June,  an  actual  working  period  of  4  years  and 
4  months.  The  reef  extended  720  ft.  along  shore  and 
about  300  ft.  into  the  channel,  and  the  area  operated  on 
contained  about  3  acres.  Work  was  prosecuted  from  a 
huge  coffer-dam,  from  which  41  radial  tunnels,  long  and 
short,  were  cut  in  the  rock,  with  11  transverse  galleries, 
which  left  172  piers  of  natural  rock  to  support  the  roof. 
The  tunneling  was  done  first  by  hand-drilling  and  black 
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powder,  and  afterward  by  machine  drills  and  quick  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  occupied  the  period  1870,  July  5 — 1875, 
June.  On  the  completion  of  the  excavation  or  tunneling, 
5,375  three-in.  holes  were  drilled  in  the  roof,  and  1,080 
three-in.  and  286  two-in.  holes  in  the  piers;  a  total  of 
56,548  ft.  of  three-in.  and  1,897  ft.  of  two-in.  holes.  The 
cubic  contents  of  the  roof  and  piers  were  63,135  yards.  Of 
the  total  number  of  holes  4,427  were  charged  with  tin 
cases  (the  majority  22  in.  and  the  remainder  11  in.  long), 
containing  in  bulk  9,127iRe  pounds  of  rend-rock,  11,85210 
pounds  of  Vulcan  powder,  and  28,935i4«  pounds  dynamite 
No.  1.  All  the  charged  holes  or  mines  were  connected  by 
wire,  and  divided  into  23  divisions  of  160  mines  each,  and 
the  divisions  sub-divided  into  groups  of  20  mines  each. 
The  batteries  numbered  23,  one  for  each  division,  and 
each  distinct  from  the  other.  When  all  was  ready  Gen. 
Newton’s  baby-daughter  pressed  an  electrical  button,  1876, 
Sep.  24;  and  a  body  of  water,  spray,  and  vapor  immediately 
shot  upward  to  a  height  of  123  ft.;  a  slight  underground 
shock  was  felt  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  and  the  great 
explosion,  whose  effects  had  been  dreaded  by  many  timid 
persons,  was  over,  and  as  far  as  known  not  a  pane  of  glass 
was  broken,  even  in  buildings  close  to  the  shaft.  When  the 
broken  rock  was  removed,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  at  mean  low  water  over  the  reef.  Every 
cartridge  had  been  exploded. 

The  largest  and  most  dangerous  obstruction  in  the  whole 
locality  was  Flood  Rock,  sometimes  called  the  Middle 
Reef,  1,200  ft.  long  and  600  ft.  in  its  widest  part.  Gen. 
Newton  began  work  on  this  rock  1875,  June  7,  and  by 
1876,  May,  had  sunk  two  shafts,  23  and  51  ft.  deep  respec¬ 
tively,  and  excavated  229  ft.  of  tunnel.  There  were  more 
frequent  delays  on  this  rock  than  at  Hallet’s  Point;  no 
work  at  all  was  done  for  more  than  a  year,  and  fully  two 
years’  time  was  lost.  In  1884,  July,  a  govt,  appropriation 
of  $360,000  became  available,  and  in  the  following  month 
work  was  resumed.  The  same  general  course  was  pur¬ 
sued  as  at  Hallet’s  Point.  The  area  of  reef  operations  was 
about  9  acres;  of  tunnelling  21.670  ft.;  depth  of  gallery 
floors  below  mean  low  tide  50-64  ft.;  supporting  piers 
467,  each  15  ft.  sq.;  drill  holes  in  roof  11,789  and  piers 
772;  total  length  of  holes  113,102  ft.;  explosives  used, 
240,399  pounds  of  rack-a-rock,  and  42,331  pounds  of 
dynamite.  The  mines  were  fired  by  electricity  1885,  Oct. 
10,  when  the  water  rose  to  a  height  of  150  ft.  and  pieces 
of  rock  40-50  ft.  The  entire  roof  of  the  reef  was  shattered, 
and  the  removal  of  the  debris  opened  a  channel  about 
1,200  ft.  wide,  nearly  double  the  former  one. 

HELLIER,  or  Heler.  See  under  Hele. 

HELLISH.  See  under  Hell. 

HELM.  See  under  Helmet. 

HELM,  n.  helm  [Ger.  helm,  a  handle,  a  rudder:  AS.  helma, 
a  helm:  Icel,  hialma,  a  rudder:  comp.  Gael,  ailm,  a  helm 
or  handle  of  the  rudder]:  the  movable  instrument  at  the 
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hinder  part  of  a  ship  by  which  it  is  steered:  the  place  of 
direction  or  management.  In  nautical  affairs  the  helm  de¬ 
notes  the  entire  steering  apparatus  of  a  ship.  This  appar¬ 
atus  consists  of  three  distinct  portions — the  rudder,  the  til¬ 
ler,  and  the  wheel;  though  in  boats  and  small  vessels  the 
wheel  is  ordinarily  dispensed  with.  The  rudder  is  the 
instrument  acting  directly  upon  the  water:  for  its  action 
and  form,  see  Rudder.  The  tiller  is  a  lever,  formed  into  a 
handle,  by  means  of  which  the  steersman  can  greatly  mul¬ 
tiply  on  the  rudder  (whose  position  is  almost  identical  with 
the  fulcrum,  the  hinges)  the  power  that  he  exerts  against 
the  end  of  the  tiller.  The  wheel  is  an  ordinary  wheel 
and  axle,  moving  the  end  of  the  tiller  from  side  to  side 
by  the  agency  of  ropes,  again  multiplying  the  power,  and 
otherwise  convenient  as  occupying  a  smaller  space  on  the 
upper  deck  than  the  long  tiller.  To  ‘starboard  the  helm’ 
is  to  put  the  tiller  so  as  to  carry  the  rudder  to  port;  ‘port 
the  helm/  the  reverse.  To  ‘put  up  the  helm/  is  to  let 
the  ship  go  more  fully  from  the  wind;  while  to  ‘put  down 
the  helm/  is  to  exercise  a  contrary  effect.  Helm,  v.  to 
steer;  in  OE.,  to  guide  or  conduct.  Helm'ing,  imp. 
Helmed,  pp.  helmd:  Adj.  furnished  with  a  helm.  Helms'- 
man,  n.  one  who  guides  the  helm. 

HELMET,  n.  k&Vm&t,  also  Helm  [Goth,  hilms;  Icel. 
hialmr ;  Ger.  helm,  a  helmet — from  Icel.  hilma,  to  cover,  to 
hide— lit.,  the  thing  which  conceals  and  protects]:  defen¬ 
sive  armor  of  metal  or  leather  for  the  head.  The  earlier 
Greek  and  Roman  helmets,  shown  by  many  extant  sculp¬ 
tures,  were  surmounted  by  plumes,  but  unlike  their  mod¬ 
ern  successors)  did  not  protect  the  face.  During  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  helmets  were  of  the  finest  steel,  often  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  provided  with  bars  and  flaps,  to  cover  the  face  in 
action,  and  to  allow  of  being  opened  at  other  times.  As 
firearms  became  more  common,  helmets  naturally  lost  their 
utility,  especially  as  regarded  the  face.  Those  remaining 
are  in  military  matters  limited  mostly  to  heavy  cavalry,  af¬ 
ford  no  protection  to  the  face,  and  are  for  ornament  rather 
than  use.  Firemen  wear  a  heavy  head-piece  of  leather  and 
brass,  to  protect  them  from  falling  fragments.  In  India 
and  other  hot  climates,  helmets  of  white  felt,  with  the 
additional  screen  of  rolls  of  linen,  are  worn  by  men,  as  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun.  In  her.,  the  helmet  denotes,  by  modi¬ 
fications  in  form,  certain  gradations  of  rank;  and  helmets 
were  set  over  coats  of  arms  to  bear  the  crest,  and  indicate 
by  their  form  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  The  part  of  the  hel¬ 
met  which  opens  to  show  the  face  is  called  the  visor  or 
heaver  (to  allow  of  drinking — beverage).  Four  forms  of 
helmet  are  now  in  use  in  English  heraldry ;  for  the  king  and 
princes  of  the  blood-royal;  for  the  nobility;  for  knights 
and  baronets ;  for  esquires.  A  much  greater  variety  is  in  use 
in  continental  heraldry.  A  helmet  is  never  placed  over  the 
arms  of  any  woman  except  the  sovereign.  In  hot.,  an 
arched  concave  petal  or  sepal,  or  a  part  of  one,  as  the  upper 
lip  of  several  labiate  flowers.  Hel'meted,  a.  furnished 
with  a  helmet. 
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HELMET-SHELL  ( Cassis ) :  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks  of  the  family  Buccinidce;  the  animal  much  resembling 
the  common  Whelk  (q.v.)  with  which  it  also  nearly  agrees 
in  habits;  the  shell  swollen,  rather  thick  and  solid,  with 
bold  ridges,  a  short  spire  and  a  long  aperture,  the  outer  lip 
toothed,  the  canal  recurved.  The  species,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous,  are  all  natives  of  tropical  seas.  Most  of  them  are 
beautiful;  and  they  are  used  by  engravers  for  making 
cameos,  the  differently  colored  layers  producing  exquisite 
effects  when  skilfully  cut. 

HELMHOLTZ,  hU'holts,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand 
von:  1821,  Aug.  31 — 1894,  Sep.  8:  scientist:  b.  Potsdam, 
Prussia.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  military  institute, 
Berlin,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  hospitals; 
afterward  returning  to  Potsdam  as  an  army  surgeon.  In 
1848  he  was  given  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Berlin 
Academy;  1849  was  called  as  professor  of  physiology  to 
Konigsberg;  to  a  similiar  place  at  Bonn  1855;  to  Heidelberg 
in  1858;  and  in  1871  to  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  Berlin 
University.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  the  government 
director  of  the  newly  founded  institution  for  physical 
research,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  lecture  occasionally  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
His  exalted  reputation  was  grounded  on  his  work  on  The 
Conservation  of  Energy  (1847).  Handbook  of  Physiological 
Optics  (1856-66)  and  The  Doctrine  of  Tone  Sensations  (1862) 
are  his  most  noted  works.  Professor  Helmholtz  is  to  be 
credited  with  notable  discoveries  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  physics.  The  most  directly  practical  of  these,  and 
the  one  for  which  he  is  most  generally  known,  was  the 
ophthalmoscope,  an  instrument  by  which  the  whole 
interior  of  the  eye  can  be  readily  examined,  and  which  is 
now  in  universal  use .  He  also  invented  a  method  of  analyz-r 
ing  sound  by  the  use  of  hollow  bodies  called  resonators. 
He  discovered  the  acoustic  origin  of  the  vowel  sounds  in 
human  speech,  and  invented  a  series  of  tuning  forks  which 
enabled  him  to  produce  them  artificially.  He  first  estab¬ 
lished  a  relationship  between  sound  and  light  by  demon¬ 
strating  the  existence  of  ‘sound  colors’  arranged  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  solar  spectrum.  He  succeeded 
in  popularizing  the  branches  of  the  sciences  in  which  he 
labored,  so  that  humanity  in  general  might  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  labors,  alike  in  knowledge  and  in  applied 
results.  His  published  works  are  quite  too  numerous  to 
be  even  named;  and  more  than  120  of  his  scientific  dis¬ 
quisitions  have  been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  alone. 
In  1873  he  received  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  Eng.,  and  in  1883  was  raised  to  ‘the 
status  of  nobility’  by  decree  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  of 
Germany.  In  1893  he  visited  the  United  States  at  a  guest 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  was  given  receptions  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  city.  Helmholtz  has  more  profoundly 
than  any  other  man,  save  perhaps  Darwin,  modified  the 
views  of  his  generation  with  reference  to  some  unsolved 
problems  of  the  universe.  The  history  of  his  life  is  that 
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of  such  scientific  work  as  has  never  been  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  any  individual.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
three  ideas  which  will  make  the  present  century  memor¬ 
able  in  coming  ages  are  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ,and  the  germ  theory  of 
disease.  The  first  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  name 
of  Helmholtz. 

HELMINTHIC,  a.  hel-min'thik  [Gr.  helmins,  a  worm]: 
relating  to  worms;  expelling  worms:  N.  a  medicine  for  ex¬ 
pelling  worms.  Helminthoid,  a.  hel-min'thoyd  [Gr.  eidos, 
resemblance]:  worm-shaped;  vermiform.  Hel'minthol'- 
ogy,  n.  -thdl'o-ji  [Gr.  logos,  a  discourse]:  the  science  or 
history  of  worms:  formerly  of  general  application,  but  now 
restricted  to  the  red-blooded  worms,  such  as  the  medicinal 
leech  and  earth-worm.  Hel'minthol'ogist,  n.  -jist,  one 
who.  Hel'mintholog'ic,  a.  -tho-ldj'ik,  or  Hel'mintho- 
log'ical,  a.  -i-k&l,  pertaining  to  worms  or  their  history. 
Hel'minthites,  n.  plu.  -tints,  in  geol.,  applied  to  those 
long  sinuous  tracks  so  common  on  the  surfaces  of  many 
flag-stones — usually  considered  as  worm-trails. 

HELMONT,  hel'mont,  Jan  Baptista  Van,  Lord  of 
Merode,  Royenborch,  Oorschot,  and  Pellines:  Belgian 
chemist:  1577-1644;  b.  Brussels.  After  a  course  at  the 
Univ.  of  Louvain,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  there 
for  two  years.  He  became  a  devout  mystic,  and  entered 
on  a  life  of  humility.  The  study  of  the  works  of  Paracel¬ 
sus  seems  to  have  turned  his  special  attention  to  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  these  studies  he  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  universities  of  Italy  and  France.  He 
returned  home,  married  and  settled  at  his  estate  near 
Vilvorde,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philo¬ 
sophic  investigations,  and  where  he  died.  Some  writers 
regard  him  as  the  greatest  chemist  who  preceded  Lavoisier; 
but  his  language  is  often  so  obscure,  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  his  meaning.  He  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  imperative  necessity  for  employing  the  balance  in 
chemistry.  He  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  the  first  to  apply  the  term  gases  to  elastic  aeriform 
fluids.  Of  these  gases  he  distinguished  several  kinds.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  take  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  as  standards  for  measurement  of 
temperature.  By  means  of  the  balance  he  showed,  in 
many  instances,  the  indestructibility  of  matter  among 
chemical  changes;  e.g.,  he  demonstrated  that  a  salt  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  or  silver  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  could  be 
recovered  unchanged  in  quantity.  In  his  works  first  the 
term  saturation  is  employed,  to  signify  the  combination  of 
an  acid  with  a  base:  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  chemistry  of  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

With  other  physiologists  of  his  day,  he  speculated  much 
on  the  seat  of  the  soul,  which  he  placed  in  the  stomach, 
chiefly  for  these  reasons.  1.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  brain, 
because  that  organ  contains  (according  to  Helmont)  no 
blood ;  2.  It  does  exist  in  the  stomach,  because  when  we  hear 
bad  news,  we  lose  our  appetite,  Helmont’s  chemical  writ- 
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English  essayist  and  historian.  He  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  b.a.  1835, 
leaving  the  university,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil 
service,  and  on  his  resignation,  he  retired  to  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  in  Hampshire,  where,  with  ample  possessions, 
he  enjoyed  lettered  ease.  His  first  notable  work,  Essays 
Written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,  appeared  in  1841.  It 
was  followed  by  two  dramas,  Catherine  Douglas,  and  King 
Henry  the  Second  (1843),  by  an  essay  on  the  Claims  of 
Labor  (1844),  and  by  Friends  in  Council  (1847-49). 
Friends  in  Council  has  been,  and  still  is,  greatly  admired  by 
thoughtful  readers,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
It  is  a  series  of  readings  and  conversations  on  important 
social  and  moral  questions,  with  peculiar  beauty  of  style; 
luminous  suggestions,  brightness  of  humor,  and  sweetness 
of  spirit.  His  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  and  their 
Bondsmen  appeared  1848 ;  Companions  of  my  Solitude ,  1851 . 
Among  his  subsequent  works  are — Oulita,  a  play;  The 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America  (1855-57,  a  work  of  careful 
research,  but  not  as  a  whole  successful) ;  Friends  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  2d  series  (1859);  Essay  on  Organization;  Life  of  Pizarro 
(1869);  Casimir  Maremna,  and  Brevia  (1870);  Life  of 
Hernando  Cortes;  Thoughts  upon  Government  (1871);  Life 
and  Labors  of  Thomas  Brassey  (1872);  and  Social  Pressure 
(1874)  He  was  clerk  to  the  privy  council,  and  became  a 
k.c.b.  1872. 

Helps  is  the  most  delightful  essayist  since  Lamb  and 
Hunt.  He  everywhere  shows  acuteness,  humor,  a  satire 
which  gives  no  pain,  and  a  quiet  depth  of  moral  feeling 
manifesting  itself  mainly  in  an  earnest  recognition  of  man’s 
social  responsibilities;  while  his  style,  in  purity  and  clear¬ 
ness,  can  hardly  be  matched  among  his  contemporaries. 

HELSINGFORS,  hel' sing-fawrs:  fortified  seaport  of 
Russia,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of  Finland,  and  after  Cronstadt, 
the  most  important  naval  station  on  the  Baltic;  beautifully 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  islands  and  rocky 
cliffs,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  191  m.  w.  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  by  sea  (274  m.  by  rail).  A  series  of  formidable  bat¬ 
teries,  called  the  fortifications  of  Sveaborg,  and  consisting 
of  seven  strongly  fortified  islands  and  numerous  islets,  pro¬ 
tect  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  are  of  such  strength 
and  so  well  appointed,  as  to  warrant  the  application  to 
them  of  the  name  of  the  Northern  Gibraltar.  The  whole 
front  presented  by  the  successive  works  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and,  beside  the  casemates  for  small-arms,  the  united 
fortresses  mount  about  1,000  guns,  and  are  garrisoned  by 
12,000  men.  The  harbor  itself  is  further  defended  by  two 
forts.  Helsingfors  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  town  of 
Finland;  the  broad  streets,  consisting  of  houses  painted 
externally  yellow  and  green,  intersect  at  right  angles,  and 
there  are  several  fine  public  squares.  Of  the  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  most  striking  are  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the 
-  senate-house,  the  university  buildings,  and  a  magnificent 
church.  The  university,  removed  hither  from  Abo  1829, 
where  it  had  been  founded  1640,  comprises  four  faculties, 
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and  has  from  2,000  to  2,500  students.  In  connection  with 
it  are  a  library  of  190,000  vols.,  a  hospital,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  valuable  observatory.  Since  1840,  Helsingfors  has 
been  a  favorite  bathing-place,  and  attracts  many  visitors 
during  summer  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  town  has  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  Baltic  produce;  it  exports  chiefly 
corn,  fish,  deals,  and  iron;  and  manufactures  sailcloth 
and  linen.  It  has  the  largest  import  trade  in  Finland. 
Pop.  with  garrison,  94,000. 

Helsingfors  was  founded  by  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden  in  the 
16th  c.,  but  the  site  of  the  town  was  removed  nearer  the 
shore  1639.  In  1819,  it  became  the  cap.  of  Finland.  In 
1855,  Aug.,  during  the  Crimean  war,  Sveaborg  was  bom¬ 
barded  for  two  days  and  nights  by  a  section  of  the  allied 
fleet,  without  any  material  impression  being  made  upon 
the  forts.  The  towTn  has  still  many  Swedish  characteristics. 

HELSINGOR'.  See  Elsinore. 

HELST,  heist ,  Bartholomew  van  der:  Dutch  painter: 
b.  Haarlem  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.;  d.  Amsterdam, 
1670.  He  attained  great  celebrity  as  a  portrait-painter. 
One  of  his  works  (in  the  Chamber  of  Justice  at  Amsterdam), 
representing  30  full-length  figures  of  a  train-band  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  pronounced  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  The  first  picture  of  portraits  in  the  world.' 
His  Militia  Dinner  also  is  a  splendid  piece  of  art. 

HELTER-SKELTER,  ad.  hel'tcr-skel'ter  [Low  Ger 
hulter-polter,  an  exclamation  imitating  a  loud  rattling 
noise;  hulter-de-bulter,  in  a  great  hurry]:  in  hurry  and  con¬ 
fusion;  tumultuously. 

HELVE,  n.  helv  [AS.  helf;  Bav.  helb;  O.Dut.  helve,  the 
handle  of  an  ax:  Ger.  helm,  handle  of  a  tool]:  the  handle  of 
an  ax  or  hatchet:  V.  to  furnish  with  a  helve.  Helv'ing, 
imp.  Helved,  pp.  helvd. 

HELVEL'LA:  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  order  Ascomycetes 
(see  Fungi),  closely  allied  to  morels,  but  differing  in  having 
the  pileus  turned  downward,  lobed  and  folded,  and  the 
surface  of  the  hymenium  even.  Some  of  the  Helvellse  are 
edible,  and  much  used  in  Germany. 

HELVELLYN,  hel-vel'lin:  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
of  England,  in  the  lake  district,  Cumberland,  between  Kes¬ 
wick  and  Ambleside.  It  is  3,055  ft.  high,  is  easy  of  ascent, 
and  commands  magnificent  views. 

HELVETIAN  REPUBLIC.  See  Switzerland. 

HELVETIC,  a.  hel-vet'ik  [L.  Helvetii,  anc.  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland]:  pertaining  to  Switzerland.  Helvetic 
confessions:  see  Creeds  and  Confessions. 

HELVETII,  hel-ve'she-i:  Celtic  people  inhabiting  accord¬ 
ing  to  Caesar,  the  region  between  the  mountains  of  Jura 
on  the  w.,  the  Rhone  on  the  s.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  e.  and 
n. — corresponding  to  modern  Switzerland  They  had  12 
towns  and  400  villages.  The  great  and  fatal  event  in  their 
history  is  their  attempted  irruption  into  and  conquest  of 
Southern  Gaul,  in  which  they  were  repulsed  by  Caesar  with 
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frightful  slaughter.  The  story  of  this  expedition  is  cir¬ 
cumstantially  narrated  by  the  Roman  commander.  They 
collected  three  months’  provisions,  burned  their  12  cities, 
400  villages,  and  all  isolated  dwellings,  and  made  a  general 
rendezvous  by  Lake  Leman  in  the  spring  b.c.  58.  Caesar 
hastened  to  Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge,  raised  two  le¬ 
gions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  the  Helvetians  sent 
delegates  to  demand  a  passage,  delayed  them  until  he  had 
built  a  wall  along  the  Rhone,  16  ft.  high  and  about  19 
Roman  miles  in  length,  flanked  with  redoubts.  Having 
vainly  attempted  to  cross  this  barrier,  the  Helvetians  took 
another  route,  but  were  followed  and  defeated  with  a 
terrible  slaughter  at  Bibracte  (modern  Autun,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy),  and  the  remnant  compelled  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  where  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  Of 
368,000  who  left  their  homes,  including  92,000  fighting- 
men,  only  110,000  returned.  In  the  commotions  which 
followed  the  death  of  Nero,  the  Helvetians  met  with 
another  terrible  catastrophe.  Remaining  faithful  to 
Galba,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  Cacina,  a  general  of 
Vitellius,  who  gave  them  to  the  rapacity  of  his  legions. 
They  were  massacred  by  thousands,  multitudes  were  sold 
to  slavery,  and  their  towns  pillaged  and  burned,  their 
capital  destroyed,  and  their  governor  executed.  From 
this  time  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people. 

HELVETIUS,  hel-ve'  shl-us,  Claude-Adrien:  1715- 
1771,  Dec.  26;  b.  Paris;  from  a  family  of  Swiss  origin,  as 
the  name  Helvetius  implies  He  received  a  careful  educa¬ 
tion.  Intended  for  a  financial  career,  he  was  sent  to  his 
uncle,  D’Armancourt,  Directeur  des  Fermes,  at  Caen,  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  at  the  age 
of  23  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  Fermier- 
General;  but  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  duties  which  it 
involved  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  Helvetius,  who  was 
of  very  humane  and  easy  disposition,  and  he  quickly 
resigned  it  for  the  situation  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen’s 
household.  He  now  led,  like  every  other  courtier  of  his 
time,  a  life  of  mere  gallantry,  which  appears  odious  as 
judged  by  modern  standards;  but  happily  he  soon  tired  of 
it,  and  after  marrying  1751  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Comte  de  Ligneville,  he  withdrew  to  a  small 
estate  at  Vore,  where  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  the 
education  of  his  family,  the  improvement  of  his  peasantry, 
and  literary  labors.  In  1758  appeared  his  celebrated  work, 
De  I’Esprit,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  feeling  ( sensi - 
bilite)  to  be  the  source  of  all  intellectual  activity,  and  that 
the  grand  lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self-satisfaction. 
But  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  self-satisfaction  as¬ 
sumes  different  forms;  e  g.,  the  self-satisfaction  of  a  good 
man  consists  in  the  subordination  of  private  to  more  gen¬ 
eral  interests — first,  to  the  circle  among  which  he  lives; 
then  to  the  community;  and,  finally,  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  philosophy  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  materialistic;  it 
denies  man’s  liberty  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and 
denies  the  existence  of  an  absolute  right .  It  was  denounced 
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by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  be  publicly  burned.  It  is  not  evident 
that  the  book  had  force  sufficient  to  call  forth  such  antago¬ 
nism.  Helvetius  was  much  disgusted,  and  1764  left  France 
to  visit  England,  and  Germany,  where  Frederick  II. 
received  him  with  distinction.  He  died  at  Paris,  leaving  a 
work,  De  V Homme,  de  ses  Facultes ,  et  de  son  Education, 
published  by  Prince  Galyzin  (2  vols.  London,  1772). 
Among  the  editions  of  his  collected  works,  were  two  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris  1795,  one  in  5  and  the  other  in  13  vols. 
His  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years,  resided  at  Auteuil, 
near  Paris,  where  she  was  visited  by  the  most  distinguished 
personages,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  that 
brilliant  period. 

HEL'VOETSLUYS.  See  Hellevoetsluis. 

HEM,  n.  hem  [W.  hem,  a  hem,  a  border:  Gael,  aom,  to 
bend  over:  Fris.  beam,  a  hem]:  the  edge  or  border  of  a 
garment  doubled  down  and  sewed:  V.  to  fold  down  and 
sew  the  edge  of  cloth.  Hem'ming,  imp.  Hemmed,  pp. 
hemd.— Syn.  of  'hem,  v.’:  to  border;  edge;  inclose ;  environ ; 
confine;  shut:  see  Hem  2. 

HEM,  v.  hem  [an  imitative  word:  Ger.  hemmen,  to  stop 
the  motion  of  a  body:  Sw.  hamma,  to  restrain, to  check: 
Ger.  hamm ,  or  humm,  an  int.  of  prohibition,  stop!  let  it 
alone!]:  to  confine;  to  inclose;  to  surround.  Hem'ming, 
imp.  Hemmed,  pp.  hemd,  inclosed;  surrounded.  Note. — 
The  general  sense  of  ‘to  confine,  to  surround,’  seems  to 
run  through  both  entries  of  Hem. 

HEM,  n.  or  int.  hem  [imitative]:  a  half-voluntary  cough 
as  a  preparation  for  speaking,  or  as  a  call  to  a  person  at  a 
little  distance. 

HEM  A-  [Gr.  haima,  blood]:  used  in  the  beginning  of 
many  compound  words — (Hemac-,  Hemad-,  Hemal-, 
Hemas-,  Hemat-)  for  which,  see  the  same  words  beginning 
with  H^ma-. 

HEMANS  hem'anz,  Felicia  Dorothea:  1793,  Sep.  25 — 
1835,  May  16;  b.  Liverpool:  English  poetess.  Her  father 
George  Browne,  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  her  mother 
of  mixed  German  and  Italian  descent.  At  an  early  age  she 
showed  a  taste  for  poetry,  in  which  she  was  encouraged  by 
her  mother.  Her  first  volume  was  published  1808  when 
she  was  only  15  years  of  age,  and  contained  a  few  pieces 
written  about  four  years  earlier;  her  second,  The  Domestic 
Affections,  appeared  1812.  In  the  same  year  she  married 
Captain  Hemans  of  the  4th  Regt.,  whose  health  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  retreat  on  Corunna,  and  afterward  in  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  and  who  found  it  necessary  a  few  years 
after  to  remove  to  Italy.  After  that  period  they  never  met. 
Although  five  sons  were  born  of  this  marriage,  it  was  not 
understood  to  have  been  happy.  Mrs.  Hemans,  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  N.  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  latterly  at 
Dublin,  where  she  died.  Her  principal  works  are — The 
Vespers  of  Palermo ,  a  tragedy  (1823) ;  The  Siege  of  Valencia, 
The  Last  Constantine,  and  other  Poems  (1823);  The  Forest 
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Sanctuary  (1827);  The  Songs  of  the  Affections  (1830);  and 
Hymns  for  Childhood,  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music, 
and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.  A  volume  of  Poetical 
Remains  was  published  after  death;  subsequently  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  her  works,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sister, 
was  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  without  great  daring  or  force,  is  sweet, 
natural  and  pleasing,  with  fine  imagination  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  enthusiasm  and  romance.  She  had  skill  in  versifica¬ 
tion,  and  a  delicate  perception  of  rhythm.  But  she  was  too 
fluent,  especially  too  emotionally  fluent,  and  wrote  much 
and  hastily;  her  lyrics  are  her  best  productions;  her  more 
ambitious  poems,  especially  her  tragedies,  being  insipid. 
Still,  she  was  a  woman  of  true  genius,  and  one  or  two  of 
her  little  pieces,  The  Graves  of  a  Household,  Treasures  of 
the  Deep,  The  Homes  of  England,  and  some  others,  are  per¬ 
fect  in  pathos  and  sentiment,  and  will  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language. 

HEMATIN,  n.  hem'ti-tin  [Gr.  haima,  blood]:  a  product 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  hemoglobin,  or  the 
coloring  matter  of  blood:  see  Haematin,  a.  ik,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  resembling  hematite. 

HEMATOLOGY:  the  study  of  the  blood,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  applied  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease.  Although  the  fact  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  between  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  general 
health  has  long  been  recognized  and  it  has  been  known  that 
many  diseases  are  accompanied  by  profound  changes  in 
this  fluid,  the  science  of  hematology  in  its  present  form  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Through  the  perfection  of 
means  for  the  investigation  of  microscopic  objects,  and 
aided  by  the  developments  in  the  realm  of  bacteriology 
the  possibilities  of  study  have  been  greatly  amplified  and 
hitherto  undreamt  of  principles  and  physiological  laws 
have  been  discovered.  It  is  now  known  that  not  only  are 
alternations  in  the  character  of  the  blood  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  numerous  affections  of  greater  or  less 
severity,  but  also  that  in  a  majority  of  all  diseases  the  blood 
exhibits  changes  which  may  be  recognized  by  appropriate 
methods  of  investigation  and  which  are  often  of  great 
service  in  making  the  diagnosis  and  forming  an  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  malady. 

The  blood  is  really  a  tissue  of  the  body  just  as  much  so 
as  muscle  or  bone,  but  through  its  fluid  nature  is  enabled  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  food  and  oxygen  to  all  the 
tissues  and  for  transporting  waste  products  from  the  seat 
of  their  production  to  the  organs  designated  for  their 
elimination.  Human  blood  comprises  about  one- thirteenth 
of  the  body  weight,  is  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1060  and  is  composed  of  a  fluid 
portion  or  plasma  which  holds  in  suspension  an  equal 
bulk  of  microscopic  particles,  the  corpuscles  or  blood  cells. 
This  plasma  is  a  yellowish  fluid  of  extremely  complicated 
composition  containing  albuminous  bodies  fats,  carbohy¬ 
drates.  salts  and  about  90  per  cent  of  water.  The  corpus- 
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cles  are  of  three  main  types,  the  red  celis,  the  white  cells, 
and  the  blood  plates ;  a  fourth  variety  of  still  more  minute 
bodies  called  blood  dust  being  also  recognized  though 
their  nature  is  still  uncertain.  The  red  cells  of  normal 
blood  are  all  of  one  type  and  are  chiefly  concerned  in  trans¬ 
porting  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  while  of  the  white  cells 
or  leucocytes,  at  least  four  sorts  may  be  distinguished  and 
their  functions  are  numerous  and  complicated.  The  red 
cells  number  about  5,000,000  to  the  cubic  millimeter 
(an  amount  equal  to  a  very  small  drop)  the  leucocytes 
about  5,000  to  10,000,  and  the  blood  plates  about  500.000. 
The  varieties  of  leucocytes  are  as  follows:  Lymphocytes, 
cells  a  little  larger  or  a  little  smaller  than  a  red  cell  and 
having  a  single  round  or  oval  nucleus ;  and  polymorphonu¬ 
clear  leucocytes,  cells  a  little  larger  than  a  red  cell  and 
having  a  nucleus  which  is  contorted  or  broken  into  several 
parts.  According  to  the  color  taken  up  by  these  poly¬ 
morphonuclear  cells  when  treated  with  certain  staining 
fluids  they  are  divided  into  neutrophiles  which  stain  a 
reddish-purple,  eosinophiles  which  stain  bright  red,  and 
basophiles  which  stain  deep  blue.  The  blood  plates  are 
much  smaller  than  the  red  cells  and  are  concerned  in  the 
clotting  of  the  blood.  In  health  the  proportions  of  these 
cells  to  each  other  are  about  as  follows;  lymphocytes,  22 
to  25  per  cent,  neutrophiles,  65  to  75  per  cent,  eosinophiles 
2  to  4  per  cent,  basophiles,  5  per  cent,  but  in  disease  these 
ratios  are  often  disturbed  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

The  evidences  of  disease  manifested  by  the  blood  may 
involve  changes  in  the  number,  appearance  or  composition 
of  the  red  cells,  in  the  number  and  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  white  cells  or  the  presence  of  abnormal  forms 
of  these,  the  presence  of  bacteria  or  animal  parasites, 

Eeculiarities  in  the  behavior  of  the  blood  serum  when 
rought  in  contact  with  cultures  of  bacteria,  abnormalities 
in  the  time  required  for  clotting  of  the  blood  to  take  place, 
and  changes  in  the  temperature  at  which  the  blood  freezes. 

The  apparently  difficult  task  of  counting  the  red  or 
white  cells  is  really  very  easily  accomplished.  The  tip 
of  the  finger  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  pricked  with  a  lancet 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  drop  of  blood  that  appears  is 
drawn  by  suction  into  a  small  glass  pipette  so  constructed 
that  one  part  of  the  blood  may  be  diluted  to  any  desired 
degree  (usually  1-100)  with  a  diluting  fluid  of  a  composition 
such  as  not  to  injure  the  corpuscles.  A  droplet  of  this 
diluted  mixture  is  placed  in  a  tiny  glass  cell  the  bottom  of 
which  is  ruled  with  lines  so  close  together  as  to  form 
squares  that  are  visible  only  under  the  microscope.  By 
counting  the  number  of  corpuscles  seen  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  in  a  single  square  a  simple  computation  gives  the 
number  of  cells  in  a  unit  quantity  of  undiluted  blood. 

The  amount  of  hemoglobin  or  oxygen  carrying  sub¬ 
stances  present  in  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  determined 
by  several  different  methods  most  of  which  depend  on  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  hemoglobin  corresponds  closely 
to  the  depth  of  color  of  the  blood.  A  drop  of  blood  is 
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diluted  to  a  definite  degree  and  the  color  of  the  fluid  ob¬ 
tained  is  compared  with  a  standard  color  scale  of  glass, 
colored  fluid,  or  printed  on  paper,  from  which  the  per¬ 
centage  of  hemoglobin  may  be  directly  read  off. 

In  order  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  blood  cells 
by  means  of  the  microscope  two  methods  are  in  common 
use  One  is  to  place  a  minute  drop  of  blood  on  a  glass 
slide,  cover  it  with  another  very  thin  slip  of  glass  and 
examine  it  without  further  preparation.  The  other  and 
more  generally  useful  plan  is  to  spread  a  drop  of  blood  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  glass  slip  in  a  very  thin  film,  allow 
it  to  dry  and  then  apply  one  of  a  large  number  of  staining 
fluids  that  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  the 
different  forms  of  anemia  that  the  red  blood  cells  and  the 
hemoglobin  percentage  exhibit  the  greatest  abnormalties. 
See  Anemia;  Chlorosis;  Leukemia.  The  enumeration 
of  the  leucocytes  is  of  service  in  the  diagnosis  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  diseases,  for  in  nearly  all  the  infectious  diseases  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  white  cells.  This  may  be 
only  slight,  i.e.  from  12,000  to  13,000  or  may  sometimes,  as 
in  pneumonia  for  example,  reach  50,000  or  60,000  or  even 
higher.  Typhoid  fever  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise  in  the  number  of  leucocytes. 
Scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  erysipelas,  acute  articular  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  septicemia,  or  blood  poisoning,  are  attended 
by  an  increased  number  of  leucocytes.  Counting  the 
leucocytes  is  of  especial  value  in  surgical  cases  in  which 
the  presence  of  a  concealed  abscess  is  suspected,  for  the 
formation  of  pus  is  always  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  leucocytes.  In  appendicitis,  for  example,  the 
decision  in  regard  to  operation  is  greatly  aided  by  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  or  not  the  leucocytes  are  abnormally  high 
in  number.  In  this  connection  the  determination  of  the 
ralative  proportions  of  the  different  varieties  of  leucocytes 
is  also  of  assistance,  for  when  pus  is  present  the  percentage 
of  neutrophilex  cells  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
varieties.  In  some  conditions,  notably  asthma,  certain 
skin  diseases,  trichinosis,  and  the  presence  of  tape  worms 
the  eosinophiles  become  more  numerous.  In  lymphatic 
and  myelogenous  leukemia  (q.v.)  the  leucocytes  become 
disproportionately  abundant  and  abnormal  forms  appear. 

A  very  important  field  of  blood  examination  is  concerned 
with  what  is  called  the  serum  diagnosis  of  infectious 
diseases.  In  certain  bacterial  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever  for  example,  a  drop  of  the  patient’s  blood  serum 
mixed  with  a  drop  of  bouillon  in  which  typhoid  bacilli 
are  growing  will  cause  the  latter  to  cease  their  ordinarily 
active  motion  and  become  massed  together  in  groups. 
Serum  from  a  healthy  person  or  from  an  individual  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  other  disease  does  not  have  this  effect  so 
that  this  Widal  reaction  as  it  is  called,  is  of  great  service 
in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  of  fever. 

In  malaria,  relapsing  fever,  the  African  sleeping  sickness, 
filariasis,  and  certain  other  rare  tropical  diseases  the  para¬ 
sites  causing  the  malady  live  in  the  circulating  blood  and 
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may  be  detected  by  the  microscope  in  stained  preparations. 
The  malarial  organisms  are  particularly  easy  to  find  and 
are  present  in  every  case  of  true  malaria.  Bacteria  of  many 
sorts  may  also  grow  in  the  blood  and  in  obscure  fever 
important  information  may  be  gained  by  drawing  a  little 
blood  from  a  vein  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  inoculat¬ 
ing  bacteriological  culture  media  with  it. 

Human  blood  usually  clots  in  from  three  to  five  minutes 
but  in  some  conditions  such  as  jaundice  and  haemophilia 
(q.v.)  this  time  is  much  lengthened.  It  is  therefore  some¬ 
times  of  importance  to  test  the  coagulation  time  before  an 
operation  is  performed.  The  determination  of  the  freezing 
point  of  the  blood  is  a  rather  complicated  procedure  that 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
organs  of  elimination,  particularly  the  kidneys,  are  func¬ 
tionating  properly.  In  health  the  blood  freezes  at  a 
definite  temperature  ( — 0.55°  to  -0.57°  C. — about  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point  of  water) 
but  if  there  is  retention  of  waste  products  this  point  is 
lowered  sufficiently  to  be  recognizable  by  means  of 
suitable  instruments. 

For  the  recognition  of  exceedingly  small  amounts  of 
blood  which  is  sometimes  necessary  in  medical  and  also 
in  medico-legal  work  several  different  forms  of  tests  are 
available.  Of  the  chemical  methods  the  Teichmann 
hemin  reaction  may  be  mentioned.  This  is  carried  out  by 
adding  a  minute  amount  of  sodium  chloride  and  acetic  acid 
to  a  fragment  of  the  suspected  material  on  a  glass  micro¬ 
scopic  slide  and  heating  over  a  flame.  If  blood  is  present 
characteristic  crystals  of  hemin  are  formed  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Other  tests  are  the 
aloin  and  the  benzidin  tests  in  which  a  blue  color  appears 
if  the  fluid  to  which  the  reagent  is  added  contains  blood. 
The  spectroscope  may  also  be  used,  as  the  spectra  of 
hemoglobin  and  its  derivatives  are  characteristic.  To 
differentiate  human  blood  from  that  of  the  lower  animals 
the  corpuscles  may  be  measured  if  they  are  sufficiently  well 
preserved  to  permit  of  this,  but  the  so-called  biological 
test  is  more  satisfactory.  To  perform  it  a  solution  of  the 
suspected  material  is  added  to  the  blood  serum  of  a  rabbit 
that  has  received  several  intraperitoneal  injections  of 
human  blood,  If  the  suspected  material  contains  human 
blood  a  white  precipitate  forms  when  the  mixture  has 
stood  in  a  warm  place  for  some  time;  the  blood  of  the 
lower  animals  does  not  give  the  reaction.  See  also  Blood  ; 
Haemoglobin;  Bacteriology;  Immunity;  Serum  The¬ 
rapy:  Malaria. 

HEMERALOPIA,  n.  Mm'er-d-ld'pl-d  [Gr.  hemtora,  day; 
the  latter  part  of  this  is  formed  of  alaos,  blind,  and  ops, 
eye;  the  l  may  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  euphony]: 
night  vision  only;  day-blindness;  intermittent  amaurosis, 
in  which  the  person  is  able  to  see  only  in  the  twilight. 
Sometimes  this  word  is  used  with  exactly  the  opposite 
meaning,  viz.,  night-blindness;  this  is,  however,  Hemera- 
lops,  n.  htm'er-a-ldps,  one  afflicted  with  day-blindness. 


HEMEROBAPTISTS — HEMI  GLYPH. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS,  he-mer-o-bdp' fists:  ancient  Jewish 
sect  allied  doctrinally  with  the  Pharisees,  but  agreeing 
with  the  Sadducees  in  the  denial  of  a  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.  They  were  so  called  because  of  their 
custom  of  making  daily  ablutions  as  a  sign  of  the  spiritual 
cleansing  from  sin,  and  are  mentioned  by  Epiphadius — 
who  called  their  belief  the  fourth  heresy  among  the  Jews — 
by  Hegesippus,  and  Justin  Martyr.  By  some  the  name 
has  been  given  also  to  the  Mendseans,  or  Christians  of  St. 
John. 

HEMEROCAL'LIS.  See  Day-lily. 

HEMI,  hem'i  [Gr.  hemi,  half — from  hemisti,  the  half]: 
a  prefix  signifying  a  half.  Dem'i  [F.]:  a  half.  SemT  [L.]: 
a  half. 

HEMIC  ARP,  n.  Mm'i-k&rp  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  karpos, 
fruit]:  in  bat.,  one  portion  of  a  fruit  which  spontaneously 
divides  into  halves. 

HEMICHOREA,  n.  hemti-kdr'e-a  [prefix  hemi-;  Gr. 
choreia,  dancing]:  in  pathol.,  form  of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  in  which  the  movements  are  entirely  confined  to  one 
side. 

HEMICRANIA,  hcm-i-kra' ni-a,  or  Hemicrany  [Gr. 
hemi,  half;  kranion,  the  skull;  Fr.  migraine ;  Eng.  me¬ 
grims] |:  a  variety  of  headache  (q.v.),  affecting  only  one  side 
at  a  time,  also  frequently  intermittent;  whence  it  has  been 
termed,  not  accurately,  brow-ague. 

HEMICYCLE,  n.  hem'i-si-kl  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  Eng.  cycle]: 
a  half  cycle  or  circle;  in  bot.,  applied  to  the  transition  from 
one  floral  whorl  to  another  when  it  coincides  with  a  definite 
number  of  turns  of  the  spiral. 

HEMIDESMUS,  hem-i-des'mtis:  genus  of  plants  of  nat. 
ord.  Asclepmdacece.  The  root  of  Ii .  Indicus  is  used  in 
medicine,  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  known  as  Indian  sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  appears  to  derive  its  properties  from  a  crystal- 
lizable  and  volatile  principle  called  Hemidesmin  or  Hemi- 
desmic  Acid.  The  plant  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  leathery 
leaves  and  axillary  umbels  of  flowers.  It  is  common  in 
almost  all  parts  of  India. 

HEMIDIAPENTE,  n.  hem-i-di-a-pen'te:  in  mus.,  an 
imperfect  fifth. 

HEMIDISTROPHIA,  n.  hem-i-dis-trd'fi-a  [prefix  hemi-; 
Gr.  dus.  hard;  trophe,  nourishment]:  in  bot.,  only  partial 
nourishment,  as  in  the  case  of  trees  nailed  to  a  wall  or 
whose  roots  are  prevented  from  spreading  sufficiently  by 
too  close  proximity  to  other  roots. 

HEMIDITONE,  n.  hem-i-dit'on:  in  mus.,  the  less  or 
minor  third. 

HEMIGAMOUS,  a.  he-mig'd-miis  [Gr.  hemi,  half; 
gamos,  marriage]:  having  two  florets  in  the  same  spikelet, 
one  of  which  is  neuter  and  the  other  unisexual. 

HEMIGLYPH,  n.  hem'i-glif  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  gluphe,  a 
carving]:  in  arch.,  a  half  channel  at  the  edge  of  the  triglyph 
tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 


HEMIHEDRAL— HEMISPHERE. 

HEMIHEDRAL,  a.  hem'i-he' drtil  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  hedra, 
a  seat]:  in  a  crystal ,  having  only  alternate  faces  developed; 
having  only  half  the  usual  number  of  normal  planes. 

HEMILYTRA,  n.  plu.  hem'Ui'trti  [Gr.  hemi,  half; 
elutron ,  a  sheath]:  among  certain  insects,  wings  which 
have  the  apex  membranous,  while  the  inner  portion  is 
chitinous,  and  resembles  the  elytron  of  a  beetle. 

HEMIMETABOLIC,  a.  hem'i-mU-d-bdl'ik  [Gr.  hemi, 
half;  metabole,  change]:  applied  to  insects  which  undergo 
an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

HEMIMORPHITE,  n.  hem'i-mdr' fit  [Gr.  hemi,  half; 
morphe,  shape]:  a  silicate  of  zinc  forming  a  valuable  ore. 

HEMIOPIA,  n.  hZm'i-o'pi-&  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  ops,  the 
eye]:  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  only  half  the  object  is 
seen:  the  disease  is  rare,  and  imperfectly  understood. 

HEMIPLEGIA,  h%m-i-plef ji-a  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  plcge, 
stroke]:  paralysis  (q.v.)  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face  and 
t^dy  usually  depending  on  disease  of  the  brain.  It  is 
opposed  in  signification  to  Paraplegia  (q.v.). 

HEMIPODE,  hem'i-pod  ( Hemipodius ):  genus  of  gallina¬ 
ceous  birds,  nearly  allied  to  quails,  but  distinguished  by  a 
more  slender  beak,  and  by  the  want  of  a  hind-toe.  They 
are  the  smallest  of  gallinaceous  birds,  and  inhabit  culti¬ 
vated  ground  and  sterile  sandy  plains  in  warm  countries. 
One  species,  the  Andalusian  Hemipode  ( H .  tachydromus) , 
is  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
The  whole  length  is  about  six  inches. 

HEMIPTERA,  n.  plu.  he-mip'ter-ti,  or  Hemip'ters,  n. 
plu.  -terz  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  pteron,  a  wing]:  order  of  insects 
with  four  wings,  a  mouth  formed  for  sucking,  undergoing 
imperfect  metamorphoses,  and  having  the  first  pair  of  wings 
either  of  a  firm  membranous  substance  without  scales,  or 
leathery  at  their  base,  and  membranous  at  their  tips. 
Those  with  the  first  pair  of  wings  of  the  former  character 
are  the  order  Homoptera  (q  v.)  of  many  entomologists; 
the  latter  are  the  Hemiptera  proper,  the  section  or  sub¬ 
order  Heteroptera  of  Cuvier  and  others.  The  wings  of  the 
hemiptera  proper  in  general  overlap  each  other,  and  are 
horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  when  at  rest.  Some  kinds  are 
wingless,  which,  however,  otherwise  exhibit  the  characters 
of  this  order.  Some  of  the  hemiptera  feed  on  vegetables, 
and  some  on  animal  juices.  The  principal  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  their  metamorphoses  are  increase  of  size 
and  development  of  wings.  They  are  active  in  all  stages. 
Some  of  them  are  aquatic.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
tropical  countries,  and  some  of  the  tropical  kinds  are  very 
splendid.  Examples  of  this  order  are  water-bugs,  boat- 
flies,  and  water-scorpions.  Hemip'teral,  a.  pertaining  to; 
ateo  Hemip'terous,  a.  -Us. 

HEMISPHERE,  n.  hem'i-sfer  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  sphaira, 
a  globe]:  a  half  sphere  or  globe;  sphere  bisected  by  a  plane 
passing  through  its  centre;  a  representation  of  half  the 
earth;  in  anat.,  applied  to  each  lateral  half  of  the  brain. 
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Hem'ispher'ical,  a.  -sfer'l-k&l,  or  Hem'ispher'ic,  a.  -Ik, 
containing  half  a  sphere  or  globe;  half-round. 

HEMISTICH,  n.  hem'i-stik  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  stichos,  a 
row,  a  verse]:  the  half  of  a  line  in  poetry,  or  an  incom¬ 
plete  line.  Hemistichal,  a.  hem-is'ti-ktil,  pertaining  to  a 
hemistich. 

HEMITROPE,  a.  hem'i-trop  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  trdpe,  a 
turning]:  half  turned:  N.  in  min.,  a  twin  crystal  whose 
halves  exhibit  a  reversed  position  to  one  another.  Hem- 
itropal,  a.  he-mU'r o-pal,  in  hot.,  designating  an  anatropal 
ovule  in  which  the  raphe  only  extends  along  the  back  of 
the  ovule — only  half-way  from  the  chalaza  to  the  micro- 
pyle.  See  Anatropal. 

HEMLOCK,  n.  hem'lok  [AS.  hemleac;  comp.  Ger.  ham- 
men,  to  maim,  and  AS.  leac,  a  leek,  a  plant — lit.,  the  herb 
that  hurts],  ( Conium ):  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Umbelli- 
feroe,  having  compound  umbels  of  small  white  flowers, 
small  general  and  partial  involucres,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
merely  rudimentary,  and  a  compressed  ovate  fruit  with  fir 
prominent  wavy  ridges  and  no  vittce.  The  best  known  and 
only  important  species  is  the  Common  Hemlock  ( C .  macu- 
latum),  which  grows  by  waysides,  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
similar  situations  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  temperate  Asia  and  now  also  as  a  naturalized  plant  in 
cultivated  districts  of  N.  America  and  in  Chili.  It  has  a 
root  somewhat  resembling  a  small  parsnip;  a  round 
•branched,  hollow,  bright-green  stem,  2-7  ft.  high,  generally 
spotted  dark  with  purple;  the  leaves  large,  tripinnate,  of 
dark  shining  green  color;  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  pinnatifid. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  perfectly  destitute  of  hairs,  and 
the  stem  is  smooth  and  spotted  with  purple.  Both  the 
general  and  partial  umbels  have  many  rays.  The  general 
involucres  consist  of  several  small  leaflets;  the  partial 
involucres  of  three  small  leaflets,  all  on  one  side.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  nauseous  smell,  particularly  if  rubbed  or 
bruised.  The  leaves,  and  sometimes  the  fruits,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine.  They  should  be  gathered  just  before 
the  time  or  at  the  commencement  of  flowering,  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  larger  stalks  they  should  be  quickly 
dried  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  120°.  They  should  then  be 
preserved  in  perfectly  closed  tin  canisters.  As,  however, 
the  dried  leaves  sometimes  yield  no  conia,  conylai,  or 
coniine  (a  volatile  alkaloid,  which  is  the  active  principle 
in  the  plant),  the  fresh  leaves  are  much  more  certain  in 
their  action. 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  hemlock  is  the  coniine 
(q.v.)  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  fruit  (seeds)  than  in 
the  leaves.  From  40  lbs.  of  the  ripe  but  green  seeds,  Dr. 
Christison  obtained  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  hydrated 
conia.  As  it  is  volatile,  it  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds 
with  water  which  contains  a  little  potash  in  solution:  conia 
then  passes  over  with  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
oil,  and  when  purified  by  redistillation,  it  is  obtained  as  a 
colorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.8,  a  penetrating,  hemlock-like  odor,  communicating  a 
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burning  sensation  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  acting  as 
a  very  energetic  poison.  It  exhibits  a  powerful  alkaline 
reaction,  and  precipitates  many  metallic  oxides  from  their 
salts.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  compound  to  assume 
first  a  purple-red,  then  an  olive-green  color ;  while  nitric  acid 
gives  a  blood-red  color,  fading  into  an  orange.  Its  composi¬ 
tion  is  represented  by  the  formula  C8H1?N.  Wertheim  has 
recently  discovered  a  second  alkaloid  in  hemlock,  which 
contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  more  of  water 
than  conia.  The  substance,  whose  formula  is  CsHi  7NO,  he 
names  conidrin.  It  may  be  sublimed  in  beautiful  colorless 
needles,  and  is  much  less  poisonous  than  conia. 

Conia  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  Norve- 
gica  under  the  name  of  Coniinum,  the  dose  being  from  one- 
fortieth  to  the  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  grain.  The  following 
illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  its  activity  as  a  poison: 
One  drop  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killed  it  in  nine  min¬ 
utes;  three  drops  employed  in  the  same  way  killed  a  strong 
cat  in  a  minute  and  a  half ;  while  five  drops  poured  into  the 
throat  of  a  small  dog  began  to  act  in  thirty  seconds,  and  in 
thirty  seconds  more,  motion  and  respiration  had  ceased.  It 
seems  to  exhaust  the  energy  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  to 
cause  muscular  paralysis. 

The  uses  of  hemlock  in  medicine  may  be  arranged  under 
two  distinct  heads:  (1)  Those  which  depend  on  its  resolvent 
and  alterative  powers;  (2)  Those  which  have  reference  to 
its  influence  over  the  nervous  system.  (1)  It  has  been 
found  useful  in  mammary  tumors  and  profuse  secretion  of 
milk,  in  bronchocele,  in  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas,  in  scrofulous  affections,  etc.,  and  at  one  time 
had  high  reputation  in  cancer.  (2)  It  is  useful  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  and  anodyne  in  hooping-cough,  spasmodic 
cough,  generally  asthma,  neuralgia,  etc. 

In  large  or  poisonous  doses  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
coma  (such  as  opium  does),  and  sometimes  to  convulsions  or 
violent  delirium.  Kercher  relates  the  following  singular 
instance  of  delirium  from  its  use:  Two  priests  ate  hemlock- 
root  by  mistake;  they  became  raving  mad,  and  fancying 
that  they  were  geese,  plunged  into  the  water.  For  three 
years  they  were  afflicted  with  partial  palsy  and  violent  pain. 

It  may  be  administered  internally  in  the  form  of  powder 
(of  the  leaves),  tincture  or  extract,  wrhile  externally  it  may 
be  applied  as  a  soothing  application  to  ulcers,  painful  piles, 
etc.  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  poultice.  The  conia  being 
volatile,  often  escapes  from  the  powdered  leaves  and  from 
the  extract,  and  of  the  three  preparations  named,  the  tinc¬ 
ture  is  the  best.  The  succus  conii,  or  Preserved  Juice  of 
Hemlock ,  prepared  by  pharmaceutical  chemists,  is  more 
certain  in  its  action  than  any  of  the  pharmacopceial  pre¬ 
parations. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  hemlock,  the  evacuation  of  the 
stomach  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  poisoning  by  hemlock  was  a  common  mode 
of  death  for  condemned  criminals,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Socrates  died;  but  whether  the  juice  of  the  Common  Hem- 
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lock  or  the  Water  Hemlock  was  used  is  unknown.  Water 
Hemlock,  or  Cowbane  ( Cicuta  virosa ),  also  is  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant,  of  a  genus  having  much  vaulted  umbels,  a 
5-toothed  calyx,  and  almost  globose  fruit,  each  carpel  with 
five  broad  flattened  ribs  and  evident  single  vittce.  Water 
hemlock  grows  in  ditches,  the  margins  of  ponds,  and  wet 
grounds  in  Europe  and  n.  Asia.  It  has  a  large,  fleshy  white 
root,  covered  externally  with  fibres,  an  erect,  much- 
branched  stem  2-5  ft.  high ;  tripinnate  leaves,  with  linear- 
lanceolate  regular  and  sharply  serrated  leaflets,  no  general 
involucre  or  only  a  single  small  leaflet,  partial  involucres  of 
many  short,  narrow  leaflets  and  white  flowers.  It  is  a  viru¬ 
lent,  narcotic,  acrid  poison.  Serious  accidents  have  oc¬ 
curred  from  eating  the  root.  Another  species  C.  maculuta , 
is  common  in  N.  America,  growing  in  marshy  places.  It  has 
a  spotted  stem,  like  that  of  a  true  hemlock,  the  name  of 
which  it  very  generally  receives  in  N.  America.  The 
leaves  are  triternate,  the  leaflets  ternate.  It  is  a  very 
poisonous  plant,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  deaths.  Cicuta 
in  Latin,  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  same  plant 
called  Coneion  by  the  Greeks,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
this  or  the  previous  plant  was  so  denominated. 

HEM'LOCK  SPRUCE.  See  Fir. 

HEM'METER,  John  Cohn,  American  physician:  b. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1864,  April  25.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Gymnasium,  Wiesbaden,  Germany ;  Baltimore  City  College ; 
and  University  of  Maryland ;  and  became  clinical  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  last  named  institution,  and  director  of 
the  clinical  laboratory.  He  is  associate  editor  of  Archives 
for  Digestives  Diseases,  Berlin,  and  author  of:  The  Special 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs 
(1896);  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  (1897);  Diseases  of  the 
Intestines  (1901);  Theodore  Billroth,  a  biographg  (1900). 
He  is  also  a  composer,  and  has  composed  Hygeia 
(cantata);  Prelude  and  Choral  Music  to  the  23d  Psalm  and 
other  works. 

HEMODORACEiE  — HEMOGLOB INE  —HEMOPTY¬ 
SIS.  See  under  H.®-. 

HEMORRHAGE — HEMORRHOIDS.  See  under  H^e-. 

HEMP,  n.  hemp  [Dut.  hennip ;  Ger.  hanf;  Icel.  hanpr ]: 
the  fibres  or  threads  of  a  plant  of  the  same  name  cleaned 
and  dressed,  used  for  making  coarse  cloth,  ropes,  etc.; 
the  Canndbis  stitivti,  ord.  Cann&blnacece;  another  species 
C.  indica,  used  in  India  under  various  names  as  a  narcotic 
and  intoxicant.  Hempen,  a.  hem'pn,  made  of  hemp. 
Hempy,  a.  hem' pi,  like  hemp;  fibrous.  Hempy,  or  Hempie, 
n.  hem' pi,  in  Scot.,  one  for  whom  the  hemp  grows;  a  rogue. 
Adj.  roguishly;  romping.  Hemp-Seed,  the  seeds  of  hemp- 
plants,  used  as  food  for  cage-birds,  and  from  which  an  oil 
is  expressed. 

HEMP  {Cannabis  Sativa ):  plant  of  the  nettle  family, 
cultivated  for  the  fibres  which  surround  the  stem  and  for 
its  seed.  The  fibre  is  similar  to  that  of  flax  but  is  stronger 
and  is  not  as  soft  or  fine.  The  seed  contains  about  25 
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per  cent,  of  an  oil  valuable  for  painting.  From  the  juice 
of  the  plant,  also  from  the  seed,  the  people  of  warm  coun¬ 
tries  obtain  an  intoxicating  liquor.  The  narcotic  poison 
hashish  is  obtained  from  the  seed  and  a  preparation  from 
the  Indian  hemp  ( C .  indicas),  is  often  used  in  medicine 
but  in  unskilled  hands  is  a  dangerous  remedy;  this  species 
is  worthless  for  fibre  production.  In  the  United  States 
the  seed  is  fed,  in  small  quantities,  to  live  stock.  Cooking 
renders  it  more  digestive. 


Hemp  ( Cannabis  sativa). 

A,  male  inflorescence;  B,  female  inflorescence. 


When  the  seed  is  allowed  to  ripen,  hemp  is  a  somewhat 
exhausting  crop,  and  should  not  be  grown  upon  a  given 
field  more  than  once  in  five  years.  When  cultivated  for 
the  fibre  alone  and  rotted  on  the  land,  it  is  not  exhausting. 
It  is  a  native  of  a  warm  temperate  region,  northern  India, 
and  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  such  climates, 
often  attaining  a  height  of  16  or  18  ft.  It  is  not  cultivated 
in  the  tropics.  In  this  country,  on  rich  land,  it  grows  from 
7  to  12  ft.  high.  It  is  produced,  to  some  extent,  in  nearly 
all  civilized  countries,  but  more  largely  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere.  The  United  States  imports  large  quantities 
of  the  fibre  every  year. 

Hemp  thrives  best  in  a  rich  and  moist  soil.  The  land 
should  be  ploughed  in  the  autumn  and  again  in  the  spring. 
Manures  or  fertilizers  should  be  freely  used  and  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  ground  for  the  previous  crop.  The  sur¬ 
face  must  be  made  very  fine  just  before  the  seed  is  sown, 
At  the  north,  sowing  is  done  from  about  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  June.  About  midway  between  these 
dates  is  best  in  ordinary  seasons.  At  the  south,  earlier 
sowing  is  required.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  at  the 
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rate  of  about  1  bushel  per  acre,  either  by  hand  or  by  drill  with 
the  teeth  replaced  by  a  board  to  spread  the  seed .  The  seed 
may  be  covered  with  a  light  harrow.  Grain  drills  usually 
cover  hemp  seed  too  deeply.  As  the  seed  loses  its  vitality 
with  age  it  is  desirable  to  sow  that  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  If  older  seed  is  used  the  quantity  should  be 
increased.  The  principal  enemies  of  the  hemp  plant  are 
the  cut-worm  (see  Cut-Worm)  and  broom  rape,  parasitic 
on  hemp  roots.  As  the  plant  is  vigorous  and  grows  rapidly, 
it  will  keep  down  weeds  and  will  not  require  cultivation. 

When  the  blossoms  turn  yellow  and  begin  to  fall,  usually 
in  from  13  to  15  weeks  after  the  seed  is  sown,  the  hemp 
should  be  harvested.  Until  recently  this  was  done  by 
cutting  the  plants  by  hand  but  the  present  practice  is  to 
cut  them  with  a  self  rake  reaper,  mowing  machine  or  self 
binder.  After  drying  for  two  or  three  days  the  stalks 
should  be  bound  and  put  into  stacks,  which  may  remain 
until  cool  weather.  It  should  then  be  rotted  in  order  that 
the  fibre  may  be  separated  from  the  woody  stalk  which  it 
envelops  and  to  which  it  tenaciously  adheres.  Rotting  is 
accomplished  by  spreading  the  stalks  thinly  and  evenly 
upon  a  grass-covered  field,  called  dew-rotting;  or  by  sub¬ 
merging  them  in  a  pond  or  tank,  known  as  water  rotting. 
For  the  former  method  from  three  to  six  weeks  are  required 
and  the  stalks  need  to  be  turned  once  or  twice.  Water- 
rotting  requires  less  time  and  gives  better  results.  It  is 
frequently  commenced  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  plants 
are  cut,  and  completed  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  warmer 
the  water,  the  more  rapidly  the  rotting  is  effected.  When 
the  woody  stem  will  break  without  bending  and  will 
separate  readily  from  the  fibre,  the  process  is  finished. 
If  spread  upon  the  grass,  the  stalks  should  be  bound  and 
stacked.  If  rotted  in  water,  they  must  be  spread  and 
dried  before  they  are  tied  in  bundles.  The  hemp  is  some¬ 
times  sold  from  the  stack  to  manufacturers,  who  separate 
the  fibre  from  the  waste  matter  by  machinery.  In  other 
cases  the  separation  is  effected  in  the  field  by  means  of  a 
rude  brake  which  reduces  the  stems  to  short  pieces  which 
are  shaken  out  by  whipping  the  fibre  oVer  the  brake. 
The  fibres  are  sometimes  combed  and  straightened  by 
being  drawn  through  a  hatchel  made  of  long,  sharp  iron 
teeth  set  in  a  plank,  but  some  manufacturers  prefer  to  do 
this  work  in  their  own  shops  with  machines  designed  for 
the  purpose.  When  these  processes  are  completed,  the 
fibre  is  packed  in  bales  and  sent  to  market. 

When  hemp  is  grown  for  seed,  a  different  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation  should  be  pursued.  It  should  be  planted  in  hills 
not  less  than  three  and  a  half  ft.  apart  each  way,  with  10 
or  12  seeds  in  each  hill,  to  provide  for  possible  failure  to 
germinate.  Cultivate  both  ways  several  times  during  the 
season.  Thin  slightly  when  the  plants  are  small.  When 
they  are  10  or  12  inches  high,  remove  all  but  three  stalks 
in  a  hill  and  bring  the  earth"  well  around  them  with  a  hand 
hoe.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  hemp  that  the  staminate  and  pis¬ 
tillate  blossoms  grow  on  different  plants,  When  the  bios- 
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soms  appear,  most  of  the  former  are  removed,  only  enough 
being  left  to  fertilize  the  seed  stalks:  one  male  plant  in  every 
other  hill  is  sufficient.  Some  growers  remove  a  much 
larger  proportion.  When  the  pollen  has  all  fallen,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  male  plants  are  cut  out.  The  other  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  seed  is  matured.  They 
should  then  be  cut,  and  placed  in  shocks  to  remain  until 
thoroughly  cured.  If  allowed  to  become  over-ripe,  the 
seed  will  shell  badly  in  the  field.  As  it  is  liable  to  heat, 
the  hemp  should  be  very  dry  when  threshed  and  the  seed 
spread  thinly  in  a  cool  and  well  ventilated  room.  On  good 
land  12  to  15  bushels  per  acre  may  be  obtained. 

HEMPL,  George,  American  philologist:  b.  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  1859,  July  6.  He  was  graduated  at  the  universities 
of  Michigan  1879  and  of  Jena  in  1889,  and  was  appointed 
instructor  in  German  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1884. 
After  spending  three  years  abroad  (1886-9)  in  study  at 
Gottingen,  Tubingen,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin,  he  became 
junior  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  has  been  professor  of  English  philology  and 
general  linguistics  since  1897.  He  has  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  among  his  technical  works  may  be  mentioned 
German  Orthography  and  Phonology  (1897);  German 
Grammar  (1901). 

HEMP  PALM  ( Chamcerops  excelsa),  [see  Cham.erops]:  a 
palm  of  China  and  Japan,  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  of  which 
is  much  used  in  those  countries  for  making  cordage.  Hats 
are  made  of  its  leaves,  and  even  cloaks  and  other  garments 
for  wet  weather. 

HEMPSTEAD:  a  former  village  in  Queens  co.,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Long  Island  railroad,  20  m.  e.  of 
Brooklyn.  It  is  tastefully  laid  out,  prettily  built,  lighted 
with  gas  and  electricity,  and  contains  Hempstead  Institute, 
several  churches  (the  Presb.  organized  1644;  and  the  Prot. 
Episc.,  possessing  a  charter  granted  by  George  II.  and 
communion  plate  given  by  Queen  Anne),  several  public 
halls,  patent-leather  factory,  machine  shops,  newspapers, 
flour  and  molding-mills,  fire  dept.,  and  hotels.  Hempstead 
township  borders  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  contains  19 
villages  of  which  Rockaway,  Pearsall’s,  Baldwin’s,  Freeport, 
Garden  City  (q.v.),  and  Rockville  Centre  are  the  principal. 
The  upper  half  of  the  original  township,  bordering  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  known  as  N.  Hempstead  township, 
also  contains  many  villages,  and  its  village  Mineola,  was 
formerly  a  capital  of  Queens  co.,  and  the  seat  of  the  noted 
Queens  co.  agricultural  fairs.  Hempstead  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  villages  are  popular  resorts  of  New  York  families  and 
fashionable  life  has  established  itself  in  hotels  along  the 
ocean  beach  and  on  the  island  of  Long  Beach,  which  is  near. 
Hempstead  became  a  part  of  Greater  New  York,  1898, 
Jan.  1. 

HEMPSTEAD-BEDS,  n.  Kemp’ sled  [from  Hempstead 
parish  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight]:  series  of 
geological  beds,  some  marine,  others  freshwater,  of  Lower 
Miocene  age,  and  of  170  ft.  in  thickness. 
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HEMS,  htms,  or  Homs,  horns,  or  Hums,  hums  [Lat.  E me¬ 
sa]:  city  of  Syria,  about  a  mile  e.  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  lat.  about  34°  44'  n.,  long.  36°  43'  e.  It  is  65  m. 
n.e.  of  Baalbek  and  110  m.  w.n.w.  of  Tadmor  (Palmyra). 
It  is  clean? compactly  built,  and  surrounded  by  old  walls; 
and  though  no  ancient  buildings  remain,  the  antiquity  of 
the  city  is  attested  by  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  by 
several  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  foundations  of  ancient 
baths  with  specimens  of  mosaic  pavement.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  noted  for  its  splendid  temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of 
the  priests  of  which  Elagabalus  or  Heliogabalus,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome.  Under  the  walls  of  Hems, 
Zenobia  was  defeated  by  Emperor  Aurelian  272.  In  636, 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  when  its  old  Semitic 
name  Hems  was  revived;  and  1099  the  Crusaders  rode 
through  its  opened  gates.  Since  then,  Hems  has  experi¬ 
enced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  all  of  which,  however, 
it  has  survived,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  of  several  manufactures.  Pop.  20,000  to  30,000  of 
which  about  7,000  are  Christians. 

HEMSTERHUIS,  hem'ster-hoys,  Tiberius:  1685,  Jan.  9 
— 1766,  Apr.  7;  b.  Groningen,  Holland:  he  became  prof, 
of  Greek  and  of  history  at  Leyden  1740,  where  he  died. 
One  of  the  greatest  Greek  scholars  of  his  time,  Hemsterhuis 
may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  school  of  Greek  philol¬ 
ogy,  to  which  belonged  his  distinguished  pupils  Ruhnken 
and  Valkenaer.  His  editions  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux 
(1706),  of  the  Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian  (1708  and  32),  and 
of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  (1744,  by  Schafer  1811),  are 
his  principal  literary  works.  A  beautiful  picture  of  his 
life  is  given  in  Ruhnken’s  Elogium  Hemsterhusii  (Leyd. 
1768  and  89),  republished  in  Lindemann’s  Vitce  duumviro- 
rum  T .  Hemsterhusii  et  D.  Ruhnkenii  (Leip.  1822).  From 
Hemsterhuis's  mss.,  Anecdota  Hemsterhusiana  (1825) 
have  been  edited  by  Geel,  and  Orationes  et  Epistolce  (1839) 
by  Friedemann. 

HEMSTITCH,  n.  hem' stick:  a  stitch  in  needlework, 
made  by  drawing  out  a  few  parallel  threads  and  fastening 
the  cross  threads  in  successive  small  clusters. 

HEM'STREET,  Charles,  American  journalist  and 
author:  b.  New  York,  1866,  Sept.  20.  He  entered  the 
profession  of  journalism  as  a  reporter  in  1886,  and  was 
connected  with  the  City  Press  Association  until  1900, 
when  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
historical  research.  He  has  published:  Manhattan  (1888); 
Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  New  York  (1899);  The  Calendar 
of  Old  New  York  (1900);  History  of  New  York  City  (1901); 
When  Old  New  York  was  Young  (1901);  Literary  New 
York  (1903) ;  Flower  of  the  Fort  (1904) ;  etc. 

HEN,  n.  hen  [Icel.  hcena,  a  hen — from  hani,  a  cock;  hann, 
he,  hun,  she:  Ger.  henne,  a  hen]:  the  female  of  any  kind  of 
fowl  (see  Fowl).  Hen'pecked,  a.  -pekt,  governed  by  the 
wife.  Hen-coop,  -kop,  a  cage  for  fowls.  Hen'harrier, 
a  kind  of  hawk  or  kite — so  called  as  the  harasser  or  enemy 
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of  hens.  Hen'bane,  n.  -ban  [hen,  and  bane],  ( Hyoscy'amus ) ; 
genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Solanacece,  having  a  five-toothed 
calyx,  an  irregular  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  a  capsule 
opening  by  a  lid,  and  inclosed  in  the  hardened  calyx.  The 
species  are  mostly  annual  and  biennial  herbaceous  plants, 
and  natives  of  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Common  Henbane  ( H .  niger)  represents  some  15  species 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  springs  up  in  waste 
places  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  eastern  United 
States  where  it  has  become  naturalized.  It  is  an  annual, 
somewhat  bushy,  about  two  ft.  high;  with  large  sinuated 
or  sharply  lobed  leaves  without  leaf-stalks,  and  large 
dingy-yellow  flowers,  with  brownish-red  or  purple  veins. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  unctuous  hairs,  and  has  a 
nauseous  smell,  which  gives  warning  of  its  strong  narcotic 
poisonous  quality. 

The  seeds  contain  in  largest  quantity  the  peculiar  alka¬ 
loid  on  which  chiefly  the  properties  of  the  plant  depend 
Hyoscyamia  or  Hyoscyamine,  which  crystallizes  in  stellated 
acicular  crystals  of  a  silky  lustre.  The  symptoms  of  poison¬ 
ing  by  henbane  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  other  nar¬ 
cotic  poisons,  and  the  proper  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
poisoning  by  opium.  In  medicine,  henbane  is  employed 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  leaves  are  the  part 
commonly  used:  they  are  gathered  and  quickly  dried  when 
the  plant  is  in  full  flower.  Fomentations  of  henbane  are 
applied  to  painful  glandular  swellings,  parts  affected  with 
neuralgia,  etc.,  and  are  often  found  to  afford  relief.  An 
extract  of  henbane  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of 
belladonna  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Tincture  and 
extract  of  henbane  are  often  administered  in  annoying 
cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  diseases  requiring 
sedatives  and  antispasmodics.  Henbane  is  used  also  to 
calm  mental  irritation  and  to  induce  sleep.  For  many 
cases,  it  has  one  great  advantage  over  laudanum,  in  not 
producing  constipation.  The  smoke  from  the  burning 
seeds  of  henbane  is  sometimes  introduced  into  a  carious 
tooth,  to  relieve  toothache.  The  other  species  of  henbane 
possess  similar  properties.  The  dried  stalks  of  H.  albus 
are  used  by  smoking  in  Greece  to  allay  toothache. 

HENCE,  ad.  hens  [AS.  heona;  OE.  hennes,  hence]:  from 
this  place;  from  this  source;  from  this  time;  away;  to  a 
distance ;  for  or  from  this  reason .  Hence'forth,  ad .  -forth , 
from  this  time  forward.  Hencefor'ward,  ad.  -fdr'werd, 
from  this  time  to  futurity.  Note.—  From  hence  is  a 
common  but  erroneous  expression ;  the  ‘from’  is  superfluous. 

HENCHMAN,  n.  hensh'm&n  [ haunch ,  and  man:  OE. 
henxman,  a  groom]:  a  supporter;  one  who  stands  at  one's 
haunch;  a  servant.  Note—  It  is  said  that  OE.  hengest,  a 
horse,  and  man  is  a  more  probable  derivation,  thus  mean¬ 
ing  ‘groom/  or  one  who  attends  to  his  master's  horse  or 
horses. 

HEND,  v.  hend,  or  Hent,  v.  hgnt  [Icel.  henda,  to  seize: 
OF.  hancher,  to  grasp  or  snatch  at  with  the  teeth]:  in  OE., 
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to  seize;  to  lay  hold  on;  to  surround;  to  mob;  to  overtake- 
Hend'ing,  imp.  Hend'ed,  pp.  Hent'ing,  imp.  Hent'- 
ed,  pp. 

HENDECAGON,  n.  hen-dek'd-gbn  [Gr.  hendeka,  eleven, 
goriid ,  an  angle]:  a  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  eleven  angles. 

HENDECASYLLABLE,  n.  hen' dek-d-sil' d-bl  [Gr.  hln- 
dtkd,  eleven;  sull&be,  a  syllable]:  a  metrical  line  of  eleven 
syllables. 

HENDERSON,  hen'  der-son:  city,  cap.  of  Henderson  co., 
Ky.  ;on  the  O.  river,  and  the  Louisville  and  N.,  the  IllinoisC., 
and  the  Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  74m. 
n.  of  Hopkinsville,  212  m.w.s.w.  of  Louisville.  It  is  in  a  rich 
timber,  coal,  and  salt  region;  has  regular  steamboat  con¬ 
nection  with  Louisville,  Memphis,  and  other  points;  ships 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  grain,  and  contains  tobacco 
stemmeries,  cigar  factory,  foundry,  car-works,  carriage  and 
wagon  factories,  grist,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  woolen  and 
churn  factories,  municipal  water-works,  gas  and  electric- 
lighting  plants,  banks,  churches,  schools,  fair  grounds  and 
park.  The  government,  under  the  charter  of  1893,  invested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  common  council. 
Pop.  (1910)  11,452. 

HENDERSON,  N.  C.,  town,  county-seat  of  Vance 
county,  on  the  Southern  and  the  Seaboard  A.  L.  R.R.’s; 
about  12  m.  east  of  Oxford  and  42  m.  north  of  Raleigh. 
Henderson  was  settled  in  1820,  but  was  not  incorporated 
until  1842.  It  is  situated  in  a  cotton  and  tobacco  region  of 
the  state.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  cotton- 
gins,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  cotton-mills,  knitting-mills, 
tobacco  warehouses,  wagon-factories,  flour-mills,  and  lum¬ 
ber-yards.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  4,000. 

HENDERSON,  Texas,  town,  county-seat  of  Rusk 
county;  on  a  branch  of  the  International  &  G.  N.  railroad; 
about  122  m.  southeast  of  Dallas  and  165  m.  north  by  east 
from  Houston.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  section, 
and  the  chief  industries  are  connected  with  agricultural 
products.  Its  chief  industrial  establishments  are  a 
foundry,  a  pottery,  and  cotton-gins.  The  trade  is  in 
manufactured  articles,  live-stock,  cotton  and  vegetables. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  normal  college. 

IIEN'DERSON,  Alexander:  1583-1646,  Aug.  19;  b. 
Creich,  Fifeshire,  Scotland:  ecclesiastic  and  reformer.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrews,  became  prof,  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  there  1610,  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Leuchars  by  Abp.  Gladstanes  1612,  and  after  a 
brief  period  of  extreme  unpopularity  occasioned  by  his 
Episcopal  views  he  adopted  Presbyterianism,  and  labored 
with  large  results  in  that  parish  18  years.  When,  1636, 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  force  Episcopal  forms  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  prescribing  for  it  a  book  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  canons,  one  of  ordination,  and  a  third  of  common 
prayer,  Henderson  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  measure 
The  bishops  ordered  the  ministers  to  use  the  new  forms,  the 
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ministers  united  in  a  petition  drawn  up  by  Henderson  to 
the  privy  council  for  a  suspension  of  the  orders,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  Scotch  people  favoring  the  opposition,  com¬ 
mittees  of  4  members  each  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  and  ministers.  These 
representatives,  known  as  ‘The  Tables/  met  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  house;  their  meetings  were  at  once  prohibited  by  the 
king,  and  the  delegates  determining  to  renew  the  national 
covenant,  Henderson  wrote  the  bond  and  Warriston  the 
legal  warrant.  The  covenant  was  subscribed  by  several 
thousand  persons  in  the  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh, 
1638,  Feb.  28.  Copies  of  the  document  were  distributed 
and  eagerly  signed  in  all  parts  of  Scotland.  While  Hen¬ 
derson  was  supporting  the  popular  measure  in  the  n. 
shires,  the  king  was  forced  by  the  widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  gen.  assembly  and  parliament. 
The  former  met  in  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  1638,  Nov.  21, 
and  Henderson  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator; 
whereupon  it  was  dissolved  by  the  king’s  orders.  But  the 
body  continued  sitting,  condemned  the  assemblies  1606-18 
and  the  Service  Book,  excommunicated  8  bishops,  deposed 
the  other  6,  and  prohibited  the  Episcopacy  and  the  articles 
of  Perth.  Henderson  was  transferred  from  Leuchars  to 
Greyfriar’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  1639,  Jan.  10,  published 
the  Remonstrance  of  the  Nobility  and  Instructions  for 
Defensive  Arms,  was  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  at 
the  ‘pacification’  of  Birks — when  the  king  granted  all  the 
demands  of  the  Scotch — and  1640  was  elected  rector  of 
Edinburgh  Univ.,  an  office  to  which  he  was  re-elected 
annually  till  his  death.  He  drew  up  the  ‘Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.’ 

HEN'DERSON,  Charles  Hanford,  American  educator 
and  author:  b.  Philadelphia,  1861,  Dec.  30.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882,  was 
lecturer  at  the  Franklin  Institute  1883—5,  1885—6;  lecturer 
on  education  at  Harvard  1897—8;  and  director  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  1898-9.  He  has  published  Elements 
of  Physics  (1900);  John  Percy  field:  the  Anatomy  of  Cheer¬ 
fulness  (1903) ;  The  Children  of  Good  Fortune  (1905);  etc. 

HENDERSON,  Charles  Richmond,  American  educa¬ 
tor:  b.  Covington,  Ind.,  1848,  Dec.  17.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1870,  and  has  been 
professor  of  sociology  there  since  1892.  He  was  president 
26th  National  Conference  of  Charities  1898-9,  and  vice- 
president  National  Prison  Association.  He  has  published 
Social  Spirit  in  America  (1896);  Social  Settlement  (1897); 
Social  Element  (1898) ;  and  has  edited  numerous  publica¬ 
tions. 

HENDERSON,  David  Bremner,  American  statesman: 
b.  Old  Deer,  Scotland,  1840,  Mar.  14;  d.  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
1906,  Jan.  25.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  Upper  Iowa  University;  in  1861  entered  the  army  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Twelfth  Iowa  regiment;  lost  a  leg  at 
Corinth  (1863),  and  was  discharged  from  the  service. 
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He  then  became  commissioner  of  the  board  of  enrolment 
in  the  3d  Iowa  district,  but  re-entered  the  army  as  colonel 
in  1864.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Iowa  in  1865,  and  was  United  States  district  attorney  in 
the  northern  division  of  Iowa  1869-71.  He  early  became 
prominent  in  the  local  politics  of  his  district,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  three  republican  national  conventions.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
was  re-elected  biennally  till  1902.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republicans  in  the  house,  served 
on  the  committee  of  appropriations  for  10  years,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  rules  in  the  54th  and  55th  Congresses.  He 
assisted  Speaker  Reed  (q.v.)  in  the  making  of  the  ‘Reed 
rules/  was  consistently  an  advocate  of  sound  money,  and 
a  strong  supporter  of  President  McKinley’s  Cuban  policy. 
At  the  organization  of  the  56th  Congress  in  1899  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and  re-elected  in  1901;  he 
was  an  impartial  presiding  officer  and  took  important  part 
in  shaping  the  legislation  made  necessary  by  the  Spanish 
war  and  the  acquisition  of  new  territory.  In  1902  he 
declined  a  unanimous  renomination  from  his  district, 
because  he  could  not  support  the  policy  of  tariff  revision 
then  made  a  prominent  issue  by  Iowa  republicans. 

HENDERSON,  Isaac,  American  journalist  and  novel¬ 
ist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1850,  Feb.  13.  He  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1872,  and  the  same  year  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  which  journal 
he  became  publisher  in  1876.  He  sold  his  interest  in  1880, 
and  went  abroad  in  1888,  making  his  home  in  London  and 
Rome.  Author  of  The  Prelate  (1898) ;  Agatha  Page  (1900) ; 
The  Silent  Battle;  The  Mummy  and  the  Humming  Bird ; 
etc. 

HENDERSON,  James  Pinckney,  American  soldier  and 
politician:  b.  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  1808, 
Mar.  21;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1858,  June  4.  He  prac¬ 
tised  law  in  Mississippi ;  went  to  Texas  in  1836,  and  became 
secretary  of  state  of  the  Texan  republic  1837-9.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  England  and  France 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  and  went 
to  Washington  in  1844  to  secure  annexation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Texas  constitutional  convention  1845,  and 
the  following  year  was  elected  first  governor  of  the  State. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  senator  from  Texas  as  a  state 
rights  democrat.  Henderson  fought  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  Congress  gave  him  a  sword  for  his  gallantry. 

HENDERSON,  Mary  N.  Foote,  American  writer  on 
domestic  science:  b.  New  York,  1842.  She  was  married 
to  J.  B.  Henderson,  and  in  1876  organized  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Design.  She  is  the  author  of  Diet  for  the  Sick ; 
Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving;  etc. 

HENDERSON,  Peter,  American  horticulturist:  b. 
Porthead,  Scotland,  1823;  d.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1890,  Jan. 
17.  He  came  to  America  in  1843,  and  opened  a  seed-store 
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in  New  York  city  in  1862.  He  has  been  called  ‘the  father 
of  horticulture  and  ornamental  gardening  in  the  United 
States/  He  published  Practical  Floriculture  (1867); 
Gardening  for  Profit  (1866);  Gardening  for  Pleasure (187 5); 
Garden  and  Farm  Topics  (1884);  How  the  Farm  Pays 
(1884).  * 

HENDERSON,  Richard,  American  pioneer:  b.  Hanover 
County,  Virginia,  1734;  d.  North  Carolina  1785.  He  stud¬ 
ied  law  and  in  1769  was  appointed  associate  justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  North  Carolina  After  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  declined  re-election 
to  the  bench,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Transylvania  Land  Company.  By  this  scheme  the  com¬ 
pany  organized  as  a  political  community  with  president, 
legislature,  and  judges,  all  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Cumberland  River,  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  the 
Kentucky  River.  The  state  of  Virginia  annulled  the  deed 
of  sale  of  this  tract  of  territory  which  the  Cherokee  Indians 
had  given  to  the  Transylvania  Land  Company,  but  as  a 
reward  for  the  pioneer  work  of  the  company,  granted  them 
an  area  12  miles  square  on  the  Ohio  River,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Greene  River. 

HENDERSON,  William  James,  American  musical 
critic  and  author:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1855,  Dec.  4.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1876,  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune ,  the  following  year  becoming 
musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  was  associate 
editor  of  The  Standard  Dictionary  (1892-4),  and  has 
published:  The  Story  of  Music  (1889);  Preludes  and  Studies 
(1891);  Sea  Yarns  for  Boys  (1894);  Afloat  with  the  Flag 
(1895);  Elements  of  Navigation  (1895);  The  Last  Cruise 
of  the  Mohawk  (1897) ;  What  is  Good  Music  (1898) ;  How 
Music  Developed  (1899);  The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral 
Music  (1899);  Richard  Wagner  (1901);  Modern  Musical 
Drift  (1904);  Pipes  and  Timbrels,  poems  (1905);  etc. 

HEN'DERSONVILLE,  N.  C.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Henderson  county;  on  the  Southern  Railway;  about  21 
miles  south  of  Asheville  and  100  miles  west  of  Charlotte. 
It  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  portion  of  the  state,  but 
in  the  valleys  are  fertile  farm  lands.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  a  furniture  factory,  a  tannery,  a  canning 
factory,  and  a  lumber  yard.  Apples  and  vegetables  are 
among  the  agricultural  products  shipped  to  other  markets. 
Hendersonville  has  a  large  number  of  summer  guests 
owing  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  Pop.  (1910)  2,818. 

HENDIADYS,  n.  hen-di'  d-dis  [Gr.  hen  did  duoin,  one 
by  or  through  two]:  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  two  nouns 
are  used  instead  of  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  as  ‘a  mouth 
of  wisdom’  for  ‘a  wise  mouth’ — ‘craft  and  subtlety’  for 
‘subtle  craft;’  the  same  idea  presented  by  two  phrases. 

HENDRICKS,  hen'dnks,  Thomas  Andrews:  1819,  Sep. 
7 — 1885,  Nov.  25;  b.  near  Zanesville,  O.:  lawyer.  He 
graduated  at  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  1841,  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  bar  in  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  1843;  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  to  practice.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  1850-52  to  congress  as  a  demo¬ 
crat,  1851  to  the  Ind.  constitutional  convention ;  was  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  U.  S.  gen.  land  office  1855-59,  defeated  for 
gov.  of  Ind.  1860,  U.  S.  senator  and  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  judiciary,  claims,  public  lands,  and  naval 
affairs  1863-69;  was  a  strong  but  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  presidential  nomination  of  the  democratic  party 
1868,  defeated  for  gov.  1868,  and  elected  gov.  1872;  demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  vice-pres.  on  the  ticket  with  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  (see  Electoral  Commission,  Presidential)  1876, 
and  elected  vice-pres.  on  the  ticket  with  Grover  Cleveland 
1884.  He  had  great  personal  influence  in  his  state. 

HEN'DRIX,  Eugene  Russell,  American  Methodist 
bishop:  b.  Fayette,  Mo.,  1847,  May  17.  He  was  graduated 
from  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1867;  and 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  1869.  Appointed  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  in  1886,  he  has 
since  made  official  visits  to  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico, 
and  Brazil.  He  is  the  possessor  of  John  Wesley’s  manu¬ 
script  Journal  written  in  America  1736-7.  He  has  written 
Around  the  World  (1878);  Skilled  Labor  for  the  Master 
(1900);  The  Religion  of  the  Incarnation  (1903);  The  Per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1904);  etc. 

HENGSTENBERG,  heng'sten-berch,  Ernst  Wilhelm: 
conspicuous  German  theologian;  1802,  Oct.  20 — 1869,  May 
28;  b.  Frondenberg,  in  Westphalia,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  Prepared  by  his  father  for  the  university,  he 
applied  himself  at  Bonn  to  oriental  and  philosophical  stu¬ 
dies,  while  he  was  also  enthusiastic  in  the  Burschenschaften. 
Though  sympathizing  thus  in  his  early  years  with  liberal 
and  rationalistic  movements  in  Germany,  soon  after  going 
to  Basel  1823,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  institution  there,  and,  before  he  had  begun  the  profes¬ 
sional  study  of  theology,  was  drawn  into  the  theological 
tendency  which  he  afterward  represented.  Going  to  Berlin, 
1824,  as  theological  Privat-docent,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rising  orthodox  party,  and,  with  conscientious 
devotedness,  made  the  scientific  defense  of  their  principles 
the  aim  of  his  labors  in  the  university,  and  through  the 
press.  Though  known  as  a  theological  author  only  by  two 
little  treatises — Ueber  d.  Verhdltniss  d.  innern  Wortes  zum 
aussern  (1825),  and  Ueber  Mysticismus,  Pietismus  und  Sepa- 
ratismus  (1826) — he  was  made,  1826  extraordinary,  1828 
ordinary  prof.;  and  1829,  doctor  of  theology.  Through 
the  press,  his  influence  was  exerted  chiefly  as  editor 
of  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung ,  begun  1827,  which 
still  combats  rationalism  even  in  its  mildest  forms,  seeking 
to  restore  the  orthodoxy  and  church-discipline  of  the  16th 
and  17th  c.  With  the  same  view  were  written  all  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works;  his  Christologie  d.  A.  T.  (3  Bde.  1829-35;  2te 
Aufl.  1854-57);  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  (3  Bde. 
1831-39) ;  Commentar  uber  d.  Psalmen  (4  Bde.  1842-45;  2te 
Aufl.  1850);  Die  Geschichte  Bileams  u.  Seiner  Weissagung 
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(1842) ;  Das  Hohelied  Salomonis  ausgelegt  (1853) ;  and  others 
are  devoted  to  the  defense  of  the  old  interpretation  and  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Scriptures  against  the  result  of  modern  biblical 
science  in  Germany.  Hengstenberg’s  influence  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters  also,  which  was  very  great,  was  employed 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  high  Lutheran  dogmas  of  the 
church,  of  church-offices,  and  of  the  sacraments,  by  perse¬ 
cution  of  secretaries,  by  opposition  to  the  union  of  Luther¬ 
ans  and  Reformed,  and  by  attempts  to  depose  from  their 
chairs  Gesenius,  Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  and  other  ration¬ 
alistic  teachers  in  the  universities.  For  40  years  Hengsten- 
berg  was  the  champion  of  the  strictest  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
His  latest  works  were  Evangelium  des  heil.  Johannes' { 1869) ; 
Geschichte  des  Reiches  Gottes  unter  dem  Alien  Bunde;  Das 
Buch  Hioh  erldutert  (1870).  A  number  of  his  works  have 
been  translated. 

HENGST  and  HORSA.  See  Anglo-Saxons. 

HEN'LEY,  William  Ernest,  English  poet,  critic, 
and  journalist:  b.  Gloucester,  1849,  Aug.  23;  d.  Woking, 
1903,  July  12.  He  entered  on  a  journalistic  career  in 
London,  and  in  1877  became  first  editor  of  the  magazine 
London.  He  was  then  editor  successively  of  the  Magazine 
of  Art  (1882-6),  of  the  Scots — later  the  National  Observer — 
(1888-93),  and  of  the  New  Review  (1893-8).  His  first 
publication,  In  Hospital:  Rhymes  and  Rhythms  (1888), 
was  inspired  by  his  own  experiences  as  a  patient  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  Infirmary.  Its  contents  were  subsequently  included 
in  A  Book  of  Verses  (1888).  A  second  volume  of  poems 
The  Song  of  the  Sword  appeared  in  1892  (2d  ed.  as  London 
Voluntaries  1893).  Both  of  these  books  were  incorporated 
in  the  collection  of  his  Poems  (1898).  Later  poetical  works 
were:  For  England’s  Sake  (1900);  and  Hawthorn  and 
Lavender ,  and  Other  Verses  (1901).  Henley  collaborated 
with  Stevenson  four  plays,  Deacon  Brodie,  Beau  Austin, 
and  Admiral  Guinea  and  Macaire.  He  also  edited,  either 
alone  or  in  cooperation  with  others,  the  following  antho¬ 
logies  and  collections:  Lyra  Heroica  (1891),  an  anthology 
of  English  patriotic  verse;  A  London  Garland:  from  Five 
Centuries  of  English  Verse  (1895);  Book  of  English  Prose 
(1896);  English  Lyrics,  1340-1809  (1897);  The  Works  of 
Lord  Byron  (1897);  The  Poetry  of  Wilfrid  Blunt  (1896); 
and  London  Types  (1898),  and  was  editor  of  a  series  of 
Tudor  Translations.  The  Centenary  Burns  (1896-7)  is  an 
important  work  edited  by  him  with  the  cooperation  of  T.  F. 
Henderson.  The  fourth  volume  contains  an  elaborate 
estimate  by  Henley  of  Burns  as  poet  and  man,  published 
separately  in  1898.  His  critical  work  appears  at  its  best 
in  Views  and  Reviews:  Literature  (1890),  and  Views  and 
Reviews:  Painting  and  Sculpture  (1901).  Both  as  poet  and 
criti  che  was  prejudiced  and  aggressive,  but  keen,  vigorous, 
and  often  distinguished  in  style.  A  paper  on  Stevenson 
contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  in  1901  aroused  much  un¬ 
favorable  comment  by  its  arraignment  of  Balfour’s  Life. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES,  hen'li-on-temz:  town  of  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  35  m. 
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w.  from  London.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand¬ 
some  bridge.  Henley-on-Thames  is  on  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway.  There  are  several  charities,  and  a 
reading-room  and  valuable  library,  open  to  all  ratepayers, 
bequeathed  by  Dean  Aldrich  of  Henley,  who  died  1757 
Malting  is  a  principal  industry;  there  are  breweries;  and 
there  is  considerable  trade  in  corn,  flour,  an'L  timber.  Pop. 
6,000. 

HENNA,  n.  hen'na  [Ar.  hinna ]:  a  name  sometimes 
found  with  the  Arabic  article  incorporated  in  the  form 
Alhenna  or  Alkanna;  applied  equally  to  Lawsonia  inermis 
and  L.  spinosa,  shrubs  of  nat.  ord.  Lythracece.  They  differ 
in  little,  but  that  one  is  unarmed  and  the  other  thorny,  the 
latter  being  also  larger.  Many  botanists  unite  them  into 
one  species,  under  the  name  L.  alba.  Henna  grows  in  moist 
situations  throughout  n.  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  E. 
Indies.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  places  for  its  flowers, 
which  are  prized  for  fragrance, y  particularl  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  women;  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  coloring  matter,  and  which,  being  dried,  pow¬ 
dered,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water  and  catechu, 
are  very  generally  used  by  women  throughout  the  east  to 
stain  the  nails  and  tips  of  the  fingers  of  an  orange  color; 
also  by  men  to  dye  their  beards,  the  orange  color  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  deep  black  by  indigo;  and  for  dying  of  the 
manes  and  hoofs  of  horses,  and  to  dye  skins  and  leather 
reddish-yellow.  Powdered  henna  leaves  form  a  large 
article  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  and  to  various  parts 
of  Turkey,  whence  they  find  their  way  to  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  and  even  to  Germany,  to  be  used  in  dying  furs  and 
some  kinds  of  leather.  The  use  of  henna  for  staining  the 
nails  appears — from  allusion  in  ancient  poets,  and  from 
some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies — to  have  prevailed  from 
very  ancient  times. 

HEN'NEGAU.  See  Hainault. 

HENNEPIN,  hen' e-pin,  Louis:  about  1640-1706;  b. 
Ath,  Belgium:  explorer.  As  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Recollets  of  St.  Francis,  he  performed  missionary  service  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Canada;  founded  a  convent  at  Fort 
Frontenac  1676;  became  a  chaplain  in  La  Salle's  exploring 
expedition;  and  reached  the  outlet  of  Niagara  river  1678, 
Dec.  6.  He  then  took  a  canoe,  discovered  the  great  catar¬ 
act,  offered  the  first  mass  in  that  region,  and  made  his  way 
through  the  great  lakes  to  Mackinaw  1679,  Aug.  26.  In 
Feb.  following  he  started  in  a  canoe  from  La  Salle’s  Fort 
Crevecceur  (Peoria,  Ill.),  passed  down  the  Ill.  river  to  its 
mouth,  and  then  up  the  Miss,  river  till  captured  by  Sioux 
Indians  who  took  him  to  their  country  (Minn.)  1680,  Apr., 
where  he  discovered  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  remained 
nearly  a  year.  He  returned  to  Quebec  1682,  Apr.,  soon 
afterward  went  to  Paris  to  publish  a  narrative  of  his  trav¬ 
els,  and  settled  in  Holland  1697.  His  chief  works  are: 
Description  de  la  Louisiane  nouvellement  decouverte  au  Sud- 
ouest  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  etc.  (Paris,  1685) ;  Nouvelle  De - 
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couverte  d'un  tres-grand  Pays  situe  dans  VAmerique,  entre  le 
N ouveau-Mexique  et  la  Mer  Glaciate  (Utrecht  1697);  Nou¬ 
veau  Voyage  dans  un  Pays  plus  grand  que  V Europe,  etc. 
(Utrecht  1698).  His  claim  to  having  explored  the  Miss, 
to  its  mouth  has  been  disputed  and  maintained  by  eminent 
scholars. 

HENNESSY,  hen'ne-se,  John;  an  American  clergy¬ 
man;  1825,  Aug.  20 — 1900,  March  4;  b.  in  Ireland;  came 
to  the  United  States,  1847 ;  studied  theology  at  Carondelet 
Sem;  labored  as  Rom.  Cath.  miss.;  prof,  at  Carondelet 
Seminary,  1854,  and  president,  1857;  afterward  had 
charge  of  a  parish  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  and  became  bishop 
of  Dubuque,  1866,  and  archbishop,  1893. 

HENNESSY,  John  Joseph,  American  Roman  Catholic 
bishop:  b.  County  Cork,  Ireland,  1847,  July  19.  He  came 
to  America  in  early  life  and  was  graduated  at  the  Christian 
Brothers’  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1862.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1869;  founded  the  Railroad  Men’s  Benevolent 
Union  1871;  established  the  Ursuline  convent,  Arcadia, 
Mo.,  1877;  and  edited  The  Youth's  Magazine,  St.  Louis, 
1880-6.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
in  November  1888. 

HENNI,  hen'ne,  John  Martin,  d.d.:  1805,  June  13 — 
1881,  Sep.  7;  Obersanzen,  Switzerland:  Rom.  Cath.  arch¬ 
bishop.  He  studied  in  the  St.  Gall  and  Zurich  gymnasia, 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  missionary  1827,  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Bardstown  Seminary,  Ky.,  was  ordained 
priest  1829,  Feb.  2,  and  appointed  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  Cincinnati  and  vicar-gen.  of  the  diocese  1834. 
In  1844  he  was  consecrated  first  bp.  of  the  newly-created 
diocese  of  Milwaukee,  1853  consecrated  his  cathedral, 
1875  became  abp.  of  the  new  see  of  Milwaukee,  and 
1880  was  given  a  coadjutor,  Michael  Heiss  (q.v.). 

HEN'NIKER,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur,  English  novelist. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (q.v.), 
1st  Baron  Houghton,  and  was  married  to  Hon.  Arthur 
Henniker  in  1882.  Her  books,  which  have  had  an  American 
as  well  as  English  circulation,  include:  Sir  George  (1891); 
Foiled  (1893) ;  Outlines  (1894) ;  In  Scarlet  and  Gray  (1896) ; 
Sowing  the  Sand  (1898);  Contrasts  (1903);  The  Courage 
of  Silence,  play  (1905);  etc. 

HEN'NINGSEN,  Charles  Frederick,  American  mili¬ 
tary  officer:  b.  in  England,  of  Swedish  parents,  1815;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1877,  June  14.  He  joined  the  Carlists 
in  Spain  in  1834,  and  later  was  a  follower  of  Kossuth  in  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  He  went  to  Nicaragua  in  1856, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  defense  of  Granada, 
and  in  the  victory  at  Queresma.  During  the  civil  war  he 
served  in  the  confederate  army,  becoming  a  brigadier- 
general.  He  directed  the  construction  of  the  first  Minie 
rifles  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  His  publications 
include  Eastern  Europe;  Past  and  Future  of  Hungary; 
Sixty  Years  Hence;  Personal  Recollections  of  Nicaragua; 
The  White  Slave;  etc. 
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HENOTIKON,  n.  he-nd'ti-kdn  [Gr.  henotikos,  serving  to 
unite;  henoo,  I  unite]:  formula  of  concord  set  forth  by  the 
Greek  Emperor  Zeno,  482,  by  advice  of  Acacius,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  to  reconcile  the  Eutychians  to  the 
church.  Being  thought  to  favor  the  Eutychian  party,  it 
was  annulled  by  Pope  Justin  I.  518.  See  Eutyches; 
Monophysites. 

HENRI,  Robert,  American  painter:  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1865.  He  began  his  art  studies  in  his  native  city  and 
became  an  instructor  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design. 
He  has  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  his  picture  Snow  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  French  government  and  hangs  in  the  Lux¬ 
embourg.  While  in  Paris  he  gathered  round  him  a  group 
of  pupils  in  his  studio,  and  as  a  landscape  painter  did  much 
to  impress  younger  men  with  his  breadth  and  vigor  of 
style.  While  he  is  a  landscape  painter  of  notable  attain¬ 
ment,  his  portraits  also  are  admirable  for  the  power  of 
individualization  and  the  directness  which  characterizes 
them. 

HENRICIANS,  n.  hen-ris'i-dns:  anti-sacerdotal  sect, 
followers  of  Henry  the  Deacon,  or  Henry  of  Lausanne  (or 
of  Clugny),  an  eremite  monk  born  toward  the  end  of  the 
11th  c.,  probably  of  Italian  descent,  who  abandoned  the 
cloister  because  of  its  prevalent  immorality,  and  came  from 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland  to  France.  He  declaimed  with 
fervid  eloquence  against  the  views  of  the  clergy  and  caused 
tremendous  excitement,  sometimes  drawing  whole  congre¬ 
gations  from  their  churches  to  follow  him.  For  a  time 
Henry  cast  his  lot  with  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  had  begun  an 
attempt  at  religious  reform  about  1110  and  who  was  burned 
by  a  furious  mob  at  St.  Giles  1130.  Henry  did  not  share 
the  tenets  of  Peter,  through  agreeing  with  him  in  a  crusade 
for  reform.  Peter  de  Bruys  opposed  infant  baptism,  in¬ 
veighed  against  all  church-buildings  and  demanded  their 
destruction,  and  denied  all  sacramental  character  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  all  authority  in  the  priesthood.  His 
followers,  known  as  Petrobrusians,  after  his  violent  death, 
joined  the  sect  of  the  Henricians,  whose  leader,  Henry  the 
Deacon,  was  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authorities,  and  died  in  prison  1148.  Remnants  of  the 
sect  seem  to  have  continued  till  the  end  of  the  15th  c. 

HENRIET'TA,  Texas,  town,  county-seat  of  Clay 
county;  on  the  Little  Wichita  river,  and  on  the  Missouri, 
K.  &  T.,  and  the  Fort  Worth  &  D.  R.R.’s;  about  90  miles 
northwest  of  Fort  Worth  and  128  miles  northwest  of 
Dallas.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
region,  and  the  building-stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
add  to  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  town.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  flour  and  lumber.  The  town  has  cotton- 
gins,  grain  elevators,  lumber-yards,  and  stock-yards. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  live  stock,  grain,  flour,  lumber, 
cotton,  and  building-stone.  Pop.  (1910)  2,001. 

HEN'ROTIN,  Ellen  M.,  American  social  reformer;  b. 
Portland,  Maine,  1847,  July.  She  was  educated  in  Europe 
and  in  1869  was  married  to  Charles  Henrotin,  Belgian 
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consul  at  Chicago.  In  1893  she  was  vice-president  of  the 
Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition; 
the  same  year  she  was  decorated  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
with  the  order  of  Chafkat  and  made  an  Officier  de  l’Acade- 
mie  by  the  French  Republic,  1899.  She  was  president 
from  1894  to  1898  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

HENRY :  the  unit  of  inductance.  See  Electro¬ 
dynamics  in  Electricity,  Principles  of,  and  Units, 
Scientific. 

HENRY,  hen'ri,  I.,  King  of  England:  1068-1135,  Dec.  1 
(reigned  1101-35) ;  youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
When  his  brother,  William  II.,  was  found  dead  in  the  New 
Forest,  where  they  had  both  been  hunting,  in  1100,  Aug.  2, 
with  a  broken  arrow  in  his  breast,  Prince  Henry  at  once 
seized  the  government,  which,  according  to  the  then  but 
imperfectly  understood  law  of  primogeniture,  should  have 
passed  to  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy,  on  his  way  home  from  cru¬ 
sading  in  Palestine.  Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster, 
the  third  day  after  his  brother’s  violent  death.  He  institu¬ 
ted  no  inquiry  regarding  the  death ;  and  he  successfully  held 
the  crown  against  his  brother  Robert,  at  first  negotiating 
with  him  and  granting  him  a  pension  to  resign  his  preten¬ 
sions,  but  finally  making  war  on  his  badly-governed  duchy. 
Robert  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  before  the  walls  of 
Tenchebray,  1106,  Sep.  28,  taken  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in 
Cardiff  Castle  during  the  remaining  28  years  of  his  life. 
The  acquisition  of  Normandy,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family,  had  been  a  point  of  ambition  with  Henry,  as  he 
despised  England  and  the  English;  but  he  had  some 
trouble  in  keeping  it  as  the  French  king,  Louis  VI.,  and  the 
Counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders,  took  part  with  William, 
Robert’s  youthful  son,  whose  virtues  and  misfortune 
secured  him  friends.  Henry,  however,  brought  over  to 
himself  the  Count  of  Anjou,  by  betrothing  his  only  son  to 
the  count’s  daughter;  he  rendered  neutral,  by  his  elegant 
and  fair  promises,  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  whose  intervention 
in  the  interest  of  justice  had  been  besought;  and  he 
defeated  the  French  king  and  his  mailed  knights  in  the 
almost  bloodless  battle  of  Brenneville,  1119.  Next  year 
his  successes  in  arms  and  intrigue  were  darkened  for  life 
by  the  death  of  his  only  son  William,  who  was  drowned  at 
sea  on  his  passage  from  Normandy  to  England,  unregretted 
by  the  English,  who  knew  of  his  hatred  toward  them,  his 
arrogance,  and  his  gross  vices.  Henry  himself  died  from 
a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Nor¬ 
mandy,  to  repress  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh.  He  was 
very  anxious  that  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  had  married 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  boy  Count  of  Anjou,  on  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  should  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  and  had  twice 
made  the  English  nobles  swear  fealty  to  her;  but  on  his 
death  the  crown  was  seized  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  son  of 
Adela,  the  Conqueror’s  youngest  daughter. 
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Henry  I.  was  styled  Beauclerc,  or  the  Scholar,  in  honor  of 
his  learning,  which,  for  a  king  in  that  age  of  ignorance, 
was  something  beyond  the  common.  He  had  great  natural 
ability,  especially  in  state  intrigue.  Law  was  administered 
with  considerable  fairness,  and  not  a  little  rigor,  during  his 
reign,  and  his  administrative  ability  restrained  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  which  had  been  seething  incessantly  since  the  Con¬ 
quest.  The  punishment  of  crimes  during  his  reign  was 
capricious  and  barbarous ;  death,  the  loss  of  eyesight  (which 
he  is  alleged  to  have  inflicted  on  more  than  one  of  his 
relatives),  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  being  the  most 
usual  penalties  of  the  law. 

HENRY  II.,  King  of  England:  1133,  Mar.  5 — 1189 
July  6  (reigned  1154-89);  b.  Le  Mans,  France;  grandson 
of  Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  her  second 
husband,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  His  mother,  assisted  by 
her  illegitimate  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  early 
part  of  Stephen’s  reign,  and  toward  its  close  by  Henry  him¬ 
self,  had  made  war  against  Stephen,  as  a  usurper,  who 
had  no  good  title  to  the  throne.  In  1153,  when  the  rival 
armies  were  drawing  near  each  other,  a  treaty  for  a  com¬ 
promise  was  set  on  foot,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  only 
son  of  Stephen  having  died,  it  was  agreed  that  Stephen 
should  reign  during  his  life,  and  that  Henry  should  succeed 
him,  which  he  did  on  Stephen’s  death  next  year.  He  was 
crowned  1154,  Dec.  19,  with  his  queen,  Eleanor,  whom  at 
the  age  of  18  he  had  married  within  six  weeks  after  she 
had  been  divorced  by  Louis  VII.  of  France.  She  was 
Countess  of  Poitou,  and  Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  in  her  own 
right.  Henry  inherited  from  his  father  Anjou,  Touraine, 
and  Maine,  and  his  father  and  mother  succeeded  by  force 
of  arms,  in  keeping  and  taking  possession  of  Normandy  for 
themselves  and  him ;  so  that,  by  one  method  and  another, 
he  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  France  as 
well  as  England.  His  chief  rivals  in  power  were  the  clergy, 
who  could  use  their  weapon  of  excommunication  with  ter¬ 
rible  effect,  and  who  being  tried  by  their  own  courts  were 
not  amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and  were 
protected  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  which 
were  often  of  the  deepest  dye.  To  aid  him  in  reducing 
the  church  to  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  he  appointed 
his  trusted  chancellor,  Thomas-a-Becket,  to  the  see  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  compelled  him  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  to 
agree  to  the  ‘Constitutions  of  Clarendon;’  a  set  of  laws 
enacted  by  a  sort  of  prototype  of  a  parliament,  or  council  of 
the  barons,  and  having  for  their  object  to  render  the  crown 
and  the  civil  law  (such  as  it  had  grown  to  be)  superior  to 
the  church.  Becket,  however,  proved  to  be  a  true  church¬ 
man,  and  the  long  and  obstinate  struggle  between  him  and 
his  monarch  ended  in  his  murder  (see  Becket,  Thomas  a). 
Henry  did  penance  at  his  grave,  allowing  himself  to  be 
scourged  by  monks ;  but  though  the  ‘Constitutions  of  Clar¬ 
endon’  were  formally  repealed,  the  king  was  ultimately 
successful  in  reducing  the  church  to  subordination  in  civil 
matters.  During  his  reign  occurred  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
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land.  That  country  was  then  the  home  of  a  number  of 
tribes  or  clans  of  the  ordinary  feudal  type,  and  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  1156,  by  a  bull,  gave  Henry  authority  oyer 
the  entire  island,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him. 
He  had  not  leisure  at  the  time  to  conquer  them,  but  after¬ 
ward,  English  aid  being  solicited  by  one  of  the  Irish  petty 
kings,  Dermot  of  Leinster,  Henry  gave  leave  to  any  of  his 
subjects  to  aid  him;  and  Robert  Fitzstephens,  constable  of 
Albertvivi,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  Richard  de  Clare,  sur- 
named  Strong-bow,  Earl  of  Strigul,  went  over  with  a  very 
few  hundred  trained  Englishmen,  and  in  one  year  con¬ 
quered  Ireland.  They  succeeded  so  well  that  Henry  be¬ 
came  jealous,  and  recalled  them;  and  next  year  (1172)  he 
went  over  himself,  to  conquer  in  a  royal  way,  and  was 
everywhere  loyally  received,  except  in  Ulster.  This  was 
the  nominal  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  tribes  and  chieftains  continued  to  be  independent 
barbarians  for  centuries. 

During  this  reign,  also,  the  first  considerable  ascendency 
of  England  over  Scotland  was  gained.  Henry’s  sons, 
incited  by  their  jealous  mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  rebelled 
against  him,  and  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland.  The  latter,  William  the  Lion,  was 
ravaging  the  north  of  England  with  an  army,  when  he  was 
surprised  at  Alnwick,  and  taken  prisoner  1174,  July  12. 
To  obtain  his  liberty,  he  stipulated  to  do  homage  to  Henry 
for  Scotland,  to  cede  forever  to  him  the  fortresses  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Berwick,  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time.  In  the  course  of  this  filial  rebellion,  Henry,  the 
eldest  son,  died  of  a  fever,  exhibiting  great  remorse,  and 
Geoffrey  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris.  Richard, 
surnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  with  King  Philip  of  France,  ob¬ 
tained  some  advantages  over  his  father.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  them,  of  which  one  of  the  stipu¬ 
lations  was  for  an  indemnity  for  all  the  followers  of  Rich¬ 
ard.  The  sight  of  the  name  of  his  favorite  son  John  in 
the  list,  acting  upon  a  constitution  weakened  by  many 
cares,  threw  the  king  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

In  general,  Henr/was  an  able  and  enlightened  sovereign. 
The  barons  were  indeed  overawed,  but  the  monarch  did 
not  use  his  power  despotically.  Law  made  very  great 
progress  in  his  reign;  circuit  courts  were  established,  and 
other  improvements  effected.  The  earliest  writer  on  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  was  Henry’s  chief  justi¬ 
ciary.  In  intellect  and  character,  Henry  resembled  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I.,  but  his  violations  of  the  moral  law 
were  fewer,  and  less  heinous.  Still  he  had  some  illegitimate 
children,  his  mistress,  the  fair  Rosamond,  being  the  mother 
of  two  that  are  remembered:  William  Longswood,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey,  who  became  Abp.  of  York,  and 
who  was  faithful  to  him  when  his  four  legitimate  sons  took 
up  arms  against  him. 

HENRY  III.,  King  of  England:  1207,  Oct.  1—1272,  Nov. 
16  (reigned  1216-72);  grandson  of  Henry  II.,  and  eldest 
son  of  King  John.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  his 
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father’s  death.  He  inherited  his  father’s  weakness,  and  he 
managed  everything  ill  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  war 
with  France  cost  him  Poitou,  and  might  have  been  more 
disastrous,  but  for  the  virtuous  disposition  of  the  French 
king,  Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood,  under  the  direction  of  the  judicious  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  Henry  ratified  the  Magna  Charta;  and  he  did  so  in 
manhood,  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his  parliament,  and 
obtained  allowances  of  money.  But  he  kept  no  vows.  He 
was  beset  with  favorites  chiefly  from  the  country  of  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  he  allowed  exorbitant  exac¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  pope.  His  misrule 
roused  the  people  and  the  barons  in  parliament,  headed  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  forced  him  to  transfer  his  power  temporarily  to  a  com¬ 
mission  of  barons.  He  agreed  to  this  by  the  provisions  of 
Oxford  1258.  The  barons  were  somewhat  tardy  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  state,  and  the  king  desired  to  regain  a  power  which 
he  alleged,  with  truth,  had  been  taken  from  him  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  though  wearing  the  appearance  of  free-will.  The 
question  of  the  validity  of  these  provisions  was  submitted 
by  both  parties  to  St.  Louis  of  France,  whose  conscien¬ 
tiousness  was  such  that  foreigners  could  trust  him.  He 
annulled  the  provisions.  Leicester  and  his  party  disre¬ 
garded  their  agreement  to  be  bound  by  his  judgment,  and 
took  up  arms  against  the  king.  They  defeated  him,  and 
took  him  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  1264,  May  14. 
The  battle  was  followed  by  an  agreement  called  the  Mise  of 
Lewes,  more  humiliating  to  the  king  than  the  provisions  of 
Oxford.  Leicester,  being  virtually  king,  summoned  a  sort 
of  parliament;  and  to  extend  his  popularity,  already  great, 
he  intimated  that  boroughs  should  be  represented,  and  this 
kind  of  representation  was  realized  in  embryo  for  the  first 
time  in  English  history.  But  his  supremacy  did  not  last 
long.  Within  a  year,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Gloucester 
deserted  his  party,  and  enabled  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of 
the  king  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes,  to  escape 
from  captivity.  They  led  an  overwhelming  army  against 
Leicester,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Evesham,  1265, 
Aug.  4.  At  the  king’s  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Edward.  The  weakness  of  Henry  and  his  father  had 
allowed  the  development  of  the  power  of  the  barons,  and 
the  counterpoise  of  these  two  forces,  regal  and  aristocratic, 
was  approached  in  these  reigns  by  a  method  which  has 
developed  into  the  British  parliament.  Statute  law  dates 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.;  the  ‘Provisions  of  Merton,’ 
passed  in  the  20th  year  of  Henry’s  reign,  being  the  first 
enactment  on  the  English  statute-book. 

HENRY  IV.,  King  of  England:  1366-1413,  Mar.  20 
(reigned  1399-1413);  only  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He 
usurped  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  cousin  Richard 
II.  by  the  parliament.  He  was  surnamed  Bolingbroke, 
from  the  place  (in  Lincolnshire)  where  he  was  born  1366* 
and  had  no  valid  title  to  the  crown,  or  pretense  of  it,  px- 
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cept  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  peace  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  Welsh,  under 
Owen  Glendower  (q.v.),  and  by  the  Scotch,  who  were 
defeated,  however,  at  Nesbit  Moor  1402,  June  22,  and  at 
Homildon  Hill,  Sep.  14.  Henry  Percy  (surnamed  Hot¬ 
spur).  conqueror  in  the  latter  engagement,  and  his  family 
shortly  after  broke  with  the  king,  and  leagued  with  the 
Scotch  Earl  Douglas  and  Glendower  against  him:  but  this 
coalition  was  destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  1403, 
July  21.  Other  two  insurrections  followed,  which  were 
easily  suppressed.  The  king  became  afflicted  with  leprosy 
and  epilepsy,  and  died  of  a  fit  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age,  having  found  a  usurped  crown  a 
heavy  burden,  even  for  a  strong  head.  The  parliament 
exercised  great  and  unwonted  powers  in  the  reign  of  this 
king,  who  had  at  least  the  wisdom  to  see,  that  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  government  which  he  had  usurped, 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  constitutional  basis  was 
requisite. 

HENRY  V.,  King  of  England:  1387,  Aug.  19 — 1422, 
Aug.  31  (reigned  1413-22) ;  b.  Monmouth  (whence  his  sur¬ 
name);  son  of  Henry  IV.  whom  he  succeeded.  In  his 
youth  he  had  acquired  great  military  distinction  in  opera¬ 
tions  against  Glendower,  and  after  his  military  work  was 
ended  by  his  father’s  jealousy  and  distrust  of  him,  he 
became  noted  almost  equally  for  dissipation.  But  when 
he  became  king  (1413,  Apr.  21),  he  shook  himself  in 
great  measure  free  of  bad  habits  and  companions,  and  in 
an  endeavor  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  to  be  both  just  and 
generous,  he  liberated  from  the  confinement  in  which  his 
father  had  placed  him  the  young  Earl  of  March,  who 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  and  restored  the  son  of 
Hotspur  to  the  lands  and  honors  which  Hotspur  had  lost 
by  rebellion.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
age,  by  persecuting  the  Lollards  by  fire  and  halter.  The 
great  effort  of  his  reign  was  an  attempted  conquest  of 
France,  in  which  he  virtually  succeeded.  He  had  no 
right  to  the  French  crown ;  but  in  these  days  of  usurpation 
and  unsettled  laws  of  succession,  when  might  and  right  were 
practically  identical,  he  seems  to  have  brought  himself 
really  to  believe  that  he  had  a  right.  In  his  first  cam¬ 
paign  to  vindicate  it,  he  besieged  and  took  the  town  of 
Harfleur,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (q.v.),  1415, 
Oct.  25,  against  such  enormous  odds  as  to  make  his  vic¬ 
tory  one  of  the  most  notable  in  history.  Two  years  later, 
he  again  invaded  France,  and  made  Normandy  once  more 
subject  to  the  English  crown.  An  incapable  king  and 
civil  discord  there  aided  him  greatly.  1420,  May  20,  there 
was  ratified  at  Troyes  ‘perpetual  peace’  between  Henry  and 
the  French.  Henry  demanded  and  had  conceded  to  him 
the  regency  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  and 
queen  to  be  his  queen,  and  the  succession  to  the  French 
crown  on  the  death  of  the  king.  He  had  hardly  returned 
to  England,  and  been  married  to  this  French  princess, 
Catherine,  when  the  defeat  at  Bauge,  1421,  Mar.,  of  his 
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brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  left  gov.  of 
Normandy,  by  a  force  consisting  largely  of  Scotch,  and 
commanded  by  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  killed  the 
duke  with  his  own  hand,  rekindled  the  hopes  of  the 
French,  who  supported  the  contention  of  Charles  the 
dauphin  against  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  to  which  he  had  not 
agreed.  Henry  returned  to  France  for  a  third  campaign, 
and  his  wonted  success  in  arms  was  following  him, when  he 
was  seized  with  illness,  of  which,  after  one  month,  he  died, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  infant  to  succeed 
him,  and  a  splendid  reputation  for  all  those  qualities  that 
constitute  a  magnanimous  monarch. 

HENRY  VI.,  King  of  England:  1421,  Dec.  6— 1471,  May 
21  (reigned  nominally,  1429-61) ;  b.  Windsor;  only  child  of 
Henry  V.  and  of  Catharine  of  France.  As  he  was  not 
quite  nine  months  old  when  his  father  died,  his  uncle  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  to  govern  France  and  an¬ 
other  uncle,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  ‘Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  realm  and  Church  of  England/  with  a  counsel 
appointed  by  parliament  to  aid  and  control  him,  the  par¬ 
liament  declining  to  appoint  him  regent,  though  the  late 
king  had  desired  it.  The  incapable  Charles  VI.  of  France 
having  died,  his  son  the  dauphin  assumed  the  title  Charles 
VII.,  and  went  on  fighting  with  the  English.  His  army, 
commanded  by  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  been 
appointed  constable  of  France  for  his  victory  over  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  in  the  previous  reign,  and  consisting  of  14,000, 
half  Scotch  and  half  French,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the 
English  under  Bedford,  at  Verneuil,  1424,  Aug.  27.  The 
Scotch  auxiliaries  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  as  peace 
had  been  made  with  the  Scots  a  year  before,  and  their 
young  king,  James  I.,  had  been  set  at  liberty,  after  a  cap¬ 
tivity  of  20  years,  and  had  returned  to  his  kingdom  with 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
relation  of  the  royal  family,  as  his  queen. 

The  victory  of  Verneuil  was  the  last  great  success  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  English  in  France,  and  their  power,  which 
only  force  could  support  or  justify,  gradually  crumbled 
down.  In  1428,  they  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  but  the  siege 
was  raised  next  year  by  the  French,  inspired  by  Joan  of 
Arc  (q.v.) ;  and  though  she  was  burned  as  a  witch  by  the 
English  1431,  their  power  continued  to  decline.  Normandy 
was  completely  lost  by  the  fall  of  Cherbourg  1450;  ancl 
ultimately,  1453,  they  were  expelled  from  all  France 
(Calais  excepted),  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  that 
country  and  England. 

Disputes  between  Gloucester,  the  regent,  and  his  uncle, 
the  powerful  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  well  as  war  with 
France,  prevailed  during  the  minority  of  the  king.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  manifested  no  tendency  to  either  vicious  or 
intellectual  activity.  He  inherited,  in  fact,  the  imbecility 
of  his  grandfather,  Charles  VI.  of  France.  In  1445,  the 
weak  king  found  a  wife  in  the  strong-minded  Margaret  of 
Anjou;  and  1447  the  Winchester  party,  supported  by  her, 
succeeded  in  having  Gloucester  thrown  into  prison  for  high- 
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treason,  where  he  was  soon  found  dead  in  his  bed,  without 
external  mark  of  violence,  but  most  likely  murdered,  as 
Edward  II.  had  been,  by  thrusting  a  red-hot  iron  through 
his  bowels.  Winchester  did  not  long  survive  his  nephew 
and  rival ;  and  1450  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  queen’s  favor¬ 
ite  minister,  being  impeached  by  the  commons,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  banished  from  the  kingdom,  but  was  shortly 
afterward  taken,  and  executed  on  board  one  of  the  king’s 
ships.  The  want  of  strength  in  the  king,  as  well  as  in  his 
title  to  the  crown,  was  an  invitation  to  every  form  of  fac¬ 
tion  to  display  itself.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irish  adventurer,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  Mortimer,  obtained  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  London ;  but  the  citizens  overcame  him  and  his 
pillaging  followers,  and  he  was  taken  and  beheaded  in  a 
garden  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent.  The  true  representative 
of  the  Mortimers  was  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  unquiet  spirits  of  the  reign.  As  a  descendant 
of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  his 
title  to  the  crown  was  superior  to  that  of  the  king,  who 
was  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
that  monarch ;  and  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  with  more  or 
less  openness,  according  to  circumstances.  His  influence 
and  address  was  so  great  that  1454,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
king’s  weak  mind  being  entirely  eclipsed,  he  was  appointed 
protector  by  parliament.  On  the  king’s  recovery  he  was 
indisposed  to  give  up  his  power,  and  levied  an  army  to 
maintain  it.  i455,  May  22,  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  was 
fought,  and  the  Yorkists  were  victors:  5,000  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  being  killed,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  queen’s  favorite  minister  for  the  time,  being 
among  them;  and  the  king  himself  being  taken  prisoner. 
This  was  the  first  of  12  battles  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  the  wars  commonly  called  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  from  the  emblem  of  York  being  a  white  rose, 
and  of  Lancaster  a  red  rose.  (For  a  brief  account  of  the 
struggle,  see  Edward  IV.)  In  his  cradle  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  both  France  and  England ;  but  he  lost  both, 
having  in  intellect  scarcely  advanced  from  his  cradle  all 
his  days,  though  throughout  amiable  and  of  good  inten¬ 
tions. 

HENRY  VII.,  King  of  England:  1456,  Jan.  21—1509, 
Apr.  22  (reigned  1485-1509);  b.  at  Pembroke  Castle,  the 
seat  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Henry  was  the 
conqueror  and  successor  of  Richard  III.  His  father,  Ed¬ 
mund  Tudor,  was  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  of  his  wife,  Queen 
Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V :  his  mother  was  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  parent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
through  her  he  derived  his  right  (such  as  it  was)  to  the 
crown.  He  was,  indeed,  the  nearest  heir,  after  Richard 
III.  had  murdered  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Edward  IV., 
except  their  sister  Elizabeth,  and  Richard  himself.  The 
popular  detestation  against  Richard’s  crimes  was  so  great 
in  England,  that  Henry  while  residing  abroad  and  bearing 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  invited  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land,  and  rescue  it  from  the  tyrant.  1485,  Aug.  7 ,  he  landed 
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at  Milford  Haven,  and  marched  across  the  country  to  Bos- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  where  a  battle  took  place  Aug.  22,  in 
which  Richard  was  slain.  Henry  then  ascended  the  throne. 
His  reign  was  troubled  by  several  imposters  claiming  the 
crown:  first,  Lambert  Simnel,  a  joiner’s  son,  who  professed 
to  be  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  proclaimed  king  in  Ireland, 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  1487,  taken  prisoner,  and  turned 
into  a  scullion  in  the  king’s  kitchen  by  Henry,  who  had  a 
talent  for  turning  everything  to  the  most  profitable  pur¬ 
pose;  second,  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  boy 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  not  been  murdered  in  the  Tower 
by  Richard  III.,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  supported  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but 
was  finally  captured ;  and  third,  Ralph  Wulfurd,  who  also 
pretended  to  be  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
carrying  his  enterprise  far,  being  almost  at  once  taken  and 
hanged  1499.  In  this  year  Henry,  apparently  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  further  trouble  from  pretenders,  had  Warbeck 
whom  he  had  pardoned,  and  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick,  a 
youth  who  had  known  only  captivity  all  his  days,  convicted 
of  a  plot  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  put  to  death.  The  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  latter  is  the  chief  blot  in  Henry’s  conduct,  but 
his  execution  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  helped  him  to  the 
throne,  also  showed  a  callous  heart.  Indeed,  this  king  was 
cunning  and  selfish,  though  prudent  and  not  intemperate 
in  revenge  or  in  any  vice  except  avarice,  which  led  him  to 
sell  offices  and  pardons,  commuting  sentences  passed  by 
his  corrupt  and  infamous  exchequer  judges,  Empson  and 
Dudley.  His  avarice  kept  him  from  engaging  in  foreign 
war,  a  very  small  quarrel  with  France  being  all  that  he 
attempted  in  that  way.  It  kept  him  also  from  returning 
the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  his  son 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  boy  of  14,  just  before  he  died, 
and  led  him  to  betroth  her  to  his  next  son,  who  became 
Henry  VIII.,  a  betrothal  from  which  flowed  most  import¬ 
ant  consequences.  He  married  his  eldest  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet,  to  James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  foreseeing  that  it  might 
bring  about  a  union  of  the  crowns ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  prudent  schemes  of  his  reign.  His  wife 
having  died,  he  was  engaged  looking  out  for  another  for 
himself,  with  a  large  dowry,  when  he  died  of  consumption. 
Bacon  wrote  a  history  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  represents 
him  as  a  wise  king,  but  does  not  conceal  his  avarice,  ex¬ 
plaining  it  rather  by  observing  that  the  necessities  and 
shifts  of  other  great  princes  abroad  set  off  to  him  the 
felicity  of  full  coffers.  Hume  reckons  his  reign  ‘the  dawn 
of  civility  and  science’  in  England.  Bacon  says  that  in  it 
‘justice  was  well  administered,  save  when  the  king  was 
partie.’  Some  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reign  by  the  recent  publication  of  state  papers. 

HENRY  VIII.,  King  of  England:  1491 — 1547,  Jan.  28 
(reigned  1509-47) ;  second  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth 
of  York.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  1502, 
he  became  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  In  his  12th  year, 
he  was  betrothed  to  his  brother’s  widow,  Catharine  of  Ara- 
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gon,  sister  of  Philip  I.  of  Spain,  thus  early  commencing  a 
union  afterward  so  fertile  in  evil-fortune.  On  his  father’s 
death,  1509,  Henry  was  found  to  possess  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  with  no  practical  ability.  Leaving  Dudley  and 
Empson,  the  instruments  of  his  father’s  economic  extor¬ 
tions,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  popular  indignation,  he  proceeded 
to  squander  his  treasures  to  his  own  high  satisfaction,  and 
to  the  great  content  of  his  people.  He  indolently  allowed 
his  ministers  to  manage  everything  for  him,  even  to  his 
marriage  with  Catharine.  But  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  his  kingdom,  he  could  speak  several 
languages  with  ease;  and  though  he  despised  domestic 
business,  never  was  there  a  monarch  who  presided  more 
gracefully  in  the  court,  or  behaved  more  gallantly  at  the 
jousts  or  in  the  hunting-field.  His  tastes  were  otherwise 
innocent.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  of  dis¬ 
play,  and  he  indulged  in  no  other  excess  than  that  of 
physical  exercise,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  exhausting  four  or 
five  horses  in  the  field  in  one  day.  It  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  early  years  of  the  king  were  spent  with 
scarce  a  stain  on  the  purity  of  his  life. 

For  the  first  20  years  of  his  reign,  England  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  period,  indeed,  was  not  event¬ 
ful.  In  the  beginning  of  it  (1513),  there  were  two  short 
wars — one  with  France,  in  which  Terouenne  and  Tournay 
were  taken,  and  one  with  Scotland,  in  which  the  victory 
of  Flodden  was  won.  The  following  years  were  of  that 
calm  which  comes  before  the  storm.  Wolsey  was  then 
minister,  and  from  1515,  when  he  was  made  Abp.  of  York 
and  chancellor,  till  his  fall  1529.,  he  was  wholly  responsible 
for  the  government,  and  it  was  the  best  governed  portion 
of  Henry’s  reign.  The  foreign  policy,  it  is  true,  was  some¬ 
what  tortuous,  guided  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  by  the 
aspirations  of  the  cardinal  to  the  triple  crown ;  and  it  may 
be  that,  in  his  home-government,  Wolsey  often  exhibited  a 
Jesuitical  preference  for  accomplishing  honest  ends  by  dis¬ 
honest  means.  The  country,  notwithstanding,  was  kept 
free  from  foreign  embarrassments,  and,  at  home,  justice 
was  administered. 

Of  the  king,  it  cannot  be  said  that  during  this  period  he 
did  anything  of  consequence.  When  satiety  and  dimin¬ 
ished  means  had  checked  the  pursuits  of  his  youth,  he  had 
betaken  himself  to  those  well-known  theological  studies 
which  earned  for  him  (1521)  the  honor  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  His  book,  in  defense  of  the  seven  sacrements, 
against  Luther,  though  a  work  of  some  erudition,  contrib¬ 
uted  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  questions  which  it 
discussed.  Its  timidity  in  examining  received  opinions  was 
accompanied  by  corresponding  vigor  in  denouncing  those 
who,  possessed  of  more  courage,  had  proceeded  from 
examination  to  dissent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  these  theological  studies 
with  the  origin  of  the  suit  between  Henry  and  Catharine. 
The  joyous  temperament  of  Henry  had  passed  away,  and 
in  its  place  had  come  discontent  and  gloom.  In  his  now 
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superstitious  mind,  the  fancy  dwelt  that  the  early  deaths  of 
all  his  male  children  had  been  the  judgment  of  Providence 
on  some  sin.  From  these  dark  thoughts  the  queen  had  not 
the  power  of  weaning  him.  Older  by  six  years  than  he  was, 
her  beauty  had  faded,  and,  haughty  in  her  manners,  she 
exacted  all  the  stately  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court  from 
one  who  had  at  no  time  felt  for  her  more  affection  than 
was  due  to  a  bride  selected  for  him  by  others,  The  nation, 
too,  had  grown  dissatisfied  with  the  union.  The  prospect 
of  a  succession  left  to  be  disputed  around  the  person  of  a 
girl — the  Princess  Mary,  who  wTas  the  immediate  heiress 
to  the  throne — was  viewed  with  anxiety.  Men  remembered 
the  horrors  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  feared  that  their 
children  might  see  them  repeated.  The  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  Henry’s  marriage  with  his  brother’s  widow, 
which  had  been  started  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  was 
one  certain  to  be  revived  on  the  slightest  occasion.  A 
strange  mixture  of  public  spirit,  religious  or  superstitious 
feeling,  discontent,  and  selfish  desire,  now  determined 
Henry  to  seek  a  divorce. 

In  suing  for  the  divorce,  the  king  unexpectedly  found 
a  zealous  assistant.  Wolsey  saw  in  it  a  means  of  detach¬ 
ing  England  from  the  alliance  with  Spain,  odious  to  him 
as  the  power  that  thwarted  his  ambition  and  ruled  the 
papacy  while  pretending  to  obey  it.  Already  his  acute 
mind  saw  that  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  was  decay¬ 
ing.  Enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  believed  he  could  restore 
it.  While  sounds  of  reformation  were  echoing  from  Ger¬ 
many  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church,  Wolsey,  almost 
alone  in  England,  saw  the  danger;  but  he  believed  there 
was  strength  enough  within  the  church  to  accomplish  her 
own  amendment,  and  he  trusted  now  that  the  lost  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people  might  be  brought  back  by  a  gracious 
exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  freeing  them  from  a 
visible  danger.  Already  the  active  schemer  had  arranged 
that,  when  the  work  was  done,  the  king  should  marry  a 
daughter  of  France,  converting  an  old  enemy  into  a  strong 
ally.  With  such  ends  in  view,  Wolsey  (1527)  prosecuted 
the  divorce  before  Clement. 

The  pope  found  himself  in  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand, 
Francis  I.  supported  England;  on  the  other  Charles  V. 
threatened.  Clement  pursued  the  traditional  policy  of 
Rome,  and  temporized.  To  gain  time,  he  issued  a  com¬ 
mission  to  Cardinal  Campeggio  and  to  Wolsey  to  try  the 
question.  Meanwhile,  Wolsey’s  fair  projects  were  ren¬ 
dered  impossible.  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  for  many  years 
about  court,  and,  when  Henry’s  conscience  grew  too  scrupu¬ 
lous  to  permit  his  cohabiting  longer  with  Catharine,  Anne 
lived  constantly  with  him.  When  the  king  announced  his 
intention  of  marrying  her,  Wolsey’s  desire  for  the  divorce 
was  at  an  end.  The  connection  promised  little  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  he  himself  had  every  reason  to  dislike  her,  as  her 
relatives  belonged  to  those  reformers  who  sought  reform 
from  without,  and  as  such  religious  sympathies  as  could 
find  a  place  in  her  frivolous  mind  leaned  also  to  the  new 
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learning.  He  was  now  as  anxious  to  procrastinate  as 
Clement.  The  legates'  court  had  been  opened,  argument 
had  been  heard;  but  on  one  excuse  or  another,  judgment 
was  delayed  till  the  changeable  Clement  revoked  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  (1529)  advocated  the  cause  to  Rome. 

The  revocation  of  the  papal  commission  to  try  the  di¬ 
vorce  question  virtually  ended  the  papal  power  in  England ; 
and  the  steps  that  followed  were  merely  the  working  out 
of  inevitable  results.  Wolsey,  suspected  on  the  best 
grounds  of  having  thwarted  the  divorce,  was  deprived  of 
power,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  (1529,  Oct.),  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  laymen  held  the  highest  places. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  chancellor.  The  chief  adviser  of 
the  king  was  Wolsey 's  old  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell 
(q.v.).  Parliament  was  called,  and  the  members,  finding 
that  royal  approbation  was  now  given  to  their  complaints, 
made  out  a  formal  list  of  grievances  against  the  clergy. 
Their  humble  petition  to  his  majesty  set  forth  how  the 
bishops  cared  for  nothing  but  the  episcopal  revenues,  and 
how  they  converted  everything,  from  the  powers  of  the 
diocesan  courts  downward,  into  a  machinery  for  money. 
The  king  solemnly  sent  the  document  to  convocation,  and 
while  the  reply  was  under  consideration,  the  commons 
proceeded.  Bills  were  passed,  with  little  opposition,  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  were  wont  to  be  thought  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters,  such  as  fixing  the  fees  to  be  exacted  in  the  probate 
courts,  and  abating  some  peculiar  obnoxious  imposts  made 
in  performing  the  last  ceremonies  for  the  dead.  Parliament 
touched  the  clergy  more  closely  still  when  they  forbade 
them  to  follow  secular  employments  or  to  hold  pluralities, 
and  enjoined  them  to  live  in  their  parishes  and  perform 
their  duties.  These  bills  passed  the  lower  house  with  little 
opposition;  in  the  upper  house,  where  the  spiritual  lords 
were  numerous,  they  passed  with  difficulty.  The  king  gave 
his  assent  willingly.  When  the  bills  became  law,  they 
were  received  by  the  people  with  grea,t  satisfaction. 

Though  these  measures  were  significant  enough  of  what 
might  follow  from  the  pope's  refusal,  the  pope  still  de¬ 
layed.  Time  was  suffered  to  wear  on,  and  nothing  made 
progress  except  the  unpopularity  of  the  clergy.  Rome 
still  showing  no  symptons  of  yielding,  the  king’s  politi¬ 
cal  necessities  again  made  him  a  reformer,  and  that  of  a 
very  unscrupulous  kind.  He  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the 
clergy,  under  an  old  statute,  for  having  recognized  the 
legatine  authority  of  Wolsey  without  express  royal  sanc¬ 
tion.  Going  still  further,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  de¬ 
clared  himself  the  head  of  the  church,  and  induced  the 
clergy  to  recognize  the  title  in  consideration  of  his  gracious¬ 
ly  remitting  a  portion  of  their  fine  (22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15). 

Parliament  having  again  met  (1530),  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  king's  disposition  still  more  to  limit  the  clerical 
power.  The  clergy  had  long  ago  forced  the  state  to  give 
up  to  them  the  right  to  try  their  brethren  when  accused  of 
crimes.  Their  theory  was  that  he  on  whom  consecration 
had  wrought  its  mystic  office  was  too  high  for  the  secular 
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arm.  The  practice  was  that  every  one  who  claimed  the 
character  of  clerk,  from  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church  to  the  crowds  of  mendicant  friars,  escaped  with 
small  fines  after  committing  the  gravest  crimes.  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  thought  to  have  gone  far  when  it  enacted  that 
all  below  the  rank  of  priest  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  courts  of  the  realm.  The  same  parliament  passed 
other  acts,  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  making  stricter  provisions  against  bequests  to 
the  church. 

These  measures,  bold  and  unusual  as  they  were,  affected 
Rome  only  indirectly.  As  it  was  evident  that  something 
to  be  more  closely  felt  was  requisite,  one  of  the  pope's 
highest  and  most  lucrative  privileges  was  attacked.  The 
pope  had  long  maintained  that  no  high  ecclesiastical  dignity 
could  be  conferred  without  his  approval ;  and  in  return  for 
granting  it,  he  received  the  first  year's  fruits  of  the  bene¬ 
fice.  These  payments,  called  annates,  amounted  to  a  large 
sum,  increased  even  beyond  its  legitimate  amount  by  the 
dishonorable  expedient  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  of 
none  but  very  old  men.  A  bill  passed  both  houses,  abol¬ 
ishing  these  payments  (23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20V  To  make 
the  measure  serve  its  purpose  more  effectually,  power  was 
given  to  the  king  to  call  it  into  effect  at  any  future  time, 
while  the  hope  was  privately  held  out  that  this  power 
would  not  be  exercised  if  the  divorce  were  granted. 

While  such  measures  were  being  passed,  it  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  Sir  Thomas  More  held  office  with  pain  and  reluc¬ 
tance.  Finding  at  last  his  influence  powerless  to  restrain 
the  advancing  tide  of  secularism,  he  resigned,  and  a  minis¬ 
try  was  formed  (1532)  of  which  Thomas  Cromwell  was 
now  the  nominal  as  well  as  real  head.  The  new  ministry 
were  prepared  to  push  measures  of  reform  as  far  as  the 
temper  of  the  king  and  the  nation  would  permit.  They 
desired  nothing  better  than  an  open  rupture  with  Rome. 
Henry  on  the  other  hand,  exhausted  every  effort  of  diplo¬ 
macy  to  preserve  the  alliance  with  the  church.  Embassies, 
intrigues,  plots  of  all  kinds,  in  Paris  and  Rome,  abounded 
in  endless  confusion  at  this  time,  making  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  immediate  cause  of  the  separation,  which 
had  long  since  become  certain  to  ensue. 

In  the  beginning  of  1533,  Henry,  either  impatient  at  the 
long  delay,  or  as  others  say,  and  as  the  dates  render  not 
improbable,  discovering  that  his  illicit  intercourse  with 
Anne  Boleyn  had  resulted  in  her  pregnancy,  was  privately 
married  to  her.  Within  three  months  afterward,  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  made  public ;  and  to  complete  matters,  Cranmer, 
recently  appointed  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  held  a  court,  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  England,  and  pronounced 
sentence  of  divorce,  declaring  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Catharine  to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning.  In  Eng¬ 
land  these  doings  were  accompanied  by  much  rejoicing, 
and  the  king’s  former  taste  for  pageantry  revived  in  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  of  crowning  his  new  queen. 

The  news  produced  other  effects  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
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When  the  news  of  the  marriage  reached  the  Vatican,  Henry 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  papal  court.  He  refused, 
and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  When  Cranmer’s  sen¬ 
tence  reached  Rome,  the  pope  at  once  declared  it  illegal, 
and  soon  afterward  almost  closed  the  door  for  further  ne¬ 
gotiations  by  rejecting  the  appeal  to  the  council.  The  next 
steps  on  each  side  were  taken  almost  simultaneously.  The 
English  parliament  met,  and  under  Crom well’s  guidance, 
far  outdid  its  predecessors.  It  passed  an  act  entirely  abol¬ 
ishing  the  papal  authority  within  the  realm  (24  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  12),  giving  the  king,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  power  to 
call  the  act  into  operation  when  he  pleased.  It  then  set¬ 
tled  the  succession  on  the  issue  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  that  of  Catharine.  Scarcely  had  these  measures 
passed,  when  news  came  from  Rome  that  the  pope  had 
pronounced  judgment  in  the  long  pending  divorce  case, 
finding  Henry’s  marriage  to  Catharine  to  have  been  valid. 
On  the  day  following,  Henry  called  into  operation  the  act 
abolishing  the  pope’s  authority. 

Henry  having  as  yet  done  comparatively  little  to  forfeit 
his  early  popularity,  had  the  popular  sympathy  in  the  steps 
taken  against  those  of  his  subjects  disaffected  with  these 
changes.  Among  these  steps,  however,  were  some  not 
easily  defended,  even  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times.  Minor  victims  fell  unheeded,  but  all  Europe  was 
shocked  when  More  and  Fisher  (Bishop  of  Rochester  ) were 
put  to  death  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  succes¬ 
sion,  and  to  admit  the  king’s  right  to  the  headship  of  the 
church.  Even  Henry’s  ally,  Francis  I.,  remonstrated.  The 
worst  effect  of  the  cruelty  was  the  alienation  of  the  German 
Protestants,  who  ever  afterward  held  aloof  from  Henry  in 
spite  of  all  Cromwell’s  efforts  to  cement  an  alliance.  After 
this  and  similar  acts,  not  infrequent,  it  may  be  said  that 
Henry  never  again  received  human  sympathy.  He  pur¬ 
sued  his  course,  however,  aided  by  those  from  whom  the 
dust  of  the  conflict  concealed  his  cruelty. 

The  state  of  the  monasteries  having  long  been  a  public 
scandal,  Cromwell  (1535)  sent  a  commission  to  examine 
them.  Acting  on  the  reports  of  the  commission,  parlia¬ 
ment  abolished  the  smaller  monasteries,  which  happened 
to  be  at  once  the  weakest  and  the  worst  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
28).  The  disbanded  monks  made  a  large  addition,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected ;  and 
to  create  further  discontent,  the  swarms  of  vagabonds  who 
had  subsisted  on  the  monastic  alms  were  suddenly  thrown 
for  support  on  the  yeomen. 

The  disaffection  burst  out  in  the  rebellion  knows  as  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (1536).  Crowds  who  had  collected  in 
Lincolnshire  with  hardly  a  definite  aim,  dispersed  on  a 
promise  of  redress  in  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  York. 
Redress,  however,  came  not,  and  the  crowds  again  gather¬ 
ed,  this  time  under  more  skillful  leaders,  and  with  more 
definite  purposes.  The  king’s  forces  sent  against  them  were 
insufficient.  The  whole  north  of  England  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  Their  grievances  were  a  strange  medley. 
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Complaints  of  the  law  regarding  the  tenure  of  land  were 
mixed  with  complaints  that  low-born  men  (such  as  Crom¬ 
well)  advised  the  king,  that  the  monasteries  were  being 
dissolved,  and  that  the  old  faith  was  being  altered.  Henry, 
through  certain  commissioners,  again  negotiated  with  the 
insurgents,  and  terms  were  agreed  on,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  a  general  amnesty,  the  benefit  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  Aske  and  the  other  leaders  did  not  receive.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  rebellion  was  followed  by  the  dissolution 
(1537)  of  the  larger  monasteries  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13). 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  commotions,  two  events  took 
place,  both  bearing  on  the  Reformation,  but  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  import.  An  order  in  council  (1537)  appointed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  placed  in  every  church, 
that  all  might  read  it.  But  as  if  to  correct  the  idea  that 
everyone  was  thus  to  have  the  right  of  judging  for  himself 
in  religious  questions,  an  act  of  uniformity  was  passed. 
Henry  having  now  broken  with  many  old  professions, 
reduced  his  new  professions  to  a  creed,  to  be  enforced  by 
penalties,  if  more  rational  means  should  fail  to  commend  it 
to  the  nation.  Certain  articles  of  religion  were  drawn  up, 
and  after  some  modifications  were  framed  into  those  known 
as  the  ‘bloody  six  articles/  The  statute  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
14)  containing  these  articles — named  with  much  simplicity 
‘An  act  for  abolishing  diversity  of  Opinions’ — is  very 
brief,  but  very  formidable.  The  doctrines  were  substan¬ 
tially  those  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church.  The  articles  made 
no  pretensions  to  form  a  complete  or  systematic  creed; 
they  embodied  the  points  as  to  which  most  conflict  of  opin¬ 
ion  prevailed;  and  formidable,  indeed,  were  the  sanctions 
enforcing  them.  Whoever  denied  the  first  article  (that  em¬ 
bodying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation)  was  to  be  de¬ 
clared  a  heretic,  and  burned  without  opportunity  of  abjur¬ 
ation;  whoso  spoke  against  the  other  five  articles  should 
for  the  first  offense  forfeit  his  property ;  and  whosoever  re¬ 
fused  to  abjure  his  first  offense,  or  committed  a  second, 
was  to  die  like  a  felon.  To  this  act  Cromwell  himself  fell 
a  victim.  He  had  been  silent  in  face  of  the  combination 
which  carried  it ;  but  having  secretly  used  all  his  influence 
as  a  member  of  government  to  thwart  its  execution,  by 
staying  proceedings  and  giving  pardons,  he  lost  Henry’s 
confidence,  and  was  put  to  death. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  were  disturbed  with 
small  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  inimical  to  progress. 
He  died  unhonored,  unmourned;  yet  few  rejoiced,  for  his 
policy  had  left  England  so  divided  at  home,  so  friendless 
abroad,  that  no  man  could  look  with  confidence  to  the 
future. 

The  character  of  Henry  has  of  late  been  discussed  at 
greater  length  than  the  subject  deserved.  The  mere  recital 
of  the  occurrences  of  his  private  life  is  sufficient  to  justify 
most  of  the  infamy  which  tradition  has  attached  to  his 
name.  The  divorce  of  Catharine  and  the  marriage  of  Anne 
Boleyn  (q.v.)  have  already  been  told.  Within  a  short  time 
after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  (afterward  Queen)  Elizabeth, 
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Henry’s  affection  for  Anne  ceased.  He  suspected  her — not, 
it  must  be  admitted,  without  ground — of  adultery,  and, 
after  a  hurried  trial,  had  her  condemned  and  beheaded 
(1536).  On  the  day  after  the  execution,  he  married  Jaile 
Seymour,  against  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
she  was  the  king’s  partner  in  this  revolting  proceeding. 
Jane  Seymour  died  (1537)  in  giving  birth  to  Edward  VI. 
The  story  of  Anne  of  Cleves  follows.  The  marriage,  a  poli¬ 
tical  one,  arranged  by  Cromwell  to  connect  Henry  with  the 
German  Protestants,  was  unfortunate  from  the  beginning. 
Henry  was  deceived  as  to  her  personal  attractions,  and 
(1540)  obtained  a  divorce  to  free  himself.  His  fifth  wife, 
Catharine  Howard,  was  (1541)  within  a  few  months 
divorced  and  beheaded  for  an  adultery  well-enough  estab¬ 
lished.  His  sixth  wife  Catharine  Parr,  survived  him,  and 
so  the  catalogue  ends.  Passing  from  the  domestic  circle 
to  that  of  his  immediate  associates,  Henry  is  found  as  incap¬ 
able  of  friendship  as  he  was  either  of  feeling  or  of  evoking 
love.  He  had  three  great  ministers — Wolsey,  More,  and 
Cromwell — all  men  of  high  talent  and  worth,  all  on  terms 
of  closest  intimacy  with  the  king,  yet  all  in  the  hour  of 
need  thrown  aside.  Disease  and  a  broken  spirit  saved 
Wolsey  from  a  worse  fate;  but  it  is  little  wonder  that  every 
Rom.  Catholic  should  detest  the  memory  of  him  who  sent 
More  to  the  scaffold  for  adhering  to  opinions  which  he 
himself  had  held  shortly  before,  or  that  Protestants  should 
execrate  the  memory  of  the  man  who  violated  justice  and 
consistency  to  put  to  death  the  first  great  Protestant 
minister.  If  such  were  the  mercies  that  Henry  vouchsafed 
to  those  who  were  with  him,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
how  he  dealt  with  those  who  were  against  him.  Claims 
of  political  necessity  cannot  excuse  the  cruelty  with  which 
he  persecuted  every  relative  of  Cardinal  Pole,  from  the 
aged  Countess  of  Salisbury  to  inferior  victims.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  admitted,  that  tradition  has  exagger¬ 
ated  Henry’s  cruelties — that  there  is  no  truth,  for  example, 
in  the  tale  which  gives  73,000  as  the  number  of  executions 
in  his  reign;  and  it  may  be  further  admitted  that  he  did 
not  wantonly  commit  murders — that  he  had  always  before 
him  in  his  crimes  some  object,  either  of  misconceived 
justice,  or  of  policy;  but  after  allowing  for  everything, 
enough  remains  to  explain  the  universal  detestation  in 
which  Protestant  and  Rom.  Catholic  have  combined  to 
hold  his  name.  He  was  naturally  sensuous,  strongwilled, 
and  fickle ;  and  when  the  easy  gayety  of  his  youth  departed, 
the  baser  elements  of  his  character  manifested  themselves 
in  unrestricted  force.  His  reign  stands  in  history  as  an 
era  in  which  great  reforms  were  introduced  in  England; 
but  it  is  not  evident  that  these  were  to  be  credited  to  the 
king’s  sagacity,  still  less  to  his  religious  principle. 

HENRY  I.,  King  of  France:  1005-60  (reigned  1031-60); 
son  of  King  Robert  and  of  Constance  of  Aquitaine,  and 
grandson  of  Hugh  Capet.  He  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  govt,  for  4  years  before  his  accession;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  he  found  a  formidable  rebel- 
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lion  of  the  chief  feudal  nobles  that  had  been  fomented  by 
the  mother,  who  had  hoped  for  the  succession  of  her  young¬ 
est  son  Robert.  Constance  allied  herself  with  the  rebelli¬ 
ous  nobles,  and  Henry  was  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Duke  Robert  II.  (‘the  Devil’)  of  Normandy.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  duke  Henry  conquered  the  rebellion, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  1032,  gained  the  good  will 
of  his  brother  Robert  by  giving  him  the  duchy  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  After  the  death  of  Robert  of  Normandy  Henry 
made  a  league  with  the  Count  of  Anjou  and  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  on  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Eudes  at  Mortemer 
hastily  withdrew  his  own  army  from  the  field ;  and  acknowl¬ 
edging  his  failure  to  weaken  the  Normans,  made  a  treaty 
of  peace.  His  eldest  son  Philip  was  crowned  as  joint- 
king  1059. 

HENRY  II.,  King  of  France:  1519-59,  July  10  (reigned 
1547-59).  He  succeeded  his  father,  Francis  I.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Catharine  de’  Medici  1533.  The  money  which  his 
father  left  was  rapidly  squandered  among  his  favorites 
and  mistresses.  A  revolt  in  Guienne,  where  the  people 
had  risen  against  the  gabeleurs,  or  collectors  of  the  salt- 
duty,  was  the  first  event  that  roused  the  king  and  court 
from  their  slothful  ease.  This  disturbance  was,  however, 
speedily  put  down  by  Montmorency.  Through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Guises,  whose  sister,  the  dowager-queen  of 
James  V.,  sought  the  aid  of  France  to  support  her  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  English  government,  a  French 
alliance  was  cemented  with  Scotland,  and  war  declared 
against  England,  which  began  1550  with  the  recovery  of 
Boulogne,  and  ended  1558  with  the  taking  of  Calais,  after 
that  city  had  been  210  years  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
While  the  king  tried  to  put  down  heresy  with  fire  and 
sword  at  home,  he  strangely  made  treaties  of  alliance 
with  the  German  reformers,  and  sent  an  army  of  38,000 
men  to  aid  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  the  emperor;  and 
taking  the  command  in  person,  made  himself  master  of 
Toul  and  Verdun,  while  Montmorency,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison,  seized  upon  Metz.  After  the 
abdication  of  Charles  V.  (1556),  and  the  division  of  his 
vast  empire  between  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  his  son 
Philip  II.,  Henry  seized  the  opportune  occasion  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  Netherlands  and  Italy  before  Philip  II.  had  time  to 
consolidate  his  newly  acquired  powers,  but  the  results  of 
this  step  were  disastrous  to  France  at  every  point.  In 
Italy,  the  attack  on  Naples,  made  by  Guise  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  utterly  failed  through  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
pope,  and  the  energetic  advance  of  Alva;  while  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  French  under  Montmorency  sustained 
a  total  defeat,  1557,  at  St.  Quentin,  where  the  flower  oi 
the  French  chivalry  were  either  slain  or  taken  captive  by 
the  troops  of  Philip,  commanded  by  Philibert-Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy.  These  reverses  were  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis  (1559),  in  which  Henry 
agreed,  in  exchange  for  the  restoration  of  Ham,  St. 
Quentin,  and  Castelet,  and  the  liberation  of  Montmorency, 
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to  resign  nearly  all  his  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Piedmont,  and  Southern  Italy,  including  190  fortresses 
and  strongholds.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  accident  in  a  tournament  by  Count  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Scottish  nobleman,  captain  of  his  guard. 

HENRY  III.,  King  of  France:  1551-1589,  Aug.  2 
(reigned  1574-89) ;  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine 
de’  Medici  He  succeeded  his  brother  Charles  IX.  1574. 
On  the  death  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  he  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  his  first  campaign, 
fought  in  his  16th  year,  was  signalized  by  two  decisive 
victories  over  the  Protestants  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour. 
In  1573,  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-regent  secured  to  him 
the  election  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland.  He  failed, 
however,  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Polish  nobles; 
and  on  receiving  tidings  of  his  brother’s  death,  he  fled  by 
night  from  Cracow,  and  on  his  return  to  France  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  that  country.  His  mother  and  the 
Guises  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  continue 
the  religious  civil  war.  The  union  of  the  Protestants  with 
the  party  of  discontented  nobles,  headed  by  the  king’s 
brother,  the  Duke  d’Alengon,  compelled  the  alarmed 
sovereign  to  grant  the  former  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  various  other  rights.  This  exasperated  the 
Rom.  Cath.  party,  who,  headed  by  Henry  of  Guise, 
formed  the  confederation  known  as  the  Sainte  Ligue,  the 
object  of  which  was  not  merely  to  assert  the  undivided 
supremacy  of  Rom.  Catholicism,  but  also  to  secure  the 
reversion  of  the  throne  to  Guise,  and  civil  war  again  and 
again  burst  out  with  renewed  violence. 

Henry  availed  himself  of  his  intervals  of  quiet  to  indulge 
his  own  vicious  propensities;  and  while  his  mother  ruled 
the  state,  and  the  Guises  were  undermining  his  throne,  his 
days  and  nights  were  spent  in  an  alternation  of  dissolute 
excesses,  and  the  wildest  outbreaks  of  fanaticism.  One 
day  he  might  be  seen  passing,  to  the  sound  of  music, 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
young  men  as  effeminate  as  himself,  known  as  the  Mignons, 
and  surrounded  by  parrots,  monkeys,  and  pet  dogs,  while 
the  next  day  he  and  his  companions  would  show  them¬ 
selves  clad  in  a  penitent’s  dress,  wearing  masks,  and  carry¬ 
ing  in  their  hands  scourges,  with  which  they  flagellated  one 
another  as  they  sang  aloud  penitential  psalms. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  1588  finally 
aroused  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  declared  the  people  to  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  king,  and  the  Leaguers  dissolved  the  par¬ 
liament.  Henry,  who  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  thrown 
on  his  own  resources — his  mother  had  just  died — was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  difficulties  of  his  position;  and  in  his  per¬ 
plexity  at  hearing  that  Guise’s  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  had  been  declared  lieut.gen.  of  the  kingdom, 
threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
The  newly  reconciled  kings  advanced  at  the  head  of 
40,000  Huguenots  on  Paris,  which,  though  gallantly 
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defended  by  Mayenne,  would  probably  have  had  to  capitu¬ 
late,  had  not  the  current  of  events  been  suddenly  checked 
through  the  agency  of  a  fanatical  young  dominican-brother, 
named  Jacques  Clement,  who  on  pretense  of  having  impor¬ 
tant  tidings  to  communicate  to  Henry,  killed  him  by 
plunging  a  knife  into  his  body.  The  murderer  was  slain 
on  the  spot  by  the  royal  guard,  and  his  victim  died  the 
following  day,  after  having  declared  his  kinsman,  Henry 
Bourbon,  of  Navarre,  his  successor. 

HENRY  IV.  (surnamed  ‘The  Great,’  and  ‘The  Good’), 
King  of  France  and  Navarre:  1553-1610,  May  14  (reigned, 
France,  1589-1610);  b.  Bearn;  third  son  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  and  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry,  King  of  Navarre  and  Bearn.  His  father’s  death 
placed  him  under  the  sole  control  of  his  mother  and  grand¬ 
father,  at  whose  court  he  was  trained  to  the  practice  of 
knightly  and  athletic  exercises,  and  inured  to  the  active 
habits  and  rude  fare  common  to  the  Bernais  mountaineers. 
His  mother,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  was  careful  to  select 
learned  men  holding  her  own  tenets  for  his  instructors; 
and  having  discovered  that  a  plot  was  brewing  to  remove 
him  to  Spain  by  force,  to  train  him  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
faith,  she  conducted  him,  1569,  to  La  Rochelle,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  assembled  Huguenot  army,  with  whom 
he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Jarnac.  Henry  was  now 
chosen  chief  of  the  Protestant  party,  though,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  the  principal  command  was  vested  in  Coligny 
(q.v.).  Notwithstanding  the  defeats  which  the  Huguenots 
had  experienced  in  this  campaign,  the  peace  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  which  followed  was  apparently  most  advantageous  to 
their  cause,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  sister 
of  Charles  IX.  After  much  opposition  on  the  part  both 
of  Rom.  Catholics  and  of  Protestants,  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  1572,  two  months  after  the 
sudden  death  of  tht  queen  Jeanne,  which  was  probably 
due  to  poison,  and  within  less  than  a  week  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  had  been  originally  intended  that 
Henry  was  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends  and  co-religionists 
but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition  of  his  professing  himself 
a  Rom.  Catholic.  Three  years  Henry  remained  at  the 
French  court  virtually  a  prisoner;  but  at  length,  1576,  he 
contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  queen-mother,  and 
escaped  to  the  camp  of  the  Huguenots  in  Alen<jon,  where, 
having  revoked  his  compulsory  conversion,  he  resumed 
the  command  of  the  army,  and,  by  his  skill,  gained  several 
signal  advantages,  which  constrained  the  king  to  consent 
to  a  peace  highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (late  Alengon)  gave 
Henry  the  rank  as  first  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  of  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  while  the  murder  of  Henry  III., 
1589,  made  him,  in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  and  as  the  nearest 
lineal  male  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  right¬ 
ful  king  of  France.  As  a  Protestant,  under  the  ban  of 
papal  excommunication,  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  greater 
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part  of  the  nation ;  and  finding  that  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine 
and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  prepared,  each  on 
his  own  account,  to  dispute  his  claims,  he  retired  to  the 
south  until  he  could  collect  more  troops  and  obtain  rein¬ 
forcements  from  England  and  Germany.  His  nearly  hope¬ 
less  cause,  however,  gradually  gained  strength  through  the 
weakness  and  internal  dissensions  of  the  Liguists,  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  circumvent  the  ambitious  designs  which 
Philip  II.  cherished  in  favor  of  his  daughter  (niece  of 
Henry  III.),  notwithstanding  her  exclusion  by  the  Salic 
law,  proclaimed  the  aged  Cardinal  Bourbon  king,  with  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  lieut.gen.  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  still 
further  complicated  the  interests  of  their  party.  In  1590, 
Henry  won  a  splendid  victory  over  Mayenne  at  Ivry.  In 
1593,  the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  by  rejecting  the 
pretensions  of  Philip  II.,  and  insisting  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Salic  law,  smoothed  Henry’s  way  to  the  succession, 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  had  he  not,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  and  minister  De  Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  de  Sully 
(q.v.),  formally  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  ceremony  of  his  recantation  of  Protestantism, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  St.  Denis  1593, 
July,  filled  the  Rom.  Catholics  with  joy,  and  was  followed 
by  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  including  even  Paris,  which  opened  its  gates  to 
him  1594:  the  civil  war  was  not,  however,  wholly  put  down 
till  four  years  later.  In  the  same  year,  1598,  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  Spain  and  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins,  which  restored  to  France  many  ipiportant  places  in 
Picardy,  and  was  otherwise  favorable  to  the  French  king; 
but  important  as  was  this  event,  it  was  preceded  by  a  still 
more  memorable  act,  for  Henry  had  signed  an  edict  at 
Nantes,  Apr.  15,  by  which  he  secured  to  Protestants  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  administration  of  impartial 
justice  Henry  was  now  at  liberty  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  internal  improvements  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
been  thoroughly  disorganized  through  long  civil  war.  The 
narrow-minded  policy  that  had  been  followed  during  the 
preceding  reigns  had  left  the  provinces  remote  from  the 
capital  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  civic  governors  and 
large  landed  proprietors,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
administrative  vigilance,  arrogated  almost  sovereign  power 
to  themselves,  raising  taxes  and  exacting  compulsory  ser¬ 
vices.  These  abuses  Henry  completely  stopped,  and  by 
making  canals  and  roads,  and  thus  opening  all  parts  of  his 
kingdom  to  traffic  and  commerce,  he  established  new 
sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  for  all  classes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  The  mainspring  of  these  improvements  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reorganization  of  the  finances  under  Sully,  who, 
in  the  course  of  10  years,  reduced  the  national  debt  from 
330  millions  to  50  millions  of  livres,  though  arrears  of  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  20  millions  were  remitted  by  the  king 
during  that  period.  1610,  May  14,  the  day  after  the 
coronation  of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de’  Medici,  and  when 
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about  to  set  out  to  commence  war  in  Germany,  Henry  was 
assassinated  by  a  fanatic  named  Ravaillac.  Nineteen 
previous  attempts  had  been  made  on  his  life,  most  of 
which  had  been  traced  to  the  agency  of  the  papal  and 
imperial  courts;  hence  the  people,  in  their  grief  and  con¬ 
sternation,  laid  Ravaillac's  crime  to  the  charge  of  the  same 
influences.  The  grief  of  the  Parisians  was  well-nigh 
delirious,  and  in  their  fury  they  wreaked  the  most  horrible 
vengeance  on  the  murderer,  who,  however  had  been  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  Henry's  implacable 
foes,  notwithstanding  the  many  concessions  which  he  had 
made  to  their  order. 

Time  has  strengthened  the  high  estimate  which  the 
lower  classes  had  formed  of  their  favorite  king,  for  though 
his  faults  were  numerous,  they  were  surpassed  by  his  great 
qualities.  Inordinate  love  of  women  was  his  worst  fault, 
and  the  cause  of  much  evil  in  his  owrn  and  succeeding 
reigns;  for  his  prodigality  and  weak  indulgence  to  his 
favorite  mistresses,  Gabrielle  d'Estr6es  and  Henrietta  d’En- 
tragues,  and  his  affection  for  the  natural  children  which 
they  bore  him,  were  a  scandal  to  the  nation  and  a  source 
of  impoverishing  embarrassment  to  the  government.  As 
authorities  in  regard  to  Henry  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  histories  of  France,  the  following  works 
may  be  consulted:  Anquetil,  Esprit  de  la  Ligue:  Petitot's 
Collection  of  Memoires;  De  la  Saussaye,  Histoire  de  Blois; 
Documents  de  VHist.  de  France;  Matthieu,  Hist,  de  Henri 
IV.;  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  De  Thou,  D'Aubigne,  Pas- 
quier,  Duplessis-Mornay ;  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme  et 
de  la  Ligue;  Perefixe,  Hist,  de  Henri  IV. 

HENRY  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany:  1017-56  (Holy 
Roman  Emperor  1039-56) ;  of  the  Salo-Franconian  line,  son 
and  successor  of  Emperor  Conrad  II.  He  was  elected  king 
of  the  Germans,  1026,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  1027,  Duke  of 
Swabia  and  Burgundy,  1037.  Henry,  whose  good  natural 
abilities  had  been  cultivated  as  far  as  the  age  permitted, 
was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  efficient  rulers  of  Ger¬ 
many.  By  his  vigor  he  maintained  his  ascendency  not¬ 
withstanding  the  encroachments  of  the  church  and  the 
subordination  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Having  sum¬ 
moned  a  council  at  Sutri,  1046,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy,  by  his  judicious 
reconciliation  of  antagonist  parties,  to  secure  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  new  pope,  Clement  II.,  and  thus  brought  to  an  end 
the  scandalous  dissensions  which  were  disturbing  Christen¬ 
dom,  through  the  intrigues  of  three  rival  popes,  Benedict 
IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  IV.  By  his  energetic 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  he  gained  op¬ 
portunities  of  adding  new  territories  to  the  imperial  states; 
for  having  retaliated  on  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  for  the  hos¬ 
tilities  which  he  had  carried  on  against  the  Poles  during  the 
intestine  disorders  of  Poland,  his  decisive  successes  com¬ 
pelled  the  Bohemian  duke  to  acknowledge  himself  vassal 
of  the  empire;  while  Henry's  campaign  against  Hungary 
had  a  similar  result,  terminating,  1047,  in  the  recognition  of 
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the  supreme  power  of  the  emperor  over  the  kings  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  He  secured  also  powerful  vassals  in  Italy,  in  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Henry 
devoted  his  short  intervals  of  peace  to  the  eradication  of 
numerous  abuses  in  the  church,  but  his  schemes  of  eccles- 
astical  reform  were  secretly  frustrated  by  Hildebrand 
afterward  Gregory  VII.  (q.v.) ;  and  on  the  sudden  death  of 
Henry,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  the  papal, 
chair  was  found  to  have  already  entered  on  decisive  meas¬ 
ures  for  its  emancipation  from  imperial  influence.  Henry 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and 
the  arts,  especially  music.  He  also  founded  numerous 
monastic  schools,  over  which  he  placed  learned  monks  of 
Brittany,  and  built  several  churches,  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Worms,  Mayence,  and  Spires,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
interred. 

HENRY  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany:  1050-1106,  Aug. 
7  (Holy  Roman  Emperor,  1084-1106) ;  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  III.  He  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans,  1054, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  As  he  was  only  five 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  the  regency  was,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  latter,  confided  to  the 
child’s  mother,  Agnes  of  Poitiers.  Henry’s  perpetual 
quarrels  with  the  Saxon  princes  and  peers  occupied  his  best 
years,  and  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent 
troubles  and  mortifications  which  have  given  memorable 
interest  to  his  history.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  was  in¬ 
duced,  1074,  after  having  suffered  defeat  and  various 
insults  at  the  hands  of  his  Saxon  vassals,  to  appeal  to  the 
pope  for  his  intervention,  and  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  only 
too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the 
matter,  dispatched  plenipotentiaries  to  settle  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  Saxony,  and  availing  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
prosecute  his  own  plans,  commanded  the  king  to  abstain 
from  the  sale  and  granting  of  benefices  while  the  quarrel, 
was  pending.  Before  these  directions  reached  Germany, 
Henry  had,  however,  settled  his  own  affairs  by  defeating 
the  Saxon  insurgents  in  a  great  battle  at  Hohenburg,  taken 
their  princes  captive,  and  rebuilt  all  the  strongholds  which 
they  had  dismantled;  while  his  councilors  had  prosecuted 
a  vigorous  business  in  the  interdicted  sale  of  benefices. 
Henry  not  only  approved  their  conduct,  but  responded  to 
the  pope’s  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  and  his  sum¬ 
mons  for  his  appearance  at  Rome,  by  declaring,  through 
an  assembly  of  German  bishops  and  abbots,  at  Worms, 
1076,  that  the  pontiff  was  deposed.  Gregory  VII.  re¬ 
taliated  by  excommunicating  and  deposing  Henry,  and 
absolving  his  subjects  from  all  future  obedience  toward 
him.  The  king  at  first  made  light  of  the  sentence,  but 
when  he  found  his  vassals  and  princes  gradually  falling 
away  from  their  allegiance,  while  the  electors  held  a  diet 
in  which  they  declared  that  unless  the  ban  were  removed 
within  a  twelvemonth,  they  would  deprive  him  of  the 
crown,  he  submitted;  and  accompanied  only  by  his  faith¬ 
ful  consort  and  their  eldest  son,  he  hastened,  under  griev- 
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cus  difficulties,  in  midwinter,  to  Italy,  where  he  sought 
the  pope.  For  three  days,  1077,  Jan.,  Henry,  barefooted, 
and  clothed  only  in  the  haircloth  shirt  of  a  penitent,  was 
compelled  to  stand  without  the  castle  gates  of  Canossa,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  before  the  pontiff 
consented  to  remove  the  ban  of  excommunication.  This 
incident  marks  the  highest  historic  point  of  papal  au¬ 
thority. 

After  this  event,  Henry’s  courage  and  resentment 
speedily  revived;  and  having  found  adherents  among  the 
Lombards,  he  began  a  conflict  against  the  papal  power, 
chiefly  in  regard  to  the  right  of  investiture,  in  which  he 
was  generally  successful.  Gregory  again  excommunicated 
Henry,  who,  as  usual,  retaliated  by  electing  a  new  pope, 
Clement  III.  Hastening  over  the  Alps,  he  laid  siege  to 
Rome  and  captured  the  city.  Gregory  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo,  and  Henry  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  emperor  by  the  anti-pope;  but  finding  that  Her¬ 
mann  of  Luxemburg  had,  during  his  absence,  been  elected 
king  of  Germany,  he  hastily  left  Rome  to  regain  his  lost 
power.  For  the  third  time  Henry  crossed  the  Alps,  1090, 
and  he  had  already  succeeded  in  raising  the  fortunes  of  his 
friend,  Clement  III.,  taken  Mantua,  and  gained  many 
victories  over  the  Guelphic  princes  and  their  favorite  pope, 
Urban  II.,  when  he  suddenly  learned  that  his  son  Conrad 
had  joined  his  enemies,  and  been  crowned  king  at  Monza. 
Henry’s  despair  on  hearing  of  these  acts  of  rebellion  nearly 
unsettled  his  reason,  and  having  retired  to  one  of  his  Lom¬ 
bard  castles,  he  remained  several  years  in  seclusion;  but 
at  length  rousing  himself  from  his  lethargy,  he  returned, 
1096,  to  Germany,  where  the  princes  and  people  now  vied 
with  one  another  to  show  him  their  sympathy  and  good¬ 
will.  By  his  own  request,  his  second  son,  Henry,  was 
elected  king  of  the  Germans,  and  his  successor  in  the 
empire.  This  prince,  however,  having  been  induced  by 
Pope  Paschal  II.  to  rise  against  his  father,  took  him  pris¬ 
oner,  and  forcibly  compelled  him  to  abdicate.  The 
emperor  escaped  from  his  prison,  and  found  friends  and 
safety  at  Liege,  where  he  died  while  preparing  another 
army  to  continue  the  struggle. 

HENRY  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany:  1081-1125  (Holy 
Roman  Emperor  1110-25):  son  of  Henry  IV.  His  elder 
brother,  Conrad,  having  been  induced  by  the  papal  party 
to  join  the  rebellion  against  his  father,  was  declared  at 
Mainz  to  have  forfeited  his  rights  to  the  throne  by  a  diet, 
and  Henry  was  proclaimed  the  emperor’s  successor  1098. 
In  1104  Henry  also  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  the 
papal  party  treated  him  with  extreme  consideration,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  effect  an  easy  reconciliation  between  the  church 
and  state  on  his  accession.  Henry  succeeded  his  father 
1106,  and  when  Pope  Paschal  II.  demanded  that  he  should 
surrender  the  right  of  investing  the  bishops  with  ring  and 
staff  (see  Investiture),  he  unexpectedly  refused,  and 
four  years  afterward  invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  The  pope,  alarmed  at  the  display  of  force,  with- 
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drew  his  demand,  and  agreed  to  crown  the  emperor;  but 
the  Roman  prelates  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  pope  to 
do  so,  whereupon  Henry  made  the  pope  and  all  his  cardinals 
prisoners.  Paschal  then  recognized  the  emperor’s  right 
of  investiture  and  gave  him  the  imperial  crown.  Henry 
had  scarcely  recrossed  the  Alps  when  Paschal  denounced 
the  treaty  as  having  been  obtained  by  force,  reaffirmed  his 
demands,  and  contrary  to  the  treaty  excommunicated 
Henry.  During  the  next  5  years  Henry  was  wholly 
occupied  with  the  rebellions  of  various  north  German  and 
Saxon  princes;  but  1116  he  led  a  second  expedition  against 
Rome,  drove  Paschal  from  the  city,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  pope  caused  Gregory  VIII.  to  be  chosen  his  successor. 
In  opposition,  the  extreme  papal  party  chose  Gelasius 
II.  as  pope,  who  at  once  renewed  the  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  against  Henry.  The  emperor  returned  to 
Germany  1119,  and  the  same  year  Gelasius  died;  and 
Calixtus  II.,  his  successor,  offered  Henry  the  compromise 
which  resulted  in  the  concordat  of  Worms  1122,  by  which 
Henry  surrendered  the  right  of  investiture  and  received 
others  from  the  papal  party. 

HENRY  VI.,  the  Cruel,  emperor  of  Germany:  b.  1165; 
d.  Messina,  1197,  Sep.  28.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick  I. 
(Barbarossa),  was  crowned  king  in  1169,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  emperor  in  1190.  He  was  involved  in  wars  in 
Italy  to  assure  his  possessions  there.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  returning  from  Palestine, 
was  imprisoned  by  Leopold  of  Austria  and  surrendered  to 
the  emperor,  who  exacted  a  heavy  ransom. 

HENRY  VII.,  of  Luxemburg,  emperor  of  Germany; 
b.  1269;  d.  Buonconvento,  Italy,  1313,  Aug.  24.  He  was 
son  of  the  Count  Luxemburg,  and  was  chosen  king  of  the 
Romans,  1308,  Nov.  27,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1309  Jan.  6.  In  1311  he  received  the  iron  crown  of  the 
Lombards,  and  1312,  June  29,  was  crowned  emperor  at  the 
Lateran.  His  march  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  Ghibellme 
army  (1310,  October)  was  hailed  by  Dante,  who  did 
homage  at  some  time  and  place  unknown.  His  sudden 
death  immediately  after  reception  of  the  Eucharist  led  to 
the  unfounded  rumor  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

HENRY,  Prince  of  Prussia:  a  German  naval  officer; 
brother  of ’Emperor  William;  b.  in  Berlin,  1862,  Aug. 
14;  entered  the  navy  in  1877;  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedenchs  in  command  of  the 
German  fleet  in  Chinese  waters,  1899,  March.  Early  in 
1902,  January,  Emperor  William  requested  President 
Roosevelt’s  permission  for  his  daughter,  Alice,  to  christen 
the  new  yacht  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  built  m  the 
United  States.  Prince  Henry  represented  the  Emperor 
on  this  occasion  and  with  the  Hohenzollern  arrived  in 
N  Y  Feb.  23.  He  was  given  a  State  dinner  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  the  24th;  witnessed  the  launching  of  the 
yacht  the  following  day;  and  after  making  a  rapid  tour 
of  the  country,  sailed  for  home  March  11. 
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HENRY,  Alexander,  American  traveler:  b.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1739;  d.  1824.  He  joined  the  Canadian 
expedition  under  Amherst  against  the  French  (1760)  and 
when  peace  followed  he  went  to  Michilimackinac  and 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  After  the  massacre  of  the 
English  by  the  Indians  in  that  place  he  being  one  of  the 
few  survivors,  remained  a  captive  among  the  Ojibways  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  12  months,  when  he  escaped  and 
resumed  the  fur  trade.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  business  he 
traveled  between  Montreal  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
also  interested  himself  in  the  copper  mines  on  Lake 
Superior  and  for  many  years  made  an  effort  to  establish 
a  company  for  their  exploitation. 

HENRY,  Edward  Lamson,  American  painter:  b. 
Charleston,  N.  C.,  1841,  Jan.  12.  He  began  his  artistic 
studies  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and  in  1860  went  to 
Paris  where  he  studied  for  three  years  under  Saisse  and 
Courbet.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy.  He  has  frequently  revisited  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  sketching  the  scenery,  although  his  specialty 
is  domestic  genre,  and  history.  In  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
at  Washington  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  pictures 
which  shows  his  careful  grouping  of  figures,  his  attention 
to  detail  as  well  as  the  stiffness  of  his  drawing  and  his 
deficiency  in  the  sense  of  color  which  recalls  Wilkie, 
whose  swing  and  movement  he  lacks,  though  he  exhibits 
some  of  the  humor  of  the  Scottish  master.  The  picture 
referred  to  is  a  crowded  canvas  of  fifty  figures  with  the 
title  Initial  Excursion  of  the  First  Railway  Ever  Constructed 
in  New  York  State.  Among  his  historical  pictures  the 
best  are  Battle  of  Germantown ,  owned  by  William  Astor, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  owned  by  J.  W.  Drexel,  and 
Reception  to  Lafayette. 

HENRY,  Fort.  See  Donelson,  Fort. 

HENRY,  Guy  Vernon,  American  soldier:  b.  Fort 
Smith,  Indian  Territory,  1839;  d.  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  1899. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  1861,  and  went  to  the 
front  in  the  civil  war,  taking  part  in  four  years  of  the 
hardest  fighting,  from  Bull  Run  to  Cold  Harbor.  At  23 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  40th  Massachusetts 
volunteers.  After  the  civil  war  he  was  transferred  to  the 
3d  Cavalry,  and  in  1874  was  in  Arizona.  He  continued 
his  Indian  campaign,  though  severely  wounded  on  one 
occasion,  and  compelled  to  be  invalided.  He  served 
through  the  outbreak  of  the  Sioux  in  1890,  and  was  also 
on  service  at  Porto  Rico  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  where  he  died  of  typhoid  fever. 

HENRY,  Joseph,  ll.d.:  1797,  Dec.  17 — 1878,  May  13; 
h.  Albany,  N.  Y.:  physicist.  He  received  a  common 
school  and  academical  education;  studied  chemistry,  anat¬ 
omy,  and  physiology  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
physician;  was  appointed  asst,  engineer  on  the  survey  of  a 
route  for  a  state  road  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river 
1825;  and  was  elected  prof,  of  mathematics  and  natural 
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philosophy  in  Albany  Acad.  1826.  In  1827  he  began  a 
series  of  investigations  in  electricity  and  electro-magnetism 
which  resulted  in  discoveries  of  the  highest  importance, 
and,  among  other  universal  benefits,  rendered  possible  the 
electric  telegraph.  He  first  improved  existing  forms  of 
apparatus ;  then  produced  the  electro-magnet  proper,  using 
soft  iron  and  increasing  the  amount  of  magnetism  by  en¬ 
larging  the  number  of  coils  around  the  polar  limbs;  in 
1829  exhibited  electro-magnets  of  his  own  construction 
that  possessed  greater  sustaining  power  than  any  before 
known;  1830  developed  the  intensity-magnet;  1831  sug¬ 
gested  the  application  of  this  magnet  to  telegraphic  uses, 
and  constructed  and  operated  a  line  of  insulated  wire  more 
than  a  mile  long  in  the  Albany  Acad.;  the  same  year 
made  an  electro-magnet  for  Yale  College  which  sustained 
a  weight  exceeding  a  ton,  and  one  for  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  that  carried  3,600  pounds,  and  completed  the  first 
electro-magnetic  engine;  and  1832  discovered  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  secondary  currents  in  a  long  conductor  by  the  in¬ 
duction  of  the  primary  current  upon  itself,  and  obtained 
an  electric  spark  by  simple  magnetic  induction.  During 
1827-32  he  co-operated  with  Dr.  Beck  in  formulating  a 
system  of  meteorological  observations  for  the  state  of  N.  Y. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  prof,  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  duties  of  the  office,  com¬ 
bined  with  lecturing  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
astronomy,  and  architecture,  caused  an  interruption  in 
his  electrical  studies.  In  1835  he  demonstrated  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  by  means  of  a 
series  of  insulated  wires  extended  over  the  college  green. 
He  remained  at  Princeton  till  1846,  when  he  was  elected 
the  first  sec.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  in  spite 
of  tempting  calls  elsewhere — including  two  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey — he  occupied  that 
office  till  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  light¬ 
house  board  from  its  organization  1852,  and  its  chairman 
1871-78,  president  of  the  American  Assoc,  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  1849,  a  founder  of  the  National  Acad,  of 
Science,  and  its  president  1868;  and  member  of  numerous 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  received 
the  degree  ll.d.  from  Union  College  1829  and  Harvard 
College  1851.  A  memorial  of  him  was  published  by  order 
of  congress  1880. 

HENRY,  Matthew:  eminent  Nonconformist  minister: 
1662,  Oct.  18 — 1714,  June  22;  b.  Broad  Oak  Farmhouse, 
Flintshire,  England ;  second  son  of  Philip  Henry,  who  was 
one  of  the  2,000  ministers  who  left  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  passing  of  the  ‘Act  of  Uniformity.’  Having 
qualified  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  began  to  preach  1686, 
June,  and  1687  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Presb.  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Chester,  where  he  continued  25  years.  1712,  May, 
he  removed  to  a  charge  at  Hackney,  near  London,  having 
refused  two  previous  invitations  from  the  same  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
his  old  friends  at  Chester.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had 
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a  large  family  by  his  second  wife.  His  principal  work  is 
an  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ,  5  vols.  folio 
1710,  begun  1704,  Nov.;  often  reprinted.  He  lived  to 
finish  only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  remainder  was 
completed  by  various  ministers,  whose  names  are  given  in 
some  of  the  editions.  His  first  publication,  A  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  of  Schism,  34  pages  duodecimo,  appeared 
anonymously  1689.  He  was  author  of  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  father,  1696;  A  Scripture  Catechism,  1702, 
8vo;  Communicant’s  Companion,  1704,  8vo;  Discourses 
against  Vice  and  Immorality,  1705;  A  Method  of  Prayer, 
1710,  8vo;  Family  Hymns;  numerous  sermons;  and  some 
religious  tracts.  His  miscellaneous  works  were  repub¬ 
lished,  London,  1830,  8vo.  His  chief  work  was  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  etc.,  of  little  value  critically,  but  of  singular  value 
and  helpfulness  for  its  discriminating  thought,  its  high 
evangelical  and  devotional  tone,  its  thoroughly  practical 
bearing,  its  often  startling  richness  and  pertinence  of  sug¬ 
gestion,  all  set  forth  with  a  rare  felicity  and  raciness  of 
style.  In  these  qualities  it  still  holds  the  foremost  place 
among  biblical  commentaries. 

HENRY,  Patrick:  1736,  May  29—1736,  June  6;  b. 
Studley,  Hanover  co.,  Va.:  statesman.  He  was  a  son  of 
Col.  John  Henry,  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  school¬ 
teacher  and  magistrate,  and  was  educated  chiefly  by  his 
father.  His  youth  was  unpromising.  He  had  no  taste  for 
book-learning,  and  with  difficulty  acquired  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  common  English  branches  and  a  little  Latin. 
He  was  enthusiastic  only  in  the  sports  of  the  forest  and 
stream.  At  18  he  married,  and  in  the  next  six  years 
engaged  unsuccessfully  in  farming,  and  twice  failed  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business.  In  1760  he  determined  to  become  a 
lawyer,  and  after  six  weeks'  hard  study  was  licensed  to 
practice  on  the  condition  that  he  should  continue  his  legal 
studies  for  a  specified  period.  He  suddenly  overcame  his 
habitual  indolence,  and  developing  a  passion  for  history 
applied  himself  closely  to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  find¬ 
ing  a  keen  delight  in  Livy.  The  first  three  years  of  his 
legal  career  were  passed  in  comparative  poverty  and  study 
with  naught  to  encourage  his  ambition.  Suddenly,  1763, 
Dec.,  he  was  engaged  by  the  co.  collector,  after  an  experi¬ 
enced  lawyer  had  declined,  to  defend  a  suit  brought  by  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  to  recover  his  salary 
in  tobacco.  By  virtue  of  an  old  statute  each  minister  was 
entitled  to  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per  annum  as  salary. 
An  advance  in  the  market  price  of  the  staple  caused  by  a 
short  crop,  had  induced  the  colonial  legislature  to  com¬ 
mute  the  ministers’  salaries  into  money  at  a  former  rate  per 
pound.  The  ‘parsons’  cause’  was  a  protest  against  this 
action,  and  one  of  the  ministers  brought  suit  against  the  co. 
collector  as  a  test  case.  Henry  undertook  the  defense, 
and  in  arguing  the  people’s  cause,  in  the  court  over  which 
his  father  presided  as  judge,  astonished  all  within  range 
of  his  voice  by  his  Remarkable  oratorical  powers  and 
advanced  patriotism.  His  first  plea  in  court  resulted  in  a 
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verdict  for  the  people,  gave  him  wide  renown,  and  brought 
him  business  and  political  honors.  Early  in  1765,  May, 
the  passage  of  the  stamp-act  by  the  British  parliament 
was  proclaimed  in  Virginia.  A  few  days  afterward  a 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  resigned  his  seat  and 
Henry  was  elected  to  fill  his  vacancy.  He  took  his  seat  on 
the  20th  and  on  the  29th — his  29th  birthday — introduced 
his  famous  resolutions  asserting  the  rights  of  the  colony 
and  declaring  the  stamp-act  unconstitutional  and  subver¬ 
sive  of  American  liberty.  His  resolutions  encountered 
extreme  opposition,  but  ne  supported  them  in  a  thrilling, 
defiant  speech,  and  carried  five  of  them,  the  last — reciting 
that  ‘the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole 
right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Colony’ — having  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
It  was  during  this  speech  that  he  made  the  memorable 
exclamation:  ‘Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Crom¬ 
well,  and  George  III.’ — here  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
‘Treason’  from  all  parts  of  the  house — ‘may  profit  by  their 
example.  If  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it.’  The 
publication  of  his  resolutions  and  speech  led  to  open 
resistance  to  the  stamp-act  elsewhere,  and  attracted  still 
wider  attention  to  the  bold  young  orator.  He  was  at  once 
recognized  as  leader  by  the  early  patriots  of  the  colony, 
and  his  advice  was  sought  by  anxious  men  in  other  parts. 
In  1769  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  gen.  court  of 
Va.,  and  though  his  legal  knowledge  was  very  limited  his 
power  as  a  pleader  made  him  remarkably  successful  and 
brought  him  a  large  income.  In  1773  he  aided  materially 
in  securing  the  passage  by  the  house  of  burgesses  of  a 
resolution  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  correspond¬ 
ing  committees  among  the  colonies;  1774  led  the  move¬ 
ment  to  organize  a  congress  of  the  colonies;  1774  was  the 
first  speaker  of  the  first  continental  congress,  and  sucess- 
fully  opposed  the  scheme  of  reconciliation  with  England; 
and  1775,  Mar.,  moved  in  the  Virginia  convention  that  the 
colony  be  at  once  put  in  a  state  of  defense  preparatory  to 
war,  and  supported  the  motion  with  a  speech  ending,  ‘I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but,  as  for  me, 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!’  His  prophecy  that  ‘the 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms’  was  realized  within  a  few  days  in  the 
reports  of  the  conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  royal  gov.  of  Virginia,  fearing  an  immediate 
outbreak,  removed  all  the  gunpowder  in  the  colony  to  a 
British  ship.  Henry  raised  a  force  of  700  militia,  marched 
upon  the  royal  quarters  at  Williamsburg,  and  by  threats 
of  arrest  compelled  Dunmore  to  pay  for  the  powder.  A 
convention,  hastily  assembled  at  Richmond,  appointed  a 
committee  of  public  safety,  authorized  the  enlistment  of 
two  regiments  of  militia,  and  commissioned  Henry  col.  and 
commander  of  all  the  Virginia  forces.  Soon  afterward 
congress  appointed  a  subordinate-brig. gen.,  and  tendered 
Henry  a  commission  as  col.,  which  he  declined  to  accept 
and  retired  from  the  army.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Virginia  convention  which  assembled  1776,  May;  and  in 
that  body  secured  the  passage  of  resolutions  directing  the 
Virginia  delegates  in  congress  to  work  for  independence, 
and  providing  that  the  colony  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  constitute  itself  an  independent  state.  On  the  adoption 
of  its  constitution  he  was  elected  gov.,  and  served  1776-79, 
1781-86.  He  declined  appointment  as  delegate  to  the 
convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution  1787,  and 
in  the  state  convention  1788  opposed  its  ratification  as 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  He 
retired  to  private  life  1794,  and  subsequently  declined  the 
offices  of  U.  S.  sec.  of  state,  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  and  gov.  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  At  the  request  of  Washington  he  was  a  successful 
candidate  for  the  Virginia  senate,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
the  resolution  claiming  the  right  of  a  state  to  resist  the 
execution  of  an  obnoxious  act  of  congress,  but  died  before 
taking  his  seat. 

HENRY,  Robert,  d.d.:  1718,  Feb.  18 — 1790;  b.  St. 
Ninians,  Stirlingshire:  Scotch  clergyman  and  historian. 
He  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh;  and  from  1768  till 
his  death  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  in  that  city.  His  History  of  Great  Britain  on  a 
New  Plan  (vol.  I.  pub.  1771;  vol.  VI.  1793)— embracing 
the  social  aspects  of  successive  periods,  thus  tracing  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  Great  Britain — was  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  anything  that  had  been  done  before;  but  lacks 
accuracy,  and  consequently  is  of  little  value. 

HENRY,  The  Deacon,  or  Henry  of  Cluny,  or  of 
Lausanne.  See  Henricians. 

HENRY,  The  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony:  most  notable 
German  prince  of  the  12th  c.;  1129-95;  son  of  Henry  the 
Proud.  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  lost  his  father  by 
poison,  and  for  the  next  seven  years,  his  mother,  Gertrude, 
and  his  grandmother,  Richenza,  ruled  his  paternal  domin¬ 
ions,  while  his  uncle,  Welf  (Guelf),  administered  the 
hereditary  fiefs  of  Bavaria.  In  1146,  Henry  took  the  reins 
of  government,  and  at  the  diet  of  Frankfurt,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  demanded  of  Emperor  Conrad  the  restoration 
of  the  whole  duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  his  father.  This  was  refused;  and  Henry  at  once,  in 
concert  with  his  uncle,  had  recourse  to  arms,  but  his  efforts 
were  crushed  by  the  energetic  measures  of  Conrad.  After 
the  death  of  this  emperor,  however,  Bavaria  was  given  up 
to  him  by  his  cousin,  Emperor  Frederick  I.  His  posses¬ 
sions  now  extended  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to* 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Eastphalia  and  Westphalia, 
with  Engern,  and  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony  from  the 
Rhine  tp  the  Elbe,  acknowledged  his  authority.  The 
greater  part  of  Bavaria  belonged  to  him  as  a  hereditary 
fief,  while  his  Italian  vassals  in  the  Guelfic  dominions  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  1157.  In 
1166,  under  the  direction  of  Hartwig,  Abp.  of  Bremen,  a 
league,  comprising  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt, 
and  Hildesheim,  and  the  markgrafs  of  Thuringia  and 
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Brandenburg,  was  formed  against  him;  but  the  capture  of 
Bremen,  and  the  storming  of  Oldenburg  by  Henry,  para¬ 
lyzed  its  designs.  About  this  time  he  separated  from  his 
first  wTife,  and  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  soon  after  which  event  he  undertook  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Palestine.  During  his  absence,  his  enemies  were  not 
idle,  and  even  Emperor  Frederick  showed  a  decided  lack  of 
good  faith,  which  Henry,  some  time  after  his  return, 
showed  he  had  not  forgotten,  by  quitting  the  imperial  army 
during  an  Italian  campaign,  and  thereby  causing  Frederick 
to  lose  the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  forcing  him  to  con¬ 
clude  a  disadvantageous  treaty.  The  emperor  was  indig¬ 
nant,  and  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  1178,  spoke  strongly 
against  the  duke.  The  numerous  enemies  of  the  latter 
again  combined  against  him ;  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
at  three  different  diets,  and  refusing,  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  By  1182  his  fortunes  were  at  so  low 
an  ebb,  that  he  was  forced  to  ask  mercy  of  the  emperor  at 
Erfurt;  but  all  that  he  could  get  was  permission  to  retain 
his  hereditary  territories  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  and 
even  this  was  on  the  condition  of  his  going  into  exile  for 
three  years.  Henry,  in  consequence,  betook  himself  with 
his  family  to  England,  but  returned  to  Brunswick  1184 
where  he  lived  quietly.  On  the  departure  of  Frederick  to 
Palestine  1188,  Henry  was  again  compelled  to  withdraw  to 
England,  but  returned  1189,  and  after  a  year’s  fighting,  a 
peace  was  concluded  between  him  and  his  enemies,  by 
which  a  portion  of  his  former  territories  was  restored  to 
him.  He  died  at  Brunswick.  Henry  was  a  brave  and 
generous  prince,  of  indefatigable  activity,  but  obstinate  and 
passionate.  He  was  superior  to  the  princes  of  his  time  in 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  commerce,  industry,  and  comfort 
of  his  people,  and  to  foster  literature  and  science.  Compare 
Bottiger’s  Heinrich  der  Lowe  Herzog  der  Sachsen  und 
Baeirn  (Hannov.  1819). 

HENRY,  The  Navigator,  Portuguese  prince:  1394- 
1463;  b.  Oporto;  fourth  son  of  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal. 
Fie  distinguished  himself  first  at  the  conquest  of  Ceuta, 
1415.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Sagres,  in  Algarve,  not  far  from  Cape  St.  Vincent; 
and  while  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
his  sailors  reached  parts  of  the  ocean  which  the  navigators 
of  the  time  had  long  supposed  inaccessible.  The  grand 
ambition  of  Henry  was  the  discovery  of  unknown  regions  of 
the  world.  At  Sagres  he  erected  an  observatory,  to  which 
he  attached  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youthful  scions 
of  the  nobility  in  the  sciences  necessary  to  navigation. 
Subsequently,  he  dispatched  some  of  his  pupils  on  voyages 
of  discovery,  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Madeira  Islands  1418.  Henry’s  thoughts  were  now  directed 
toward  the  auriferous  coasts  of  Guinea,  of  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  Moors;  and  1433,  one  of  his  mariners  sailed 
round  Cape  Nun,  until  then  regarded  as  the  farthest  point 
of  the  earth,  and  took  possession  of  the  coasts  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Bojador.  Next  year,  Henry  sent  out  a  larger  ship 
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which  reached  a  point  120  m  beyond  Cape  Bojador;  and 
at  last,  1440,  Cape  Blanco  was  reached.  Henry  had  borne 
all  the  expense  of  these  voyages  himself ;  at  this  time  self- 
supporting  societies  were  formed  under  his  guidance  and 
what  had  formerly  been  the  affair  of  a  single  individual, 
now  became  the  passion  of  a  whole  nation.  But  Henry  did 
not  slack  personally  in  his  efforts.  In  1446,  his  captain, 
Nuno  Tristan,  doubled  Cape  Verd  in  Senegambia,  and 
1448,  Gonzalez  Vallo  discovered  three  of  the  Azores. 
Henry,  before  he  died  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
his  mariners  had  reached  as  far  s.  as  Sierra  Leone.  See 
Wappaus,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Geogr.  Entdeckungen 
der  Portugiesen  unter  Heinrich,  dem  Seefahrer  (Gott.  1842). 
See  also  Barros  and  Candido  Lusitano;  Major’s  Life  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  (Lond.  1868);  and  the  same 
author’s  Discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (1877). 

HENRY,  William,  f.r.s.:  1775,  Dec.  12—1836,  Sep.  2; 
b.  Manchester,  England:  eminent  chemist.  After  studying 
medicine  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Henry  attended 
the  lectures  of  Black,  Gregory,  etc.,  in  Edinburgh,  1795-6. 
For  several  years  he  superintended  a  chemical  business, 
established  bv  his  father.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh 
1805,  received  the  degree  doctor  of  medicine  from  that 
univ.  1807,  and  applied  himself  to  the  allied  subjects  of 
chemistry  and  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  nine 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (chiefly  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  gases) ;  and  his  Elements  of  Experimental 
Chemistry,  2  vols.  1799,  reached  an  11th  ed.  1929,  an  almost 
unparalleled  success  for  a  purely  scientific  work.  Henry, 
like  Dr.  Wollaston,  made  the  results  of  science,  obtained 
by  original  and  difficult  researches,  the  foundation  of  a 
splendid  fortune,  and  few  persons  have  contributed  more 
effectually  by  the  application  of  their  discoveries  to  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  Memoirs  of 
the  Manchester  Soc.  are  indebted  chiefly  to  him  and  to 
Dalton  for  their  high  scientific  character. 

HENRY,  William  Arnon,  American  educator:  b. 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  1850,  June  16.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  Holbrook  Normal  School  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio;  studied  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  from  1867-9, 
and  at  Cornell  University  from  1876-80,  receiving  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  Agr.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
botany  and  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1881,  professor  of  agriculture  in  1883,  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  1887,  and  since  1891  has 
been  dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  in  that  university. 
He  has  had  charge,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  agricultural 
college  and  experimental  station  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  which  now  has  buildings  valued  at  $300,000 
and  450  pupils.  He  has  written;  Rush’s  Special  Report 
on  Diseases  of  Cattle  and  Cattle  Feeding  (Part  II.  1892); 
Handbook  on  Northern  Wisconsin  (1895);  Feeds  and 
Feeding  (1898);  etc. 

HENRY,  William  Wirt,  American  historian  and 
lawyer:  b.  Red  Hill,  Va.,  1831*  Feb.  14;  d.  1900,  Dec.  5. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  took 
up  the  practice  of  law,  later  being  elected  to  the  legislature 
for  four  terms.  He  preferred,  however,  historical  re¬ 
search  to  his  law  practice,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
that  pursuit.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Hist. 
Asso.  and  of  the  Virginia  Hist.  Soc.  He  is  chiefly  noted 
for  his  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches  of  Patrick 
Henry  (3  vols.  1890-1). 

HENRYSON,  hen'ri-son,  Robert:  1425-1506;  b.  Scot¬ 
land:  poet.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  education,  or  death,  and  but  little  of  his  career. 
By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Henryson  or  Henderson  of  Fordell,  by  others  a 
school-master  at  Dunfermline,  an  ecclesiastic,  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk,  a  lawyer,  and  a  notary  public.  In  1462  his 
name  appeared  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Univ.  of  Glasgow.  His  writings  include  a  metrical 
version  of  13  of  sE  sop’s  Fables;  the  Testament  of  Cresseid;  a 
continuation  of  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Cresseide;  Robene 
and  Makyne,  considered  the  first  specimen  of  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  Scotland:  Bludy  Serk,  a  ballad;  and  the  Tale  of 
Orpheus.  The  mss.  of  several  of  his  poems  are  preserved 
in  the  libraries  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Edinburgh  1865. 
>HENSCHEL,  hen'shel,  George:  baritone  singer:  b. 
Breslau,  Prussia,  1850.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
pianist  when  12  years  old,  studied  singing  with  Moscheles 
in  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  afterward  in  Berlin,  took 
a  course  in  composition  with  Kiel,  and  finished  his  vocal 
education  with  Adolphe  Schulze.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  singer  and  composer,  London  1878,  and 
has  since  achieved  an  European  and  American  reputation. 
He  married  a  Boston  lady  and  with  her  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  in  the  United  States  1888—9. 

HENS'LER,  Elise,  or  Eliza  (Countess  D’Edla).  See 
Ferdinand,  Augustus  Francis  Anthony. 

HENSON,  hen' son,  Josiah:  1787,  June  15—1881 ;  b.  Port 
Tobacco,  Charles  co.,  Md.:  original  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  ‘Uncle  Tom.’  He  was  born  and  bred  a  slave, 
brutally  treated  by  his  overseer,  sent  to  Ky.  with  all  his 
master’s  slaves  to  escape  seizure  by  creditors,  hired  out  to 
a  planter  named  St.  Clair,  whose  little  daughter  was  very 
kind  to  him;  and  after  making  a  payment  toward  his 
freedom  was  taken  by  his  master’s  son  to  New  Orleans  to 
be  sold.  With  his  wife  and  two  children  he  escaped  to 
Canada,  settled  on  the  site  of  Dresden.  Ontario,  became 
a  prosperous  farmer,  learned  to  read  and  write  when  55 
years  old,  made  lecturing  tours  of  England,  1850,  52,  and 
76,  was  received  by  Queen  Victoria;  and  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Dresden  many  years.  His  relation  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  life  to  Mrs.  Stowe  formed  the  basis  of  her 
famous  novel,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

HENTY,  George  Alfred,  English  writer  of  novels  and 
stories  for  boys:  b.  Trumpington,  Cambridgeshire,  1832. 
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Dec.  8;  d.  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire,  1902,  Nov.  16.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge,  he  went  to  the 
Crimea  during  the  war  with  Russia,  and  served  there  in 
the  purveyor’s  department  of  the  army.  Soon  afterward 
he  went  to  Italy  to  organize  the  hospitals  of  the  Italian 
legion.  As  special  correspondent  of  the  Standard  news¬ 
paper  he  went  through  the  Austro-Italian,  Franco-German, 
Turco-Servian,  Abyssinian,  and  Ashanti  campaigns, 
besides  accompanying  Garibaldi  in  the  Tyrol.  He  des¬ 
cribed  two  of  these  campaigns  in  the  works  The  March 
to  Magdala  (1868)  and  The  March  to  Coomassie  (1874). 
He  wrote  eight  novels,  among  which  are:  A  Woman  of 
the  Commune  (1895);  The  Queen’s  Cup  (1897);  and  Colonel 
Thorndyke’s  Secret  (1898);  but  he  is  much  more  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  stimulating 
stories  of  adventure  for  boys,  many  of  them  based  on 
famous  historical  events.  Among  these  are:  The  Young 
Franc-Tireurs  (1871),  a  story  of  the  Franco-German  war; 
The  Young  Buglers,  a  tale  of  the  Peninsular  war  (1879); 
In  Times  of  Peril,  a  tale  of  India  (1881);  Under  Drake’s 
Flag  (1882);  The  Lion  of  the  North  (1885),  a  story  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus;  With  Lee  in  Virginia  (1889);  By 
Pike  and  Dyke  (1889),  a  story  of  the  Dutch  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence;  In  the  Irish  Brigade  (1900);  and  Out  vnth 
Garibaldi  (1900). 

HEN' WARE.  See  Badderlocks. 

HEPAR,  n.  he'pdr  [Gr.  hepar,  the  liver]:  various  com¬ 
binations  of  sulphur  with  an  alkaline  metal;  so  named  by 
the  older  chemists  from  their  brown,  liver-like  color;  of 
these,  Hepar  sulphuris,  mixture  of  tersulphide  of  potassium 
and  some  oxysalts  of  potash,  is  the  best  known. 

HEPATIC,  a.  he-ptit'ik,  or  Hepat'ical,  a.  -i-ktil  [Gr. 
hepdtikos,  affecting  the  liver — from  hepar,  the  liver]:  be¬ 
longing  to  the  liver — applied  to  a  duct  conveying  the  bile 
from  the  liver;  having  a  liver-like  color  and  consistency; 
applied  to  springs  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
solution.  Hepatica,  term  in  materia  medica  for  medicines 
which  affect  the  liver  and  its  appendages.  The  hepatica 
may  be  employed  (1)  to  modify  the  secretion  of  bile;  (2)  to 
remove  pain  of  the  liver  or  gall  bladder,  or  pain  and  spasm 
of  the  gall-ducts;  (3)  to  relieve  enlargements  and  other 
affections  of  the  liver.  Hepatite,  n.  he'pd-tit,  a  dark-gray 
variety  of  heavy-spar  which,  when  rubbed  or  heated,  emits 
a  fetid  odor  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hf/pati'tis,  n. 
-ti'tis,  inflammation  of  the  liver;  a  rare  disease  in  temperate 
latitudes,  but  less  so  in  the  tropics  where  it  is  often  acute 
and  rapidly  fatal.  It  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  right 
side  and  shoulder,  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  (see  Abdomen),  with  enlargement  of 
the  liver  as  detected  by  the  hand  and  by  percussion,  often 
vomiting,  always  fever,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  appetite 
and  a  foul  tongue.  Frequently  there  is  jaundice  (q.v.). 
The  disease  sometimes  ends  in  abscesses,  which  may 
require  to  be  opened  externally.  See  Liver,  Diseases  of. 
Hepatization,  n.  he'  p&t-i-za!  shun,  a  diseased  part  of  the 
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body,  especially  of  the  lungs,  having  the  appearance  of 
liver.  Hepatic  air,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

HEPATICiE,  he-p&t'v-se,  or  Liverworts,  liv'er-werts: 
natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants,  included  among 
mosses  by  the  older  botanists.  They  have  generally  a 
leafy  stem ;  more  rarely  they  are  expanded  into  a  leaf-like 
form.  The  reproductive  organs  are  of  two  kinds,  anthe- 
ridia  and  pistillidia,  as  in  mosses ;  the  spore  cases  (capsules, 
matured  pistillidia)  have  no  operculum;  open  when  ripe 
by  4-8  valves,  more  rarely  by  teeth ;  and  generally  contain 
with  the  spores,  spiral  filaments  called  elaters.  Each 
elater  consists  of  two  spiral  fibres,  which,  while  the  spore- 
case  is  unbroken,  remain  coiled  up  together  within  an  oval 
cell ;  but  when,  by  the  breaking  of  the  mature  spore-case 
the  outer  pressure  is  removed,  their  elasticity  bursts  their 
cells,  and  as  they  suddenly  extend  themselves,  they  aid 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  spores.  The  Hepaticae  are  found 
in  situations  generally  similar  to  those  of  mosses;  and  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe;  but  the  greater  number 
belong  to  warm  climates,  where  they  often  grow  on  the 
bark,  and  even  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Some  botanists 
divide  Hepaticae  into  three  orders  Jangermanniacece, 
Marchantiacece,  and  Ricdacece. 

HEPATO,  he'pd-to  [Gr.  hepar,  the  liver,  hep&tos,  of 
the  liver]:  a  prefix  signifying  ‘connected  with  or  related 
to  the  liver.’  He'pato-gas'tric,  a.  -g&s'trik  [Gr.  gaster 
the  stomach]:  belonging  to  the  liver  and  stomach. 

HEPBURN,  hep'bern,  James  Curtis,  m.d.:  missionary: 
b.  Milton,  Penn.,  1815.  He  graduated  at  the  college 
of  N.  J.,  1833,  and  the  medical  dept,  of  the  Univ  of  Penn. 
1836;  practiced  about  two  years  in  Norristown,  Penn.; 
went  to  China  as  a  medical  missionary  1838;  spent  a  year 
in  Singapore  and  5  in  Amoy;  practiced  in  New  York  1845- 
59;  and  went  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  in  the  latter  year. 
Beside  conducting  a  dispensary  at  Kanagawa,  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Japanese 
and  preparing  text-books  of  the  language.  His  chief 
work  is  a  Japanese-English  and  English- Japanese  Dic¬ 
tionary,  in  Roman,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  type  (1867, 
3d  ed.  1886). 

HEPBURN  vs  GRISWOLD,  1869:  the  great  case  in 
which  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
the  government  had  no  power  to  make  its  own  notes  legal 
tender;  reversed  through  a  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  court  in  Knox  v.  Lee  and  Juilliard  v.  Greenman. 
Mrs.  Hepburn  of  Kentucky  had  given  Henry  Griswold  a 
note  for  11,250  dollars,  payable  1862,  Feb.  20. ;  it  was  not 
paid  when  due,  and  five  days  subsequently  the  government 
passed  the  act  authorizing  $150,000,000  in  notes  (see 
Greenbacks),  receivable  for  public  and  private  debts. 
In  1864  Griswold  brought  suit  in  the  chancery  court  of 
Louisville  for  principal  and  interest;  $12,270  in  greenbacks 
was  tendered  in  settlement,  but  refused,  on  the  claim  that 
the  act  did  not  extend  to  debts  contracted  before  its  pas- 
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gage  The  court  decided  for  Mrs.  Hepburn;  Griswold 
carried  the  case  to  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeals,  which 
reversed  the  decision;  Mrs.  Hepburn  carried  it  to  the 
supreme  court,  which  on  account  of  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  the  case,  and  at  the  request  of  the  attorney- 
general,  laid  it  over  till  1868,  when  it  was  reargued,  and 
finally  decided  in  the  December  term  1869.  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  for  five  justices  against  three,  decided  that  the  act 
extended  to  all  debts,  contracted  as  well  before  as  after 
its  passage,  and  that  the  question  therefore  must  be 
whether  the  government  had  the  power  to  make  anything 
but  coin  a  legal  tender;  that  it  could  not  do  so,  under  the 
constitution,  because  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  no  money 
but  gold  and  silver  was  recognized;  that  as  paper  money 
never  rose  above  coin  and  almost  always  fell  below  it, 
each  particle  of  depreciation  was  so  much  abstracted  from 
the  value  understood  by  the  parties  to  the  contract,  and 
was  therefore  an  unlawful  deprivation  of  private  property; 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  use  ‘necessary  means’  to 
carry  out  its  power  of  making  war  did  not  convey  this 
right,  because  this  was  no  more  a  special  means  of  carrying 
out  war  powers  than  any  other  powers,  and  would  enable 
it  to  issue  bills  of  credit  and  make  them  legal  tender  just 
as  much  in  the  post-office  business  or  the  patent  business 
as  the  war.  The  minority  admitted  that  it  was  so  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  asserted  that  Congress  was 
given  the  power  to  do  so;  and  this  is  now  law. 

HEPHAESTION,  he-fes'ti-on:  about  b.c.  357-325;  b. 
Pella,  Macedonia;  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  singular  friendship  between  Hephaestion  and  the 
prince  sprang  up  when  both  were  children  and  continued 
as  an  intimacy  without  interruption  till  the  death  of 
Hephaestion.  Hephaestion  accompanied  Alexander  to 
Troy,  was  honored  with  important  commands  in  the 
campaigns  in  Bactria  and  India,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  conqueror  with  a  golden  crown  and  the  hand  of 
Drypetis,  daughter  of  Darius  and  sister  of  Alexander’s 
wife.  He  died  suddenly  in  Ecbatana,  and  Alexander 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  news  of  the  event  that  he 
ordered  the  physician  who  had  attended  Hephaestion  put 
to  death,  had  the  sacred  fire  extinguished — which  was  done 
only  at  the  death  of  a  Persian  monarch — intrusted  the  body 
of  his  favorite  to  Perdiccas,  ordered  a  general  mourning 
throughout  Asia,  honored  the  remains  with  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral  in  Babylon,  and  had  temples  erected  to 
Hephaestion  as  a  public  hero. 

HEPHAES'TUS.  See  Vulcan. 

HEPTA,  hep'tti  [Gr.  hepta ]:  a  prefix  signifying  seven. 

HEPTACHORD,  n.  hep'td-kawrd  [Gr.  hepta ,  seven ; 
chdrde,  a  chord]:  an  anc.  musical  instrument  of  seven 
strings,  a  poetical  composition  played  or  sung  on  seven 
different  notes. 

HEPTAGON,  n.  hep'td-gdn  [Gr.  hepta,  seven;  goniti,  an 
angle]:  plane  figure  of  seven  sides  and  seven  angles;  when 
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the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  the  figure  is  a  regular  hepta¬ 
gon.  Geometers  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  a  method 
of  inscribing  the  heptagon  in,  or  of  circumscribing  it  about 
a  circle,  and  the  problem  is  believed  by  many  to  be,  like 
‘the  trisection  of  an  angle/  impossible  of  solution  by  the 
ancient  geometry.  Heptag'onal,  a.  -d-ndl,  having  seven 
sides  and  angles. 

HEPTAGYNOUS,  a.  hep-tdj'i-nus  [Gr.  hepta,  seven; 
gune ,  a  female]:  in  hot.,  having  seven  styles. 

HEPTAHEDRON,  n.  hep'td-he'drdn  [Gr.  hepta ,  seven; 
hZdrd ,  a  seat]:  a  solid  figure  having  seven  bases  or  sides. 

HEPTANDRIAN,  a.  hep-tdn' drl-dn  [Gr.  hepta,  seven; 
aner,  or  andra,  a  man]:  in  hot.,  having  seven  stamens,  as  in 
the  Heptan'dria,  n.  - dri-a ;  also  Heptan'drous,  a.  -drds. 

,  HEPTANGULAR,  a.  hep-tdng' gu-ler  [Gr.  hepta,  seven; 
L.  angdlds,  a  corner]:  having  seven  angles. 

HEPTANOMIS:  Greek  name  for  the  interior  of  ancient 
Egypt,  30° — 27°  n.,  comprising  the  great  cities  and  monu¬ 
ments. 

HEPTARCHY,  n.  hep'tdr-ki  [Gr.  hepta,  seven;  arche, 
rule] :  a  government  by  seven  persons ;  the  country  so  gov¬ 
erned;  England,  when  divided  into  seven  kingdoms  (see 
Heptarchy,  The).  Heptarchic,  a  hep-tdr'kik,  denoting 
a  sevenfold  government.  Hep'tarchist,  n.  -klst,  one  who 
rules  in  a  heptarchy. 

HEPTARCHY,  hep'tdrk'i,  The:  seven  kingdoms  said 
to  have  been  established  by  the  Saxons  in  England.  (See 
Anglo-Saxons).  The  common  idea  is,  that  these  seven 
kingdoms  were  contemporaneous;  but  all  that  can  be  safely 
asserted  is,  that  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was 
peopled  by  various  tribes,  of  which  the  leading  occupation 
was  war;  and  that  sometimes  one  was  conquered,  some¬ 
times  another.  At  no  time  was  there  a  counterpoise  of 
power  among  seven  of  them,  so  that  they  could  be  said  to 
have  a  separate,  much  less  an  independent  existence. 
Still,  seven  names  do  survive  (some  authorities  adding  an 
eighth.)  The  king  of  the  one  that  had  the  fortune  to  be 
most  powerful  for  the  time  being,  was  styled  Bretwalda  or 
ruler  of  Britain,  but  in  most  instances  the  power  of  this 
supposed  ruler  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  territory  must 
have  been  very  small.  Under  Egbert,  Wessex  rose  to  be 
supreme,  and  virtually  swallowed  up  the  others.  The 
following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  seven  kingdoms  com¬ 
monly  said  to  have  formed  the  Heptarchy: 

1.  Kent,  after  the  battle  of  Creccanford,  in  which  4,000 
Britons  were  slain,  was  abandoned  by  the  Britons,  and  be¬ 
came  the  kingdom  of  their  conquerors,  a  band  of  Jutes, 
who  had  come  a.d.  446  to  serve  Vortigern,  King  of  the 
Piets,  as  mercenaries,  under  the  leadership  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  who  were  little  other  than  pirates.  Hengist  be¬ 
came  king  of  Kent,  and  his  son  Eric  or  Aesc  succeeded 
him,  and  from  him  his  descendants,  the  kings  of  Kent, 
were  called  Aescingas.  In  796,  Kent  was  conquered  by 
Cenwulf,  king  of  Mercia;  and  about  823  both  were  con- 
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quered  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  who  appointed  his 
son  Ethelwulf  king  of  Kent,  which  hereafter,  though 
separate  in  name,  was  really  subordinate  to  Wessex. 

2.  Sussex,  partially  conquered  about  477,  and  wholly, 
before  491,  by  Ella  the  Saxon,  who  was  the  first  bretwalda 
of  Britain.  Sussex  submitted  to  Egbert  of  Wessex  828, 
and  his  son  Athelstane  governed  it  under  him. 

3.  Wessex,  though  fluctuating  in  extent,  as  were  all  the 
kingdoms,  included  Surrey,  Hants,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  part  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  It  was  founded  about  494  by  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his 
son,  ‘Ealdormen’  or  leaders  of  the  ‘old  Saxons.’  King 
Egbert,  who  returned  from  a  flight  to  Gaul  800,  and  ruled 
from  that  year  till  his  death  836,  was,  as  a  conqueror,  the 
most  successful  of  all  these  Saxon  kings.  When  he  died, 
his  dominions  were  divided  between  his  sons,  Ethelwulf 
and  Athelstane,  the  former  taking  Wessex  -Proper,  and 
the  latter  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Another 
Athelstane,  who  succeeded  925  to  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
conquered  Exeter,  and  assumed  Northumbria,  exacted 
tribute  from  the  Welsh,  and  some  formal  submission  from 
the  Britons  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  Danes  and  Scots. 
He  appears  occasionally  to  have  held  witenagemotes  or 
Saxon  parliaments  of  subordinate  chiefs  ( subreguli ),  and  at 
one  of  these,  Constantine,  King  of  Scotland,  appeared  as  a 
subregulus.  But  Athelstane  and  his  successors,  as  well  as 
his  predecessor,  Alfred  the  Great,  belong  to  the  history  of 
England,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Saxon  states  and  kings  after 
Egbert. 

4.  Essex,  which  comprised  also  Middlesex,  if  ever  inde¬ 
pendent,  was  so  about  530;  but  early  in  the  7th  c,  it  be¬ 
came  subject  to  Mercia,  and  fell  with  it  to  Wessex  823. 
This  state  and  Sussex  and  Wessex  were  founded  by  the  old 
Saxons;  the  remaining  three  by  the  Angles  who  came  from 
Holstein  and  gave  their  name  to  England. 

5.  Northumbria  consisted  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  which 
were  at  first  separate  and  independent  states.  The  former 
comprised  Northumberland  and  all  Scotland  south  of  the 
Forth,  and  was  founded  by  Ida  about  560.  The  latter 
comprised  Cumberland,  Durham,  York,  and  Lancaster,  and 
was  founded  by  Ella  the  Angle  about  the  same  date. 
These  two  were  united  about  655,  and,  as  Northumbria, 
they  submitted  to  Egbert  829. 

6.  East  Anglia,  comprising  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  founded  about  571  by  Uffa,  and  from  him  its 
kings  were  named  Uffingas.  In  883,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Danes,  and  was  restored  to  Saxon  rule  by  Athelstane 
925. 

7.  Mercia  included  the  counties  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Crida  or 
Creoda  585.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  it  was 
conquered  for  a  time  by  Northumbria,  but  it  recovered  its 
independence,  and  retained  it  until  Egbert  subdued  it. 
Canute  the  Dane  had  it  and  Northumbria  ceded  to  him 
1016,  just  before  Edmund  Ironside’s  death  allowed  him  to 
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become  king  of  England?  and  the  Danes  to  obtain  the  ac~ 
cendency  over  the  Saxons,  for  which  they  had  been  striv¬ 
ing,  at  intervals,  for  five  generations.  Compare  Palgrave’s 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1832). 

HEPTATEUCH,  n.  hep'ta-tuk  [Gr.  hepta ,  seven;  teuchos, 
a  book]:  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

HEPWORTH,  hep' worth,  George  Hughes,  d.d.:  Congl 
minister  and  an  editor:  b.  Boston,  1833,  Feb.  4,  d.  1902, 
June  7.  He  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
1855  was  pastor  of  a  Unit,  church  in  Nantucket  1855-57 
and  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Boston  1858-70,  chaplain 
of  the  47th  Mass.  vols.  in  La.  1862,  on  Gen.  Banks  s  start 
1863,  pastor  of  the  (Unit.)  Church  of  the  Messiah  m  New 
York  1870-72;  became  a  Trinitarian,  organized  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  in  New  York,  and  was  its  pastor  1872-79, 
made  a  foreign  tour,  was  pastor  of  the  Belleville  Ave. 
Congl.  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J  ,  1882-85,  and  an  editor 
of  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  He  was  author  of  Whip,  Sword  and 
Hoe  (1864);  The  Little  Gentlemen  in  Green  (1865);  Rocks 
and  Shoals  (1870);  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (1870);  Christ 
and  His  Church  (1872);  Starboard  and  Port  (1876);  and  !!! 
(1885). 

HER.  pron.  her  [AS.  heo,  she;  hi,  her;  hyre,  of  or  to  her]: 
the  objective  case  sing,  of  the  fem.  pers.  pron.  she,  and  also 
one  form  of  the  possessive,  the  other  being  hers,  herz, 
the  poss.  form.  Herself,  compound  pers.  pron. 

HE'RA.  See  Juno. 

HERACLEA,  her-a-kle'd,  or  Heracleia:  ancient  city 
of  Magna  Grsecia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acins  (modern 
Agri),  about  three  m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river  m  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  was  founded  about  b.c.  432,  and, 
though  under  the  Romans  it  became  a  prosperous,  im¬ 
portant,  and  refined  city,  it  never  acquired  historical  prom¬ 
inence.  When  it  fell  into  decay,  is  not  known,  but  at 
the  present  day  little  remains  to  mark  its  site  except  heaps 
of  rubbish.  In  the  neighborhood,  besides  a  large  number 
of  coins,  ranking  among  the  very  finest  relics  oi  antiquity, 
there  have  been  discovered  certain  bronze  tables,  known  as 
the  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Lex  Julia 
Munidpalis  (b.c.  45).  and  forming  one  of  the  principal 
authorities  for  a  knowledge  of  the  municipal  law  of  ancient 
Italy.  This  inscription  has  been  published  by  Muraton, 
Saviguy,  and  others. 

HERACLEA,  her-a-kle'd,  or  Heracleia,  her-a-klid :  city 
on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus 
river;  distinguished  from  other  ancient  cities  of  the  same 
name  by  the  surname  of  Minoa,  m  honor  of  Minos,  its  sup¬ 
posed  founder.  It  was  subdued  by  Euryleon,  grew  in  im¬ 
portance  till  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken  by 
Pyrrhus  and  Hanno,  ^as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  by  Regulus  and  Manlius,  and,  after 
being  occupied  by  the  Romans  and Carthaginians  alter¬ 
nately,  resisted  Marcellus  a  considerable  time  after  the  tall 
of  Syracuse. 
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HERACLEID.E,  her-a-kli'de:  in  the  widest  sense,  all 
‘the  descendants  of  Heracles’  (Hercules),  of  whatever 
time,  and  in  whatever  district  of  Greece;  but  specially  those 
adventurers  who,  founding  their  claims  on  their  supposed 
descent  from  the  great  hero  (to  whom  Zeus  had  promised 
a  portion  of  the  land),  joined  the  Dorians  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  There  were,  five  different  expeditions, 
the  last  and  greatest  occurring  80  years  after  the  Trojan 
war.  The  leaders  of  this  last  were  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodemus,  sons  of  Aristomachus.  They  defeated 
Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes  and  grandson  of  Agamemnon, 
and  thus  gained  possession  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenae. 
The  other  parts  of  the  country  quickly  submitted  to  them, 
and  they  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  spoil.  Argos  fell 
to  Temenus;  Lacedaemon  to  Procles  and  Eurystheus,  sons 
of  Aristodemus;  and  Messenia  to  Cresphontes.  This  story 
of  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  touches  on  the  historical 
period,  and,  though  there  is  much  of  fable  and  tradition, 
yet  there  seems  also  a  large  substratum  of  truth  in  the 
records.  See  Muller’s  Dorians;  Thirwall’s  and  Grote’s 
Greece. 

HERACLEON,  he-rdk'le-on:  Gnostic  philosopher:  abt. 
a.d.  125;  in  s.  Italy  or  in  Sicily.  The  early  writers  mostly 
assign  him  to  the  Valentinian  group  of  heretics,  though 
he  had  some  views  peculiar  to  himself.  See  Valentinians. 
HER'ACLES.  See  Hercules. 

HERACLITUS,  her-a-kli'tus  (or  Heracleitus),  of  Eph¬ 
esus:  Greek  philosopher:  abt.  b.c.  535 — b.c.  475;  b.  Ephe¬ 
sus,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  a  prominent  family.  The  result  of 
Heraclitus’s  researches  and  meditations  was  a  work  on  the 
nature  of  things,  said  to  have  been  entitled  Peri  Physeds 
(On  Nature).  Such  fragments  of  it  as  remain  were  col¬ 
lected  and  elucidated  by  Schleiermacher  in  Wolf  and 
Buttmann’s  Museum  der  Alterthumsvrissenschaften.  Hera¬ 
clitus  believed  the  universe  is  undergoing  constant  trans¬ 
formation,  and  denied  the  existence  of  anything  that  does 
not  change.  In  opposition  to  the  Eleatic  school  (q.v.) 
he  thus  denied  permanence,  or  Being,  and  affirmed  that 
the  only  reality  is  change  or  Becoming.  He  chose  fire,  on 
account  of  its  volatile  character,  as  the  true  principle  of 
existence.  All  the  elements  are  in  constant  strife,  and 
earth  and  water  pass  over  by  rarefaction  into  fire,  and 
fire  becomes  condensed  into  water  and  earth  and  all 
particular  things.  This  circuit  is  being  endlessly  performed, 
and  ‘strife  is  the  father  of  all  things.’  This  law  of  opposi¬ 
tion  and  change  is  governed  by  reason  (logos)  and  justice 
(dike) . 

Though  his  views  are  highly  fantastic,  and  most  modern 
scientists  would  agree  with  the  ancients  that  he  went  too 
far  in  denying  the  existence  of  any  permanent  substratum 
of  matter  at  all,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  modern  scientific 
explanations  are  almost  wholly  stated  in  terms  of  motion 
and  change.  Heraclitus  in  poetical  form  has  stated  a 
theory  of  the  world  that  in  its  main  principles  strikingly 
coincides  with  the  belief  of  modern  physicists.  The  text 
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and  English  translation  of  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus  are 
given  by  Arthur  Fairbanks  in  The  First  Philosophers  of 
Greece  (Lond.  1898);  translation  and  commentary  by  John 
Burnet.  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (Lond.  1892). 

HERACLIUS,  her-a-kli'us:  Byzantine  emperor:  abt.  575 
— 641  (reigned  610-641) ;  b.  in  Cappadocia;  descended  from 
a  line  of  brave  ancestors.  His  father,  also  named  Heraclius, 
was  exarch  or  gov.gen.  of  Africa.  Regarding  Heraclius’s 
youth,  we  know  almost  nothing;  but  when  past  30  years  of 
age,  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  (which  proved  success¬ 
ful)  against  the  emperor  Phocas,  whose  horrible  cruelties 
had  made  him  universally  detested.  In  610,  Heraclius,  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet,  appeared  at  Constantinople:  the  citizens 
rose  in  rebellion,  Phocas  was  beheaded,  and  Heraclius, 
having  'usurped  the  usurper’s  throne,’  was  saluted  emperor 
in  his  stead.  His  fellow  conspirators  were  richly  rewarded. 
The  condition  of  the  Byzantine  empire  at  this  time  was 
deplorable.  Factions  within  and  the  barbarians  without 
had  reduced  it  almost  to  ruin,  so  that  years  elapsed  before 
Heraclius — a  man  of  splendid  but  fitful  genius  could  put 
forth  any  vigorous  efforts  for  its  reorganization.  His  most 
powerful  enemies  in  the  north  were  the  Avari,  who,  619, 
plundered  the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople, 
nearly  captured  Heraclius  himself,  and  are  said  to  have 
carried  with  them  to  their  homes  beyond  the  Danube 
250,000  prisoners.  The  whole  western  empire  had  by  this 
time  been  seized  by  the  Slaves,  Lombards,  Visigoths,  and 
other  -tribes;  but  by  far  the  most  alarming  conquests 
were  those  made  in  the  East  by  the  Persian  king  Choroes 
II.  In  1615,  Sarbar,  the  Persian  general,  stormed  and 
plundered  Jerusalem.  The  same  fate  befell  Alexandria  in 
the  following  year,  after  which  all  Egypt  yielded  to  the 
victorious  Sarbar,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Abyssinia. 
By  stopping  the  export  of  corn  from  Egypt  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  likewise  caused  a  severe  famine  in  the  latter  city. 
In  the  same  year  (616),  the  Persians  besieged  and  cap¬ 
tured  Chalcedon,  opposite  Constantinople.  Heraclius 
at  first  tried  to  negotiate  with  his  enemies,  but,  flushed 
with  their  triumphs,  they  refused,  and  even  put  his 
ambassadors  to  death.  Probably  the  emperor,  who  was 
now  laying  his  plans  for  taking  a  magnificent  revenge 
on  the  Persians,  was  not  greatly  displeased  at  their  refusal . 
Having,  after  a  whole  year  of  laborious  discipline,  organ¬ 
ized  an  army  composed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  he,  622 > 
shipped  his  troops  at  the  Bosporus,  and  sailed  for  Cilicia. 
Having  landed,  he  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Issus,  com¬ 
pletely  routed  a  Persian  army  despatched  against  him,  and 
forced  his  way,  through  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus,  into  the  province  of  Pontus,  where  his  soldiers 
wintered.  In  624,  he  crossed  Armenia,  conquered  several 
of  the  Perso-Caucasian  countries,  and  reached  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Here  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  khan  of  the 
Khazars,  who  ruled  over  the  sterile  regions  n.  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  as  far  as  the  river  Ural.  By  the  assistance  of  these 
and  other  barbarians,  he  attacked  Media,  and  carried  his 
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arms  as  far  s.  as  Ispahan.  Before  going  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  he  again  utterly  defeated  the  main  body  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  commanded  by  Chosroes  himself.  In  625,  Heraclkis 
descended  from  the  Caucasus  into  Mesopotamia,  and  thence 
proceeded  into  Cilicia,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement 
took  place  between  him  and  Sarbar;  the  Persians  were 
routed  with  immense  slaughter,  and  Sarbar  fled  to  Persia. 
During  the  next  two  years  (626-628),  the  glory  of  Heraclius 
culminated.  He  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire,  and  627,  Dec.,  cut  to  pieces  the  forces  of 
Rhazates,  the  Persian  general,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Little  Zab  and  the  Tigris.  An  immense  booty  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  A  few  days  afterward,  Heraclius 
took  Artemita  or  Dastagerd,  favorite  residence  of  Chos¬ 
roes,  and  here  the  Arabic  historians  exhaust  hyperbole 
in  attempting  to  state  the  enormous  treasure  which  the 
Byzantine  emperor  captured.  Chosroes  fled  into  the 
interior  of  Persia,  and  was  soon  afterward  seized,  impri¬ 
soned,  and  starved  to  death  by  orders  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Siroes,  who  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Heraclius,  by  which  the  Persians  gave  up  all  their  former 
conquests.  The  fame  of  Heraclius  now  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  and  ambassadors  came  to  him  from  the 
remotest  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  West;  but  a  new  and 
terrible  enemy  suddenly  arose  in  the  South.  The  Arabs, 
filled  with  the  ardor  of  a  new  and  fierce  faith,  had  just 
set  out  on  their  career  of  sanguinary  Mohammedan  prose- 
lytism.  The  war  begun  during  the  life  of  the  prophet 
himself  was  continued  by  his  successors  Abubekr  and 
Omar.  Heraclius  no  longer  commanded  the  Byzantine 
forces  himself,  but  wasted  his  days  in  his  palace  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  partly  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  partly  in 
wretched  theological  disputations.  His  mighty  energies 
were  quite  relaxed;  and  before  the  close  of  his  life,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs.  After  military  campaigns  which  give  him  rank 
with  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world,  he  sank  into  a 
lethargy  in  which  he  seemed  careless  of  his  empire  and  of  all 
great  interests.  The  cause  may  have  been  in  the  ravages 
of  the  protracted  disease  of  which  he  died. 

HERALD,  n.  her' did  [OF.  heravld  and  heralt;  F.  heraut, 
a  herald — from  mid.  L.  heral'dus — from  O.H.G.  haren,  to 
shout]:  an  officer  who  reads  proclamations  and  regulates 
public  ceremonies,  etc.;  one  who  orders  and  registers  all 
matters  connected  with  genealogy  and  armorial  bearings ;  a 
precursor  or  harbinger;  one  who  formerly  carried  messages 
between  princes:  V.  to  proclaim;  to  introduce,  as  by  a 
herald.  Her'alding,  imp.  Her'alded,  pp.  Heraldic, 
a.  he-rdl'dik,  of  or  relating  to  heralds  or  heraldry.  Heral'- 
dically,  ad.  -di-kdl-tt.  Heraldry,  n.  her'dl-dri,  the  art 
or  practice  of  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  armorial,  etc.;  the 
science  which  teaches  how  to  blazon  or  explain  in  proper 
terms  all  that  belongs  to  coats  of  arms.  Her'aldship, 
n.  the  office  of  a  herald.  Note. — O.H.G.  herolt;  Ger. 
herold,  a  herald,  with  which  compare  O.H.G.  Hariold ; 
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Icel.  Haraldr,  Harold — contracted  from  Hariwald — 
from  hari,  Ger.  heer,  an  army ;  wald  or  wait,  strength,  thus= 
army-strength,  a  warrior,  an  officer. 

HER'ALD :  an  officer  whose  duty  consists  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  armorial  bearings,  the  marshalling  of  processions, 
and  the  superintendence  of  public  ceremonies.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  heralds  were  highly  honored,  and  enjoyed  im¬ 
portant  privileges;  their  functions  included  also  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  messages,  whether  of  courtesy  or  defiance,  between 
royal  or  knightly  personages ;  the  superintending  and 
registering  of  trials  by  battle,  tournaments,  jousts,  and  all 
chivalric  exercises;  the  computation  of  the  slain  after  bat¬ 
tle;  and  the  recording  of  the  valiant  acts  of  the  falling  or 
surviving  combatants.  The  office  of  herald  is  probably  as 
old  as  the  origin  of  coat-armor.  The  principal  heraldic 
officers  are  designed  kings-of-arms  or  kings-at-arms,  and  the 
novitiates  or  learners  are  styled  pursuivants.  Heralds  were 
originally  created  with  much  ceremony;  they  are  now 
appointed  by  the  Earl  Marshal  in  England,  and  by  the  Lyon 
King-of-Arms  in  Scotland.  There  are  now  in  England 
three  kings-of-arms,  named  by  their  offices  Garter,  Claren- 
cieux,  and  Norroy;  six  heralds — Somerset,  Chester,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Richmond,  Lancaster,  and  York;  and  four  pursuivants, 
Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis,  Blue  Mantle,  and  Rouge  Croix. 
There  have  been  at  different  periods  other  heralds,  whose 
titles  are  now  laid  aside;  heralds  extraordinary  also  have 
sometimes  been  created,  as  Edmonson,  by  the  title  of  Mow¬ 
bray,  1764.  In  Scotland,  the  principal  heraldic  officer  is 
Lyon  king-of-arms ;  and  the  permanent  number  of  heralds 
and  pursuivants  in  Scotland  is  now  reduced  to  three  of 
each.  Ireland  has  one  king-of-arms,  Ulster;  two  heralds, 
Cork  and  Dublin ;  and  two  pursuivants,  of  whom  the  senior 
bears  the  title  of  Athlone,  and  the  other  is  called  the  pur¬ 
suivant  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  official  costume  of  a  herald  consists  of  an  embroi¬ 
dered  satin  tabard  or  surcoat  of  the  royal  arms,  and  a  collar 
of  SS.  See  King-at-arms  ;  Pursuivant;  Heralds’ 
College. 

HER'ALDRY :  properly  the  knowledge  of  all  the  multi¬ 
farious  duties  devolving  on  a  herald  (see  Herald)  :  in  the 
more  restricted  sense,  in  which  we  here  consider  it,  it  is  the 
science  of  armorial  bearings.  After  occupying  for  ages  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  and  forming  an  important  branch 
of  a  princely  education,  the  study  of  heraldry  fell,  in  later 
times,  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  and  was  abandoned  to 
coach-painters  and  undertakers,  a  degradation  owing  in 
part  to  the  endless  tissue  of  follies  and  mystifications  that 
had  been  interwoven  with  it.  Modern  criticism  has  res¬ 
cued  heraldry  from  the  pedantries  and  follies  of  the  heralds, 
and  imparted  to  it  a  new  interest,  as  a  valuable  aid  to  his¬ 
torical  investigations.  # 

Though  we  have  instances  in  remote  times  of  nations  and 
individuals  distinguishing  themselves  by  particular  em¬ 
blems  or  ensigns,  nothing  that  can  properly  be  called 
armorial  bearings  existed  before  the  middle  of  the  12th  c. 
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The  shields  of  the  French  knights  in  the  first  crusade  pre¬ 
sented  a  plain  face  of  polished  metal ;  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  heraldic  devices  in  use  in  the  second  crusade  1147. 
But  the  Anglo-Norman  poet  Wace,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  c.,  mentions  devices  or  cognizances  as  being  in  use 
among  the  Normans,  ‘that  no  Norman  might  perish  by  the 
hand  of  another;  nor  one  Frenchman  kill  another,’  and 
Wace  is  curiously  corroborated  by  the  Bayeux  tapestry  of 
the  12th  c.,  where  there  are  figures  of  animals  on  the 
shields  of  the  invaders,  while  the  Saxon  shields  have  only 
borders  or  crosses.  The  rude  devices  on  these  shields  have 
nothing  approaching  to  an  armorial  form  or  disposition,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  systematic  heraldry  sprang  out  of  them, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they  assumed  that  hereditary 
character  essential  to  the  idea  of  armorial  bearings.  Some 
sort  of  armorial  insignia  were  depicted  on  the  shields  used 
in  the  third  crusade,  1189;  and  in  the  same  half  century 
originated  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  France  and  the  lions  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  transmission  of  arms  from  father  to  son  seems 
to  have  been  fully  recognized  in  the  13th  c.,  and  in  the 
practice  then  introduced  of  embroidering  the  family 
insignia  on  the  surcoat  worn  over  the  hauberk  or  coat  of 
mail,  originated  the  expression  coat  of  arms.  Arms  were 
similarly  embroidered  on  the  jupon,  cyclas,  and  tabard, 
which  succeeded  the  surcoat,  a  practice  which  survived 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  tabard  was  entirely 
disused  except  by  heralds,  who  still  wear  on  their  tabards 
the  royal  arms. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  usage  of  arms  grew  up 
into  the  systematized  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  works 
of  the  established  writers  on  heraldry.  The  principal  exist¬ 
ing  data  for  tracing  its  progress  are  English  rolls  of  arms 
yet  extant  of  the  times  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and 
Edward  III.  The  earliest  formal  treatises  date  no  further 
back  than  the  end  of  the  14th  c.,  before  which  time  the 
whole  historical  part  of  the  subject  had  been  obscured  by 
a  tissue  of  gratuitous  fictions  which  has  misled  most  subse¬ 
quent  writers  till  a  very  recent  period.  The  professors  of 
the  science  represent  the  heraldry  of  the  10th  and  11th  c. 
as  equally  sharply  defined  with  that  of  the  15th  and  16th. 
The  arms  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  are  des¬ 
cribed  with  all  their  differences;  arms  are  ascribed  to  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  to  Charlemagne,  and  even  to  half- 
mythical  persons  and  heroes  of  classical  times.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  this  fictitious  heraldry  understood  and 
systematized  early  in  the  14th  c.  The  arms  traditionally 
considered  to  be  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  sculp¬ 
tured  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

In  the  infancy  of  heraldry,  every  knight  assumed  what 
arms  he  pleased,  without  consulting  sovereign  or  king-at- 
arms.  Animals,  plants,  imaginary  monsters,  things  artifi¬ 
cial,  and  objects  familiar  to  pilgrims,  all  were  fixed  on; 
and  whenever  it  was  possible,  the  object  chosen  was  one 
whose  name  bore  sufficient  resemblance  in  sound  to  suggest 
the  name  or  title  of  the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  early  arms  were  generally  armes  parlantes , 
though  the  allusion  has  in  many  cases  ceased  to  be  intelli¬ 
gible  from  the  old  name  of  the  object  being  forgotten.  The 
charge  fixed  on  was  used  with  great  latitude,  singly  or  re¬ 
peated,  or  in  any  way  which  the  bearer  chose  or  the  form 
of  his  shield  suggested.  But  as  coats  of  arms  became  more 
numerous,  confusion  often  arose  from  different  knights 
adopting  the  same  symbol;  and  this  confusion  was  in¬ 
creased  by  a  practice  which  crept  in  of  sovereigns  or  feudal 
chiefs  allowing  their  arms,  or  part  of  them,  to  be  borne  as  a 
mark  of  honor  by  their  favorite  followers  in  battle.  Hence 
different  coats  of  arms  came  in  many  instances  so  closely  to 
resemble  each  other  that  it  was  imperative,  for  distinction’s 
sake,  that  the  fancy  of  the  bearer  should  be  restrained,  and 
regulations  laid  down  regarding  the  number  and  position  of 
the  charges,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  animals  represented. 
This  necessity  led,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  systematiz¬ 
ing  of  heraldry,  a  process  which  the  rolls  alluded  to  show  us 
was  going  on  gradually  through  the  13th  and  14th  c.  By 
the  time  that  heraldry  was  consolidated  into  a  science,  its 
true  origin  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  credulity  and 
fertility  of  imagination  of  the  heralds  led  them  to  invest  the 
most  common  charges  with  mystical  meanings,  and  to  trace 
their  original  adoption  to  the  desire  of  commemorating  the 
adventures  or  achievements  of  the  founders  of  the  families 
who  bore  them.  The  legends  ascribing  an  origin  of  this 
sort  to  the  early  armorial  bearings  have,  in  nearly  all 
instances  where  it  has  been  possible  to  investigate  them, 
turned  out  to  be  fabrications.  It  was  only  when  heraldry 
began  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  science  that  augmenta¬ 
tions  of  a  commemorative  character  were  granted,  one  of 
the  earliest  known  instances  being  the  heart  added  to  the 
coat  of  Douglas,  in  commemoration  of  the  good  Sir  James’s 
pilgrimage  with  the  heart  of  King  Robert.  After  the 
science  became  thoroughly  systematized,  augmentations 
and  new  coats  were  often  granted  with  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  symbolical  meanings  of  the  charges. 

In  England,  the  assumption  of  arms  by  private  persons 
was  first  restrained  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  V.,  which 
prohibited  every  one  who  had  not  borne  arms  at  Agincourt 
to  assume  them,  except  in  virtue  of  inheritance  or  a  grant 
from  the  crown.  To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  rule, 
heralds’  visitations  or  processions  through  the  counties  were 
instituted,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  till  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  See  Visitations,  Heralds’. 

Jurisdiction  in  questions  of  arms  is  executed  by  the  Her¬ 
alds’  College  in  England,  the  Lyon  Court  in  Scotland,  and 
the  College  of  Arms  in  Ireland.  No  one  within  the  United 
Kingdom  is  entitled  to  bear  arms  without  a  hereditary 
claim  by  descent,  or  a  grant  from  the  competent  authority ; 
and  the  wrongful  assumption  of  arms  is  an  act  for  which  the 
assumer  may  be  subjected  to  penalties.  (See  Heralds’ 
College  ;  Lyon  Court)  .  The  use  of  arms,  whether  right¬ 
fully  or  wrongfully,  subjects  the  bearer  of  them  to  an 
annual  tax.  It  is  illegal  to  use  without  authority  not  only 
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a  coat  of  arms,  but  even  a  crest.  Any  figure  or  device 
placed  on  a  heraldic  wreath  (see  Wreath)  is  considered  a 
crest  in  questions  with  the  Heralds’  College  or  Lyon  Court, 
as  well  as  in  questions  with  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue.  It  shows  how  deeply  the  passion  for  outward 
distinction  is  implanted  in  human  nature,  when,  in  the 
United  States,  where  all  differences  of  rank  are  theoreti¬ 
cally  repudiated,  we  find  many  people  assuming  heraldic 
devices,  each  man  at  his  own  choice. 

Besides  individuals,  communities  and  states  are  entitled 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  heralds  have  classified  arms,  in 
respect  of  the  right  to  bear  them,  under  the  following  ten 
heads:  (1)  Arms  of  dominion,  borne  by  sovereigns  as 
annexed  to  their  territories.  (2)  Arms  of  pretension,  which 
sovereigns  have  borne,  who,  though  not  in  possession,  claim 
a  right  to  the  territories  to  which  the  arms  belong:  thus 
England  bore  the  arms  of  France  from  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  till  1801.  (3)  Arms  of  community;  pertaining  to  bish¬ 
ops’  sees,  abbeys,  universities,  towns,  and  corporations. 
(4)  Arms  of  assumption,  which  one  has  a  right  to  assume 
with  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign:  thus,  it  is  said,  the 
arms  of  a  prisoner  at  war  may  be  borne  by  his  captor,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  heirs.  (5)  Arms  of  patronage; 
added  by  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  the  manor,  pat¬ 
rons  of  benefices,  etc.,  to  their  family  arms,  as  a  token  of 
superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction.  (6)  Arms  of  succession, 
borne  quartered  with  the  family  arms  by  those  who  inherit 
fiefs  or  manors,  either  by  will,  entail,  or  donation.  Thus 
the  Dukes  of  Athole,  as  having  been  lords  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  quarter  the  arms  of  that  island,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  quarters  the  arms  of  the  lordship  of  Lorn.  (7)  Arms 
of  alliance,  taken  up  by  the  issue  of  heiresses,  to  show  their 
maternal  descent.  (8)  Anns  of  adoption,  borne  by  a 
stranger  in  blood,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  a  testator  who,  being 
the  last  of  his  family,  may  adopt  a  stranger  to  bear  his 
name  and  arms  and  possess  his  estate:  arms  of  adoption  can 
be  borne  only  with  permission  of  a  sovereign  or  king-at 
arms.  (9)  Arms  of  concession;  augmentations  granted  by  a 
sovereign  of  part  of  his  royal  arms,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
a  usage  which,  as  above  observed,  obtained  in  the  earliest 
days  of  heraldry;  hence  the  prevalence  among  armorial 
bearings  of  the  lion,  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  eagle,  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  Scotland,  of  France, 
and  of  Germany.  (10)  Paternal  or  hereditary  arms,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  first  possessor  to  his  descendants. 

A  coat  of  arms  is  composed  of  charges  depicted  on  an  es¬ 
cutcheon  representing  the  old  knightly  shield.  The  word 
escutcheon  is  derived  from  the  French  ecusson,  which  sig¬ 
nified  a  shield  with  armorial  bearings,  in  distinction  from 
ecu,  a  shield  generally.  The  shields  in  use  in  England  and 
France  in  the  11th  and  12th  c.  were  in  shape  not  unlike  a 
boy’s  kite,  a  form  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Sicilians;  but  when  they  became  the  recipients 
of  armorial  bearings,  they  were  gradually  flattened  and 
shortened.  From  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  escutcheon 
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has  been  most  frequently  represented  on  seals  as  of  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  a  triangular  form,  with  the  point 
downward,  the  chief  exceptions  being  that  the  shield  of  a 
lady  is  lozenge-shaped,  and  of  a  knight-banneret  square. 
To  facilitate  description,  the  surface  or  field  of  the  escut- 
,  clieon  has  been  divided  into  nine  points 
I  (fig.  1),  technically  distinguished  by  the 
I  following  names:  A.  the  dexter  chief 
point;  B,  the  middle  chief;  C,  the  sinister 
chief ;  D,  the  honor  or  collar  point ;  E,  the 
fess  point,  F,  the  nombril  or  navel  point; 
G,  the  dexter  base  point ;  H,  the  middle 
base;  and  I,  the  sinister  base  point.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  dexter  and 
sinister  sides  of  the  shield  are  so  called 
from  their  position  in  relation,  not  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  but  of  the  supposed  bearer  of  the  shield. 

Coats  of  arms  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  not 
only  by  the  charges  or  objects  borne  on  them,  but  by  the 
color  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  field  on  which  they  are 
placed.  The  field  may  be  of  one  color,  or  of  more  than 
one,  divided  by  a  partition  line  or  lines  varying  in  form. 
The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  mentioned  in  blazoning  a  shield 
— that  is,  describing  it  in  technical  language — is  the  color, 
or,  as  it  is  heraldically  called,  tincture  of  the  field.  Tinc¬ 
tures  are  either  of  metal,  color  strictly  so  called,  or  fur. 
The  metals  used  in  heraldry  are  two— gold,  termed  or,  and 
silver,  argent — represented  in  painting  by  yellow  and 
white.  The  colors  are  five — red,  blue,  black,  green,  and 
purple,  known  as  gules ,  azure,  sable,  vert,  and  purpuer . 
Metals  and  colors  are  indicated  in  uncolored  heraldic  en¬ 
gravings  by  points  and  hatched  lines,  an  invention  ascribed 
to  Father  Silvestro  di  Petrasancta,  Italian  herald  of  the 
17th  c.  Or  (fig.  2)  is  represented  by  points;  for  argent,  the 
field  is  left  plain.  Gules  is  denoted  by  perpendicular,  and 
azure,  by  horizontal  lines;  sable,  by  lines  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  crossing  each  other;  vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from 
dexter  chief  to  sinister  base;  purpure,  by  diagonal  lines 
from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  The  furs  were  origi¬ 
nally  but  two,  ermine  and  vair.  The  former  is  represented 
by  black  spots  resembling  those  of  the  fur  of  the  animal 
called  ermine,  on  a  white  ground.  Vair,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  fur  of  a  squirrel,  bluish-gray  on  the  back, 
and  white  on  the  belly,  is  expressed  by  blue  and  white 
shields,  or  bells  in  horizontal  rows,  the  bases  of  the  white 
resting  on  the  bases  of  the  blue.  If  the  vair  is  of  any 
other  colors  than  white  and  blue,  they  must  be  specified. 
Various  modifications  of  these  furs  were  afterward  intro¬ 
duced,  among  others,  ermines,  or  ermine  with  the  field 
sable  and  the  spots  argent;  erminites,  with  a  red  hair  on 
each  side  of  a  black  spot;  pean,  with  the  field  sable,  and 
the  spots  or;  counter-vair,  or  vair  with  the  bells  of  one  tinc¬ 
ture  placed  base  to  base;  and  potent  counter-potent,  vair 
with  crutch-shaped  figures  instead  of  bells. 

5.  It  is  an  established  rule  of  heraldry  that  metal  should 
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not  be  placed  on  metal,  nor  color  on  color;  a  rule  more 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  English  heraldry  than  in  that  ot 
other  countries.  There  is  one  remarkable  transgression  ot 
it  in  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  founded  by  t  e 
Crusaders,  which  are  argent,  a  cross  potent  between  tour 
crosses  or.  A  recognized  exception  exists  wherever  a 
charge  lies  over  a  field  partly  of  metal  and  partly  of  color, 
or  where  an  animal  is  (see  infra)  attired,  armed,  unguled, 
crowned,  or  chained  with  a  tincture  different  from  that  ot 
his  body.  Marks  of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons,  and  bor- 
dures  also  are  occasionally  exempted  from  the  general  rule, 
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being,  according  to  some  heralds,  not  laid  on  the  shield, 
but  cousu  or  sewed  to  it.  . 

Everything  contained  in  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  is 
called  a  charge.  Charges  are  divided  by  heralds  into  the 
three  classes  of  honorable  ordinaries,  sub-ordinaries,  and 
common  charges.  Under  the  name  of  ordinaries  or  honor¬ 
able  ordinaries  are  included  certain  old  and  very  frequent 
bearings,  whose  true  peculiarity  seems  to  be  that,  instead 
of  being  taken  from  extraneous  objects,  they  are  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  wooden  or  metal  strengthenings  of  the 
ancient  shields.  They  are  ten  in  number:  1.  The  Chief 
(fig.  3),  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  comprising,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  heralds,  one-third  of  it,  though  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  seldom  rigidly  adhered  to:  its  diminutive  is 
the  fillet,  supposed  to  take  up  one-fourth  the  space  of  a 
chief,  in  whose  lowest  part  it  stands. 

2.  The  Pale  (fig.  4),  band  or  stripe  from  top  to  bottom, 
said,  like  the  chief,  to  occupy  one-third  of  the  shield:  it 
has  two  diminutives,  the  Pallet,  one-half  in  breadth  of  the 
pale,  and  the  Endorse,  one-half  of  the  pallet. 

3.  The  Bend  (fig.  5),  similar  band  crossing  the  shield 
diagonally  from  the  dexter  chief  to  sinister  base :  its  diminu¬ 
tives  are  the  Bendlet  or  Garter,  one-half  of  its  breadth; 
the  Cost  or  Cottise,  one-half  of  the  bendlet ;  and  the  Riband, 
one-half  the  cottise.  The  bend  is  sometimes  borne  be¬ 
tween  two  cottises,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  Cottised,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  with  doubtful  propriety  to  the 
other  ordinaries  when  accompanied  with  their  diminutives. 

4.  The  Bend  Sinister,  diagonal  band  from  sinister  chief 
to  dexter  base:  its  diminutives  are  the  Scarpe,  one-half  of 
the  bend  sinister;  and  the  Baton  (fig.  6),  one-half  of  the 
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scarpe.  The  baton  stops  short  of  the  extremity  of  the  field 
at  both  ends,  and  has  been  considered  a  mark  of  illegiti¬ 
macy.  See  Bastard  Bar. 

5.  The  Fess  (fig.  7),  horizontal  band  in  the  middle  of  the 
shield,  said,  like  the  ordinaries  already  enumerated,  to 
occupy  one-third  of  it:  its  principal  diminutive  is  the  Bar, 
containing  the  fifth  part  of  the  field;  and  there  are  also 
the  closet,  one-half  of  the  bar,  and  the  Barrulet ,  one-half 
of  the  closet,  the  later  seldom  borne  singly. 

6.  The  Chevron  (fig.  8),  two  stripes  descending  from  the 
centre  of  the  shield  in  diagonal  directions  like  the  rafters 
of  a  roof:  its  diminutives  are  the  Chevronal,  of  half,  and 
the  Couple-close,  one-fourth  its  width,  the  latter  borne  as 
its  name  implies,  in  pairs,  and  generally  accompanying  the 
chevron — on  each  side  of  it. 

7.  The  Cross  (fig.  7),  uniting  the  pale  and  fess,  an 
ordinary  originally  like  the  rest,  composed  of  the  clamps 
necessary  to  the  strength  of  the  shield,  but  had  also  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Besides  its  plain  form,  the  cross  was  varied  in  numerous 
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ways,  most  of  these  varieties  being,  however,  common 
charges  rather  than  ordinaries.  Of  the  39  lesser  crosses 
mentioned  by  Guillim,  and  109  by  Edmonson,  a  few  of  the 
most  frequent  are  the  following:  Cross  moline  (fig.  10), 
with  the  ends  turned  round  both  ways;  Cross  fleury 
(fig.  11),  of  which  each  limb  terminates  in  a  fleur-de-lis; 
Cross  patonce  (fig.  12),  each  limb  of  which  has  three  points; 
Cross  potent  (fig.  13),  crutch-shaped  at  the  ends;  Cross 
pattee  (fig  14),  small  in  the  centre,  but  widening  toward  the 
ends;  Cross  crosslet  (fig.  15),  crossed  at  the  ends.  The  latter 
is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  borne  oftener  in  numbers 
than  singly.  Any  of  these  crosses  is  said  to  be  fitcMe,  when 
the  lower  limb  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  as  in  fig.  16. 
There  is  also  the  Cross  Maltese,  whose  limbs  have  each  two 
points,  and  converge  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  cross; 
though  not  frequent  as  a  heraldic  charge,  it  derives  an 
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importance  from  being  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
and  of  many  other  orders. 

8.  The  Saltire,  or  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  (fig-  17),  formed 
by  a  ] unction  of  the  bend  dexter  and  bend  sinister. 

9.  The  Pile  (fig.  18),  wedge  with  the  point  downward: 
a  single  uncharged  pile  should,  at  its  upper  part,  occupy 
one-third  the  breadth  of  the  shield,  but  if  charged,  it  may 
be  double  that  width. 

10.  The  Quarter,  consisting  of  the  upper  right-hand 
fourth  part  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  a  horizontal  and  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line:  its  diminutive  is  the  Canton  (fig.  19). 

Armorial  figures  may  be  depicted  on  any  of  these 
ordinaries,  but  not  on  their  diminutives,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  canton. 

We  observed  that  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  may  be  of 
two  different  tinctures,  divided  by  a  partition-line,  which 


Figs.  15-22. 


line  may  vary  in  direction.  When  divided  by  a  partition¬ 
line  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  ordinaries,  the  shield  is 
said  to  be  Party  per  that  ordinary;  thus  we  may  have 
(fig.  20)  a  shield  party  per  pale,  bend,  fess,  chevron,  or 
saltire.  An  escutcheon  divided  as  by  a  cross  is  said  to  be 
quartered.  A  shield  divided  into  any  number  of  parts  by 
lines  in  the  direction  of  a  pale,  bend,  or  bar,  is  said  to  be 
Paly,  Bendy,  Barry,  the  number  of  pieces  being  specified, 
as  in  the  example' fig.  21,  barry  of  six,  argent  and  gules. 
When  the  field  is  of  a  metal  and  color  separated  by  any 
of  the  lines  of  partition,  then  the  charge  placed  on  it  is 
said  to  be  Counter-changed;  this  means  that  the  part  of  the 
charge  which  is  on  the  metal  is  of  the  color,  and  vice  versd, 
as  in  fig.  22,  the  arms  borne  by  Chaucer  the  poet,  per  pale 
argent  and  gules,  a  bend  counter-changed. 

The  partition-line  which  bounds  the  field,  or  the  boun¬ 
dary-line  of  an  ordinary,  is  not  always  even.  Fig.  23 
represents  the  commonest  forms  of  irregular  partition-lines 
in  use,  viz.,  the  engrailed,  inveded,  wavy,  nebule,  embattled, 
indented,  and  dancette.  An  ordinary  engrailed  has  the 
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points  of  the  engrailed  line  turned  outwards,  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  invected,  inwards.  Dancette  differs  from  the  in¬ 
dented  by  the  partition-line  being  marked  with  only 
three  indentations. 


The  Subordinaries,  or  subordinate  ordinaries,  are, 
generally,  enumerated  as  the  following,  though  there  is  no 
very  clear  line  of  demarcation 
'ENGRAILED  between  them  and  the  common 
INVEGTID  charges. 

1.  The  Gyron. — When  a  shield 
is  at  once  quartered  and  party 
per  saltire,  as  in  fig.  24,  the  di¬ 
vision  is  called  Gyronny  of  eight 
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IjnAHJnjn-EMBAmED  (from  gyrus,  a  circle),  and  one  of 
the  triangles,  or  at  least  the  tri¬ 
angle  in  dexter  chief,  is  a  gyron. 


AA/VWM  lNDrNIED 


AAA/  DiMcrm'  Gyronny  of  six,  ten,  or  twelve 
/VVV  DANC™  also  occasionally  occur,  so  called 
Fig.  23.  according  to  the  number  of  the 

triangles. 

2.  The  Fret  (fig.  25)  is  a  cognizance  derived  from  the 
banding  or  ornamenting  of  the  shield,  and  a  shield  cov¬ 
ered  with  this  lattice-work  decoration  (fig.  26)  is  said  to  be 
Fretty. 


3.  The  Bordure,  or  border  (fig.  27),  stripe  encircling  the 
shield;  much  used  to  distinguish  different  branches  of  a 
family,  and  is  often  charged  with  small  devices,  on  which 


Figs.  24—25. 


account  it  has  sometimes  been  reckoned  an  honorable 
ordinary. 

4.  The  Orle  (fig.  28)  differs  from  a  bordure  in  not 
touching  the  extremity  of  the  shield. 

5.  The  Tressure,  regarded  as  a  diminutive  of  the  orle,  is 
generally  borne  double,  and  flory  counter-flory,  as  in  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  or,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  tressure  flory 
counterflory  gules  (fig.  29). 
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6.  The  Pall  (fig.  30),  the  archiepiscopal  ornament  of  that 
name,  sent  from  Rome  to  metropolitans,  and  resembling 
in  form  the  letter  Y. 

7.  The  Flanches  (fig.  31),  the  dexter  and  sinister  sides  of 
the  shield  cut  off  by  a  curved  line'  these  are  always  borne 
in  pairs,  and  sometimes  charged. 

8.  The  Lozenge,  figure  of  four  equal  sides,  with  the  upper 
and  lower  angles  acute,  and  the  others  obtuse. 

9.  The  Fusil  (fig.  32),  longer  and  more  acute  than  the 

lozenge.  . 

10.  The  Rustre  (fig.  33),  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the 

centre.  ,  _  .  . 

11.  The  Mascle  (fig.  34),  lozenge  perforated,  and  showing 
a  narrow  border.  Mascles  were  probably  originally  links 
of  chain-armor. 

A  field  is  said  to  be  Lozengy  (fig.  35),  Fusilly  or  MascaUy , 
when  divided  by  diagonal  lines  in  the  direction  of  these 
subordinaries.  A  field  divided  by  horizontal  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  into  squares  of  different  tinctures,  is  said  to  be 
Cheeky;  in  the  case  of  a  Fess  cheeky  there  are  three  such 
rows  of  squares. 

Among  subordinaries  are  sometimes  reckoned  certain 
circular  charges  called  Roundels  or  Roundlets,  distinguished 
in  English  heraldry  by  different  names  according  to  their 
tinctures.  When  of  or,  they  are  called  Bezants;  of  argent, 
Plates;  of  gules,  Torteaux;  of  azure,  Hurts;  of  purpure, 
Golpes;  and  of  sable,  Ogresses  or  Pellets. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  class  of  figures  occurring  in 
armorial  bearings.  We  have  seen  that  the  ordinaries  and 
subordinaries  are  for  the  most  part  purely  heraldic  figures, 
connected  in  their  origin  with  the  shield  itself;  the  com¬ 
mon  charges ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  representations  more 
or  less  conventional  of  familiar  objects,  which  have  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  shield ;  but  are  in  some  way  em¬ 
blematic  as  concerns  family  or  individual  history  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  knights,  in  the  early  days  of  heraldry,  ran¬ 
sacked  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  range  of  things  natural  and  artificial,  for 
cognizances  which  would  be  distinctive,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggestive,  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  bearer  of  them. 
We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  frequent  charges. 

Of  beasts,  the  lion  requires  special  mention.  The  king 
of  beasts  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  heraldic  devices, 
and  is  made  to  assume  a  great  variety  of  attitudes  (see 
Lion).  Lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  are  said  to  be  armed 
or  langued  of  any  tincture  when  their  teeth  and  claws,  or 
their  tongue,  is  of  that  tincture.  With  some  change  of 
color  or  position,  the  royal  beast  came  to  be  used  by  all 
who  could  claim  kindred,  however  remote,  with  royalty, 
and  lions  were  further  multiplied  by  augmentations  granted 
by  the  sovereign  to  favorite  followers.  The  heraldic  leop¬ 
ard,  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  was  originally  but 
another  designation  for  the  lion  passant-gardant.  Bears, 
boars,  bulls,  stags,  are  favorite  heraldic  beasts.  A  stag 
walking  is  said  to  be  trippant;  he  is  at  gaze  when  a  lion 
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would  be  statant-gardant ;  he  is  attired  of  any  tincture  when 
his  horns  are  of  that  tincture.  The  animals  that  possess 
horns  and  hoofs  are  said  to  be  armed  and  unguled  in  respect 
of  them.  The  heads  and  limbs  of  animals  are  often  borne 
as  charges,  and  they  may  be  either  couped,  cut  off  in  a 
straight  line,  or  erased,  cut  off  with  a  jagged  edge. 

Of  birds,  we  have  first  the  eagle.  The  sovereign  of  birds, 
and  symbol  of  imperial  Jove,  was,  next  to  the  lion,  the 
most  favorite  cognizance  of  royal  personages,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  German  emperors,  who  claimed  to  be  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Caesars  of  Rome.  The  imperial  eagle  had  at 
first  but  one  head;  the  monstrosity  of  a  second  head  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  dimidiation  of  two  eagles,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  eastern  and  western  empire  (see  Marshalling  of 
Arms)  .  The  eagle  of  heraldry  is  most  generally  displayed, 
i  e -,  its  wings  are  expanded;  sometimes  it  is  preying,  or 
standing  devouring  its  prey.  The  alerion,  the  cognizance 
of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  the  family  of  Montmorency, 
was  originally  but  a  synonym  for  the  eagle  assumed  (M. 
Planche  suggests)  as  an  anagram  for  the  word  Loraine,  but 
modern  heralds  have  degraded  it  into  a  nondescript  crea¬ 
ture  without  beak  or  claws.  The  martlet  was  originally 
a  martin,  a  species  of  swallow,  which  has  also  in  course  of 
time  been  deprived  by  heralds  of  its  legs  and  beak.  The 
pelican,  the  swan,  the  cock,  the  falcon,  the  raven,  the  par¬ 
rot  or  popinjay,  and  the  peacock,  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  The  pelican  has  generally  her  wings  indorsed,  or 
placed  back  to  back,  and  is  depicted  pecking  her  breast. 
When  in  her  nest  feeding  her  young,  she  is  called  a  pelican 
in  her  piety.  A  peacock  borne  affronte  with  his  tail  ex¬ 
panded,  is  said  to  be  in  his  pride.  Birds  of  prey  are  armed 
of  the  color  of  which  their  beak  and  talons  are  represented. 
Such  as  have  no  talons  are  beaked  and  membered.  The 
cock  is  said  to  be  armed,  crested,  and  jelloped,  the  latter  term 
referring  to  his  comb  and  gills.  Birds  having  the  power  of 
flight  are,  in  respect  to  their  attitude,  close,  rising,  or  volant. 
Fishes  and  reptiles  occur  as  charges:  the  former  are  said 
to  be  naiant,  if  drawn  in  a  horizontal,  and  hauriant,  if 
drawn  in  a  perpendicular  position;  and  the  dolphin,  in 
reality  straight,  is  conventionally  borne  embowed  or  bent. 
The  escallop  shell  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  said  to  be 
the  badge  of  a  pilgrim.  Sometimes  the  con¬ 
ventional  heraldic  form  of  an  animal  differs 
^  from  its  true  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  antelope 
~Y  of  heraldry  (fig.  36),  which  has  the  head  of  a 
stag,  a  unicorn’s  tail,  a  tusk  issuing  from  the 
*3  tip  of  the  nose,  a  row  of  tufts  down  the  back 
Fig.  3b.  Qf  the  neck  and  similar  tufts  on  the  tail,  chest, 
and  thighs.  Of  ‘animals  phantasticall’  we  have  among 
others  the  gryphon,  wyvern,  dragon,  unicorn,  basilisk, 
harpy.  We  have  the  human  body  in  whole  or  part,  a 
naked  man,  a  savage  or  wild  man  of  the  woods,  also 
arms,  legs,  hearts,  Moors’  heads,  Saracens’  heads,  and 
that ’strange  heraldic  freak,  the  three  legs  conjoined, 
carried  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  Island  of  Man. 
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Of  plants,  we  have  roses,  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  leaves  garbs 
(i  e.,  sheaves  of  corn),  trees,  often  eradicated  or  fructuated 
of  some  other  color,  and  above  all,  the  celebrated  fleur-de- 
lis,  used  as  a  badge  by  Louis  VII.  of  France  before  heraldry 
had  existence.  When  a  plant,  animal,  or  other  charge  is 
blazoned  proper,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  of  its  natural 
color. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  also  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  heraldry,  as  are  things  inanimate 
and  artificial  without  number,  particularly  such  as  were 
familiar  to  the  warriors  and  pilgrims  of  the  12th  and  13th 
c.  Helmets,  buckles,  shields,  hatches,  horseshoes,  swords, 
arrows,  battering-rams,  pilgrims’  staves,  mullets  (or  spur- 
rowels),  and  water-bougets,  or  bags,  in  which  in  crusading 
times  water  was  carried  long  distances  across  the  desert, 
also  the  clarion  or  war- trump,  generally  and  erroneously 
called  a  rest.  Even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been 
used  as  charges. 

Charges  may  be  placed  either  simply  on  the  field  or  on 
one  of  the  ordinaries;  in  some  instances,  one  of  the  ordi¬ 
naries  is  placed  over  a  charge,  in  which  case  the  charge  is 
said  to  be  debruised  by  the  ordinary.  Three  charges  of  one 
kind  are  placed  two  above  and  one  below,  unless  blazoned 
in  fess  or  in  pale.  In  the  14th  and  15th  c.  the  simplicity  of 
early  heraldry  began  to  be  departed  from  by  accumulating 
a  variety  of  charges  on  one  shield,  and  in  later  times  we 
have  sometimes  a  charge  receiving  another  charge  like  an 
ordinary.  The  growing  complexity  of  shields  arose  from 
augmentations  granted  to  distinguish  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family,  or  charges  assumed  from  the  maternal  coat  by 
the  descendants  of  an  heiress.  In  the  end  of  the  18th,  and 
beginning  of  the  19th  c.  a  practice  prevailed  for  a  time  of 
introducing  into  armorial  bearings  matter-of-fact  land¬ 
scapes,  representations  of  sea-fights,  and  of  medals  and 
decorations  worn  by  the  bearer,  setting  all  heraldic  conven¬ 
tionalities  at  defiance,  and  dealing  in  details  not  discernible 
on  the  minutest  inspection.  The  grants  proceeding  from 
the  present  kings  of  arms  are  more  conformable  to  the  usage 
of  heraldry . 

The  arms  of  the  different  members  of  a  family  have  been 
distinguished  from  one  another,  sometimes  by  the  use  of  a 
bordure  or  other  difference,  and  sometimes,  especially  by 
English  heralds,  by  the  use  of  certain  figures  called  marks 
of  cadency,  the  label ,  crescent,  mullet,  martlet,  annulet,  fleur- 
de-lis,  to  designate  the  eldest,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  son  and  his  descendants — an  invention  originating 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  but  which  cannot  consist¬ 
ently  be  carried  through  all  the  ramifications  of  a  family 
for  a  succession  of  generations.  See  Cadency. 

Blazonry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  science  of  arms.  To 
blazon  a  coat  is  so  to  describe  it  that  any  one  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  knowledge  of  heraldry  will  be  able  to  depict  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  In  the  language  of  blazoriry,  all  tautology  must  be 
avoided.  The  tincture  of  the  field  is  first  mentioned;  the 
ordinary,  if  any,  follows,  unless  it  be  a  chief;  then  the 
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charges  between  which  the  ordinary  is  placed.  The  charges 
on  the  ordinary  follow,  and  lastly  we  have  a  canton,  or 
chief,  and  marks  of  cadency.  For  the  rules  of  blazoning, 
see  Blazon — Blazonry. 

Besides  the  heraldic  devices  depicted  on  the  shield,  there 
are  the  following  borne  external  to  it — the  helmet,  the 
mantling,  the  wreath,  the  crest,  the  motto  and  scroll,  the 
supporters,  and  the  coronet. 

The  helmet ,  originally  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  be¬ 
came  in  the  course  of  time  one  of  the  usual  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  shield;  and  placed  over  the  arms,  it  came  by 
its  form  to  mark  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  For  these  dis¬ 
tinctions,  recent,  and  applicable  only  to  British  heraldry. 
See  Helmet. 

The  mantling  is  an  embellishment  of  scroll-work  flowing 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  shield,  and  originating  in  the 
cointoise,  or  scarf,  wrapped  round  the  body  in  the  days  of 
coat-armor. 

From  the  centre  of  the  helmet,  within  a  wreath  of  two 
pieces  of  silk  of  the  first  two  colors  of  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings,  issues  the  crest,  originally  a  special  mark  of  honor 
worn  only  by  heroes  of  great  valor  or  advanced  to  a  high 
military  command;  now  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  the  coat 
of  arms  in  English,  though  not  in  continental,  heraldry, 
and  often  assumed  or  changed  arbitrarily  without  proper 
authority. 

The  scroll ,  placed  over  the  crest  or  below  the  shield,  con¬ 
tains  a  motto,  bearing  u  many  cases  an  allusion  to  the 
family  name  or  arms. 

Supporters  are  figures  or  animals  standing  on  each  side  of 
the  escutcheon,  and  seeming  to  support  it.  They  were  in 
their  origin  merely  ornamental  devices,  which  gradually 
acquired  heraldic  character.  In  England,  the  right  to  use 
supporters  is  confined  to  the  royal  family,  peers,  peeresses, 
and  peers  by  courtesy,  knights  of  the  Garter,  knights 
grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  very  few  families  whose 
ancestors  bore  supporters  before  their  general  use  was 
restricted.  In  Scotland,  supporters  are  also  used  by  the 
baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  chiefs  of  various  families. 

The  crown  of  the  sovereign,  the  mitre  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  coronet  of  the  nobility  are  adjuncts  appended  to  the 
shield  of  those  whose  dignity  and  office  entitle  them  to  that 
distinction.  For  a  description  of  the  crown  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  coronets  of  the  royal  family,  see  Crown. 
For  the  coronets  appropriated  to  different  ranks  of  nobility, 
see  Duke;  Marquis;  Earl;  Viscount;  Baron. 

As  to  arrangement  of  various  coats  in  one  escutcheon, 
see  Marshalling  of  Arms.  A  husband  is  entitled  to 
impale  the  arms  of  his  wife,  i  e-,  to  place  them  on  the  same 
shield  side  by  side  with  his  own.  When  the  wife  is  an 
heiress,  the  husband  bears  her  arms  in  an  escutcheon  of 
pretense,  or  small  escutcheon  in  the  centre  of  his  own  shield, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  heiress  may  quarter  her  arms 
with  their  paternal  coat.  A  sovereign  also  quarters  the 
arms  of  his  several  states,  and  feudal  arms  are  sometimes 
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quartered  by  subjects.  An  elective  king,  it  is  said,  may 
place  his  hereditary  arms  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
over  the  insignia  of  his  dominions. 

For  information  on  the  details  of  heraldry,  reference  is 
made  to  the  standard  works  of  Guillim,  Edmonson,  and 
Nisbet,  and  for  a  more  discriminating  view  of  the  subject, 
to  such  recent  treatises  as  Montague’s  Heraldry,  and  Plan- 
che’s  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 

HER'ALDS’  COL'LEGE,  or  Col'lege  of  Arms:  col¬ 
legiate  body,  founded  by  Richard  III.,  1483,  consisting  of 
the  heraldic  officers  of  England,  who  were  assigned  a  habi¬ 
tation  in  the  parish  of  All-hollows-the-Less,  London.  Vari¬ 
ous  charters  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  and  it  was  reincorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary,  who 
bestowed  on  it  Derby  House,  on  whose  site,  in  Doctors’ 
Commons,  the  present  college  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

The  presidency  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  earl  mar¬ 
shal,  an  office  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk;  he  nominates  the  three  kings  of  arms, 
six  heralds,  and  four  pursuivants,  who  are  the  members  of 
the  collegiate  chapter.  Persons  having  a  hereditary  claim 
to  arms,  which  has  been  disused  for  one  or  more  genera¬ 
tions,  are  empowered  by  the  Herald’s  College  to  resume 
them,  on  proof  and  registration  of  pedigree.  A  person 
who  has  no  hereditary  claim,  and  wishes  a  grant  of  arms, 
must  memorialize  the  earl  marshal,  and  show  that  he  is  in 
a  condition  to  ‘sustain  the  rank  of  gentry.’  An  important 
department  of  the  Heralds’  College  is  the  recording  of 
pedigrees.  Any  pedigree  showing  the  existing  state  or 
descent  of  a  family  may,  if  accompanied  with  sufficient 
evidence,  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  college.  The 
members  of  the  college  have  salaries,  but  derive  their  prin¬ 
cipal  income  from  fees  charged  for  assistance  in  tracing 
pedigrees  and  titles,  and  for  the  granting  and  registration 
of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  functions  belong 
to  the  Lyon  Court  (q.v.). 

HERAT,  her-dt':  capital  of  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  river  Heri,  2,500  ft. 
above  the  sea;  lat.  34°  50'  n.,  long.  62°  30'  e.;  390  m.  w.  of 
Cabul.  Situated  near  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  and  Independent  Tartary,  Herat  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  marts  of  central  Asia;  also  it  has  extensive  manufac¬ 
tures  of  its  own  in  wool  and  leather.  The  vicinity,  natur¬ 
ally  fertile,  has  been  rendered  much  more  so  by  irrigation. 
But  the  city  claims  notice  mainly  on  political  and  military 
grounds.  Long  the  royal  seat  of  the  descendants  of  Timur, 
and  often  an  object  of  contention  between  the  warlike 
tribes  all  round,  it  is  fortified  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  and  is 
commanded  on  its  n.  side  by  a  strong  citadel.  In  more 
modern  times,  the  place  has  acquired  a  kind  of  European 
importance,  for  its  central  situation  on  all  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication — being,  toward  Persia,  the  key  of  Afghanistan, 
which,  again,  in  turn  affords  the  only  approach  by  land  to 
Western  India;  hence  Herat  has  been  viewed  as  an  outpost 
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of  England’s  Indian  empire  against  Russian  intrigue  and 
encroachment.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  treaties  and  the 
occasion  of  wars  between  Great  Britain,  as  mistress  of 
Hindustan,  and  Persia,  as  virtually  a  vassal  of  Russia. 
This  feature  of  the  history  of  the  city  was  specially  devel¬ 
oped  in  connection  with  the  last  conflict  between  Persia 
and  England.  In  1856,  Nov.,  the  shah,  regarded  by  the 
British  government  as  the  vassal  and  agent  of  the  czar, 
captured  Herat,  while  actually  conducting  negotiations  for 
an  amicable  adjustment  at  Constantinople;  but  he  was 
within  a  few  months,  constrained  to  relinquish  his  prey 
and  renounce  his  claims  by  a  British  expedition  directed 
against  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  empire.  The  popula¬ 
tion  has  fluctuated  within  the  century  from  100,000  to 
10,000;  the  average  pop.  now  being  about  30,000. 

HERAULT,  a-ro’ :  maritime  department  in  s.  France, 
bounded  s.e.  by  the  Gulf  of  Lyon.  It  is  oval  in  form,  84 
m.  in  greatest  length  from  e.  to  w. ;  2,436  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901)  489,421.  It  is  occupied  in  the  n.  and  n.w.  by  the 
Lower  Cevennes  mountains,  from  which  several  branches 
of  moderate  elevation  extend  south,  gradually  subsiding  as 
they  approach  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Her- 
ault  (from  which  the  dept,  is  named),  the  Orb,  and  the 
Lez,  which,  rising  in  the  Cevennes,  pursue  a  generally 
southward  course  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  coast-line  is 
about  66  m.  in  length;  and  along  the  shore,  from  Agde  to 
the  Vidourle,  are  numerous  Hangs,  or  marshy  lakes, 
united  by  the  Canal-des-Etangs,  and  communicating  with 
the  sea.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hangs,  the  climate  is 
unhealthful,  especially  in  summer,  when  agues  and  fevers 
prevail;  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  dept,  it  is  unusu¬ 
ally  fine.  About  a  fourth  of  the  entire  area  is  arable  and 
about  a  sixth  is  under  vineyards.  The  dept,  stands,  for 
quantity,  next  to  Aude,  at  the  head  of  the  wine-growing 
departments  of  France,  the  annual  produce  being  about 
130,000,000  gallons.  From  the  shore-lakes  and  the  sea, 
immense  quantities  of  fish  are  obtained.  Woolen,  silk, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  in  great  variety,  are  largely  manufac¬ 
tured.  Coal  and  copper-mines,  and  quarries  yielding 
variously  veined  marbles,  building-stone,  granite,  etc.,  are 
worked.  Herault  supplies  a  great  quantity  of  the  salt  used 
in  France.  It  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements.  Mont¬ 
pellier  is  the  capital. 

HERB,  n.  herb  [F.  herbe—irom  L.  herba,  grass,  vege¬ 
tation]  :  a  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft  stalk  or  stem ,  a 
herbaceous  plant  as  opposed  to  one  with  a  woody  stem 
above  ground.  In  some  herbs  the  stem  is  woody,  but  still 
annual.  There  is,  however,  in  many  a  permanent  woody 
rhizome  or  root-stock. — In  books  of  gardening,  plants  used 
only  for  flavoring  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  sweet 
herbs,  as  mint,  and  basil ;  while  those  valued  for  nutritive 
qualities  are  known  as  pot  herbs.  Herbaceous,  a.  her¬ 
ba' shus  [L.  herbaceils,  grassy]:  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  herbs;  applied  to  any  portions  of  a  plant  more 
particularly  green  and  succulent.  Herbage,  n.  her  bd] 
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[F].:  grass;  pasture;  herbs  collectively.  Her'bal,  n. 
-bdl,  a  book  which  contains  a  classification  and  description 
of  plants;  a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  dried  and 
preserved:  Adj.  pertaining  to  herbs.  Her'balist,  n.  -1st, 
one  who  collects  or  sells  herbs;  a  practical  botanist. 
Her'bary,  n.  -ber-i,  a.  herb-garden.  Herbes'cent,  a. 
-bes'ent  [L.  herbes'cens  growing  greenj:  growing  into  herbs. 
Herbiv'ora,  n.  plu.  -blv'6-rd  [L.  voro,  I  eat]:  an  order  of 
ungulate  or  hoofed  animals,  feeding  wholly  on  herbs  or 
vegetables.  Naturalists  vary  in  their  classification  of 
animals  in  this  order.  Herbiv'orous,  a.  - rus ,  eating  or 
living  on  herbs  or  vegetable  substances.  Herborize,  v. 
her'bor-iz,  to  search  for  plants,  or  seek  for  new  species. 
Her'borizing,  imp.:  N.  going  about  seeking  for  and 
gathering  medicinal  herbs.  Her'borized,  pp.  -Izd. 
Her'boriza'tion,  n.  -za! shun,  act  of  seeking  for  plants  in 
the  field ;  figures  of  plants  in  mineral  substances.  Herbose, 
a.  hcr-bos',  or  Herbous,  a.  her'bds,  abounding  with  herbs. 
Herbar,  n.  hcr'bdr,  in  OE.,  a  collection  of  flowers.  Her'- 
barism,  n.  -izm,  in  OE.,  the  business  or  study  of  the 
herbarist.  Her'barist,  n.  -1st,  in  OE.,  one  skilled  in  the 
names  and  virtues  of  herbs.  Herbelet,  n.  her'bel-et,  a 
small  herb.  Herby,  a.  her'bl,  in  OE.,  having  the  nature 
of  herbs  or  pertaining  to  them. 

HERBARIUM,  n.  her-ba' rl-tim  [Lat.  herbarium,  book 
describing  herbs;  herbdrius,  one  having  knowledge  of 
plants  (see  Herb)],  called  also  Hortus  Siccus  [Lat.  dry- 
garden]:  prepared  collection  of  dried  plants  for  the  study 
and  examination  of  botanists.  For  collecting  plants,  a  box 
of  tinned  iron,  called  a  vasculum,  is  generally  used,  which 
preserves  most  plants  from  withering  for  at  least  some 
hours.  Plants  intended  for  the  herbarium  should  be  col¬ 
lected  on  a  dry  day;  plants  which  when  gathered  have 
moisture  on  their  leaves,  should,  when  brought  home,  be  set 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  there  allowed  to  dry.  Plants  with 
thick  succulent  stems  or  leaves  are  immersed  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  lest  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  The  specimens  are  then  laid  between  layers 
of  blotting-paper,  or  of  a  thick  bibulous  kind  of  paper 
called  botanical  drying-paper,  not  spread  out  with  anxious 
minuteness,  nor  so  placed  as  to  distort  their  parts.  The 
number  of  sheets  of  paper  in  each  layer  is  accommodated 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants,  and  pressure  is  applied  by 
weights,  screws,  or  straps,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in 
boards,  and  the  layers  of  paper,  when  very  numerous, 
having  also  boards  occasionally  interposed.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  too  much  pressure  be  not  applied  at  first  ,  lest 
the  parts  of  the  plants  be  unfitted  for  future  examination. 
For  a  short  time,  the  paper  is  changed  every  day,  or  every 
second  day,  dry  paper  being  supplied.  Specimens  We 
the  best  appearance  which  are  quickly  dried.  Some  plants 
which,  m  spite  of  all  care,  lose  their  natural  colors  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  drying,  and  become  black,  as  orchids 
may  be  beautifully  dried  by  inclosing  the  layers  of  paper 
in  a  network  wire-frame,  and  hanging  the  package  before 
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a  fire,  where  it  is  turned  round  like  meat  roasting.  Speci¬ 
mens  are  thus  dried  in  a  few  hours,  which  otherwise 
would  have  required  eight  or  ten  days.— When  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  fully  dried,  they  are  laid  within  sheets  of  writ¬ 
ing  paper,  or  they  are  gummed  or  glued  to  sheets  of  paper, 
the  name  of  the  species,  with  the  locality,  date  of  collec¬ 
tion,  and  any  other  interesting  particulars  being  marked 
beside  each.  As  much  as  possible  of  each  plant  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  herbarium,  but  the  flower  and  leaf  must 
always  be  exhibited.  Some  parts  of  plants,  as  succulent 
roots,  fruits,  etc.,  are  otherwise  preserved.  The  herbarium 
is  arranged  according  to  a  botanical  system.  The  methods 
differ:  in  the  United  States,  usually,  the  species  in  the 
genera,  and  the  genera  in  the  orders,  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  and  the  orders  serially;  sometimes  genera  are 
placed  alphabetically  throughout  without  regarding  the 
orders.  The  alphabetical  system  has  advantages;  but  in 
Europe  it  is  seldom  used,  on  account  of  its  counter-balanc¬ 
ing  inconveniences  in  practice.  Better  than  keeping  a 
catalogue  of  the  species  in  the  herbarium,  constantly 
needing  changes  by  additions,  is  the  plan  of  marking  in 
some  systematical  botanical  work,  the  species  contained, 
and  those  added.  Care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
herbarium  from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  beetles  by 
frequent  inspection,  by  the  aid  of  camphor,  and  by  the 
occasional  application  of  a  little  corrosive  sublimate. 
There  are  herbaria  in  existence  which  are  centuries  old, 
and  which  are  still  consulted  for  identification  of  species. 
The  herbarium  enables  us  to  compare  plants  with  flowers 
at  different  seasons,  and  those  of  different  countries.  The 
herbaria  formed  by  travellers  have  been  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  progress  of  botany. 

HERB  ART,  her'bdrt,  Johann  Friedrich:  1776,  May  4 
— 1841,  Aug.  16;  b.  Oldenburg:  German  philosopher.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  religious  and  metaphysical  doctrines  and  discus¬ 
sions,  and  at  12  years  had  read  the  systems  of  Wolff  and 
Kant.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Fichte,  and  received  his 
philosophy  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  after  more  reflection,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  reject  much  of  his  system,  and 
to  form  one  of  his  own. '  In  1805,  he  was  appointed  extra¬ 
ordinary  prof,  at  Gottingen;  in  1809,  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  philosophy  at  Konigsberg.  In  1833,  he  returned  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  remained  till  death.  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  his  scholar  Hartenstein  (12  vols. 
Leipz.  1850-52). 

The  starting-point  of  Herbart’s  metaphysics  is  the  thesis 
that  the  ordinary  (metaphysical  or  popular)  conceptions  of 
a  thing  with  attributes,  change,  matter,  and  self-conscious¬ 
ness  contain  in  themselves  contradiction.  The  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  the  world  of  phenomena  cannot  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  of  only  one  real  (substance);  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  reals  (monads)  must  be  assumed,  and  out  of  their 
mutual  relations,  time,  space,  nature,  and  thought  arise. 
In  ethics  Herbart  rejects  Kant’s  autonomy  of  the  pure 
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reason  as  basis,  and  founds  on  developed  and  cultured 
feeling  or  common  sense — in  this  resembling  Shaftesbury. 
The  five  practical  ideas  are  freedom,  perfection,  benevo¬ 
lence,  justice,  and  fairness.  In  opposition  to  contemporary 
idealism,  Herbart  called  his  system  realism.  Herbart  has 
exerted  most  influence  in  psychology  and  pedagogy.  In 
substituting  simple  elements  in  consciousness  for  the 
faculties  of  Kant,  and  using  mathematical  methods,  he 
endeavored  to  make  psychology  an  exact  science.  In 
this  he  partly  succeeded,  though  he  was  unable  to  free  his 
psychology  from  serious  metaphysical  encumbrances.  He 
may  perhaps  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  modern 
German  psychology.  He  was  among  the  first  to  see  the 
importance  of  psychology  for  pedagogy,  and  the  present 
educational  theories  of  apperception,  interest,  and  cor¬ 
relation  of  studies  in  curricula  owe  much  to  him. 

HERBELOT,  er-blo',  Barthelemy  D’:  1625,  Dec.  4 — 
1695,  Dec.  8;  b.  Paris:  orientalist.  He  became  prof,  of 
Syriac  in  the  College  of  France,  and  died  at  Paris.  His 
celebrated  work,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  was  published 
after  his  death  by  Galland  (Paris  1697),  afterward  with  a 
supplement  (Maestricht  1776-81) ;  but  the  best  edition  was 
published  at  the  Hague  (1777-82,  4  vols.).  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  Herbelot  was  unable  to  give  the  finishing  touch 
to  a  work  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labor  and  research, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  omissions  and  even 
contradictions,  still  bears  a  deservedly  high  character. 
It  contains  extracts  from  a  multitude  of  Arabian,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  authors. 

HERBERMANN,  Charles  George,  educator,  editor, 
and  author,  b.  near  Munster,  Westphalia.  Prussia,  1840, 
Dec.  8.  He  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  his  parents  in  1851,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  N.  Y. 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
N.  Y.,  1858,  and  received  the  degrees  of  a.m.,  ph.d.,  ll.d., 
and  lit.d.,  at  various  dates;  immediately  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  college,  and  retained 
that  position  until  1869.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
prof,  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  a  position  which  he  still  fills.  In 

1873  the  library  of  the  college  was  confided  to  his  care.  In 

1874  he  was  prest.  of  the  Catholic  Club  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  When  in  1897  he  was  chosen  prest.  of  the 
U.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Soc.  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  Historical  Records  and  Studies,  the  annual  published 
by  that  society.  He  also  edited  for  the  same  society  the 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and 
Thebaud’s  Forty  Years  in  the  United  States. 

Among  his  other  publications  are  Business  Life  in 
Ancient  Rome,  editions  of  Sallust’s  Jugurthan  War  and 
Catilinarian  War  and  a  translation  of  Torfeson’s  History 
of  Vineland.  He  contributed  to  various  periodicals  and 
papers  on  the  History  of  Education  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  Greece,  and  on  the  educational  value  of  the  classics, 
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articles  on  the  Norse  discovery  of  America,  and  the  early 
cartography  of  this  continent  and  the  origin  of  Geography, 
and  many  other  historical  subjects.  In  1905  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  He  is  a  me."' 
ber  of  the  Archaelogical  Institute  of  America  and  of  th^. 
American  Geographical  Soc. 

HERBERT,  her'bert:  family  prominent  in  British 
history.  The  Herberts  came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  Herbert,  Count  of  Verman- 
dois,  is  mentioned  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  Sir  William  Herbert  of  Raglan  Castle,  co. 
Monmouth,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  valor 
in  the  French  wars.  His  eldest  son,  a  stanch  adherent  of 
the  House  of  York,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke*  by- 
Edward  IV.  1469,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lancastri¬ 
ans  after  the  battle  of  Danes,  Moor,  and  was  beheaded  the 
following  day,  when  the  title  became  extinct.  It  was, 
however,  revived  1551,  in  the  person  of  his  (illegitimate) 
grandson,  William  Herbert,  k.g.,  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  noblemen  of  his  age,  and  one  who  was  active  in  public 
affairs,  both  as  statesman  and  as  soldier.  It  is  recorded  by 
Sir  B.  Burke,  that  ‘he  rode  on  February  17,  1552-3,  to  his 
mansion  of  Baynard’s  Castle,  with  300  horse  in  his  retinue, 
100  of  them  being  gentlemen  in  plain  blue  cloth,  with 
chains  of  gold,  and  badges  of  a  dragon  on  their  sleeves/ 
He  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  his  funeral  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  that,  according  to 
Stowe,  the  mourning  given  away  on  that  occasion  cost 
£2,000 — a  very  large  sum  in  those  days.  By  his  wife,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Catharine  Parr  (last  queen  of  Henry  VIII.), 
he  had  a  son  Henry,  second  earl,  k.g.,  to  whose  countess, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  k.g.,  Sir  Philip  Syd¬ 
ney  dedicated  his  Arcadia.  She  is  celebrated  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  the  well-known  lines — 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

The  fourth  earl,  some  time  lord  chamberlain  to  Charles 
I.,  and  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  was  the  founder 
of  Jesus  College  in  that  seat  of  learning.  The  eighth  earl 
held  several  high  offices  under  Queen  Anne,  including  that 
of  lord  high  admiral.  From  him  the  present  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  is  directly  descended.  The  Earls  of  Carnarvon, 
more  than  one  of  whom  have  gained  celebrity  in  literature, 
descend  from  the  eighth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  mentioned 
above.  The  present  Earls  of  Powis  are  descended  from  the 
same  stock  maternally,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Powis  of  a  previous  creation  having  married  the 
eldest  son  of  the  illustrious  Robert  Clive,  the  founder  of  the 
British  Indian  Empire,  in  whose  favor  that  title  was 
renewed  1804. 

HER'BERT,  Edward  (Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury)  : 
1582-1648,  Aug.  20;  b.  Eyton,  Shropshire ;  of  noble  frmily: 


*  The  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  originally  conferred  on  Richard  de  Clare, 
the  celebrated  Strongbow,  who  aided  Henry  II.  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
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commonly  reckoned  the  first  of  the  English  deistical  writers. 
In  his  Autobiography,  he  has  described  his  early  love  for  in¬ 
quiry  and  his  scrupulous  truthfulness.  He  was  sent  to  Ox¬ 
ford  in  his  12th  year  ,and  before  he  had  quite  finished  his 
studies,  he  married  an  heiress.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  James  I.,  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  invested  with 
various  offices.  Although  his  marriage  was  not  unhappy, 
there  appears  to  have  been  little  warmth  of  affection  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  wife,  who  was  considerably  older  than 
himself.  He  left  home,  accordingly,  for  travel  in  France, 
1608,  and  from  that  time  resided  much  abroad.  In  Paris,  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Constable  Montmo¬ 
rency,  Jean  Casaubon,  and  other  distinguished  men.  After 
a  brief  return  to  his  native  country,  he  set  out  again  1610 
for  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  joined  the  arms  of  the 
brave  Maurice  of  Orange.  For  this  prince  he  contracted  a 
great  affection,  and  again  offered  him  his  services  1614. 
After  a  campaign,  he  travelled  through  Germany  and  Italy 
on  horseback,  and  went  as  far  as  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Rome.  On  his  return,  he  fell  into  trouble  by  an  attempt  to 
raise  a  troop  of  Protestant  soldiers  in  Languedoc  for  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Shortly  afterward  he  returned  to  England, 
and  proposed  to  apply  himself  to  study  and  philosophical 
inquiry ;  but  high  and  important  diplomatic  duties  awaited 
him.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  sent 
to  France  as  extraordinary  ambassador.  His  aim  was  to 
promote  the  alliance  between  France  and  England,  and  he 
was  so  far  successful  that  he  was  appointed  ordinary  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Paris.  He  tried,  with 
small  success,  the  difficult  task  of  negotiation  between 
Louis  XIII.  and  his  Protestant  subjects.  He  was  elevated 
first  to  be  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  then  1630,  five  years  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  to  be  a  peer  of  England,  with  the 
title  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  When  a  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  hesitation,  at  first  siding 
with  the  parliament,  and  then  joining  the  king.  His 
hereditary  seat,  Montgomery  Castle,  was  attacked  and 
burned.  He  died  in  London. 

The  character  of  Herbert,  as  depicted  in  his  autobio¬ 
graphy,  is  in  main  that  of  a  gallant  adventurer,  fired 
equally  with  the  love  of  arms  and  of  arts,  at  once  soldier  and 
scholar.  He  is  the  gay  man  of  the  world,  always  truthful, 
honorable,  and  high-spirited;  yet  he  has  thoughts  above 
those  of  the  world ;  he  ponders  deeply  the  great  questions 
of  truth  and  religion,  and  has  left  the  result  of  his  specula¬ 
tions  in  his  two  treatises.  De  Veritate  and  De  Religione 
Gentilium.  He  believes  that  in  addition  to  the  reason,  man 
has  a  certain  natural  instinct  which  leads  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  truths  common  to  all  men.  The  most 
important  logical,  ethical,  and  religious  ideas  are  of  this 
type.  He  states  five  of  these  religious  ideas:  (1)  there  is  a 
God ;  (2)  he  ought  to  be  worshipped ;  (3)  virtue  and  piety 
are  the  chief  elements  of  worship ;  (4)  repentance  is  a  duty ; 
(5)  there  is  a  future  life,  with  rewards  and  punishments. 
On  the  basis  of  these  points  he  desires  to  establish  a  natural 
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religion  which  all  might  accept,  and  which  would  take  the 
place  of  positive  religion  with  its  division  into  sects.  He  is 
thus  the  forerunner,  if  not  the  founder,  of  English  Deism. 
See  Charles  de  Remus  at  Lord  Herbert  de  Cherbury,  sa  vie  et 
ses  oeuvres  (Paris  1873);  Cf.  Hallam’s  Literary  History. 

HER'BERT,  George:  English  poet:  1593,  Apr.  3 — 1633; 
b.  near  the  town  of  Montgomery,  Wales;  fifth  brother  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
about  1608.  In  1615,  he  was  elected  fellow;  and  1619,  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  public  orator.  At  the  university, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bacon ;  and  in  the  hope 
of  preferment,  he  was  induced  to  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  about  the  court.  On  the  death  of  James 
I.,  he  changed  his  course,  studied  divinity,  and  finally  took 
holy  orders ;  and  was  made  prebendary  of  Leighton  Broms- 
wold  1626.  He  married  1630 ;  and  in  the  same  year  received 
the  rectory  of  Bemerton.  Two  years  afterward  at  the  early 
age  of  39,  he  died.  His  principal  poetical  production, 
printed  1633,  after  his  death,  is  entitled  The  Temple,  or 
Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations ,  and,  though  dis¬ 
figured  by  fantastic  conceits,  has  a  quaint  beauty,  a  pious 
simplicity,  and  in  parts  a  sublimity  of  conception  which 
give  it  high  rank  in  poetry.  It  contains  several  passages 
of  the  purest  pious  verse  which  the  language  possesses. 
He  wrote  a  prose  work,  The  Country  Parson,  which  lays 
down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  a  clergyman’s  life,  and 
which  may  be  considered  a  pendant  to  The  Temple.  His 
life  was  written  by  Isaak  Walton,  and  to  that  quaint  and 
loving  pen,  in  part,  he  owes  his  literary  immortality. 

HERBERT,  her'bert,  Henry  William:  author:  1807, 
Apr.  7 — 1858,  May  17;  b.  London,  England;  son  of  the 
Dean  of  Manchester.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  Univ.  1829, 
removed  to  the  United  States  1830,  taught  the  classics  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  1831-40,  published  a 
number  of  novels  1837-55,  started  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  wrote  for  the  sporting  papers  and  issued  numer¬ 
ous  work  on  American  sports  under  the  pen  name  Frank 
Forester;  and  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  applied  him¬ 
self  to  historical  literature.  His  sporting  works,  by  which 
he  is  best  remembered,  comprised  The  Field  Sports  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  2 
vols.  (1848);  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces  (1849);  Complete  Manual  for  Young 
Sportsmen  (1852);  American  Game  in  its  Season  (1853); 
and  Horse  and  Horsemanship  in  North  America,  2  vols. 
(1857). 

HERBERT,  Hilary  Abner:  an  American  lawyer; 
b.  in  Laurensville,  S.  C.,  1834,  March  12;  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Alabama  and  Virginia;  admitted 
to  the  Alabama  bar;  served  in  the  confederate  army 
in  the  civil  war  as  captain  and  colonel  of  the  8th  Alabama 
Infantry;  and  was  disabled  at  the  Battle  of  theWilderncss. 
He  resumed  practice  in  Greenville  after  the  war  till  1872, 
when  he  removed  to  Montgomery;  was  a  member  of 
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Congress,  1873-93;  secretary  of  U.  S.  navy,  1893-97; 
and  afterward  practiced  in  Washington. 

HERBERT,  Michael  Henry:  an  English  diplomatist; 
b.  in  England,  1857,  June  25;  d.  Davos-Platz,  Switzerland, 
1903,  Sep.  30.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1877; 
was  charge  d’affairs  in  Washington,  1888-89;  secretary  of 
the  British  legation  at  Washington,  1892-93;  at  The 
Hague,  1893-94;  at  Constantinople,  1894-97;  at  Rome, 
1897-98;  and  at  Paris,  1898-99;  and  was  appointed  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  1902,  June  4. 

HER'BERT,  Sidney  (Lord  Herbert  of  Lea):  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman:  1810-1861,  Aug.  2;  b.  Richmond;  son  of  the 
11th  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  his  second  wife.  Educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  entered  public 
life,  and  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  1832  for  South 
Wilts,  which  he  represented  until  his  elevation  to  the  peer¬ 
age  1861.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a  conservative, 
and  was  sec.  to  the  admiralty  in  Sir  R.  Peeks  administra¬ 
tion  1841-45,  when  he  became  sec-at-war.  As  a  member 
of  this  administration,  it  fell  to  him  to  oppose  Mr.  Cobden’s 
motion  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
the  corn-laws  on  farmers,  and  afterward,  to  argue  in  sup¬ 
port  of  free  trade  in  corn.  He  went  out  of  office  with  his 
party  1846.  In  1852  he  was  again  sec.-at-war,  under  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ‘horrible  and 
heart-rending  sufferings’  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol 
were  laid  in  a  great  degree  at  his  door.  He  was  for  a  few 
weeks  colonial  sec.  in  the  first  administration  of  Lord 
Palmerston  1855,  and  sec.-at-war  in  his  second  administra¬ 
tion  1859.  Great  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition 
and  education  of  the  army,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Indian 
with  the  royal  army,  and  the  organization  of  the  volunteer 
force,  signalized  his  army  administration.  He  largely 
reformed  the  war-office,  and  was  applying  himself  with 
equal  zeal  and  intelligence  to  his  ministerial  duties,  when, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  1861  was  called  to  the  upper  house, 
under  the  title  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea.  But  release  from 
labor  came  too  late,  for  he  soon  afterward  died.  He  was 
heir-presumptive  to  the  12th  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  had 
great  aptitude  for  business,  winning  and  genial  manners, 
great  readiness  and  fluency  in  debate,  and  a  boundless 
philanthropy,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts 

HERBERT,  Victor,  American  musical  director  and 
composer:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  1859,  Feb.  1.  After  studying 
music  from  his  childhood  in  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
principal  ’cello  player  in  the  court  orchestra,  Stuttgart, 
from  which  time  he  appeared  in  concerts  throughout 
Europe.  In  1886  he  took  the  position  of  solo  ’cellist  in  the 
Metropolitan  orchestra,  New  York,  and  has  since  been 
connected  as  soloist  and  conductor  with  the  principal 
orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and  since  1904  has  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  orchestra.  As  a  composer  he  has  written: 
The  Captive,  an  oratorio;  and  the  comic  operas,  Prince 
Ananias;  The  Wizard  oj  the  Nile ;  The  Serenade;  Cyrano  de 
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Bergerac;  The  Ameer;  The  Viceroy;  The  hioVs  Eye;  The 
Fortune  Teller;  The  Singing  Girl;  Babette;  Babes  in  Toy- 
land;  It  happened  in  Nordland;  etc. 

HERCULANEUM,  her-ku-la' ne-iXm:  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  at  the  n.w.  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  about  five  m.  e. 
of  Naples.  Only  its  buried  ruins  remain.  Considerable 
obscurity  envelops  its  early  history  ;  it  is  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  to  have  been 
occupied  afterward  by  Pelasgians  and  Oscans.  It  subse¬ 
quently  was  conquered,  with  all  the  rest  of  Campania,  by 
the  Samnites,  and  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
In  a  d.  63,  the  city  was  seriously  injured  by  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake;  and  in  79  it  was  buried,  with  Pompeii  and  Stabies, 
by  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (q.v.).  It  now  lies 
70  to  120  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  is  filled  up  and  covered 
with  volcanic  tufa,  composed  of  sand  and  ashes,  and  con¬ 
solidated  to  some  extent  by  water,  which  is  often  thrown 
up  in  great  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions.  Above 
it,  on  the  modern  surface,  are  the  two  large  villages  Portici 
and  Resina.  In  the  latter,  1706,  on  the  occasion  of  deepen¬ 
ing  a  well,  fragments  of  mosaics  were  first  brought  up:  but 
little  was  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  excavation  till  1738 
when  explorations  were  commenced  under  royal  authority. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  building  near  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  from  which  the  first  relics  were  obtained,  was 
the  theatre.  This  building  was  forthwith  explored  and 
cleared,  and  several  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were 
extracted  from  it.  Excavations  were  limited  in  extent,  not 
only  by  the  hardness  of  the  tufa,  but  from  the  fear  of 
undermining  the  dwellings  on  the  surface.  Hence  visitors 
can  see  only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  entombed  city. 
The  chief  edifice  shown  is  the  theatre,  which  had  been  very 
large,  and  was  built  but  a  short  time  before  the  fatal  erup¬ 
tion  .  It  has  18  rows  of  stone  seats,  and  could  accommodate 
8000  persons.  A  basilica,  two  small  temples,  and  a  villa, 
also  have  been  discovered;  and  from  these  buildings,  many 
beautiful  statues  and  remarkable  paintings  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Among  the  art-relics  of  Herculaneum,  which  far 
exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at  Pompeii,  are  the 
statues  of  JSschines,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun,  the  Six 
Actresses,  Mercury,  the  group  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Goat, 
the  busts  of  Plato,  Scipio,  Africanus,  Augustus,  Seneca, 
Demosthenes,  etc.  These  treasures,  together  with  such 
vases  and  domestic  implements  as  have  been  found,  are  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  Latterly,  the  portion  of  Hercula¬ 
neum  toward  the  sea,  wdiich  had  been  covered  only  by  loose 
ashes,  has  been  laid  open,  and  ancient  buildings  may  now’ 
be  seen  there  to  advantage  as  well  as  at  Pompeii.  See 
Papyri. 

HERCULEAN,  adj.  her-ku'U-dn  [Gr.  Herdkles;  L.  Her¬ 
cules]:  very  great;  difficult  or  dangerous;  of  extraordinary 
strength  or  power. 

HERCULES,  her'ku-lez  [Gr.  Herakles],  called  likewise 
Alcides,  al-sr'dez,  after  his  grandfather  Alcaeus:  mythical 
hero  of  Hellas.  He  was  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmene,  and 
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the  most  celebrated  hero  of  the  Creek  legends,  the  ideal  of 
human  perfection,  as  conceived  in  the  heroic  ages;  ie., 
the  greatest  physical  strength,  connected  with  every  high 
quality  of  mind  and  character  which  these  ages  recognized. 
He  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Hera,  who,  knowing  that  the 
child  who  should  be  born  that  day  was  fated  to  rule  over 
all  the  descendants  of  Perseus,  contrived  to  prolong  the 
travail  of  Alcmene,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Alcaeus,  son 
of  Perseus,  and  hastened  that  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus, 
another  son  of  Perseus,  who,  after  a  pregnancy  of  seven 
months,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  named  Eurystheus.  Eurys- 
theus  thus,  by  decree  of  Fate,  became  chief  of  the  Per- 
seidae.  Pindar  and  subsequent  writers  relate,  that,  while 
yet  in  his  cradle,  Hercules  showed  his  divine  origin  by 
strangling  two  serpents  sent  by  Hera  to  destroy  him.  By 
Amphitryon's  care,  he  was  instructed  in  all  arts  by  the 
first  masters.  Amphitryon  now  sent  him  into  the  country, 
where  he  tended  the  flocks  till  he  was  18  years  of  age. 
During  this  period  as  the  Sophist  Prodikos  relates  in  his 
poem,  Hercules,  meeting  the  goddesses  of  Pleasure  and 
Virtue  at  the  crossways,  chose  the  latter  to  be  the  constant 
companion  of  his  life. 

His  first  exploit  was  the  slaying  of  a  lion,  which  haunted 
Mount  Cithaeron,  and  ravaged  the  dominions  of  King 
Thespios.  Hercules  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  destroying  the  lion.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  city  of  Thebes,  he  not  only  freed  it  from  the 
disgrace  of  having  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Orchomenians, 
but  compelled  them  to  pay  double  the  tribute  which  they 
had  formerly  received.  In  return  for  this  service,  Creon, 
King  of  Thebes,  gave  him  his  daughter  Megara  in  mar¬ 
riage.  At  this  time  Eurystheus  summoned  Hercules  to 
appear  before  him,  and  ordered  him  to  perform  the  labors 
which,  by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to  impose  on 
him.  Hercules,  unwilling  to  obey,  went  to  Delphi  to  con¬ 
sult  the  oracle,  and  was  told  that  he  must  perform  ten 
labors  imposed  by  Eurystheus,  after  which  he  should  attain 
to  immortality.  This  reply  plunged  Hercules  into  the 
deepest  melancholy,  which  Hera  increased  to  madness,  so 
that  he  killed  his  own  children  by  Megara.  When  he 
recovered  his  senses,  he  returned,  submitted  to  Eurystheus, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  labors  imposed.  The  first 
labor  was  to  destroy  the  lion  which  haunted  the  forests  of 
Nemea  and  Cleonae,  and  could  not  be  wounded  by  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  a  mortal.  Hercules  boldly  attacked  him  with  his 
club,  but  in  vain;  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  strangle  him 
with  his  hands.  From  this  time,  he  wore  the  lion's  skin  as 
armor.  The  second  was  to  destroy  the  Lernsean  hydra, 
which  he  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Iolaus;  but  because  Hercules  obtained  assistance  in  this 
labor,  Eurystheus  refused  to  count  it.  His  third  was  to 
catch  the  hind  of  Diana,  famous  for  its  swiftness,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  The  fourth  was  to  bring  alive  to 
Eurystheus  a  wild  boar,  which  ravaged  the  neighborhood 
of  Erymanthus.  The  fifth  was  to  cleanse  the  stables  of 
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Augeas,  King  of  Elis,  where  3,000  oxen  had  been  confined 
for  many  years,  which  he  accomplished  in  one  day,  by 
turning  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  stables. 
But  as  Hercules  had  gone  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  perform 
this  service  on  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  cattle,  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  commanded  to  perform  it 
by  Eurystheus,  the  latter,  hearing  of  this,  judged  that  it 
must  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  labors.  His  sixth  was  to 
destroy  the  carnivorous  birds,  with  brazen  wings,  beaks, 
and  claws,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake 
Stymphalis,  in  Arcadia.  The  seventh  was  to  bring  alive 
to  Peloponnesus  a  bull,  remarkable  for  his  beauty  and 
strength,  which  Poseidon,  at  the  prayer  of  Minos,  had  given 
to  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  in  order  that  he  might  sacrifice  it, 
which  Minos  afterward  refusing  to  do,  Poseidon  made  the 
bull  mad, .so  that  it  laid  waste  the  island.  Hercules  brought 
the  bull  on  his  shoulders  to  Eurystheus,  who  set  it  at 
liberty.  It  appears  again  as  the  Marathonian  bull  in  the 
story  of  Theseus.  The  eighth  labor  was  to  obtain  the 
mares  of  Diomedes,  King  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  which 
fed  on  human  flesh.  The  ninth  was  to  bring  the  girdle  of 
Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons.  The  tenth  labor  was 
to  kill  the  monster  Geryon,  and  bring  his  herds  to  Argos. 
These  were  all  the  labors  which  were  originally  imposed  on 
Hercules,  but  as  Eurystheus  declared  the  second  and  fifth 
unlawfully  performed,  Hercules  was  ordered  to  perform 
two  more.  The  eleventh  was  to  obtain  the  golden  apples 
from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Atlas,  who  knew 
where  to  find  the  apples,  brought  them  to  Hercules,  who 
meanwhile  supported  the  vault  of  heaven;  but  according 
to  others,  Hercules  went  himself  and  stole  the  apples,  after 
slaying  the  dragon  who  guarded  them.  The  last  and  most 
dangerous  labor  was  to  bring  from  the  infernal  regions 
the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  Pluto  promised  him 
Cerberus  on  condition  that  he  should  use  no  weapons,  but 
only  force.  When  Hercules  had  brought  the  monster  to 
Eurystheus,  the  latter,  pale  with  fright,  commanded  him 
to  be  removed.  Hercules  set  him  at  liberty,  whereupon 
Cerberus  immediately  sank  into  the  earth.  Hercules  was 
now  free  from  his  state  of  servitude. 

To  these  well-known  ‘twelve  labors/  must  be  added 
many  other  achievements,  such  as  his  battles  with  the  cen¬ 
taurs  and  with  the  giants;  his  participation  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonauts;  the  liberation  of  Prometheus  and 
Theseus,  etc.  After  accomplishing  all  these  exploits, 
Hercules,  while  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  murdered 
his  faithful  friend  Iphitus;  he  was  afterward  purified  from 
the  murder;  but  was  compelled  to  sell  himself  for  three 
years  into  slavery.  When  his  period  of  slavery  had  ex¬ 
pired,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  some  time  after¬ 
ward  became  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of 
CEneus,  King  of  Calydon,  whom  he  married,  after  having 
overcome  his  rival  Achelous.  With  her  he  now  repaired 
to  Trachinia.  Having  arrived  at  the  river  Evenus,  he 
encountered  the  centaur  Nessus.  Hercules  passed  through 
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on  foot;  but  Nessus,  under  pretense  of  carrying  Dejanira 
over,  attempted  to  offer  her  violence ;  whereupon  Hercules 
slew  him  with  an  arrow  dipped  in  the  poison  of  the  Lernaean 
hydra.  Nessus,  before  expiring,  instructed  Dejanira  how 
to  prepare  a  love  potion  for  Hercules.  The  hero  now  made 
war  against  Eurytos  (king  of  Oechalia,  who  had  defrauded 
him),  slew  him  and  his  sons,  and  carried  off  his  daughter 
Iole.  Thence  he  went  to  Kenaeon  in  Euboea,  and  erected 
an  altar  to  Zeus  Kenaeos,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  rite  with 
due  solemnity  he  sent  Lichas  to  Trachis  for  a  white  garment. 
Dejanira,  being  jealous  of  Iole,  anointed  the  robe  with  the 
philter  that  she  had  received  from  Nessus.  Hercules  put 
it  on,  and  immediately  the  poison  penetrated  his  bones. 
Maddened  by  the  terrible  pain,  he  seized  Lichas  by  the  feet, 
and  flung  him  into  the  sea.  He  tore  off  the  dress,  but  it 
stuck  to  his  flesh,  which  was  thus  torn  from  his  bones.  In 
this  condition,  Hercules  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Trachinia; 
and  Dejanira  being  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  des¬ 
troyed  herself.  Hercules  himself  repaired  to  Mount  .Etna, 
where  he  erected  a  funeral  pile,  and  ascending  it,  com¬ 
manded  that  it  should  be  set  on  fire.  The  burning  fire 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud,  in  which,  amid 
thunder  and  lightning,  Hercules  was  carried  up  to  heaven. 
There  he  became  reconciled  to  Hera,  and  married  Hebe. 

According  to  most  mythologists,  there  were  several 
heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules.  Among  these  are  an  In¬ 
dian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Tyrian  or  Phoenician,  and  a  Theban 
Hercules.  The  last  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  him 
the  actions  of  the  others  have  possibly  been  attributed. 
Others,  who,  would  explain  the  story  of  Hercules  symboli¬ 
cally,  assert  that  it  conceals  an  astronomical  idea ;  while 
others  discover  in  this  myth  the  history  of  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  Greece.  On  the  astronomical  hypothesis, 
the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules  are  simply  the  course  of  the 
sun  through  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  plastic 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  has  converted  into  a  legend.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Max  Muller,  Hercules  was  the  Sun-god,  and  the 
legend  of  his  death  symbolizes  the  sunset:  Tn  his  last 
journey  Hercules  proceeds  from  east  to  west.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Kenaean  promontory  to  Trachis,  and  then 
to  Mount  Etna,  where  his  pile  is  raised.  The  coat  which 
Dejanira  sends  to  the  solar  hero  is  an  expression  frequently 
used  in  other  mythologies,  it  is  ...  .  the  clouds  which 
rise  from  the  waters,  and  like  dark  raiment  surround  the 
sun.  Hercules  tries  to  tear  it  off,  i.e.,  his  fierce  splendor 
breaks  through  the  thickening  gloom,  but  fiery  mists 
embrace  him,  and  are  mingled  with  the  parting  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  dying  hero  is  seen  through  the  scattered  clouds 
of  the  sky  tearing  his  own  body  to  pieces,  till  at  last  it  is 
consumed  in  a  general  conflagration. ' 

Festivals  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Hercules,  at 
which  his  exploits  were  sung.  In  this  manner  arose  the 
Heradeia,  long  poems  celebrating  the  life  and  actions  of 
Hercules.  Hercules  is  represented  in  plastic  art  as  the 
ideal  of  a  hero.  Strength  is  the  characteristic  idea. 
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developed  by  the  sculptors  Myron  and  Lysippus  in  a  form 
not  to  be  surpassed.  A  complete  series  of  representations 
of  the  12  labors  may  be  seen  in  the  vases  of  Voice.  The 
conflict  with  the  giants  is  frequently  found  on  vases  of  the 
oldest  style ;  the  one  on  the  casket  of  Cypselos  is  particu¬ 
larly  worthy  of  notice.  Hercules  figure  is  generally  youth¬ 
ful. 

HERCULES,  Pillars  of:  the  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  two  rocks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Their  erection  was 
ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Hercules,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
journey  to  the  kingdom  of  Geryon.  According  to  one  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story,  they  had  previously  been  united,  but  Her¬ 
cules  tore  them  asunder,  to  admit  the  flow  of  the  ocean 
into  the  Mediterranean;  another  version  represents  him  as 
causing  them  to  unite  temporarily  to  form  a  bridge.  The 
pillars  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer,  though  he  speaks  of 
Ulysses’  passage  out  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  ocean 
and  back,  showing  an  apparent  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  strait.  The  first  author  who  mentions  them  is  Pin¬ 
dar,  who  places  them  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  and  his  opinion  had 
many  followers  in  later  times.  The  most  general  opinion, 
however,  identified  them  with  Calpe  (now  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (now  Ceuta),  in  Africa.  The  ancients 
supposed  these  rocky  capes  to  be  the  western  limits  of  the 
world. 

HER'CULES  BEE'TLE  ( Scaraboeus  Hercules,  or  Dynas- 
tes  Hercules ):  coleopterous  insect  of  family  Lamellicornes , 
tribe  Scarabceides,  remarkable  not  only  for  great  size— it 
being  five  inches  long — but  for  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  male;  an  enormous  horn  projecting  from  the  head,  and 
being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  projection  of  the 
thorax,  the  whole  resembling  a  pair  of  great  but  somewhat 
unequal  pincers,  of  which  the  body  of  the  insect  is  the 
handle.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

HERCYNIAN  FOREST,  her-sin'i-an  for'est  [Lat.  Her- 
cynia  silva;  Gr.  Herkynia  hyle,  or  Herkynion  oros] :  general 
designation  of  the  entire  wooded  mountain-range  of  Middle 
Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Different  ancient  writers,  however,  apply  the  name  some¬ 
times  to  one  part,  sometimes  to  another  of  the  range.  Aris¬ 
totle  makes  the  Ister  (or  Danube)  take  its  rise  in  it. 
Caesar,  who  estimates  it  at  9  days’  journey  in  breadth,  and 
60  in  length,  comprehends  under  this  name  all  the  moun¬ 
tain-ranges  in  Germany  n.  of  the  Danube;  while  some  of 
them  identify  it  with  the  Bohemian  Forest,  and  others 
with  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Modern  geographers  apply 
the  term,  mostly  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 

HERD,  n.  herd  [Icel.  hirda,  to  keep,  to  guard:  Ger. 
hurde ,  a  hurdle  or  wattled  fence:  Dan.  hyrde;  Ger.  herde, 
a  herd:  F.  harde,  a  herd  of  deer]:  a  collection  or  assem¬ 
blage,  as  cattle  or  beasts ;  the  rabble ;  in  Scot.,  one  employed 
to  attend  cattle:  V.  to  unite  or  associate,  as  beasts;  to  form 
into  a  herd.  Herd'ing,  imp.  Herd'ed.  pp.  Herder, 
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or  Herds'man,  n.  one  employed  in  tending  herds  of  cattle. 
Herdgroom,  n.  in  OE.,  a  keeper  of  herds. 

HERDER,  her'der,  Johann  Gottfried  von:  1744-1803, 
Dec.  18,  b.  Mohrungen,  near  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia: 
German  writer.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Konigsberg 
under  Kant,  for  whom  he  conceived  an  enthusiastic  admir¬ 
ation,  though  subsequently  he  became  one  of  his  most  reso¬ 
lute  opponents.  There  also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Hamann  (q.v.),  who  first  introduced  him  to  the  oriental 
languages  and  literatures,  and  made  him  appreciate  the 
poetic  beauty  of  the  primitive  civilizations.  In  1764,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  clerical  profession,  he  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  prof,  and  preacher  at  the  Cathedral  School  of  Riga, 
where  his  sermons  were  greatly  admired.  Here  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  works,  Fragmente  uber  die  neuere  Deutsche 
Liter atur  (Fragments  on  the  Recent  German  Literature, 
1767),  in  which,  with  fiery  vehemence,  he  attacked  the 
wretched  puerilities  and  errors  of  the  national  literature  of 
the  da$r,  and  the  Kritische  W alder  (lit.  Critical  Forests, 
1769),  formerly,  though  not  now,  of  great  theological  im¬ 
portance.  These  two  works  contain  the  germs  of  all  that 
is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  Herder’s  thinking.  During 
a  temporary  residence  at  Strasburg  Goethe  made  his 
acquaintance.  The  latter  was  five  years  younger  than 
Herder,  and,  as  yet,  nameless  in  literature;  while  Herder, 
by  his  Fragments,  was  kindling  with  new  fire  the  soul  of 
Germany.  Goethe  almost  worshipped  him;  he  tells  us 
(in  his  Autobiography)  that  the  very  handwriting  of 
Herder  exercised  ‘a  magical  influence’  (eine  mcugische 
Gewalt )  over  him. .  In  1775,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Goethe,  he  was  invited  to  Wiemar  by  the  grand-duke,  and 
appointed  court-preacher  and  consistorial  councilor.  Here 
he  resided  until  his  death.  Herder’s  writings  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  to  60  vols.  (Stuttg.  1827-30).  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those  relating  to 
religion  and  theology;  (2)  those  relating  to  literature 
and  art;  (3)  those  relating  to, philosophy  and  history.  As 
a  theologian,  his  most  important  work  is  his  Geist  der  Hebr 
Poesie  (Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Dess.  1782;  later  edition’ 
Leip.  1825;  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  James  Marsh  2 
vols.  Burlington  1833).  As  a  philosopher,  he  has  left  a 
fund  of  valuable  observation  on  nature  and  mankind.  His 
philosophical  masterpiece  is  his  unfinished  Ideen  zur  Phi¬ 
losophic  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  (Ideas  toward  a  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind,  4  vols.  Riga  1784-91  • 
4th  ed.,  with  Luden’s  Introduction,  2  vols.  Leip  1841  • 
translated  into  English  by  T.  Churchill  under  the  title.’ 
Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man).  In  this 
work,  all  the  rays  of  his  genius  converge.  His  aim  is  to 
represent  the  entire  history  of  the  race  as  a  series  of  events 
pointing  to  a  higher  destiny  than  has  yet  been  revealed. 
His  love  and  reverence  for  humanity  are  intense,  pure  pas¬ 
sionate.  An  ideal  humanity,  it  might  almost  be  said,  ’is  his 
in.  whose  service  he  labors  with  restless  zeai. 
That  enthusiasm,  however,  which  made  Herder  so  effective 
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as  a  mover  of  men’s  minds,  had  its  damaging  accompani¬ 
ment  in  a  deficiency  of  artistic  excellence ;  his  works  are  not 
remarkable  for  perfection  of  style  or  method.  Among  his 
works  were  GedicMe,  Volkslieder,  and  the  Cul  (much  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  Spaniards) .  In  recent  years  there  is  a  decided 
revival  of  interest  in  Herder  and  his  writings.  See  Herder’s 
Lebenbild,  by  his  son  1846-7);  works  by  Ziller,  Thilo, 
Drobisch;  Hildebrand’s  admirable  essay  in  his  work, 
German  Thought;  and  Nevinson’s  Sketch  of  Herder  and  His 
Times  (1884). 

HERD’S  GRASS  (JPhleum  pratense),  or  Timothy:  one 
of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  grass.  In  Penn,  and  the 
South  Redtop  ( Agrostis  vulgaris)  is  called  Herd’s  Grass. 
Herd’s  Grass  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  where 
it  is  called  Cat’s-tail  grass  and  is  extensively  cultivated. 
There  are  several  traditions  regarding '  its  names.  The 
most  probable  are  that  it  was  named  from  a  farmer  named 
Herd  who  introduced  its  culture  in  this  country,  and  that 
it  was  called  Timothy  from  Timothy  Hanson,  who  sent 
its  seed  from  New  York  to  the  South  about  1750. 

On  account  of  its  bulbous  root  Herd’s  Grass  does  not 
stand  severe  drought  on  light  soils  as  well  as  some  other 
grasses,  and  is  not  adapted  to  very  close  pasturage.  But  in 
rich  soils  it  roots  deeply  and  maintains  itself  many  years. 
It  is  not  entirely  successful  in  the  extreme  South.  At  the 
North  and  West  it  has  no  superior  for  a  hay  crop.  It  is 
especially  valuable  for  horses  but,  if  cut  early,  is  excellent 
for  cows  and  sheep;  yields  heavy  crops  and  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  nutritive  matter.  Seed  may  be  sown 
in  early  autumn  or  in  spring.  It  is  frequently  sown  with 
grain  but  separate  seeding  is  preferable.  The  land  should 
be  made  rich,  and  the  surface  soil  finely  pulverized.  From 
12  to  20  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  are  sown.  Heavy  seeding 
gives  the  best  quality  of  hay.  Other  grasses  are  usually, 
and  profitably,  sown  with  Herd’s  Grass  both  for  hay  and 
for  pasturage.  For  hay,  it  should  be  cut  when  the  stem, 
near  the  ground,  begins  to  turn  yellow.  If  it  stands  too 
long  the  stem  becomes  woody  and  indigestible,  and  the 
nitrogenous  matter  is  stored  in  the  seed.  On  rich  land  15 
to  30  bushels  of  seed,  weighing  44  lbs.  per  bushel,  may  be 
obtained  per  acre. 

HERE,  ad.  her  [Ger.  and  Dut.  Her;  Icel.  her;  Sw.  hdr]: 
m  this  place;  in  the  present  state  or  life.  Here  and 
there,  in  a  dispersed  manner;  thinly.  Neither  here 
nor  there,  neither  in  this  place  nor  in  that;  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  Here,  or  Here’s,  a  word  used  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  drinking  of  a  health,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  such  is  about  to  be  done,  as  well  as  to  the  person 
who  is  about  to  do  it,  as  here’s  to  you — that  is,  ‘it  is  to 
you,’  or  ‘it  is  in  your  honor;’  a  word  used  in  calling  to,  or 
making  an  offer,  as  ‘ here’s  my  hand,’  ‘come  here,’  lhere 
goes.’  Here' about,  ad.,  or  Here'abouts,  ad.  about  this 
place  Hereaf'ter,  ad  in  time  to  come:  N.  a  future, 
state.  Hereat',  ad.  at  this.  Hereby',  ad.  by  this. 
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Herein,  ad.  in  this.  Hereof',  ad.  of  or  from  this. 
Hereon',  ad.  on  this.  Hereto',  ad.  -to' ,  to  this;  add  to 
this.  Heretofore',  ad.  -tdfor',  hitherto;  formerly. 
Hereunto',  ad.  -un-to' ,  to  this.  Hereupon',  ad.  -up-dn', 
on  this.  Herewith',  ad.  with  this. 

HEREDIA,  Jose  Maria,  Spanish- American  poet:  b. 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  1803,  Dec.  31;  d.  Toluca,  Mexico,  1839, 
May  7.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Havana  in  1819;  for  taking  part  in  the 
attempted  revolution  of  1823  was  banished  from  Cuba, 
lived  for  two  years  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1825 
removed  to  Mexico,  where  he  held  various  civil,  judicial, 
and  journalistic  positions.  His  poetic  works  have  been  to 
some  extent  rendered  into  other  languages.  The  Ode  to 
Niagara  is  well  known.  Heredia  has  been  considered  by 
many  the  greatest  of  Spanish- American  poets.  One  of  the 
best  editions  is  that  of  Ponce  de  Leon  Obras  Poeticas  de 
Don  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia  (1875). 

HEREDIA,  Jose  Maria  de,  dra-de'd  yo'sa  md're'd: 
French  academician  and  poet  of  Spanish- American  birth; 
1842-1905  (Oct  3),  b.  at  Fortuna,  near  Santiago,  Cuba; 
d.  in  Paris.  His  first  cousin  bearing  the  same  name 
(1803-39),  is  considered  the  greatest  of  Spanish- American 
poets,  among  well-known  verse  being  his  celebrated  Ode 
to  Niagara.  Heredia  at  8  years  of  age  was  taken  to 
France  and  recived  his  early  education  at  Senlis,  at  18 
studied  for  a  year  at  the  univ.  of  Havana,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  France  entered  the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  On  leav¬ 
ing  college  he  engaged  in  literary  journalism,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  group  of  young  poets 
forming  the  ‘Parnassian'  school  founded  by  Leconte 
de  Lisle.  He  exhibited  an  impeccable  technic  and  a 
powerful  originality,  especially  in  his  sonnets,  which 
were  distinguished  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries 
by  sonorous  rhythm  and  gorgeous  coloring,  exhibiting  a 
thorough  command  of  the  French  language,  combined 
with  the  stately  diction  and  exuberant  fancy  of  Spain. 
These  were  published  in  one  volume  (1893)  as  Les  Trophees 
( The  Trophies ,  Engl.  tr.  in  blank  verse  by  F.  Sewall, 
Boston.  1900),  represent  all  human  history,  from  antiquity, 
passing  through  the  middle  ages  and  the  renaissance 
period  in  miniatures  of  delicate,  yet  powerful  beauty,  each 
sonnet  illustrating  an  epoch.  Quality  and  not  quantity 
was  the  characteristic  of  his  work;  his  prose  writings 
include  translations  from  the  Spanish  into  French  of 
La  Veridique  Histoire  de  la  Complete  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne 
de  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  (1877-87);  and  the  picaroon 
romance  La  nonne  Alferez.  Following  the  publication  of 
Les  Trophees  in  1894,  Heredia  was  elected  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  in  1901  succeeded  Henri  de  Bormer 
as  administrator  of  the  Arsenal  Library. 

HEREDIPETY,  n.  her' e-dip' e-ti  [L.  hceres,  an  heir, 
hceredis,  of  an  heir;  petd,  I  seek]:  legacy-hunting. 

HEREDITABLE,  a.  he-red'i-td-bl  [L.  hereditas,  heirship, 
an  inheritance — from  heres ,  an  heir:  F.  heredite,  heirship]; 
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that  may  be  inherited  Hered'itably,  ad.  -bli.  Heredi- 
ta-ment,  n.  her'e-d/tt'a-ment,  any  species  of  property  that 
may  be  inherited ;  sometimes  divided  into  corporeal  heredi¬ 
tament  (houses  and  lands),  and  incorporeal  (various  rights). 
Hereditary,  a.  he-red'i-ter-i,  that  has  descended  from 
an  ancestor ;  that  may  descend  from  an  ancestor ;  that  may 
be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Hereditary 
right,  strictly,  the  right  of  succession  as  an  heir-at-law ;  its 
foundation  is  nothing  but  convenience,  the  principle  being, 
that  if  a  man  does  not  by  will  appoint  his  own  heir,  the 
law  will  do  it  for  him;  and  the  law,  in  doing  this,  proceeds 
according  to  certain  degrees  of  relationship.  Hereditary 
right  thus  is  not  divine,  or  superior  to  that  which  results 
from  the  radical  right  of  ownership:  it  is  a  secondary  and 
substitutional  right,  the  principal  and  primary  right  being 
that  by  which  the  owner  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  say  who 
shall  at  his  death  enjoy  that  land.  HeredTtarily,  ad.  -i-li. 
Hered'ity,  n.  -i-ti,  or  Hereditariness,  or  Hereditary 
transmission,  scientific  name  for  the  law  ‘that  each  plant 
or  animal  produces  others  of  like  kind  with  itself’:  see 
Heredity. 

HEREDITARY  PRIVILEGES  AND  POSSESSIONS: 
rights  and  possessions  transmitted  from  ancestors.  Ihe 
question  of  the  admissibility  of  these  has  been  much  agi¬ 
tated  with  regard  to  three  points,  especially  in  recent  times. 
The  first  is  hereditary  monarchy.  The  ‘divine  right 
of  kings  is  now  little  urged,  being  felt  incompatible 
with  modern  notions  of  the  political  relations  of  society ; 
and  the  defense  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  su¬ 
preme  power  of  the  state  is  rested  rather  on  the  ground  of 
political  expediency  and  necessity.  The  animosities  and 
disturbances  of  public  affairs  that  attend  the  ever-recurring 
election  of  a  head  of  the  state  are  avoided,  it  is  argued,  by 
making  power  hereditary  in  a  particular  family,  and  by  a 
determinate  law  of  succession ;  while  the  dangers  and  dis¬ 
advantages  which  might  arise  from  an  authority  depending 
on  the  chance  of  birth,  are  capable  of  being  neutralized  by 
institutions  which  prevent  the  monarch  from  doing  harm, 
even  if  there  were  not  every  reason  to  hope  that  self-mterest 
will  lead  him  to  use  the  power  which  is  the  birthright  ot 
his  family,  for  the  permanent  honor  and  advantage  of  that 
family,  and,  therefore,  of  the  community  with  which  it  is 

indissolubly  bound  up.  A  ... 

Another  and  perhaps  more  difficult  aspect  of  the  question 
is  with  regard  to  hereditary  classes,  dignities,  and  offices  in 
the  state  beside  the  hereditary  monarch.  One  thing  is  now 
agreed  upon  in  all  countries  of  an  advanced  civilization, 
that  the  transmission  in  individual  families  of  dignities, 
rights,  and  offices,  involving  essential  parts  of  government 
—such  as  the  supreme  dispensation  of  justice,  and  other 
attributes  of  sovereignty — is  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea 
of  a  state.  The  splitting  up  of  Germany  into  a  maze  of 
petty  sovereignties  arising  out  of  fiefs  of  the  empire  be¬ 
come  hereditary,  is  a  signal  historic  instance  of  the  dangers 
of  this  principle.  A  hereditary  nobility  with  such  rights 
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is  no  longer  considered  defensible.  It  is  another  question 
whether,  as  a  political  institution,  a  class  with  certain  her¬ 
editary  privileges  may  not  be  advantageous  or  even  neces¬ 
sary  as  an  element  of  stability,  and  as  affording  a  source  of 
trained  statesmanship.  Society  has  a  longer  life  than  the 
individuals  that  compose  it,  and  should  have  further- 
stretching  views — ‘looking  before  and  after;’  and  it  is 
argued  that  chiefly  in  the  great  historical  families  of  a 
nation,  such  extended  views  grow  up  and  are  cherished — 
families  whose  traditions  form  part  of  the  national  history, 
and  which  naturally  identify  their  future  with  the  national 
prosperity  and  dignity.  It  is  claimed  that  besides  their  tra¬ 
ditions  and  well-developed  national  instincts,  the  individual 
members  of  such  families  have  other  advantages  as  political 
and  social  leaders.  Their  usually  good  education,  and 
their  well-secured  possessions  which,  in  addition  to  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  raise  them  above  having  recourse  to  petty 
shifts  and  jobs,  make  them  valuable  as  examples  and  as 
administrators  in  a  commonwealth  which  aims  at  dignity 
and  stability.  Carried  to  an  extreme  length,  as  in  France 
prior  to  the  great  revolution,  the  hereditary  privileges  of 
the  nobility  are  a  source  of  social  discontent  and  disorder; 
but  limited  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hereditary  privileges 
and  dignities  are  in  that  country  considered  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  the  utmost  social  expansion,  and  are  in 
reality  so  popular  as  to  be  admittedly  a  happy  feature  in 
the  structure  of  society.  It  is  further  claimed,  that  as  great 
families  with  privileges  and  titles  are  from  time  to  time 
dying  out,  while  others,  through  distinguished  public 
services,  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  that  degree  of 
infusion  of  new  blood  is  kept  up  which  gives  vigor  to  the 
system,  and  at  least  prevents  the  British  aristocracy  from 
degenerating  into  an  effete  or  antiquated  caste. 

In  the  United  States,  the  aristocratic  as  well  as  the  mon- 
archial  view  is  discarded;  and  the  republican  theory  is  so 
administered  as  to  prevent  any  official  dignity  or  function 
from  being  claimed  by  any  person  as  a  hereditary  right  or 
privilege. — As  regards  the  economic  view  of  hereditary 
right  to  private  property,  see  J.  S.  Mill’s  Political  Economy . 

HERED'ITY :  tendency  in  an  animal  or  plant  to  resem¬ 
ble  its  parents  in  all  essential  characteristics,  bodily  or  men¬ 
tal.  The  tendency  in  the  offspring  is  to  be  of  the  same 
species,  and  even  of  the  same  variety  as  the  parents,  though 
always  with  minute  differences.  The  influence  of  parents 
on  the  qualities  of  their  offsprings  is  universally  admitted, 
but  the  relative  amount  of  influence  from  each  parent  is 
still  an  open  question. 

The  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  height,  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  the  tendency  to 
obesity  or  leanness,  etc.,  seem  to  depend  as  frequently  on 
one  parent  as  on  the  other,  in  the  case  of  man;  but  in 
many  animals,  as  the  dog,  horse,  etc.,  the  father  most  fre¬ 
quently  determines  the  general  form  and  the  size  of  the 
body. 

The  color  and  complexion  of  the  offspring  follow  no 
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definite  rule.  Sometimes  the  colors  of  the  two  parents 
appear  undiluted  in  the  offspring,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pie¬ 
bald  colt,  resulting  from  the  union  of  a  bay  stallion  and  a 
white  mare;  in  other  cases  an  intermediate  tint  appears  in 
the  young.  In  the  offspring  resulting  from  the  union  of 
individuals  of  the  dark  and  white  human  races,  this  inter¬ 
mediate  tint  is  developed. 

A  very  curious  department  of  this  subject  is  the  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  offspring  of  special  marks  or  deformities 
exhibited  by  one  of  the  parents  or  more  remote  ancestors, 
and  not  common  to  the  species.  Naevus  (or  mother’s 
marks),  moles,  harelip,  growths  of  hair  in  unusual  places, 
an  unusual  number  of  fingers  or  toes,  and  special  malfor¬ 
mations  of  thfe  heart  and  other  organs,  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  traced  to  hereditary  influence.  These  peculiarities 
have  a  tendency  to  show  themselves  in  alternate  genera¬ 
tions,  or  even  at  greater  intervals  (see  Atavism).  Bur- 
dach,  Blumenbach  and  some  other  physiologists,  have 
held  the  doctrine,  that  parents  (whether  animals  or  men) 
who  had  suffered  accidental  or  intentional  mutilation  of 
certain  parts  (e.g.,  the  tail,  fingers,  etc),  often  produce 
offspring  which  inherit  these  deficiencies;  e.g.,  dogs  with 
cropped  tails  often  produce  pups  with  cropped  tails. 
The  facts  are  otherwise,  however.  The  immemorial 
practice  of  the  Chinese  in  stunting  the  feet  of  their  women, 
has  not  produced  a  natural  variety  with  that  peculiarity. 

Morell,  in  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy ,  observes 
that  there  are  latent  powers  or  tendencies  which  have  been 
inherited,  and  which  often  remain  unknown  until  brought 
out  by  peculiar  circumstances.  He  gives  the  familiar 
example  of  the  pointer.  The  habit  of  pointing  at  game  is 
originally  an  acquired  one ;  but  so  strongly  does  this  habit 
become  seated  in  the  race,  that  the  very  first  time  the 
young  pointer  is  taken  into  the  field,  he  will  stand  and  mark 
it,  thus  developing  a  purely  hereditary  instinct.  ‘Exactly 
in  the  same  way,’  he  adds,  ‘we  find  in  man  peculiarities 
of  mind,  temper,  thought,  habit,  volition,  etc.,  appearing 
and  reappearing  in  families  and  races.  Lord  Brougham 
found  some  of  his  grandfather’s  writing  exactly  resembling 
his  own,  though  the  grandfather  had  died  before  he  was 
born,  and  his  father’s  was  quite  different.’  It  is  alleged 
that  the  children  of  skilled  artisans  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
apt  at  petty  manipulations  than  the  children  of  ordinary 
laborers,  and  that  hence  the  population  of  certain  towns 
— Birmingham,  for  example — has  a  great  advantage  over 
that  of  other  towns  in  point  of  manufacturing  industry. 

It  is  well-known  that  longevity  or  the  reverse,  a  tendency 
to  great  frutifulness  or  to  sterility,  peculiarities  in  the 
degree  of  delicacy  in  the  external  senses,  and  possibly  a 
special  tendency  to  certain  diseases  are  frequently  trans¬ 
mitted  in  hereditary  descent  from  one  or  other  parent  to 
the  offspring.  The  predisposition  to  certain  diseases 
may,  it  is  thought,  be  transmitted  by  either  parent,  and 
where  both  parents  have  been  affected,  the  offspring  are 
believed  to  be  especially  liable  to  it. 
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The  modern  theory  of  the  nature  of  heredity  is  that  it 
rests  upon  a  physical  basis,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
germinal  cell — in  all  plants  or  animals  which  do  not 
reproduce  by  parthenogenesis,  the  combined  nuclei  of  two 
cells,  the  male  and  the  female.  As  all  the  cells  in  the  animal 
or  plant  are  derived  by  fission  from  the  original  cell  pro¬ 
duced  by  fusion  of  conjugation  of  the  ovum  and  sperm 
cell,  it  follows  that  each  and  every  cell  in  the  organism 
must  have  a  part  of  the  substance  of  each  of  the  two  origi¬ 
nal  cells  from  which  it  was  derived.  This  physical  basis 
of  heredity,  the  idioplasm  it  is  called,  is  probably  contained 
in  the  chromatin  bodies  of  the  nucleus  of  the  germinal 
cell.  It  carries  with  it  throughout  the  successive  divisions 
of  the  fertilized  ovum,  the  power  of  impressing  its  distinc¬ 
tive  character  upon  the  newly  formed  cells  and  of  directing 
their  energies  along  lines  in  general  parallel  with  those 
followed  by  the  cells  of  the  parents.  It  is  the  inherent 
characteristics,  as  to  color  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  shape  of 
features  and  of  body,  mental  traits,  diatheses,  etc.,  that  are 
transmitted  by  heredity — not  acquired  characteristics. 
The  germ  cell  at  the  birth  of  the  individual  contains  the 
idioplasm  endowed  with  all  the  potentialities  of  form  and 
character  which  will  later  distinguish  this  individual,  and 
this  endowment  is  not  affected  by  mutilations  of  body  or 
eccentricities  of  mind  which  may  through  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  later  acquired.  Hence  acquired  traits  or 
deformities — such  as  the  small  feet  of  the  Chinese  women, 
above  referred  to — are  not  transmitted  to  the  progeny — 
are  not  inherited,  in  other  words. 

HEREFORD,  her'e-ferd:  city,  parliamentary  and  muni¬ 
cipal  borough,  cap.  of  the  county  of  Hereford  (Hereford¬ 
shire),  in  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  valley  of  the 
Wye,  134  m.  w.n.w.  of  London.  The  principal  building 
is  the  cathedral,  a  noble  edifice,  which,  after  having  been 
substantially  restored,  was  reopened  1863.  St.  James’s 
church,  built  1868,  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  A  very 
interesting  old  map  of  the  world,  said  to  date  from  the  13th 
c.,  and  other  geographical  works,  are  deposited  in  the 
chapter-house  and  library.  Besides  many  other  public 
buildings,  Hereford  contains  numerous  benevolent  and 
educational  institutions,  among  the  later  of  which  are 
several  important  free  schools.  Its  manufactures  are 
inconsiderable;  gloves,  hats,  and  flannel  are  the  chief. 
Of  its  5  annual  fairs,  that  in  Oct.  is  perhaps  the  largest  in 
the  county.  Hereford  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1901)  21,382. 

HEREROLAND:  see  Damaraland:  Ovampos — Ovam- 

POLAND. 

HERESY,  n.  her'e-sl  [F.  heresie — from  Gr.  hairesls,  L. 
hcerdsis,  a  set  of  principles,  heresy — from  Gr.  haired ,  I  take, 
I  choose]:  untenable  or  unsound  opinion  or  doctrine;  reli¬ 
gious  opinion  opposed  to  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  the 
authorized  doctrinal  standard  of  any  particular  church. 
Her'etic,  n.  -tik  [Gr.  hairetlkds,  heretical]:  one  who  holds 
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opinions  contrary  to  those  generally  received  or  taught. 
Heretical,  a.  he-ret'i-kal,  contrary  to  the  true  or  estab¬ 
lished  faith;  erroneous.  Heret'ically,  ad.  -Vt.  Heresi- 
arch,  n.  her'i-si-drk  [Gr.  archos,  chief]:  a  leader  in  heresy; 
the  founder  of  a  sect  of  heretics.  Her'esiar'chy,  n.  -ar'ki, 
chief  heresy.  Her'esiog'rapher,  n.  -dg'rd-fer,  one  who 
writes  on  heresies.  Her'esiog'raphy,  n.  -dg'rd-fi  [Gr. 
grapho,  I  write]:  a  treatise  on  heresies.  Heresiol'ogist, 
n.  -ol'o-jist,  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  heresy.  Heresiol'ogy,  n.  -fl,  comprehensive 
history  of  heresy. — Syn.  of  ‘heresy’:  heterodoxy;  schism; 
sectarianism. 

HER'ESY :  term  applied  to  religious  belief,  denoting  the 
act  of  choosing  for  one’s  self,  and  maintaining  opinions 
contrary  to  the  authorized  teaching  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  ;  denoting  also  the  heterodox  opinions  thus  adopted, 
and  the  party  which  may  have  adopted  them.  In  Acts  v. 
17;  xv.  5;  xxiv.  5;  xxviii.  22,  the  word  seems  to  be  used  of 
a  sect  or  party,  abstracting  from  the  consideration  of  its 
character  whether  good  or  bad;  but  in  tb'i  Epistles  and  in 
the  early  Christian  writers  it  is  almost  inv  mably  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  which  is  the  sense  uniformly  accepted  in  all  sub¬ 
sequent  theological  literature.  The  notion  of  heresy,  as 
understood  by  theological  writers,  involves  A  wo  ideas:  first, 
the  deliberate  and  voluntary  rejection  of  some  doctrine  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  supreme  authority  established  G?.  any  church 
as  necessary  to  be  believed;  secondly,  a  contumacious  per¬ 
sistence  in  such  rejection,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine  is  required  of  all  the  members  of 
that  particular  religious  community.  Rom.  Cath.  writers, 
regarding  the  authority  of  their  own  church  as  supreme 
and  final,  apply  the  name  heresy  to  any  formal  denial  of  a 
doctrine  proposed  by  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  as  necessary 
to  be  believed.  Protestant  writers  seldom  use  the  word, 
except  in  relation  to  what  each  sect  regards  as  the  essentials 
of  Christian  faith.  Beyond  this  point,  indeed,  the  idea  of 
heresy  has  no  proper  place  in  the  dogmatical  system  of  the 
Prot.  sects,  especially  in  reference  to  other  communions 
than  their  own.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  the  supreme 
authority  may  be  either  the  decree  of  a  general  council 
approved  by  the  pope,  or  a  dogmatical  decree  of  the 
pope  himself,  expressly  or  tacitly  received  by  the  bishops 
of  the  various  churches;  and  in  general  the  charge  of 
heresy  is  incurred  in  any  church  by  the  rejection  of  a 
doctrine  which  in  that  church  is  held  to  constitute  an 
essential  and  integral  portion  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Apostasy  is  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Christian 
profession.  If  the  intellectual  error  be  accompanied  by 
full  deliberation,  and  by  full  knowledge  of  the  motives  of 
belief,  the  heresy  is  called  formal;  should  it  arise  from 
ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  styled  material; 
and  the  heresy  is  held  to  be  imputable,  or  the  contrary, 
according  as  this  ignorance  is  vincible  or  invincible. 

Even  in  the  apostolic  times,  heresies  had  arisen  in  the 
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church;  and  before  the  council  of  Nice,  the  catalogue  of 
sects  had  already  swelled  to  considerable  dimensions. 
Without  attempting  any  enumeration  of  these  heresies,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  the  sects  of  the  early  centuries 
are  all  reducible  to  two  classes:  (1)  Those  which  attempted 
to  associate  the  Christian  doctrine  with  Judaism;  (2)  Those 
which  ingrafted  Christianity  upon  the  Gentile  religions  or 
the  Gentile  philosophies.  And  this  latter  class  naturally 
subdivides  itself  into  (1)  The  sects  which  were  tinged  with 
the  errors  of  the  oriental  philosophy;  (2)  Those  which  drew 
their  errors  from  the  Grecian  schools.  Of  all  these  we 
find  traces,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  in  the  sects  of 
later  ages. 

From  the  very  date  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  Roman  empire,  heresy  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  crime  cognizable  by  the  civil  law;  and  Constantine 
enacted  several  severe  laws  for  its  repression,  which  were 
continued  and  extended  by  his  successors,  and  were  col¬ 
lected  into  a  single  title,  De  Hcereticis,  in  the  Justinian 
code.  The  penalties  of  heresy  ordained  by  these  enact¬ 
ments  are  very  severe,  extending  to  corporal  punishment, 
and  even  to  death;  and  they  all  proceed  on  the  distinct 
assumption  that  a  crime  against  religion  is  a  crime  against 
the  state.  These  enactments  of  the  Roman  law  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  various  codes  of  the  European  kingdoms; 
and  in  considering  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  that  the  principle  above  referred  to, 
as  to  the  social  bearing  of  the  crime  of  heresy  and  of  other 
crimes  against  religion,  pervades  the  whole  system  of 
mediaeval  jurisprudence.  It  is  further  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  principles  of  many  of  the  mediaeval  sects  were 
anti-social  and  communistical,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church;  and  that  their  leaders,  in  many 
instances,  by  adopting  violent  and  revolutionary  means 
for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  drew  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  punishment  of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  as  well  as 
of  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still,  with  even  these  allow¬ 
ances,  Rom.  Cath  historians  themselves  admit  that  the 
mediaeval  procedures  against  heresy  were  in  many  instances 
excessive,  as  were,  indeed,  also  the  processes  and  penalties 
of  the  criminal  code. 

In  English  Law  (2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15),  heresy  consisted  in 
holding  opinions  contrary  to  wnat  was  known  as  Catholic 
faith  and  the  determination  of  Holy  Church ;  and  by  com¬ 
mon  law  the  offender  was  to  be  tried  in  the  provincial 
synod  by  the  archbishop  and  his  council;  and,  after  con¬ 
viction,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  king  to  be  dealt  with  at 
his  pleasure,  the  king  being  competent  to  issue  a  writ  de 
hceretico  comburendo;  but  the  statute  above  referred  to  em¬ 
powered  the  diocesan  to  take  cognizance  of  heresy,  and  on 
conviction  to  hand  over  the  criminal  directly,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  king’s  writ,  to  the  sheriff-major  or  other 
competent  officer.  This  statute  continued  practically  in 
force,  with  certain  modifications,  till  the  29  Charles  II.  c  9 
since  which  time  heresy  is  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of 
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the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but,  as  there  is  no  statute  defining 
in  what  heresy  consists,  and  as,  moreover,  much  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  various  toleration  acts ;  and,  above  all,  as  the 
effect  of  various  recent  decisions  has  been  to  widen  almost 
indefinitely  the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  formularies 
of  the  English  Church,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  these  courts  in  matters  of  heresy  is  practically 
limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
from  preaching  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  and  the 
articles  of  the  establishment  from  which  they  derive  their 
emoluments,  and  that,  even  in  determining  what  is  to  be 
considered  contrary  to  the  articles,  a  large  toleration  has 
been  juridically  established.  See  the  case  of  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams  and  other  trials  in  connection  with  the  Essays 
and  Reviews ,  as  well  as  more  recent  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  the  term  heresy  has  a  vague  and  vary¬ 
ing  meaning,  according  to  the  period,  the  {3ace,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  used.  It  does  not  necessarily 
involve  rejection  of  the  common  Christianity,  especially  in 
modern  days;  being  applied  sometimes  in  pious  panic,  or 
in  an  excess  of  doctrinal  zeal.  The  heresies  that  invaded 
the  early  church  seem,  however,  in  most  cases  to  have  been 
properly  so  called. 

Beside  the  heresies  in  the  Christian  Church,  there  are 
numerous  sects  and  heresies  among  Mohammedans  and 
Buddhists. 

For  the  history  and  literature  of  heretical  sects,  consult 
the  very  numerous  articles  in  this  work  on  the  various 
bodies  of  heretics,  as  Manicieeans;  Gnostics;  Albigen- 
ses;  etc.;  the  standard  ecclesiastical  historians ;  also  Stock¬ 
mann’s  Lexicon  Hoeresium  (1719) ;  De  Csesari’s  Hoeresiologia 
(1736);  Arnold’s  Ketzerhistorie  (1699);  and  like  works  by 
Walch,  Fritz,  and  Hilger. 

HERFORD,  her' fort:  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  West¬ 
phalia,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Lippe-Detmold,  on  the 
Werre,  17  m.  s.w.  of  Minden  Yarn-spinning,  linen¬ 
weaving,  and  carpet  manufactures  are  carried  on  P<5p. 
25,100. 

HERI,  her'e,  or  Heri-rud,  lier' e-rod,  or  Huri:  river  of 
central  Asia,  rising  in  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains,  about 
150  m.  w.  from  Cabul.  It  flows  w.  through  Afghanistan, 
more  than  300  m.  through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley,  in 
which  stands  the  city  of  Herat  (q.v.);  then  bending  sud¬ 
denly  n.  along  the  boundary  between  Persia  and  Turkestan, 
and  afterward  n.w.  through  Turkestan,  it  has  a  further 
course  of  fully  400  m.,  till  it  terminates  in  the  swamp  of 
Tejend,  150  m.  e.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  After  entering 
Turkestan,  the  Heri  soon  begins  to  lose  its  water  in  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  and  the  latter  part  of  its  course  for 
hundreds  of  miles  is  dry,  except  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year. 

HERING,  Ewald,  German  psychologist :  b.  Altgersdorf, 
Saxony,  1834,  Aug.  5.  He  studied  medicine,  and  settled  at 
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Leipsic  as  physician  in  1860;  in  1862  he  was  lecturer  in 
physiology  at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  in  1865  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physiology  and  medico-physics  in  a  medical  school 
at  Vienna,  and  in  1870  held  the  same  chair  at  Prague. 
Hering  is  best  known  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  psycho¬ 
physics,  especially  for  his  investigations  of  visual  space 
perception  and  for  the  color  theory  which  he  originated. 
This  theory  is  opposed  to  the  empiristic  theory  of  Helm¬ 
holtz  and  is  most  generally  accepted  by  psychologists  at 
the  present  time.  His  writings  include:  Die  Lehre  vom 
Binocularen  Sehen  (1860);  Zur  Lehre  vom  Lichtsinne 
(1872-4);  Der  Raumsinn  und  die  Bewegung  des  Auges ; 
Das  Gedachtniss  als  eine  allgemeine  Funktion  der  organi- 
sierten  Materie  (1870). 

HER'ING,  Rudolph,  American  hydraulic  and  sanitary 
engineer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa,  1847,  Feb.  26.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Dresden  (Germany)  Polytechnic  School, 
1867,  and  became  assistant  engineer  of  Prospect  Park. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  following  year.  He  was  assistant 
engineer  of  Fairmount  Park,  at  Philadelphia,  1869-71,  and 
astronomer  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1872.  After 
serving  as  assistant  city  engineer  1873-80  he  opened  an 
office  for  private  practice  in  engineering  and  has  furnished 
designs  for  sewerage  and  water  supply  for  numerous  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  South  America. 
He  is  member  of  many  professional  societies  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  has  written  many  published 
reports  on  sewerage  and  water  supply  of  cities. 

HERIOT,  n.  her'i-ot  [AS.  heregeatwa,  a  warlike  imple¬ 
ment,  what  was  given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  prepare 
for  war — from  here,  an  army;  geatwe,  a  provision,  a  treas¬ 
ure]  :  in  English  law,  primarily  a  tribute  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  assist  his  preparation  for  war:  a  tribute  or  fine 
payable  in  copy-hold  estates  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the 
death  of  the  landholder  or  vassal :  the  right  of  heriot  is  now 
practically  unknown  in  free-hold  estates  in  England. 
Her'iotable,  a.  - o-td-bl ,  subject  to  a  tribute  or  fine. 

HERIOT,  her'i-ot,  George:  founder  of  a  magnificent 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  that  city, 
a  descendant  of  the  Heriots  of  Trabroun,  East  Lothian,  was 
born  1563,  June.  Admitted,  1588,  May,  a  member  of 
the  Edinburgh  Incorporation  of  Goldsmiths,  he  was,  in 
1597,  appointed  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  oi 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  soon  after  to  the  king  on 
whose  accession,  in  1603,  to  the  English  throne  Heriot  went 
to  London,  where,  as  a  court-jeweller  and  banker,  he 
amassed  considerable  riches.  He  died  1624,  Feb.  12,  with¬ 
out  issue,  and  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth 
(£23,625)  to  the  town-council  and  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
to  found  and  endow  a  hospital  in  that  city  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  education  of  the  sons  of  poor  deceased  or  de¬ 
cayed  burgesses.  The  noble  structure  of  Heriot’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  from  a  design,  it  is  believed,  by  Inigo  Jones,  was  com  ¬ 
pleted,  in  1649,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  Next  year  Cromwell 
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made  it  a  military  hospital;  but  in  1659,  30  boys  were 
admitted.  In  1885,  above  200  boys  were  maintained  and 
educated  in  it,  half  of  whom  were  non-resident.  In  1837 
an  act  of  parliament  was  procured  for  the  erection  of  free 
schools  for  poor  children  (ultimately  16  in  all)  The 
scheme  of  the  Educational  Endowment  Commissioners, 
embodied  in  an  act  of  1885,  reconstituted  the  Hospital  and 
closed  the  free  schools.  The  act  provided  that  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  should  cease  to  exist  as  such  a  year  after  the  date  of 
the  act,  and  that  120  foundationers  (orphans  and  fatherless 
children  of  Edinburgh  burgesses)  should  henceforward  be 
boarded  out.  A  new  Hospital  School  takes  the  place  of 
the  Hospital ;  and  in  it  are  to  be  taught  to  the  foundationers 
and  outdoor  pupils  mathematics,  drawing,  science,  and 
modern  languages,  while  laboratory  and  workshop  training 
is  also  given.  Instead  of  the  free  schools,  a  sum  of  £3,500 
is  to  be  spent  in  paying  fees  for  poor  children  at  public 
schools.  Bursaries  for  deserving  pupils  open  the  way  to 
the  High  School  and  the  University.  The  Watt  Institu¬ 
tion  is  to  become  the  Heriot-Watt  Institution,  and  be  sub¬ 
sidized  from  the  Heriot  funds,  to  provide  for  older  students 
thorough  scientific  instruction  in  evening  classes  at  moder¬ 
ate  fees ;  with  powers  to  constitute  a  day  college  for  higher 
technical  education.  Upwards  of  20  lecturers  teach  science 
and  languages.  In  1884,  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  was  above  £25,000. 

HERISAU,  ha're-sow:  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Appenzell,  cap.  of  the  Outer  Rhodes,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Glatt  and  Brtihlbach  rivers,  7  m.  n.w.  of  Appenzell,  2,550 
ft.  above  the  sea.  It  contains  a  church  with  a  tower  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  in  the  7th  c.,  public  library,  town- 
house,  arsenal,  poor-house,  casino,  hospital ;  manufactures 
of  muslin,  cotton,  and  silk;  tanneries,  bleacheries,  paper- 
mills,  and  dye-works ;  beautiful  walks  and  gardens,  and  on 
the  surrounding  heights  the  ancient  castles  of  Rosenberg 
and  Schwaneberg.  The  famous  baths  and  goat’s-whey 
cure  of  Heinrichsbad  are  about  a  m.  distant.  Herisau  was 
settled  by  the  Romans ;  Christianity  was  introduced  early 
in  the  7th  c.;  and  the  people  purchased  their  freedom 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall  1463. 
Pop.  about  13,500. 

HERISTAL,  her'is-tdl,  or  Herstal,  hers'tdl:  village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  extending  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Maas  about  three  m.,  immediately  below  the 
city  of  Liege,  of  which  it  may  almost  be  considered  a 
suburb.  The  people  find  employment  in  the  coal-mines, 
the  iron  and  steel-works,  which  are  here  carried  on. 
Some  ruins  remain  of  the  castle  of  Heristal,  the  birthplace 
of  Pepin  le  Gros  (father  of  Charles  Martel,  and  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Charlemagne),  and  from  which  he  had 
his  title  of  Pepin  d’Heristal.  Pop.  18,200. 

HERITABLE,  a.  her'i-ta-bl  [L.  hceres,  an  heir,  hceredls, 
of  an  heir;  heredUare ,  to  inherit]:  that  may  or  can  be  in¬ 
herited;  that  passes  to  the  heir;  in  Scotch  law ,  heritable  and 
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movable  distinguish  things  which  go  respectively  to  the 
heir  and  to  the  executors.  Heritable  bond,  in  Scotch 
law ,  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  with  it  a  conveyance 
of  land  in  security  thereof.  Heritable  securities,  in 
Scotch  law,  mortgages  and  charges  on  land.  Heritage, 
n.  -i-taj  [F.]:  an  estate  which  passes  from  an  ancestor  to 
an  heir;  in  Scrip.,  those  whom  God  adopts.  Heritor,  n. 
her'l-ter,  in  Scot.,  a  landholder  in  a  parish,  liable  to  public 
burdens:  the  heritors  collectively  are  vested  with  the  fee  of 
the  church  and  churchyard. 

HERITABLE  JURISDICTIONS:  remarkable  class  of 
jurisdictions  held  hereditarily  from  the  crown  in  Scotland, 
abolished  (1748)  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  These  jurisdictions, 
numbering  more  than  a  hundred,  consisted  of  sheriffships, 
stewartries,  constabularies,  but  principally  of  regalities 
and  bailieries,  with  some  offices  of  distinction.  One 
of  the  more  important  was  the  office  of  lord  justice- 
general,  and  the  lordship  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles,  both 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Argyle.  In  virtue  of  their 
hereditary  rights,  the  possessors  of  these  jurisdictions 
exercised  an  arbitrary  power  over  vassals  and  others 
within  their  domain,  and  could  punish  them  by  fines, 
scourging,  imprisonment,  and  even  in  some  cases  put  them 
to  death,  without  interference  of  the  common  law.  The 
legislative  act  abolishing  these  odious  jurisdictions,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  on  a  proper  footing, 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

HERKIMER,  her'ki-mer  (Ger.  Herchheimer),  Nich¬ 
olas:  about  1715-1777,  Aug.  16;  b.  in  the  present  Herki¬ 
mer  co.,  N.  Y.:  soldier.  He  was  elected  a  lieut.  of  militia 
when  30  years  old,  was  in  command  at  Fort  Herkimer  on 
the  Mohawk  (site  of  German  Flats,  N.  Y.)  during  the 
combined  French  and  Indian  attack  1758,  became  col.  of 
militia  in  Tryon  co.  1775,  and  brig.gen.  1776;  led  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  tories  and  Indian  allies  under  Sir 
John  Johnson  1776;  and  was  ambuscaded  by  the  British 
and  Indians  in  a  wooded  ravine  near  Oriskany,  defeated, 
and  wounded  while  conducting  an  expedition  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome,  N.  Y.),  then  besieged  by 
Col.  St.  Leger.  He  died  at  his  home  from  unskillful 
amputation.  Congress  voted  him  a  monument  1777- 
Oct.,  but  it  was  not  till  1884  that  the  memorial  was 
erected,  and  then  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Oneida 
Hist.  Soc.  It  cost  $17,000,  of  which  the  federal  govt, 
gave  $4,000,  the  state  of  N.  Y.  $3,000,  and  citizens  $10,000. 

HERKIMER,  N.  Y.,  village,  county-seat  of  Herkimer 
County;  on  the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the 
New  York  C.  &  H.  R.  railroad;  about  25  miles  east  of 
Utica  and  68  miles  northwest  of  Albany.  The  chief  manu¬ 
factures  are  flour,  furniture,  mattresses,  knit  goods,  beds, 
paper,  creamery  products,  and  cigars.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  electric  plant  and  the  waterworks.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Folts  Mission  Institute.  Pop.  (1910)  7,520. 

HERKOMER,  h&r'ko-mer,  Hubert:  painter:  b.  Waal, 
Bavaria,  1849,  May  26;  son  of  a  skilful  wood-carver  who 
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emigrated  to  the  United  States  1851  and  six  years  after¬ 
ward  settled  in  Southampton,  England.  Herkomer 
entered  the  Southampton  Art  School  1862,  and  won  a 
bronze  medal;  accompanied  his  father  to  Munich  1865, 
studied  art  a  year  with  Prof.  Echter,  entered  the  South 
Kensington  School  1866,  and  the  same  year  aided  in  found¬ 
ing  a  drawing  school  for  the  study  of  living  models.  In 
1867  he  exhibited  in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  From  this  time 
he  gradually  gained  recognition  as  a  painter  in  water 
colors,  and  in  1871  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Water  Color  Painters.  His  first  picture  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  After  the  Toil  of  the  Day  (1873),  a  German 
subject,  attracted  attention;  and  two  years  later  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  famous  picture  represent¬ 
ing  The  Last  Muster — Sunday  at  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  to  which  a  grand  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  at 
Paris  1878.  Later  pictures  are:  Eventide:  a  Scene  in 
Westminster  Union  (1878),  a  worthy  companion  of  the 
other  realistic  yet  more  heroic  study  of  old  age,  which 
the  artist  made  in  his  ‘Chelsea  Pensioners;’  Missing :a scene 
at  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  Gates  (1881),  a  masterpiece  in 
its  way;  On  Strike  (1891),  his  diploma  work;  Back  to  Life: 
a  District  Nurse  Taking  out  a  Child  for  the  First  Walk 
after  a  Long  Illness  (1896);  and  The  Guards’  Cheer  (1898), 
representing  a  scene  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  procession. 
Among  many  other  portraits  painted  by  him  the  best 
known  are  those  of  Wagner,  Ruskin,  and  Tennyson.  His 
best  water-color  pictures  are:  Im  Walde;  The  Woodcutter’s 
Rest;  The  Poacher’s  Fate;  and  At  the  Well.  Mr.  Herkomer 
was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1879,  and 
full  member  in  1890,  and  from  1885  till  1895  held  the  Slade 
professorship  of  fine  art  at  Oxford  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Ruskin.  He  holds  a  life  professorship  at  Munich,  super¬ 
intends  an  art  school  founded  by  himself  at  Bushey  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  for  the  theatre  connected  with  it  has 
written  several  plays.  Herkomer  also  occupies  a  high 
place  as  an  etcher  and  mezzotint  engraver.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished:  Lectures  on  Etching  and  Mezzotint  Engraving  (1892). 
See  Courtney,  Life  (1892). 

HERMA3,  n.  plu.  her' me  [L.  and  Gr.  Hermes,  Mercury]: 
heads  carved  on  the  top  of  a  square  pedestal  or  post 
diminishing  toward  the  base,  used  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  land.  See  Hermes. 

HERMANDAD,  ar-mdn-ddth' ,  The  (Sp.  ‘Brotherhood’): 
association  of  the  principal  cities  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
bound  together  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the 
defense  of  their  liberties  in  seasons  of  trouble.  These  con¬ 
federacies  were  sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns,  as  agents 
for  suppressing  the  increasing  power  of  the  nobles,  and  for 
maintaining  public  security  through  the  land  with  no  cost 
to  the  government.  In  Aragon,  the  first  Hermandad  was 
established  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.,  and  in  Castile  about 
30  years  later.  In  1295,  35  cities  of  Castile  and  Leon 
formed  a  joint  confederacy,  and  entered  into  a  compact, 
pledging  themselves  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  every 
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noble  who  had  either  robbed  cr  injured  a  member  of  their 
association  and  refused  to  make  just  atonement  for  the 
wrong;  or  on  any  one  who  should  attempt,  even  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  to  levy  an  unjust  tax.  During  the  long 
anarchy  in  which  the  Christian  rulers  of  Spain  were  impo¬ 
tent  to  maintain  order  in  their  own  dominions,  the  Santa 
Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  had  presented  the  only 
check  against  the  unbounded  license  of  the  nobles.  The 
crimes  reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all  acts  of  violence 
and  theft  committed  on  the  highroads  or  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  each  misdemeanor  were 
specified  with  the  greatest  precision  in  the  codes  of  laws 
enacted  at  different  times  in  the  yearly  assemblies  of  the 
deputies  of  the  confederate  cities.  An  annual  contribution 
was.  moreover,  assessed  on  every  hundred  householders  or 
vecinos,  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  horse¬ 
men  and  quadrilleros  or  officials  of  the  brotherhood,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  arrest  offenders,  and  enforce  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  Although  the  Hermandad  was  regarded  with 
much  disfavor  by  the  aristocracy,  it  continued  for  many 
years  to  exercise  its  functions,  until  the  country  was 
cleared  of  banditti,  and  the  ministers  of  justice  enabled  to 
discharge  their  duties  without  hindrance.  In  1498,  the 
objects  of  the  Hermandad  having  been  obtained,  the 
brotherhood  was  reduced  to  an  ordinary  police.  See 
Mariana,  History  of  Spain;  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catolicos; 
Prescott,  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

HERMANN,  or  Herman,  her'mdn  [Lat.  Arminius]: 
name  that  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  the  6th  c.  after 
Christ,  but  is  now  become  common.  It  has  been  erro¬ 
neously  transferred  to  that  prince  or  chief  of  the  Cherusci, 
called  by  Roman  writers  Arminius,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Armenios.  This  personage  was  b.  b.c.  16;  d.  a.d.  21;  son 
of  Sigimer.  The  period  in  which  the  youth  of  Hermann 
was  cast  was  fraught  with  the  greatest  peril  to  Germany. 
To  secure  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Romans  had  been  forced  to 
advance  into  the  more  turbulent  districts,  and  to  build  a 
series  of  forts  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  this  manner, 
not  only  had  most  of  the  Celtic  tribes  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Danube  been  subdued,  but  during  b.c.  9 — a.d.  4,  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  had  penetrated  into  the  n.w.  of  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  laid  out  a  number  of  military  roads,  erected 
fortresses  in  the  country,  and  reduced  the  different  tribes 
to  such  dependence  upon  Rome,  as  virtually  amounted  to 
complete  subjugation.  With  so  much  prudence  and  cau¬ 
tion  had  Tiberius  proceeded  that  the  Germans  continued 
to  all  appearance  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Romans, 
gradually  adopted  Roman  habits,  and  frequently  and 
readily  took  service  in  the  Roman  armies.  Thus  Hermann 
and  his  brother  Flavius  had  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
Roman  standards,  and  as  leaders  of  Cheruscan  auxiliaries, 
had  not  only  obtained  Roman  citizenship  and  the  rank  of 
knighthood  in  the  country  of  the  Danube,  but  had  like¬ 
wise  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  a 
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deep  insight  into  the  arts  of  war  and  policy  as  practiced 
by  the  Romans.  Enriched  with  these  experiences,  when 
Hermann,  after  the  expiration  of  some  years,  returned 
home,  he  found  the  state  of  affairs  considerably  changed  for 
the  worse,  through  the  unskilful  despotism  of  the  Roman 
viceroy,  Quintilius  Varus.  Hermann  now  conceived  the 
plan  of  delivering  his  country  from  its  oppressors.  All  the 
tribes  and  leaders  at  far  as  the  Elbe  were  secretly  sum¬ 
moned;  Varus  was  lulled  into  security,  and  induced  to 
dispatch  portions  of  his  army  to  different  points,  and  with 
the  remaining  portion,  which  was  just  on  the  point  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  country  of  the  Cherusci  for  the  Rhine,  to  quit  the 
highway.  He  was  thus  lured  into  the  impassable  districts 
of  the  Teutobury  Forest  (either  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Lippe,  or  the  adjoining  Prussian  territory) ;  an  engagement 
took  place,  which  lasted  for  three  days.  The  result  was 
the  annihilation  of  the  whole  Roman  army  (a.d.  9). 
When  intelligence  of  this  defeat  reached  Rome,  it  excited 
the  greatest  consternation  and  anxiety.  The  Germans, 
however,  who  had  only  their  own  liberation  in  view, 
prosecuted  their  victory  no  further;  and  for  a  few  years 
both  parties  rested.  When  Germanicus  (q.v.),  however 
<A.D.  14),  assumed  command  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  he 
resolved  to  crush  the  barbarians.  In  two  successive  cam¬ 
paigns,  a.d.  14  and  16,  he  reduced  Hermann  to  great  straits  ; 
but  Germanicus  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius,  a.d.  17,  and  the  results  of  his  victorious  activity  were 
lost.  From  this  time  no  Roman  army  ever  ventured  to 
penetrate  from  the  Rhine  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
this  fact,  which  decided  the  future  for  Germany,  must  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  Hermann.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner 
was  the  foreign  enemy  expelled,  than  internal  feuds  broke 
out  with  more  violence  than  ever.  In  the  course  of  these, 
Hermann  was  slain  by  his  own  relatives,  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  age  and  twelfth  of  his  leadership.  Tacitus  says  of  him: 
‘He  was,  without  doubt,  the  deliverer  of  Germany;  and 
unlike  other  kings  and  generals,  he  attacked  the  Roman 
people,  not  at  the  commencement,  but  in  the  fulness  of 
their  power;  in  battles,  he  was  not  always  successful,  but 
he  was  invincible  in  war.  He  still  lives  in  the  songs  of  the 
barbarians,  though  unknown  to  the  annals  of  the  Greeks, 
who  admire  only  what  belongs  to  themselves;  by  the 
Romans,  he  is  not  estimated  according  to  his  merits, 
because  in  our  admiration  for  the  past  we  neglect  the  pre¬ 
sent.'  Compare  Wietersheim,  Der  Feldzug  des  Germanicus 
(Leip.  180);  Massmann,  Arminius,  Cheruscorum  Dux  ac 
Deems ,  Liberator  Germanice  (1839);  Bottger,  Hermann,  der 
Cheruskerfiirst  (Han.  1874).  A  colossal  statue  of  Hermann, 
on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Detmold,  was  publicly  unveiled 
1875,  Aug.  16.  The  work,  intended  to  be  a  national 
monument,  is  by  the  sculpture  Bandel,  who  devoted  to  it 
a  large  portion  of  his  life. 

HERMANN,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob:  1772,  Nov. 
28 — 1848,  Dec.  31;  b.  Leipsic:  German  philologist.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  at  Jena,  and  was  made  1798, 
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extraordinary  prof,  of  philosophy.  In  1803,  he  was  called 
to  Kiel  as  ordinary  prof,  of  eloquence,  becoming  in  addition 
prof,  of  poetry  1809,  and  in  this  position  he  remained  till 
his  death.  Distinguished  by  liberality  of  mind  and  love 
of  truth,  by  eloquence  and  extensive  culture,  Hermann  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  latest  days  to  attract  a  large  circle  of  students 
to  his  class-room,  which  sent  forth  some  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  teachers  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany. 
The  first  department  which  he  began  to  cultivate  on  origi¬ 
nal  principles  was  the  science  of  metre,  of  which  he 
attempted  to  develop  a  philosophical  theory  from  the 
categories  of  Kant;  and  on  this  subject  he  wrote,  besides 
Handbuch  d.  Metrik  (1798),  several  Latin  treatises,  among 
which  Epitome  Doctrince  Metricce  (1818)  reached  a  third  ed. 
1852.  Of  wider  importance,  however,  was  the  new  method 
which  he  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  Greek  Grammar, 
which  has  had  its  influence  on  the  grammar  of  Latin,  and 
even  of  modern  languages,  especially  of  the  German.  The 
principles  of  this  method  are  not  only  explicitly  developed 
in  De  Emendendd  Ratione  Grcecce  Grammaticce  (1801),  but 
are  practically  illustrated  in  his  numerous  editions  of  the 
ancient  classics.  Hermann's  power  of  dealing  with  chrono¬ 
logical,  topographical,  and  personal  questions,  is  shown  in 
his  Opuscula  (7  vols.,  Leip.  1827-30),  which  also  contain 
some  poems  breathing  the  spirit  of  Roman  poetry.  Consult 
Jahn's  Gottfried  Hermann ,  eine  Gedachtnissrede  (Leip.  1849). 

HERMANN :  Mo.,  a  town  in  Roark  Township,  the 
capitol  of  Gasconade  County,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.;  81  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  in  a  grape-vine  growing  region  and  manufactures 
wine,  beer,  flour,  tools  and  cigars.  Pop.  1,700. 

HERMANNSTADT,  her'mdn-stdt  (Lat.  Cibinium,  Hung. 
Nagy-Szeben) :  important  town  of  Hungary,  formerly  cap- 
of  Transylvania,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aluta,  near  the  n. 
base  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians.  Hermannstadt,  origi¬ 
nally  a  village,  is  called,  on  the  ancient  seal  of  the  town, 
Villa  Hermanni.  The  Hermann  from  whom  the  town  has 
its  name  was  a  citizen  of  Nurnberg,  and  is  said  to  have  led 
hither  a  colony  in  the  12th  century.  Hermannstadt  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  There  is  an  upper'  town, 
lower  town,  and  four  suburbs.  Tanning,  wax-bleaching, 
and  the  making  of  cloth,  combs,  paper,  candles,  soap,  and 
gunpowder,  are  the  industries.  Pop.  26,100. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  n.  her-mdf 'ro-d.it  [Gr.  Hermes, 
the  god  Mercury,  as  representing  the  male  principle;  Aph¬ 
rodite,  the  goddess  Venus,  as  representing  the  female  prin¬ 
ciple]:  a  living  creature  which  is  both  a  male  and  a  female. 
In  bot.,  a  plant  whose  flowers  contain  both  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  reproduction  (stamen  and  pistils),  and 
are  therefore  by  themselves  capable  of  producing  perfect 
seed.  Flowers  containing  only  male  or  female  organs  are 
called  unisexual  or  Diclinous  (q.v.),  and  when  produced  on 
the  same  plant,  M oncccious  (q.v.) ;  when  on  different  plants, 
Dioecious  (q.v.).  Hemaphrodite  flowers  are  also  called 
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monoclinous  [Gr.  monos,  one,  and  Mine,  a  coucli],  and  per¬ 
fect  flowers.  Hermaphrodite,  a.  designating  both  sexes. 
Hermaph  rodit  ic,  a.  -dit'lk,  uniting  in  one  body  the 
character  of  both  sexes.  Hermaph  rodit'ically,  ad.  -h. 
Hermaph  rodeity,  n.  -dei-ti,  being  in  the  state  of  a  her¬ 
maphrodite.  Hermaph  rodism,  n.  -ro-dizm,  or  Hermaph' - 
roditism,  n.  -dit-lzm,  state  of  being  a  hermaphrodite. 
Hermaphrodite  brio:  see  Brio — Brigantine. 

HERMAPH  RODITISM:  state  or  condition  of  those 
organisms,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  the  sexual  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  male  and  female  are  united  in  the  same 
individual.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fable  of  the 
union  into  one  body  of  the  bodies  of  Hermaphroditus,  son 
of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Salmacis.  See 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  lib  iv.  v.  347. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  H.,  the  true  and  the  spurious;  in 
the  former,  there  is  actual  co-existence,  in  the  same  individ¬ 
ual  of  male  and  female  reproductive  organs;  while  in  the 
latter,  there  is  only  an  appearance,  from  arrest  or  excess  of 
development,  of  a  union  of  the  distinctive  organs  of  both 
sexes.  True  H.  is  the  normal  type  of  sexual  structure  in 
most  plants:  see  Hermaphrodite,  in  Botany.  It  likewise 
occurs  normally  in  many  of  the  lower  invertebrata,  and  as 
a  monstrosity  in  the  higher  invertebrata,  and  even  occa¬ 
sionally  in  certain  vertebrata. 

Recent  investigations  of  Balbiani  show  that  certain  In¬ 
fusoria  (e.g.,  the  common  green  Paramcecium),  at  all 
events  occasionally  present  the  phenomena  of  hermaphro¬ 
ditism.  In  some  of  the  polyps  (e.g.,  the  Hydra  and  some 
of  the  Actiniae),  the  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual; 
the  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Acalephae  (namely, 
the  Ctenophora),  with  certain  orders  of  Helminthes  or 
parisitic  worms  (the  Cestodes  and  Trematodes),  with  cer¬ 
tain  Annelides  (the  Hirudinei  and  Lumbricini,  of  which 
the  leech  and  the  earth-worm  are  typical  examples),  with 
many  acephalous  mollusks,  with  the  Pteropods  and  with 
most  of  the  Gasteropods;  while  in  the  highest  order  of 
mollusks,  the  Cephalopods,  the  sexes  are  alwa}rs  distinct. 
Among  the  crustaceans,  the  Cirrhipeds  are  mostly  hermaph¬ 
rodites;  but  in  the  other  and  higher  orders,  if  II.  exists, 
it  is  only  abnormal,  and  gives  rise  to  a  monstrosity;  e.g., 
the  common  lobster  has  been  observed  with  male  organs 
on  one  side  of  its  body,  and  female  organs  on  the  other. 
True  but  not  normal  H.  also  is  occasionally  found  in  in¬ 
sects.  In  14  cases  given  by  Oehsenheimer,  the  right  side* 
was  male,  and  the  left  female;  in  nine  cases  it  was  the  re¬ 
verse.  Prof.  Owen  remarks  that  in  insects  hermaphrodites 
are  occasionally  found,  where  the  characters  of  one  sex, 
instead  of  extending  over  one  half,  are  limited  to  particu¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  body  which  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
other  sex.  Thus,  in  an  individual  of  Oastrophaga  guercus, 
the  body,  the  antennae,  and  the  left  wings  were  those  of 
the  female,  while  the  right  wings  were  those  of  the  male. 

True  (though  abnormal)  H.  is  far  rarer  among  the  verte¬ 
brata  than  in  insects  or  crustaceans.  Various  instances., 
however,  are  on  record  of  fishes  presenting  a  lateral  her-' 
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maphroditic  structure,  or  a  roe  on  one  eJde  and  a  milt  on 
the  other;  references  to  various  cases  reported  are  in  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson’s  learned  and  elaborate  article,  ‘  Her¬ 
maphroditism,’  in  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy:  see  the  same  article  for  cases  of  similar  H.  in  birds 
and  mamma's,  including  the  human  subject,  namely,  cases 
in  which  there  were  female  structures  on  one  side,  and 
male  structures  (more  or  less  perfect)  on  the  other. 

Returning  from  these  cases  of  abnormal  true  H.  to  those 
of  normal  true  H.,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself — 
Can  these  true  animal  hermaphrodites,  possessing  male  and 
female  organs,  fertilize  themselves  ?  As  far  as  is  known, 
none  of  the  terrestrial  hermaphrodites,  such  as  land  mol- 
lusks  (e.g.  the  common  snail)  and  earthworms,  are  self-im¬ 
pregnating.  They  all  pair,  and  in  this  respect  offer  a 
strong  contrast  with  hermaphrodite  plants.  But  of  aquatic 
animals,  there  are  many  self-fertilizing  hermaphrodites. 
On  the  general  subject,  see  further,  Steenstrup’s  Unter- 
suchungen  uber  das  Vorkommen  des  Hermaphroditismus  in  der 
Natur  (1846). 

Spurious  H.  is  a  subject  of  purely  a  professional  charac¬ 
ter:  see  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson’s  article  (noted  above);  also 
case  recorded  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Dr.  Girdwood  in 
The  Lancet. 

HERMAS,  her' mas,  Shepherd  of  (i.e.,  a  book  called 
The  Pastor ,  written  by  Hernia's):  name  of  a  book  much  es¬ 
teemed  in  the  early  church,  as  is  evidenced  in  quotations 
from  it  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
other  fathers.  Beside  two  Greek  copies  (one  in  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript,  found  1859),  we  have  two  Latin  translations. 
The  book  is  commonly  classed  among  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  The  authorship  has  been  variously  as¬ 
cribed;  by  some  to  Hermas,  friend  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  14;  by  others  to  several  later  writers. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  assigns  the  authorship  to 
Hermas,  brother  of  Pius  who  was  bishop  (pastor)  of  the 
church  in  Rome  139  -154;  and  assigns  its  date  to  about  130. 

The  work  contains  many  allusions  which  appear  to  be 
directed  against  the  Montanistic  errors — a  fact  irreconcila¬ 
ble  with  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  written  in  the 
apostolic  age.  The  Shepherd,  whichever  H.  may  have 
been  its  author,  seems  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Greek.  It  is  a  mystical  work,  divided  into  three  parts — 
the  first  containing  four  Visions;  the  second,  twTelve  Pre¬ 
cepts;  and  the  third,  ten  Similitudes.  It  has  been  described 
by  Dean  Stanley  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  the  early 
church;  and  though  it  contains  little  positive  dogmatic 
teaching,  is  a  most  interesting  monument  of  the  Christian 
life  of  that  early  period. 

HERMENEUTICS,  n.  plu.  her' me-nu' tiks  [Gr.  herme- 
neu'tikos,  pert,  to  explanation— from  hermeneus,  an  inter 
preter — from  Hermes,  Mercury]:  science  of  interpretation 
of  any  writings,  particularly  of  Scripture.  Hermeneutic, 
a.  -tik,  also  Her  meneu  tical,  a,  - ti-kdl ,  interpreting;  ex¬ 
planatory.  Hermeneutically,  ad.  -li.— Hermeneutic? 
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forms  a  branch  of  the  same  general  study  with  exegesis 
(q.v.),  and  indeed  is  often  confounded  with  that  science; 
but  the  distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  marked. 
To  hermeneutics  properly  belongs  the  ‘  interpretation’  of  the 
text — that  is,  the  discovery  of  its  true  meaning;  the  province 
of  exegesis  is  the  ‘  exposition  ’  of  the  meaning  so  discovered, 
and  the  practical  office  of  making  it  intelligible  to  others 
in  its  various  bearings,  scientific,  literal,  doctrinal,  and 
moral.  Hence,  while  (see  Exegesis)  the  laws  of  interpre¬ 
tation  have  many  things  in  common  with  those  of  exposi¬ 
tion,  to  the  especial  province  of  hermeneutics  belongs  all 
that  regards  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture;  the  signification  of  words,  the  force  and  significance 
of  idioms,  the  modification  of  the  sense  by  the  context,  and 
the  other  details  of  philological  and  grammatical  inquiry; 
the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  writer  or  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  addressed;  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  the  object  to  which  his  work  was’ directed;  the 
comparison  of  parallel  passages;  and  similar  considerations. 
All  these  considerations,  although  seemingly  purely  literary, 
are  modified  by  the  views  entertained  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  especially  on  the  question  of  its  inspiration, 
and  the  nature  and  degree  of  such  inspiration. 

So  far,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  Rom.  Cath. 
hermeneutists  and  the  more  strict  school  of  Prot.  critics. 
At  this  point  begins  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  two.  With  Protestants,  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  once 
truly  ascertained  from  the  Scripture  itself,  interpreted  by 
the  rules  explained  above,  is  regarded  as  final,  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  interpreter  as  the  revelation  intended  by  God. 
With  the  Rom.  Catholics,  the  individual  judgment  which 
is  formed  on  these  rules,  and  which,  as  to  the  actual  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  particular  passage,  may  possibly  coincide  with 
that  of  the  Prot.,  is  still  controlled,  and,  it  may  be,  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  church, 
as  conveyed  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  the  dogmatical 
definitions  of  pontiffs  accepted  by  the  universal  church. 
From  this,  it  is  often  inferred  that  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church  the  science  of  hermeneutics  is  a  nullity,  and  that 
no  freedom  of  interpretation  is  practically  permitted.  The 
Rom.  Cath.  critic,  however,  maintains  that  he  exercises, 
and  is  free  to  exercise,  on  the  text  of  Scripture  the  same 
liberty  of  interpretation  which  the  Prot.  may  claim;  and 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  arrive  at  precisely 
the  same  conclusions  with  the  Prot.  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  scriptural  text  considered  in  itself  alone.  But  he 
differs  from  the  Prot.  in  believiug  that  the  Scripture 
does  not  contain  the  whole  of  God’s  revelation,  and,  there 
fore,  that,  as  one  passage  of  Scripture  is  modified  by  an¬ 
other,  so  the  scriptural  revelation  itself  may  be  modified  by 
other  revelations  of  God  conveyed  to  us  through  other  me¬ 
diums,  e.g.,  tradition:  see  Tradition.  On  a  somewhat 
cognate  subject,  see  Development  op  Doctrine.  As 
regards  the  literature  of  Hermeneutics,  most  of  the  writers 
named  in  the  article  Exegesis  have  dealt  with  both 
branches  of  the  science.  They  are  mostly  Prot.  The 
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most  remarkable  modern  Rom.  Cath.  hermeneutical  writers 
are  Hermann  Goldhagen  (Mainz  1765);  Seemuller,  Her - 
meneutica  Sacra  (1779);  Mayr,  Institutio  Juaup.  Sacri 
(1789);  Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermen.  (Vienna  1812) ;  Arigler, 
Hermeneutica  Generalis  (Vienna  1813);  Unterkircher,  Her- 
meneutica  Biblica  (1831);  Ranokler,  Herm.  Bibl.  Principia 
Rationalia  (Fiinf  Kirchen  1838);  Schnittler,  Grundlinien 
der  Hermeneutik  (1844)  ;Glaire’s  II ermeneutica  Sacra  (1840). 

HERMES,  her'mez:  in  Greek  mythology,  a  god,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Rom.  Mercury;  the  god  of  speech,  elo¬ 
quence,  the  sciences,  traffic,  theft,  and  herds.  His  origin 
and  character  are  peculiarly  complicated  and  untraceable. 
Under  his  name  are  comprised  several  mythological  person¬ 
ages,  who  personified  the  external  expression  of  thought, 
whether  human  or  divine.  The  principal  of  these  are  Teti, 
Thoth,  Theuth,  or  Taut,  the  Egyptian  Hermes ;  the  Greek 
god  properly  so  called ;  the  Phoenician  Taaut ;  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  Sumes ;  the  Etruscan  Turms ;  the  Chaldsean  Duvanai  ; 
and  the  Latin  Mercurius.  The  oldest  of  these  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Egyptian,  whose  worship  appears  as  early  as  the 
11th  dynasty.  Thoth  was  generally  represented  with  the 
head  of  an  ibis  ( heb ),  which  was  his  living  emblem,  and 
expressed  his  name  in  hieroglyphs.  These,  according  to  the 
legends,  he  had  invented  and  revealed  to  the  monarch 
Thamus.  Many  religious  books  were  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  all  literary  compositions  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him.  He  was  scribe  or  clerk  of  the  gods,  and  in  the 
future  state  justified  the  good  against  their  accusers,  as  he 
formerly  had  Osiris  in  the  trial  of  that  god  and  Typhon.  In 
the  contest  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  when  Horus  had 
torn  off  the  diadem  of  his  mother,  Isis,  Thoth  is  reported  to 
have  replaced  it  with  the  head  of  a  cow.  Locally,  he  was 
lord  of  Sesenu,  Hermopolis,  the  modern  Eshmunin,  but  his 
worship  was  universal.  He  was  a  self-created,  self-existent 
god,  though  some  legends  of  later  date  make  him  the  son 
of  Chnumis,  or  of  the  Nile.  In  his  celestial  character  he 
was  identified  with  the  moon,  A  ah,  and  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  that  luminary,  and  the  souls  which  made  it 
their  habitation.  He  inscribed  also  the  names  of  monarchs 
on  the  asht,  or  Persea,  the  Egyptian  tree  of  life. 

In  the  Phoenician  mythology,  Taaut,  or  Hermes,  seems 
derived  from  the  Egyptian,  and  was  son  of  Misor,  or  Egypt, 
inventor  of  writings  and  the  sciences ;  while  another  form  of 
his  name,  Sumes,  is  that  of  the  Punic  Hermes  of  Carthage. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  name  Taaut  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  Tet,  ‘word’  or  ‘speech’.  The  tradition  of 
Hermes  has  passed  to  the  Arabs,  who  recognize  two 
Hermes,  one  who  lived  1,000  years  after  Adam,  called  by 
the  Chaldees  Ouriai  or  Duvanai,  the  great  master;  another, 
surnamed  Thani,  doctor  of  the  world  and  liberator  of  men 
from  error,  a  prophet  and  philosopher;  and  Trismegistus,  or 
Trismegist,  who  lived  at  Calovaz,  in  Chaldsea. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  Greek  Hermes.  The  vari¬ 
ous  traditions  which  make  him  son  of  the  Egyptian  Nilus, 
whose  name  was  never  pronounced,  or  the  sacred  Thoth. 
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are  clearly  Egyptian;  that  which  derives  his  origin  from 
Ouranos,  and  Hdmera,  is  probably  the  Phoenician  myth. 
But  the  principal  H.  in  whom  the  actions  of  the  others 
centred,  was  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  born  on  Mount  Cyl- 
lene,  in  Arcadia,  and  originally  a  Pelasgian  divinity  who 
presided  over  cattle  and  commerce.  His  birth  is  placed 
subsequent  to  that  of  Apollo.  Four  hours  afterward,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hymn,  he  left  his  cradle,  and  having  found 
a  tortoise,  invented  the  chelys,  or  lyre,  using  its  shell  as  a 
sounding-board,  and  making  the  strings  out  of  the  entrails 
of  a  sheep.  At  nightfall  he  stole  50  of  the  sacred  herd  of 
Apollo  from  Pieria,  drove  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
plieius,  slaughtered  and  dressed  two  of  them.  To  escape 
detection,  he  had  bound  his  feet  with  branches  of  the 
myrtle  and  tamarisk.  Apollo,  missing  his  cattle,  dragged 
II.  before  Zeus,  at  Olympus,  who  condemned  him  to  re¬ 
store  them;  but  Apollo,  enchanted  by  the  sound  of  the 
newly  invented  lyre,  offered  H.  his  cittle  in  exchange, 
gave  him  his  whip  or  goad,  taught  him  how  to  tend  cattle, 
and  presented  him  with  the  caduceus.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  no  traces  of  his  thievish  propensities,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  later  poets.  In  the  Gigantomachia 
he  liberated  Zeus  from  Typhon,  and  restored  him  his  limbs. 
H.  was  messenger,  herald,  and  ambassador  of  the  gods;  he 
bound  Prometheus  to  Caucasus;  killed  Argus  with  the 
hundred  eyes;  liberated  the  wandering  Io,"etc.  In  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  conducted  the  goddesses  to 
the  fatal  judgment  of  Paris,  brought  Priam  to  Achilles, 
and  was  patron  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  herb 
molys,  to  liberate  him  from  Circe.  Many  heroical  and 
other  personages  were  descended  from  him.  As  god  of 
the  sciences,  he  invented  the  alphabet  from  the  flight  of 
cranes,  astronomy,  and  numbers,  weights  and  measures, 
music,  the  lyre,  and  syrinx,  gymnastics,  tactics,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive.  Many  festivals  were  celebrated 
to  him  in  n.  Greece  and  the  islands,  as  at  Plienea,  Cyllene, 
and  Athens;  and  some  of  these  Hermaea  resembled  the 
Saturnalia,  slaves  being  served  on  these  occasions  by  their 
masters.  His  worship,  in  fact,  extended  all  over  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  islands  of  the  .ZEgean,  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  Hesperia  or  Magna  Graecia.  Among  animals,  the 
tortoise,  pig,  lamb,  and  goat,  and  the  young  of  beasts,  were 
sacred  to  him;  the  ibis  and  the  gull  ( larus )  among  birds; 
and  the  palm-tree,  black-thorn,  cinque-foil,  and  purslane 
among  plants.  H.  had  a  local  worship  in  Samothrace, 
where  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  Cabiri,  under  the  name  of 
Casmilos,  son  of  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan,  and  Cabira.  In 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  represented  by  the  hiero- 
ceryx. 

The  idea  of  H.  seems  to  have  been  developed  from  two 
origins — the  ancient  Pelasgic  or  Arcadian  god  of  shepherds, 
subsequently  considered  the  patron  of  barter,  of  commerce, 
without  any  trace  of  intellectual  qualities;  and  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  or  Egyptian  II.,  introduced  by  commerce  into  Greece, 
with  all  the  attributes  attributed  by  the  Orientals  to  tbeir 
deity.  In  art  a  .similar  development  is  seen  from  the  old 
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squared  trunks  or  pillars,  called  Hermae  and  Hermidia,  re¬ 
tained  till  a  later  period,  but  by  degrees  ornamented  with 
a  bearded  head,  to  which  sometimes  are  added  phallic  sym¬ 
bols,  the  destruction  of  which  at  Athens  before  the  sailing 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  a  fearful  tumult,  and  the 
fall  of  Alcibiades  (q.v.).  In  later  but  still  archaic  art,  H. 
is  represented  bearded,  wearing  the  broad-brimmed  petasus, 
and  holding  the  twisted  caduceus.  At  the  time  of  Phidias, 
he  was  represented  unbearded,  with  curly  hair,  a  crafty 
and  charming  expression,  and  the  form  of  an  athlete. 
Instead  of  the  petasus,  wings  are  sometimes  arranged  in 
his  hair;  his  boots  are  winged,  and  his  caduceus  has  two 
snakes  attached  to  it.  His  form  is  naked,  but  often  has  a 
chlamys,  or  cloak,  doubled  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  hand 
holds  a  purse  of  money;  while  the  cock,  referring  to  his 
invention  of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  hours  of  business;  the 
tortoise,  allusive  of  his  discovery  of  the  lyre;  the  palm-tree, 
emblem  of  his  invention  of  letters;  the  goat,  referring  to 
his  charge  of  herds,  and  paternity  of  Pan;  and  even  the 
dog,  allying  him  with  Auubis,  are  placed  at  his  side.  The 
most  remarkable  type  of  the  god  was  as  carrying  a  ram 
upon  his  shoulders  ( criophoros ).  The  caduceus  was  gilded 
at  the  top,  painted  blue  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the 
handle. 

The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  derived  his  worship  directly 
from  the  Greeks,  and  represent  him  with  the  same  attributes 
and  type,  but  with  the  Etruscan  name  Turms,  as  the  Ca- 
millus  of  the  gods.  His  worship  passed  into  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Mercurius,  or  Mercury,  by  which  he  is  more 
familiarly  known,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  mercari ,  to 
traffic.  There  was  something  mystic  in  his  cult,  for  the 
feciales  did  not  know  his  nature,  and  he  originally  had  the 
laurel  instead  of  the  caduceus,  and  the  name  Of  his  mother, 
Maia,  had  been  given  to  the  month  Maius,  or  May,  on  the 
15th  day  of  which  his  festival  was  held.  As  early  as  a.u.c. 
259,  he  had  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  his 
statue  in  that  locality  held  a  purse.  At  the  Porta  Capena 
was  a  well,  sacred  to  him,  and  the  merchants  sprinkled 
themselves  and  their  goods  with  the  holy-water,  obtained 
by  dipping  a  laurel  branch  into  the  well.  Tradition  made 
him  father  of  Evander  by  the  nympli  Carmenta,  and  of 
Larea  by  the  goddess  Lara;  but  the  Romans  adopted  into 
their  religious  system  the  Greek  traditions,  though  later, 
under  the  empire,  the  influx  of  foreign  religions  made  them 
confound  him  with  the  Egyptian  Anubis,  and  even  repre¬ 
sent  him  with  a  dog’s  or  jackal’s  head,  and  depict  him  of 
golden  or  black  color.  His  worship  had  even  penetrated 
to  Gaul,  where  he  was  adored  under  the  name  of  Teutames. 
— Gruber,  Altklass.  Worterbuch  Voce;  Gerhard,  Griechisch. 
Mythol.  (8vo  Berl  1854,  I.  260) ;  Hartung,  Rel.  d.  Romer 
(8vo  Frib.  1848);  Birch,  Gall.  Antiq.,  pp.  26,  27;  Muller, 
Arch.  d.  Kunst,  p.  560. 

HERMES,  her'mes,  Georg:  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  whose  system  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  long 
and  acrimonious  controversy:  1775,  Apr.  22 — 1881,  May  26; 
b.  Dreyerwalde,  in  the  diocese  of  Paderborn,  in  West- 
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phalia..  Having  received  his  early  education  from  ms  par¬ 
ish  priest,  H.  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Rheina,  and 
thence  was  transferred,  1792,  as  a  theological  candidate,  to 
the  Univ.  of  Munster,  where  he  speedily  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  as  well  by  his  ability  and  acuteness,  as  by  his  piety 
and  exemplary  life.  In  1798,  he  was  appointed  prof,  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Munster;  and  after  nine  years,  prof,  of 
theology  in  the  univ.  of  the  same  place.  His  lectures  be¬ 
ing  of  a  popular  character,  and  addressed  mainly  to  the 
examination  of  modern  philosophical  systems,  and  thus 
bearing  on  revelation,  attracted  many  hearers,  and  estab¬ 
lished  for  H.  a  high  reputation  in  Germany;  and  when, 
1819,  the  new  mixed  Univ.  of  Bonn  was  established,  II.  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  of  theology  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  His  early  reputation  attended  him  here,  and 
students  flocked  to  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and  even  from  the  Low  Countries. 

H.’s  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  philosophical  systems,  then  in  their  full 
popularity,  especially  that  of  Kant;  and  with  this  view,  he 
sought  to  deduce  the  foundations  of  all  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry  from  the  same  first  principles  from  which  the  Kan¬ 
tian  philosophy  takes  its  departure.  His  system,  therefore, 
presupposes  in  the  mind,  as  the  starting  point  of  all  ration¬ 
al  inquiry,  a  blank  condition,  which,  as  variously  described 
by  friends  and  enemies,  is  either  simply  the  absence  of  all 
previous  conviction,  or  a  state  of  positive  doubt,  analogous 
to  the  so-called  Pyrrhonism  of  the  ancient  schools.  The 
Hermesian  method  of  investigation,  in  like  manner  dis¬ 
cards,  in  the  first  stages,  and  so  far  as  investigation  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  extend,  all  principle  of  authority;  and  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  in  the  selection  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of  divine 
attributes,  he  departed  widely  from  the  old  text-books  of 
the  schools;  though  in  the  general  sum  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  his  orthodoxy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  called  in  question.  The  objections  which  arose 
were  against  his  method. 

Though  his  work,  Einleitung  in  die  Christ- Katholische 
Theologie  (Introduction  to  Christian-Catholic  Theology), 
was  published  1819,  and  again  1881,  it  was  not  until  after 
H.’s  death  that  the  controversy  regarding  his  system  took 
a  definite  form,  and  eventually,  at  the  instance  of  Clement 
Augustus  Droote-Vischering,  Abp.  of  Cologne,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  Rome.  A  great  controversy  ensued,  the  chief 
assailant  of  the  system  being  a  learned  Italian  prof,  of  the 
Collegio  Romano,  the  Jesuit,  Father  Perrone;  while  its  de¬ 
fenders  were  almost  exclusively  Germans,  mostly  H.’s  own 
friends  and  pupils.  The  controversy  was  protracted ;  and 
a  very  large,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  misty  literature,  has 
grown  out  of  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  the  doctrine 
of  H.  was  condemned  by  a  brief,  1885,  Sep.  26  The  Ger¬ 
man  partisans  of  H. .  who  had  at  their  command  a  theolog¬ 
ical  journal  of  considerable  circulation,  the  Journal  of  Bonn, 
protested  from  the  first  against  this  condemnation,  to  which 
they  applied,  at  least  practically,  the  well-known  distinc- 
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tion  of  ‘fact  ’  and  ‘right,’  long  ago  employed  by  the  Jan- 
senists;  contending,  that  though  the  doctrines  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  brief  were  rightly  condemned,  as  being  un¬ 
sound  and  untenable,  yet  no  such  doctrines  were  taught  by 
H.,  or  contained  in  his  book.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  Professors  Braun  and  Elvenich,  went  to  Rome  to 
urge  a  reconsideration  of  the  condemnatory  decree;  but 
their  mission  was  unavailing,  and  the  decision  was  ordered 
to  be  enforced  without  reserve.  The  Abp.  of  Cologne  ac¬ 
cordingly  insisted  on  unqualified  submission;  and  the  op¬ 
position  which  he  aroused  tended  much  to  complicate  the 
difficulties  of  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  Prussian  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  to  ‘  mixed  marriages,’  and  which  led  eventual¬ 
ly  to  his  arrest  and  deprivation  by  the  crown.  The  con¬ 
troversy  was  continued,  in  Rome  and  in  Germany,  for  a 
considerable  time;  by  degrees,  however,  the  Hermesian 
party  fell  away.  The  professors  of  various  universities, 
individually  or  in  bodies,  accepted  the  papal  condemnation; 
and  though  some  have  still  persevered  in  their  resistance 
they  have  been  almost  exclusively  of  that  extreme  party, 
many  of  whom  openly  seceded  from  Rome,  under  the 
name  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  and  whose  princi¬ 
ples  go  even  beyond  orthodox  Lutheranism,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  verging  on  the  most  advanced  Rationalism. 

HERMESIANISM,  n.  her-mez' l-a n-iz m :  in  chh.  hist., 
method  of  religious  inquiry  taught  by  Georg-  Hermes 
(q.v.). 

HERMETICAL,  a.  her-met'i-kal,  or  Hermetic,  a.  -ik 
[mid.  L.  herme, ticks.  relating  to  alchemy — from  Gr.  Hermes, 
Mercury,  the  fabled  inventor  of  chemistry] :  chemical ;  per¬ 
fectly  closed,  so  that  no  air,  gas,  or  spirit  can  escape  or 
enter.  Hermet  ically,  ad.  -li.  Hermetically  sealed, 
closed  up  or  sealed  by  fusion,  as  the  closing  of  a  glass  tube 
by  melting  the  ends;  closed  securely.  Hermetical 
medicine,  an  obsolete  system  of  medicine  which  looked 
for  its  remedies,  not  to  nature,  but  to  tbe  philosophy  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  mystic  Hermes  Trismegistus.  Astrology  was 
used  to  discover  the  origin  and  termination  of  diseases. 
Hermetical  philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  attempted 
to  account  for  all  physical  phenomena  by  the  operation  of 
the  three  chemical  agents,  salts,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 

HERMET  IC  BOOKS:  ancient  writings  of  a  variety  of 
classes,  so  named  at  different  periods— some  claiming  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  others  to  open  the  hidden  philosophy 
of  the  nature  of  things,  others  to  contain  the  secrets  of 
alchemy  or  astrology.  Among  the  Egyptians,  all  books  or 
literary  compositions  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Thoth,  and  notices  of  this  nature  are  appended  to  several 
papyri.  The  earlier  religious  books,  such  as  the  Ritual, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  fingers  or  under 
the  dictation  of  the  god  Thoth  himself,  and  several  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  and  other  works  are  stated  to  have  been  found 
on  monuments  written  by  the  god.  Hence  the  word  her¬ 
metic,  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  meant  inspired,  as 
Thoth  was  the  scribe  of  the  gods.  Various  traditions  pre- 
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vailed  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  these  books. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  42  H.  B.,  which  contained 
the  sum  of  all  knowledge,  human  or  divine;  while  others, 
as  Iamblichus,  raise  their  number  to  20,000;  and  Manetho 
gives  the  astronomical  cipher  of  36,525.  The  series  of  books 
mentioned  by  the  great  authors  were:  1.  Sacred  hymns  of 
Osiris;  2.  On  the  Life  of  a  King;  3-6.  Astrological  pre¬ 
cepts  and  observations;  7-17.  Cosmography,  geography, 
and  chorography  of  Egypt  and  the  Kile;  18-27.  Laws, 
and  discipline  of  priests;  28-33.  Medicine.  Portions  of 
these  books  have  been  undoubtedly  found  in  the  hieratic 
papyri.  Under  the  name  of  H.  B.,  several  writings,  prin¬ 
cipally  Greek,  have  been  handed  down,  which  pretend  to 
be  translated  from  the  Egyptian,  and  similar  books  may 
have  existed  in  the  2d  c.  But  these  books  contain  notions 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Porphyry  and  Iamblichus, 
and  appear  intended  as  philosophical  works  giving  an 
explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  Cosmos,  the  nature  of 
God  and  man,  in  antagonism  to  the  books  or  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  from  sources  partly  Egyptian,  partly 
Persian  and  Rabbinical,  and  other  traditions  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  school.  They  were  produced  to  supply  a  substitute 
for  Christianity,  when  it  had  become  evident  to  the  thinkers 
of  the  pagan  world  that  Christianity  was  rapidly  rising 
into  supremacy  over  all  the  other  philosophies.  The  name 
of  hermetic  writings  was  particularly  affected  by  the 
alchemists  and  astrologers  of  the  middle  ages,  e.g.,  Tracta- 
tus  Vere  Aureus,  by  Dominicus  Gnostus,  1610;  Tabula 
Sm.aragdina,  or  ‘  Emerald  Table  of  Alchemy,’ 1541;  and 
various  others.  The  principal  tenets  of  the  H.  B.  are,  that 
the  Creator  made  the  Cosmos  by  his  word  out  of  fluid; 
that  the  soul  is  a  union  of  light  and  life,  and  proceeded 
from  the  cosmic  soul;  that  death  and  life  are  only  changes, 
and  that  nothing  is  destructible;  that  the  soul  transmigrates; 
that  passion  or  suffering  is  the  result  of  motion. — Baum- 
garteu-Cruzius,  Be  Libroi'um  Hermeticoi'um  Indole  (Jena 
1827);  Hermes  Trismegistus,  a  Scheible  (12mo,  Stuttg.  1855); 
Hermes  rl rismegistus  {Poemandei')  a  Farthey  (8vo,  Berol., 
1854). 

IIERMINIA,  n.  her -min’ l-a  [Gr.  Hermes,  the  Greek  god 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Mercury]:  typical  genus  of 
Herminidee,  family  of  moths,  group  Geometrina. 

HERMIONE,  n.  her  ml'o-ne:  in  Gr.  myth,  daughter  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen,  and  the  wife  of  Orestes. 

HERMIT,  n.  her-mit  [F.  hermite — from  mid.  L.  heremltd 
— from  Gr.  eremites ,  a  solitary— from  eremld,  a  desert:  It. 
eremita,  a  hermit.]:  one  who  retires  from  society  and  lives 
in  solitude  for  devotional  purposes;  an  anchorite;  a  recluse 
or  ascetic.  Hermit  was  one  of  the  names  given  in  the 
early  ages,  and  still  more  in  the  later  church,  to  a  class  of 
solitary  ascetics,  who,  for  religious  purposes,  withdrew 
from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  natural  caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts  in  deserts, 
forests,  mountains,  and  other  solitary  places.  In  the  first 
centuries,  the  names  of  Eremite  and  Anchorite  (q.v.)  were 
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indiscriminately  applied  to  these  solitaries;  but  the  word 
eremita  having  been  adopted  into  Latin,  it  is  more  common 
ly  used  in  the  modern  languages  which  are  derived  from 
the  Latin;  and  the  Germans  use  the  name  Einsiedler,  which 
is  of  the  same  signification.  The  hermits  of  the  middle 
ages,  like  the  primitive  anchorites,  often  lived  in  complete 
solitude;  but  a  much  more  common,  and,  in  its  influence 
on  the  church,  more  important  form  of  the  institute,  was 
that  of  a  community  of  hermits,  each  possessing  his  sepa¬ 
rate  hermitage,  but  all  meeting  at  stated  times  for  mass, 
prayer,  religious  instruction,  and  other  common  and  pub¬ 
lic  exercises.  The  various  hermits  of  this  class  are  re¬ 
garded  as  constituting  religious  orders,  and  though  never 
attaining  to  the  popularity  which  distinguished  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  the  Capuchins,  the  Dominicans,  and  other  active 
orders,  they  form,  nevertheless,  a  numerous  and  influential 
element  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  eremitical  orders  are — the  Her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Augustine,  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  holy 
father  of  that  name,  but  are  subdivided  into  several  varieties 
which  had  their  rise  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  c. ;  the 
Camaldolese,  founded  by  St.  Romuald  1012;  the  Celestines, 
branch  of  the  Franciscans,  established  by  Peter  Murrone, 
afterward  Pope  Celestine  Y, ;  the  Hieronymites  (q.v.)  es¬ 
tablished  first  in  Castile  in  the  14th  c.,  thence  introduced 
into  other  parts  of  Spain  and  into  Italy  by  Lope  d’Olmeda 
1424;  and  the  Paulites,  so  called  from  one  St.  Paul,  the 
first  hermit,  but  an  institute  of  the  13th  c.,  which  had  its 
origin  in  Hungary,  and  attained  wider  extension  and 
greater  popularity  than  perhaps  any  other  among  the 
eremitical  orders. — See  Helyot,  Hisloire  des  Ordres  Religieux; 
also  Wetser,  Kitchen- Lexicon,  art.  Einsiedler.  Her'mitage, 
n.  -mi-tdj,  or  Her'mitary,  n.  -ter-i,  cell  or  hut  of  a  single 
hermit;  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the  cells  occupied  by 
the  members  of  a  single  community.  Many  of  these,  from 
the  reputation  of  their  inmates,  or  as  being  the  scenes  of 
certain  popular  miraculous  legends,  attained  great  celebrity, 
and  became  the  nuclei  of  important  ecclesiastical  establish 
ments,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  large  and  popular  cities. 
Figuratively,  the  term  denotes  a  secluded  and  solitary 
abode.  Hermit'ical,  a.  4-Ml,  pertaining  to  a  hermit  or 
to  a  retired  life. 

HERMIT  CRAB,  common  appellation  of  a  large  family 
(. Paguridce )  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Decapoda,  sub¬ 
order  Anomoura  (see  Crab),  having  the  abdominal  or  tail 
segments  much  more  largely  developed  than  in  true  crabs, 
but  undefended  by  hard  plates,  aud  not  forming  an  organ 
for  swimming,  as  in  lobsters,  prawns,  and  other  Macroura. 
The  soft  and  tender  tail  requires  a  protective  covering, 
which  the  instinct  of  the  hermit  crabs  leads  them  to  find  in 
some  turbinated  univalve  shell  of  suitable  size.  The  most 
common  British  species  ( Pagurus  Bernhardus )  may  be  found 
wherever  little  pools  are  left  by  the  tide  on  a  rocky  or 
shelving  coast.  Shells  or  whelks,  periwinkles,  etc  ,  may  be 
seen  moving  about  in  the  pools  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  were  carried  by  their  original 
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molluscous  owners,  having  now  become  the  property  and 
habftations  of  hermit  crabs,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  mol- 
lusks  were  eaten.  On  the  slightest  alarm,  the  H.  C.  retires 
into  the  shell,  guarding  the  aperture  of  it  with  one  claw. 


Hermit  Crab  ( Pagurus  Bernhardus ): 
a,  animal  out  of  the  shell;  b,  in  shell;  c,  a  jaw-foot. 


which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  hard  points  of 
the  feet  also  projecting  a  little.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  animal  is  adapted  to  such  a  habitation.  The  part  which 
in  the  lobster  becomes  a  finlike  expansion  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  becomes  in  the  H.  C.  an  appendage  for  firmly  holding 
by  the  shell;  and  so  firmly  does  the  H.  C.  hold,  that  it  may 
be  pulled  in  pieces,  but  cannot  be  pulled  out.  Some  species 
have  suckers  to  render  the  hold  more  perfect.  Increase  of 
size,  however,  renders  it  necessary  for  hermit  crabs  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  old  shells  and  seek  new  ones.  Hermit  crabs 
are  interesting  inmates  of  the  aquarium,  but  their  locomo 
five  habits  and  their  voracity  make  them  unsuitable  for  an 
aquarium  otherwise  very  finely  stocked.  They  feed  on 
mollusks,  and  on  all  the  animal  garbage  of  the  sea-shore.— 
Some  of  the  hermit  crabs  of  warmer  climates  are  much 
larger  than  the  British  species;  some  of  them  (genus 
Camobita)  inhabit  land-shells,  and  some  are  found  even  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea. 

HERMODACTYL,  n.  Tier' mo-dak' til  [Gr.  Hermes ,  Mer¬ 
cury;  daktulos ,  a  finger]:  Mercury ’s-finger,  root  shaped 
like  a  heart  flattened,  and  of  wrhite  color,  brought  from 
Turkey,  and  formerly  used  in  medicine  for  gout  and 
rheumatism.  It  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  560; 
Paulus  iEgineta,  a  century  later;  Avicenna,  Serapion  etc. 
By  some  old  writers,  it  was  termed  anima  articulorum,  or 
the  soul  of  the  joints.  Corms,  probably  of  several  species  of 
colchicum,  are  still  sold  in  Greece  and  in  the  East  under  the 
name  of  hermodactyls.  No  modern  experiments  have  been 
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made  to  determine  the  activity  of  hermodactyl,  and  the 
subject  is  one  rather  of  historical  than  of  practical  interest. 

HERMOGENIANS,  n.  her-mo-je' ni-anz :  obscure,  semi 
Christian  sect,  followers  of  Hermogenes,  who  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  2nd  c.  Having  tendencies  toward 
gnosticism,  he  believed  matter  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  yet 
that  from  it  was  formed  everything  in  the  world,  the  human 
soul  not  excepted. 

HERMON,  her'mon  (known  also  as  Sirion,  Shenir, 
Jebel  esh  Sheikh,  and  Jebel  eth  Thelj):  kiehesl  range 
of  the  mountain  system  of  Syria,  40  m.  n.e.  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Damascus,  9,053  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  11,000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan;  formed  by  a  spur  from  Anti-Lebanon.  It  has  a  dome¬ 
shaped  summit  supporting  three  knolls  and  rising  from  a 
ridge  extending  n.e.  and  s.w.  20  m.  The  peaks  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  in  winter  and  bare  in  summer  and  autumn; 
the  slopes  to  the  height  of  500  ft.  are  covered  by  dense  for¬ 
ests  of  oak,  white  poplar,  and  brush,  and  the  foot  of  the 
range  is  occupied  by  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  view 
from  the  summit  comprises  all  Lebanon,  the  plains  e.  of 
Damascus,  Palestine  as  far  as  Carmel  and  Tabor,  and  on  a 
clear  day,  Jaffa.  H.  exhibits  the  remains  of  several  small 
temples  supposed  to  date  from  a.d.  200.  It  formed  the 
n.e.  boundary  of  Israel,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Test.,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xxii. ;  Mark  ix.),  though  con¬ 
cerning  this  there  is  no  definite  knowledge. 

HERMOP  OLIS,  or  Syra:  capital  of  the  Cyclades:  see 
Syra. 

HERMOSILLO,  ar-md-sel'yo:  city  in  the  n  w.  of  Mexico, 
state  of  Sonora,  on  the  river  Sonora  about  60  m.  e.  from 
the  Californian  Gulf,  and  90  n.  of  the  port  of  Guaymas. 
The  town  lies  in  a  valley,  10  m.  long  by  4  broad.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  dry  and  very  hot,  but  the  place  is  nevertheless  con¬ 
sidered  healthful,  being  free  from  the  epidemics  which  often 
accompany  very  high  temperatures.  The  valley  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  grapes,  melons,  figs,  oranges,  limes, 
lemons,  citron,  peaches,  and  pomegranates  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  The  vine,  however,  is  the  principal  object  of  culii- 
vation,  not  less  than  1,500  barrels  of  brandy  being  annually 
made.  The  town  has  a  large  trade  with  Guaymas,  being 
the  principal  entrepot  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  country  f«r 
the  trade  with  the  interior.  Pop.  18,000,  including 
many  Yaqui  Indians. 

HERNIA,  n.  7ier'm-a[ L.  hernia,  a  rupture— from  Gr. 
her  nos,  a  branch,  a  sprout]  •  the  protrusion  of  some  part  of 
the  intestine  from  its  proper  place;  a  rupture.  Her  nial, 
a.  of  or  relating  to  hernia. — Hernia  in  its  widest  sense, 
signifies  a  protrusion,  through  an  abnormal  or  accidental 
opening,  of  any  organ  from  its  natural  cavity.  Although 
hernia  may  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  the  w’ord, 
used  by  itself,  is  restricted  to  protrusion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

The  way  in  which  hernia  may  arise  will  be  understood, 
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if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  abdominal  viscera  are  subject  to 
violent  pressure  from  the  diaphragm  and  other  surrounding 
muscles.  This  pressure  forces  them  outward  and  down¬ 
ward  agains  the  walls  of  the  belly;  and  if  at  any  point 
these  walls  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  this  pressure, 
some  portion  of  the  viscera  is  driven  through  them,  and  a 
hernial  tumor  is  formed.  Certain  parts  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  especially  the  inguinal  and  crural  rings,  and  the 
umbilicus,  being  weaker  than  others,  offer  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  opportunity  for  hernia.  In  some  instances  hernia  is 
congenital,  as  from  abnormal  deficiency  of  the  walls;  in 
other  cases,  it  mav  arise  at  any  period  of  life  as  a  result  of 
violent  bodily  exertion.  Sex,  age,  and  occupation  seem  to 
have  marked  influence  in  predisposing  to  hernia.  Men  are 
far  more  liable  (in  about  the  proportion  of  four  to  one)  to 
this  accident  than  women ;  though  they  are  less  so  to  those 
forms  of  the  affection  known  as  femoral  and  umbilical 
hernia,,  According  to  Malgaigne,  in  France,  one  man  in  13 
and  one  woman  in  52,  are  subjects  of  hernia.  In  respect 
of  age,  he  found  that  the  liability  is  least  about  the  age  of 
13  years  (1  in  77),  after  which  it  progressively  increases 
until  the  close  of  life,  rising  at  70-75  years  to  1  in  3. 

A  hernia  is  almost  always  composed  of  a  sac  and  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  sac  is  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum  (q.v.)  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  aperture  at  which  the  hernia  protrudes. 
It  is  pushed  forward  by  the  protruding  viscera,  and  forms 
a  pouch.  The  contents  vary  greatly,  but  consist  generally 
of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  (particularly  of  the 
ileum),  forming  the  variety  of  hernia  known  as  enterocele. 
Omentum  is  often  found  in  hernial  sacs,  together  with 
intestine.  Besides  the  viscera,  the  sac  always  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  its  interior.  Hernia  is 
divisible  (1)  into  reducible,  or  returnable  into  the  abdomen, 
iri'educible,  and  strangulated;  and  (2)  according  to  its  situa¬ 
tion,  into  inguinal,  crural  or  femoral,  umbilial,  diaphrag¬ 
matic,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  may  be  either  pallia¬ 
tive  or  radical.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  truss  (q.v.)  to  retain  the  protrusion  within 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Each  particular  kind  of  hernia 
(femoral,  inguinal,  etc.)  requires  its  special  form  of  truss; 
and  before  applying  it,  the  hernia  must  be  reduced  by 
placing  the  patient  on  his  back,  relaxing  the  muscles  by 
bending  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen,  and  pressing  the 
tumor  back  in  the  proper  direction.  The  truss  should 
then  be  put  on,  and  should  be  worn  during  the  whole  of 
the  day;  and  if  the  patient  wili  submit  to  wear  it  (or  a 
lighter  one)  during  the  night,  so  much  the  better.  The 
means  that  have  been  contrived  to  effect  a  radical  cure  are 
too  purely  surgical  for  description  in  these  pages.  Below 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  if  the  hernia  is  recent,  a  radical 
cure  is  sometimes  effected  by  wearing  the  truss  for  two  or 
three  years. 

In  irreducible  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  cannot  be 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  there  is  no  impediment  to 
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the  passage  of  their  contents  or  to  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  their  walls.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  is  often  liable  to 
dragging  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  to  attacks  of  vomiting, 
in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  being 
checked  by  the  omentum  or  intestines  being  fixed.  There 
is  also  constant  danger  of  this  hernia  passing  into  the 
strangulated  form.  The  treatment  may  be  either  pall  ative 
or  radical.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  truss  with  a  hollow  pad  that  shall  embrace  the 
hernia,  and  prevent  any  additional  protrusion.  A  cure  may 
sometim.es  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recum¬ 
bent  position,  and  on  very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three 
months:  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bowels  open  by 
laxatives  and  injections,  and  maintaining  equable  pressure 
over  the  tumor. 

Hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  a  portion  of 
intestine  or  omentum  that  is  protruded  is  so  tightly  con¬ 
stricted  that  it  not  only  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdo¬ 
men,  but  has  its  circulation  arrested.  This  form  is  highly 
dangerous,  because,  if  relief  is  not  speedily  afforded,  the 
strangulated  part  becomes  gangrenous.  The  causes  of 
strangulation  are  various,  but  this  condition  most  com¬ 
monly  arises  from  a  sudden  violent  effort,  by  which  a  fresh 
portion  of  intestine  is  driven  into  a  pre-existing  hernia, 
which  it  distends  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  this  com¬ 
plication.  The  most  prominent  early  symptoms  are 
flatulence,  colicky  pains,  etc.  They  are  succeeded  by 
vomiting  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  of 
mucus  and  bile,  and  lastly  of  fecal  matters,  owing  to 
inverted  peristaltic  action.  If  relief  is  not  obtained,  the 
inflammation  that  commences  in  the  sac  extends  to  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  ordinary  signs  of  peritonitis  appear. 
After  a  variable  time,  comes  gangrene  or  mortification  of 
the  part,  and  the  patient  speedily  sinks. 

The  surgeon  first  tries  to  return  the  intestine,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases.  This  manipulation,  termed  taxis,  may 
be  assisted  by  the  use  of  chloroform,  inhaled  till  it  produces 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  by  the  hot  bath  etc., 
but  it  should  be  performed  very  gently  and  should  not  be 
persisted  in  for  too  long  a  time.  If  this  fails,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  knife  to  divide  the  constriction. 

HERNOSAND,  her'no-sdnd:  town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  a 
lan  of  the  same  name,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island  of  Herno, 
near  the  mainland  and  connected  with  it  by  bridges.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bp.;  contains  a  cathedral,  public 
library,  public-baths,  printing  establishment,  engine-works, 
lumber-yards,  saw-mills,  linen-mills,  and  various  manu¬ 
factories;  exports  tar  and  linen  goods;  imports  salt, 
com,  wine,  and  manufactured  goods;  has  a  fine  harbor 
and  considerable  fishery  trade;  was  founded  1584  and 
received  town  privileges  1587.  Pop.  8,000. 

HERO,  n.  he'ro,  Hk'roks,  n.  plu.  -roz  [OF.,  heroe,  a 
demigod — from  L.  heroern,  a  hero — from  Gr.  herds,  a 
demigod,  a  hero:  F.  heros,  a  hero:  comp.  Fin.  uros ,  an 
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adult  male,  a  brave  man]:  a  man  who  evinces  remarkable 
intrepidity,  enterprise,  or  courage  in  matters  connected 
with  danger  or  suffering  (see  Heroes):  the  principal  male 
character  in  a  poem  or  tale.  Heroine,  n.  fern,  her' 6-in 
[F.  heroine — from  mid.  L.  heroind;  Gr.  heroine,  a  demi- 
goddess,  a  heroine]:  a  female  hero;  a  brave  woman;  the 
principal  female  character  in  a  story.  Heroic,  a.  he-rd'lk, 
or  Heroical,  a.  he-ro'i-k&l,  pertaining  to  a  hero  or  heroes 
brave;  magnanimous.  Heroically,  ad.  -li.  Heroi- 
comic,  a  hero-i-kom'ik,  or  He'roi-comical,  a.  -i-kom'i-k&l, 
consisting  of  the  heroic  and  the  ludicrous;  serio-comic. 
Heroism,  n.  her'o-izm ,  the  quality  or  character  of  a  hero; 
bravery;  valor.  He'roship,  n.  the  character  of  a  hero. 
Hero-worship,  -wcr'ship,  extravagant  admiration  of  great 
men.  Heroic  age,  the  age  when  heroes,  or  the  supposed 
children  of  the  gods,  are  fabled  to  have  lived.  Heroic 
verse,  that  verse  in  which  the  life  of  a  hero  is  celebrated; 
epic  poetry;  the  heroic  verse  in  English  consists  of  five 
iambic  feet  (iambic  pentameter),  and  in  classic  poetry  the 
hexameter  (see  Meter:  Verse). — Syn.  of  ‘heroic':  noble; 
intrepid;  enterprising;  illustrious;  bold;  fearless;  coura¬ 
geous;  undaunted;  valiant;  gallant;  daring. 

HERO,  he'ro:  legendary  priestess  of  Venus,  celebrated 
for  her  love  for  Leander.  At  a  festival  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  as  Sestos  on  the  Thracian  coast,  Hero  and  Leander 
first  saw  each  other,  and  were  inspired  with  a  mutual  pas¬ 
sion.  Hero’s  position  as  a  priestess,  and  the  will  of  her 
parents,  opposed  their  union.  Undaunted  by  these 
obstacles,  Leander  every  night  swam  across  the  dangerous 
Hellespont  to  visit  his  beloved,  who  directed  his  course  by 
placing  a  burning  torch  on  a  tower  on  the  sea-shore.  On 
one  tempestuous  night,  the  torch  was  blown  out,  and 
Leander,  unguided,  was  drowned  and  cast  on  shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  where  Hero  anxiously  awTaited  him.  At 
the  sight  of  the  body,  she  threw  herself  from  the  tower. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  refer  to  this  tale.  A  poem  has  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Musseus,  in  which  this  story  is 
sung;  Schiller  likewise  has  made  ft  the  subject  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ballad. 

HE'ROD  the  Great,  King  of  the  Jews:  abt.  b.c.  74-4 
(reigned  b.c.  40-4) ;  second  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  made 
procurator  of  Judaea  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.c.  47;  of  a  family 
which  rose  to  powrer  in  Judea  during  the  period  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nationality.  The  family  was  of  Idumean  descent;  but 
though  alien  in  blood,  was  Jewish  in  religion,  the  Idumeans 
having  been  conquered  and  converted  to  Judaism  by  John 
Hyrcanus  b.c.  130.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  elevation, 
Herod,  though  only  15  years  of  age,  was  made  gov.  of 
Galilee,  and  afterward  of  Ccele-Syria;  and  finally,  he  and  his 
elder  brother  were  made  joint-tetrachs  of  Judea;  but  he 
was  soon  displaced  by  Antigonus,  representative  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty,  and  forced  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he 
obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  Antony,  a  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  claims,  together  with  the  title  king  of  Judea, 
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B.c.  40.  Several  years  elapsed,  however,  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Jerusalem.  Ob  the  fall 
of  Antony,  he  managed  to  secure  a  continuance  of  favor 
from  Augustus,  from  whom  he  not  only  obtained  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  title  to  the  kingdom,  but  also  a  consider¬ 
able  accession  of  territory,  b.c.  31.  From  this  time  till  his 
death,  his  reign  was  undisturbed  by  foreign  war;  but  it 
was  stained  with  frightful  cruelties  and  atrocities  Every 
member  of  the  Asmonean  family,  and  even  those  of  his 
own  blood,  fell  in  succession  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealous  fe&rs; 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  lightest  shade  of 
suspicion  sufficed  as  the  ground  for  his  wholesale  butcheries, 
which  are  related  in  detail  by  Josephus.  Of  these,  the  one 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem.  The  one  eminent  quality  by  which 
Herod  was  distinguished,  was  his  love  of  magnificence  in 
architecture,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  public  works  executed 
under  his  direction.  Even  by  these,  however,  he  alienated 
the  Jews,  who  ascribe  them  all  to  his  Gentile  leanings,  and 
to  a  covert  design  of  subverting  the  national  religion. 
Herod  married  ten  wives,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren.  His  life  of  pride  was  ended  by  a  loathsome  disease. 

HER'OD  AGRIP'PA  I.  See  Agrippa,  Herod  I. 

HER'OD  AGRIP'PA  II.  See  Agrippa,  Herod  II. 

HEROD  ANTIPAS,  her'od  Oin'ft-pas:  Tetrach  of  Gali¬ 
lee  and  Paraea  (ruled  b.c.  4-a.d.  39);  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  his  wife  Malthace,  a  Samaritan.  He  divorced 
his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
in  order  to  marry  Herodias,  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip, 
a  crime  against  which  John  the  Baptist  remonstrated,  and 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death.  It  was  during  a  visit  of 
Herod  Antipas  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  passover  that  our  Lord,  as  having  been  a  resident  of  his 
tetrarchate,  was  sent  before  him  by  Pilate  for  examination. 
At  a  later  time,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  title  of  king;  but  he  not  only  failed  in 
this  design,  but,  through  the  intrigues  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
was  banished  to  Lugdunum  (Lyon)  where  he  died  in 
exile. 

HERODIANS,  he-ro' di-anz:  class  of  Jews  variously  re¬ 
garded  as  a  religious  sect  and  as  a  political  party.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  they  were  mostly  Sadducees  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  tyranny  of  the  Herods  to  that  of  the  Romans; 
while  others  assert  that  they  favored  the  Roman  govt,  and 
opposed  the  Jews,  who  were  hostile  to  it.  Some  have 
deemed  them  a  separate  Jewish  sect  who  regarded  Herod 
the  Great  as  the  Messiah;  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  The 
Pharisees  took  counsel  with  them  how  they  might  destroy 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxii.  16;  Mark  iii.  6;  xii.  13). 

HERODIANUS,  he-ro-dX-a'nus,  or  Herodian,  he-rd'- 
di-an:  supposed  a.d.  170-240;  b.  Greece:  historian.  He  is 
believed  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome 
and  been  somewhat  identified  with  political  affairs ;  but  no 
records  of  his  life  have  been  preserved  beyond  the  few  per- 
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sonal  notes  in  his  history  of  Rome.  This  covers  the  period 
180-238,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  accession 
of  Gordianus  III.,  deals  with  the  events  of  the  reigns  of  17 
emperors,  is  written  in  8  books  in  the  Greek  language  and 
after  the  style  of  Thucydides,  and  is  generally  accepted  as 
an  impartial  narrative.  Editions  of  the  history  were  pub¬ 
lished  1789-1805,  1816,  26,  and  55. 

HERODOTUS,  he-rod'o-tus:  the  oldest  Greek  historian; 
usually  styled  the  ‘Father  of  History’:  abt.  b.c.  484-abt. 
424;  b.  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria.  He  appears  to  have 
early  resolved  to  write  a  historical  work  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  with  this  view  determined  to  visit  and  observe 
the  most  remote  countries  and  nations.  Although  the  dates 
and  extent  of  his  travels  are  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
sometimes  even  in  contradictions  in  the  ancient  narratives, 
we  gather  from  his  own  statements  that  in  his  early  youth 
he  visited  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor;  that  subse¬ 
quently  he  gave  particular  attention  to  Egypt,  at  that  time 
little  known;  that  he  next  visited  Palestine  and  Phoenicia; 
and  finally  penetrated  as  far  e.  as  Babylon  and  Susa.  We 
are  informed  also  that  he  sailed  through  the  Hellespont  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  visited  all  the  countries  on  its  shores. 
After  his  return  he  appears  to  have  resided  for  a  time  at 
Athens.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  the  Propylcea — i.e.,  the 
entrances  to  the  Acropolis,  which  were  not  finished  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  431).  He  also  in¬ 
terested  himself  warmly  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city, 
was  instrumental  in  delivering  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Lyg- 
damis,  a  vassal  of  Persia,  but  being  what  we  should  call 
‘a  moderate  liberal,’  he  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  the 
extreme  or  popular  party,  and  in  consequence  withdrew  to 
Thurii,  in  Italy,  whither  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  had 
previously  proceeded.  Here,  in  all  probability,  he  wrote 
his  immortal  work  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  Lucian,  a 
mediocre  authority  on  such  a  subject,  states  that  about 
b  .c.  456  he  read  the  nine  books  before  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  allusions  in  the  History  to  incidents  of  later  occur¬ 
rence — for  example,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  against  Darius 
Noth  us  (b.c.  409-408).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  it  was 
composed  in  his  old  age  at  Thurii,  is  the  most  probable, 
and  best  agrees  with  the  unfinished  programme  of  the  work 
and  its  abrupt  termination,  as  if  the  author  were  prevented 
by  death  from  finishing  it  as  he  intended.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Thurii  about  b.c.  408: 
as  to  place  this  accords  with  the  predominant  testimony 
of  antiquity;  but  the  date  is  probably  about  16  years  too 
late. 

The  purpose  of  Herodotus  in  his  History  is  to  describe  the 
great  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks — the  strug¬ 
gle  for  supremacyjbetween  Europe  and  Asia,  between  civili¬ 
zation  and  barbarism,  between  freedom  and  despotism. 
Herodotus,  wishing  to  indicate  that  the  antipathy  between 
the  two  was  not  the  result  of  an  accidental  quarrel,  but  of  a 
deep-rooted  difference  of  character  traces  it  back  to  the 
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mythical  ages.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  of 
his  time  could  express  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
differences  of  race.  In  the  course  of  his  History ,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  various  countries  which  he  had  visited. 
Wherever  he  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observations  and 
inquiries  he  evinces  wonderful  accuracy  and  impartiality; 
and  when  he  is  not  an  eye-witness,  he  has  been  understood 
to  say  so.  His  credibility  was  suspected  by  Blakesley,  and 
mercilessly  impugned  by  Weidemann;  recently  Sayce,  in  his 
Herodotus  (1883),  affirms  him  to  have  plagiarized  largely, 
and  to  have  professed  to  visit  places  that  he  never  saw- 
places,  in  fact(  which  did  not  in  his  time  exist.  He  was  in 
any  case  eminently  uncritical,  and  had  no  place  in  his  mind 
for  the  philosophy  of  history.  His  credulity  and  natural 
love  of  effect  may  invalidate  some  of  his  statements  about 
remote  periods,  concerning  which  he  trusted  to  others;  but 
they  detract  but  little  from  his  trustworthiness  in  dealing 
with  later  periods  which  formed  his  special  subject.  Cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  writer  of  history,  the  charm  of  his  work  is  peren¬ 
nial  and  undisputed.  Herodotus  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
but  Attic,  Doric,  and  epic  forms  occur  in  his  work.  The 
style  is  marked  by  an  easy  grace  and  lively  vigor,  by  sim¬ 
plicity,  freshness,  and  naturalness.  The  first  edition  (in 
Latin)  by  Laurentius  Valla,  appeared  at  Venice  1474;  the 
first  in  the  original  Greek  at  Venice  1502.  The  chief 
modern  editions  are  those  of  Schweighauser  (1806), 
Gaisford  (1824),  Bahr  (1834-61),  Abicht  (1869),  Stein 
(1871).  School  editions  are  those  of  Matthiae  (1825), 
Bekker  (1833,  45),  G.  Long  (1830),  and  Negris  (1834). 
A  variety  of  translations  of  the  writings  of  Herodotus  have 
been  published,  as  well  as  of  historical  and  geographical 
treatises  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  celebrated 
historian. 

HE'ROES:  in  the  Homeric  period,  the  kings,  princes, 
generals,  leaders,  all  brave  warriors,  and  men  who  excelled 
in  strength,  courage,  wisdom,  and  experience.  Many  of 
these  had,  on  account  of  such  qualities  a  fabled  origin, 
half  human,  half  divine,  and  were  honored,  after  their 
death,  with  a  kind  of  inferior  worship.  These  heroes  and 
demigods  were  recognized  as  the  special  patrons  or  protec¬ 
tors  of  particular  countries  and  cities,  and  to  them  were 
raised  temples  and  altars.  These  examples  of  heroic  char¬ 
acter,  held  up  constantly  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of 
peoples,  tended  to  strengthen  their  peculiar  character,  and 
to  impress  them  with  the  greatness  and  glory  of  courage, 
contempt  of  danger,  and  nobility  of  purpose.  Poetry  ex¬ 
alted  the  heroic  sentiment  to  sublimity,  and  poems  which 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  heroes,  are  themselves  termed 
heroic.  The  imaginary  time  when  heroes  and  other  semi¬ 
divine  beings  lived  on  earth  was  called  the  Heroic  Age. 
See  Ages. 

HERON,  n.  her'tin  [F.  heron;  OF.  hairon,  a  heron — 
from  mid.  L.  airdnem,  a  heron;  AS.  hragra;  Sw.  hagr,  a 
heron — probably  from  the  harsh  cry  of  the  bird:  W.  cregyr, 
a  screamer,  a  heron] •  a  large  long-legged  fowl  living  on  fish. 
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Heronshaw,  n.  her' un-shaw  [OF.  herongeau;  Eng.  heron , 
and  Scst.  shaw  or  schaw,  a  wood):  a  heron;  the  schaw  or 
wooo  where  herons  breed.  Heronry,  n.  -ri,  a  place 
where  herons  breed. 

HER'ON  ( Ardea ):  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Gralla- 
tores ,  tribe  Cultrirostres,  and  family  Ardeidce.  This  family 
includes  also  Bitterns,  Night  Herons,  Spoonbills,  Boatbills, 
Storks,  Adjutants,  Ibises,  etc.  (see  these  titles).  The  bill 
is  long,  compressed,  and  sharp;  tail  short;  legs  and  toes 
are  long  and  slender;  wings  long.  In  the  herons — in  which 
genus  are  included  the  species  commonly  designated 
Egrets  (q.v.),  which  differ  only  in  unimportant  particulars 
of  plumage — the  bill  is  slender,  but  strong,  forming  a  com¬ 
pressed  and  lengthened  cone;  the  plumage  is  beautiful 
but  seldom  exhibits  very  gay  colors;  white,  brown,  blacK, 
and  slate  color,  finely  blended,  being  generally  predomi¬ 
nant.  The  body  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  neck  and  limbs;  the  neck  is  long,  and,  except  in  flight, 
is  usually  held  curved.  In  flight,  the  heron  carries  the  neck 
nead,  and  long  bill  in  a  straight  line  before  the  body,  and 
the  long  legs  in  a  like  manner  stretched  out  behind .  Herons 
feed  mostly  on  fish,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals;  and 
may  be  seen  particularly  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening,  standing  patiently  motionless  in  some 
shallow  water,  at  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  or  on  the 
sea-shore,  waiting  till  prey  come  within  reach.  In  default 
of  their  more  common  food,  however,  herons  sometimes 
prey  on  young  birds,  reptiles,  and  the  smaller  mammalia. 
They  usually  go  forth  singly  in  quest  of  prey,  but  are 
mostly  gregarious  in  their  nidification.  The  Common 
Heron  (A.  cinerea )  is  about  three  ft,  in  length  from  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  is  of  delicate  gray 
color  on  the  upper  parts,  except  the  quill  feathers,  which 
are  black,  and  the  tail,  which  is  deep  slate  color.  The 
common  heron  generally  builds  its  nest  in  a  high  tree,  and 
many  nests  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  single  tree.  Pennant 
tells  us  that  he  counted  80  in  one  oak  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
very  northern  parts  of  the  world,  the  heron  is  known  only 
as  a  summer  bird-of-passage,  but  it  remains  in  Britain  all 
the  year.  Its  geographical  range  extends  over  most  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  includes  n.  Africa.  The  heron  was 
formerly  in  great  esteem  for  the  table,  though  now  disre¬ 
garded;  it  was  also  the  kind  of  game  most  of  all  pursued 
fn  falconry.  The  Purple  Heron  ( A .  purpurea )  is  a  smaller 
and  much  rarer  «pecies,  having  a  great  range  in  the  old 
world.  The  Great  White  Heron,  or  Great  Egret  (A. 
alba),  a  mere  accidental  visitor  of  w.  Europe,  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  Turkey,  Greece,  etc.,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 
It  is  extremely  beautiful,  with  perfectly  white  plumage, 
much  of  it  loose  and  flowing.  The  Little  Egret  (A. 
garzetta )  also  has  white  flowing  plumage.  It  is  only  about 
two  ft.  in  length.  The  largest  species  of  egret,  A.  occi- 
dentalis,  is  thus  far  known  only  in  Florida  and  Cuba;  it 
differs  little  from  the  great  egret,  A.  alba,  of  the  old 
world.  America  has  many  species  of  heron,  most  numerous 
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in  its  warmer  regions.  The  most  common  species  in  tem¬ 
perate  N.  America  is  the  Green  Heron  (A .  virescens),  the 
flesh  of  which  is  so  much  esteemed  that  it  is  often  seen  in  the 
markets.  Corresponding  to  the  common  heron  of  Europe  is 
the  great  blue  heron  of  America,  A.  herodias,  which  exceeds 
the  former  in  size.  The  largest  of  all  herons  is  A.  goliath , 
of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Heron  and  egret  plumes,  made  of  the  long  feathers, 
were  in  former  times  highly  valued,  being,  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  deemed  an  ornament  fit  for  royal  personages,  or  for 
the  highest  nobles. 

HER'ON,  or  He'ro  (commonly  known  as  Heron  of 
Alexandria):  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher: 
b.c.  281-224;  pupil  of  Ctesibius.  He  constructed  a  great 
number  of  machines  and  automata — mostly,  however,  as 
toys,  among  which  are  Hero's  Fountain  (q.v.):  a  steam- 
engine  on  the  principle  of  Barker’s  mill  (a  vessel  being 
caused  to  revolve  by  jets  of  steam  issuing  from  lateral  holes 
in  the  arms  with  which  it  is  provided) ;  a  double  forcing- 
pump  used  for  a  Fire-engine  (q.v.),  and  various  other  simi¬ 
lar  applications  of  air  and  steam .  It  is  but  recently  that  the 
remarkable  claims  of  Heron  to  such  discoveries  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  notice,  for  in  the  valuable  work  of  M.  Dutens, 
entitled  L’Origine  des  Decouver  tes  attribute  aux  Modernes, 
the  name  of  Heron  is  not  even  mentioned.  Among  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  fragments  is  Pneu- 
matika,  his  most  valuable  work,  in  which  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  machines  and  many  others  are  figured  and  described. 
The  best  edit,  of  his  works  is  in  Veterum  M athematicorum 
Opera  (Paris  1693). 

HEROOP'OLIS.  See  Succoth. 


HEROPHILUS,  he-rdf'l-lus:  one  of  the  greatest  physi¬ 
cians  of  antiquity:  b.  at  Chalcedon,  in 
Bithynia;  living  b.c.  4th  and  3d  c.  He 
settled  at  Alexandria,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  devotion  to  anatomy,  said 
to  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  dissected  criminals  alive. 
Several  names  which  he  gave  to  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  still  in  use,  as 
the  ‘Torcular  Herophili,’  the  ‘Calamus 
scriptorius,’  and  the  ‘Duodenum.’ 
Herophilus  placed  the  seat  of  the  soul 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Of  his 
writings,  only  a  few  fragments  remain, 
collected  and  published  in  a  dissertation 
De  Herophili  Celeberrimi  Medici  Vita , 
scriptis,  atquein  Medicina  Mentis  (Gott, 
1840). 

HE'RO’S  FOUN'TAIN :  pneumatic 
apparatus  invented  by  Heron  (q.v.)  or 
Hero,  through  which  a  jet  of  water  is 
supported  by  condensed  air.  A  simple 
Hero’s  Fountain,  mode  of  constructing  it  by  means  of 
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glass  tubes  and  a  glass-blower’s  lamp  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  column  of  water  in  the  tube  a, 
compresses  the  air  in  b;  this  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  c,  and  causes  it  to  gush  out  at  d.  m 

HEROSTRATUS,  he-rds'tra-tus:  an  Ephesian,  who,  from 
a  desire  of  future  fame,  set  fire  to  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Diana,  b.c.  356.  He  expiated  the  deed  by  a  painful 
death ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  Ionians,  capital  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  should  mention  his 
name;  a  decree  which  produced  an  effect  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  had  been  intended.  The  temple  is  said 
to  have  been  fired  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born. 

HERPES,  n.  her'pez  [Gr.  herpes,  a  spreading  eruption 
on  the  skin — from  herpo,  I  creep  along:  F.  herpes ]:  disease 
of  the  skin  characterized  by  vesicles,  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  split-pea,  occurring  in  clusters  on  an  inflamed  base, 
and  ending  in  scabbing  and  desquamation,  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  In  herpes  zoster,  or  zona,  the  largest  and 
most  marked  variety  of  the  disease,  there  is  the  additional 
peculiarity,  that  it  extends  in  patches  around  one  side  of 
the  body,  usually  passing  sharply  up  to  the  middle  line, 
but  not  beyond  it  either  before  or  behind.  In  herpes 
labialis,  popularly  called  cold  sores  or  fever-blisters,  fre¬ 
quent  moistening  of  the  vesicles  with  spirit  of  camphor 
will  frequently  cause  a  speedy  disappearance  of  the  trouble. 
Herpes  zoster,  which  is  a  nervous  affection  and  frequently 
accompanied  by  neuralgic  pains,  calls  for  soothing  and 
cooling  applications;  there  is  no  danger;  but  the  smarting 
during  the  eruptive  period,  the  neuralgic  pains,  and  the 
itching,  are  often  very  distressing  to  the  patient.  They 
may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold 
cream,  and  other  simple  soothing  external  applications. 
Herpetic,  a.  -pet'ik,  creeping;  spreading;  of  or  resembling 
herpes. 

HERPETOLOGY,  n.  hcr'pe-tdVd-ji  [Gr.  herpeton,  a  rep¬ 
tile;  logos,  discourse]:  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  reptiles.  The  Batrachians  or  Amphibia  having, 
till  recently,  been  included  by  naturalists  generally — as 
they  still  are  by  many — in  the  class  of  reptiles,  the  science 
of  Herpetology  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  study  of 
them.  Herpetology  received  a  share  of  attention  from  the 
naturalists  of  antiquity  and  the  earlier  naturalists  of 
modern  times.  The  name  most  deserving  of  notice  in 
connection  with  it  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus  is  that  of 
Ray.  In  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  and  beginning  of  the  19th, 
herpetology  received  special  attention  from  Lacepede, 
Brongniart,  Latreille,  and  Daudin,  all  of  whom,  as  well 
as  Cuvier,  contributed  greatly  to  its  progress.  More 
recently,  it  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  labors  of 
Schlegel,  Fitzinger,  J.  E.  Gray,  Muller,  Owen,  etc.  The 
work  of  Spix  on  the  Reptiles  of  Brazil  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions.  Bell’s  History  of  British  Reptiles 
(Lond.  1839)  contains  a  very  full  account  of  all  the  British 
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species,  including  the  Batrachians.  Herpetology  derives 
great  additional  interest  from  the  numerous  fossil  remains 
of  reptiles  of  former  geological  periods,  and  from  the  great 
size  and  extraordinary  characters  of  many  of  them. 
Herpetolog'ic,  a  -pet'  d-ldj'ik,  pertaining  to.  Her'petol'- 
ogist,  n.  -jist,  one  versed  in. 

HERRE'RA,  Fernando  de:  1534-1597;  b.  Seville: 
Spanish  poet.  When  advanced  in  life  he  took  orders  as  a 
priest.  He  was  master  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  liter¬ 
atures,  and  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning.  As  a  poet 
he  ranked  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  appellation  the  divine. 
Many  of  his  erotic  poems  are  remarkable  for  tender  feeling ; 
while  his  odes  frequently  display  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  but 
the  expression  is  cast  in  too  classical  a  mold,  and  conse¬ 
quently  wears  a  certain  air  of  artificiality.  His  Obras  en 
Verso  (1582)  were  republished  in  the  Coleccion  of  Ramon 
Fernandez  (1786 ;  new  ed.  1808).  His  chief  historical  work 
is  the  Relacion  de  la  Guerra  de  Chipre  (1572) ;  and  he  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin  of  Stapleton  a  life  of  Sir.  T.  More. 

HERRE'RA,  Francisco,  El  Yiejo,  i.e.,  the  Elder; 
1576-1656;  b.  Seville:  one  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish 
painters  of  the  school  of  Seville.  His  drawing  was  bold 
and  spirited;  for  which  reason  he  may  be  regarded  the 
founder  of  a  new  and  more  national  school.  His  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  is  a  master-piece  of  drawing  and  coloring :  Holy  Fami¬ 
ly ,  and  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  also  are  much  es¬ 
teemed.  The  cupola  of  the  church  at  Sta.  Bonaventura 
displays  his  skill  in  fresco-painting.  He  died  at  Madrid. 
Some  of  his  best  works  are  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  His 
youngest  son,  Francisco  Herrera,  El  Mozo  (the  Young¬ 
er),  1622-85 ;  b.  Seville ;  studied  under  his  father,  and  after¬ 
ward  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  so  celebrated  for  his 
fish-pieces,  that  he  received  the  surname  of  II  Spagnuolo 
degli  Pesci.  After  his  father’s  death,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  painted  church-pictures,  domes,  etc.  He  died  at 
Madrid.  There  have  been  several  other  artists  of  the  same 
name  of  less  note. 

HERRERA  Y  TORDESILLAS,  er-rd'rd  e  tor-da-sel'yds 
Antonio  de:  1549-1625,  Mar.  29;  b.  Cuellar,  province  of 
Segovia,  Spain:  historian ;  whose  works,  though  not  entirely 
well-arranged,  are  on  the  whole  accurate  and  indispensable 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  early  Spanish  American  colonies  and 
the  aboriginal  American  peoples.  His  principal  work  is 
the  Historia  general  de  los  H echos  de  los  Castellanos  en  las 
Islas  y  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,  1492-1554  (1601-15), 
afterward  published  with  continuations  by  Andr.  Gonzalez 
de  Barcia  (1728-30).  His  Descripcion  de  las  Indias 
occidentales  (1601,  15)  forms  an  introduction  to  the  above 
work.  His  other  works  are  the  Historia  del  Mundo  en  el 
Reyna, do  del  Rey  D.  Felipe  II.  (1601-12);  Commentarios  de 
los  H echos  de  los  Espaholes,  Franceses  y  Venecianos  en 
Italia,  1281-1559  (1624);  and  the  Historia  de  Portugal  y 
Conguista  de  las  Islas  de  los  A  gores,  1582  y  1583  (1591). 
He  died  at  Madrid. 
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HERRICK,  her'lk,  Robert:  1591-1674,  Oct.;  b.  in 
Cheapside,  London :  poet.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
took  his  degree  1616,  and  became  m.  a.  1620;  and  1629  » 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  Devonshire. 

He  had  been,  probably  before  1613,  the  ornament  of  a 
circle  of  wits  and  dramatists  in  London.  Ejected  from  his 
parish  by  the  Long  Parliament  1648,  he  repaired  to  London 
and  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  Hesperides  and  Noble 
Numbers.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  old  living,  where  he  died.  His  sermons  are 
said  to  have  been  ‘florid  and  witty.'  His  poems,  number¬ 
ing  1,300,  all  short,  and  all  lyrical,  are  graceful  and  melodi¬ 
ous,  and  show  much  fine  fancy.  They  vary  in  subject  from 
amatory  verses,  sometimes  indelicately  expressed,  to  pieces 
of  deep  religious  feeling.  There  is  much  rubbish;  but 
Herrick  stands  unrivalled  in  his  limited  sphere  of  pastoral 
lyrical  poetry.  Such  songs  as  Cherry  Ripe,  and  Gather  the 
Rosebuds  while  ye  may,  are  universally  known.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart  (London  1876). 

HERRICK,  Robert  Welch,  American  novelist:  b. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1868,  April  26.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1890,  and  in  1895  became  assistant  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  literary 
style  displays  much  finish,  while  his  studies  of  character 
are  both  keen  and  discriminating.  He  has  published: 
The  Man  Who  Wins  (1895) ;  Literary  Love  Letters  and  Other 
Stories  (1896);  Love’s  Dilemmas  (1898);  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  (1899);  The  Web  of  Life  (1900);  The  Real  World 
(1901);  Their  Child  (1903);  The  Common  Lot  (1904); 
Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen  (1905);  etc. 

HERRICK,  Sophie  McIlvaine  Bledsoe,  American 
microscopist:  b.  Gambier,  Ohio,  1837,  March  26.  She  was 
editor  of  the  Southern  Review  1875-8,  and  has  since  been 
connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  Scribner’s  Magazine 
and  its  successor  The  Century.  She  has  published  W onders 
of  Plant  Life  under  the  Microscope  (1883);  The  Earth  in 
Past  Ages ;  Chapters  in  Plant  Life;  A  Century  of  Sonnets 
(1902);  etc. 

HERRING,  n.  her' ring  [F.  hareng;  OF.  harenc;  Ger. 
haring;  AS.  hoering,  a  herring — from  AS.  here;  Ger.  heer, 
a  host,  an  army]:  a  well-known  sea-fish.  King  of  the 
herrings,  a  cartilaginous  fish  which  follows  shoals  of 
herring,  allied  to  the  sturgeon;  the  chimacra.  Herring¬ 
bone,  applied  to  a  kind  of  cross-stitch  in  seams ;  in  masonry, 
when  the  stones  are  laid  aslant  instead  of  being  bedded  flat. 
Herring  silver,  formerly,  a  sum  of  money  paid  instead 
of  supplying  a  religious  house  with  a  certain  number  of 
herrings. 

HERRING  ( Clupea  harengus) :  fish  of  the  malacopterous 
family  Clupeidoe  (q.v.) ;  one  of  the  most  important  of  fishes 
to  mankind.  The  genus  Clupea  is  distinguished  from  other 
of  the  same  family  chiefly  by  the  fins  and  by  the  teeth 
which  are  small  and  numerous,  and  are  situated  not  only 
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on  the  jaws,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  as  the  vomer 
(middle  line  of  the  palate)  and  the  tongue.  The  herring  is 
found  in  northern  seas,  but  more  abundantly  in  temperate 
than  arctic  regions.  The  opinion  formerly  held,  that  its 
proper  home  is  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  that  its  vast 
shoals  issue  thence  at  certain  seasons,  migrating  southward, 
and  spreading  themselves  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Europe  and  America,  is  now  utterly  discarded;  and  the 
herring  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  deep  water,  from 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  it  approaches  the  shores,  probably 
never  migrating  to  any  great  distance.  The  young  are 
abundant  in  the  shallow  water  near  the  shores  at  seasons 
when  the  parent  fish  are  absent.  The  herring  seems  always 
to  deposit  its  spawn  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  indifferent  whether  the  spawning  ground  be 
sandy,  rocky,  or  covered  with  submarine  vegetation. 
Certain  localities,  however,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
favorite  spawning-grounds.  When  the  great  annual  shoals 
of  herrings  appear  on  the  coasts,  they  generally  swim  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  followed  by  multitudes  of 
larger  fishes,  as  hakes,  dog-fishes,  etc.,  which  prey  on  them; 
great  numbers  also  fall  a  ready  prey  to  gulls  and  other  sea¬ 
birds,  which  congregate  for  the  occasion.  The  food  of  the 
herring  is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans 
and  acalephce;  but  it  feeds  also  on  small  fishes,  not  scrupling 
to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own  species.  Herrings 
are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  caught  on  the  lines  set  for 
other  fishes,  and  by  persons  angling  from  the  shor  ;  they 
are  readily  caught  by  means  of  a  lure  made  of  a  white 
feather,  which  swims  at  the  depth  of  some  yards,  the  point 
of  the  fishing  rod  being  kept  a  yard  or  two  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  the  angler  being  in  a  boat  which  is  in 
motion.  The  immense  multitudes  of  herrings  annually 
taken  by  the  net  cause  no  apparent  diminution  of  their 
abundance,  the  destruction  being  compensated  for  by 
prodigious  fecundity;  more  than  68,000  eggs  have  been 
counted  in  the  roe  of  a  single  female.  But  herrings, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the 
coast  where  for  a  time  they  have  been  remarkably  abund¬ 
ant,  not  returning  again  in  plenty  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  has  sometimes  been  popularly  ascribed  to  steam¬ 
boats.  For  recent  observations  and  experiments  as  to 
the  fertilization  of  herring  ova,  see  Nature,  XXIX.  538. 
The  size  of  the  shoals  of  herrings  is  often  enormous,  and 
they  have  sometimes  even  been  driven  ashore  in  far  greater 
quantities  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  could 
find  means  of  curing.  In  some  instances  the  water  as  the 
tide  came  in,  has  been  so  full  of  herrings,  that  half-a-dozen 
could  be  taken  out  at  one  dip  of  a  basket ;  and  the  retiring 
tide  left  them  stranded  in  vast  numbers. 

.  There  is  evidence  that  the  herring-fishery  has  been  pros¬ 
ecuted  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c.,  and  in 
Normandy  since  the  11th;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  both 
cases  the  beginning  was  at  an  earlier  date.  The  prosperity 
of  Holland  has  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  herring- 
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fishery,  and  the  Dutch  engaged  in  it  with  great  eagerness, 
and  carried  it  on  even  on  the  British  coasts,  when  it  was 
comparatively  neglected  by  English  and  Scotch. 

The  herring  of  the  European  and  N.  American  coasts  are 
of  the  same  species.  The  seas  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
produced  a  number  of  other  species  of  the  genus  Clupea,  as 
now  restricted  by  ichthyologists. 

The  fishes  popularly  called  Freshwater  Herrings  are  Sal- 
monidoe  of  the  genus  Coregonus  (q.v.),  to  which  belong  alsf 
the  Herring  Salmons  of  the  N.  American  lakes  and  rivers 
All  are  esteemed  for  the  table.  See  Huxley  in  Nature 
1881. 

HER'RING,  Vancouver  Island  ( Meletta  coerulea):  Ssfo 
of  the  same  family  with  the  herring,  and  much  resembling 
it  in  appearance  and  otherwise.  The  genus  Meletta  differs 
from  Clupea,  to  which  the  herring  belongs,  chiefly  in  hav¬ 
ing  no  teeth,  except  that  name  may  be  given  to  a  rough 
band  on  the  tongue.  The  Vancouver  Island  herring 
abounds  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  N.  America.  It  is  generally 
about  ten  inches  in  length.  Its  color  is  bright  steel  blue, 
shading  away  on  the  sides  to  brilliant  silvery  white,  the 
fins  yellowish  white.  Immense  shoals  appear  on  the  coast 
at  different  seasons  from  Feb.  to  July;  often  pursued  by 
dogfish,  so  that  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  they  even  rush 
upon  the  shore,  where  great  numbers  die  among  the  peb¬ 
bles.  They  afford  a  chief  part  of  the  sea-harvest  of  the 
Indians,  who  take  them  by  various  means— by  the  rake, 
such  as  is  used  for  the  Candle-fish  (q.  v.),  for  the  shoals  often 
so  fill  the  water  that  it  may  be  employed;  by  hand-nets; 
and  by  long  dams  of  lattice-work,  along  the  outside  of 
0-reat  mud-flats  left  dry  by  the  retiring  tide.  The  spawn 
of  this  fish  is  also  favorite  food  of  the  Indians,  and  is 
obtained  by  placing  great  quantities  of  fir  branches  in  the 
mud  over  the  flats,  within  the  dams  used  for  catching  the 
herring.  The  spawn  gets  entangled  among  the  branches 
and  is  removed  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  Great  numbers  of 
the  herring  caught  hy  the  Indians  are  used  only  for  ex¬ 
traction  of  oil. 

HER'RING-FISH'ERY :  industry  of  great  importance 
on  the  northern  coast  of  America  and  Europe.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  on  all  the  year  round,  there  being  both  a  winter  and 
summer  fishery’;  but  the  largest  quantity  of  fish  are  caught 
in  Aug.  and  Sep.  (See  Fishery).  The  common  mode  or 
capturing  herrings  is  by  a  set  of  large  nets  joined  together^ 
known  among  fishermen  as  a  ‘drift.’  These  nets,  held} 
together  by  a  back-rope,  are  let  into  the  water  in  a  straight 
line,  and  are  kept  perpendicular  by  a  number  of  bladders 
or  cork  floats,  balanced  by  a  few  slight  weights  of  lead. 
Each  single  net  is  composed  of  fine  twine  worked  into 
meshes  of  an  inch  square,  and  is  50  yards  long  and  33  ft. 
in  depth.  These  nets,  now  woven  by  machinery,  were 
formerly  made  by  the  fisherman’s  families.  Each  boat 
has  a  train  that  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Another 
mode  of  fishing,  sometimes  used,  known  as  trawling,  is 
in  reality  fishing  with  a  ‘seine ’-net. 
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The  herring  generally  considered  the  most  important  of 
food  fishes,  is  distributed  through  the  whole  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  annual  catch  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000,000,  with  a  weight  of  at  least  1,500,000,000  lbs. 
The  herring  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  fishes  in  the 
w.  Atlantic  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  early  explora¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  amusing  reports  were  made  concern¬ 
ing  it  by  navigators  as  early  as  1631 .  It  is  found  in  the 
temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  On  the 
w.  its  range  extends  s.  to  Sandy  Hook,  where  it  is  found 
occasionally  in  mid-winter;  and  on  the  n.  as  far  as  northern 
Labrador,  preceptibly  decreasing  in  ntimber  toward  the  n. 
extreme.  On  the  e.  its  s.  limit  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  while  n.  it  is  found  in  the  White  Sea  and  on  the 
s.  shores  of  Spitzbergen.  Though  abundant  in  the  North 
Sea  and  in  the  Baltic,  it  does  not  enter  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  coast  of  the  United  States  it  is  not  known  to  enter 
water  in  the  least  degree  brackish,  except  occasionally  in 
the  spawning  season  in  St.  Andrews’  Bay.  As  far  as  is 
known,  the  abundance  of  herring  in  the  w.  Atlantic  has 
been  constant  during  the  two  past  centuries.  It  spawns 
in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  spring,  and  spring  spawn¬ 
ing  grounds  are  thought  to  exist  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  St. 
Andrews’  Bay,  and  parts  of  Passemaquoddy  Bay  as  well. 
The  spawning  season  advances  as  one  goes  w.  and  s.  The 
capture  of  herring  is  forbidden  in  the  prov .  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  June  15— Sep.  15;  the  spawning  season  is  at  its 
height  off  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Aug.;  it  occurs  off  Me.  in  Sept.;  e.  Mass.  Oct.; 
Cape  Cod,  Nov.;  No-Man’s  Land  and  Block  Island,  Dec.; 
and  probably  later  further  s.  Owing  to  the  great  supply 
of  other  excellent  food  fishes  in  the  United  States,  much 
less  attention  is  paid  to  the  capture  of  herring  for  food  here 
than  in  Europe.  By  far  the  greatest  consumption  is  in  the 
shape  of  so-called  ‘sardines,’  packed  mostly  in  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  in  cans  made  in  imitation  of  those  imported 
from  France.  Fresh  and  salted  herring  are  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  bait  in  the  halibut  and  cod  fisheries,  and  a 
special  night-fishery  for  young  herring  or  sterling,  is 
carried  on  in  the  autumn  with  torches  about  Cape  Ann, 
for  the  supply  of  the  shore  fishermen.  A  species  of 
herring — the  clupea  mirabilis — is  found  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  north.  All  the  bays  and  outlets  of  Puget  Sound  are 
filled  with  it  in  summer.  It  is  seldom  seen  s.  of  Point 
Conception  except  in  winter.  It  spawns  in  San  Diego  Bay 
in  Jan.;  is  abundant  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  spring; 
and  further  n.  the  season  is  later.  A  second  species — the 
clupea  sagax — known  also  as  the  Cal.  sardine,  is  almost 
identical  with  the  European  sardine,  ranges  from  Cape 
Mendocino  to  Chili,  is  migratory  along  the  coast,  and  is 
extremely  abundant  in  the  bays  of  the  south  in  winter  and 
scarce  in  summer.  In  American  waters  the  alewife,  sprat, 
brit,  anchovy,  menhaden,  ocean  trout,  whitefish,  moss- 
bunker,  and  mountain  trout  are  names,  among  others, 
applied  to  species  of  the  herring  family. 
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HER'RISON  [Fr.  herisson ]:  in  heraldry,  the  hedgehog, 
a  charge  allusively  borne  by  families  of  the  name  of 
Harris. 

HERRNHUT,  hern'hiit:  small  town  in  the  circle  of 
Bautzen,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  about  50  m.  e.  of  Dresden, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  Hutberg,  from 
whitch  it  takes  its  name.  Pop.  about  1,200.  Herrnhut  is 
noted  throughout  Germany  for  its  fine  and  durable  manu¬ 
factures,  particularly  linen,  japanned  wares,  and  leather. 
It  is  remarkable  also  for  the  regularity  and  simplicity  of  its 
architecture,  as  are  the  inhabitants  for  cleanliness,  simpli¬ 
city  of  life  and  manners,  and  quiet  deportment.  Herrnhut 
was  founded  1722  by  a  colony  of  persecuted  Moravians, 
some  of  whom  were  descended  from  the  old  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Brethren.  On  coming  into  Saxony,  they  were 
sheltered  and  protected  by  the  pious  Count  Zinzendorf,  to 
whom  Herrnhut  belonged.  From  this  place  the  United 
Brethren,  better  known  as  Moravians  (q.v.),  have  spread 
themselves  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  village  of 
Berthelsdorf,  about  a  mile  from  Herrnhut  has  been  since 
abt.  1879,  the  seat  of  the  directorate  of  the  Moravian  com¬ 
munity. 

HER'RON,  Francis  Jay,  American  solider:  b.  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  1837,  Feb.  17;  d.  New  York,  1902,  Jan.  8. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  1854,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
commanded  the  Governor’s  Grays  in  the  First  Iowa 
regiment.  In  1861  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Ninth  Iowa  regiment.  In  1862  he  received  the  commission 
of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Early  in  1863  he  joined 
Gen.  Grant  at  Vicksburg  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  besieging  forces  as  major-general  (1862),  until  the 
capture  of  the  city.  He  subsequently  captured  Yazoo 
City,  with  its  boats  and  supplies;  commanded  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  army  corps,  and  broke  up  the  traffic  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  assisted  President  Juarez  against  Maximi¬ 
lian’s  forces,  and  in  June,  1865  received  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1873  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  where  he  practiced  law 
until  his  death. 

HERRON,  George  Davis,  American  clergyman  and 
social  reformer:  b.  Montezuma,  Ind.,  1862,  Jan.  21.  He 
was  educated  at  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin,  and  also  studied 
in  Europe.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational. 
Church  in  Lake  City,  Minn.,  and  while  there  made  an 
address  (The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth)  before 
a  Minneapolis  club,  which  attracted  much  attention;  he 
subsequently  received  a  number  of  calls  from  important 
churches,  and  went  as  pastor  to  Burlington,  la.  Here  he 
organized  a  club  for  the  discussion  of  social  questions, 
which  was  largely  attended,  especially  by  workingmen. 
In  1893  he  accepted  the  chair  of  applied  Christianity  at 
Iowa  College,  resigning  in  1900  on  account  of  the  objection 
to  his  teachings;  he  then  organized  a  religious  and  socialist 
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movement  known  as  the  'social  crusade/  In  1901  he 
divorced  his  wife  and  married  a  second  time,  an  action 
which  aroused  much  criticism.  He  has  written:  The 
Larger  Christ  (1891);  The  Call  of  the  Cross  (1892);  A  Plea 
for  the  Gospel  (1892);  The  New  Redemption  (1893);  The 
Christian  Society  (1894);  The  Christian  State  (1895); 
Social  Meaning  of  Religious  Experiences  (1897) ;  Between 
Ccesar  and  Jesus  (1899);  Why  I  am  a  Socialist  (1900); 
From  Revolution  to  Revolution;  The  Day  of  Judgment; 
Wagner  and  Parsifal  (1903) ;  etc. 

HERSCHEL,  n.  her'shel:  the  planet  discovered  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  now  called  Uranus.  See  Planets. 

HERSCHEL,  her'shel,  Caroline  Lucretia:  astronomer: 
1750,  Mar.  16 — 1848,  Jan.  9;  b,  Hanover,  sister  of  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  William  Herschel  (q.v.).  She  lived  in  Hanover  till 
1772,  when  she  went  to  England  to  live  with  her  brother  at 
Bath.  Her  early  education  had  been  very  deficient;  later 
she  had  learned  millinery  and  dressmaking  that  she  might 
maintain  herself.  When  William  turned  astronomer,  she 
became  his  constant  helper;  and  on  his  being  appointed 
private  astronomer  to  George  III.,  she  acted  as  his  assist¬ 
ant,  doing  all  the  duties  of  an  assistant  astronomer,  and  in 
that  character  receiving  a  small  salary  from  the  king. 
While  discharging  her  duties  in  this  position,  she  found 
time  for  a  series  of  independent  observations  writh  a  small 
Newtonian  telescope,  made  for  her  by  her  brother.  Her 
special  business  was  to  sweep  the  heavens  for  comets, 
seven  of  which  she  discovered,  in  regard  to  five  of  which 
she  has  the  credit  of  priority  of  discovery;  and  several 
remarkable  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  included  in  Sir 
William's  catalogues  were  described  from  her  original 
observations.  In  1798,  she  published,  with  introduction 
by  her  brother,  A  Catalogue  of  Stars  taken  from  Mr. 
Flamsteed's  Observations,  etc.  This  valuable  work,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Soc.,  contained  561 
stars  omitted  in  the  British  catalogue.  She  lived  with 
her  brother  during  his  whole  career,  sharing  his  labors 
and  distinctions ;  and  at  his  death  returned  to  her  native 
country.  She  was  then  72  years  of  age,  but  she  lived 
to  be  98,  retaining  all  her  faculties  to  the  last.  In  her  last 
days,  she  was  not  idle.  In  1828,  the  Royal  Soc.  conferred 
on  her  their  gold  medal  for  completing  the  catalogue  of 
nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  (2,500)  observed  by  her 
.  brother.  She  was  afterward  chosen  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1846  she  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  king  of  Prussia.  See  her  Memoir  and  Correspondence 
(1876). 

HERSCHEL,  her'shel,  Sir  Frederick  William,  d.c.l. 
(generally  known  as  Sir  William  Herschel)  :  illustrious  as¬ 
tronomer:  1738,  Nov.  15 — 1822,  Aug.  23;  b.  Hanover;  son 
of  a  musician  who  played  the  oboe  in  the  band  of  the  Han¬ 
overian  Guard.  He  was  educated  specially  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  musician.  In  1757  he  went  to  England,  was  teacher 
of  music  in  Leeds,  whence  he  went  to  Halifax  as  organist, 
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and  subsequently  (1766)  in  the  same  •  capacity  to  Bath. 
Here  he  seems  first  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  astron¬ 
omy.  W anting  a  telescope,  and  unable  to  afford  a  reflector, 
he  made  one  for  himself— -a  Newtonian,  of  five  ft,  focal 
length,  and  with  this  applied  himself  to  study  the  heavens. 
In  1781,  he  made  his  first  discovery  ( Philos .  Trans.  1780-1), 
being  a  new  planet,  which  at  first  he  took  for  a  comet.  It 
was  detected  by  an  exhaustive  process  of  surveying  the 
heavens,  which  Herschel  was  the  first  to  follow,  taking  the 
stars  in  regular  series,  and  examining  them  all  in  their 
groups  through  the  same  instrument.  The  result  of  his 
discovery  was  his  appointment  to  be  private  astronomer  to 
George  III.,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  He  then  went  to 
live  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  where,  assisted  by  his  sister 
Caroline  (q.v„),  he  continued  his  researches.  Herschel 
married  Mrs.  Mary  Pitt,  and  left  one  son,  John  Frederick 
William  Herschel  (q.v.).  Little  is  known  of  his  private 
life.  He  was  knighted  by  George  III.,  and  made  d.c.l. 
by  the  Univ.  of  Oxford;  he  became  rich  partly  through 
his  wife’s  jointure,  and  partly  through  selling  mirrors  for 
reflecting  telescopes.  He  died  at  Slough. 

Herschel  contributed  69  papers  to  the  Philos.  Trans. 
1780-1815;  and  to  vol.  I.  of  Mem.  of  the  Astron.  Society,  he 
contributed  a  paper,  ‘On  the  Places  of  145  New  Double 
Stars.’  He  greatly  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  solar 
system ;  he  discovered  Uranus  and  its  six  satellites,  and  two 
satellites  of  Saturn.  Besides  this,  he  detected  the  rotation 
of  Saturn’s  ring,  the  period  of  rotation  of  Saturn  itself  and 
that  of  Venus,  the  existence  of  the  motions  of  binary  stars, 
the  first  revelation  of  systems  besides  our  own.  He  threw 
new  light  on  the  Milky  Way  and  the  constitution  of  nebulae, 
and  in  fact,  his  sublime  speculation  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  stellar  heavens,  first  brought  to  the  human  mind  any 
conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  His  catalogue 
of  double  stars,  nebulae,  etc.,  and  tables  of  comparative 
brightness  of  stars,  and  his  researches  in  regard  to  light 
and  heat,  would  of  themselves  entitle  him  to  the  first  rank 
as  an  astronomer  and  natural  philosopher.  His  absorbing 
devotion  to  his  high  pursuit,  and  his  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance  against  all  obstacles,  led  to  achievements  which  make 
his  name  illustrious  in  the  history  of  science.  His  sister’s 
name  must  hold  place  with  his.  For  a  notice  of  Herschel ’s 
telescope,  see  Telescopes.  He  erected  one  immense 
telescope  of  40  ft.  length;  it  was  begun  1785,  finished  1789, 
in  which  year  he  by  means  of  it  detected  the  sixth  satellite 
of  Saturn.  See  Herschel’s  Life  and  Works,  by  E.  S.  Holden, 
1881. 

HER'SCHEL,  Sir  John  Frederick  William,  Bart., 
d.c.l. :  illustrious  astronomer:  1792-1871,  May  11;  b. 
Slough,  Bucks;  only  son  of  the  astronomer,  Sir  Frederick 
William  Herschel  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 
Cambridge,  where,  1813,  he  became  senior  wrangler  and 
first  Smith’s  Prizeman.  His  first  publication  was  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Examples  of  the  Application  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Differences  (1820).  In  1822,  he  applied  himself  especially 
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to  astronomy,  using  his  father’s  methods  and  instruments. 
For  a  time,  he  worked  with  Sir  James  South  in  re-examin¬ 
ing  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  described  in  his  father’s 
catalogues.  The  results  of  the  re-examination  were  given 
1833  to  the  Royal  Soc.  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue  of  stars  in 
order  of  their  right  ascension.  The  catalogue  contained  ob¬ 
servations  on  525  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  not  noticed 
by  his  father  ,and  on  a  great  number  of  double  stars — in 
all  between  3,000  and  4,000.  This  important  contribution 
to  science  led  to  his  being  acknowledged  as  the  worthy 
successor  of  his  father;  so  early,  indeed,  as  1826,  the  Royal 
Soc.  had  voted  to  him  and  South  a  gold  medal  apiece  for 
their  observations  on  double  stars;  but  by  1833  his  pre¬ 
eminence  was  beyond  the  necessity  of  being  marked  by 
acknowledgments.  His  Treatise  on  Sound  had  appeared  in 
the  Eney.  Metro.  1830,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
Light  (in  the  same  work)  1831,  in  which  year  also  appeared 
in  Lardner’s  Cyclo.  his  well-known  Preliminary  Discourse 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  not  to  mention  his 
papers  in  the  Trans.  Astron.  Soc.  The  Preliminary 
Discourse — one  of  the  most  charmingly  written  books  on 
science  in  any  language — contributed  largely  to  his  popu¬ 
larity.  In  1836,  appeared  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy  in 
Lardner’s  Cyclo.  At  this  time  Herschel  was  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  1834,  Jan.,  with  the  intention 
of  completing  the  survey  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  southern  hemisphere  as  he  had  examined  the  north¬ 
ern  .  Here  he  established  his  observatory  at  a  place  called 
Feldhausen,  six  miles  from  Table  Bay.  1834,  Mar.  5,  he 
commenced  his  observations,  and  in  four  years,  working 
all  the  time  at  his  own  expense,  he  completed  them.  The 
public  interest  in  his  labors  was  very  great;  but  though  now 
and  then  gratified  by  partial  statements  of  his  results,  it 
was  not  till  1847,  nine  years  after  his  return  from  the  Cape, 
that  it  received  full  gratification  in  the  publication  of  a  vol. 
of  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during  1834-38 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  being  the  Completion  of  a  Telescopic 
Survey  of  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Visible  Heavens  commenced 
in  1825.  The  results  of  these  labors  are  invaluable.  They 
are  now  incorporated  into  all  books  on  astronomy.  Her¬ 
schel,  when  at  the  Cape,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  science  of 
meteorology,  having  the  merit  of  having  suggested  the 
scheme  for  taking  meteorological  observations  simulta¬ 
neously  at  different  places.  In  1844,  he  published,  under 
official  military  authority,  a  book  of  instructions  for  taking 
and  recording  such  observations  in  southern  Africa. 

On  his  return  to  England  1838,  honors  were  showered  on 
him.  He  was  made  a  d.c.l.  of  Oxford;  on  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  coronation,  he  was  created  a  baronet;  he  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  as  pres,  of  the  Royal  Soc.;  1847,  he 
became  pres,  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  In  1849 
he  published  Outlines  of  Astronomy.  In  1850,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  mint.  This  office,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  he  resigned  1855.  After  his  death  appeared  his 
Catalogue  of  10,300  Multiple  and  Double  Stars. 
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HERSCHELL,  Lord  Farrer:  an  English  lawyer; 
1837,  Nov.  2 — 1899,  March  1;  b.  in  England;  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  London  University,  of  which  he  afterward 
became  chancellor;  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Bonn;  became  a  barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1860;  queen’s 
counsel,  1872;  bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1872;  recorder 
of  Carlisle,  1873-1880;  and  solicitor-general,  1880-85. 
He  was  knighted  in  1880;  raised  to  the  peerage  and 
became  lord  high  chancellor  in  1886;  and  again  lord  high 
chancellor,  1892.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  boundary  arbitra¬ 
tion  tribunal.  During  the  sitting  of  the  commission 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1899,  Feb.,  he  had  a  severe  fall, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  A  British  warship 
conveyed  his  remains  to  England. 

HERSE,  n.,  or  Hearse,  hers  [F.  herse,  a  harrow — 
from  OF.  herce — from  It.  erpiee — from  mid.  L.  hirpicem, 
a  harrow]:  lattice  or  porticullis  in  the  form  of  a  har¬ 
row  set  with  iron  spikes  for  the  reception  of  candles: 
thence  a  frame  of  light  wood-work  similarly  set  with 
spikes  for  candles,  which  was  used  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  set  up  over  a  corpse  at  funeral  ser¬ 
vices.  It  was  originally  very  simple  in  form,  but  in  the 
15th  and  16th  c.  herses  of  great  splendor  came  into  use, 
and  were  erected  in  the  churches  over  the  bodies  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages.  The  framework  then  was  of 
iron  or  brass,  sometimes  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
square,  octagonal,  etc.,  in  plan,  with  pillars  at  the  angles, 
and  arched  framework  above  forming  a  canopy.  The 
whole  was  hung  over  with  rich  cloths  and  embroidery, 
and  lighted  with  hundreds  of  wax  candles,  and  decorated 
with  wax  images.  From  this  the  transition  to  the  modern 
funeral  herse  (see  Funeral  Rites)  can  be  easily  traced. 

HERSILLON,  n.  hers'il-dn  [F.]:  in  fort.,  beam,  frame 
or  plank  set  with  spikes  to  stop  a  breach  or  way ;  a  herse ;  a 
cheval-de-frise  (qv.). 

HERTEL,  her' tel,  Albert,  German  painter:  b.  Berlin, 
1843,  April  19;  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  where  he 
became  professor  in  1875,  and  was  made  a  member  in 
1901.  Among  his  landscapes  are  Olive  Harvest  in  Capri 
(1872);  After  the  Storm  on  the  Coast  of  Genoa  (1878); 
Road  Between  Rapalla  and  Santa  Margherita  (1892);  and 
View  in  the  Roman  Campagna  (1896). 

HERTEL  DE  ROUVILLE,  ar-tel  de  roo-vel,  Francis, 
Canadian  soldier:  b.  Three  Rivers,  Maurice  County, 
Quebec,  1643;  d.  1722.  He  was  captured  in  1681  and 
tortured  by  the  Iroquois  who  were  so  struck  by  his  forti¬ 
tude  that  they  adopted  him  into  their  tribe,  from  which 
he  escaped  and  as  one  of  Frontenac’s  lieutenants  per¬ 
formed  some  remarkable  exploits  against  the  English 
from  whom  he  captured  Falmouth,  now  Portland.  Louis 
XIV.  tardily  rewarded  him  with  a  patent  of  nobility. 

HERTER,  Albert,  American  artist:  b.  New  York, 
1871,  Mar.  2.  He  studied  painting  at  Paris  in  the  studio 
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of  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  He  has  twice  visited  Japan  and 
the  years  spent  there  have  strongly  influenced  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  work.  He  is  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  of  the  Water  Color  Club,  and  of  the  Water  Color 
Society. 

HERTHA,  her'tha,  or  Herthus,  her'thtis,  or  ^Ertha, 
Zr'tha:  one  of  the  ancient  German  goddesses,  from  whose 
name  doubtless  is  derived  the  modern  German  erde  and 
English  earth.  Tacitus  records  her  worship  by  the  Suevi, 
and  that  her  temple  was  on  an  island  in  the  ocean.  This 
isle  of  Hertha  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Rugen ; 
but  is  now  conjectured  by  some  scholars  to  be  Heligoland, 
and  by  others  Zetland. 

HERTOGENBOSCH,  or  Herzogenbosch.  See  Bois- 
le-Duc. 

HERTZ,  Heinrich,  German  physicist:  b.  Hamburg, 
1857,  Feb  22;  d.  Bonn,  1894,  Jan.  1.  He  studied  at  the 
Univ.  of  Berlin,  and  in  1880  became  assistant  to  Helmholtz 
there.  In  1883  he  was  lecturer  on  theoretical  physics  at 
the  Univ.  of  Kiel;  in  1885  was  professor  of  physics  at  a 
technical  school  in  Karlsruhe;  and  in  1889  succeeded 
Clausius  as  professor  of  physics  at  ,  the  Univ.  of  Bonn. 
His  most  important  work  was  his  experiments  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  by  which  he  proved  that  electricity  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  electromagnetic  waves  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  light,  these  waves  showing  the  same  phenomena  of 
refraction,  polarization,  etc.,  as  light  waves.  He  thus 
further  developed  and  attested  the  truth  of  Faraday’s 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  light.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
Hertzian  waves  also  that  wireless  telegraphy  (q.v.)  is 
made  possible. 

HERTZ,  herts,  Henrik:  Danish  poet:  1798,  Aug.  25 — 
1870,  Feb.  25;  b.  Copenhagen;  of  Jewish  parents.  In 
1832,  he  abjured  Judaism,  and  joined  the  Prot.  Church. 
His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  1827,  when  he 
produced  several  clever  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  as 
Kjerlighed  og  Politi,  Hr  Burchardt  og  hans  Familje,  Flytte- 
dagen,  etc.;  three  years  later,  appeared  his  Gjengangerbreve 
eller  poetiske  Epistler  fra  Paradis,  which  exhibited  such 
wonderful  powers  of  imitating  the  style  and  spirit  of  other 
writers,  more  especially  those  of  his  countryman  Baggesen, 
that  public  attention  was  at  once  arrested.  Hitherto,  he 
had  written  anonymously,  but  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  had  stigmatized  the  affectations  and  puerilities 
which  had  perverted  the  literature  and  criticism  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  press,  produced  a  ferment  in  the  literary  circles  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  which  soon  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  unknown 
writer.  From  this  time  his  works  followed  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion;  and  in  an  entirely  different  path  from  the  one  on 
which  he  had  first  entered,  he  produced,  1837,  a  dramatic 
poem,  Svend  Dyring’s  Huus,  founded  on  an  old  heroic  saga, 
which  his  countrymen  deem  his  masterpiece;  among  Ger¬ 
mans,  however,  his  lyrical  drama  of  Kong  Rene's  Batter 
(1854)  is  his  most  popular  work.  He  has  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  Danish  lyrica[  poets. 


HERTZEN— HERVEY. 

HERTZEN  (or  Herzen),  hert'sen,  Alexander,  1812 — 
3870,  Jan.  21;  b.  Moscow:  Russian  author.  In  1835,  while 
yet  a  student,  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  political  opinions, 
and  banished.  After  1842,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at 
Moscow,  under  strict  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  labors.  After  1847,  he 
resided  some  time  in  London.  In  his  own  country, 
Hertzen’s  life  was  one  long  petty  persecution.  Hertzen’s 
literary  performances  are  Dilettantism  in  Science  (1842); 
Letters  on  the  Study  of  Nature  (1845-46);  Whose  Fault 
is  it f  and  Doctor  Kroupof  (both  in  1847);  Recollections  of 
My  Travels  (1848);  On  the  Development  of  Revolutionary 
Ideas  in  Russia  (1851);  Baptized  Property  (1853);  or 
‘Serfism,’  Prison  and  Exile  (1854);  My  Exile  (1855); 
Interrupted  Tales  (1856);  France  or  England  (1858); 
Memoirs  of  Catherine  II.  (1859);  The  Old  World  and 
Russia ,  The  New  Phase  of  Russian  Literature  (1864). 
In  1865  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Geneva.  Hertzen  had 
at  one  time  an  immense  reputation  as  a  political  writer. 
He  died  in  Paris. 

HERULI,  her'u-li,  or  HCruli  or  Eruli:  warlike  tribe 
of  Germans  known  first  as  inhabiting  the  n.  shore  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  They  joined  the  Goths  in  their  incursions 
against  the  Danubian  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  3d  c. ;  were  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths 
under  Hermanric  early  in  the  4th  c. ;  accompanied  Attila, 
King  of  the  Huns,  in  his  descent  on  Gaul;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Huns  established  confederacies  in  the  valley  of 
the  Theiss,  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in  Illyria.  Subse¬ 
quently  they  united  with  other  German  tribes,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Odoacer  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  empire  476.  After  a  brief  period  of  tribal  pros¬ 
perity  and  importance,  they  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
Lombards,  but  the  latter  rose  and  nearly  annihilated  them 
512.  The  survivors  were  dispersed  and  ultimately  merged 
into  other  nations. 

HERVEY,  her'vi,  James:  1713,  Feb.  26—1758,  Dec.  25; 
b.  Hardingstone,  Northamptonshire,  England:  clergyman 
and  author.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  Univ.,  took  holy 
orders  1737,  was  appointed  curate  to  his  father,  and  on  his 
death  1752  succeeded  to  his  livings  of  Wiston  Favel  and 
Collingtree.  While  at  Oxford  he  became  intimate  with 
John  Wesley  and  familiar  with  Zimmerman's  writings,  and 
for  a  time  inclined  to  their  theology;  but  later  adopted  the 
Calvinistic. creed  and  determined  to  adhere  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  He  was  author  of  numerous  religious 
works,  chief  of  which  were  Meditations  and  Contempla¬ 
tions  (1746-7);  Remarks  on  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Letters  on 
History  (1755);  Theron  and  Aspasia ,  religious  dialogues 
(1755)  and  Letters  to  John  Wesley  (posthumous).  His 
writings,  formerly  popular  with  a  class  of  religious  readers, 
are  now  little  read:  they  deal  with  sombre  themes  and 
though  conceived  in  a  good  spirit  give  an  impression  of 
unnaturalness. 


HER  VIDERO— HESIOD. 

HERVIDERO,  n.  her'vi-da'ro  [Sp.  hervidero,  ebullition 
— from  hervir,  to  boil] :  the  name  given  in  Central  America 
to  the  mud- volcanoes. 

HERZ,  hertz,  Henri:  pianist  and  composer  for  the  piano¬ 
forte:  b.  1806,  Vienna;  d.  1888,  Jan.  6.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  principally  in  Paris,  where  his  talent  was  early  recog¬ 
nized;  and  his  compositions  became  popular  over  Europe. 
He  was  received  with  great  applause  in  England  1834,  and 
America  1846.  In  1837,  he  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  and,  1843,  became  prof,  of  music  at  the 
Conservatoire.  In  1865  he  published  in  the  Moniteur  Mes 
Voyages  en  Amerique.  He  also  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  piano  manufacturer.  Herz’s  music  is  characterized 
by  elegance  and  a  certain  originality. 

HERZEL,  her'zel,  Theodor,  Jewish  leader  of  political 
Zionism:  b.  Budapest,  1860,  May  2;  d.  1904,  July  3.  He 
was  educated  in  Vienna  for  the  law,  but  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  journalism  and  literature.  He  was 
at  first  Paris  correspondent  and  later  literary  editor  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  and  wrote  comedies  and  dramas.  In 
1896  he  published  his  Judenstaat,  the  English  translation 
of  which  A  Jewish  State  made  him  the  political  leader  of  the 
Zionist  movement;  and  his  efforts  were  at  once  centered 
in  this  propaganda.  Die  Welt  of  Vienna  was  established  by 
him  in  1897,  and  in  that  year  he  planned  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  first  Zionist  Congress  held  at  Basel.  At 
every  subsequent  congress  (the  sixth  having  been  held  in 
August  1903)  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.  _  In  1898 
he  inaugurated  a  series  of  diplomatic  interviews  with 
various  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  At  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  he  was  received  by  many  of  the  delegates.  In 
the  Zionist  movement  he  was  officially  the  chairman  of  the 
Grosses  Actions  Comite,  and  of  the  Vienna  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  administration. 
Among  his  further  works  are:  Das  Neue  Ghetto  (1903), 
directed  against  the  Jewish  element  that  combated  his 
views;  AUneuland  (1903),  a  fictional  presentation  of 
Zionistic  ideas. 

HERZOG,  her'tsoch,  Johann  Jakob,  d.d.:  1805,  Sep.  12 
— 1882,  Sep.  30;  b.  Basel,  Switzerland:  theologian.  He 
studied  theol.  in  Basel  and  Berlin  1823-29,  was  prof,  of 
historical  theol.  at  Lausanne  1835-45,  at  Halle  1847-54, 
and  Erlangen  1854-77,  and  then  retired  to  apply  himself 
wholly  to  authorship.  His  published  works  comprise  J. 
Calvin  (1843);  Das  Lebeh  (Ekolampadii,  2  vols.  (1843); 
De  Origine  Valdensium  (1848) ;  Die  Romanischen  Waldenser 
(1853);  Real-Encyklopadie  fur  Protestantische  Theologie,  22 
vols.  (1854-68),  and  Outline  of  Church  History,  3  vols. 
(1876-82).  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  bringing  out 
a  revised  ed.  (begun  1877)  of  his  great  Real-Encyklopcedie, 
a  work  of  great  research  and  high  value.  A  condensed 
American  ed.  was  published  by  Philip  Schaff,  d.d.  1882-3. 

HESIOD,  he'si-od:  next  to  Homer  the  earliest  Greek 
poet  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge:  probably  nine  cen- 
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turies  before  Christ;  b.  at  Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  whither  his 
father  had  emigrated  from  the  .Eolian  Kyme,  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a  peasant  or  herds¬ 
man  in  humble  circumstances:  in  his  Works  and  Days,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  atimetos,  ‘unhonored,’  ‘noteless/  He 
afterward  left  Ascra,  and  went  n.  to  Orchomenos,  on  Lake 
Copais,  where  he  dwelt  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  where  in  later  times  his  tomb  was  shown.  This  is  really 
all  we  know  about  Hesiod,  for  the  marvellous  stories  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  give  no  intelligible  clue  to  his  personal 
history,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  even  throw 
grave  doubts  on  his  historical  reality  altogether;  though 
this  is  probably  too  extreme  a  view.  But  while  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  reject  the  personality  of  Hesiod,  it  may  still 
be  allowed  that  he  was  a  ‘representative  man,’  the  founder 
and  head  of  a  school  of  poets— the  Boeotian  or  Pierian — in 
striking  contrast  with  the  older  Ionic  or  Homeric  school. 
Their  original  region  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon 
whence  they  spread  over  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Euboea 
Their  language  and  versification  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Homeric  school,  but  in  all  other  respects,  they 
appear  to  have  been  different,  and  even  antagonistic,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  sanguinary  struggles  of  the  heroic  age,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  to  sing  of  rural  quietude,  and  peaceful  pursuits,  the 
simple  household  life,  the  homely  duties  of  thrift,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children,  and  the  prosaic  details  of  commerce 
and  politics.  Hence  the  Spartan,  Cleomenes,  scornfully 
termed  Hesiod  the  ‘poet  of  helots/  while  Homer  was  the 
poet  of  warriors.  In  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Hesiodic  school  indicates  an  advance  in  civilization, 
morality,  and  thought,  on  the  Homeric  school. — The  works 
either  written  by  or  ascribed  to  Hesiod  are  seven,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  more  important :  1 .  Erga  kai  Hemerai 
(‘Works  and  Days’),  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  only 
one  considered  to  be  truly  Hesiod’s  by  the  people  about 
Mount  Helicon;  2.  Theogonia  (‘Generation  of  the  Gods’), 
not  considered  genuine  by  Hesiod’s  countrymen,  nor  by 
most  modern  critics;  3.  Eoiai  or  Eoiai  Megalai ,  called  also 
Katalogoi  Gunaikon  (‘Catalogues  of  Women’).  Of  these 
the  first  two  are  entire;  while  the  well-known  Aspis  Hera- 
kleos  (‘Shield  of  Hercules’)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  third.  The  Hesiodic  poetry  was,  in  ancient  times,  if 
not  warmly  admired,  at  least  held  in  veneration.  Both  the 
priesthood  and  the  philosophers  considered  the  Theogony  a 
great — in  fact,  the  greatest  authority — on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  discourses ;  and  almost  all  the  great  Alexandrine 
critics  earnestly  labored  in  its  elucidation,  but  their  com¬ 
mentaries  have  perished.  Only  here  and  there  among  the 
Scholia  of  the  later  Neo-Platonists  some  of  their  remarks 
are  preserved.  The  most  complete  collection  of  these  is  in 
Gaisford’s  Poetce  Grceci  Mirvores.  The  first  ed.  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems  appeared  at  Milan  1493;  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  are  those  of  Heinsius  (Amsterdam  1667),  of  Robinson 
(Oxford  1737),  of  Loesner  (Leips.  1778),  Gaisford,  Gott- 
ling  (1831),  Schomann  (1869),  Kochly  (1870),  and  Flach 
(1874). 


HESIODIC— HESSE. 

HESIODIC,  a.  he-si-dd'ik:  contained  in,  resembling,  or 
connected  with  the  poems  of  Hesiod. 

HESITATE,  v.  hez'l-tdt  [L.  hoesitdtus,  undecided,  hesi¬ 
tated:  F.  hesiter] :  to  pause  respecting  decision  or  action;  to 
be  in  doubt;  to  delay;  to  waver;  to  stammer  in  speech. 
HesTtating,  imp.:  Adj.  pausing;  stammering.  Hes'- 
itated,  pp.  Hes'ita'tion,  n.  -ta'shUn  [F. — L.]:  doubt; 
suspense  of  opinion  or  decision  from  uncertainty  how  to 
act.  Hesitatingly,  ad.  -U.  Hes'itancy,  n.  -tdn-sl,  a 
pausing  to  consider;  suspense. — Syn  of  ‘hesitate':  to 
pause;  demur;  doubt;  scruple;  falter;  stammer;  deliberate; 
stop;  waver;  fluctuate. 

HESPER,  n.  hZs'pcr  [L.  Hesperus;  Gr.  Tlesperos, 
Hesperus]:  the  evening  star.  Hespe'rian,  a.  -pe'ri-an, 
western;  situated  at  the  west.  Hesper'ides,  n.  plu.  -per'- 
i-dez ,  in  anc.  myth.,  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  possessors 
of  the  fabulous  garden  of  golden  apples,  guarded  by  a 
dragon:  the  golden  apples  were  those  which  Hera  had  re¬ 
ceived,  on  her  marriage  with  Zeus,  from  Ge.  The  genealogy 
of  the  Hesper  as  well  as  their  number,  are  variously  given 
by  mythologists.  The  locality  of  the  gardens  was  also  in 
dispute,  the  two  favorite  opinions  placing  them  w.  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  n.  of  the  Caucasus.  The  apples  were 
stolen  by  Hercules  (q.v.),  but  were  afterward  restored  by 
Athena.  Hes'peridTum,  n.  -per-ld'i-tim,  an  indehiscent 
many-celled  fruit  coated  with  a  spongy  rind,  the  cells  con¬ 
taining  a  mass  of  pulp,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  few  seeds 
are  embedded,  as  in  the  orange. 

HESPERIA,  n.  hes-per'i-a:  in  entom.,  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Hesperidoe,  a  family  of  Rhopalocera  (butterflies). 
The  species  fly  with  extreme  rapidity. 

HESPERORNIS,  n.  hes-per-awr'nis  [Gr.  hesperis , 
western;  ornis,  a  bird]:  fossil  bird,  typical  of  the  order 
Odontolcce,  sub-class  Odontornithes.  H.  regalis ,  has  been 
described  by  Prof.  Marsh  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
N.  America..  It  resembles  a  diver,  Colymbus,  but  has 
teeth  in  its  jaw,  and  only  rudimentary  wings. 

HErtSE,  hes,  or  Hessia  (Ger.  Hessen ):  territory  of  Ger¬ 
many  occupied  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Catti  or  Chatti, 
who  became  known  to  the  Romans  a.d.  15,  when  German- 
icus  destroyed  their  principal  settlement  of  Mattium,  the 
site  of  the  present  villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Maden,  near 
Gudensberg.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Catti,  who  were 
settled  in  the  districts  now  known  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Hesse,  gradually  merged  in  the  Frankish  tribes,  with  whom 
they  took  part  in  the  great  emigration  into  Belgium  and 
Gaul,  after  which  the  territories  which  they  had  evacuated 
were  occupied  by  Saxons,  who  thenceforward  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  known  in  after  ages  as  Saxon  Hesse.  The 
power  of  the  chiefs  had  in  the  meanwhile  become  so 
firmly  established  under  the  Frankish  empire  that  on  the 
fall  of  the  Carlovingians,  911,  Conrad  I.,  Duke  of  Fran¬ 
conia  and  Hesse,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  of  the 
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empire.  The  various  branches  of  the  Hessian  family  still 
extant  are  descended  from  Heinrich  I.,  surnamea  the 
Child  (died  1306),  son  of  Sophie  Duchess  of  Brabant.  Al¬ 
though  he  himself  exercised  little  real  power,  owing  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Hesse  into  numerous  semi-independent 
principalities,  his  descendants  gradually  reunited  these 
disjointed  domains,  and  added  many  valuable  territories 
on  the  Rhine  to  their  old  patrimony.  Philip  I.,  the 
Magnanimous,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Wilhelm  II.,  as 
a  minor,  1509,  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Hesse  and 
founded  the  Univ.  of  Marburg  with  the  revenues  of  the 
secularized  convents  and  monasteries.  This  prince  was 
active  in  the  peasant  and  religious  civil  wars  of  his  day, 
and,  by  a  will  made  1562,  divided  his  territories  among  his 
four  sons,  who  succeeded  to  their  allotted  possessions  at  his 
death,  1567.  The  eldest,  Wilhelm  IV.,  obtained  the  half 
of  the  Hessian  domains,  with  Cassel  for  his  residence; 
Ludwig,  a  fourth  part,  with  Marburg;  Philip,  an  eighth 
part,  with  Rheinfels;  and  George,  an  eighth  part,  with 
Darmstadt.  The  death  of  Philip  and  Ludwig  left  all  the 
Hessian  dominions  in  the  two  main  lines  of  Hesse-Cassel 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  (q.v.) 

HESSE-CASSEL,  hZs-kds'sel,  or  Electoral  Hesse, 
e-lek'ter-al  hes  (Ger.  Hessen- Kassel]:  formerly  an  electorate 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  consisting  of  one  large  and 
five  smaller  districts,  including  the  countship  of  Schaum¬ 
burg  and  Schmalkald,  a  part  of  Henneberg,  and  Barchfeld, 
with  various  townships,  impacted  within  the  territories  of 
other  states.  In  consequence  of  the  occurrences  of  1866, 
it  was  annexed  to  Prussia  Sep  16  of  that  year;  and,  1868, 
Dec  ,  went  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  which  embraces,  besides  Hesse-Cassel,  the  greater 
part  of  Nassau  (q.v.),  part  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  the 
Frankfurt  territory.  Pop.  (1900),  1,897,981. 

Physical  Character — The  country  generally  is  hilly,  in 
some  places  even  mountainous,  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
central  elevated  plateau  of  Germany.  The  principal  ranges 
are  the  Habichtswald,  the  Thuringerwald,  of  which  the 
greatest  elevation  is  the  Inselberg  (2,930  ft.),  the  Meissner 
(2,350  ft.),  the  Hundsruck,  Kellerwald,  and  Rheinhard- 
wald. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Werra,  with  numerous  small, 
affluents,  but  which  belongs  only  in  part  to  Hesse-Nassau; 
the  Fulda,  whose  course  appertains  almost  exclusively  to 
the  province;  the  Edder,  Weser,  Main,  and  Lahn. 

Climate,  Soil,  Products  —The  climate  is  generally  mild, 
but  in  some  mountainous  districts,  as  the  Rhongebirge,  it 
is  at  times  severe.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  48°  5' 
Fahrenheit.  The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  fruitful  and 
adapted  to  agriculture.  Cereals  of  all  kinds  yield  good 
returns.  The  most  cultivated  districts  are  in  the  s.w.  of 
Hanau,  where  much  fruit  and  some  good  wines  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Flax  is  grown  in  Schaumburg  and  Lower  Hesse, 
and  tobacco  in  the  valleys  of  the  Werra.  The  mineral 
products  comprise  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  clay, 
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large  quantities  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt,  the  last  three  of 
which  are  the  property  of  the  state. 

Industry ,  Imports ,  and  Exports — Trade  — In  addition  to 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  other  animals, 
the  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  weaving  of  linen 
and  yarn,  which,  though  everywhere  practiced,  is  prose¬ 
cuted  with  most  vigor  about  Fulda  and  Marburg.  There 
are  good  steel  and  iron  works  at  Schmalkald,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  guns  at  Cassel,  and  porcelain,  glass,  paper,  and 
gold  and  silver  wire- works  in  Hanau  and  other  parts  of 
the  province.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  yarn  and 
linens,  iron  and  steel  wares,  fine  clay,  wood,  leather,  grain, 
dried  fruits,  and  mineral  waters. 

Education  — There  are,  besides  numerous  national 
schools,  numerous  gymnasia,  and  various  arts,  polytechnic, 
theological,  military,  and  other  schools  Hesse-Nassau 
has  one  university  at  Marburg,  memorable  as  being  the 
first  which  was  founded  after  the  Reformation,  and  with¬ 
out  papal  authority  (1527). 

Law  —  The  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  at  Cassel,  with 
two  high  courts  of  justice  at  Cassel  and  Fulda  under 
whose  jurisdiction  are  various  criminal  and  magisterial 
courts. 

Electoral  Hesse  was  formerly  a  limited  monarchical 
government.  The  ruler  bore  the  title  of  Electoral  Prince 
and  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duke  of  Fulda,  Prince  of 
Hersfeld,  Hanau,  Fritzlar,  and  Isenburg,  Count  of  Katze- 
nellenbogen,  Dietz,  etc.  The  dignity,  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  only,  is  at  present  held  by  the  elector  Frederick 
Wilhelm  I.  The  elector  was  assisted  in  the  government 
by  a  council  of  ministers,  who  were  partially  responsible. 
A  new  constitution,  based  on  the  federal  decision  of  1857, 
was  promulgated  1860,  providing  for  two  representative 
chambers.  Hesse-Cassel  occupied  the  eighth  place  in  the 
German  Confederation  and  had  three  votes  in  the  Plenum 
or  general  council  of  the  diet. 

History.  —  Hesse-Cassel  is  the  elder  line  of  the  House  of 
Hesse,  founded  by  Landgraf  Wilhelm  IV.,  or  the  Wise, 
son  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous  (reigned  1567-92),  who 
held  his  court  at  Cassel.  Wilhelm  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Maurice,  who  joined  the  Prot.  Church,  and  five 
years  before  his  death  resigned  the  government  1627  to  his 
son  Wilhelm  V.  The  latter  fought  on  the  side  of  Sweden 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  for  which  he  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  His  two  brothers,  Hermann  and 
Ernest,  respectively  founded  the  lines  of  Hesse-Rotenburg 
and  Hesse-Rheinfels ;  and  on  his  death  1637,  his  wridow 
assumed  the  regency  for  their  young  son,  Wilhelm  VI., 
and,  by  her  ability,  secured  for  him,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  losses  which  the  country  had  sustained  during  the 
war,  the  greater  part  of  Schaumburg  and  the  principality 
of  Hersfeld.  The  successors  of  Wilhelm  V.  pursued  the 
practice  that  he  had  begun  of  hiring  out  Hessian  soldiers 
to  fight  in  the  service  of  foreign  princes,  a  practice  by 
which  the  finances  of  the  state  were  considerably  aug- 
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merited  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  and  morality  of  the 
people;  while,  in  some  instances  it  led  to  the  formation 
of  important  alliances  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  house. 
The  landgraf,  Friedrich  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  1730, 
had  become  king  of  Sweden  1720,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Princess  Ulrike  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  XII.  His 
brother,  Wilhelm  VIII.,  to  whom  he  had  resigned  his 
Hessian  territories,  fought  under  the  British  and  Hano¬ 
verian  flag  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  gained  renown 
for  himself  and  his  troops  during  the  war,  which  was 
especially  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  his  states.  Wil¬ 
helm’s  son,  Friedrich  II.,  persevered  in  the  same  course, 
and  kept  up  a  splendid  court  on  the  proceeds  of  the  pay, 
amounting  to  £3,000,000,  which  the  British  government 
gave  him  for  the  services  of  the  22,000  Hessians  who 
fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  independence. 
Friedrich,*  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Rom.  Cath. 
church,  died  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wil-» 
helm  IX.,  who  reigned  as  Wilhelm  I.,  after  his  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  an  elector  1803.  This  prince  frequently 
shifted  sides  and  parties  during  the  French  revolutionary 
and  imperial  war,  fighting  with  his  Hessian  mercenaries 
first  under  British  colors,  then  in  conjunction  with  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  in  1806  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  who  in  return  for 
his  aid  promised  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  electorate. 
After  the  battle  cf  Jena,  the  French  emperor,  suspecting 
the  motives  which  had  actuated  the  elector  in  augmenting 
his  army,  threw  troops  into  the  Hessian  territory,  and  at 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  incorporated  the  electorate  in  the  newly 
formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1813,  Wilhelm  re¬ 
turned  to  his  dominions  after  the  overthrow  of  French 
power  in  Germany,  and  at  once  began  to  restore  the  old 
order  of  things  as  far  as  he  could;  while  he  entered  on  a 
course  of  vexatious  litigation  to  recover  the  state  lands  that 
had  been  sold  during  his  exile,  and  appealed  to  the  diet 
with  such  importunate  pertinacity  for  indemnification, 
that  he  obtained  various  important  concessions  at  the  con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  though  he  failed  in  his  wish  to  secure  the 
title  of  king,  of  which  he  was  especially  ambitious.  In 
accordance  with  the  promise  which  he  had  made  his  sub¬ 
jects  on  his  restoration  to  power,  he  summoned  a  body  of 
jurists  to  construct  a  constitution;  but  no  sooner  was  a 
draft  of  this  new  scheme  completed,  than  he  refused  to 
fulfil  his  promises.  His  death  1821  was  regarded  as  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  electorate;  but  his  son  and  successor,  Wil¬ 
helm  II.,  by  his  narrow  policy,  increased  the  rapidly 
growing  disorders  of  the  state,  while  his  relations  to  his  mis¬ 
tress,  the  obnoxious  Countess  of  Reichenbach,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  unpopular  with  his  subjects.  These  dis¬ 
orders  were  partially  arrested  by  the  retirement  of  the 
elector  1831,  and  the  nomination  of  the  electoral  prince  to 
the  rank  of  regent.  But  the  history  of  the  16  years’  re¬ 
gency  of  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  exhibits  only  a  series 
of  intrigues  at  court,  dissensions  between  the  government 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  a  retrogressive 
policy,  which  left  Hesse-Cassel  far  behind  other  German 
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states  in  material  prosperity.  The  death  of  the  old  elector 
at  Frankfurt,  whither  lie  had  retired  on  his  abdication, 
raised  the  regent  1847  to  the  rank  of  sovereign  elector.. 
The  revolution  of  Paris,  1848,  extorted  from  the  terrified 
prince  many  liberal  promises  of  reform,  some  of  which 
were  redeemed;  but  in  1850,  after  revoking  many  of  his 
pledges,  he  summoned  the  obnoxious  Hassenpflug  and 
Haynau  to  govern  the  country.  Hassenpflug’s  measures 
at  length  drew  on  him  a  public  charge  of  maladministra¬ 
tion  and  treason;  and  he  having  persuaded  the  elector 
that  his  personal  safety  would  be  endangered  if  he  remained 
longer  among  his  subjects,  the  prince  and  his  minister 
fled  by  night  from  Cassel  to  Wilhelmsbad  1850,  Sep.  17, 
an  ordinance  proclaimed  that  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  transferred  to  the  latter  place.  Hassenpflug  appealed 
to  the  Confederation  for  its  intervention,  and  Hesse-Cassel 
became  the  rendezvous  of  troops;  the  Austrian  and  Bavar¬ 
ian  contingents  occupying  the  south,  and  the  Prussians, 
apparently  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
elector,  taking  their  position  in  the  north.  The  threatened 
war  was  principally  limited  to  angry  protocols,  but  the 
result  of  the  intervention  was  the  restoration  of  the  elector, 
who  returned  to  Cassel.  In  1852,  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  which  in  no  way  satisfied  the  people,  whose 
conduct  throughout  the  trying  crisis  had  been  marked  by 
forbearance  and  moderation.  But  the  policy  of  the 
government  remained  unchanged.  In  1860,  Oct.,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  chambers,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  for 
addressing  the  elector,  requiring  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  1831 ;  but  not  till  1862,  after  much  agitation 
and  the  interference  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  did  the  elector 
so  far  accede  to  their  wishes  as  to  recognize  the  constitution 
of  1831,  with  the  modifications  of  1849.  In  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel  having  sided  with 
the  former,  a  Prussian  army  entered  the  electorate,  and  it 
was  ultimately  annexed  to  Prussia  1866,  Sep.  20. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  hes-ddrm'stdt,  or  Hessen,  hes'- 
sen  (actual  Hesse  of  the  present  day):  a  grand-duchy  of 
Germany,  extending  (exclusive  of  small  outlying  portions) 
49°  24'— 50°  10'  n.  lat.,  and  7°  50'— 9°  10'  e.  long.,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  nearly  equal  parts,  separated  by  a  strip  of 
land  belonging  to  Hesse-Nassau.  The  n.  district  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  being  intersected  by  the  Yogelsberg,  and  branches 
of  the  Taunus  and  Westerfeld;  the  s.  is  level,  except  in 
the  e.,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Odenwald  range.  Total 
area,  2,965  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  1,119,893. 

Physical  Character.  —  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  presents 
a  succession  of  fruitful  valleys  and  rich  mountain  slopes, 
is  well  watered,  being  traversed  by  the  Rhine  and  Maine, 
Neckar,  Nahe,  Lahn,  Nidda,  Edder,  Nidder,  and  Wetter. 
The  climate  of  the  n.  districts  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  very 
much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  s.  or  Starkenburg  dis¬ 
trict,  which  shares  the  climate  of  s.  Germany. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  nearly  half 
of  the  soil  being  arable  lands.  Corn  is  grown  in  sufficient 
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quantity  for  exportation,  chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse,  where 
Indian  corn,  or  maize,  and  flax,  also  are  largely  cultivated, 
while  hemp,  tobacco,  and  poppies  are  raised  in  Rhenish 
Hesse.  The  s.  districts,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  fruit 
is  grown,  including  figs,  almonds,  chestnuts,  etc.,  are 
specially  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines,  the  choicest 
of  which  are  the  Niersteiner,  Laubenheimer,  Bodcnheimer, 
and  red  Ingelheimer,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Mainz,  the 
Scharlachberger,  near  Bingen,  and  the  Liebfrauenmilch  in 
the  districts  around  Worms. 

Mineral  products,  which  are  inconsiderable,  include  cop¬ 
per,  cobalt,  iron,  salt,  and  coal,  the  three  latter  of  which  are 
most  abundant  in  the  Wetterau  districts. 

Industry.  — -  The  principal  branches  of  industry  are,  be¬ 
sides  agriculture,  the  making  of  wine,  which  in  good  years 
yields  a  return  of  more  than  four  million  thalers;  manu¬ 
facture  of  cottons,  linens,  and  stockings,  and  weaving  of 
straw  in  Upper  Hesse;  preparation  of  oils  and  leather;  and 
manufacture  of  paper,  snuff,  papier-mache  goods,  etc. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  is  well  provided  with  post-roads,  and 
has  a  network  of  railways;  while  the  steam-navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  Maine,  and  Neckar,  affords  still  more  extensive 
means  of  communication,  which,  however,  are  partly  or 
wholly  closed  in  winter. 

Education. — There  are  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  numerous 
national  schools,  real-schulen  (see  Gymnasium),  gym¬ 
nasia,  various  theological,  technical,  industrial,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  schools ;  while  higher  educational  wants  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Univ.  of  Giessen,  with  its  noble  library,  and 
numerous  scientific  institutions  connected.  The  chief 
towns  support  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  the 
duchy  generally  is  favorably  distinguished  for  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

Law. — There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  law  at  Darmstadt, 
with  lesser  courts  at  Darmstadt,  Giessen,  and  Mainz,  and 
numerous  local  courts  in  country  districts,  in  some  of  which 
trial  by  jury  prevails. 

Political  Constitution ,  etc. — Hesse-Darmstadt  occupied 
the  9th  place  in  the  German  Confederation  (q.v.),  and 
had  3  votes  in  the  Plenum  or  full  council,  and  1  vote  in 
the  limited  council.  It  is  a  limited  monarchical  state. 
Its  ruler,  who  must  be  a  Lutheran,  bears  the  title  of  royal 
highness,  and  ranks  as  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse,  and  as  a 
Rhenish  grand-duke.  The  succession  is  hereditary  in  the 
female  line  in  default  of  male  issue.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  1856,  modified  in  1872,  there  are  2  legislative  cham¬ 
bers  of  representatives,  which  must  be  convoked  at  least 
once  in  every  3  years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  government 
rests  with  the  council  of  state  and  the  4  ministries  into 
which  the  several  branches  of  the  administration  are 
divided. 

History. — The  line  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  second  main 
branch  of  the  house,  is  derived  from  the  Hessian  count, 
George  I.,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  1567,  obtained  the  upper  countship  of 
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Katzenellenbogen,  with  the  town  of  Darmstadt  for  his 
residence;  and  succeeded  1583,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
without  heirs,  to  a  third  of  the  patrimony  of  the  latter. 
He  was  succeeded  1596  by  his  eldest  son,  Ludwig  V., 
while  his  third  son,  Frederick,  became  the  founder  of  the 
Hesse-Homburg  line  (q.v.).  Ludwig  V.,  who  acquired 
a  portion  of  Upper  Hesse,  was  founder  of  the  Univ.  of 
Giessen.  Although  Hesse-Darmstadt,  like  every  other 
part  of  Germany,  suffered  considerably  during  the  French 
revolutionary  wars,  it  finally  acquired  great  addition  to  its 
territories  through  the  agency  of  Napoleon.  Ludwig  X., 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  landgraf  1790,  joined  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  after  having  acted  against 
Austria  1809,  and  in  concert  with  the  French,  1813,  offered, 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  to  act  with  the  allies  against 
France,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  his  various 
acquisitions  of  territory.  He  had  assumed  the  title  of 
grand  duke  1806,  and  on  that  occasion  he  promulgated 
various  legislative  edicts,  and  annulled  the  pre-existing 
union  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  the  Hesse-Cassel 
diets.  In  1814,  he  joined  the  German  Confederation,  and 
made  large  cessions  of  territory  to  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse-Cassel,  receiving  by  way  of  indemnification  a  portion 
of  the  French  dept,  of  Donnersberg,  or  Mainz,  extending  to 
the  Lahn,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  principality  of  Isen- 
berg,  in  right  of  which  he  assumed  the  additional  title  of 
a  Rhenish  grand  duke.  In  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
the  federal  diet,  Ludwig  gave  his  subjects  a  representative 
form  of  government  in  1820,  the  scheme  of  which  was, 
however,  so  obnoxious  to  the  assembled  states,  that  the 
grand  duke  and  his  advisers  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
it,  and  to  substitute  another  in  its  place.  The  task  of  fram¬ 
ing  this  constitution  occupied  several  diets  in  succession, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  angry  discussion  within  and  without 
the  chambers.  The  death,  1830,  of  the  grand  duke,  who 
from  various  causes  was  endeared  to  his  subjects,  widened 
these  differences,  and  angry  discussions  soon  arose  in  regard 
to  the  civil  list  to  be  accorded  to  the  new  grand  duke,  Lud¬ 
wig  II.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  one  diet  after 
another  was  convoked  and  prorogued,  but  no  material 
change  was  effected  in  the  relative  position  of  the  chambers 
and  the  government.  The  death  of  the  grand  duke,  Lud¬ 
wig  II.,  1848,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  and  co-regent, 
Ludwig  III.,  grand  duke  until  1877,  brought  little  change 
for  the  better.  In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  frequent 
dissensions  in  church  and  state,  the  duchy  made  considera¬ 
ble  advances  in  material  prosperity;  railways  were  opened, 
and  new  roads  formed ;  monopolies  and  other  commercial 
restrictions  removed ;  greater  freedom  was  permitted  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  university,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit 
infused  into  the  system  of  the  education  in  the  national 
schools.  Although  these  and  many  other  improvements 
were  grudgingly  yielded,  they  have  been  permanent,  but 
the  character  of  the  grand-ducal  policy  has  neither  been 
liberal  nor  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  people._  See  Germany. 


HESSE-HOMBURG— HESSIAN  FLY. 

HESSE-HOMBURG,  ti8s-hdm'burg :  formerly  an  inde¬ 
pendent  German  landgraviate,  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Homburg  and  Meisenheim;  the  former  bounded  by 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Hesse-Nassau,  and  the  latter  by 
Rhenish  Prussia  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate.  Since  1866 
it  forms  part  of  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hesse-Nassau 
and  Rhenish  Prussia.  See  Germany. 

HESSE-NASSAU.  See  Hesse-Cassel;  Nassau. 

HESSIAN,  a.  hesh'an:  relating  to  Hesse:  N.  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Hesse ;  also  a  coarse  cloth  made  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  hemp  and  jute  and  used  for  bagging,  known  as 
‘hessian’  by  the  trade. 

HESSIAN  FLY  ( Cecidomyia  destructor ):  dipterous  in¬ 
sect  which  infests  the  wheat  plant ;  named  from  the  Hes¬ 
sian  soldiers  who  are  supposed  to  have  brought  it  to  this 
country  with  a  lot  of  straw  in  1776,  but  some  entomologists 
believe  it  to  be  indigenous.  It  is  very  common  through¬ 
out  the  wheat-growing  states.  In  some  seasons  it  damages 
the  crop  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Two  broods  appear  each  season;  and  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country  a  third,  but  somewhat  smaller  one,  is 
formed.  The  adult  is  a  small,  dark-colored  insect.  The 
larva  is  an  orange-colored  maggot  without  feet.  The 
female  lays  about  30  eggs,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  wheat 
plant.  The  eggs  for  the  first  brood  are  laid  in  April  or 
May,  and  those  of  the  second  during  the  first  half  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  hatch  in  four  or  five  days,  and  the  larvae 
work  their  way  down  between  the  stalk  and  a  portion  of 
a  leaf  which  envelops  it  as  a  sheath.  When  a  joint  is 
reached  they  fasten  themselves  to  the  stalk  and  feed  on 
its  juices.  The  joint  becomes  enlarged,  the  stalk  turns 
yellow,  and  in  many  cases  is  so  weakened  that  it  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  affected  stalks  either  fail  to  fill  their 
heads,  or  if  less  severely  injured,  yield  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  imperfectly  developed  grains.  In  four  to  seven 
weeks  after  commencing  their  depredations  the  larvae 
change  to  a  semi-pupa,  or  ‘flax-seed  state.’  If  this  change 
occurs  in  autumn  they  remain  without  further  modification 
during  the  winter,  the  next  change  is  to  the  pupa  form 
from  which  they  finally  emerge  as  perfect  insects. 

On  account  of  the  secluded  position  in  which  it  works 
it  is  difficult  to  destroy  this  pest  without,  by  the  same 
means,  destroying  also  the  plants  on  which  it  feeds.  Vari¬ 
ous  applications  have  been  tried,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  place 
the  remedy  between  the  stalk  and  its  sheath,  while  any 
substance  that  would  destroy  the  larve  would  be  likely 
to  kill  the  plant.  Consequently,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  and  the  development  of  in¬ 
sects  from  eggs  deposited  in  the  autumn.  Sowing  late  m 
the  season  is  often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  insect,  but  it  proves  a  serious  injury  to  the 
crop.  A  better  plan  is  to  sow  a  strip  around  the  field 
quite  early,  leaving  the  remainder  until  the  usual  time  of 
sowing.  Most  of  the  eggs  will  be  laid  upon  the  early 
wheat,  which  should  be  plowed  into  the  ground  about  Sep. 
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20.  This  will  prevent  hatching  of  the  eggs ;  and  the  strip, 
if  at  once  re-seeded,  may  produce  a  moderate  crop.  Past¬ 
uring  with  sheep  late  in  Nov.  destroys  many  larvae. 
Burning  the  stubble  after  harvest  also  is  efficient,  and 
if  universally  and  persistently  followed,  would  eradicate 
the  pest.  There  are  several  parasites  which  destroy  large 
numbers  of  the  larvae.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  land 
and  high  manuring,  by  increasing  the  vigor  of  the  plants, 
enables  them  to  better  withstand  insect  attacks.  Spring 
wheat  suffers  less  than  winter  grain,  and  the  hardy  sorts 
suffer  less  than  the  delicate  varieties. 

HESSIANS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION,  The.  In  the 
18th  century  Germany  was  divided  into  nearly  300 
sovereignties,  each  maintaining  a  court  and  a  military 
force.  The  possible  revenue  was  often  very  limited,  the 
burdens  were  almost  intolerable,  and  the  princelings  were 
often  profligate  and  cruel;  they  did  not  need  their  forces 
for  home  defense,  and  were  glad  to  make  money  for  them¬ 
selves  by  letting  out  their  regiments  for  hire,  though 
except  in  one  case  they  remitted  no  taxes  on  the  people 
from  the  receipts.  England  had  not  sufficient  army  for 
the  American  War,  and  wished  drilled  troops  rather  than 
raw  recruits,  and  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  hire  20,000 
Russian  soldiers,  turned  to  the  German  princes,  with  some 
of  whom  she  had  dynastic  relations,  and  all  of  whom  were 
so  eager  to  sell  their  wares  that  two  of  them  offered  soldiers 
for  hire  immediately  after  Bunker  Hill,  without  waiting 
to  be  asked.  Only  those  which  could  furnish  considerable 
numbers  were  worth  treating  with,  and  all  the  German 
auxiliaries  were  finally  hired  from  six  states;  about  half 
being  from  two  Hessian  states,  and  by  far  the  largest 
(more  than  three  times  greater  than  any  other)  from  one. 
All  were  indiscriminately  termed  ‘Hessians'  as  all  German 
immigrants  were  formerly  called  ‘Palatines.’  The  first 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  1776,  Jan. 
9,  for  4,300  troops;  reinforcements  or  replacements  were 
sent  year  by  year,  till  the  total  had  amounted  to  5,723, 
only  2,708  of  whom  ever  returned.  The  second  was  with 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  1776,  Jan.  15,  for  12,805; 
finally  increased  to  16,992,  of  whom  10,492  returned. 
The  contingents  from  the  others,  under  various  treaties, 
amounted  to  — Hesse-Hanau,  2,038;  Anspach-Baireuth, 
2,353;  Waldeck,  1.225;  Anhalt-Zerbst,  1,152.  Total  sent 
to  America,  29,867,  of  whom  17,313  returned;  the  rest 
either  died  or  remained  as  citizens.  There  were  about 
20,000  in  America  at  any  one  time  after  1776.  These 
forces  cost  Great  Britain  in  subsidies  and  incidentals 
about  £1,770,000;  besides  the  lump  sum,  it  was  obliged  to 
replace  the  dead,  and  at  least  in  one  case  count  three 
wounded  men  as  one  dead  one. 

About  18,000  were  shipped  in  1776;  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  Lieut-Gen.  Philipp  von  Heister,  a  veteran  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  first  division  of  some  8,000 
landed  at  Staten  Island,  August  15,  they  included  a  body 
of  chasseurs  and  grenadiers  under  Lieut.  E.  W.  F.  von 
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Bonop,  an  able  and  daring  officer.  They  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  ana 
all  the  operations  for  capturing  New  York;  and  stormed 
Fort  Washington  with  a  loss  of  56  killed  and  276  wounded. 
During  this  time  the  second  division  of  about  4,000,  under 
Lieut-Gen.  Wilhelm  von  Knyphausen,  joined  them. 
Washington’s  surprise  at  Trenton  fell  on  Col.  Rail’s  brigade 
of  Germans.  Rail  was  a  regular  officer  whose  contempt  for 
the  ragged  Americans  surpassed  that  of  the  most  arrogant 
Briton,  and  he  refused  to  take  the  most  elementary  pre¬ 
cautions  ;  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Early  in  1777  Heister 
was  superseded  by  Knyphausen ;  Howe  finding  the  former 
intractable,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  laying  the  blame 
of  Trenton  upon  him.  Meantime  the  Bruns  wickers  and  a 
Hanau  regiment  under  Baron  von  Riedesel  had  made  a 
clearance  of  Canada;  and  in  1777  they  were  joined  to  the 
expedition  of  Burgoyne  in  whom  Riedesel  had  no  faith. 
It  was  from  this  division  that  Baum’s  detachment  was  sent 
off  to  raid  Vermont,  and  to  meet  its  fate  at  Bennington, 
with  Breymann’s  sent  to  support  it;  365  of  Baum’s  374 
Germans  did  not  return,  and  231  of  Breymann’s  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  Riedesel  and  his  remaining 
men  shared  in  Burgoyne’s  surrender.  Around  Philadelphia, 
at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  Knyphausen’s  command 
was  of  the  first  importance;  and  at  Red  Bank,  Donop  tried 
to  storm  the  American  fort  and  was  mortally  wounded, 
his  command  losing  82  killed  and  229  wounded,  besides  60 
prisoners.  In  the  three  years’  occupation  of  Rhode  Island* 
from  the  fall  of  1776  to  that  of  1779,  about  half  of  the 
British  corps  was  Hessians.  In  the  South,  at  Savannah, 
Charleston,  Pensacola,  Baton  Rouge,  etc.,  they  left  many 
dead ;  and  shared  in  the  bloody  drawn  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House.  Finally,  at  Yorktown,  they  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  actual  fighting,  losing  53  killed  and  131  wounded. 

The  Germans  did  their  duty  bravely  and  faithfully, 
with  loyalty  to  a  service  they  had  been  sold  into  to  no 
profit  of  theirs.  Very  few  deserted,  in  spite  of  constant 
inducements  held  out  to  them ;  a  policy  which  Washington 
strongly  deprecated.  Probably  one  reason  was,  that  they 
were  at  once  recognizable  from  their  speech.  Nor  were 
they  in  the  least  inhumane  or  rapacious:  the  charge  that 
they  were  cruel  barbarians  was  a  mere  political  weapon 
of  the  time.  In  a  strange  country,  they  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  being  murdered  in  reprisal  had  they  been  such;  but 
in  fact  they  appear  to  have  been  well-meaning  men.  Of 
the  29,867  who  came  over,  only  17,313  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Of  the  12,554  remaining,  548  were  killed;  some 
of  the  total  1,652  wounded  died;  some  disappeared;  but  a 
great  number  are  known  to  have  remained  and  settled  in 
the  country.  Grants  were  given  them  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  many  scattered  as  chance  directed.  See  Loweli, 
The  Hessians  in  the  Revolution  (1884). 

HEST,  n.  h&st  [Icel.  heit,  a  vow — from  heita,  to  promise: 
O.H.G.  heiz,  a  command:  see  behest,  of  which  best  is  the 
older  form]:  in  OE.,  a  promise;  a  behest;  a  command. 
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HESTIA,  kSs'ti-a:  Greek  goddess  to  whom  was  ascribed 
the  art  of  house-building,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Vesta  of  the  Romans.  She  typified  home  and  home  life, 
particularly  the  domestic  hearth;  and  politically  the  idea 
that  the  state  was  one  great  family.  It  has  been  argued 
that  if  the  Greek  Hestia  and  Roman  Vesta  were  identical, 
the  worship  of  the  divinity  goes  back  to  a  period  when  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  still  an  undivided  people.  Each 
Latin  community  had  its  public  altar  to  Vesta,  and  a  cen¬ 
tral  one  for  the  whole  people  was  at  Lanuvium,  and  the 
sacred  fires  were  renewed  annually  Mar.  1 .  The  Greeks  had 
a  central  or  common  hearth  at  Athens,  and  the  sacred  fire  of 
Hestia  there  was  always  kept  burning,  or  if  by  any  mis¬ 
chance  it  went  out,  fire  made  only  by  friction  or  obtained 
direct  from  the  sun's  rays  was  used  to  rekindle  it.  Hestia 
was  the  altar  fire,  the  goddess  of  the  family  union;  she 
shared  the  honors  of  all  the  gods;  opening  sacrifices  were 
offered  her ;  and  the  first  and  last  libations  at  the  sacrificial 
meal  were  poured  to  her.  Her  home  was  in  the  Prytaneum, 
or  great  hall  where  the  prytanes  (certain  magistrates  who 
presided  over  the  senate)  met  to  give  audiences  to  the 
people,  offer  sacrifices,  and  feast  with  special  benefactors  of 
their  country.  The  common  hearth-fire  around  which  these 
magistrates  sat,  was  always  burning,  and  there  the  sacred 
rites  were  performed  that  were  believed  to  sanctify  the 
concord  of  city  life.  A  statue  of  Hestia  stood  in  the 
Prytaneum  at  Athens,  and  temples  in  her  honor  stood  in 
Hermione  and  Olympia,  but  such  honors  were  far  less 
usual  to  her  than  to  the  Roman  Vesta. 

HESYCHASTS,  he'si-kasts  or  hes'i-k&sts  [Gr.  hesychazd , 
to  be  quiet]:  mystic  and  contemplative  sect  of  the  Greek 
Church,  who  renewed  in  the  14th  c.  the  errors  and  practices 
of  the  older  Euchites  (q.v.),  and  who  may  be  described  as 
the  Quietists  of  the  East.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  mystics  never  entirely  died 
out  among  the  oriental  monastic  bodies;  but  they  attracted 
unusual  attention  in  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
church  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  14th  c.  A  Basilian  monk, 
named  Barlaam,  native  of  Calabria,  the  ancient  Magna 
Grsecia,  and  himself  of  Greek  origm,  in  a  visit  to  the 
monasteries  of  Greece,  observed  among  the  monks  several 
practices  and  doctrines  which  he  considered  grievously 
reprehensible ;  and  was  particularly  struck  by  the  doctrinal 
abuses  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  the  ‘holy  mountain/ 
the  great  stronghold  of  monasticism  in  Greece.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  the  mystics  of  all  times,  these  monks  placed  all 
perfection  in  contemplation,  and  in  the  elevation  and 
abstraction  of  soul  which  contemplation  produces.  One 
practice  especially  provoked  his  reprobation,  and,  indeed, 
his  ridicule.  Believing  that  in  the  soul  lay  hidden  a  cer¬ 
tain  divine  light,  which  it  was  the  office  of  contemplation 
to  evoke,  they  withdrew  at  stated  times  to  a  retired  place, 
seated  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  fixed  their  eyes  stead¬ 
fastly  on  the  centre  of  the  stomach  (whence  the  sobriquet 
by  which  they  were  known,  omphalopsychoi,  navel-souls ) ; 
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and  they  averred  that,  after  the  allotted  time  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  a  kind  of  heavenly  light  beamed  forth  upon  them 
from  the  soul  (whose  seat,  they  held,  was  in  that  region), 
and  filled  them  with  ectasy  and  supernatural  delight. 
They  declared  that  this  light  was  the  glory  of  God  himself, 
and  they  connected  it  in  some  unexplained  way  with  the 
light  which  appeared  at  the  transfiguration  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  upon  Tabor.  Barlaam  denounced  these  notions  as 
fanatical  and  superstitious.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  explained  and  warmly  defended  by  Gregory  Palamas, 
Abp.  of  Thessalonica ;  and  to  settle  the  controversy,  a  coun¬ 
cil  was  held  in  Constantinople  1341,  which  terminated  in 
the  triumph  of  Palamas  and  the  monks.  The  controversy 
afterward  turned  upon  a  point  of  doctrine — namely,  on 
the  nature  of  the  so-called  divine  light  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  soul  in  this  state  of  contemplation.  Other  coun¬ 
cils  were  called,  one  of  which,  1351,  again  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  monks,  through  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
court  and  of  the  celebrated  John  Cantacuzenus,  an  ardent 
patron  of  the  Hesychasts.  But  the  public  voice  was  hostile 
to  the  sect,  and  at  the  retirement  of  their  patron  Cantacu¬ 
zenus,  who,  1355,  became  a  monk,  they  fell  into  obscurity. 
The  controversy  about  the  ‘Thaboritic  Light,’  however,  is 
still  discussed  in  Greek  theology.  Consult  Rubenberg’s 
work  on  Hesychasts;  Herzog’s  Realencyclopadie.  See 
Hypnotism. 

HESYCHIUS,  he-stk'i-tis :  Greek  grammarian  ofAlex- 
andria,  of  a  period  variously  assigned  between  the  latter 
part  of  the  4th  c.  and  the  middle  of  the  7th:  author  of  a 
Greek  lexicon,  taken  partly  from  earlier  works  of  a  similar 
character,  with  the  addition  of  new  words  and  examples 
from  the  writings  of  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physi¬ 
cians.  Its  value  is  very  great,  as  it  supplies  extensive  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Greek  language  and  literature, 
especially  of  an  antiquarian  kind.  The  first  was  published, 
Venice  1514;  the  best  is  by  Alberti  and  Ruhnken  (2  vols.- 
Leyden  1746-66),  to  which  additions  were  made  by  Schow 
(Leip.  1792).  Compare  Ranke,  De  Lexici  Hesychiani  vera 
Origine  et  genuina  Forma  (Leip.  and  Quedlinburg,  1831). — 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  foregoing  is  the  historian 
Hesychius  of  Meletus,  surnamed  the  ‘Illustrious,’  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.,  and  was  author  of  the 
following  works:  (1)  On  eminent  teachers  ( Peri  ton  en 
Paideia  lampsanton  Sophon ) ;  (2)  On  the  city  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  ( Peri  ton  Patrion  Konstantinoupoleos ) ;  (3)  A 
chronicle  or  history  ( Biblion  Historikon,  etc.),  from  the 
earliest  times,  to  the  death  of  Anastasius:  it  is  now  lost. 
See  Orellius,  Hesychii  Opera  (Leip.  1820). 

HETAIRISM,  n.  Ke-tir'izm  [Gr.  hetaira,  a  mistress,  a 
courtesan]:  the  system  of  communal  marriage  as  practiced 
by  some  tribes;  indiscriminate  concubinage. 

HETERARCHY,  n.  het'er-dr'ki  [Gr.  heteros,  another 
arche,  rule]:  the  government  of  an  alien. 

HETERO,  hU'er-d,  or  Heter,  het'er  [Gr.  heterds,  an- 
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other]:  a  common  prefix,  meaning  another;  one  opposite  or 
different;  denoting;  dissimilarity;  irregular;  abnormal. 

HETEROCEPHALOUS,  a.  het'er-o-sej'd-lus  [Gr.  heterds, 
another;  keph&le,  the  head]:  in  bot.,  having  some  flower- 
heads  male,  and  other  female,  on  the  same  plant. 

HETEROCERCAL,  het'er-6-ser'kal  [Gr.  heterds,  another; 
kerkos,  a  tail]:  term  designating  a  peculiarity  of  structure 
in  the  tail  of  some  fishes,  in  which  the  tail  is  unsymmetri- 
cal  with  reference  to  the  body  of  the  fish  or  the  vertebral 
column;  the  Vertebral  column  being  prolonged  into  the 
upper  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  tail,  and  a  second  lobe,  more  or 
less  distinct,  appearing  on  the  under  side.  The  hetero- 
cercal  tail  is  of  great  importance  to  the  paleontologist 
being  characteristic  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  sharks, 
rays,  and  most  ganoids.  Although  apparently  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  equally  lobed  or  homocercal  type  seen 
in  bony  fishes,  the  study  of  development  shows  the  latter 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  former  type;  compare  the  tail 
of  a  young  salmon  with  that  of  a  shark  and  a  herring. 

HETEROCHROMOUS,  a.  het'er-d-kro'mhs  [Gr.  heterds , 
another;  chroma,  color]:  in  bot.,  having  the  central  florets 
of  a  different  color  from  those  of  the  circumference. 

HETEROCLITE,  n.  het'er-o-klit  [Gr.  heteros,  another; 
klitos,  a  slope]:  anything  irregular  or  anomalous — particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  grammar:  Adj.,  varying  from  the  common 
forms;  irregular.  Het'eroclit'ic,  a.  -o-klU'ik,  or  Het'- 
eroclit'ical,  a.  -i-k&l,  deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

HETEROCYSTS,  n.  plu.  het'er-o-sists  [Gr.  heteros,  an¬ 
other; kustis,  a  bag]:  in  bot.,  colorless  large  cells,  incapable 
of  division,  occuring  at  intervals  in  the  threads  of  Nosto- 
chineae. 

HETERODOX,  a.  het'er-6-ddks  [Gr.  heterds,  another; 
doxa,  an  opinion]:  contrary  to  right  doctrines  or  tenets; 
holding  doctrines  contrarv  to  those  established  or  generally 
received;  heretical;  opposed  to  orthodox.  Het'erodoxy- 
n.  -doks-i,  the  state  of  being  heterodox;  opinions  or  doc, 
trines  contrary  to  those  generally  received ;  heresy. 

HETERODROMOUS,  a.  het'er-od'rdm-us  [Gr.  heterds, 
different;  dromos,  a  course]:  in  bot.,  running  in  different 
directions — applied  to  the  arrangement  of  leaves  in 
branches  in  a  different  manner  from  the  stem;  having 
spirals  running  in  opposite  directions. 

HETERGECIUM,  n.  het'er-e' shl-urn  [Gr.  heterds,  another; 
different;  oikos,  a  house]:  sometimes  applied  to  the 
potato  fungus,  so  named  on  the  supposition  that  it  exists  as 
a  parasite  on  some  other  plant  before  it  attacks  the  potato. 
Hetero:cism,  n.  hdt'er-e-slzm,  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
parasitic  fungus,  which  is  found  in  one  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  on  one  body,  and  in  another  stage  of  development  on 
a  different  body. 

HETEROGAMOUS,  a.  het'er-og'd-mds  [Gr.  heteros,  an¬ 
other,  gamos,  marriage]:  in  bot.,  having  the  essential  parts 
of  fructification  on  different  spikelets  from  the  same  root; 
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having  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Het'- 
erog'amy,  n.  a  circuitous  method  of  fertilization  in 

plants,  in  contradistinction  to  orthogamy,  or  direct  fertiliza¬ 
tion  ;  the  state  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  arranged  in 
some  unusual  manner. 

HETEROGANGLIATE,  a.  hU'er-o-g&ng'gU-at  [Gr.  het- 
Zrtis,  another,  different ;  gangglion,  a  little  tumor  under  the 
skin]:  in  zool.,  having  a  nervous  system  in  which  the  gan¬ 
glia  are  scattered  and  unsymmetrical,  as  in  the  mollusca. 
Heterogangliata,  term  introduced  by  Owen,  and  adopted 
by  some  zoologists,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  zoolog¬ 
ical  classification  founded  on  the  nervous  system  in  ani¬ 
mals,  to  designate  the  Mollusca  of  Cuvier,  with  which  are 
ranked  the  ‘zoophytes’  of  the  division  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa. 
The  nervous  centres  or  ganglia  are  not  arranged  in  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  series  of  symmetrical  pairs,  but  are  variously  dis¬ 
tributed  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  one  principal  gan¬ 
glionic  mass,  however,  occupying  a  position  above  the  gul¬ 
let,  with  which  all  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  which 
exist  are  connected:  with  it,  also,  all  the  other  ganglia  com¬ 
municate. — This  new  term  has  not  been  taken  into  general 
use  among  systematic  zoologists,  yet  it  certainly  indicates 
a  most  important  character  in  the  organization  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  indicated. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  a.  htt'er-d-je'nl-tis,OT  Het'er- 
oge'neal,  a.  -rie-dl  [Gr.  het^rds,  another ;  gends,  a  kind]:  of 
a  different  kind  or  nature;  unlike;  dissimilar;  confused  and 
contradictory,  the  opposite  of  homogeneous.  Het'eroge'- 
neousness,  n.  Het'eroge'neously,  ad.  -Vi.  Het  er- 
ogene,ity,  n.  -firne'l-ti,  opposition  of  nature ;  dissimilarity. 
Heterogenesis,  n.  het' er-o-jen'^-sis  [Gr.  genesis ,  origin, 
source]:  the  doctrine  that  certain  organisms  are  capable  of 
giving  origin  to  others  totally  different  from  themselves, 
which  show  no  tendency  to  revert  to  the  parent  form 
sometimes  applied  to  spontaneous  generation,  in  which 
living  cells  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  inorganic 
matter. 

HETEROLOGOUS,  a.  het'Zr-61'd-gtis  [Gr.  heteros,  an¬ 
other,  different;  logos,  speech,  appearance]:  in  anal.,  ap¬ 
plied  to  growths  which  are  unlike  normal,  mature  tissues; 
naving  a  new  growth  of  simple  and  normal  tissue,  but 
occurring  in  an  organ  of  a  different  structure  and  at  a 
distance  from  tissue  of  the  same  kind. 

HETEROMEROUS,  a.  het'er-dm'e-rils  [Gr.  heterds,  an¬ 
other,  different;  meros,  a  part,  a  portion]:  \nhot.,  applied 
to  lichens  where  the  thallus  appears  stratified  by  the  crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  gonidia  into  one  layer,  and  the  hypse  form  two 
layers;  in  zool.,  applied  to  the  coleopterous  insects  which 
have  five  joints  in  the  tarsus  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  ot 
legs,  and  only  four  joints  in  the  tarsus  of  the  third  pair. 
Heteromerans,  n.  plu.  hel'er-dm'e-rdnz,  coleopterous 
insects  whose  legs  have  a  different  structure  from  one 
another. 
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HETEROMORPHIC,  a.  het'er-d-mdr'fik  [Gr.  heterds, 
another,  different;  morphe ,  shape,  form]:  differing  in  form 
ur  shape;  in  hot.,  having  different  forms  of  flowers  as 
regards  stamens  and  pistils,  these  being  necessary  forfertili- 
zation,  as  in  primula.  Hetermorphism,  n.  het'er-d-mdr'- 

gzm,  a  deviation  from  the  natural  form  or  structure. 

eteromorphous,  a.  het'er-o-mdr'fus,  having  an  irregular 
or  unusual  form;  having  more  than  one  form  of  flower 
differing  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  essential  organs. 
Heteromorphy,  n.  het'er-o-mbr'  ft,  deformity  in  plants. 

HETEROPATHIC,  a.  het'er-o-p&th'lk  [Gr.  hUerds, 
another;  pathos ,  suffering]:  regulating  by  a  different 
action,  force,  or  law.  Het'erop'athy,  n.  -dp'd-thi,  same 
as  Allopathy. 

HETEROPHAGI,  n.  plu.  het'br-df'd-ji  [Gr.  hetbrds, 
another;  phago,  I  eat]:  applied  to  birds  that  are  born  in  a 
helpless  condition,  and  require  to  be  fed  by  the  parents  for 
a  period. 

HETEROPHORI A :  a  condition  in  which  the  visual 
axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  not  parallel. 

HETEROPHYLLOUS,  a.  het'er-d-fil'ltis  [Gr.  hUerds, 
another;  phullon,  a  leaf]:  in  bot.,  presenting  two  different 
forms  of  leaves  on  the  same  stem.  Het'erophylly,  n. 
-fil'li,  the  variation  in  the  leaves  of  plants  in  external 
form. 

HETEROPLASTIC,  a.  het'er-o-pltis'tlk  [Gr.  hbterbs, 
another;  plastikos,  formed,  fashioned — from  plasso ,  I 
form]:  in  anat.,  applied  to  those  growths  which  are  un¬ 
like  the  tissues  from  which  they  take  their  rise;  heter¬ 
ologous. 

HETEROPOD,  n.  het'er-b-pbd  [Gr.  hetbrbs,  another; 
pous,  or  poda,  a  foot]:  one  of  the  Heteropoda.  Heterop- 
oda,  het-er-op'o-da,  group  of  branchial  gasteropoda,  in 
which  the  propodium  is  turned  into  a  laterally  compressed 
fin,  while  the  epipodia  are  absent — i.e.,  in  which  the  foot 
is  so  modified  as  to  form  a  swimming  organ.  The  Heterop¬ 
oda  are  the  same  as  Nucleobranchiata  of  De  Blainville; 
and  S.  O.  Woodward  prefers  the  later  name.  They  are 
delicate  and  transparent  animals,  some  only  with  shells. 
They  swim  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  instead  of  creeping  at 
the  bottom;  families,  Firolidce  and  Atlantidce:  in  paleon., 
the  heteropoda  came  into  being  not  later  than  the  Lower 
Silurian. 

HETEROP'TERA.  See  Hemiptera. 
HETERORHIZAL,  a.  het'er-b-ri'zbl  [Gr.  hums,  an¬ 
other;  rhiza,  a  root]:  in  bot.,  applied  to  rootlets  proceeding 
from  various  points  of  a  spore  during  germination ;  rooting 
from  no  fixed  point. 

HETEROSCIAN,  a.  het'er-osh'i-bn  [Gr.  heterbs,  another 
skid,  a  shadow]:  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  in  allusion  to 
their  shadows,  at  noon,  always  falling  in  one  direction 
in  the  one  case  toward  the„  north,  and  in  the  other 
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toward  the  south:  N.  an  inhabitant  of  either  of  those  parts 
of  the  earth. 

HETEROSOMATA,  h2t-er-os-d'ma-td :  group  of  flat¬ 
fishes,  sometimes  classified  as  a  sub-order  of  teleost  fishes, 
now  generally  assigned  as  a  family,  Pleuronectidoe,  of  sub¬ 
order  Anacanthini,  of  order  Teleostei:  see  Flat-fish: 

PLEURONECTIDiE. 

HETEROSPOROUS,  a.  Ketfer-6sfp6-rtis  [Gr.  heteros, 
another;  spara,  spore,  seed]:  in  cryptogamic  plants,  having 
both  microspores  and  macrospores  on  the  same  individual. 

HETEROTAXY,  n  het'er-o-tdks'l  [Gr.  heteros,  another; 
taxis,  arrangement]:  in  hot.,  the  deviation  of  organs  from 
their  ordinary  position  or  arrangement. 
~HETEROTROPAL,  a.  het'er-ot'rd-pdl;  or  Het'erot'ro- 
pous,  a.  -ptis  [Gr.  heterds,  another;  trope,  a  turning]:  lying 
across— applied  to  the  embryo  of  seeds  when  they  lie  in  an 
oblique  position. 

HETMAN,  n.  het'mdn  [Pol.  hetman;  Russ,  ataman,  a. 
head  man  or  chieftain]:  title  of  the  head  or  general  of  the 
Cossacks,  now  retained  only  among  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  From  earliest  times  the  hetman  was  elected  by  the 
assembled  people;  the  mode  of  election  being  by  throwing 
their  fur  caps  at  the  candidate  they  preferred,  and  the  one 
who  had  the  largest  number  of  caps  was  declared  duly 
elected.  The  power  of  the  hetman  was  very  great,  and 
extended  over  life  and  death.  When  the  Cossacks,  1654, 
submitted  to  the  Russians,  the  hetman  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  rights  as  formerly.  Empress  Catharine  entirely 
abolished  the  dignity  of  hetman  of  the  Ukraine,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  a  government  consisting  of  eight  members.  The 
Don  Cossacks  have,  indeed,  retained  their  hetman,  but  he 
possesses  only  the  shadow  of  his  former  power.  The  last 
elective  hetman  was  Count  Platoff,  prominent  in  the  wars 
with  France  (1812-14).  After  his  death,  the  hetman  was 
appointed  by  the  czar;  and  ultimately  the  title  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  grand  duke,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

HEUCH'ERA  AMERICA'NA.  See  Alum  Root. 

HEULANDITE,  n.  hu'l&n-dii  [after  Heuland,  the  min¬ 
eralogist]  a  mineral,  usually  of  a  white,  but  also  of  a  flesh 
or  tile-red  color,  occurring  in  detached  crystals,  and  in 
layers  and  granular  masses ;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime. 

HEVELIUS,  he-vefli-us,  Ger.  ha-va'le-As  (or  Hevel,  or 
Hewel,  ha'vel,  or  Hewelke,  hd-velk'eh,  or  Hovelke), 
Johann:  astronomer:  1611-87;  b.  Danzig;  of  an  honorable 
and  wealthy  family.  In  1641  he  erected  an  observatory  in 
his  own  house,  and  furnished  it  with  large  telescopes  con¬ 
structed  by  himself.  He  published  numerous  astronomical 
works  Hevelius  was  the  first  astronomer  (1661)  with  the 
exception  of  Gassendi  (1631),  to  observe  a  transit  of 
Mercury;  and  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  he  ranks 
next  to  ’Flamsteed  among  the  astronomers  of  his  day. 
Delambre  gives  ten  pages  to  the  notice  of  his  labors  in  his 
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Historie  de  V  Astron.  Mod.,  and  his  life  has  been  written  by 
J.  H.  Wesphal  (Konigsb.  1820). 

HEW,  v.  hu  [Icel.  hdggva ,  to  strike,  to  cut:  AS.  heawan; 
Dut.  hauwen;  Ger.  hauen,  to  hew]:  to  cut;  to  chop;  to 
hack:  N.  in  0E.}  destruction  by  cutting  down.  Hew'ing, 
imp.  Hewed,  pt.  and  pp.  hud.  Hewn,  pp.  hun.  Hew'er, 
n.  -er,  one  who.  Hewed,  or  Hewn,  a.  made  smooth  and 
even  by  cutting,  as  with  a  chisel ;  shaped  by  cutting.  To 
HEW  DOWN,  to  cut  down;  to  fell  by  cutting.  To  hew 
out,  to  shape;  to  hollow. 

HEWES,  hiiz,  Joseph:  1730-1779,  Nov.  10;  b.  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  J.:  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  engaged  in  com¬ 
mercial  business  in  Philadelphia,  removed  to  Edenton, 
N.  C.,  1763,  was  elected  a  state  senator  the  same  year, 
member  of  the  continental  congress  1774-77,  and  the  first 
actual  sec.  of  the  navy  1779.  He  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Soc.  of  Friends  on  the  denunciation  of  the  congress 
in  which  he  served  by  a  general  convention  of  the  society. 

HEW'IT,  Augustine  Francis,  d.d.:  Rom.  Cath.  priest: 
b.  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1820,  Nov.  27 ;  d.  1897,  July  3.  Son  of 
Nathaniel  H.,  d.d.  (1788-1867),  Congl.  and  Presb.  minister. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1839,  entered  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Theol.  Institute,  Conn.,  was  licensed  as  a  Congl. 
minister  1842,  ordained  a  Prot.  Episc.  deacon  1843, 
received  into  the  Rom.  Cath.  church  1846,  ordained  priest 
1847,  joined  the  Redemptorist  order  1850,  and  became  a 
leading  member  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul  on  its 
organization  1858.  From  1865  he  was  prof,  of  philosophy, 
theol.,  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  later  superior,  in  the 
Paulist  Seminary  in  New  York.  He  edited  the  Catholic 
World  1869-74,  published  numerous  works,  and  received 
the  degree  d.d.,  from  Amherst  College  1877. 

HEWITT,  hii'U ,  Abram  Stevens,  ll.d.,  statesman:  b. 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  1822,  July  31;  d.  New  York,  1903, 
Jan.  18.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1842,  was 
acting  prof,  of  mathematics  there  1843,  admitted  to  the 
bar  1845,  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Cooper  1855,  and 
became  associated  with  him  and  his  son  Edward  Cooper 
in  extensive  iron  works.  He  was  sec.  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Cooper  Union  (p.v.)  from  its  incorporation, 
an  organizer  of  the  ‘county  democracy’  in  New  York, 
member  of  congress  (excepting  one  term)  1874-86,  elected 
mayor  of  New  York  1886,  and  defeated  for  that  office  1888. 
In  1867  he  reported  on  iron  and  steel  at  the  world’s  fair 
in  Paris,  1876  was  chairman  of  the  democratic  national 
committee,  and  pres,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.  1883  was  orator  at  the  opening  of  tue  East 
River  Bridge,  and  1887  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from 
Columbia  College. 

HEWITT,  Peter  Cooper,  American  capitalist  and 
inventor:  b.  New  York  1861.  He  is  the  son  of  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  (q.v.),  was  educated  at  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken, 
and  Columbia  College.  He  entered  business  with  his 
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father  and  invented  improvements  in  the  processes  of 
the  Peter  Cooper  glue  factory,  which  the  Hewitt  firm  con¬ 
trols.  Turning  his  attention  to  electricity  he  invented 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp  and  static  converter.  The  lamp 
in  its  present  form  consists  of  a  glass  tube  of  any  desired 
shape  with  a  bulb  at  one  end  which  contains  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury.  All  air  is  exhausted  from  the  tube, 
which  thereupon  fills  with  vapor  from  the  mercury  in  the 
bulb.  Electrodes  are  provided  at  each  end  of  the  lamp, 
the  negative  electrode  in  the  bulb  of  mercury  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  electrode  at  the  opposite  end.  On  passing  a  direct 
current  through  the  lamp  the  vapor  which  fills  the  tube 
is  rendered  incandescent  and  gives  off  a  steady,  blue-white 
light.  Owing  to  the  great  resistance  at  the  negative 
electrode  to  the  initial  flow  of  current,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  high  voltage  to  start  the  lamp.  This  is  commonly 
done  by  passing  a  spark  from  a  ‘choking’  coil  through  the 
negative  electrode,  which  when  once  penetrated  offers  but 
slight  resistance  to  the  flow  of  current.  If  for  any  reason 
the  current  is  interrupted,  the  high  resistance  is  immedi¬ 
ately  resumed  and  must  be  broken  down  again  before 
permitting  further  flow  of  current. 

The  light  given  off  by  this  lamp  is  entirely  lacking  in 
red  rays,  and  consequently  does  not  reveal  the  real  color 
of  the  objects  it  falls  upon.  It  is,  however,  of  great  value 
as  a  photographic  illuminator  being  rich  in  actinic  rays, 
which  most  affect  the  photographic  plate.  Mr.  Hewitt 
is  investigating  with  a  view  to  discover  means  to  turn 
some  of  the  rays  of  the  incandescent  vapor  into  red  rays. 
This  discovery  will  be  a  means  of  great  economy,  because 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp  is  probably  the  cheapest  artificial 
light  in  the  world.  The  mercury  vapor  lamp  consumes 
one  half  watt  per  candle-power,  as  against  3^  watts  in 
the  incandescent  lamp. 

HEWLETT,  hii'let ,  Maurice  Henry,  English  author: 
b.  London,  1861,  Jan.  22.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Gay 
Hewlett,  a  writer  of  some  little  note,  and  was  educated 
at  the  London  International  College,  Isleworth.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891,  and  in  1896-1900  was 
keeper  of  the  land  revenue  records  and  enrolments.  His 
reputation  was  made  as  an  interpreter  of  the  more  recondite 
phases  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  middle  ages,  especially 
in  Italy.  His  style  is  a  skilful  medium  for  his  purpose,  but 
frequently  so  archaized  as  to  be  somewhat  difficult.  His 
books  are:  Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany  (1895),  a  collection 
of  Italian  studies;  The  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines  (1895); 
Songs  and  Meditations  (1897) ;  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd 
(1898);  The  Forest  Lovers  (1898),  his  first  popular  success; 
Little  Novels  of  Italy  (1899);  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  (1900); 
New  Canterbury  Tales  (1901);  Fond  Adventures  (1904);  The 
Queen’s  Quair  (1904);  The  Road  in  Tuscany  (1904);  The 
Fool  Errant  (1905);  etc. 

HEX,  heks  [Gr.  hex,  six]:  a  common  prefix,  meaning  six. 
Hexachord,  n.  Mks'd-kdwrd  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and  L.  chorda; 
Gr.  chorde ,  a  string  or  chord]:  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  their  music,  to  the  great  sixth.  In  modern 
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music,  hexachord  denotes  the  six  diatonic  degrees  of 
which  Guido  formed  his  scale,  better  known  by  the  six 
syllables,  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  to  which  the  scale  was 
sung.  The  name  is  given  also  to  a  musical  instrument  of 
six  strings. 

HEXAD,  n.  heks'dd  [Gr.  hex,  six]-  in  chem.,  an  element 
having  a  combining  power  of  six  equivalents;  a  sex- 
equivalent  element. 

HEXADACTYLOUS,  a.  heks-a-dak'tll-tis  [Gr.  hex,  six; 
daktulous,  finger,  a  toe]:  having  six  fingers  or  toes. 

HEXAGON,  n.  heks'd-gdn  [Gr.  hex,  six;  gonid,  a  corner]: 
figure  of  six  sides  and  six  angles ;  when  the  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  hexagon.  The  side  of  a 
regular  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  radius, 
and  by  joining  the  center  with  the  angular  points  six 
equilateral  triangles  will  be  formed.  This  property  of  the 
hexagon  furnishes  a  very  simple  method  of  dividing  a 
circle  into  six  equal  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
structing  the  hexagon,  by  merely  laying  off  round  the 
circle  lines  equal  to  the  radius.  Of  the  three  figures  which 
on  being  repeated  can  completely  fill  a  plane  (the  equila¬ 
teral  triangle,  square,  and  hexagon),  the  hexagon  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  area  within  a  given  perimeter,  the 
proportions  between  the  three  different  figures  being 
nearly  as  the  numbers  4,  5b,  6.  Thus  bees,  making 
their  cells  of  a  hexagonal  form,  inclose  the  greatest  space 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  wax.  Hex' agonal, 
-dg'o-ndl,  having  six  angles  and  six  sides.  Hexag'onally, 
ad.  -U.  Hex'agyn'ian,  a.  -d-jin'i-dn,  also  Hexag'ynous, 
a.  -af  in-us  [Gr.  gune,  female]:  in  hot.,  having  six  styles  or 
pistils.  Hex'ahe'dral,  a.  -he'drtil  [Gr.  hedrd,  a  base  or 
seat]:  having  six  equal  sides.  Hex'ahe'dron,  n.  -drdn, 
one  of  the  five  regular  solids,  according  to  Plato;  but  in 
modern  times  the  term  Cube  (q.v.)  is  used  in  this  significa¬ 
tion,  and  hexahedron  is  taken  to  include  all  solid  figures  of 
six  faces. 

HEXAGONENCHYMA,  n.  kaks'  d-gdn-Zng'ki-md  [Gr. 
hexagonios,  or  hexagonos,  six-angled ;  engchuma,  an  infusion 
— from  chuma,  tissue,  juice]:  cellular  tissue  which  when 
cut  in  any  direction  exhibits  a  hexagonal  form. 

HEXAMETER,  n.  heks-dm'-eter  [Gr.  hex,  six;  metron,  a 
measure]:  the  most  important  form  of  classical  verse;  the 
heroic  or  epic  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  grandest 
examples  of  which  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
and  the  Mneid  of  Virgil.  It  consists,  as  its  name  implies! 
of  six  feet  or  measures,  the  last  of  which  must  be  a  spondee 
(a  measure  composed  of  two  long  syllables),  and  the 
penultimate  a  dactyl  (one  long  syllable  and  two  short). 
If  the  penultimate  is  also  a  spondee,  the  verse  is  said 
to  be  spondaic.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  hex¬ 
ameter: 

Polld  d’d  |  nantd,  kd  |  tantd,  pdr  |  antd  te  |  dochmid  |  t'elthon. 

JHF  OME  R. 

TltyrZ  |  tu  pdtu  |  loe,  reed  |  bans  sub  \  legmine  \  fagi. 

Virgil. 
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The  hexameter  has  been  frequently  employed  in  modern 
poetry,  especially  in  German  and  English.  The  facility 
with  which  the  first  of  these  languages  forms  compounds 
is  favorable  to  its  use;  and  Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Voss 
have  produced  admirable  specimens.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  English  is  not  too  stubborn  and  intractable  for 
the  free-flowing  majesty  of  the  hexameter;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  had  much  discussion  among  scholars;  though 
many  think  that  the  Evangeline  of  Longfellow,  and  to 
some  extent  the  Vacation  Ramble  of  Clough,  have  shown 
the  practicability  of  this  measure  in  English.  A  judgment 
on  this  may  be  formed  from  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline: 

‘This  is  the  |  forest  pri  |  meval.  The  |  murmuring  |  pines  and 
the  |  hemlocks 

Bearded  with  |  moss,  and  with  |  garments  |  green,  indis  |  tinct  in 
the  |  twilight 

Stand  like  I  Druids  of  |  eld,  with  |  voices  I  sad  and  pro  |  phetic. 

Stand  like  |  harpers  |  hoar  with  |  beards  that  |  rest  on  their  |  bosoms.’ 

The  last  two  lines  show  where  English  versification  is 
weak — viz.,  in  its  spondees,  unaccented  syllables  being 
compelled  to  do  the  duty  of  accented  ones.  Hexameter, 
a.  having  six  poetic  feet.  Hex'amet'rical,  a.  -met'ri-kdl, 
also  Hex'amet'ric  a.  -rik,  consisting  of  six  poetic  feet. 

HEXANDRIAN,  a.  heks-dn' dri-dn,  or  Hexan'drous, 
a.  -dribs,  [Gr.  hex ,  six;  aner,  a  man;  andros ,  of  a  man]: 
having  six  stamens,  of  the  genus  Hexan'dria,  n.  -dri-d. 
Hexan'gular,  a.  -dng'gu-ler  [L.  angulus,  a  corner]:  hav¬ 
ing  six  angles  or  corners. 

HEXAPARTITE,  a.  heks-a-pdrt'it  [Gr.  hex,  six;  L.  par¬ 
titas,  divided]:  in  arch.,  term  applied  to  a  vault  divided  by 
its  arching  into  six  parts. 

HEXAPETALOUS,  a.  heks' d-pet' d-lds  [Gr.  hex,  six; 
petdlon,  a  leaf]:  having  six  petals  or  flower  leaves.  Hex- 
apetaloid,  a.  heks' d-pet' dl-oyd  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]:  in 
hot.,  having  six  colored  parts  like  petals. 

HEXAPLA,  n  fieks'a-pld  [Gr.  hexaplous,  sixfold — from 
hex,  six;  apldds,  single,  plain]:  collection  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  six  versions  of  the  Gr.  and  Heb.  text,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  columns.  Hex'aplar,  a  -pldr,  containing  six 
columns  of  the  same  matter  in  different  versions,  or  in 
different  languages.  The  Hexapla,  celebrated  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  compiled  by 
Origen  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  purity  of  its  text, 
and  bringing  it  into  closer  agreement  with  the  original 
Hebrew.  In  the  multiplication  of  transcripts  of  the  Greek 
text,  numerous  errors  had  crept  in;  and  in  the  frequent 
controversies  which  arose  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek 
or  Hellenist  (q.v.)  Christians,  the  latter,  in  appealing  to 
the  Greek  text,  were  often  mortified  by  the  discovery  that 
it  did  not  represent  faithfully  the  Hebrew  original.  To 
meet  this  evil,  Origen  undertook  to  provide  a  means  of  at 
least  verifying  the  genuine  Greek  text,  as  well  as  of  con¬ 
fronting  it  with  the  original.  With  this  view  he  prepared 
what  is  known  as  his  Tetrapla,  or  ‘fourfold’  version, 
which  he  afterward  extended  into  the  Hexapla.  The 
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Tetrapla  contained,  in  four  parallel  columns,  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  together  with  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion.  The  Hexapla  contained,  in  addition,  the 
Hebrew  text,  together  with  a  transcript  of  that  text  in 
Greek  characters.  In  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  were  superadded  one,  two,  and  even  three  other 
versions ;  so  that  in  some  parts  the  work  contains  nine  col¬ 
umns,  whence  it  is  occasionally  designated  the  Hen- 
neapla,  or  ‘ninefold.'  Of  the  origin  of  these  latter  ver¬ 
sions  little  is  known. 

The  Hexapla,  however,  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  compilation  of  these  versions.  In  the  margin  were 
given  notes  chiefly  explanatory,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
Hebrew  names.  But  a  still  more  important  characteristic 
of  the  work  were  its  restorations  and  corrections  of  the 
original,  in  which  Origen  was  guided  chiefly  by  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  Theodotion.  This,  however,  he  did,  not  effect  by 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  received  text;  but,  while  he 
retained  the  common  text,  by  indicating  with  the  help  of 
certain  signs  (an  asterisk  for  an  addition;  an  obelisk  for  a 
retrenchment)  the  corrections  which  he  sought  to  intro¬ 
duce.  Both  these  texts,  the  common  {koine  ekdosis )  and 
that  of  the  Hexapla,  are  found  combined  in  existing  mss. 
The  Hexapla,  as  a  whole,  has  long  been  lost;  several  edi¬ 
tions  of  those  fragments  of  it  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
recover  have  been  printed;  by  far  the  most  complete  of 
which  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine,  Montfaucon 
(2  vols.  fol.  Paris  1714),  which  retains,  so  far  as  it  was  pre¬ 
served  in  the  mss.,  the  arrangement  and  even  the  asterisks 
of  Origen.  For  more  detailed  account,  see  the  preface  and 
Prceliminaria  of  the  work. 

HEXAPOD,  n.  heks'd-pdd  [Gr.  hex,  six;  pous,  or  poda, 
a  foot]:  a  creature  having  six  legs,  as  insects.  Hexap- 
odous,  a.  Keks-dp' o-dtis,  having  six  legs. 

HEXASTICH,  n.  heks'd-stik  [Gr.  hex,  six;  stichos,  a 
verse],  a  poem  consisting  of  six  verses. 

HEXASTYLE,  n.  heks'd-snl  [Gr.  hex,  six;  stulds,  a 
column]:  a  building  with  six  columns  in  front,  or  with  six 
columns  to  support  the  roof. 

HEXATEUCH,  hex'a-tuk  [Gr.  hex,  six;  teuchos,  tool, 
book]:  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible — Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua — con¬ 
sidered  as  one  specially  connected  series.  See  Pentateuch. 

HEXYL,  n.  heks'll  [Gr.  hex,  six;  hule,  material  of 
which  a  thing  is  made]:  a  name  applied  to  the  class  of 
alcohols  containing  six  atoms  of  carbon ;  an  aromatic  oily 
liquid. 

HEYDAY,  int.  ha'da  [Ger.  heyda,  an  exclamation  of 
high  spirits:  Sw.  hojta,  to  shout:  Gael,  aite,  glad,  joyful]: 
an  exclamation  of  frolic  or  exultation:  N.  frolic;  wildness 
-r-applied  to  youth.  Note.— Heyday  is  often  a  mere 
synonym  for  high-day,  as  in  ‘heyday  of  youth.’ 

HEYDEGUY,  n.  ha'de-gi  [connected  with  Heyday]:  in 
OE.,  a  joyful  and  frolicsome  dance. 


ME  Y  DEN  -HEYNE. 

HEYDEN,  hi' den,  Jan  van  der;  1637-1712,  Sep,  12;  b. 
Gorkum,  Holland:  architectural  and  landscape  painter. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael, 
painted  m  partnership  with  Adrian  van  der  Velde  till 
1672,  studied  mechanics,  made  valuable  improvements  in 
the  fire-engine,  and  became  supt.  of  lighting  and  director 
of  the  firemen’s  companies  at  Amsterdam.  In  his  paint¬ 
ings  he  confined  himself  to  architectural  exteriors  (with 
landscape),  in  which  he  was  remarkably  precise  and  pains¬ 
taking;  but  depended  on  Van  der  Velde  and  Lingelbach 
for  figure  embellishment. 

HEY'DUKE.  SeeHAJDUK. 

HEYLIN,  ha'Un,  Peter,  d.d.:  English  clergyman, 
historian,  and  polemic  writer:  1600,  Nov.  29 — 1662,  May 
8;  b.  Burford,  Oxfordshire;  of  an  ancient  Welsh  family 
belonging  to  Montgomeryshire.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  d.d.  Through  the  interest  of 
Laud,  in  whose  theory  of  church  and  king  he  devoutly 
believed,  Heylin  was  appointed  chaplain-in-ordinary  to 
King  Charles  1629.  Subsequently,  he  held  a  variety  of 
livings,  but  was  deprived  of  them  during  the  period  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  the  restoration,  he  was  made  sub-dean 
of  Westminster,  an  office  which  many  of  his  friends  thought 
an  utterly  inadequate  reward  of  his  literary  services  to  the 
royal  cause.  Heylin  was  a  very  voluminous  controversial 
writer,  but  his  works  are  of  value  now  only  as  illustrative 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  ecclesiastical  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  Among  his  more  than  50  works, 
are:  History  of  the  Sabbath;  Ecclesia  Vindicata,  or  the 
Church  of  England.  Justified;  Theologia  Veterum;  Examen 
Historicum,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  violent 
attack  on  Fuller’s  Church  History,  which  involved  him  in 
controversy  with  that  author;  Historia  Quinquarticularis, 
or  a  defense  of  Arminianism ;  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  HZrius  Redivivus,  or  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Presbyterians. 

HEYNE,  hl'neh,  Christian  Gottlob:  German  critic 
and  archaeologist  of  great  celebrity:  1729,  Sep.  25 — 1812, 
July  14;  b.  near  Chemnitz,  Upper  Saxony;  son  of  a  poor 
weaver.  The  pastor  of  Chemnitz,  himself  very  poor,  pro¬ 
cured  tuition  for  Heyne  at  a  school  in  the  suburbs,  and 
afterward  sent  him  to  Leipsic  Univ.,  but  failed  to  give  him 
money  for  his  support.  His  sufferings  there  were  fright¬ 
ful,  but  his  endurance  was  heroic.  In  1753,  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  under-clerk  in  the  Bruhl  library  at  Dres¬ 
den.  In  this  humble  office,  he  prepared  his  edition  of 
Tibullus,  which  saw  the  light  1755,  and  happening  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Rhunken  of  Leyden,  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  that  scholar.  In  1756,  unfortunately  for  Heyne,  the 
Seven  Years’  War  broke  out.  Frederick  the  Great  marched 
against  Dresden,  and  burned,  among  other  things,  the 
Bruhl  library,  but  not  before  Heyne  had  edited,  from  a 
codex  there,  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  For  some  time 
he  led  a  precarious  life,  often  without  employment,  and 
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without  bread.  In  1761,  he  married,  and  supported  him¬ 
self  as  best  he  could  by  writing  for  booksellers;  and  1763, 
on  the  death  of  Gessner,  prof,  of  rhetoric  at  Gottingen,  he 
was  appointed  his  successor  on  the  recommendation  of 
Rhunkenof  Leyden  (who  had  not  forgotten  his  editions  of 
Tibullus  and  Epictetus).  This  closed  his  period  of  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  rest  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  peace  and 
comfort  and  professorial  activity.  The  principal  works 
of  Heyne,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are  his  editions 
of  Virgil  (1767,  6th  ed.  1803),  Pindar  (1774),  Apollodorus 
(1787),  Pliny  (1790),  Conon  and  Parthenius  (1798),  and 
Homer  (8  vols.  1802;  2d  ed.  1804).  He  also  executed 
‘almost  a  cart-load  of  translations/  besides  ‘some  ten  or 
twelve  thick  volumes  of  Prolusions,  Eulogies,  and  Essays/ 
of  which  six  vols.  were  published  separatoly  under  the 
title  of  Opuscula  Academica  (Gotting.  1785-1812) ;  and 
finally,  about  7,500  reviews  of  books  in  the  Gottinger 
Gelehrten  Anzeigen,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1770. 
In  addition  to  this  herculean  work,  he  had  a  private 
class  or  Seminarium  for  the  advanced  study  of  philology 
and  classical  antiquity,  from  which  he  sent  forth  no  less 
than  135  professors.  His  labors  were  of  large  effect  in 
giving  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen  its  high  rank  among  German 
universities.  Compare  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Ludwig  Heeren  (Gotting.  1813),  and  Carlyle’s  essay 
on  the  same. 

HEYSE,  Paul,  powl  hi'ze,  German  poet  and  novelist: 
b.  Berlin,  1830,  March  15.  He  studied  classics  in  his 
native  city,  in  1852  traveled  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
two  years  later  he  settled  in  Munich  on  the  invitation 
of  King  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria,  who  granted  him  a 
pension.  He  has  lived  mainly  in  Munich  ever  since, 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  literature.  His  first  work 
was  Jungbrunnen,  Marchen  eines  fahrenden  Schulers 
(Tales  of  a  Traveling  Scholar)  (1850) ;  and  to  the  same  year 
belongs  his  tragedy  Francesca  da  Rimini.  Die  Bruder 
(1852)  and  Urica  (1852)  were  narrative  poems,  and  formed 
part  of  the  volume  entitled  Hermen  (1854),  later  Novellen 
in  Versen,  which  did  much  to  establish  his  reputation. 
Heyse’s  genius  has  found  its  most  perfect  expression  in  his 
tales  or  novelettes  (Novellen),  and  in  this  department  of 
literature  he  holds  almost  a  unique  place  among  German 
writers.  His  work  is  almost  throughout  highly  finished 
and  artistic,  and  shows  a  rich  imagination  and  great 
fertility  in  invention.  His  tales  have  been  published  in 
more  than  20  collections,  and  a  selection  appeared  in  1890 
under  the  title  Auswahl  furs  Hails.  His  early  successes 
in  narrative  verse  were  followed  by  such  works  as:  Die 
Braut  von  Cypern  (1856);  Thekla  (1858);  Rafael  (1863); 
Syritha  (1867);  Der  Salamander  (1879);  Die  Madonna  im 
Olwald  (1879);  Liebeszauber  (1889).  His  best  plays  are 
those  of  his  third  period,  and  some  of  them,  especially 
Hans  Lange  and  Kolberg,  have  been  acted  with  great 
success.  Mary  of  Magdala  was  well  received  in  America. 
Among  them  are:  Die  Hochzeit  auf  dem  Aventin  (1886): 
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Gott  schiitze  mich  vor  meinen  Freunden  (1888);  Hans  Lange 
(1866);  Kolberg  (1868);  Die  Weisheit  Salomos  (1887); 
W eltuntergang  (1889);  Die  schlimmen  Bruder  (1891) 
Wahrheit?  (1892);  and  Jungfer  Justine  (1893).  His  larger 
novels  Kinder  der  Welt  (1873);  1m  Paradiese  (1875); 
Merlin  (1892) ;  and  Uber  alien  Gipfeln  (1895),  have  met 
with  great  success.  Among  other  works  are :  Skizzenbuch 
(1877);  Verse  aus  Italien  (1880);  SpruchbiicMein  (1885) 
Gedichte  (Poems,  5th  ed.  1895);  and  Neue  Gedichte  und 
Jugendlieder  (1897). 

HEYWARD,  ha'werd,  Thomas,  Jr.:  1746-1809,  Mar.  6; 
b.  St.  Luke’s  Parish,  S.  C.:  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  received 
a  private  education,  studied  law  in  London,  became  a  leader 
in  the  early  revolutionary  party  in  S.  C.,  was  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  safety  and  of  congress  1775-78,  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  criminal  and  civil  court  of  S.  C. 
1780,  the  same  year  commanded  a  battalion  of  vols.,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  surrender  of  Charleston;  and 
after  the  war  resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench  and  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention. 

HEYWOOD,  ha'wud:  large  and  populous  town  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  8  m.  n.  of  Manchester,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Roach,  branch  of  the  Irwell.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Rochdale  canal  by  a  branch  canal;  and  it  is  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  Heywood  has  recently 
increased  with  great  rapidity  in  population  and  wealth, 
partly  in  consequence  of  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  partly  through  manufactures  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Fustians,  calicoes,  nankeens,  ticks,  and  other  cotton 
fabrics  are  produced.  Iron-founding,  boiler-making,  and 
the  manufacture  of  power-looms,  are  extensively  carried  on. 
Pop.  25,000. 

HEZEKI'AH,  hez-e-ki'ah  [Heb.  Hiskiah,  Yehiskiyahu: 
‘Jehovah  strengthens],  King  of  Judah:  prob.  b.c.  742-688, 
son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age 
of  25  (II  K.  xviii.  2).  There  is  some  confusion  in  the 
chronology  at  this  point:  the  usual  chronology  assigns  his 
reign  to  b.c.  725-696;  but  decipherments  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  ,with  collation  of  the  scriptural  accounts,  make 
probable  the  period  b.c.  717-688.  There  was  none  like 
him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,’  is  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  him  II  K.  xviii.  5;  and  scarcely  less  is  the  praise 
given,  II  Chron.  xxix.  From  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
his  efforts  seem  to  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  idolatry  which  filled  the  land,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  its  pristine  purity  and 
glory.  The  temple  was  reopened,  the  Priests  and  Levites 
whose  genealogies  had  proved  correct  had  their  ancient 
revenues  assigned  to  them,  and  recommenced  the  daily 
service;  and  the  first  passover  in  Hezekiah’s  reign,  was— 
although  a  month  after  the  appointed  season— celebrated 
with  almost  unparalleled  pomp  for  full  14  days,  amid  a  vast 
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concourse  of  people,  not  only  ol  Judah,  but  even  of  Israel. 
Victorious  in  wars  with  the  Philistines,  and  relying  on  an 
Egyptian  alliance,  into  which  he  had  entered  against  the 
warning  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Hezekiah  dared  also  to 
withhold  the  annual  tribute  imposed  by  Shalmanassar 
in  the  days  of  his  father:  whereupon,  as  appears  from 
cuneiform  records,  Sargon,  Shalmanassar  s  successor, 
invaded  Judea,  but  without  success.  When,  however, 
Sargon’s  successor,  Sennacherib,  on  his  way  to  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  had  already  seized  Lachish,  or,  according  to 
Chron.  and  Isaiah,  ‘all  the  fortresses’  of  Judea,  nothing 
remained  for  Hezekiah  but  to  ask  for  peace,  and  to  offer 
any  ransom  that  Sennacherib  might  impose.  Sennacherib 
took  an  enormous  sum  in  silver  and  gold,  for  which  the 
sacred  treasury  and  the  very  doors  of  the  temple  were 
laid  under  contribution: — perhaps  only  a  stratagem  to 
convince  the  conqueror  of  the  poverty  of  the  royal  coffers. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Sennacherib,  after  having  received 
the  money  given  to  procure  the  peace,  treacherously 
marched  upon  Jerusalem  at  once,  or  whether  he  continued 
his  march  to  Egypt,  and  being  beaten  there  before  Pelu- 
sium,  besieged  Jerusalem  on  his  return— which  would  be 
equal  to  a  second  invasion.  Hezekiah’s  efforts  to  render 
his  capital  impregnable  were  futile.  Suddenly,  however, 
‘an  Angel  of  the  Lord’  (explained  by  some  commentators 
variously  to  mean  the  plague,  an  earthquake,  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack  by  King  Tirhaka  of  Egypt,  or  the  Simoom)  slew  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  night  180,000  men  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  and 
Sennacherib  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Whether  Heze¬ 
kiah ’s  illness— ‘Shechin,’  ulcers,  according  to  some,  or  the 
plague,  as  others  understand  that  word— was  before  or  after 
Sennacherib’s  invasion,  is  not  fully  established ;  certain  it  is, 
that  after  his  miraculous  recovery,  indicated  to  him  by  the 
retrograde  movements  of  the  dial,  he,  among  other  visits 
of  congratulation,  received  that  also  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Merodach  Baladon  (Mardocampados),  King  of  Babylon. 
The  latter — as  appears  from  the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus 
— was  at  that  time  likewise  tributary  to  Assyria,  and  sent 
the  embassy  with  a  view  to  securing  Hezekiah ’s  co-opera¬ 
tion  against  the  common  enemy.  Hezekiah  imprudently 
made  a  great  display  of  his  treasures,  his  magazines,  and 
arsenals;  but  so  far  from  impressing  the  messengers  with 
his  greatness,  he  only  kindled  in  Merodach  Baladon  the 
desire  to  possess  himself  of  all  these  things;  and  the  later 
Babylonian  invasion  ending  in  the  captivity  of  Judah,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  traced  back  to  this  act  of  vanity  on  the 
part  of  Hezekiah. 

The  remainder  of  Hezekiah ’s  life  was  passed  in  profound 
peace  and  prosperity,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  internal  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  fortification  of  its  towns.  He  collected 
great  treasures  and  executed  many  useful  works,  among 
which  the  aqueducts  of  Jerusalem  were  foremost.  His  was 
also  the  golden  age  of  prophetic  poetry.  Besides  Isaiah, 
there  lived  in  his  time  the  prophets  Micah  and  Nahum. 
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From  a  passage  in  Prov.  xxv.  1,  it  appears  that  he  founded 
a  society  of  literati,  who  collected  and  arranged  the  ancient 
documents  of  Hebrew  literature,  especially  the  Proverbs 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  Solomon.  Hezekiah  him¬ 
self  was  a  poet  of  no  low  order;  witness  the  hymn  that  he 
composed  after  his  recovery.  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Manasseh. 

HIATUS,  n.  hi-d'ttis  [L.  hiattis,  an  opening,  a  cleft — 
from  hid,  I  open  or  gape:  F.  hiatus ]:  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  in  pronouncing  words  or  syllables,  when  a  vowel 
follows  a  vowel;  the  effect  so  produced;  a  defect  in  a  ms.; 
a  gap ;  an  opening. 

HIBERNACULA,  n.  hi'ber-n&k' u-ld  [L.  hibernacula, 
winter  quarters]:  a  name  applied  to  the  leaf-buds,  as  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  young  branches ;  the  winter  quarters 
of  a  wild  animal,  or  of  a  plant. 

HIBERNAL.  See  under  Hibernate. 

HIBERNATE,  v.  hi'ber-nat  [L.  hibernd,  winter  quarters, 
houses  for  winter]:  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  seclusion 
or  sleep,  as  certain  wild  animals  do.  Hi'bernating,  imp.: 
Adj.  having  the  nature  of  that  which  hibernates.  Hiber¬ 
nated,  pp.  Hi'berna'tion,  n.  -na'shun,  the  act  of  spend¬ 
ing  winter  in  seclusion  or  sleep.  Hiber'nal,  a.  -n&l 
[F. — from  L.  hibernalis ]:  of  or  belonging  to  winter.  Note  — 
The  preceding  words  are  sometimes  spelled  with  y  for  i. 

HIBERNATION:  peculiar  condition  of  retirement  and 
sleep  in  which  certain  animals — chiefly  cheiroptera  and 
rodentia— pass  the  winter.  It  is  not  clearly  known  to  what 
extent  hibernation  prevails  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
bats,  the  hedgehog,  the  badger,  and  the  dormouse  are  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  The  term  hibernation 
is  not  good,  because  summer  heat  produces  in  some  animals 
a  condition  very  similar  to  that  which  winter  cold  produces 
in  others;  hence  the  Germans  use  the  words  Winterschlaf 
(winter  sleep)  and  Sommerschlaf  (summer  sleep)  to  express 
the  two  similar  if  not  identical  conditions. 

The  following  are  the  most  marked  peculiarities  pre¬ 
sented  by  bats,  hedgehogs,  and  dormice  when  in  perfect 
hibernation:  The  respiration  is  very  nearly  suspended,  as 
is  shown  (1),  by  the  absence  of  all  detectable  respiratory 
acts  -  (2),  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  change  in  the  air 
in  the  bell-jar  or  case  in  which  the  animal  is  placed  during 
the  investigation ;  (3),  by  the  subsidence  of  the  temperature 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere;  and  (4),  by  the  capability  of 
supporting,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  entire  privation 
of  air.  The  circulation  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
slowness  In  an  observation  made  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
the  heart  of  a  bat  was  observed  to  beat  only  28  times  m  the 
minute.  The  excretions  are  very  scanty.  The  bat  is  ob¬ 
served  to  have  scarcely  any  excretion  during  its  continued 
ethargy  In  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  sensation  and 
volition  are  quiescent,  but  reflex  or  excito-motary  actions 
are  readily  produced.  The  slightest  touch  applied  to  one  of 
the  spines  of  a  hedgehog,  or  the  merest  shake  given  to  a  bat. 
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induces  one  or  two  inspiratory  movements.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  made  the  important  discovery  that,  while  the  respira¬ 
tion  is  almost  totally  suspended,  the  muscular  irritability  is 
proportionally  augmented.  All  hibernating  animals  in¬ 
stinctively  adopt  various  measures  to  secure  themselves, 
during  the  lethargic  period,  from  disturbance  and  excite¬ 
ment.  They  choose  sheltered  and  retired  situations,  as 
caves,  burrows,  etc.  Some  form  themselves  nests;  others 
congregate  in  large  numbers.  The  hedgehog  and  dormouse 
roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball;  the  bats  group  together  in 
clusters,  with  the  head  downward,  and  in  some  species 
the  wings  are  spread,  so  that  each  individual  embraces  and 
shelters  its  neighbor.  Revivescence  is  due  partly  to  the 
return  of  warmth,  but  mainly  in  all  probability  to  the  calls 
of  hunger.  The  return  of  the  respiration  and  animal  heat 
to  the  normal  standard  is  very  gradual. 

The  physiological  use  of  hibernation  is  doubtless  to 
enable  certain  animals  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  severe 
winter  cold,  and  (especially  in  the  case  of  the  insectivorous 
animals)  the  deprivation  of  food.  Before  the  period  of 
hibernation,  a  large  amount  of  fat  is  accumulated  in  the 
organism;  this  constitutes  the  fuel  on  which  the  animal 
lives  and  supports  its  low  degree  of  heat  during  the  winter. 
The  other  tissues  suffer  to  less  extent,  and  the  total  loss  of 
weight  is  sometimes  nearly  40  per  cent. — a  proportion  fully 
as  great  as  that  usually  sustained  in  death  by  starvation. 
See  Animal  Heat  ;  and  for  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena 
of  hibernation,  see  Barkow,  Der  Winterschlaf  nach  seiner 
Erscheinungen  im  Thierreich  dargestellt  (Berlin  1846). 

HIBERNIA,  hl-ber'ni-a,  or  Ibernia,  i-ber'ni-a,  or  Iver- 
nia,  T-ver'ni-a,  also  Ierne,  l-er'ne:  names  by  which  Ireland 
is  designated  in  the  classical  writers.  The  first  mention  of 
Ireland  in  ancient  times  occurs  in  a  poem  on  the  Argonau- 
tic  expedition,  attributed  to  the  mythical  Orpheus,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  first  Darius.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  two  islands  in  the  ocean  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  ‘called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and  Ierne, 
beyond  the  Celtae.’  Both  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  re¬ 
port  the  natives  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism,  but,  by  the 
admission  of  both  writers  on  insufficient  grounds.  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  with  quite  an  Irish  warmth  of  eulogy,  declares 
the  herbage  to  be  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  who  feed  on  it 
sometimes  burst.  Pliny  repeats  this  statement,  and  adds 
that  the  Hibernian  mother  trains  her  child  from  the  very 
first  to  eat  food  from  the  point  of  a  sword.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  classical  authorities  on  Hibernia  is  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  describes  the  country,  and  gives  the  names  of  the 
principal  rivers,  promontories,  seaports,  and  inland  towns. 
The  island  was  never  conquered,  nor  even  explored,  by  the 
Romans.  See  Ireland. 

HIBERNIAN,  a.  hl-ber' ni-dn  [L.  Hiberniti,  Ireland]:  of 
or  pertaining  to  Hibernia  or  Ireland:  N.  an  Irishman. 
Hiber'nicism,  n.  - nl-sizm ,  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
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the  Irish ;  an  Irish  idiom.  Hibek'no-Ce  i/tic,  a.  the  native 
Irish  language. 

HIBISCUS,  n.  hi-bis'kus  [L.  hibiscum;  Gr.  hibiskos,  the 
marsh-mallow]:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Malvaceae,  type 
of  tribe  or  sub-order  distinguished  by  a  double  calyx  and 
fruit  of  three  or  more  many-seeded  carpels  united  into  a 
many-celled  capsule.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives 
of  warm  climates,  some  of  them  trees  or  shrubs,  but  most 
of  them  large  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or  perennial.  The 
flowers  of  many  are  very  beautiful.  H.  Syriacus,  some¬ 
times  called  Althaea  frutex,  native  of  Syria  and  Carniola, 
has  long  been  in  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and 
proves  hardy  in  some  more  northern  lands.  Some  are 
favorite  hothouse  plants.  The  characteristic  mucilaginous 
and  fibrous  properties  of  the  Malvaceae  are  very  strongly 
developed  in  this  tribe.  H.  Abelmoschus  (or  Abelmoschus 
esculentus )  so  abounds  in  mucilage  that  it  is  much  used  in 
n.w.  of  India  for  clarifying  sugar.  The  fruit  of  H.  esculen¬ 
tus  (or  Abelmoschus  esculentus )  is  in  general  use  both  in  the 
E.  and  in  the  W.  Indies  for  thickening  soups,  and  other¬ 
wise  as  food;  it  is  much  used  also  in  the  southern  states. 
It  is  called  Gumbo,  Gombo,  Gobbo,  and  Ochra,  or  Okro  in 
the  W.  Indies;  Bandikai,  Ram-turai,  and  Denroos  in 
different  parts  of  India;  and  Bammia  in  w.  Africa;  if 
indeed  the  E.  Indian  H.  longifolius  and  the  African  H. 
Bammia  are,  as  seems  probable,  mere  varieties.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  soft,  herbaceous  stem,  3-5  ft.  high, 
crenate  leaves,  axillary,  sulphur-colored  flowers,  and 
pyramidal,  somewhat  podlike  capsules.  It  is  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  s.  Europe.  The  fruit  is  used  in  an  unripe 
state.  It  is  generally  much  esteemed,  but  is  disliked  by 
some  on  account  of  its  viscidity.  It  enters  as  an  important 
ingredient  into  the  pepper-pot  of  the  W.  Indies.  The 
ripe  seeds  are  sometimes  used  in  soups  as  barley.  The 
bark  of  H.  tiliaceus— a  tree  20  ft.  high  with  a  very  thick 
bole — go  abounds  in  mucilage  that  by  chewing  it  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  obtain  nourishment  in 
times  of  scarcity.  This  tree,  the  Bola  of  Bengal— sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Moho  or  Mohaut  of  the 
W  Indies  (A.  arboreus ) — is  one  of  the  most  abundant  trees 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands;  and  the  wood  being  light,  tough 
and  durable,  is  used  for  many  purposes.  The  bark  is  very 
fibrous,  and  cordage  and  matting  are  made  of  the  fibre  in 
various  tropical  countries.  Many  other  species  yield  fibres, 
some  coarse,  some  fine  and  beautiful,  which  are  used  in 
different  countries ;  but  the  most  important  in  this  respect 
is  H  cannabinus,  the  Ambaree  Hemp  and  Deckanee 
Hemp  of  w.  India,  called  Palungoo  at  Madras,  and 
Maesta  Paut  in  Bengal ;  a  plant  generally  cultivated  m 
all  parts  of  India,  though  nowhere  in  great  quantity.  It 
is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant;  having  a  straight,  un¬ 
branching  stem  3-7  ft.  high.  The  fibre  is  not  so  strong  as 
hemp,  and  is  useful  only  for  ropes  and  coarse  fabrics.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  many  species  of  hibiscus  might  be 
found  valuable  for  manufacture  of  paper.  H.  Sabdariffa 
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is  generally  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  on  account  of 
its  calyx,  which,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  becomes  fleshy,  and 
acquires  a  pleasant  acidity.  It  is  much  used  for  making 
tarts  and  jelly,  and  a  decoction  of  it,  sweetened  ana 
fermented,  affords  a  refreshing  beverage,  well  known  in 
the  W.  Indies  as  Sorrel  Cool  Drink,  the  plant  being  called 
Red  Sorrel.  H.  Abelmoschus  (or  H.  Abelmoschus  moscha- 
tus),  sometimes  called  Musk  Seed,  another  plant  common 
in  widely  separated  tropical  countries,  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  which  have  a  fragrance  between  that  of  musk  and 
that  of  amber.  They  are  much  used  by  perfumers,  and 
are  called  Ambrette  or  Graines  d’Ambrette.  In  Egypt  and 
Arabia  they  are  mixed  with  coffee;  and  stimulant  and 
stoma  chic  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them.  The  petals  of  H. 
Rosa-Sinensis  are  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  stain  their  eyebrows  and  their  shoes  black. 

HICCUP,  or  Hiccough,  n.  hik'tip  [Dut.  huckup;  Bret. 
hik;  F.  hoquet ,  hiccup;  Dut.  hikken,  to  sob:  an  imitative 
word:  comp.  Gael,  iach,  to  gasp;  acain,  a  sigh:  W.  ig,  a 
hiccup;  igio,  to  sob]:  sudden  short  convulsive  inspiration 
attended  with  a  peculiar  sound  produced  in  the  larynx, 
and  immediately  followed  by  expiration.  The  movements 
concerned  in  the  production  of  hiccups  are  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  con¬ 
striction  in  the  glottis,  which  occasions  the  peculiar  sound, 
and  limits  the  amount  of  air  inspired.  These  convulsive 
inspirations  commonly  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  succeed 
each  other  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  The  paroxysm 
may  last  only  a  few  minutes,  or  may  extend  to  hours  or 
days;  in  the  last-named  case,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  life, 
from  the  exhaustion  which  it  causes,  but  usually  it  merely 
excites  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  slight  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm.  A  debilitated  state  of  the 
system  predisposes  to  hiccup.  In  those  predisposed  to 
it,  any  gastric  derangement,  as  emptiness,  or  over-dis¬ 
tension  of  the  stomach,  the  ingestion  of  cold  water,  ex¬ 
cessive  acidity,  etc.,  will  provoke  it.  Certain  diseases 
are  frequently  attended  by  it.  When  the  attack  is 
slight,  it  may  often  be  stopped  by  making  a  very  full 
inspiration,  and  then  holding  the  breath  as  long  as  possible, 
the  diaphragm  being  thus  held  in  a  state  of  voluntary  con¬ 
traction.  Strong  pressure,  by  a  belt  tightly  drawn  around 
the  waist  will  sometimes  give  relief.  In  more  obstinate 
cases,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  etc., 
may  be  resorted  to.  A  combination  of  camphor  and 
chloroform  (used  only  under  medical  advice),  and  the 
frequent  swallowing  of  small  rounded  pieces  of  ice,  are 
perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedies.  Hiccup,  v.  to  have 
the  hiccup;  to  utter  a  short  choking  cough.  Hicupping, 
imp.  Hicupped,  pp.  -kupt.  Note. — The  spelling  hiccough 
is  due  to  popular  etymology,  from  the  mistaken  idea  that 
it  was  a  simple  compound  of  hie  and  cough. 

HICH'BORN,  Philip,  American  naval  officer:  b. 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1839.  In  1869  he  entered  the  United 
States  navy  as  assistant  constructor,  in  1875  was  made 
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constructor,  and  in  1881  a  member  of  the  naval  advisory 
board.  From  1893  until  his  retirement  1901,  March  4, 
he  was  chief  constructor,  and  as  such  was  identified  with 
the  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  new  United 
States  navy.  He  attained  rear-admiral’s  rank,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  report  on  foreign  dockyards. 

HICH'ENS,  Robert  Smythe,  English  journalist  and 
novelist:  b.  Speldhurst,  Kent,  1864,  Nov.  14.  He  was 
educated  at  Clifton  College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  after  a  short  career  as  a  musician  turned  to  journalism. 
In  1893  he  visited  Egypt  for  his  health,  and  there  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  which  materialized  in  the  Imaginative  Man 
(1895);  The  Green  Carnation  (1894),  however,  epigram¬ 
matic  and  keenly  satirical  in  tone,  first  brought  him  into 
public  notice.  Later  works  of  his  are:  After  To-Morrow 
(1895);  New  Love  (1895);  The  Folly  of  Eustace  ami  Other 
Stories  (1896);  The  Londoners  (1897);  Byeways  (1897); 
The  Prophet  of  Berkeley  Square  (1901);  Felix  (1902); 
The  Woman  with  the  Fan  (1904) ;  etc. 

HICK'EY,  Emily,  English  poet:  b.  Macine  Castle, 
County  Wexford,  Ireland,  about  1845.  She  was  co¬ 
founder  in  1881  of  the  Browning  Society  with  F.  J.  Fur- 
nivall  (q.v.)  and  has  lectured  on  English  literature.  She 
has  published  among  other  volumes  A  Sculptor  and  Other 
Poems  (1881) ;  Verse  Tales,  Lyrics,  and  Translations  (1889) ; 
Our  Lady  of  May  and  Other  Poems  (1902);  Havelock,  The 
Dane  (1902);  The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood  (1903);  etc. 
Her  verse  has  been  highly  praised  by  eritics. 

HICKEY  PLOT  (1776),  a  conspiracy  of  the  British 
officials  and  Loyalists  of  New  York  to  end  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  by  the  murder  or  capture  of  its  leaders  and 
the  seizure  or  destruction  of  its  supplies.  The  heads  and 
probable  devisers  of  it  were  Governor  Tryon,  who  had 
fled  from  the  city  but  remained  on  a  man-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  and  sent  supplies  of  money  for  bribery,  etc. ;  and 
Mayor  Mathews.  The  scheme  was  to  kill  or  seize  the 
patriot  generals,  and  at  all  events  to  deliver  Washington 
alive  to  Sir  William  Howe,  blow  up  the  magazine  and 
secure  the  passes  to  the  city.  Several  hundred  New  York 
Loyalists  were  involved.  Two  of  Washington’s  guard 
were  bought,  but  a  third  pretended  to  accede  and  revealed 
the  plot.  Mathews,  a  gunsmith  named  Forbes,  and  a 
dozen  others  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticut, 
Mathews  carrying  the  mayoralty  flag  with  him.  Thomas 
Hickey,  one  of  the  treacherous  guards,  was  hanged  in 
New  York,  1776,  June  27,  the  first  military  execution  in 
the  American  army. 

HICKES,  hiks,  George,  d.d.:  1642,  June  20 — 1715 
Dec.  15;  b.  Newsham,  Yorkshire:  learned  English  non- 
juring  clergyman  and  philologist.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  1664  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  In  1665 
he  passed  m.a.,  and  1666  was  admitted  into  orders.  In 
1676  he  became  chaplain  to  John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  In 
1678  he  received  the  degree  d.d.  from  the  Univ.  of  Glas- 
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gow,  and  1679  from  that  of  Oxford.  In  1682  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  the  following 
year  made  dean  of  Worcester.  Refusing  at  the  revolution 
to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William  III.,  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  benefices:  see  Non-jurors.  In  1693  he  was  sent 
with  a  list  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  to  the  exiled  king  at 
St.  Germains,  and  in  1694  was  consecrated  by  a  prelate  of 
his  own  party  suffragan  bishop  of  Thetford.  His  publica¬ 
tions  in  controversial  and  practical  divinity  are  numerous 
His  greatest  work,  entitled  Thesaurus  Gramma tico-Criticus 
et  Archoeologicus  Linguarum  Veterum  Septentrionalium, 
appeared  at  Oxford  1705,  3  vols.  fol. 

HICKOK,  hik'ok,  Laurens  Perseus,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  1798, 
Dec.  29 — 1887,  May  7;  b.  Danbury,  Conn.:  educator.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  1820,  studied  theology,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congl.  Church  at  Kent,  Conn.,  1824, 
succeeded  Lyman  Beecher,  d.d.,  in  the  Congl.  Church  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1829.  became  prof,  of  theoh  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  O.,  1836,  and  in  Auburn  Theol.  Seminary 
1844;  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  being  elected 
vice-pres.  and  prof,  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in 
Union  College,  1852;  assisted  Pres.  Nott  in  the  govt,  of  the 
college  till  1860,  then  had  sole  charge  till  Pres.  Nott’s 
death  1866,  and  was  pres.  1866,  Mar.  1 — 1868,  July  20, 
when  he  resigned  and  settled  in  Amherst,  Mass.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  philosophical  study 
occasional  preaching,  writing  for  religious  periodicals,  and 
in  other  literary  work.  Besides  his  contributions  to  The 
Christian  Spectator ,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Biblical  Repository 
and  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  he  published  Rational  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  or  the  Subjective  Idea  and  Objective  Laws  of  all  Intelli¬ 
gence  (1848)  ;  System  of  Moral  Science  (1853);  Empirical 
Psychology,  or  the  Human  Mind  as  given  in  Consciousness 
(1854);  Rational  Cosmology  ,or  the  Eternal  Principles  and 
the  Necessary  Laws  of  the  Universe  (1858);  Creator  and 
Creation,  or  the  Knowledge  in  the  Reason  of  God  and  His 
Works  (1872);  Humanity  Immortal,  or  Man  Tried,  Fallen, 
and  Redeemed  (1872) ;  and  Rational  Logic,  or  True  Logic  must 
strike  Root  in  Reason  (1875).  He  received  the  degree  d.d. 
from  Hamilton  College  1843,  and  ll.d.  from  Amherst 
College  1866.  His  thought  was  strong  and  profound;  and 
his  tendency  to  develop  a  philosophical  system  of  his  own 
— though  his  system  has  perhaps  not  been  generally 
apprehended — gives  his  writings  an  original  charm  and 
great  richness  of  suggestion. 

HICKORY,  n.  hik'dr-i  ( Cary  a ):  genus  of  trees  formerly 
included  among  Walnuts  ( Juglans ),  with  which  they  are 
closely  allied,  having  as  their  chief  difference  that  in  the 
hickory  the  husk  which  covers  the  shell  of  the  nut  separates 
into  four  valves;  while  in  the  walnut,  it  is  in  one  piece  and 
bursts  irregularly.  The  hickories  are  exclusively  North 
American.  They  are  large  and  beautiful  trees,  attaining  a 
height  of  70  or  80  ft.,  with  pinnate  leaves.  The  timber  of 
all  of  them  is  very  heavy,  strong,  elastic,  and  tenacious, 
but  decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture, 
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and  is  said  tu  oe  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  worms. 
Great  quantities  of  hickory  are  used  to  make  hoops  for 
casks.  It  is  much  used  for  handspikes.  Shafts  of  car¬ 
riages,  handles  of  whips  and  golf-clubs,  large  screws,  etc., 
are  made  of  it.  It  is  greatly  esteemed  for  fuel,  burning 
brightly  and  giving  strong  heat.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the 
species  are  excellent  eating,  and  much  resemble  walnuts. — 
C.  alba,  the  Shell-bark  or  Shag-bark  Hickory,  so  called 
from  its  shaggy  outer  bark  peeling  off  in  long  narrow  plates, 
yields  the  common  hickory-nut  of  the  northern  states,  also 
known  as  the  Kisky  Thomas  Nut.  It  abounds  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves 
are  often  20  inches  long.  The  nuts  are  in  considerable 
request,  and  are  sometimes  exported.  The  shell  is  thin 
but  hard,  the  kernel  sweet.  An  oil,  used  by  the  Indians  as 
food,  is  obtained  from  it  by  pounding  and  boiling.  C. 
sulcata,  the  Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory,  a  very  similar 
tree,  abounding  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  has  a  nut  with  a  thick  yellowish  shell,  often 
brought  to  market,  under  the  names  of  Springfield  Nut 
and  Gloucester  Nut.  C.  olivoeformis  yields  the  Pacane, 
or  Pecan  Nut,  sometimes  called  the  Illinois  Nut.  Other 
species  yield  the  Mocker  Nut,  Pig  Nut,  and  Bitter  Nut. 
1  HICKS,  hiks,  Elias:  1748,  Mar.  19—1830,  Feb.  27;  b. 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.:  eminent  preacher  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  gifts  were  early  recognized  by  the  society, 
and  at  the  age  of  27  he  had  become  a  well-known  preacher, 
and  for  many  years  travelled  through  the  States  and  Canada. 
His  unitarianism,  or  denial  of  the  doctrine  generally  held 
as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  with  his  denial  of  a  vicari¬ 
ous  atonement,  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  orthodox 
Friends ;  but  he  preached  his  own  views  with  perseverance, 
and  at  the  age  of  80  still  travelled  and  preached.  The 
result  of  his  labors  was  a  schism  of  the  society  into  two 
divisions,  popularly  known  as  Orthodox  and  Hicksite 
Quakers,  though  Hicks  himself  never  accepted  the  last  as  a 
proper  designation.  He  was  an  early  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  slavery.  He  died  at  Jericho,  N.  Y.  See  Elias 
Hick’s  Journal  of  his  Life  and  Labors  (Philadelphia  1828) ; 
also  a  vol.  of  Sermons,  Observations  on  Slavery,  and  a 
Doctrinal  Epistle. 

HICKS,  Thomas:  1823,  Oct.  18—1890,  Oct.  8;  b. 
Newtown,  Penn.:  artist.  He  received  an  academical 
education;  studied  painting  in  the  Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  (1838)  in  the  National  Acad,  of  Design;  made 
his  first  exhibition — The  Death  of  Abel — in  the  National 
Acad,  ’s  exhibition  1841;  studied  in  London,  Paris,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  Rome  1845-49;  and  opened  a  studio  for  por¬ 
trait-painting  in  New  York  1849.  While  abroad  he 
painted  his  half-length  figure  Italia.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Design  1851,  was  pres, 
of  the  Artists’  Fund  Soc.  of  New  York  1873-85,  and  has 
painted  portraits  of  many  eminent  Americans,  a  group  of 
American  authors,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  N.  Y. 
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HICKS,  Thomas  Holliday:  1798,  Sep.  2 — 1865,  Feb. 
13;  b.  Dorchester  co.,  Md.:  statesman.  He  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  received  a  dist.  school  education,  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  1831,  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
1836,  register  of  wills  1838,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  1849,  gov.  of  Md.  1858-62,  appointed  U.  S.  senator 
as  a  republican  to  fill  vacancy,  elected  for  full  term,  and 
served  from  1863  till  death.  He  was  a  strong  Union  man 
during  the  civil  war,  and  refused  to  call  a  convention  to 
consider  the  projected  secession  of  his  state  even  when 
officially  requested  to  do  so. 

HICKS-BEACH,  Sir  Michael  Edward:  statesman;  b. 
London,  1837,  Oct.  23.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduated  b.a.  1858,  promoted 
first  class  in  law  and  modern  history,  and  graduated  m.a. 
1861;  was  elected  member  of  parliament  1864;  was  par¬ 
liamentary  sec.  to  the  poor-law  board  1868,  and  part  of  the 
time  under-sec.  for  the  home  dept.;  became  chief  sec.  for 
Ireland  as  a  conservative  1874 ;  was  admitted  to  the  cabinet 
1877;  sec.  of  state  for  the  colonies  1878,  Feb. — 1880,  Apr.; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  commons 
under  Lord  Salisbury  1885,  June — Nov.;  re-elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament  1886;  succeeded  John  Morley  as  chief 
sec.  for  Ireland;  pres,  of  the  board  of  trade  1888-92; 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1895-1902. 

HICKS-PASHA,  hiks-pd-shd'  (Col.  William  Hicks): 
b.  England;  died  1883,  Nov.  4:  soldier.  He  entered  the 
Indian  (British)  army  1849,  served  through  the  Sepoy 
rebellion,  took  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  subjugation 
of  Oude  and  the  subsequent  actions  with  Nana  Sahib,  was 
brigade-maj.  and  received  a  medal  and  the  brevet  of  maj. 
for  services  at  the  capture  of  Magdala,  Abyssinia,  1868, 
and  became  an  hon.col.  and  was  appointed  to  the  reserve 
1880.  He  went  to  Egypt  with  the  British  expedition,  be¬ 
came  chief  of  staff  in  the  reorganized  Egyptian  army,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Soudan  army,  led  an  expedition 
of  more  than  10,000  men  against  El  Mahdi,  1883,  Sep. ;  and 
was  killed  with  a  large  part  of  his  army  near  El-Obeid 
at  the  close  of  a  three  days’  battle  . 

HICRA-PICRA.  See  Hiera-picra. 

HIDALGO,  n.  Kl-ddl'go  [Port.  Fidalgo;  Sp.  hi  jo — from 
L.  filitim,  a  son,  and  algo — from  aliquod,  something  i.e. 
‘son  of  somebody’]:  in  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  lowest 
class. 

HIDDENITE,  hid'en-it:  emerald-green  crystal  from  \ 
in.  to  3  in.  long;  discovered  by  I.  A.  D.  Chamberlain  in 
Alexander  co.,  N.  C.,  1876,  and  named  after  Prof.  W.  E. 
Hidden,  who  announced  its  discovery  and  described  it 
1879.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  jewelers  as  a  gem  of 
the  first  order,  and  as  it  commands  the  same  price  per  carat 
as  the  diamond,  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  only 
precious  stone  found  in  the  United  States  exclusively. 

HIDE,  v.  hid  [Dut.  hoeden,  to  keep,  to  protect:  W. 
huddo,  to  cover:  Norw.  hide,  the  lair  of  a  beast]:  to  be 
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withdrawn  from  sight ;  to  conceal ;  to  keep  secret.  Hi'ding 
imp.:  N.  concealment.  Hid,  pt.  hid,  did  hide.  Hidden, 
pp.  hid'n ,  concealed:  Adj.  that  cannot  be  seen  or  known- 
secret;  mysterious.  Hid'denly,  ad.  -li.  Hide-and-seek’ 
a  child’s  amusement,  in  which  some  hide  and  others  seek 
them.  Hiding-place,  a  place  of  concealment. — Syn  of 
‘hide’:  to  cover;  secrete;  screen;  shelter;  disguise;  dissem¬ 
ble;  withhold,  defend. 

HIDE,  n.  hid  [AS.  hyd;  Ger  haul;  Dut.  huyd;  Icel. 
hud,  skin  of  a  beast;  hyda ,  to  skin  a  beast,  to  give  a  flogging 
to]:  the  skin  of  a  horse,  ox,  or  other  large  animal  (see 
Leather):  V.  to  give  a  flogging  to.  Hiding,  n.  hi'ding , 
in  familiar  language,  a  beating.  Hide'bound,  a.  applied 
to  a  disease  of  cows  and  horses  characterized  by  a  morbid 
tightness  of  the  skin;  having  the  bark  so  close  and  firm 
as  to  impede  growth — said  of  trees ;  hard ;  niggardly. 

HIDE,  n.  hid  [AS.  higid,  an  estate  sufficient  for  one 
family]:  an  anc.  measure  of  land  of  about  100  acres,  or  as 
much  as  could  be  tilled  by  a  single  plow.  Hidage,  tax 
formerly  paid  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of 
land:  the  word  sometimes  meant  exemption  from  that  tax. 

HIDEOUS,  a.  hid'i-Us  [F.  hideux,  hideous:  OF.  hisdeux , 
and  hidour,  dread— from  mid.  L.  hispidostis,  roughish; 
Sw.  hisna;  Low.  Ger.  huddern,  to  shudder]:  horrible; 
frightful  to  the  sight;  exciting  terror;  in  OE.,  detestable. 
Hid'eously,  ad.  -li,  in  a  manner  that  shocks;  dreadfully. 
Hid'eousness,  n.— Syn.  of  ‘hideous’:  horrid;  dreadful; 
shocking;  frightful;  ghastly;  grim;  grisly;  terrible. 

HIE,  v.  hi  [AS.  higan,  to  endeavor:  Dut.  hiighen,  to 
pant:  comp.  Gael,  thig,  to  come]:  to  come  or  go;  to  hasten; 
to  go  in  haste.  Hieing,  imp.  hi'ing.  Hied,  pp.  hid. 

HIEMAL,  a.  hi-e'mdl.  See  Hyemal. 

HIERACIANS,  n.  hi-er-a' si-anz,  or  Hieracites,  n.  hi'~ 
er-a-sits:  in  eccles.  and  chh.  hist.,  followers  of  Hierax,  Bp. 
of  Leontopolis,  a  book-copier,  who  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  the  3d  c.  He  believed  that  Jesus  promulgated  a 
law  much  more  strict  than  that  of  Moses;  therefore  those 
Christians  who  aspired  after  the  highest  attainments,  were 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  flesh,  wine,  marriage,  etc.  He 
allegorized  Scripture,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  those  who  died  in  infancy  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

HIERA'CIUM.  See  Hawkweed. 

HIERA-PICRA,  n.  hi'  cr-ti-pik'rd  [Gr.  hierds,  sacred; 
pikros,  bitter]:  a  popular  remedy  in  domestic  practice  for 
constipation,  known  by  the  name  hickory  pickory,  or  hicra 
picra,  sometimes  Holy  Bitter;  composed  of  four  parts  of 
powdered  aloes  and  one  part  cf  canella;  identical  with  the 
officinal  preparation  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canelld.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objection  to  its  use  as  a  purgative  is,  that  the  nauseous 
taste  of  the  aloes  is  not  concealed  by  the  canella,  and  that, 
like  aloetic  preparations  generally,  it  is  liable  to  cause  irrr 
tation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
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HIERARCH,  n.  hi'er-drk  [Gr.  filer  os,  sacred;  archos,  a 
ruler  or  prince]:  the  chief  of  a  sacred  order.  Hi'erar'chal, 
a.  -dr'kdl,  pertaining  to  hierarchy  or  sacred  government; 
also  Hi'erar'chical,  a.  -ki-kdl.  Hi'erar'chically,  ad.  -II. 
Hierarchy,  n.  -ar-ki,  ranks  or  orders  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  commonly  applied  to  the  order  of  churches  gov¬ 
erned  by  prelates  (see  Hierarchy);  the  priesthood. 
Hi'erat'ic,  a.  -dt'lk,  pertaining  to  priests  or  to  sacred  uses. 
Hieratic  writing:  see  Hieroglyphics.  Hi'erarchism, 
n.  -dr-klsm,  church  government  by  a  hierarchy.  Hi'eroc'- 
rasy,  n.  -dk'rd-st  [Gr.  krateo,  I  am  strong  or  powerful]: 
government  by  priests;  hierarchy. 

HI'ERARCHY:  the  whole  sacred  governing  and  minis¬ 
tering  body  of  the  church,  distributed  according  to  its  sev¬ 
eral  gradations.  The  word,  in  strict  acceptation,  is  applica¬ 
ble  only  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  and  to  those  bodies 
which  are  under  the  prelatical  form  of  church  government, 
or  which  at  least  maintain  the  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical 
order  and  gradation.  In  considering  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  distinction  of  order  and  of  jurisdiction.  I.  Consid¬ 
ered  under  the  head  of  order,  the  hierarchy  embraces  all  the 
various  orders  or  classes  of  sacred  ministers  to  whom  has 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  directing  public  worship,  admin¬ 
istering  the  sacraments,  and  discharging  the  various  other 
offices  connected  with  the  oversight  of  the  general  church 
or  of  its  local  congregations;  and  these  are  of  two  kinds — 
the  orders  directly  instituted  by  divine  authority,  and  those 
established  by  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  Theologians  main¬ 
taining  a  hierarchy  commonly  distinguish  a  hierarchy  of 
divine  right  and  a  hierarchy  of  ecclesiastical  right.  (1.)  The 
first  includes  the  three  ranks  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  The  bishops  are  believed,  as  successors  of  the 
apostles,  to  have  inherited  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
priesthood.  The  order  of  episcopate,  however,  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  distinct  order  from  that  of  priesthood,  but 
rather  a  fuller  and  entirely  unrestricted  form  of  that  order. 
In  all  that  regards  what  Rom.  Catholics  believe  to  be  the 
Christian  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist,  they  hold  that  the 
priest  possesses  the  same  power  of  order  with  the  bishop; 
but  he  cannot  confer  the  sacrament  of  orders,  nor  can  he 
validly  exercise  the  power  of  absolving  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance  without  the  approbation  of  the  bishop.  The  office 
of  deacons  is,  to  serve  as  helpers  of  the  priests  and  bishops, 
especially  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  and  bap¬ 
tism,  and' in  the  relief  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  faithful  (Acts.  vi.  1,  and  foil.).  (2.)  To  the 
three  ranks  held  to  have  been  thus  primitively  instituted, 
several  others  have  been  added  by  ecclesiastical  ordinance: 
(see  Orders,  Minor).  II.  The  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction 
directly  regards,  and  is  founded  on,  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  it  comprises  not  only  all  the  successive  degrees 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  derived  from  the  greater  or  less 
local  extension  of  the  several  spheres  within  which  such 
governing  authority  is  limited — beginning  with  the  pope  as 
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primate  of  the  universal  church,  and  extending  to  the  pat¬ 
riarchs  as  ruling  their  several  patriarchates,  the  primate  in 
the  several  kingdoms  as  national  churches,  and  the  metro¬ 
politans  or  archbishops  within  their  respective  provinces; — 
but  also,  though  less  properly,  the  ecclesiastical  grades 
which,  although  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be  attached 
to  them,  are  more  directly  honorary  in  their  nature,  as 
those  of  the  cardinalate,  the  archipresbyterate,  and  the 
archidiaconate. 

In  the  Anglican  Church  and  its  derived  churches,  the 
theory  of  a  hierarchial  gradation  of  rank  and  of  authority 
has  been  retained  with  the  office  of  the  episcopate.  The 
Anglican  Hierarchy  comprises  bishops,  priests  and  deaeons. 
In  the  Scottish  Church  (Presb.)  it  is  of  course  unknown,  as 
it  is  in  the  greater  number  of  the  foreign  Prot.  churches; 
while  those  Lutheran  communities  which  have  retained  or 
have  revived  the  title  of  bishop,  concede  little  to  the  office 
which  can  be  considered  as  imparting  a  strictly  hierarchical 
character  to  the  distinction  of  grades  in  the  ministry  which 
it  imports.  The  Lutheran  bishop  has  little  beyond  his 
brother-ministers,  except  the  right  to  bear  certain  insignia, 
and  the  first  place  in  the  consistories. 

In  the  well-known  work,  The  Celestial  Hierarchy,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  hierarchy  in¬ 
cludes  Christ  as  its  head,  and  the  various  orders  of  Angels 
as  his  ministering  spirits.  (See  Apostle;  Archbishop; 
Bishop;  Cardinal;  Church;  Clergy;  Diocese;  Epis¬ 
copacy  ;  Exarch  ;  Patriarch  ;  Pope). 

HIERO,  hi'e-ro,  I.,  Tyrant  (i.e.  King)  of  Syracuse:  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  Gelon  b.c.  478;  d.  b.c.  467,  at  Catana 
(reigned  b.c.  478-467).  The  most  important  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  naval  victory  of  his  fleet  and  that  of  the 
Cumani  over  the  Etruscans  474,  which  deprived  the  latter 
of  their  supremacy  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  472,  Thrasi- 
dseus,  who  had  become  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Hiero.  Hiero  himself  was  violent  and  rapacious, 
of  worse  character  than  his  brother  Gelon.  His  love  of 
poetry,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  entertained  poets  like 
Simonides,  ^Eschylus,  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar  at  his  court, 
have  perhaps  caused  him  to  be  overestimated. 

HIERO  II.,  Tyrant  (i.e.  King)  of  Syracuse:  b.  previous 
to  b.c.  306  ;d.  b.c.  216  (reigned  b.c.  270-216):  son  of  a  noble 
Syracusan  named  Hierocles.  During  the  troubles  in  Sicily 
after  the  retreat  of  King  Pyrrhus,  b.c.  275,  Hiero  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  first  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  and  then  elected  king.  He  joined  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.  But  he  was  beaten  by  Appius  Claudius  the 
Roman  consul,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he 
was  soon  blockaded.  In  263,  threatened  by  a  large  army 
under  Manius  Valerius  Maximus,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  15  years,  during  which  he  proved  so 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  that  in  248  peace  was  perma¬ 
nently  established.  Hiero  himself  visited  Rome  237,  on 
which  occasion  he  presented  the  Roman  people  with  200,- 
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000  bushels  of  corn.  In  the  second  Punic  war  he  likewise 
proved  himself  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  sup¬ 
ported  them  with  money  and  troops,  especially  after  defeat 
at  the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  when  the  golden  statues  of  the 
goddess  of  Victory,  weighing  320  pounds,  which  he  sent  to 
Rome,  were  welcomed  as  a  good  omen.  His  son  Gelon 
having  died  before  him,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Hieronymus.  Hiero,  by  his  clemency,  wisdom,  and  simpli¬ 
city,  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  Syracusans,  who 
refused  on  several  occasions  to  accept  his  resignation  of  the 
kingly  office.  He  gave  great  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  and  his  laws  respecting  the  tithe  of  corn, 
etc.  ( Leges  Hieronicce),  were  still  in  force  in  the  country  in 
Cicero’s  time.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts. 

HIEROCLES,  hi-Zr'o-klez:  Neo-Platonic  writer  of  the 
middle  of  the  5th  c.;  b.  prob.  in  Alexandria;  d.  prob.  abt. 
490.  He  had  very  great  reputation.  He  is  usually  reck¬ 
oned  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras,  of  which  the  best  ed.  is  by  Warren  (Lond. 
1742).  Of  Hierocles’s  history  we  know  nothing.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are — On  Providence,  Fate,  and  the  Har¬ 
mony  between  the  Divine  Government  and  Man’s  Freewill; 
of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  extracts  preserved  by 
Photius,  published  by  Morelli  (Paris  1593  and  97).  He 
maintained  a  general  but  not  a  particular  providence,  and 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  individual  will  as  against  Divine 
fore  knowledge ;  the  only  thing  that  is  fore-ordained  being 
the  connection  between  volitions  and  their  natural  con¬ 
sequences.  Another  ethical  work  by  Hierocles,  On  Justice, 
Reverence  of  the  Gods,  and  the  Domestic  and  Social  Virtues, 
is  known  to  us  from  a  number  of  extracts  in  Stobseus. 
There  is  also  a  work  called  Asteia  (‘a  collection  of  jests 
and  ludicrous  stories’)  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  now 
believed  to  belong  to  a  much  later  age. 

HIEROGLYPH,  n.  hi'er-6-glif,  or  Hi'eroglyph'ic,  n. 
-ik  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred ;  glupho,  I  carve] :  a  sacred  character 
or  symbol;  the  sculpture  or  picture-writing  of  anc.  Egypt 
— usually  in  the  plu.  Hieroglyphics  (q.v.  below). 
Hi'eroglyph'ic,  a.  -ik,  or  Hi'eroglyph'ical,  a.  -i-ktil, 
expressive  of  some  meaning  by  pictures  or  figures ;  emblem¬ 
atic.  Hi'eroglyph'ically,  ad.  -li.  Hi'eroglyph'ist,  n. 
one  skilled  in  the  reading  of  hieroglyphs.  Hierogram,  n. 
hlc'r-o-grdm  [Gr.  gramma,  a  letter]:  a  species  of  sacred 
writing.  Hi'erogrammat'ic,  a.  - mat'ik ,  pertaining  to  a 
hierogram.  Hi'erogram'matist,  n.  a  sacred  writer. 
Hi'erog'raphy,  n.  -og'rd-fi  [Gr.  grapho,  I  write]-  sacred 
writing.  Hi'erograph'ic,  a.  -ik,  or  Hi'erograph'ical, 
a.  -i-kal,  pertaining  to.  Hi'erol'ogy,  n.  -dl'd-ji  [Gr.  logos, 
a  word]:  the  science  of  hieroglyphics.  Hi'erolog'ic,  a. 
-loj'ik,  or  Hi'erolog'ical,  a.  -i-k&l,  pertaining  to.  Hi'er- 
ol'ogist,  n.  -jist,  one  who  is  skilled  in  .  Hi'eromancy,  n. 
-mdn-si  [Gr.  manteia,  divination]:  divination  by  observing 
the  things  offered  in  sacrifice.  Hi'erophant,  n.  -ftint 
[Gr.  phaino,  I  show,  I  explain]:  in  anc.  Greece ,  a  priest  who 
initiated  candidates  into  sacred  mysteries  and  duties. 
Hi'erophan'tic,  a.  -tik,  pertaining  to. 
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HIEROGLYPH  ICS:  representations  of  natural  or  arti 
liciul  objects  used  to  express  some  meaning,  especially  those 
pictures  or  figures  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Mexi¬ 
cans  employed  for  that  purpose— a  sort  of  language.  The 
term  hieroglyph  would,  however,  be  more  correctly  applied 
to  these  figures.  The  number  of  those  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  probably  about  1,000,  by  which  all  the  ideas 
requisite  were  expressed  with  correctness,  clearness,  and 
facility.  The  H.  consist  of  representations  of  celestial  bod 
ies,  the  human  form  and  its  parts  in  various  attitudes,  ani¬ 
mals,  fishes,  reptiles,  works  of  art  and  attire,  and  fantastic 
forms.  These  were  either  engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below 
the  surface,  on  the  public  monuments  and  objects  of  hard 
materials  suited  for  the  glyptic  art,  or  else  traced  in  outline 
with  a  reed  pen  on  papyri,  wood,  slices  of  stone,  and  other 
objects.  The  scribe,  indeed,  wrote  from  a  palette  or  canon 
called  pes,  with  pens,  hash,  from  two  little  ink-holes  in  the 
palette,  containing  a  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  and  a  red 
mineral  ink.  The  hieroglyphs  on  the  monuments  are  some¬ 
times  sculptured  and  plain;  at  others,  decorated  with  col¬ 
ors,  either  one  simple  tone  for  all  the  hieroglyphs,  which 
are  then  called  monochrome;  or  else  ornamented  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  colors,  and  then  called  polychrome;  and  those 
painted  oil  coffins  and  other  objects  are  often  first  traced 
out,  and  then  colored  in  detail.  On  the  papyri  and  some 
few  inferior  materials,  they  are  simply  sketched  in  outline, 
anti  are  called  linear  hieroglyphs.  The  hieroglyphs  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  separated  by  lines,  or  in 
horizontal,  or  distributed  in  a  sporadic  manner  in  the  area 
of  the  picture  to  which  they  refer.  Sometimes  all  these 
modes  of  arrangement  are  found  together.  One  peculiarity 
is  at  once  discernible,  that  all  the  animals  and  representa¬ 
tions  face  in  the  same  direction  when  they  are  combined 
into  a  text;  and  when  mixed  with  reliefs  and  scenes,  they 
usually  face  in  the  direction  of  the  figures  to  which  they  are 
attached.  When  thus  arranged,  the  reliefs  and  hieroglyphs 
resemble  a  ms.,  every  letter  of  which  should  also  be  an  il¬ 
lumination,  and  they  produce  a  gay  and  agreeable  impres¬ 
sion  oil  the  spectator.  They  are  written  very  square,  the 
spaces  are  neatly  and  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  leave  no 
naked  appearance  of  background.  Generally,  they  are  to 
be  read  from  the  direction  in  which  they  face,  and  the  lines 
follow  in  the  same  succession,  but  many  exceptions  occur, 
in  which  they  follow  the  reverse  order,  whether  written 
horizontally  or  vertically,  and  this  at  all  periods. 

The  hieroglyphs,  in  their  nature,  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes —Ideographs,  or  those  which  represent  ideas; 
and  Phonetics ,  or  those  which  express  sounds.  No  doubt, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  language,  ideographs  only 
were  employed;  but  the  earliest  known  monuments,  which 
date  from  the  3d  dynasty  more  than  2,000  years  b.c.,  are 
filled  with  phonetic  hieroglyph!-,  showing  that  at  that  early 
period  the  principle  of  writing  sounds  had  been  completely 
developed.  These  hieroglyphs,  at  the  most  developed  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  language,  comprised  about  one  third  of  the 
texts.  The  ideographs  are  divided  into  two  classes— the 
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pimple  ideographs,  or  those  which  express  one  idea;  and  the 
determinatives,  used  to  indicate  many.  In  both  classes  these 
ideographs  are  occasionally  found  preceded  by  phonetic 
groups,  which  give  the  sound  of  the  idea  that  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  express  in  the  written  language;  the  simple  ideo¬ 
graphs  being  found  preceded  by  only  one  group;  while  the 
determinatives  are  preceded  by  many.  The  pure  ideographs 
are  of  various  classes:  first,  those  representing  the  object 
directly,  as  a  dog,  ukar,  to  express  the  idea  dog;  sec¬ 
ondly  those  metaphorically  conveying  the  required  mean¬ 
ing,  as  a  woman  beating  a  tambourine  to  indicate 
‘  joy,’  in  which  the  action  indicates  the  effect  produced; 
thirdly,  that  in  which  the  attribute  is  expressed  by  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  some  object  possessing  it,  as^^,  a  jackal,  to  indi¬ 
cate  ‘cunning’  or  ‘craft;’  a  4  flaming  censer,  to  signify  ‘in 
cense.’  Or  the  direct  action  was  often  represented;  as  a 
bird  fishing  K7T.  to  express  the  idea  of  fishing  in  general. 
Such  a  mode  of  depicting  ideas  in  detail  was  suited  only 
for  elaborate  monuments;  and  the  number  of  ideographs 
required  to  express  all  ideas,  would  have  been  so  many  as 
to  have  overwhelmed  the  memory  4>f  the  learner,  and  to 
have  obscured  the  comprehension  of  the  reader;  therefore, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  ideographs,  a  certain  number  of 
these  hieroglyphs  were  used  to  express  more  ideas  than  one 
in  the  principal  classes  of  thought.  Thus,  a  seated 
man,  originally  employed  to  signify  man,  was  applied  to 
all  relationships,  functions,  and  offices  of  men,  as  atf,  father; 
sen,  brother;  mer,  governor;  hentneter,  priest;  bah,  laborer: 
the  special  meaning  which  it  conveyed  being  shown  by  the 
phonetic  groups  which  preceded  it.  In  the  same  way,  all 
beasts  or  objects  made  of  leather  were  expressed  by  a  skin  *v  ; 
all  precious  stones  or  objects  made  of  the  same  by  a  ring,  o  ; 
all  actions  of  locomotion  by  two  legs  in  the  act  of  walk¬ 
ing;  and  all  actions  in  which  the  arms  were  used  by^ — ' ,  an 
arm  holding  a  stick.  The  number  of  these  signs  may  be 
computed  at  175,  and  they  resemble  in  their  use  those  of 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  in  which,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
the  leading  classes  of  thought  w'ere  determined  by  a  charac¬ 
ter  prefixed  to  the  phonetic  group  giving  the  particular  idea. 
Thus,  in  the  Assyrian,  all  names  of  men  are  preceded  by 
T,  a  single  upright  wedge;  all  countries  by  three 

wedges  disposed  obliquely;  and  names  of  horned  cattle  by 

the  group  of  five  wedges  Jsff .  In  the  Egyptian  system, 


however,  the  determinatives  are  always  placed  eRer  the 
phonetic  groups,  and  are  more  numerous.  The  Chinese 
system  of  writing  approaches  still  more  closely  to  the 
Egyptian,  242  radicals,  as  they  are  called,  but  really  deter¬ 
minatives,  being  placed  after  other  groups  and  symbols, 
which  indicate  the  special  Mea  intended.  In  the  Chinese 
language,  the  radicals  are  generally  placed  to  the  left,  as 

njAr,  haou,  ‘good/  in  which  the  radical  is 


neu.  ‘i» 
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woman,’  except  in  those  instances  in  which  they  inclose  the 
phonetic  or  special  groups.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
every  word  not  expressing  an  abstract  idea,  as  the  verb  to 
be,  or  the  grammatical  forms,  and  pronouns,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  its  determinative,  and  is  incomplete  without  it. 
The  genius  of  the  writing  is  that  the  phonetics  and  ideo¬ 
graphs  mutually  explain  each  other.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
by  a  kind  of  redundant  pleonasm,  the  determinatives  are 
placed  after  the  special  ideographs,  as  r*?,  the  three  rings, 
of  metal  after  the  cape  used  to  express  gold  and  silver; 
the  three  flowers  after  the  lily,  to  signify  lily;  and 

the  skin  after  the  goat,  to  mean  goat.  The  pho¬ 
netic  portion  of  the  hieroglyphs  consists,  at  the  best  period  of 
writing,  of  a  limited  number  of  signs,  about  130,  employed 
as  a  syllabarium;  and  though  the  term  alphabet  has  been 
often  used  in  speaking  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  a  pure  alphabet  existed  till  a  later  period, 
when  the  Phoenicians  invented  a  purely  alphabetic  system, 
suppressing  the  vowels,  which  the  Greeks  still  further  im¬ 
proved  by  reintroducing  them  into  their  graphic  system, 
and  so  brought  to  perfection  the  invaluable  invention  of  al¬ 
phabetic  writing,  at  once  concise,  compendious,  and  com¬ 
plete.  But  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  comprise  two  classes 
of  syllables— those  ending  with  vowels,  or  the  so-called  al- 
phabetics,  and  those  ending  with  consonants;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  monosyllables  and  polysyllables.  As  the  mono¬ 
syllables  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  polysyllabic 
groups,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  older  than  the  biliteral 
or  dissyllabic  hieroglyphs.  The  spoken  language  seems,  in 
fact,  to  have  originally  consisted  of  monosyllables,  which 


an  eagle,  A  a. 


a  papyrus  plant,  Ha. 


Ian  arm,  A  a. 

A 

a  reed,  Au. 

‘  a  calf,  Au. 
a  heron,  Ba. 

J  a  leg,  Bu. 

* — -  a  cerastes,  Fi. 

an  eaglet,  Ga. 

J  a  vase,  Ga. 

"'""J  a  viper,  Gi. 

^  leg  of  a  stool,  Ha. 
Cl  a  house,  Ha. 


_ 3F  fore-part  of  lion,  HA 


twisted  cord,  Hi. 
—  a  tusk,  Hu. 

^  a  club,  Hu. 


two  reeds,  Iu. 

^  two  oblique  strokes,  Iu. 
a  bowl,  Ka. 

leaf  of  water-lily,  KHa. 
a  mormorus  fish,  KHa. 

Q-m  a  mace,  KHa. 
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0  a  sieve,  KHi. 

a  stand,  Qa. 

jr,  j  a  garment,  KHu, 

}  Au. 

9r  4i 

top  of  quiver,  Sa. 

lion,  Ru,  or  Lu. 

V 

a  goose,  Sa. 

a  mouth,  Lu,  or  Ru. 

Em 

a  woof,  Sa. 

^  a  pen,  Ma. 

a  reed,  Su. 

a  bolt,  Su. 

a  weight,  Ma. 

p 

(  back  of  chair,  S(en 
l  or  -et). 

C  a  hole,  Ma. 

an  owl,  Mu. 

S3 

a  garden,  SHa. 

4t. 

part  of  dress,  SHa. 

^^a  vulture,  Mu. 

^229 

a  pool,  SHi. 

<*~^.a  water-line,  Na. 

1 

a  spindle,  Ta. 

^  a  red  crown,  Na. 

a  hand,  Ti. 

Q  a  vase,  Nu. 

twisted  cord,  Ti. 

a  goose  flying,  Pa. 

a  muller,  Tu. 

♦ 

13  a  shutter,  Pu. 

2 9 

a  duckling,  Ui. 

4  a  knee,  Qa. 

<5. 

a  twisted  cord,  Ui. 

were  subsequently  enriched  by  agglomeration,  and  com¬ 
bined  into  biliteral  and  triliteral  roots.  Several  of  these 
monosyllabic  words  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
language  to  the  Coptic,  as  ab,  a  lamb;  au,  a  cow;  man,  a 
lion;  ra,  the  sun;  pe,  the  heaven.  Numerous  words  of  this 
class  may  still  be  traced  as  the  roots  of  the  more  ancient 
language,  but  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  few  of  the  most  un¬ 
manageable  could  be  selected  for  the  combined  purpose  of 
sound  and  writing.  In  some  instances,  two  or  more  seem 
to  have  been  selected  for  the  same  sounds,  in  order  to  suit 
the  style  of  writing,  horizontal  or  vertical  signs  being  re¬ 
quired  for  the  careful  packing  of  the  groups  in  the  texts. 
Now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these 
hieroglyphs  of  the  first  phonetic  division  represents  a  mono¬ 
syllable,  of  which  it  represents  the  whole  by  itself  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  initial,  but  that  it  was  always  capable  of  having 
the  vowel  hieroglyph  which  followed  the  initial  placed  after 
it,  and  that  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  Egyptian  writing,  this 
was  generally  the  case,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  signs. 
This  final  vowel  is,  however,  generally  omitted  in  hiero¬ 
glyphic  texts,  and  is  said  to  be  inherent,  or  that  it  ought  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  first  hieroglyph.  The  alphabetic  syl- 
labarium  is  as  above. 
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This  comprises  all  the  signs  which  maybe  considered  ah 
phabetic  in  their  nature,  at  the  best  period,  or  from  the 
4th  to  the  21st  dynasty,  when  a  revolution  took  place  in 
the  mode  of  writing,  and  about  90  additional  signs,  taken 
from  the  ideographs  aud  syllabics,  were  added  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  alphabetic,  and  used  indiscriminately— not,  indeed, 
all  at  once,  but  by  gradual  introductions,  from  the  21st  dy- 
nasty  till  the  2d  c.  after  Christ.  Nor  are  all  the  signs  of 
the  preceding  alphabet  of  equal  antiquity,  or  as  much 
used  as  others.  As  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  vowels,  it 

may  be  observed  that  |  A,  the  commonest,  is  often  writ¬ 
ten  with  its  complement  Y  u  after  it,  as  A u,  and  that 

is  indifferently  expressed  with  as  Ha. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  the  A,  the  first  expresses  the  aspi¬ 
rate,  the  second  the  nasal,  the  third  the  soft  breathing.  Be¬ 
sides,  too,  their  final  complement,  the  initial  sound,  es¬ 
pecially  of  consonants,  probably  of  those  newly  introduced 
into  the  system,  was  placed  before  them,  to  explain  their  use 
Thus  9  was  ofen  written  Nw,  preceded  by  N,  and 

followed  by  u,  and  others  in  the  like  manner.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  signs  that  precede  and  follow,  indeed  deter¬ 
mines  the  sonal  value  of  certain  hieroglyphics  which  are 
thus  encased  and  explained  by  other  phonetics. 

The  syllabics  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  They 
consist  of  an  initial  hieroglyph,  which  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  by  itself  the  whole  syllable,  as  -|-  Am,  Her, 
but  which  take  after  them  there  inherent  consonant  or 
complement,  as  AM,  HER,  and  are  sometimes 

preceded  by  their  initial  complement,  as  i+N.  IX 

These  are  more  numerous  than  the  alphabetico-syllabic 
class,  and  are  as  commonly  used  in  the  texts.  The  lan¬ 
guage  had  impressed  upon  it  by  this  mode  of  writing  a 
certain  ideographic  character,  which  it  retained,  certain 
words  being  written  only  by  certain  syllabics,  and  the  use 
of  the  two  syllabaries  was  by  no  means  promiscuous,  the 
examples  of  different  modes  of  grouping  the  same  word 
being  abnormal,  and  referable  to  long  intervals  of  time 
For  though  several  hundred  papyri  exists  in  the  museums 
of  Europe,  and  no  two  are  written  precisely  alike,  yet  the 
greatest  differences  will  be  observable  in  those  which  are 
similar  texts,  written  at  long  intervals  of  time  from  each 
other.  Nevertheless,  some  latitude  prevails  in  the  writing 
of  certain  words  and  proper  names,  and  those  hieroglyphs 
which  appear  in  the  corresponding  places  of  others  are 
called  variants  or  homophones.  Sometimes  the  same  proper 
name  is  represented  by  six  different  groups  of  hieroglyphs, 
yet  they  could  have  been  pronounced  in  only  one  way,  as 
they  represent  the  same  name,  and  the  different  hieroglyphs 
are  consequently  only  interchanged  to  express  the  same 
sounds. 
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The  language  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  nearest  to  the  Coptic, 
the  form  which  it  assumed  about  the  3d  c.  after  Christ, 
when  the  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by  letters  borrowed 
from  the  demotic  or  popular  cursive  hand  of  the  period, 
superseded  the  demotic  and  hieroglyphic  mode.  The  Coptic 
(q.  v. ),  extinct  only  as  spoken  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
differs  considerably  from  the  monumental  texts,  haviug 
been  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Aarabic  words,  but  this  contains,  as  its  base,  the  old  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country — a  tongue  analogous  in  some  respects 
to  the  Semitic  dialects,  but  in  others  of  a  construction 
which  may  be  called  Hamitic,  or  allied  to  the  African. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  is,  that 
the  verbal  root  both  of  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs 
remains  unchanged,  and  that  the  dual  and  plural  are  made 
by  postfixes,  the  cases  of  the  nouns  formed  by  prepositions, 
and  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  by  the  prefixing  of  the  de¬ 
clined  abstract  auxiliary  verbs,  Au,  An,  or  Kheper,  to  be;  or 
by  the  affixing  of  the  pronouns  a,  k,  t,  /,  s,  nen,  ten ,  sen , 
preceded  by  prepositions,  to  the  verbal  roots.  The  pro¬ 
nouns  are  either  detached  and  prefixed  or  affixed,  and  the 
prepositions  are  either  simple  or  compound;  many  remark¬ 
able  forms  of  the  last  class  existing  in  the  language.  There 
is  great  vagueness  in  their  employment,  and  their  mean¬ 
ing  is  often  abnormal,  and  defined  only  by  the  context. 

Considered  as  the  most  ancient  written  language,  the 
hieroglyphs  throw  great  light  upon  comparative  philology, 
the  relative  antiquity  of  various  words  and  locutions,  the 
general  construction  of  language  itself,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  picture-writing  into  the  abstract  ciphers  of  sound, 
called  letters.  A  great  portion  of  the  words  are  similar  to 
the  Semitic,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  thus  iuma,  the 
sea,  is  like  the  Hebrew  yam;  kaf,  an  ape,  like  qof.  The 
majority  are,  of  course,  purely  Coptic;  but  at  the  peoriod 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  about  n.c.  1300,  many  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Aramaic  words  were  introduced  into  the  language  by 
the  progress  of  the  Egyptian  arms  to  the  East,  and  such 
words  appear  as  bata  for  Beth,  a  house,  makaturu  for  Migdol, 
a  tower,  and  others;  they  are,  however,  rare  and  few  com¬ 
pared  to  the  body  of  the  language.  Many  other  words  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  Indo-Germanic.  It  is  now  thought  that  Hitite 
characters  give  some  indications  of  an  Egyptian  origin. 
For  the  literature,  see  Papyrus. 

The  invention  of  hieroglyphs,  called  Neter  kharu,  or 
‘divine  words,’  was  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  Logos,  who  is  repeatedly  called  the  scribe  of  the 
gods,  and  lord  of  the  hieroglyphs.  Pliny  attributes  their 
invention  to  Menon.  The  literature  of  the  Egyptians  was 
in  fact  styled  Hermaic  or  Hermetic,  on  account  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  divine  origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs 
was,  to  a  certain  extant,  a  mystery  to  the  ignorant,  al¬ 
though  universally  employed  by  the  sacerdotal  and’ in¬ 
structed  classes  (see  Hermes:  Hermetic  Books).  To  foreign 
nations,  the  hieroglyphs  always  remained  a  mystery;  though 
Moses  is  supposed  to  have  been  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  them  {Philo,  vita  Moysis);  but  Joseph  is  described  a* 
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conversing  with  his  brethren  through  interpreters,  and  does 
not  appear  to  allude  to  hieroglyphic  writing.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  settled  on  the  coast  as  early  as  b.c.  6th  c.,  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  more  than  a  colloquial  knowledge  of 
the  language;  and  though  Solon,  b.c.  538,  is  said  to  have 
studied  Egptian  doctrines  at  Sebennytus  and  Heliopolis, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  are  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  Egypt,  these  sages  could  have  acquired  their 
knowledge  only  from  interpretations  of  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings.  Hecataeus  (b.c.  521)  and  Herodotus  (b.c.  456),  who 
visited  Egypt  in  their  travels,  obtained  from  similar 
sources  the  information  that  they  have  afforded  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  monuments  of  the  country.  Democritus  of  Ab- 
dera,  indeed,  about  the  same  period  (b.c.  459),  had  described 
both  the  Ethiopian  hieroglyphs  and  the  Babylonian  cunei¬ 
form,  but  his  work  has  disappeared.  After  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  rulers  began  to  give  at¬ 
tention  to  the  language  and  history  of  their  subjects,  and 
Eratosthenes,  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and 
Manetho,  high-priest  of  Sebennytus,  had  drawn  up  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  national  chronology  and  history  from  hiero¬ 
glyphic  sources.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  one  Chaeremon,  keeper  of  the  library  at  the 
Serapaeum,  had  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of  the  hieroglyphs; 
and  both  Diodorus  and  Strabo  mention  them,  and  describe 
their  nature.  Tacitus,  later  under  the  empire,  gives  the 
account  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes  translated  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  Germanicus;  but  after  his  time,  the 
knowledge  of  them  beyond  Egypt  itself  was  exceedingly 
limited,  and  does  not  reappear  till  the  3d  and  subsequent 
centuries  after  Christ,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  who  cites  the  translation  of  one  of  the 
obelisks  at  Rome  by  one  Hermapion,  and  by  Julius  Vale¬ 
rius,  author  of  the  apocryphal  life  of  Alexander,  who  gives 
the  translation  of  another.  Heliodorus,  a  novelist,  a.d.  400, 
describes  a  hieroglyphic  letter  written  by  Queen  Candace 
(iv.  8).  The  first  positive  information  on  the  subject  is  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  211),  who  mentions  the  sym¬ 
bolical  and  phonetic,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  cyriologic  nature  of 
hieroglyphics.  Porphyr}r  (304)  divides  them  also  into 
ccenologic  or  phonetic,  and  enigmatic  or  symbolic.  Hora- 
pollo  or  Horus- Apollon,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500. 
wrote  two  books  explanatory  of  the  hieroglyphs,  a  rude, 
ill-assorted  confusion  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which  are 
given  the  interpretation  of  many  hieroglyphs,  and  their 
esoteric  meaning.  After  this  writer,  all  knowledge  of 
them  disappeared  till  the  revival  of  letters.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  16th  c.  (1529),  these  symbols  first  regained  at¬ 
tention,  and  soon  afterward  Kirclier,  learned  Jesuit,  pre¬ 
tended  to  interpret  them  by  vague  esoteric  notions  derived 
from  his  own  fancy,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs  were  ideographic,  a  theory  which  barred  all  pro¬ 
gress,  but  was  held  in  its  full  extant  by  the  learned,  till 
Zoega,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  c.  (1787),  first  enunciated 
that  the  ovals  or  cartouches  contained  royal  _iames,  and 
that  the  hieroglyphs,  or  some  of  them,  were  used  to  ex- 
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press  sounds.  More  monuments  were  known,  and  juster 
ideas  had  begun  to  dawn  on  the  European  mind;  and  the 
discovery  by  the  French,  1799,  of  the  so-called  Rosetta 
Stone,  a  slab  of  black  granite,  having  inscribed  upon  it, 
first  in  hieroglyphics,  secondly  in  demotic  or  enchorial  (a 
cursive  popular  form  of  writing  extant  at  the  period), 
thirdly  in  Greek,  a  decree  of  the  priests  of  Egypt  assem¬ 
bled  in  synod  at  Memphis,  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V.,  gave 
the  first  clue  to  the  decipherment.  The  first  attempts,  in¬ 
deed,  were  made  on  the  demotic  text  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
with  some  success;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  de¬ 
motic  was  not  purely  alphabetic.  Crude  notions  of  the 
ideographic  nature  of  the  hieroglyphs  prevailed  till  Dr. 
Young,  1818,  first  gave  out  the  hypothesis,  that  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs  were  used  as  sounds  in  royal  proper  names.  He 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  tracing  hieroglyphs  through 
the  cursive  hieratic  to  the  more  cursive  demotic;  and  as 
this  last  was  known  to  be  alphabetic,  he  deduced  that  the 
corresponding  hieroglyphic  signs  were  so.  In  this  manner, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  hieroglyph  in  the 

name  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Rosetta  Stone  (a 

mat)  represented  a  P;  the  second  (hemisphere)  a  T;  the 
third  (a  loop)  he  supposed  to  be  superfluous;  the  fourth  (a 
lion)  he  read  OLE;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  syllable  MI; 
and  seventh,  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  S.  Unaided  by  bi¬ 
lingual  monuments,  he  assayed  to  decipher  the  name  of 
Berenice,  and  altogether  established  the  value  of  five 
hieroglyphs  as  letters  out  of  two  names,  but  was  unable  to 
proceed  further.  Champollion,  1822,  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
scription  found  on  an  obelisk  at  Philae,  which  had  at  the 
base  a  Greek  inscription,  recognized  the  name  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  by  comparison  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  at  once 
proved  the  purely  alphabetic,  not  syllabico-alphabetic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  signs.  Extending  the  principle,  he  read  by  its 
means  the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  finally 
those  of  the  native  monarchs.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the 
same  hieroglyphs  as  those  used  in  these  names  were  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  texts  for  words,  and  these  words  turned 
out,  in  most  instances,  analogous  to  the  Coptic.  Although 
the  discoveries  of  Champollion  were  received  by  many  of 
the  learned  in  Europe  with  distrust,  yet  his  method  of  re¬ 
search  was  slowly  adopted  by  Rosellini  and  Salvonini  1832, 
and  subsequently  extended  methodically  by  Lepsius  1837, 
and  by  Bunsen,  Hincks,  De  Rouge,  Birch,  Goodwin,  Cha- 
bas,  Brugsch,  and  others. 

The  method  of  interpretation  adopted  has  been  strictly 
inductive,  the  value  of  the  characters  being  deduced  from 
the  equation  of  sounds,  or  homophones  of  similar  groups. 
The  meaning  of  the  groups  or  words  has  been  determined 
by  examining  all  known  instances  in  which  they  occur  in 
passages  capable  of  being  interpreted,  that  of  the  ideo¬ 
graphs  by  observing  the  form  of  the  symbols;  many  of 
them  have  been  made  out  from  the  pictures  which  they 
explain,  or  the  phonetic  groups  which  accompany  them. 
A  careful  comparison  has  been  instituted  with  correspond- 
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mg  Coptic  and  Hebrew  roots  when  they  exist.  In  short, 
a  careful  principle  of  induction  has  been  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  hieroglyphs. 

The  discovery  of  another  trilingual  inscription,  that  of 
the  tablet  at  San  or  Tunis,  recording  a  synodical  act  of  the 
priests  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  b.c.  238,  has 
confirmed  the  results  obtained  by  Egyptologists,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  all  the  words  having  been  previously  deter¬ 
mined;  while  the  power  of  reading  all  documents  and  in¬ 
scriptions  afforded  by  their  researches  has  brought  resusci¬ 
tation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  science,  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  study  has  long  passed 
into  the  category  of  a  recognized  branch  of  oriental  learn 
ing,  and  the  researches  have  assumed  a  more  critical  form. 
This  has  been  owing  to  the  number  of  students,  and  the 
abundance  of  material  extant  and  published.  The  doubts 
with  which  the  interpretations  were  at  first  received  have 
succumbed  to  the  conviction  that  nothing  but  a  current 
system  of  interpretation  could  have  obtained  such  logical 
results.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  minor  details  and 
more  delicate  shades  of  language,  all  the  grammatical 
forms  and  three-fourths  of  the  words  of  the  old  Egyptian 
language  have  been  established. 

The  hieroglyphs  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other 
two  forms  of  writing  the  character,  called  hieratic  and  de¬ 
motic,  as  type  does  to  handwriting.  Their  use  was  chiefly 
for  official  inscriptions  on  public  or  private  monuments,  re¬ 
ligious  formulae  and  prayers,  and  rituals  or  hermetic  books 
(see  Papyrus).  The  most  remarkable  hieroglyphic  inscrip¬ 
tions  are— that  of  Una,  recording  the  conquest  of  the  lands 
of  the  negroes  at  the  time  of  the  6th  dynasty;  in  honor  of 
Khnumhetp  at  Beniliassan,  recording  the  investment  of  his 
family;  the  campaigns  of  Ahmes  against  the  Hykshos  at 
El-Kab;  the  annals  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Karnak,  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Raineses  II.  against  the  Khita,  and  the  treaty  with 
them;  the  account  of  the  tank  for  gold- washings  in  the 
reign  of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  at  Kouban  and  Redesich; 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Meneptah  by  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Libyans,  Maxyes,  Achaioi  or  Greeks,  Sicilians, 
Etruscans,  Lycians,  and  other  people  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  the  star-risings  on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  V.; 
the  journey  of  the  ark  of  Khons  to  Bakhtan,  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses  X. ;  the  account  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  on  the 
statue  of  the  Vatican;  the  above  cited  synodical  act  of  the 
priests  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  and  that  (on  the 
Rosetta  stone)  of  the  priests  assembled  at  Memphis  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  V. ;  the  sepulchral  tablets  of  the  family  of 
Pasherenptah;  and  the  long  series  of  sepulchral  tablets  of 
the  bull  Apis  found  in  the  Serapeion,  recording  the  birth, 
installation,  and  death  of  the  bulls  from  the  18th  dynasty  to 
the  Persians. 

In  connection  with  the  H.  are  two  modes  of  writing  them, 
first  the  hieratic,  a  kind  of  abridged  hieroglyphs.  The 
number  of  these  written  characters  is  fewer  than  that  of  the 
hieroglyphs,  the  generic  determinatives  being  more  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  vocalic  complements  of  the  consonants 
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being  constantly  written,  in  order  to  distinguish  similar 
forms.  This  writing  was  more  extensively  used  than  the 
hieroglyphic,  being  employed  for  state  papers,  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  memoranda,  accounts,  religious  books,  rituals,  and 
all  the  purposes  of  private  and  public  life.  Books  were 
generally  written  in  hieratic.  It  commences  as  early  as  the 
4th  or  5th  dynasty,  and  terminates  only  about  the  3d  or  4th 
c.  after  Christ.  At  the  earliest  period,  it  is  occasionally 
written  perpendicularly,  but  it  was  afterward  written  only 
horizontally,  and  has  generally  portions  in  red  ink,  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  initial  illuminated  letters  or  rubrics.  For 
the  literary  contents  of  these  rolls,  see  Papyrus.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  that  the  hieratic  alphabet  gave  rise 
to  the  Phoenician,  and  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  alphabet  from  hieratic  sources.  But  though  much 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  this  inquiry,  the  precise 
source  of  Phoenician  writing  remains  involved  in  obscurity, 
the  principal  fact  being,  that  a  syllabary  existed  long  prior 
to  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  which  did  not  reach  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  vowels. 
The  second  kind  of  hieroglyphic  handwriting  was  the  de¬ 
motic,  or  so-called  enchorial.  It  was  a  still  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hieratic,  simpler  forms  being  used,  while  the 
complements  are  not  used,  and  it  approaches  still  nearer  the 
alphabetic  system.  It  contains  an  alphabet  of  42  letters, 
and  a  syllabary  of  48  characters,  and  is  less  rich  in  the 
number  of  determinatives  and  ideographs  than  the  hieratic. 
It  is,  like  all  cursive  hands,  more  difficult  to  decipher  than 
hieratic.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Egyptian  graphic  sys¬ 
tem  about  the  commencement  of  the  26th  dynasty,  b.c.  6th 
c.,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  3d  c.  after  Christ.  This 
was  the  last  native  form  of  writing  in  Egypt,  the  early 
Christians  having  introduced  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  a 
few  characters  borrowed  from  the  demotic.  This  script 
was  rarely  used  for  public  monuments,  though  it  appears 
on  the  Rosetta  stone;  but  it  was  universally  employed  for 
contracts,  public  documents,  and  occasionally  for  religious 
formulse,  owing  to  the  decreasing  knowledge  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  At  the  time  of  Clement,  it  was  the  first  learned 
by  beginners.  With  it  the  Greek  language  began  to  appear 
in  public  use. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  H. ,  there  are  those  of  the  Aztecs  or 
Mexican,  a  kind  of  pure  picture-writing,  the  names  of 
monarchs,  towns,  and  other  things  being  painted  by  the 
objects  which  corresponded  to  their  names.  While  in'their 
historical  writings  the  events  themselves  were  portrayed, 
the  number  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of  the  king  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  placing  in  a  line  en  potence  in  the  picture  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  years  of  the  Aztec  cycle,  which  were  named  after 
plants  and  animals.  The  Mexican  hieroglyphs,  in  fact, 
consisted  of  conventional  pictures,  and  they  had  no  means 
of  expressing  grammatical  form  or  any  structural  parts  of 
a  language.  This  mode  of  pure  picture-writing  prevailed 
not  only  in  Mexico,  but  among  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  The  knowledge  of  these  symbols  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  almost  lost  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  the 
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meaning  of  only  a  few  having  been  rescued  from  oblivion 
in  the  16th  c.,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Aztec  mss.  was 
destroyed  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics.  It  has  indeed  been 
asserted,  that  the  monks  used  these  symbols  according  to 
their  sounds,  to  write  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  other  formulas; 

thus:  a  flag,  pronounced  Pantti,  was  used  for  the  sylla¬ 

ble  Pa;  a  stone,  Tetl  for  te,  the  two  expressing  Pater; 
a  cactus  fruit,  Nochtli ,  for  Noch;  and  a  stone  <&»,  as 
above  for  te:  these  four  groups  expressing  Pate{ r)  Nochte, 
or  Noster ;  and  so  forth.  This  seems  to  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  phonetic  system,  but  it  was  never  extensively 
used,  on  account  of  abhorrence  of  the  Aztec  idolatry. — 
The  term  hieroglyphic  was  used  also  by  the  writers  of  em- 
hlemata  or  devices,  symbolizing  Gnomic  sentences  taken 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  having  no  relation  to 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs. ---In  recent  times,  too,  the  astrologi¬ 
cal  almanacs  have  had  their  symbolical  representations  and 
supposed  prognostics  of  future  events,  which  they  called 
hieroglyphs. — Zoega,  Be  Origine  Obeliscorum  (fo.  Romas 
1797);  Young,  Archmlogia  (1817,  XVII.  60);  Encyclop.  Bri- 
tannica  (8th  ed.);  Cham pol lion,  Precis  du  Systeme  Hiero- 
glyphique  (1824);  Grammaire  Egyptienne  (1841—61);  Bic- 
tionnaire  (1841);  Lepsius,  in  the  Ann  del ’  Instituto  Arch. 
(1828);  Birch,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hieroglyphics 
(1857),  Brugscb,  Grammaire  Bemotique  (Berl.  1855),  Wor- 
terbuch  (1867-8),  Grammatik  (1872);  De  Rouge,  Etude 
d'une  Stele  Egyptienne  (1858);  Chabas,  Papyrus  Magique 
d’ Harris  (1861);  Zeitschrift.  f.  dgypt.  Sprache  (1863-74); 
Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place  (Y.  1867). 

HIERONYMITES,  hi-er-bn'i-mAts,  or  Hieronymiani, 
hl-er-o-nim  i-an-i:  one  of  the  many  hermit  orders  (q.v.)  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  13th  and  14th  c.  The  H.  grew  out  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis:  see  Franciscans.  Some  of  the 
followers  of  Thomas  of  Siena,  one  of  the  Franciscan  rigor- 
ists,  having  established  themselves  in  various  places  among 
the  wild  districts  which  skirt  the  Sierra  Morena,  by  de¬ 
grees  formed  into  a  community,  and  obtained  1374  the 
approval  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  who  confirmed  their  rule, 
which  was  founded  on  that  of  St.  Augustine.  The  institute 
extended  into  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and  also  into  Por¬ 
tugal;  it  was  subsequently  established  in  Italy,  Tyrol,  and 
Bavaria,  where  they  subsisted  till  1688. 

HIERON'YMUS:  Christian  father:  see  Jerome. 

HIEROPHANT,  hl-er'o-fant ,  or  Mys'tagogue:  priest 
who  presided  over  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis;  always  selected 
from  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  who  was  regarded  as  founder 
of  the  order  and  the  first  Hierophant.  The  H.  was  required 
to  be  a  man  of  ripe  years,  without  any  physical  defect, 
having  a  fine  voice,  and  of  spotless  character.  He  was 
forbidden  to  marry,  but  it  is  probable  that  married  men 
were  likewise  appointed  H.,  and  were  merely  prohibited 
from  forming  a  second  marriage.  In  the  mysteries,  the  H. 
represented  the  Demiurge  or  creator  of  the  universe.  He 
alone  was  authorized  to  preserve  and  explain  the  unwritten 
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laws,  to  introduce  candidates  into  the  temple  of  Eleusis, 
and  gradually  initiate  them  into  the  less  and  greater  mys¬ 
teries.  On  this  account,  he  was  likewise  styled  M ystagogue 
and  prophet,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  utter  his  name  in 
the  presence  of  an  uninitiated  person.  At  public  solemni¬ 
ties  he  carried  the  image  of  the  goddess  splendidly  attired. 

HIESTER,  he'ster,  Joseph:  1752,  Nov.  18-1832,  June 
10:  b.  Bern,  Penn.:  soldier  and  statesman.  Pie  was  bred 
to  farm  labor,  received  a  dist.  school  education,  became  a 
clerk  in  Reading,  Penn. ;  raised  and  equipped  a  co.  of  vols. 
for  the  revolutionary  army,  was  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  and  Germantown,  promoted  col.,  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  prison-ship  Jersey,  served  in  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tions  1776,  90,  the  Penn,  house  5  years,  and  senate  4  years, 
congress  1797-1805,  1815-20;  gov.  of  Penn.  1821-23;  and 
was  commissioned  maj.gen.  of  state  militia  1807. 

HIGGINSON,  hig'ln-son,  Ella  Rhoads,  American 
novelist  and  poet:  b.  Council  Grove,  Kan.,  1862.  She  was 
married  to  R.  C.  Higginson  and  has  passed  her  life  mainly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  She  has  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  periodicals,  and  her  work,  which  has  a 
distinctly  original  flavor,  has  attracted  much  attention 
from  its  vigorous  presentation  of  life  on  the  upper  Pacific 
slope.  Her  most  noteworthy  book  is  Mariella,  or  Out 
West,  an  extremely  strong  novel  (1902);  and  other  works 
of  hers  are  The  Flower  that  Grew  in  the  Sand  (1896);  From 
the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls  (1897);  A  Forest  Orchid 
(1897) ;  and  several  collections  of  poems. 

HIGGINSON,  Francis:  1588-1630,  Aug.  6 ;  b.  England: 
clergyman.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  Univ.,  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Claybrooke,  a  Leicester  parish,  1615, 
became  a  Puritan  and  was  deprived  of  his  parish,  spent 
several  years  preparing  candidates  for  the  univ.,  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition  of  the  Mass.  Bay  Co.  to  New 
England  1628,  became  Teacher’  of  the  congregation  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  1629,  July  20,  and  drew  up  their  first  con¬ 
fession  of  faith. — His  son,  John  Higginson,  1616,  Aug. 
6 — 1708,  Dec.  9;  b.  Claybrooke,  England,  came  to  America 
with  his  father,  was  short-hand  reporter  of  the  synod  1637, 
chaplain  at  the  Say  brook  (Conn.)  fort,  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  which  his  father  had  founded, 
and  preached  there  from  1660  till  death. 

HIGGINSON,  Francis  John,  American  rear-admiral: 
b.  Boston,  1843,  July  19.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1861  and  served  in  the 
United  States  navy  during  the  civil  war  becoming  lieu¬ 
tenant-commander  in  1866.  He  was  commander  of  the 
Massachusetts  during  the  Spanish- American  war  1898, 
was  promoted  commodore  that  same  year,  and  rear- 
admiral  in  March  1899.  Lie  became  chairman  of  the 
Light  House  Board  1898,  August,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  North  Atlantic  station  1901,  May  1,  commandant 
of  the  Washington  navy  yard  1903,  July  1,  and  was  retired 
1905,  July  19. 
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HIGGINSON,  Mary  Thacher,  American  author,  wife 
of  T.  W.  Higginson  (q.v.):  b.  Machias,  Maine,  1843,  Nov. 
27.  She  has  written  Seashore  and  Prairie  (1876);  Room 
for  One  More  (1879);  Such  as  They  Are  (1893),  and  The 
Playmate  Hours  (1904),  poems  written  in  collaboration 
with  her  husband. 

HIGGINSON,  Sarah  Jane  Hatfield,  American  writer: 
b.  Philadelphia,  1840,  Jan.  15.  With  her  first  husband, 
a  Dutch  jurist,  she  lived  for  several  years  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  after  his  death  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  she  was  married  to  Stephen  Higginson,  a 
former  American  consul  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  She 
has  written:  A  Princess  of  Java:  a  Tale  of  the  Far  East 
(1887) ;  Java ,  the  Pearl  of  the  East,  a  book  of  travel  (1890) ; 
The  Bedouin  Girl. 

HIG'GINSON,  Thomas  Wentworth:  author:  b.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1823,  Dec.  22.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1841  and  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1847,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Religious  Soc.  (Unit.),  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  1847,  defeated  as  free-soil  candidate  for 
congress  1850,  pastor  of  the  Free  Church,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1852-58,  brig.gen.  on  Gen.  James  H.  Lane’s  staff  in 
the  Kan.  free  state  movement  1856,  retired  from  the 
ministry  to  apply  himself  to  literature  1858,  was  appointed 
capt.  51st  Mass.  vols.  1862,  Sep.,  promoted  col.  1st  S.  C. 
vols.  (subsequently  33  U.  S.  colored  troops)  1862,  Nov.; 
captured  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  was  wounded  at  Wiltown 
Bluff,  S.  C.,  1863,  Aug.;  and  resigned  from  the  army  from 
disability  1864,  Oct.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mass,  legis¬ 
lature  and  chief  of  the  governor’s  staff  1880-1,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mass,  board  of  education  1881-83,  and  has  long 
been  an  earnest  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  the  advanced  education  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes.  He  was  appointed  military  and  naval 
historian  of  Mass,  for  the  civil  war  period  1889,  June.  He 
is  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer ;  has  contributed  numerous 
essays  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  compiled  with  Samuel 
Longfellow  Thalatta,  a  vol.  of  seaside  poetry  (1853);  trans¬ 
lated  the  Complete  Works  of  Epictetus  (1865);  edited  Har¬ 
vard  Memorial  Biographies,  2  vols.  (1866),  and  Brief 
Biographies  of  European  Statesmen,  4  vols.  (1875-77) ;  and 
published  Outdoor  Papers  (1863);  Malhone,  an  Oldport 
Romance  (1869);  Army  life  in  a  Black  Regiment  (1870); 
Atlantic  Essays  (1871);  The  Sympathy  of  Religions  (1871); 
Oldport  Days  (1873);  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United 
States  (1875) ;  History  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  (1876); 
Young  Folks’  Book  of  American  Explorers  (1877);  Short 
Studies  of  American  Authors  (1879);  Common-Sense  about 
Women  (1881);  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  (1884); 
Larger  History  of  the  United  States  (1885);  The  Monarch  of 
Dreams  (1886);  Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech-making 
(1887);  Women  and  Men  (1887);  Travelers  and  Outlaws 
(1888);  The  Afternoon  Landscape,  poems  (1889) ;  Life 
of  Francis  Higginson  (1891);  The  New  World  and  the  New 
Book  (1891);  Concerning  All  of  Us  (1892);  Such  As  They 
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Are,  poems  (1893) ;  English  History  for  Americans  (1893) ; 
Massachusetts  in  the  Army  and  Navy  1861-5  (2  vols.  1895- 
6);  Cheerful  Yesterdays  (1898);  tales  of  the  Enchanted 
Islands  of  the  Atlantic  (1898);  Old  Cambridge  (1899); 
Contemporaries  (1899);  Collected  Works  (7  vols.,  1900); 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  in  American  Men  of  Letters,  series 
(1903);  John  G.  Whittier  in  ,  English  Men  of  Letters,  series 
(1903);  A  Reader’s  History  of  American  Literature  (1903); 
Part  of  a  Man’s  Life  (1905);  History  of  the  United,  States 
(1905);  etc. 

HIGGLE,  v.  hig'l  [prov.  Ger.  hitzler,  one  who  carries 
about  meal  or  corn  on  horseback  for  sale:  Swiss,  hodeln,  to 
traffic  in  corn]:  literally,  to  carry  about  provisions  for  sale; 
to  be  difficult  in  making  a  bargain ;  to  chaffer.  Higgling, 
imp.  hig'lmg:  N.  the  being  tedious  and  nice  in  making  a 
bargain.  Higgled,  pp.  hig'ld.  Higgler,  n.  hig'ler,  one 
who  chaffers;  one  tedious  in  making  a  bargain. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,  ad.  hig'l-di-pig'l-di  [imitative 
of  confusion]:  in  familiar  language,  confusedly;  topsy¬ 
turvy;  chance-medley. 

HIGH,  a.  hi  [AS.  heah;  Goth,  hauhs;  Icel.  ha;  Ger. 
hoch ;  Dan.  hoi,  high — lit.,  raised  or  bunched  up]:  far  up¬ 
ward;  elevated;  lofty;  noble;  honorable;  solemn;  violent; 
boastful;  principal  or  chief;  strong  or  powerful;  dear  in 
price;  full  or  complete — applied  to  time;  acute,  as  applied 
to  music:  Ad.  aloft;  greatly;  with  deep  thought.  High'ly, 
ad.  -Vi,  in  a  great  degree  with  esteem;  in  OE.,  proudly; 
arrogantly.  High'ness,  n.  -nes,  elevation;  title  given  to 
princes  or  persons  of  rank:  the  titles  ‘Your  Highness’  and 
‘Your  Grace’  both  were  used  in  England  in  former  times 
in  addressing  the  sovereign,  but  were  supplanted  by  ‘Your 
Majesty’  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
children  of  royal  personages  are  addressed  ‘Your  Royal 
Highness;’  those  of  emperors,  ‘Your  Imperial  Highness.’ 
The  sultan  of  Turkey  is  addressed  as  ‘Your  Highness.’ 
On  high,  aloft.  High  admiral,  the  chief  admiral. 
High  altar,  the  principal  altar  (see  Altar).  High  and 
dry,  completely  out  of  the  water;  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves.  High  art,  that  elevated  style  which  disarms  criti¬ 
cism  by  avoiding  the  slightest  attempt  at  meretricious  dis¬ 
play.  High  bailiff,  chief  officer  of  some  corporate  towns 
in  England— the  name  being  distinguished  from  Bailiff, 
which  conveys  no  honor  and  is  applied  to  the  lowest  class 
of  officers  who  execute  writs  against  debtors.  High-blown, 
much  inflated.  High-born,  of  noble  birth.  High  church, 
the  party  in  the  Church  of  England  or  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  who  hold  strong  views  of  the  authority  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  church.  High-colored,  glaring;  exag¬ 
gerated.  High  Commission  Court,  in  hist.,  tyrannical 
court  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reform  the  church, 
which  much  abused  its  powers,  now  abolished.  High 
constable:  (see  Constable).  High  Court  of  Justice: 
(see  Chancery;  Common  Law,  Courts  of;  Equity, 
Courts  of).  High  day,  a  great  feast-day;  a  day  of  great 
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ceremonies.  High-fed,  pampered.  High-flier,  one  who 
carries  his  opinions  or  claims  to  extravagance.  High¬ 
flying,  extravagant  in  opinions  or  claims.  High-fla¬ 
vored,  having  a  strong  flavor.  High-flown,  swelled; 
proud;  extravagant.  High-handed,  violent;  overbearing. 
On  his  high  horse,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  and  glee; 
displaying  arrogant,  boastful,  and  offensive  conduct.  High 
latitudes:  (see  under  Latitude).  High  life,  the  manner 
of  life  among  the  aristocracy,  or  persons  of  wealth  High 
living,  the  feeding  upon  rich  and  costly  food.  High- 
lows,  -loz,  a  boot  extending  up  to  the  ankle  only.  High 
mass,  mass  on  great  occasions,  and  in  a  specially  formal 
and  solemn  manner.  High-mettled,  having  a  proud  or 
ardent  spirit.  High  minded,  having  honorable  pride. 
High  misdemeanor,  an  offense  or  crime  closely  border¬ 
ing  on  treason.  Highmost,  in  OE.,  highest;  topmost. 
High  place,  an  elevation  or  mound  used  in  anc.  times 
for  worship  and  sacrifices.  High-pressure  engine,  a 
steam-engine  in  which  the  steam  is  not  condensed.  High¬ 
road,  that  used  by  the  public  for  traffic,  vehicles,  etc. 
— so  named  as  having  been  raised  above  the  usual  level 
of  the  country  in  many  parts  of  it.  High  sea,  the  ocean 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  waters  usually  assigned  to  nations 
— that  is,  beyond  the  limits  of  three  miles.  High-sea¬ 
soned,  food  well  spiced.  High-sounding,  pompous  noisy. 
High-spirited,  full  of  life  and  spirit.  High  steward,  in 
England,  a  legal  peer  specially  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
act  as  speaker  or  chairman  of  the  peers  who  sit  at  the  trial 
of  another  peer  indicted  for  treason  or  felony ;  he  votes  with 
the  rest:  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  the  High  Steward  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  British  peerage.  High  time, 
time  at  which  a  thing  must  be  attended  to;  quite  time. 
High-toned,  high  in  sound  or  in  moral  principles.  High 
treason,  the  greatest  offense  that  can  be  committed 
against  a  government,  assigned  by  statute  to  various  crimes 
— as,  compassing  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  rebellion 
against  the  state,  killing  certain  high  officers,  counterfeiting 
the  great  seal,  etc.  (see  Treason).  High-water,  the  time 
when  the  tide  has  flowed  to  its  furthest  point.  High- 
water  mark,  line  reached  by  the  furthest  flow  of  the  tide. 
High-wrought,  -rawt,  accurately  and  elaborately  finished; 
denoting  a  highly  excited  mental  state ;  in  OE.,  tumultuous ; 
seething. — Syn.  of  'high’:  raised;  exalted;  difficult;  ex¬ 
treme  ;  abstruse ;  ostentatious ;  arrogant ;  proud ;  tall ;  severe ; 
oppressive;  illustrious;  powerful;  tempestuous;  loud; 
tumultuous;  turbulent;  ungovernable;  full;  complete; 
dear;  exorbitant;  capital ;  great;  supercilious;  ostentatious. 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  The:  name  used  to 
describe  a  superior  state  of  Christian  grace  which,  many 
persons  say,  can  be  and  has  been  reached  in  this  life 
through  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart.  They 
call  it  also,  Full  Salvation,  Entire  Holiness,  and  Christian 
Perfection.  So  far  as  genuine  Christian  experience  act¬ 
ually  attained  in  this  life  is  concerned  the  difference 
between  this  view  and  the  opinion  generally  held  by 
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Christians  that  sanctification  is  a  progressive  work  to  be 
diligently  prosecuted  but  not  perfectly  finished  in  this  life, 
seems  to  arise  chiefly  from  confusion  of  thought.  For 
while  its  advocates  speak  of  'Entire  Holiness  as  a  complete 
cleansing  from  moral  defilement  or  sin/  they  say  also  that 
‘it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  Christian  maturity 
which  is  not  to  be  attained  this  side  of  heaven.’  While 
they  affirm  that  it  can  be  gained  in  this  life  they  confess 
also  that  it  may  be  lost.  They  even  who  retain  their  entire 
holiness  are  liable,  it  is  admitted,  to  ‘involuntary  trans¬ 
gressions  which  are  infirmities  needing  atonement,  but  are 
not  sins.’  Above  all,  the  advocates  of  this  view  insist  that 
the  standard  of  duty  set  up  by  the  gospel  has  been  lowered 
in  compassion  for  the  diminished  powers  of  fallen  man. 
Reaching  the  full  height  of  this  lowered  standard  seems  to 
be  called  by  them  Christian  perfection;  whereas  the 
acceptance  and  the  reaching  of  only  an  inferior  standard 
has  usually  been  deemed  imperfection,  or  a  lower  life. 

HIGHER  CRITICISM,  The:  critical  investigation  of  the 
materials,  style,  and  minor  details  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
with  a  view  to  deciding  their  authorship,  date,  etc.  The 
attention  given  in  modern  times  to  ancient  writings  (after 
centuries  of  neglect  and  consequence  ignorance)  quickly  led 
to  many  critical  inquiries  concerning  the  genuineness,  date, 
and  interpretation  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible.  As 
external  evidence  was  often  wanting  critics  were  led  to 
examine  the  contents,  diction,  and  style  of  the  books  them¬ 
selves.  Such  examinations,  being  gradually  extended  in 
their  scope,  variety,  and  depth,  at  length  were  called  by 
Eichhorn,  about  a  century  ago,  the  Higher  Criticism — 
the  name  by  which  they  are  now  best  known. 

Eichhorn  and  many  others  after  him  have  laboriously  ap- 
pled  these  critical  tests  to  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to 
the  Old  Testament.  As  an  illustration  of  their  work,  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made  to  the  extreme  theories  which  some  of 
them  advanced  concerning  the  Pentateuch,  as  to  its  author¬ 
ship,  structure  ,and  date.  I.  This  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
which  ordinary  readers  accept  as,  in  the  main,  one  contin¬ 
uous  production,  is  adjudged  by  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the 
higher  critics  to  be  made  up  of  several  documents,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  which  were  at  some  subsequent  time,  woven 
together  by  some  who,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  name, 
is  called  a  redactor.  This  combined  narrative  was,  after  a 
time,  as  the  critics  determine,  again  modified  and  enlarged 
by  other  redactors;  and  so,  through  successive  stages,  the 
Pentateuch  reached  its  present  size  and  character.  In  the 
progress  of  the  redactions  not  only  were  large  sections 
combined  together;  but  often  also  single  sentences  and 
parts  of  a  sentence,  taken  from  different  documents,  were 
formed  into  a  continouus  narrative  with  a  skill  in  joining 
the  fragments  together  which  must  at  times  have  equalled 
even  the  acumen  of  the  critics  in  determining  where  the 
joinings  were  made.  II.  These  documents  and  redactors 
have  been  discovered  solely  by  critical  skill.  There  ar^ 
no  historical  records  to  prove  their  existence  and  no  tradi- 
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tional  memories  to  imply  it.  The  higher  criticism  alone 
has  brought  them  to  light.  II.  As  the  critics  draw  their 
conclusions  from  their  own  judgments  concerning  qualities 
of  style,  the  development  of  laws,  and  the  order  in  which 
one  enactment  followed  another,  several  conflicting  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  discovered;  each  critic 
being  confident  concerning  his  own  achievement,  and  one 
often  setting  aside  the  equally  certain  discovery  of  another. 
The  Higher  Criticism,  even  in  this  extreme  aspect  of  it, 
greatly  promotes  genuine  Biblical  knowledge,  not  only  by 
bringing  to  light  some  unnoticed  facts,  but  especially 
through  the  counter  investigations  which  it  impels. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION.  See  Education  in  the 
United  States. 

HIGHEST  GOOD.  See  Ethics. 

HIGH-FALUTIN,  a.  hi-f til-o' tin  [a  slang  phrase]:  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  grandiose  and  bombastic  style  of  speech  or  writ¬ 
ing;  much  sound  and  little  sense;  fustian. 

HIGH-JINKS,  or  Hy-jinks,  n.  hi-jingks  [see  Jink]:  for¬ 
merly  in  Scot.,  boisterous  and  hilarious  merriment,  in  which 
the  dice  was  thrown  to  determine  the  person  on  whom  some 
ludicrous  penalty  should  be  imposed,  or  who  should  be 
called  upon  to  empty  his  cup  of  liquor;  hilarious  and  lark¬ 
ing  merriment. 

HIGH-JOINT  COMMISSION.  See  Geneva  Arbitra¬ 
tion. 

HIGHLAND,  n.  hi'ltind  [high,  and  land]:  a  mountain¬ 
ous  region.  High'lands,  a  district  in  Scotland  so  called. 
High'lander,  n.  one  who  is  a  native  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  of  any  mountainous  district  of  a  country. 

HIGH'LAND  REG'IMENTS:  regiments  in  the  British 
army,  in  which  nearly  all  the  officers,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  (about  80  per  cent.)  of  the  men  are  Scotch.  They 
wear  the  Highland  dress.  For  the  origin  of  the  first  of 
these  regiments,  the  42d,  abt.  1730,  see  Black  Watch. 
Seven  other  Highland  regiments  were  raised,  1777-1805. 
Since  1881  these  troops  have  been  arranged  in  battalions, 
of  which  the  total  force  may  be  considered  to  equal  about 
11  regiments. 

HIGHLANDS,  hi'landz:  the  higher  parts  of  a  country, 
e.g.,  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  in  N.  Y.  The  term  is 
applied  specially  to  a  particular  district  in  Scotland,  which 
has  no  political  or  civil  boundary.  Separated  by  only  a 
vague  line  of  demarcation  from  the  division  called  the 
Lowlands,  the  Scottish  Highlands  comprise  that  portion  of 
the  n.  and  n.w.  of  Scotland  in  which  the  Celtic  language  and 
manners  have  to  some  extent  lingered  until  modern  times. 
The  Highland  line,  as  it  is  usually  called,  extends  diago¬ 
nally  across  the  country  from  Nairn  on  the  Moray  Firth  to 
Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde;  but  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
counties  of  Banff,  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and 
Perth  also  are  understood  to  be  included  in  the  designation 
Highlands.  Caithness  might  be  excluded  as  being  gener- 
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ally  level ;  but  throughout  the  Highlands  there  are  rich  level 
tracts,  none  being  more  so  than  the  e.  division  of  Ross- 
shire.  The  Hebrides  (q.v.)  or  Western  Isles  are  included 
in  the  Highlands,  but  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
though  to  the  north,  are  distinctly  excluded,  by  reason  of 
the  Norwegian  origin  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Highlands  are  full  of  lofty  hills,  some  green  and 
pastoral  with  tracts  of  heath,  others  rugged  and  bare, 
varying  in  height  from  1,000  to  4,000  ft.,  and  having 
generally  narrow  valleys  between,  or  else  lakes  and  arms  of 
the  sea,  called  lochs.  Besides  the  grander  features,  there 
are  impetuous  mountain  torrents,  picturesque  ravines 
and  valleys  or  glens,  in  which,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
are  seen  the  huts  of  the  aborigines.  Perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  the  country  is  the  line  of  valleys  from 
Inverness  to  Fort-William,  in  which  lies  a  series  of  navi¬ 
gable  lochs,  united  by  artificial  channels  to  form  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Canal.  Growing  up  under  a  system  of  clanship, 
the  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  was  antiquated  and 
unsatisfactory,  in  a  national  point  of  view;  while  the  coun¬ 
try  was  almost  impenetrable  to  travellers,  or  to  any  species 
of  traffic.  The  first  great  attempt  to  reform  this  state  of 
affairs  was  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  roads  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Wade,  about  1725-6.  The  next  great  act  of  melioration 
was  the  abolition  of  Heritable  Jurisdictions  (q.v.),  includ¬ 
ing  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  heads  of  clans,  about  1748. 
Then  there  was  the  planting  of  schools  and  churches. 
And  lastly  much  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Soc.  1784.  The  ancient  patri¬ 
archal  system  has  given  place  to  improvements  as  regards 
communications,  agriculture,  dwellings,  education,  and 
other  modern  conditions,  including  a  gradual  substitution 
of  English  for  the  Gaelic  language.  Latterly,  there  has 
been  a  keen  spirit  of  progress  in  the  Highlands.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  who  had  little  chance  of  im¬ 
proving  their  circumstances  on  the  spot,  have  been  dis¬ 
possessed,  and  their  place  taken  by  stock-farmers  with 
capital  from  the  Lowlands:  (see  Sutherland).  While  a 
new  character  has  thus  been  given  to  extensive  Highland 
pasturages,  the  value  of  estates  has  been  further  remark¬ 
ably  advanced  by  their  being  let  for  the  pursuit  of  game  to 
sportsmen,  chiefly  persons  of  rank  and  opulence  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Inverness  (q.v.)  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  capital 
of  the  Highlands.  See  the  Highland  counties  individually. 
See  Dr.  James  Browne’s  History  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
Highland  Clans  (4  vols.  1838,  new  ed.  1848);  Keitie’s 
History  of  the  Scottish  Highland  Clans  and  Regiments  (2  vols. 
1875);  Anderson’s  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland. 

HIGH  PLAC'ES  [Heb.  Bamoth ]:  name  in  Scripture  for 
certain  places  where  illicit  worship,  usually  idolatry,  was 
performed  by  the  people  of  Israel.  The  practice  of  erect¬ 
ing  altars  on  elevated  situations  was  common  in  ancient 
times,  and  originated  in  the  belief  that  hill-tops  were  nearer 
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heaven,  and,  therefore,  the  most  favorable  places  for 
prayer  and  incense.  The  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation 
acted  in  this  respect  like  their  neighbors.  Abraham,  we 
are  told,  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near 
Bethel.  Moses,  however,  true  to  his  grand  aim  of  secur¬ 
ing  national  strength  and  purity  by  a  vigorous  system  of 
isolation,  gave  a  law  prohibiting  the  practice  for  the  future, 
on  the  ground  that  the  spots  which  the  Israelites  would  be 
compelled  to  choose  had  been  already  polluted  by  idol¬ 
atrous  services.  In  spite  of  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
high  places  are  again  and  again  denounced  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  the  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  slow  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  effect — if,  indeed,  it  ever  completely 
accomplished  it.  During  the  whole  eventful  period  of  the 
Judges  the  prohibition  was  not  only  practically  obsolete, 
but  there  were  cases  doubtless  counted  as  exceptional — 
e.g.  those  of  Gideon  and  Manoah,  who  built  altars  on  high 
places  by  Divine  command  (Judges,  vi.  25,  26;  xiii.  16-23). 
Similarly  the  injunction  was  set  aside  by  Samuel  at  Miz- 
peh  and  Bethlehem,  by  Saul  at  Gilgal,  by  David,  by  Elijah 
on  Mount  Carmel.  The  explanations  given  by  the  rabbis 
of  these  contradictions  between  the  conduct  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  and  kings  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  commands 
of  their  great  lawgiver,  are  absurd.  The  fact  probably 
was  that  even  in  the  rigid  Mosaic  law,  a  higher  law  of 
necessity  was  recognized  in  matters  merely  external  and  in¬ 
volving  no  inherent  wickedness;  though  this  could  have 
applied  only  to  individual  cases  or  to  special  periods.  Dur¬ 
ing  certain  periods,  however,  the  law  seems  to  have  been 
quite  disregarded.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  explana¬ 
tion,  it  is  quite  certain  that  worship  in  high  places  was 
almost  universal  in  Judea,  both  during  and  after  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  results  of  this  illegal  practice  were  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated:  the  people  erected  altars  not 
only  to  Jehovah  but  also  to  Baal,  and  from  worshipping 
in  idolatrous  places,  proceeded  to  worship  idols  themselves. 
At  a  later  period  (see  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles)  a 
series  of  vigorous  efforts  was  made  by  the  more  pious 
monarchs  to  suppress  the  practice,  and  after  the  time  of 
Josiah,  it  seems  to  have  been  finally  abandoned. 

HIGH-POTENTIAL  SYSTEM:  in  electric  distribution, 
a  system  of  conductors,  generators,  and  translating  de¬ 
vices  in  which  the  pressure  or  voltages  is  relatively  high. 
Specifically,  an  electric  distributing  system,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fire  insurance  rules,  has  within  it  a  pressure  of  over 
550  volts  and  less  than  3,500  volts. 

HIGH'-PRIEST  [Hebr.  Kohen  haggadol,  or  emphat. 
Kohen,  Gr.  archiereus,  Lat.  'primus  pontifex ,  etc.]:  the  chief 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  His  dignity  was  hereditary  in 
the  line  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron;  and  many  more  restric¬ 
tions  were  attached  to  it  than  to  the  ordinary  office  of  a 
priest.  He  was  allowed  to  marry  only  an  intact  virgin, 
and  one  of  his  own  tribe;  every  ceremonially  impure  con¬ 
tact  even  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  own  parents  he  was 
strictly  forbidden,  besides  having  to  abstain  from  many 
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other  things  that  might  cause  any  defilement  whatever. 
His  functions  consisted  principally  in  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sanctuary  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  sacred 
service.  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  to  consult  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (q.v.).  His  costume  was  of  surpassing  costli¬ 
ness  and  splendor,  comprising  numerous  vestments  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  ordinary  priests.  This  brilliant  cos¬ 
tume,  however,  was  laid  aside  by  the  High-Priest  when, 
on  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  he  went  to  perform  the 
most  awful  service  in  the  Holy  of  Holies:  a  simple  garb  of 
spotless  white  linen — the  funeral  dress  of  the  Jews  in  later 
times — was  all  that  was  allowed  on  that  occasion.  The 
revenues  of  the  High-Priest  were  in  the  main  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  priests;  but,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
he  was  to  be  richer  than  these,  and  if  his  own  means  were 
insufficient,  he  was  to  be  provided  with  opulent  means  by 
his  brethren,  in  virtue  of  his  exalted  position;  the  other 
priests  never  addressed  the  High-Priest  but  by  Ishi  Kohen 
Gadol  ‘My  Lord  High-Priest.’  Before  the  law,  how¬ 
ever,  the  "High-Priest  was  equal  to  any  other  Israelite. 
It  is  doubtful  at  what  time  the  office  of  Sagan,  or  vice- 
High-Priest,  was  created.  The  Talmud,  moreover,  speaks 
of  a  ‘Mashiach  Milhamah,’  ‘Anointed  for  the  war/  an  offi¬ 
cer  who  seems  to  have  shared  almost  the  dignity  of  the 
High-Priest,  and  whose  special  duty  it  appears  to  have 
been  to  read  the  proclamation  prescribed  in  Deut.  xx.  3,  in 
time  of  war,  and  who  may  have  accompanied  the  troops 
for  celebration  of  the  service  in  the  camp.  For  further 
historical  and  theological  points  connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  see  Priests;  Aahon,  Jews. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS.  See  Education  in  the  United 
States. 

HIGH  SEAS:  the  open  sea,  including  the  whole  extent 
of  ocean  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
particular  country.  The  rule  of  international  law  is,  that 
every  country  bordering  on  the  sea  has  the  exclusive  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  such  sea  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  its 
shore;  but  all  beyond,  and  which  is  not  within  three  miles 
of  some  other  country,  is  open  or  common  to  all  countries. 
The  part  of  sea  within  three  miles’  distance  is  generally 
called  the  territorial  sea  of  the  particular  country,  or  mare 
clausum.  The  distinction  has  little  effect  on  the  right  of 
navigation,  but  as  regards  fishing  it  is  otherwise.  Fisher¬ 
men  have  no  right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast 
of  another  country  than  their  own  without  a  license  from 
the  authorities  of  that  country,  except  as  such  right  is 
granted  by  special  treaty. 

HIGH-SPEED  ENGINE:  one  in  which  the  piston  speed 
exceeds  900  feet  per  minute.  It  possesses  the  advantages 
of  small  dimensions  and  small  weight  for  a  given  power, 
and  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its  strokes,  is  capable 
of  meeting  variations  in  loading  more  quickty  than  a  low- 
speed  engine.  Its  disadvantages  consist  in  the  greater 
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waste  of  steam,  the  greater  wear,  and  the  increased  danger 
of  the  heating  of  the  moving  parts.  Also,  the  higher  cost  of 
construction  and  operation. 

HIGHT,  v.  hit  [AS .  heht,  named — from  hatan,  to  name, 
to  be  called:  Icel.  heitinn,  named:  Goth,  haitan,  to  name]: 
in  OE.,  was  or  is  called;  called;  intrusted;  aimed. 

HIGH' WAY,  in  English  Law:  the  place  over  which  a 
right  is  enjoyed  by  the  public,  of  walking,  driving,  or 
riding.  In  England,  it  is  often  called  the  queen's  high¬ 
way;  not  because  the  sovereign  has  any  greater  or  better 
right  than  any  of  the  public,  but  to  denote  the  impartial¬ 
ity  and  equality  with  which  all  the  subjects  enjoy  the 
right  of  way  without  distinction.  In  the  United  States,  a 
highway  sometimes  means  a  country  road  as  distinguished 
from  town  roads,  though  this  distinction  is  not  generally 
used. 

Highways  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds.  (1.)  A 
footway,  where  the  public  have  no  right  except  to  walk 
on  foot;  (2.)  A  foot  and  horse-way,  where  the  public  have 
the  right  of  walking  or  riding  on  horseback;  (3.)  A  pack, 
and  drift-way — a  way  used  for  driving  cattle  and  pack- 
horses;  (4.)  A  foot,  horse,  and  cart-way,  where  the  public 
can  walk  or  ride,  or  use  vehicles  of  all  ordinary  descrip¬ 
tions.  Navigable  rivers  are  also  called  highways,  but  this 
is  in  rather  a  figurative  sense.  Where  the  right  of  way 
belongs  not  to  the  public  generally,  but  to  the  owner  o 
one  or  two  houses  and  their  tenants,  this  is  called  a  private¬ 
way,  and  is  classed  among  easements. 

It  has  often  been  disputed,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet 
thoroughly  settled,  whether  a  highway  must  be  a  thorough¬ 
fare — in  other  words,  whether  a  road  which  does  not  lead 
to  any  public  place  can  be  a  highway.  The  preponderance 
of  authority  seems  rather  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  highway  be  a  thoroughfare.  The 
mode  in  which  a  road  is  created  is  by  dedication,  or  by 
grant  of  the  owner,  or  by  the  necessity  of  things  or  act  of 
the  legislature,  or  of  the  municipal  district  concerned. 
Thus,  in  England,  if  a  person  allow  the  public  for  four 
or  five  years  to  pass  through  his  fields  without  stopping 
them,  this  will  be  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  infer 
that  the  owner  meant  to  make  a  present  to  the  public 
of  the  right  of  way,  and  he  cannot  afterward  exclude  the 
public,  for  the  maxim  holds,  ‘once  a  highway,  always  a 
highway.'  The  mode  in  which  a  grant  of  the  way  is 
proved,  is  generally  by  showing  that  the  public  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  or  for  a  few  years  without  interruption, 
and  with  the  owner's  consent,  enjoyed  the  right  of  way; 
for  if  that  is  proved,  then  the  law  presumes  that  the  right 
was  given  by  some  lost  grant.  In  the  United  States  it 
has  been  held  in  one  case  that  any  road  which  has  been 
used  as  such  by  the  public  for  50  years  is  a  highway. 
There  are  also  rights  of  way  limited  to  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  which  may  be  proved  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a 
way  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  or  from  some  place 
of  recognized  public  resort.  One  of  the  incidents  of  a  high- 
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way  is,  that  if  it  is  foundrous,  or  out  of  repair,  the  passenger 
is  entitled  to  go  over  the  adjacent  land,  whoever  may  be  the 
owner  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  foundrous  part  of  the  road. 
Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a  highway  is,  that  if  any 
obstruction  is  placed  on  it,  whether  in  the  nature  of  a  gate, 
or  a  wall,  or  even  if  a  house  be  built  too  near  so  as  to 
encroach  on  the  highway,  any  passenger  has  a  right  to  abate 
the  nuisance — i.e.,  he  may  himself,  without  any  ceremony, 
remove  the  obstruction,  or  demolish  the  wall,  but  he  must 
take  care  not  to  do  more  damage  than  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  road,  otherwise  he  will  subject  him¬ 
self  to  an  action.  Another  incident  is,  that  the  public  have 
an  absolute  right  to  use  every  part  of  it,  and  to  pass  to  and 
fro  in  all  directions.  Of  course,  each  must  comply  with 
certain  well-known  rules,  such  as  that  of  giving  and  taking 
the  road,  otherwise,  if  an  accident  were  to  occur,  he  would 
be  liable  for  the  negligence,  if  it  arose  from  a  neglect  of  such 
rules,  for  these  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  law  of  the  road. 
It  results  from  this  principle,  that  no  person,  or  body  of 
persons,  is  entitled  to  convert  part  of  the  highway  into  any 
purpose,  however  useful,  other  than  a  highway.  In  Eng¬ 
land  this  principle  has  been  applied  so  far  that  when  some 
vestries  and  surveyors  presumed  to  gi  ve  leave  to  a  contrac¬ 
tor  to  lay  down  a  ‘tramway’  or  track  for  horse-cars  in  the 
streets  (e.g.,  in  London),  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  great 
public  improvement,  nevertheless,  as  it  practically  resulted 
in  giving  a  monopoly  to  some  persons,  and  moreover  was 
an  obstruction  to  others,  this  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance,  and 
the  parties  who  took  part  in  it  were  indicted  for  the  ob¬ 
struction.  And  on  the  same  principle,  it  has  been  held  an 
indictable  nuisance  for  an  electric  telegraph  company  to 
place  their  telegraph  posts  on  the  strips  of  land  at  the  side 
of  the  road;  for  though  it  might  be  thought  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public,  instead  of  the  reverse,  yet  as  it  practi¬ 
cally  obstructed  the  public  in  the  free  passage  from  every 
part  of  the  highway  to  every  other,  it  was  held  to  be  a 
nuisance.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  can  legalize 
such  uses  of  a  highway  in  England.  In  the  United  States, 
such  matters  are  largely  in  the  control  of  counties,  or  of 
municipal  corporations.  Such  corporations  formerly  had 
the  right  to  lay  out  and  open  streets  with  or  without  con¬ 
sent  of  property-owners  along  the  line:  now  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  make  requisite  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
property-owners — at  least  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  usual 
requirement  in  regard  to  the  laying  of  any  kind  of  track  or 
rails  for  cars.  The  law  of  the  road  as  to  team  or  persons 
meeting  is,  in  England,  that  they  shall  turn  to  the  left: 
in  the  United  States,  that  they  shall  turn  to  the  right. 

The  soil  of  the  highway,  or  rather  the  right  to  the  ground 
beneath  the  highway,  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  adjoining 
owners.  Thus,  if  the  land  on  both  sides  belong  to  the  same 
owner,  then  the  right  to  the  ground  beneath  the  road 
belongs  to  him  also ;  and  if  the  land  on  one  side  belongs  to  a 
different  owner  from  the  land  on  the  other  side,  then  each 
is  presumed  to  have  the  right  to  the  ground  under  the 
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highway,  to  the  middle  line.  This  rule  is  more  than  a  mere 
theory,  for  though  neither  of  the  adjoining  owners  can  ever 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  public,  who  have  an  abso¬ 
lute  right  for  ever  to  use  it  for  every  lawful  purpose  of 
transit,  yet  the  adjoining  owner  has  all  the  rights  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  property  which  do  not  interfere  with  this  public 
right  of  passage.  Thus,  if  a  mine  were  discovered  under  the 
road,  the  adjoining  owner  would  have  the  sole  right  to  dig  it 
and  keep  the  contents;  all  that  he  would  require  to  attend 
to  would  be,  to  leave  sufficient  support  to  the  surface  of 
the  road.  So,  in  like  manner,  where  there  are  strips  of 
land  at  the  side  of  the  road  on  which  trees  or  grass  grow, 
these  belong  solely  to  the  adjoining  owner,  and  the  public 
have  no  right  to  their  use.  Another  remarkable  conse¬ 
quence  follows,  that  if,  for  example,  a  gas  company  or  a 
water  company  were  to  presume  to  take  up  the  highway  in 
order  to  lay  pipes  under  the  surface,  this  is  not  only  an  in¬ 
dictable  nuisance  as  regards  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it 
obstructs  the  use  of  the  road  for  the  time  being,  but  it 
subjects  the  company  to  an  action  of  trespass  at  the  suit  of 
the  adjacent  owner,  whose  property  consists  of  all  that  lies 
under  the  surface  of  the  hghway.  Another  consequence  of 
the  same  rule  is,  that  if  a  person  is  loitering  on  a  highway, 
not  with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  road,  but  for  some 
other  purpose,  the  courts  have  held  that  he  may  be 
indicted. 

The  repair  of  a  highway,  in  general,  devolves  on  the 
county,  or  the  town,  or  on  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  the 
vicinity;  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  use  those  high¬ 
ways  most,  and  should  therefore  attend  to  the  necessary 
repair.  In  some  rare  cases,  however,  the  burden  of  repair  is 
fixed  on  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  has  always,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the 
habit  of  repairing,  it  being  then  presumed  that  there  weie 
some  good  reason  for  this.  But  even  when  bound  to  re¬ 
pair,  the  owners  of  the  district  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  widening  the  road.  The  common  remedy,  accordingly, 
when  a  road  is  out  of  repair,  is  to  indict  the  town,  or 
county  concerned,  when,  if  guilty,  the  proper  official  will 
be  bound  to  make  a  rate,  and  pay  the  expenses. 

Highways  are  kept  in  repair  usually  by  a  highway-rate  or 
road-tax  levied  by  the  proper  officer,  who  is  annually 
appointed  by  the  taxpayers,  and  who  is  vested  with  the 
control  of  the  surface  of  the  highway  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  due  order.  Certain  specific 
uses,  or  rather  abuses,  of  the  highway  are  often  forbidden 
by  statute,  such  as  horsemen  riding  on  footpaths,  the 
tethering  of  cattle  on  the  sides  of  the  highway,  playing  at 
games,  baiting  bulls,  lighting  fires,  firing  of  squibs,  deposit¬ 
ing  materials,  etc.,  on  the  highway.  In  statutes  dealing 
with  offenses  connected  with  the  highway,  such  as  negli¬ 
gence  of  carriers,  etc.,  ‘highway  ’  is  held  to  include  navigable 
rivers.  But  railways  have  been  held  not  to  be  included  in 
the  term  highway  in  a  statute  assigning  the  death  penalty 
for  robbery  on  the  highway. 
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Many  highways  are  called  turnpikes ,  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  toll-gates,  bars,  or  turns  across  them,  and  are 
managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees.  This  is  always 
done  by  some  local  legislative  act  Where  a  new  road  is 
considered  to  be  of  great  public  benefit,  the  neighboring 
proprietors  obtain  a  legislative  act  (or  its  equivalent)  to 
make  it,  with  powers  to  take  compulsory  the  requisite 
land,  and  to  raise  money  for  buying  such  land,  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  the  road  thereafter;  and  as  a  means  of  paying 
off  all  this  expense,  to  erect  a  toll-gate,  and  levy  a  tax  or 
toll  on  all  who  use  the  road.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the 
turnpike-road  is  vested  in  these  trustees.  Several  exemp¬ 
tions  from  paying  toll  may  be  created  by  statute,  e.g.  in 
the  case  of  funerals,  etc.  Turnpikes  with  toll-gates  were 
formerly  very  numerous  in  the  United  States;  but  are  now 
comparatively  few.  See  Toll. 

HIGII'WAYMAN:  one  who  commits  the  offense  of  rob¬ 
bing  or  assaulting  on  the  highway.  See  Larceny;  Rob¬ 
bery  ;  Assault. 

HIG'LER.  See  Hawker. 

HIGRE,  n.  hi'ger  [Bav.  hidl,  the  rising  of  the  under¬ 
ground  water-level:  Fris.  hieen,  to  rise  or  swell,  as  water; 
Icel.  JEgir,  the  sea-god,  the  sea]:  the  commotion  made  in 
certain  rivers  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  wave  and  the  river 
current,  the  bore;  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  sea — also 
named  Eagre,  Egre,  Hygre,  or  Aker. 

HILARIA,  hi-la'ri-d:  ancient  festivals  in  Rome,  annually 
celebrated  Mar.  25,  in  honor  of  nature’s  resumption  of 
vigor.  Libations  were  drank  to  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
her  statue  was  carried  through  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
demonstrations  of  joy,  business  and  every  appearance  of 
sorrow  and  mourning  were  suspended,  gayety  and  pleasure 
ruled  the  city,  and  the  people  were  granted  the  privilege 
of  dressing  themselves  as  they  chose  even  to  assuming 
magisterial  robes. 

HILARIOUS,  a.  hi-la'ri-Us  [L.  hildris;  Gr.  hildros, 
merry,  joyful  (see  Hilaria)]:  mirthful;  merry.  Hilar'- 
ity ,  n.  -Idr'i-li  [F.  hilarile — from  L.  hilaritatem] :  mirth 
excited  by  social  pleasure;  gayety. — Syn.  of  ‘hilarity’: 
joviality;  jollity;  glee;  cheerfulness;  mirth;  merriment; 
gayety;  joyousness;  exhilaration. 

HILARY,  a.  hil'a-ri  [from  St.  Hilary ]:  in  England , 
applied  to  a  legal  term  (Jan.  11-31)  during  which  the  courts 
of  law  sit  at  Westminster  in  banc;  commencing  near  the 
time  of  St.  Hilary’s  day,  Jan.  14. 

HILARY,  hil'a-ri  (or  Hilarius,  hi-la'ri-tis ):  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  (Pictavium),  eminent  doctor  of  the  church:  b.  at 
Lemonum  (Poitiers),  of  pagan  parents,  about  the  end  of 
the  3d  c. ;  d.  368,  Jan.  13.  Though  not  among  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  yet,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Arian  controversy,  Hilary  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  patristic  literature  of  the  Western  Church.  His  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity  was  mainly  the  result  of  his  own 
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study  of  the  prophecies,  and  did  not  take  place  till  he  was 
advanced  in  life.  About  350  he  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  and  immediately  rose  to  the  first  place  in  the 
animated  contest  of  parties  in  the  Arian  controversy. 
Having  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  court  party,  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  sent  into  exile  in  Phrygia;  but  he 
appears  again  in  the  council  of  Seleucia  359,  and  soon 
afterward  was  permitted  to  resume  his  see,  where  he  died. 
The  Rom.  Oath,  church  holds  his  day,  Jan.  14.  His  most 
mportant  work  is  that  on  the  Trinity,  but  his  three 
addresses  to  Emperor  Constantins,  by  their  vehemence,  and 
by  the  boldness  of  their  language,  have  most  attracted  the 
notice  of  critics.  Hilary’s  theological  writings  are  valuable 
especially  for  the  history  of  the  Arian  party,  particularly 
for  the  doctrinal  variations  of  that  sect,  and  its  successive 
phases  between  the  council  of  Nice  and  the  first  council  of 
Constantinople.  He  has  been  called  the  Athanasius  of  the 
West.  The  best  edition  of  the.  works  of  St.  Hilary  is  that 
of  the  Benedictine  Dom.  Constant  (Paris  1693),  or  the 
reprint  of  it  with  additional  matter  by  Maffei  (Verona 
1730). 

HIL'ARY  (or  Hila'rius)  of  Arles,  Saint:  Bishop  of 
Arles:  abt.  403-449.  He  was  educated  at  the  celebrated 
monastic  school  of  Lerins,  and  made  bishop  of  his  native 
city  429.  As  metropolitan  of  Arles,  he  presided  at  several 
synods,  especially  at  Orange  441,  the  proceedings  of  which 
involved  him  in  a  serious  controversy  with  the  pope,  Leo 
the  Great.  A  deposed  bishop,  named  Chelidonius,  having 
carried  an  appeal  to  Rome,  a  council  was  summoned  by 
Pope  Leo,  at  which  Hilary  was  present,  and  in  which  the 
condemnation  of  Chelidonius,  as  well  as  that  of  another 
bishop,  Projectus,  was  reversed.  Hilary,  however,  refused 
to  submit  to  the  decision,  and  soon  quitted  Rome — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  drew  on  him  a  very  severe  animadversion. 
He  did  not  question  the  authority  in  itself,  but  he  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  uncanonically  exercised.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Pope  Leo,  and  the 
dispute  was  brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  He 
died  at  Arles. 

HILDA,  MX' da  (or  Hild),  Saint:  614-630;  b.  England: 
abbess.  She  was  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Nor¬ 
thumbria,  and  grandniece  of  King  Edwin;  was  baptized 
when  14  years  old,  settled  in  the  monastery  of  Chelles, 
France,  on  the  pagan  reaction  after  Edwin’s  death,  was 
recalled  to  England  by  Bp.  Aidan.  consecrated  a  nun  647 
became  abbess  of  Hartlepool  649,  founded  the  famous 
monastery  at  Streaneshalch,  now  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire, 
658;  and  ruled  her  community  of  monks  and  nuns  with 
rare  skill  and  to  noble  purpose  till  her  death.  She  was  a 
woman  of  exalted  piety,  successful  in  converting  pagans, 
and  received  in  her  institution  many  eminent  men,  includ¬ 
ing  St.  John  of  Beverley,  Caedmon  the  Saxon  poet,  Hedda, 
and  Wilfrid.  Several  churches  in  England  have  received 
her  name,  and  her  feast  is  observed  Nov.  18. 

IllL'DEBRAND.  See  Gregory  VII. 
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HILDESHEIM,  MVdes-him:  old  town  of  Hanover,  cap. 
of  a  Prussian  administrative  division,  on  the  river  Innerste, 
in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  24  m.  s.e.  of 
Hanover.  It  is  a  very  quiet  town,  with  very  old  houses, 
the  upper  stories  of  which  are  furnished  with  balconies. 
It  has  been  a  bishop’s  seat  since  822,  and  its  cathedral,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  c.,  has  bronze  gates 
(date,  1015)  16  ft,  high,  covered  with  bas-reliefs.  There 
are  in  the  cathedral  beautiful  paintings  on  glass,  and  many 
art  and  other  treasures.  The  church  of  St.  Godehard,  con¬ 
sidered  a  master-piece  of  architecture,  dates  from  1133 
(restored  1852),  and  is  surmounted  with  three  pyramidal 
towers.  St.  Michael’s  Church,  nearly  an  unaltered  basilica, 
dates  from  1022  and  1186.  In  1868,  Oct.,  some  soldiers, 
digging  on  the  Galgenberg,  close  by  Hildesheim,  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  depth  of  9  ft.  about  60  silver  vessels,  belong¬ 
ing  apparently  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  art.  Pop. 
43,000. 

HILDING,  n.  MV ding  [prov.  Eng.  hilderling,  or  hinder- 
ling — from  hinder,  behind,  and  ling,  little]:  in  OE.,  a 
menial  or  base  creature;  a  cowardly  paltry  fellow;  a 
word  applied  to  both  sexes:  Adj.  base  and  cowardly;  sorry 
paltry. 

HILDRETH,  MVdreth,  Richard:  1807,  June  22—1865, 
July  11,  b.  Deerfield,  Mass.:  author.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1826,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston 
1830,  practiced  two  years,  and  then  became  founder  and 
co-editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas.  He  was  in  Fla.  for  his 
health  1834-36;  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Atlas 
1836-39 ;  edited  The  Guiana  Chronicle  and  The  Royal  Gazette 
in  the  interest  of  the  British  govt.’s  plan  of  abolishing 
slavery,  in  Demarara,  British  Guiana,  1840-43;  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  Appleton’s  American  Cyclo¬ 
paedia;  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Trieste  1861;  and 
died  in  Florence,  Italy.  His  chief  work  was  a  History  of 
the  United  States,  6  vols.  (New  York  1849-56) ;  beside  which 
he  published  The  Slave,  or  Memoir  of  Archie  Moore  (1836), 
republished  as  The  White  Slave  (1852) ;  Theory,  of  Morals 
(1844);  Theory  of  Politics  (1853);  Despotism  in  America 
(1854);  Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is  (1855);  History  of  Banks 
(1857);  and  Atrocious  Judges ,  based  on  Lord  Campbell’s 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England  (1857). 

HILE.  n.  Ml.  See  Hilum. 

HILGARD,  MTgdrd,  Eugene  Woldemar,  Gerrnan- 
American  chemist  and  geologist:  b.  Zweibrucken,  Bavaria 
1833,  Jan.  5.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1836, 
returned  to  Europe  for  purposes  of  study  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  (ph.  d.)  at  Heidelberg,  1853.  In  1858  he  became 
State  geologist  of  Mississippi,  in  1873  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geology  and  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  1875  was  made  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  the  University  of  California.  He  received  the 
Liebig  medal  from  the  Munich  academy  of  sciences  in 
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lo94,  and  his  investigations  into  the  chemistry  and  physics 
of  soils  have  done  much  to  promote  agricultural  science. 

HILGARD,  Julius  Erasmus:  scientist:  b.  Zweibrucken, 
Germany,  1825,  Jan.  7;  d.  1891,  May  8:  son  of  Theodore 
Erasmus  Hilgard,  lawyer  and  author.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  father  and  settled  in  Belleville,  Ill., 
1835,  studied  civil  engineering  in  Philadelphia  1843-45, 
became  an  asst,  on  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  1845,  asst,  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  at  Washington  1862,  and  succeeded 
Prof.  Alexander  D.  Bache  as  supt.  1881,  holding  the  office 
till  1885.  He  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  standard 
weights  and  measures,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Acad,  of  Sciences  1863,  member  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  metric  commission  and  elected  to  its  permanent 
committee  1872,  and  pres,  of  the  American  Assoc,  for 
the  Adv.  of  Science  1874. 

HILL,  n.  hil  [O.Dut.  hil,  or  hille;  Dut.  heuvel;  Ger. 
hugel,  a  hill:  Low  Ger.  hull ,  a  mound:  Fris.  hovel,  a  hunch 
in  the  back]:  a  natural  elevation  of  the  land  less  in  height 
than  a  mountain.  Hillside,  n.  the  side  of  a  hill.  Hill'y, 
a.  -I,  abounding  with  hills.  Hillock,  n.  hll'dk,  a  small 
hill. 

HILL,  n.  hil  [see  Hull]:  in  Scot.,  the  outer  covering  or 
shell,  as  of  the  pod  of  the  pea  or  bean,  the  skin  of  a  goose¬ 
berry,  and  the  like:  V.  to  take  off  the  outer  covering;  to 
hull.  Hill'ing,  imp.  Hilled,  pp.  hild. 

HILL,  hil,  Ambrose  Powell:  1825,  Nov.  9—1865,  Apr. 
2;  b.  Culpeper  co.,  Va.:  soldier.  He  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Milit.  Acad,  and  was  assigned  to  the  artillery  1847, 
served  through  the  Mexican  and  Seminole  Indian  wars, 
was  on  coast  survey  duty  1855-60,  on  leave  of  absence 
1860,  Oct. — 1861,  Mar.,  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army,  and  on  the  secession  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  col. 
13th  Va.  vols.  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  promoted 
brig.-gen.  for  services  at  the  first  Bull  Run,  maj.gen.  for 
Williamsburg,  was  div.  commander  in  the  peninsula, 
present  at  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  second  Bull 
Run,  and  Chantilly;  captured  Harper’s  Ferry  1862,  Sep.; 
was  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville ;  com¬ 
manded  the  corps  after  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson’s  death,  was 
promoted  lieut.gen.  for  Chancellorsville,  and  killed  in  the 
final  assault  on  the  Confederate  lines  before  Petersburg. 

HILL,  Benjamin  Harvey:  1823,  Sep.  14—1882,  Air% 
19;  b.  Jasper  co.,  Ga.:  statesman.  He  graduated  at  the 
Univ.  of  Ga.  1844,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practicing  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  the  following  year.  From 
the  outset  of  a  legal  career  in  which  he  early  achieved 
marked  distinction,  he  became  active  in  state  politics  as  an 
adherent  of  the  whig  party,  and  gained  more  than  a  local 
renown  as  an  orator.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
1851;  was  a  Fillmore  presidential  elector  for  his  state 
at  large  1856 ;  and  went  to  the  state  senate  as  a  pronounced 
unionist  1859.  In  the  presidential  election  1860  he  was 
on  the  Bell  and  Everett  electoral  ticket.  The  following 
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year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  secession  convention  and 
made  a  powerful  speech  against  the  secession  ordinance, 
but  subsequently  voted  for  it.  During  the  civil  war  he 
served  in  the  Confederate  senate,  and  after  its  close  was 
confined  for  a  short  time  in  Fort  Lafayette.  In  the  recon¬ 
struction  days  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Pres.  Johnson  and 
the  acts  of  congress,  and  in  1872  warmly  supported  the 
candidacy  of  Horace  Greely  for  the  presidency.  Three 
years  afterward  he  was  elected  to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  there  greatly  enhanced  his  fame  by  a  noteworthy 
speech  on  the  amnesty  bill.  He  was  re-elected  for  a  full 
term  1876,  and  before  its  close  he  was  chosen  to  the 
United  States  senate,  where  he  served  till  his  death.  In 
the  house  he  supported  the  electoral  commission  bill,  and 
in  the  senate  he  served  on  the  committees  on  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  privileges  and  elections,  and  revolutionary  claims. 
In  view  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  large  influence,  his 
death  was  considered  most  untimely  by  public  men  of  all 
parties.  A  life-size  statue  of  Hill  in  white  marble,  on  the 
handsomest  spot  in  Atlanta,  perpetuates  the  form  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  Georgia. 

HILL,  Daniel  Harvey:  1821,  July  12 — 1889,  Sep.  29; 
b.  Hill’s  Iron  Works,  York  district,  S.  C.:  military  officer. 
He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  1842; 
was  on  the  Maine  boundary  during  the  frontier  dispute  with 
Great  Britain;  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  at  Chepultepec,  Contreras,  and  Churu- 
buseo;  resigned  from  the  army  and  was  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Va.,  N.  C.,  and  S.  C.,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war;  and  became  col.  of  a  N.  C.  regt.  and  won 
the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  1861.  In  1862  he  became  a  maj.- 
gen.  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  was  conspicuous  on 
the  Peninsula,  in  the  first  Md.  campaign,  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  Chancellorsville  campaign.  He 
was  promoted  lieut.gen.  1863,  July  11,  and  surrendered 
with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  1865,  April.  After  the  war 
he  was  pres,  of  the  Univ.  of  Ark.  and  of  the  Ga.  Military 
and  Agricultural  Coliege,  and  engaged  in  literary  work. 

HILL,  David  Bennett:  lawyer:  b.  Havana,  Schuyler 
co.,  N.  Y.,  1843,  Aug.  29.  He  received  a  common-school 
and  academical  education,  removed  to  Elmira  1863,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  1864.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  city  attorney  and  entered  political 
life,  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1869-71;  pres,  of  the 
democratic  state  conventions  1877,  81 ;  delegate  to  the 
national  conventions  1876,  81;  mayor  of  Elmira  1882;  the 
same  year  elected  lieut.gov.  of  N.  Y.  on  the  ticket  with 
Grover  Cleveland;  became  gov.  on  the  resignation  of  Pres.- 
elect  Cleveland  1885,  Jan.  6;  served  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  was  elected  gov.  1885,  and  re-elected  1888;  and 
was  elected  United  States  senator  for  the  term  ending  Mar. 
4,  1897,  succeeding  William  M.  Evarts  1891.  For  a  num- 
of  years  his  antagonism  of  President  Cleveland  was  most 
pronounced,  but  amicable  relations  appeared  to  be  restored 
1894,  and  Hill  supported  the  president’s  views  in  a  notable 
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speech  against  the  income-tax  clause  of  the  compromise 
tariff  bill  in  the  senate  June  21.  1894,  Sep.  26,  he  was 

again  chosen  democratic  candidate  fortgov.,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  in  November  by  156,108  plurality.  In  the  53d 
congress  (1893,  Mar.  4 — 1895,  Mar.  4),  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  immigration,  and  a  member  of  those  on 
fisheries,  judiciary,  post-offices  and  post-roads,  territories, 
and  the  organization,  conduct,  and  expenditures  of  the 
executive  departments.  Hill  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Bar  Assoc.  1886,  and  served  two  terms.  He  has 
been  mentioned  frequently  for  the  democratic  presidential 
nomination,  receiving  115  votes  in  the  convention  of  1892. 

HILL,  David  Jayne,  a.m.,  ll.d.:  educator:  b.  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  1850,  June  10.  He  graduated  at  Lewisburg  (now 
Bucknell)  Univ.  1874,  and  became  prof,  of  rhetoric  there 
1877  and  pres.  1879,  and  pres,  of  the  Univ.  of  Rochester 
1888,  resigning  the  last  office  1895,  Nov.  20;  was  appointed 
1st  assistant  secretary  of  state,  1898;  Minister  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  1903,  to  the  Netherlands  1905  and  to  Germany  in 
1907.  Among  other  works  he  published  Elements  of  Rheto¬ 
ric  and  Composition  (1879) ;  Principles  and.  Fallacies  of 
Socialism  (1885);  The  Elements  of  Psychology  (1887);  The 
Social  Influence  of  Christianity  (Boston  1887);  Genetic 
Philosophy  (1893);  International  Justice;  A  Primer  of 
Finance;  The  Conception  and  Realization  of  Neutrality 
(1902);  The  Life  and  Work  of  Hugo  Grotius  (1902);  The 
Contemporary  Development  of  Diplomacy  (1904) ;  A  History 
of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  Development  of  Europe 
(1905);  etc. 

HILL,  Frank  Alpine,  American  educator:  b.  Biddeford, 
Maine,  1841,  Oct  12;  d  Brookline,  Mass.,  1903,  Sep.  12. 
He  had  long  been  prominent  among  New  England  edu¬ 
cators,  and  after  being  head-master  of  high  schools  in 
Milford,  Cheliea,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  in 
1894.  Pie  was  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
and  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  State  School  Fund. 

HILL,  Frank  Pierce,  American  librarian:  b.  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  1855,  Aug.  22.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1876.  In  1881  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Lowell  public  library,  and  in  1885  he  organized  the  first 
free  public  library  in  New  Jersey  at  Paterson.  He  also 
organized  the  Salem  public  library,  and  the  Newark  library 
in  1889.  At  Newark  a  new  building  was  erected  under  his 
administration  and  the  library  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  so  that  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  model  public 
libraries.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of 
Brooklyn,  under  the  new  system  established  upon  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift. 

HILL,  Frederic  Stanhope,  American  sailor  and  author: 
b.  Boston,  1829,  Aug.  24.  He  went  to  sea  when  a  boy,  and 
during  the  civil  war  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
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navy.  He  was  with  Farragut  at  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  and  Vicksburg,  and  was  also  in  command  on  the 
Texas  coast  and  in  the  Mississippi  squadron.  He  has 
written:  Twenty  Years  at  Sea  (1896);  Story  of  the  Lucky 
Little  Enterprise;  Twenty-six  Historic  Ships  (1903);  and 
has  been  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 

HILL,  George  Birbeck,  English  educator  and  author: 
b.  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  1835,  June  7;  d.  Hampstead, 
London,  1903,  Feb.  24.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  (q.v.),  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  head-master 
of  Bruce  Castle  school  1859-76.  After  the  latter  date  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  literature  and  was  well  known  in 
the  United  States  through  his  Harvard  College,  by  an 
Oxonian  (1894).  Other  works  by  him  are:  Talks  about 
Autographs  (1896);  Dr.  Johnson:  his  Friends  and  his 
Critics  (1878);  Life  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (1880);  Footsteps 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Scotland  (1890);  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Edward  Gibbon  (1900). 

HILL,  George  William,  ph.d.,  ll.d.:  b.  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
1838,  Mar.  3.  astronomer  and  mathematician.  He 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  1859,  and  was  an 
assistant  in  the  office  of  The  Nautical  Almanac  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  from  his  graduation  till  1892,  when  he  resigned 
to  pursue  the  original  researches  which  brought  him 
distinction.  The  Royal  Astronomical  Soc.  of  London 
awarded  him  its  gold  medal  1887  for  his  labors  on  the 
mathematical  theories  of  celestial  motions,  and  the  Univ. 
of  Cambridge  gave  him  the  degree  ll.d.  1892. 

HILL,  James  J.,  American  capitalist:  b.  near  Guelph, 
Ont.,  1838,  Sep.  16.  At  18  in  the  village  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  he  became  check-clerk  and  caretaker  of  freight  at 
the  steamboat  landing.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  mile 
of  railroad  in  the  state.  In  1862  the  first  10  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  was  finished  from  the  levee  in  St.  Paul  to  the  river¬ 
side  in  St.  Anthony,  and  known  as  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
railroad,  of  which  Hill  later  became  the  agent.  After  the 
civil  war.  Hill  clearly  discerned  the  great  resources  and 
possibilities  of  the  Red  River  country — Western  Minnesota 
and  Eastern  Dakota.  He  went  East,  contracted  for  his 
boilers  and  machinery,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river  built 
a  flat-bottomed  steamer  called  The  Selkirk,  which  in  the 
summer  of  1870  began  to  run  between  Winnipeg  and  the 
head  of  navigation,  to  rival  the  line  operated  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  company.  The  same  year,  1876,  Hill  consolidated 
his  transportation  interests  with  those  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  forming  the  Red  River  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  now  reached  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state  at  Breckenridge.  For 
several  years  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  system  of  railroads, 
consisting  of  437  miles  of  completed  track,  was  in  poor  con¬ 
dition.  The  stockholders,  mostly  Holland  capitalists, 
were  weary  with  delay  and  misfortune.  Because  of  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  region  Hill  formed  a  syndicate  of 
five  persons  which  soon  gained  possession  of  the  road, 
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and  in  June  1879,  the  system  was  consolidated  into  a 
single  ownership  as  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
railroad  company.  In  1880  the  road  was  extended  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  traversing  vast  tracts  of  land  without  human 
habitation.  The  track  was  well  laid,  but  the  stations  were 
often  only  freight  cars,  remote  from  one  another,  and  from 
other  human  settlements.  The  road  is  now  known  as  the 
Great  Northern.  Coal  fields  were  discovered,  a  branch 
road  carried  their  product  for  the  use  of  the  main  line  and 
settlements  formed  for  preparing  the  lumber  for  shipment. 
To  ship  valuable  lumber  eastward  was  an  excellent  plan  ; 
but  to  send  empty  cars  after  it  was  out  of  the  question; 
and  Hill  conceived  the  idea  of  shipping  grain  for  the 
Japanese  steamers  to  carry  to  the  Orient.  An  agent  was 
sent  to  China  and  Japan  to  find  out  what  the  price  of 
wheat  must  be  to  compete  with  rice,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Japanese  Navigation  Company,  the  third  largest  steam¬ 
ship  company  in  the  world,  began  to  carry  large  shipments 
of  grain  to  China  and  Japan.  Large  docks  for  these 
steamers  were  built  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  western  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  road.  The  original  437  miles  of  completed  road 
of  which  Hill  took  charge  as  manager,  developed  into  the 
Great  Northern  system  of  over  6,000  miles.  In  1883  he 
became  president  of  the  company.  The  road  extends  from 
Puget  Sound  to  St.  Paul,  or  during  the  season  of  navigation 
to  Duluth  and  Superior,  where  it  connects  for  Buffalo  with 
its  own  steamers.  A  fleet  of  six  freight  vessels  are  added 
to  these.  The  grain  ships  moving  through  the  ‘Soo’  give 
that  canal  rank  over  the  Suez  in  point  of  tonnage. 

In  developing  this  scheme  the  plan  increased  enormously 
in  the  process.  Besides  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
fortune,  it  opened  a  very  rich  and  vast  new  country, 
reached  out  to  new  markets  for  many  American  products, 
and  brought  benefit  to  great  numbers  of  people.  All 
along  the  line  of  the  road  Hill  encouraged  the  most  diversi¬ 
fied  and  productive  farming,  and  introduced  new  methods 
and  labor-saving  devices.  In  1907  he  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

HILL,  Octavia,  English  social  reformer:  b.  about  1838. 
She  began  work  among  the  London  poor  under  F.  D. 
Maurice  (q.v.);  and  in  1864,  supported  by  Ruskin,  began 
her  great  work  of  improving  the  homes  of  workingmen 
in  the  slums  of  London.  Her  methods  were  based  upon 
the  principle  of  teaching  the  people  to  help  themselves,  by 
inculcating  in  them  right  notions  of  cleanliness,  order,  and 
self-respect.  Her  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  great 
success ;  the  houses  which  have  been  improved  yield  a  good 
percentage  on  the  money  spent  in  effecting  the  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  through  her  hundreds  have  been  helped  to  lead 
more  comfortable  and  better  lives.  She  has  written 
Homes  of  the  London  Poor  (1875);  Our  Common  Land  and 
other  Essays  (1878). 

HILL,  Robert  Thomas,  American  geologist:  b.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  1858,  Aug.  11.  He  was  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  in  1886,  and  was  immediately  given  a 
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position  on  the  United  States  Geological  survey.  He  was 
also  a  lecturer  in  the  school  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  professor  of  geology  at  the  University  of 
Texas  for  two  years,  which  position  he  resigned  to  return 
to  the  United  States  Geological  survey.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  geological  and  geographical  explorations  in 
the  Southwestern  States  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  His  work  in  the  two  last  mentioned 
localities  has  been  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
land  forms,  and  the  problem  of  the  union  of  the  continents. 
Among  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  geological 
science  have  been  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  lower 
cretaceous  formation  in  the  United  States  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  possibility  of  artesian  wells  in  Texas. 
In  May  1902  he  was  sent  by  the  National  Geographical 
Society  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  to  investigate  the 
volcanic  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  in  Martinique.  His 
publications  include  On  Occurrence  of  Artesian  and  Other 
Underground  Waters  in  Texas  (1892);  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  with  other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies  (1898):  and 
numerous  contributions  to  the  bulletins  of  the  geological 
survey  and  periodicals. 

HILL,  Rowland:  1744,  Aug.  13—1833,  April  11;  b. 
Hawkstone,  England:  clergyman.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Hill ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  John’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England;  became  acquainted  with  George  White- 
field  and  preached  in  prisons  and  private  houses  while  at 
college;  was  prevented  from  joining  the  Methodists  by  his 
family;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  though  six 
bps.  refused  to  ordain  him  on  account  of  his  Calvinistic 
views;  and  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Kingston  1773. 
After  Whitefield’s  death  his  followers  made  several  pro¬ 
posals  to  Hill  to  become  his  successor,  but  he  declined  all, 
and  retained  his  place  in  the  Church  of  England  till  his 
death,  though  following  many  of  the  Methodist  usages. 
He  preached  in  the  open  air  every  day  in  the  week  to  large 
congregations,  speaking  extempore,  and  indulging  abun¬ 
dantly  in  anecdotes,  wit,  and  quaint  maxims.  The  death 
of  his  father  brought  him  considerable  property  1780,  and 
he  built  Surrey  Chapel,  on  Blackfriar’s  road,  London,  for 
his  own  use,  laying  the  first  stone  1782,  and  holding  his 
first  service  1783,  June  8.  For  50  years  he  preached  here 
to  crowded  audiences  in  the  winter  months,  and  made 
‘gospel-tours’  through  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  in  summer.  He  had  a  voice  of  great  power,  and 
exerted  great  influence  over  his  audiences.  He  seemed  to 
have  little  time  for  authorship,  but  published  several  works, 
of  which  his  Village  Dialogues  (1801,  34th  ed.  1824)  is  best 
known. 

HILL,  Sir  Rowland,  k.c.b.,  d.c.l.:  English  postal 
reformer:  1795,  Dec.  3 — 1879,  Aug.  27;  b.  Kidderminster. 
He  was  named  after  Rowland  Hill,  the  preacher.  His 
father  conducted  a  school  near  Birmingham,  known  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ‘Hazelwood  system  of  education’  (after¬ 
ward  removed  to  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham),  and  in  which 
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Hill  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  until  1833.  He  there  joined 
an  association  which  obtained  an  act  for  establishing  the 
colony  of  South  Australia,  with  the  design  of  reducing  to 
practice  Gibbon  Wakefield's  scheme  of  colonization.  Hill 
became  sec.  to  the  royal  commissioners,  who  at  first  man¬ 
aged  the  affairs  of  S.  Australia.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Soc.  for  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  The  high  rate  of  postage  had  for  many  years 
engaged  his  attention,  and  1837  he  published  a  pamphlet 
recommending  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage  through¬ 
out  the  British  Isles.  Petitions  were  poured  into  the  house 
of  commons  in  favor  of  Hill’s  plan,  and  in  1837  the  house 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  merits  of  penny- 
postage.  In  1840,  the  principle  of  a  uniform  rate  was 
adopted,  and  an  experimental  charge  of  4d.  per  letter  was 
levied.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  present  uniform 
penny-rate.  Hill  was  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  was  work¬ 
ing  out  his  measure  when  the  tory  government  succeeded 
to  ^ower,  and  dismissed  him.  A  subscription  was  started 
to  reward  a  public  benefactor,  as  well  as  to  mark  the  public 
sense  of  his  dismissal,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000  was  presented 
to  Hill.  In  1846,  when  the  whigs  returned  to  office,  Hill 
was  appointed  sec.  to  the  post-master  general.  In  1854, 
he  became  sec.  to  the  post-office,  an  appointment  which  he 
held  till  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  1864.  His 
full  salary  of  £2,000  a  year  was  awarded  him  for  life,  and 
he  also  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £20,000.  He 
was  made  k.c.b.  1860,  and  d.c.l.  (Oxon)  1864  (see  Post- 
office).  The  money-order  office  is  one  of  the  offshoots 
of  penny-postage ;  and  the  system  of  the  post-office  savings- 
banks  was  organized  in  1861  by  Hill  with  his  usual  adminis¬ 
trative  ability.  He  was  buried  in  WestminsterAbbey. — 
His  eldest  brother  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  (1792- 
1872),  long  the  recorder  of  Birmingham,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  labors  for  education,  and  the  reformation  of 
criminals.— Another  brother,  Frederic  Hill,  was  the 
first  to  propound  and  enforce  those  humane  principles 
upon  which  modern  prison  discipline  is  founded;  and  his 
work,  On  Crime ,  is  a  standard  authority  for  legislators. 
See  The  Life  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (2  vols.  1880). 

HILL,  Viscount  (Rowland  Hill),  g.c.b.:  British  gen¬ 
eral  and  commander-in-chief:  1772,  Aug.  11—1842,  Dec. 
10;  b.  Prees,  Shropshire;  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
family,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  Bart.,  of  Hawkstone; 
and  nephew  of  Rowland  Hill,  preacher.  He  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  15,  and  obtained  a  captaincy  before  the 
age  of  20.  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous  campaign  in 
which  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his  life,  and  served  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1809, 10, 11,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  show¬ 
ing  conspicuous  gallantry,  as  well  as  great  talents  as  a  com¬ 
mander.  In  1809  he  was  made  lieut.general.  In  the 
Peninsular  engagements,  he  was  usually  intrusted  with  the 
most  important  duties  next  to  those  which  developed  upon 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  when  the  army  returned 
home,  the  fame  of  Hill  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  great 
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commander.  He  was  created  Baron  Hill  of  Almarez  and 
Hawkstone,  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £2,000  a 
year ;  and  both  title  and  annuity  were  granted  to  his  nephew 
in  remainder.  He  commanded  a  division  at  Waterloo,  and 
remained  with  the  army  of  occupation,  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  until  it  evacuated  the  French  Territory.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  1828  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  Hill  united  great  daring  with  great  sagacity 
and  coolness  of  judgment;  and  his  unfailing  regard  for  the 
moral  and  bodily  welfare  of  bis  soldiers,  made  him  beloved 
by  them  all.  In  1842,  his  health  declined,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  again  took  command  of  the  army.  After  his 
resignation  Hill  was  created  a  viscount.  He  died  unmarried 
at  Hardwicke  Grange,  county  of  Salop,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  nephew,  Sir  R.  Hill,  Bart. 

HILL,  Thomas,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  Unit,  minister:  b.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1818,  Jan  7;  d.  1891,  Nov.  21.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  1843,  and  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  1845;  was  pastor  of  a  Unit,  church  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  1845-59 ;  pres,  of  Antioch  College,  O.,  and  afterward 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Cincinnati,  1859-62 ; 
pres,  of  Harvard  College  1862-68;  member  of  the  Mass, 
legislature  1871 ;  accompanied  Prof.  Agassiz  on  his  S. 
American  expedition;  and  on  his  return  became  pastor  of 
the  Unit,  church  in  Portland,  Me.  He  belonged  to  the 
strongly  evangelical  wing  of  the  Unitarians.  He  was  a 
mathematician  of  rare  ability,  and  made  valuable  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  law  of  curves.  His  publications  include 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  (1845) ;  Geometry  and 
Faith  (1849,  74);  Treatise  on  Curves  { 1850);  First  Lessons 
in  Geometry  (1855);  Liberal  Education  (1855);  The  True 
Order  of  Studies  and  Jesus  the  Interpreter  of  Nature  (1859) ; 
The  Natural  Sources  of  Theology  (1875);  and  Practical 
Arithmetic  (1881).  He  received  the  degree  d.d.  from 
Harvard  College  1860,  and  ll.d.  from  Yale  College  1863. 

HILLARD,  hll'ard,  George  Stillman,  ll.d.:  1808, 
Sep.  22 — 1879,  Jan.  21;  b.  Machias,  Me.:  lawyer.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1828,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Boston  1833 ;  became  an  editor  of  the  Christian  Reg¬ 
ister  (Unit.)  the  same  year,  was  subsequently  associated 
with  Charles  Sumner  in  editing  The  Jurist;  was  state  sena¬ 
tor  1850,  member  of  state  constitutional  convention  1853, 
city  solicitor  1854-56,  and  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Mass.  1866- 
70.  He  delivered  and  published  numerous  orations  and 
addresses,  was  author  of  several  memoirs  privately  pub¬ 
lished,  brought  out  a  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Six 
Months  in  Italy  (1853);  a  series  of  Readers  and  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  (1856);  Life  and 
Campaigns  of  George  B.  McClellan  (1864) ;  Political  Duties 
of  the  Educated  Classes  (1866);  and,  with  Mrs.  Ticknor, 
Life  of  George  Ticknor  (1873).  He  received  the  degree  ll.d. 
from  Trinity  College  1857. 

HILLEL,  hil'tel  (sometimes  Hillel  Hazaken,  i.e.  Hillel 
the  Elder):  distinguished  Jewish  rabbi,  concerning  whom 
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all  our  information  is  derived  from  the  Talmud,  its 
highly  eulogistic  account  while  exaggerated  and,  in  some 
particulars,  contrary  to  established  facts,  is  yet  by  the  most 
competent  critics  accepted  as  to  its  general  outline. 
According  to  it  Hillel  was  born  at  Babylon  (of  parents  who 
though  poor  were  descendants  of  King  David)  about  b.c. 
75 ;  and  died  a  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Thirsting  for  knowledge,  he  went  in  his  youth  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  supporting  himself  by  daily  labor,  paid  half 
of  his  scant  wages  for  admission  in  the  evening  to  the 
famous  school  of  Shemiah  and  Abtalion.  Once,  in  winter 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  having  no  money  and  being 
refused  admission  by  the  janitor  he  climbed  up  to  the 
window  of  the  classroom,  where  he  was  first  benumbed  with 
cold  and  then  half  buried  in  a  deep  fall  of  snow.  In  the 
morning  the  teachers  found  the  window  darkened  by  a 
motionless  human  form  enveloped  in  snow.  They  bathed 
him,  rubbed  him  with  oil,  and  placed  him  before  the  fire, 
saying  ‘Surely  his  deliverance  excuses  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  which  it  compels. ’  After  that,  being  welcomed 
freely  to  the  school,  he  made  great  attainments  in  learning, 
was  honored  by  Herod,  and  became  both  the  founder  of  a 
school  and  the  head  of  a  family  which  included  in  it  eminent 
teachers  like  himself — Simon,  Gamaliel,  and  a  secondHillel. 
Shammai,  who  perhaps  was  one  of  his  pupils,  became  the 
head  of  a  rival,  and,  at  times,  bitterly  hostile  school.  The 
disputes  between  them  were,  generally,  about  extremely 
unimportant  things.  Yet,  comparatively,  Hillel  was  like  a 
star  in  a  dark  sky.  Even  in  the  midst  of  trivial  casuistry 
his  decisions  often  leaned  to  the  liberal  and  spiritual  side, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  formula,  ‘Be  gentle,  as 
Hillel ;  not  harsh,  as  Shammai.’  Of  similar  character  were 
several  sayings  attributed  to  himself :  ‘Be  disciples  of  Aaron 
who  pursued  peace,  loved  all  men  and  attracted  them  toward 
the  law.’  ‘What  thou  wouldst  not  for  thyself,  do  not  to  thy 
neighbor.  This  is  the  whole  law  and  its  application  is,  Go 
and  do  this.’  ‘The  more  meat  a  man  has,  the  more  food  is 
there  for  worms;  the  more  wealth  the  more  care:  but  the 
more  law,  the  more  life;  the  more  righteousness,  the  more 
peace.’ 

HILL-FOLK,  n.  hil'fok;  in  chh.  hist.,  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Cameronians  in  Scotland,  who  were  driven  to 
hold  their  ‘conventicles’  secretly  among  the  hills,  their 
doing  so  anywhere  being  held  illegal.  In  Scand.  myth.,  a 
class  of  beings  intermediate  between  elves  and  human 
beings,  inhabiting  caves  and  small  hills. 

HILLTS,  hil'Hs,  Newell  Dwight:  an  American  clergy¬ 
man;  b.  in  Magnolia,  la.,  1858,  Sep.  2;  was  educated 
at  Iowa  College,  Lake  Forest  University,  and  McCor¬ 
mick  Theological  Seminary;  entered  the  Presbyterian 
ministry;  held  pastorates  in  Peoria,  Evanston,  and 
Chicago,  Ill.,  till  1899,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  to 
become  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.  His  published  works 
include  The  Investment  of  Influence;  A  Man's  Value  to 
Society;  How  the  Inner  Light  Failed;  Foretokens  of  I  in- 
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mortality;  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers;  The  Influence  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Life;  Quest  of  Happiness  (1902);  Success 
Through  Self-help  (1903);  Building  a  Working  Faith 
(1903);  The  Quest  of  John  Chapman  (1904);  etc. 

HILLSBORO,  Ill.,  city,  county  seat  of  Montgomery 
county;  on  the  Cleveland.  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  railroad;  about 
45  miles  south  by  west  of  Springfield,  and  52  miles  north¬ 
west  of  East  St  Louis.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 
furniture,  woolen  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  and  dairy 
products.  There  is  a  coal-mine  nearby.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  center  of  an  agricultural  section  of  the  state. 
Pop.  2,100. 

HILLSBORO,  Ohio,  village,  county  seat  of  Highland 
county;  on  the  Norfolk  &  W.  and  the  Baltimore  &  O.  S. 
R.R.’s;  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Columbus  and  50 
miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  region.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
furniture,  foundry  products,  flour,  lumber,  dairy  products, 
and  cigars.  It  is  the  trade  centre  for  a  large  part  of  High¬ 
land  county.  It  has  a  public  library  containing  about 
8,000  volumes,  and  a  number  of  fine  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks. 
Pop.  4,600. 

HILLSBORO:  city  of  Texas,  seat  of  Hill  co.;  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  St.  Louis  South¬ 
western  r.r.s.,  38  m.  n.  of  Waco.  It  has  farming,  stock- 
raising,  and  manufacturing  interests,  including  cotton-seed 
oil,  cotton  goods,  men’s  clothing,  hosiery,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  flour  and  lumber,  and  carries  on  an  active  export 
trade.  Hillsboro  has  municipal  water-works.  Pop.  (1910) 
6,115. 

HILLSDALE:  city  of  Mich.,  seat  of  Hillsdale  co.;  on 
the  St.  Joseph  river,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich. 
Southern  R.R.,  177  m.  e.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hillsdale  College  (Freewill  Bapt.),  founded  at  Spring 
Arbor  1844,  removed  to  Hillsdale  1855,  and  has  many 
fine  buildings,  a  public  park,  and  municipal  water-works 
and  electric-lighting  plant.  A  farming  trade  centre. 
Hillsdale  also  manufactures  flour,  fur  clothing,  door  and 
window  screens,  furniture,  furnaces,  wagon  wheels,  etc. 
Pop.  (1910)  5,001. 

HILL-TRIBES,  n.  hil'trlbz:  in  ethnol. ,  remnants  of  the 
early  tribes  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  hills.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  such  remnants  of  the  tribes  which  possessed 
the  plains  before  their  present  occupants  seized  on  them. 
Thus,  in  the  British  Isles,  the  Gaelic  speaking  population 
of  the  Highlands  once  occupied  also  the  Lowlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Welsh  hills  the  plains  of 
England.  The  term  hill-tribes  is  now  used  chiefly  of  the 
Indian  aborigines  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Vindhya,  the 
Western  Ghauts,  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  etc.  They  are 
divided  into  many  tribes,  as  Gonds,  Khoonds,  Bheels,  etc., 
are  mostly  Turanian,  and  were  in  India  before  the  Brah¬ 
mans  had  invaded  the  land,  have  a  primitive  faith,  in  some 
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cases  attended  by  human  sacrifice,  speak  truth,  are  brave, 
but  rude  and  uncivilized.  They  number  several  millions. 
Many  of  them  are  becoming  Christians  in  belief. 

HILO,  he’ Id:  seaport  of  Hawaii,  on  Byron  (Waiakea)  Bay 
on  the  e.  coast;  second  town  in  importance  in  the  kingdom, 
having  a  spacious  harbor  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  great  natural  beauty.  It  has  four  churches,  Prot.  and 
Rom.  Cath.  for  the  Hawaiians,  a  foreign  church  and  a 
Bethel  for  seamen.  Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and 
supply  50  streams  in  the  district  that  empty  into  the  sea 
within  a  coast  limit  of  25  m.  Pop.  20,000. 

HILPRECHT,  hil'precht,  Herman  Volrath:  an  Ameri¬ 
can  educator:  b.  in  Hohenerxleben,  Germany,  1859, 
July  28;  was  graduated  at  the  Ducal  Gymnasium,  Bern- 
burg,  Germany,  1880;  afterward  studied  theology,  phil¬ 
ology,  and  law  at  the  University  of  Leipzig;  and  became 
professor  of  Assyrian  and  Comparative  Semitic  phil¬ 
ology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1886.  He  is 
a  leading  authority  in  cuneiform  palaeography;  and 
curator  of  the  Semitic  section  of  the  museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  contains  over  27,000 
original  cuneiform  documents;  was  the  scientific  direc¬ 
tor  and  Assyriologist  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
expedition  to  Nippur,  Babylonia,  1888-99;  and  made 
frequent  scientific  explorations  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
He  has  published  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions ,  Chiefly  from 
Nippur;  History  of  the  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania ,  to  Nippur;  Recent  Researches  in 
Bible  Lands;  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  19 th 
Century  (1903);  Die  Ausgrabungen  im  Bel-Tempel  zu 
Nippur  (1903);  Ausgrabungen  im  Assyrien  und  Baby- 
lonien  (1904);  etc. 

HILT,  n.  hilt  [Dut.  hilte,  the  hilt  of  a  sword — from  holte, 
a  cavity:  Icel.  Mali,  the  knob  at  each  end  of  a  handle]:  the 
handle  of  anything,  chiefly  a  sword.  Hilt'ed,  a.  having 
a  hilt;  in  her.,  indicating  the  tincture  of  the  handle  of  a 
sword. 

HIM,  pron.  him  [AS.  hine,  him  (see  He)]:,  the  obj.  case 
of  he;  his,  poss.  Himself,  masc.  [him,  and  self]:  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  pron.,  joined  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  render  it 
more  emphatic.  Herself,  fern.  Themselves,  plu.  com. 
gend.  By  himself,  alone;  unassisted. 

HIMALAYA,  him-a'la-ya  or  him-a-la'ya  [‘the  abode  of 
snow/  from  Sanskrit,  hima,  snow,  and  dlaya,  abode]:  in 
south  central  Asia;  highest  and  most  stupendous  mountain 
system  on  the  globe.  It  is  not,  as  sometimes  represented, 
a  single  chain,  but  a  range  of  rugged  snowy  peaks  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  separated  by 
deep  gorges,  the  outlets  of  the  streams  originating  in  the 
melted  snow  and  ice  of  the  interior.  The  mass  of  the 
Himalaya  proper  extends  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Indus 
in  the  w.,  to  the  junction  of  the  Sanpu  with  the  Brah¬ 
maputra  in  the  e.,  or  long.  73°  23' — 95°  40'  e.,  nearly 
1,500  m.;  average  breadth  abt.  150  m.  The  mean  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  range  is  16,000  to  18,000  ft.,  but  45  of  its 
peaks  are  now  known  to  exceed  23,000  ft.  in  height.  Of 
these  there  are  in  Kumaon,  Nanda  Devi,  25,749  ft.;  in 
Nepaul,  Dhawalagiri,  26,826  ft.;  Mount  Everest,  29,002  ft. 
(highest  known  point  on  the  globe);  and  Kunchinjinga, 
28,156  ft.;  in  Bhotan,  Chumalari  is  23,946  ft.  above  the 
sea.  7he  s.  surface  of  the  Himalaya  comprises  three  dis¬ 
tinct  regions — first,  adjoining  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  the 
Tarai,  a  grass-covered  marshy  plain;  next,  the  great  belt 
of  Saul  Wood,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the  range; 
and  beyond  it  the  Dhuns,  a  belt  of  detritus,  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  true  mountains. 

Snow  falls  at  rare  intervals  in  the  mountains  as  low  as 
2,500  ft.,  but  at  6,000  ft.  snow  falls  regularly  every  winter. 
The  limit  of  perennial  snow  in  the  Himalaya  is  16,200  ft. 
on  the  s.,  and  17,400  ft.  on  the  n.  side ;  an  anomaly  probably 
owing  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Tibet,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  rain  and  snow  that  falls  there.  The  high  range 
of  the  Himalaya  forms  a  vast  screen  which  intercepts  and 
condenses  nearly  all  the  moisture  carried  by  the  winds  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  deposits  it  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  mountains;  hence  at  Chirra  Punji,  4,200  ft.  above  the 
sea,  as  much  as  600  inches  of  rain  has  been  known  to  fall  in 
one  year.  Glaciers  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  range 
above  the  snow  line,  one  of  these,  that  of  Deotal  in  Gur- 
hwal,  is  17,945  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  mean  height  of 
the  passes  in  the  Himalaya  is  17,800  ft.,  the  highest  known 
is  Ibi-Gamin  Pass  into  Gurhwal,  20,457  ft.,  and  the  highest 
used  for  traffic  is  the  Parang  Pass  in  Spiti,  18,500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  All  the  passes  above  16,000  ft.  are  closed  with 
snow  from  Nov.  till  May.  Trees  and  cultivated  grains 
attain  their  highest  limits  in  the  mountains  at  11,800  ft. 
and  shrubs  at  15,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  tea-plant  can 
be  cultivated  along  the  entire  s.  face  of  the  Himalaya  to  an 
elevation  of  5,000  ft.,  but  the  best  is  produced  2,000  to  3,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Tigers  and  apes  are  found  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  11,000  ft.,  and  the  leopard  at  13,000  ft.,  while  the 
dog  follows  the  herds  over  passes  18,000  ft.  high.  Snakes 
are  found  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  ft.,  but  the  highest 
limit  of  the' mosquito  is  18,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  Himalayas  consists  of  crystalline 
rocks,  with  granite,  gneiss,  and  a  schistose  formation 
comprising  micaceous,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  the  central  range.  About  the 
meridian  of  82°  e.,  near  the  Mansarowar  Lake,  a  great 
transverse  range,  which  further  n.  is  called  the  Giang-ri 
Mountains,  abuts  against  the  Himalaya  from  Tibet.  This 
ridge  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Sanpu  (afterward 
the  Brahmaputra)  on  the  e.,  and  the  Indus  and  Ganges  on 
the  west.  These  vast  river  systems,  with  their  magnificent 
tributaries,  derive  their  chief  supplies  from  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  Himalaya  and  consequently  are  in  flood 
at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  when  the  moisture  which 
they  bring  is  most  needed. 

On  account  of  the  majestic  height  of  this  mountain- 
range,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  reaching  its  sum- 
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mit,  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Hindus  invested  it 
with  the  most  mysterious  properties,  and  connected  it  with 
the  history  of  some  of  their  deities.  In  the  Puranas,  the 
Himalaya  is  placed  s.  of  the  fabulous  mountain  Meru, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  world  (see  Meru),  and 
described  as  the  king  of  the  mountains,  who  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  such  when  Prithu  was  installed  in  the  government 
of  the  earth.  As  the  abode  of  Siva,  he  is  the  goal  of 
penitent  pilgrims,  who  repair  to  his  summit  in  order  to 
win  the  favors  of  this  terrific  god.  His  wife  was  Mena, 
whom  the  Pitris  or  demi-gods  Vairajas  engendered  by  the 
mere  power  of  their  thought. 

HIM'ERA.  See  Termini. 

HIMMA'LEH.  See  Himalaya. 


HIMYARIC,  a.  him-yar'ik,  or  Himyaritic,  a.  him'yar- 
It'ik  [ Himyar ,  an  anc.  king  of  Yemen,  Arabia]:  pertaining 
to  the  primitive  people,  or  their  language,  of  s.  Arabia — 
comprising  all  the  races  from  the  Euphrates  to  Abyssinia 
who  trace  their  origin  to  the  mythical  Himyar  nearly  2500 
years  b.c.  The  Himyaric  inscriptions  (some  of  which  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  dating  prob.  from  the  later  Himyarite 
kings  b.c.  100— a. d.  500)  exhibit  the  oldest  known  forms  of 
the  language  as  spoken  in  s.  Arabia:  see  Arabian  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature.  Himyarites,  the  Himayric 
people,  subjugated  by  the  Mohammedans,  abt.  a.d.  630: 
see  Arabia. 


HIN,  n.  hin  [Heb.]:  an  anc.  Hebrew  measure  containing 
about  twelve  pints. 

HINCKS,  Sir  Francis,  Canadian  statesman:  b.  Cork, 
Ireland,  1807,  Dec.  14;  d.  Montreal,  1885,  Aug.  18.  He 
went  to  Canada  in  1831,  set  up  in  business  at  Toronto,  and 
there  became  editor  of  the  Examiner.  In  1841  he  entered 
the  first  United  Parliament  as  a  prominent  Liberal.  He 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Pilot  of  Montreal  in  1844. 
From  1851  to  1854  he  was  Canadian  premier,  and  as  such 
developed  the  railway  facilities  and  mining  resources  of 
the  country,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
United  States.  In  1855-62  he  was  governor  of  Barbadoes, 
in  1862-9  of  British  Guiana,  later  minister  of  finance,  and 
from  1873  editor  of  the  Montreal  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Among  his  publications  are:  Canada :  Its  Financial  Position 
and  Resources  (1849);  The  Political  History  of  Canada 
between  1840  and  1855  (1877);  The  Boundnri^s  Formerly 
in  Dispute  between  Canada  and  the  United  btates  (1885). 

HINCMAR,  hink'mdr :  abt.  806-882:  celebrated  French 
churchman,  whose  birth-place  is  unknown,  but  from  his 
being  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  is  presumed 
to  have  been  in  that  province.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denis,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
council  of  Paris  (829),  he  was  intrusted  with  framing  and 
executing  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  monastery 
Sometime  afterward,  he  was  named  abbot  of  the  abbeys  of 
Comniegne  and  St.  Germain;  and  845  was  elected  Abp.  of 
Rheims  The  most  important  event,  considered  histon- 
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eally,  in  his  career,  is  his  controversy  with  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
862  (see  Nicholas  I.).  Rothadius,  Bp.  of  Soissons,  and 
suffragan  of  Hincmar,  deposed  a  priest  of  his  diocese,  who 
appealed  to  Hincmar  as  metropolitan,  and  was  ordered  by 
him  to  be  restored  to  office.  Rothadius  resisting  this  order, 
and  having  been,  in  consequence,  condemned  and  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  abp  ,  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  at  once 
ordered  Hincmar  to  restore  Rothadius,  or  to  appear  at 
Rome  in  person  or  by  his  representative,  to  vindicate  the 
sentence.  Hincmar  sent  a  legate  to  Rome,  but  refused  to 
restore  the  deposed  bishop ;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled 
the  sentence,  and  required  that  the  cause  should  again  be 
heard  in  Rome.  Hincmar,  after  some  demur,  was  forced  to 
acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Rothadius  was  re-examined,  and 
he  was  acquitted,  and  restored  to  his  see. 

The  conduct  of  Hincmar  is  historically  interesting  also  in 
relation  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  mediaeval  papacy  (see 
Popes).  Under  the  successor  of  Nicholas,  Adrian  II.,  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Lorraine,  on  the  death  of  King  Lothaire,  the  pope  favoring 
the  pretentions  of  Emperor  Lewis  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Charles  the  Bold  of  France.  To  the  mandate  which  Adrian 
addressed  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  and  to  the  nobles  of 
Lorraine,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  the  censures  of  the 
church,  Hincmar  offered  firm  and  persistent  opposition, 
boldly  declaring  that  the  Roman  see  had  no  right  to  inter¬ 
meddle  in  such  an  affair,  and  that  the  threatened  papal 
excommunication  would  have  no  validity;  and  the  result 
was  favorable  to  Hincmar's  view.  He  was  equally  firm  in 
resisting  the  undue  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  Emperor  Lewis  III.,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  council  of  Vienne, 
sought  to  obtrude  an  unworthy  favorite,  Odacer,  upon  the 
see  of  Beauvais,  Hincmar  boldly  remonstrated,  and  fear¬ 
lessly  denounced  the  unjustifiable  usurpation.  Hincmar 
was  probably  the  most  vigorous  of  French  prelates.  His 
works  were  collected  in  two  vols.  folio  by  Pere  Sirmond,  s.j. 
(Paris  1645).  Several  other  pieces  of  his  are  found  in  the 
8th  vol.  of  Labbe’s  Collection  of  Councils ,  and  in  the  5th 
vol.  of  that  of  Hardouin;  as  also  in  Per&  CelloUs  Conc.il. 
Duziac.  (Paris  1658).  Many  others  of  his  works,  still  in 
ms.,  are  enumerated  in  Wetzer’s  Kirchen-Lexicon,  v.  308. 

HIND,  n.  hind  [Icel.  hind ;  Ger.  hindinn,  a  hind]:  the 
female  of  the  red  deer,  of  which  the  male  is  the  stag;  some¬ 
times,  the  female  of  other  species  of  deer,  though  never  of 
any  other  European  species;  sometimes  extended  even  to 
female  antelopes.  In  strict  ancient  usage,  hind  was  not 
applied  to  the  female  red  deer  till  the  third  year  of  its  age. 
Hindberry  [Ger.  him-beere,  the  raspberry]:  in  OE.}  the 
raspberry,  named  probably  after  the  female  deer. 

HIND,  n.  hind  [AS.  hina,  a  domestic:  Sw.  hjun,  the 
member  of  a  family:  Icel.  hion,  a  family]:  a  servant;  a 
husbandman;  a  peasant. — Syn.  of  ‘hind’:  peasant;  rustic; 
swain;  countryman;  boor;  domestic.;  attendant. 
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HIND,  a.  hind,  [AS.  hindan ;  Ger.  hinter ,  behind:  Fin. 
hanta,  the  tail;  hannassa,  behind]:  pertaining  to  the  tail  or 
back  part,  pertaining  to  the  part  which  follows,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  fore,  as  hind  legs:  compar.  Hinder,  hlnd'er,  in  a 
position  contrary  to  that  of  the  head  or  forepart:  superl. 
Hind'most,  -most,  or  Hind'ermost,  the  last;  being  in  the 
rear  of  all  others.  Note. — The  forms  in  most,  as  ‘hind¬ 
most,  aftermost,  utmost,  etc.,  contain  a  double  comparison, 
arising  from  a  popular  etymology  changing  est  into  ost,  due 
to  confusion  with  the  word  most;  the  correct  superlatives 
are  ‘hindest,  aftest,  and  uttest.’ 

HIND,  hind,  Henry  Yule:  geologist  and  author:  b. 
Nottingham,  England,  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic 
and  at  Cambridge;  came  to  Canada  in  1846  a^d  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  post  in  the  Normal  School,  Toronto ;  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  and  geology,  Toronto  University 
1851  and  held  the  position  for  13  yeg,rs ;  was  sent  on  various 
geological  and  geographical  commissions  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  His  chief  published  works  are,  Narrative 
of  the  Red  River  Exploring  Expedition,  1857  (1860); 
Explorations  in  the  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula 
(1863);  Eighty  Years  Progress  of  British  North  America 
(1863);  Notes  on  the  Northern  Labrador  Fishing  Ground 
(1876);  The  Effect  of  the  Fishery  Clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  (1877);  Sketch  of  the  Old  Parish  Burying 
Ground,  Windsor,  N.  S.  (1889);  History  of  the  University 
of  King’s  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.  (1890). 

HIND,  John  Russell:  English  astronomer:  b.  Notting¬ 
ham,  1823,  May  12;  d.  Twickenham,  1895,  Dec.  23.  He 
early  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and 
in  1840  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
a  situation  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where 
he  remained  till  1844,  June.  Hind  was  then  sent  as  one  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  exact  longitude 
of  Valentia,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  to  a  post  in 
Mr.  Bishop’s  Observatory,  Regents  Park,  London.  Here  he 
made  those  observations,  the  results  of  which  rendered  his 
name  renowned  in  the  scientific  world.  He  calculated  the 
orbits  and  declination  of  more  than  70  planets  and  comets, 
noted  16  new  movable  stars,  and  three  nebulae,  and  dis¬ 
covered  10  new  planets,  viz.,  Iris  and  Flora,  1847;  Victoria, 
1850;  Irene,  1851;  Melpomene,  Fortuna,  Calliope,  and 
Thalia,  1852;  Euterpe,  1853;  Urania,  1854.  In  1851,  Hind 
obtained  from  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Paris,  the  Lalande 
Medal,  and  was  elected  a  corresponding  member.  In  1852, 
he  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astronomical  Soc.  of 
London,  and  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  superintended  the  publication  of  the  Nauti¬ 
cal  Almanac.  Hind’s  scientific  papers  have  generally  been 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Astronomical  Soc.,  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus  of  Paris,  and  the  Astronomische  Nachrich- 
ten  of  Altona.  Hind’s  popular  works  are — Recent  Comets 
and  the  Elements  of  their  Orbits  (. Athenaeum ,  1845,  Aug.  9); 
Astronomical  Vocabulary  (16  mo.  1852) ;  The  Comets  (12mo, 
1852);  The  Solar  System_( 8vo.,  1852);  Illustrated  London 
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Astronomy  (8vo,  1853);  Elements  of  Algebra  (Lond.  1855); 
Descriptive  Treatise  on  Comets  (1857),  etc. 

HINDER,  v.  hin'der  [AS.  hindrian,  to  hinder— from 
hinder ,  behind,  after:  Icel.  hindra,  to  hinder]:  to  put  or 
keep  back;  to  retard  progress;  to  delay;  to  raise  obstacles. 
Hin'dering,  imp.:  Adj.  delaying;  obstructive.  Hin'- 
dered,  pp.  -derd.  Hin'derer,  -der-er,  n.  one  who. 
Hin'derance,  n.  -der-dns,  or  Hin'drance,  n.  -drdns,  that 
which  stops  progress  or  advance;  impediment— Syn.  of 
‘hinder’:  to  stop;  check;  restrain;  impede;  interrupt; 
counteract;  thwart;  oppose;  obstruct;  debar;  arrest; 
embarrass;  clog;  encumber;  fetter;  prevent;  shackle; 
prohibit;  exclude;  forbid;  preclude. 

HINDI,  n.  hin'de  [native  name,  a  Hindu,  the  language 
so  called,  from  Hind,  India]:  language  spoken  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  watershed  of  the 
Jumna,  as  far  down  as  Rajmahal.  It  is  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  Sanskrit,  and  fills  that  place  in  the  modern  Indian 
system  which  Sanskrit  filled  in  the  old.  Under  the  general 
head  of  Hindi  are  included  many  dialects.  It  probably  had 
its  origin  in  the  country  round  Delhi.  It  is  the  Indian 
which  most  nearly  approaches  Hindustanee. 

HINDLEY’S  SCREW,  hind'liz:  a  screw  cut  on  a  solid 
whose  sides  are  arcs  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  wheel  into 
which  the  screw  is  intended  to  work;  named  from  its 
inventor. 

HINDU,  or  Hindoo,  n.  hin-do'  [Hind.  Hindi,  or  Hin- 
dawi,  a  native  of  India]:  a  native  of  Hindustan.  Hin'du- 
ism,  n.  -izm,  or  Hin'doism,  n.  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Hindus.  Hin'dustan'ee,  or  Hin'doostan'i,  n.  -stdn'e, 
the  language  of  the  Hindus:  Adj.  pertaining  to  the  Hindus 
or  their  language. 

HINDU  KUSH,  hln'do  kosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  ln'- 
di-an  kaw'ka-sus:  westward  continuation  of  the  Himalaya, 
sometimes,  though  questionably,  reckoned  a  part  of  that 
colossal  range.  It  extends  from  the  Upper  Indus  on  the  e. 
to  the  Bamian  Pass  (q.v.)  on  the  w.,  stretching  in  n.  lat. 
between  34°  and  36°,  and  in  e.  long,  between  68°  and  75°. 
Separating  Afghanistan  on  the  s.  from  Turkestan  on  the  n. 
it  sends  off  the  Oxus  through  the  latter  and  the  Helmund 
through  the  former,  to  two  salt  lakes — the  Oxus  to  Aral, 
the  Helmund  to  Hamun.  The  loftiest  summit  is  Hindu 
Koh,  about  80  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Cab ul,  estimated  more 
than  20,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Unlike  the  Himalaya  proper, 
the  chain  is  a  water-shed,  and  is  also  remarkably  desti¬ 
tute  of  timber;  while  like  the  Himalaya,  it  presents  greater 
height  toward  the  s.  than  toward  the  north. 

HIN'DU  LAW,  RELIGION,  etc.  See  India. 

HINDUSTAN,  hin-do-stdn'  ( Land  of  the  Hindus ):  term 
of  the  same  class  as  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  Farsistan, 
Beloochistan,  or  as  Frangistan  (oriental  name  of  w. 
Europe):  see  India. 

HINGE,  n.  hinj  [OE.  hing,  to  hang:  Dut.  henghen,  to 
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hang — from  henghe,  a  hook:  Icel.  hengja ,  to  hang]:  the 
hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door,  etc.,  turns  or  swings;  that 
on  which  something  depends:  V.  to  furnish  with  hinges;  to 
hang  or  depend,  as  a  question.  Hing'ing,  imp.  Hinged, 
pp.  hxnjd.  To  be  off  the  hinges,  hln'jez ,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disorder  or  irregularity. 

HINGE:  pivot,  hook,  or  joint  on  which  doors,  shutters, 
etc.,  turn  or  move.  The  simplest  form  of  hinge  is  a  projec¬ 
tion  cut  upon  the  substance  of  which  the  door  is  made,  and 


Hinge  (copied  from  Parker’s  Glossary  of  Architecture )* 
1,  Compton,  Berks;  2,  Laon  cathedral. 


fitted  into  a  hole.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  wooden 
shutters,  and  there  are  instances  of  stone  shutters  hinged  in 
this  manner.  The  cathedral  of  Torcello,  near  Venice 
which  dates  from  the  11th  c.,  still  has  the  windows  pro¬ 
tected  with  shutters  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  hinged  on 
stone  pivots.  During  the  middle  ages,  hinges,  as  well 
as  every  other  useful  article,  were  made  subjects  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  earliest  ornamental  hinges  date  from 
about  the  10th  c.  The  first  specimens  are  cramped  and 
stiff,  and  the  scrolls  are  frequently  terminated  with  ani¬ 
mals’  heads.  In  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles, 
the  hinges  and  other  metal-work  were  very  elaborate  and 
beautiful  in  design,  and  frequently  extended  over  the 
whole  door.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  hinges  were 
usually  very  simple  in  form,  the  panelling  of  the  wood¬ 
work  not  admitting  much  ornamental  iron-work.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times,  hinges  have  almost  entirely  lost  their  ornamental 
character.  They  are  made  chiefly  of  brass  and  iron,  and 
fitted  on  the  edges  of  doors  and  shutters,  where  they  are 
also  concealed.  ‘Double-jointed  edge-hinges’  are  now 
most  in  use.  The  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture  has, 
however,  given  an  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  metal-work,  and  highly  ornamental  hinges  of  varied  and 
good  design  are  now  generally  used  in  connection  with 
Gothic  architecture. 
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HINGHAM,  king' am:  a  town  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.; 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  R.  R.,  14  m.  s.e.  of  Boston.  It  comprises 
the  villages  of  West  Hingham,  South  Hingham,  and 
Hingham  Centre,  and  is  a  popular  summer  resort  com¬ 
manding  a  fine  panorama  of  Boston  Harbor  and  Mass. 
Bay.  As  Barecove  it  was  settled  in  1633,  and  has  a 
meeting  house  dating  from  1681 ;  it  has  been  the  favorite 
residential  place  of  many  celebrities.  Hingham  manufac¬ 
tures  cordage,  furniture,  leather  goods,  etc.  Pop.  (1900) 
5,059. 

HIN'NOM,  Valley  of.  See  Gehenna. 

HINNY,  n.  hm'ril  [L.  hinnus,  a  mule;  hinnid,  I  neigh]: 
the  foal  of  a  horse  and  a  she-ass;  a  mule:  V.  to  neigh. 
Hin'nying,  imp.  Hin'nied,  pp.  -nid. 

HINNY,  sometimes  called  Jennet:  offspring  of  the 
horse  and  the  she-ass;  very  different  from  and  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  mule,  which  is  a  hybrid  between  the  ass  and 
the  mare  (see  Mule).  The  voice  and  bodily  form  of  the 
Hinny  resemble  those  of  a  horse,  and  like  that  animal  it  has 
a  flowing  mane  and  tail.  Its  disposition  is  better  than  that 
of  the  mule.  It  is  of  rather  small  size,  is  deficient  in 
strength  and  hardiness,  and  has  no  specially  valuable  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  bred  to  some  extent  in  Spain  and  Barbary,  but 
is  not  in  general  use  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

HINOID,  a.  hln'oyd  [mod.  L.  hinoideus ]:  in  hot.,  term 
used  when  veins  proceed  entirely  from  the  midrib  of  a  leaf 
and  are  parallel  and  undivided,  as  in  the  Zingiberacece  and 
the  Musacece. 

H IN O J OS A-DEL-DUQUE ,  e-no-cho' sd-del-do-ka' :  town 
of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova  45  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of 
Cordova. 

HINT,  n.  hint  [Icel.  ymia,  to  whizz;  ymta,  to  rumor; 
Dan.  ymte,  to  whisper]:  a  distant  allusion;  slight  mention 
or  reference:  V.  to  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  intimation; 
to  suggest;  to  allude  to  distantly;  to  imply.  Hint'ing, 
imp.  Hint'ed,  pp.  Hint'ingly,  ad.  -li.  To  hint  at, 
to  allude  to  slightly  or  obscurely. — Syn.  of  ‘hint,  n.’: 
allusion;  notice;  insinuation;  suggestion;  intimation;  innu¬ 
endo;  implication;  reference;  glance;  touch. 

HIOGO,  he-d'gd ,  or  Hiyogo,  he-yd'go,  or  Fiogo,  fe-d'gd 
(including  Kobe):  seaport  town  of  Japan,  province  of 
Setsu,  on  the  island  of  Nipon  and  the  w.  shore  of  Osaka 
Bay,  40  m.  s.w.  of  Kioto.  It  was  built  in  the  days  of  the 
Taira  family,  and  opened  to  foreign  commerce  1860.  Since 
then  its  development  has  been  rapid,  owing  in  large  measure 
to  its  admirable  harbor,  which  is  annually  visited  by  about 
500  foreign  vessels,  and  has  been  relieved  of  its  former  dan¬ 
gers  by  the  construction  of  a  costly  breakwater.  The  chief 
anchorage  is  off  the  suburb  of  Kobe.  Hiogo  exports  tea 
(little  to  London  and  the  great  bulk  to  New  York),  silk, 
copper,  camphor,  wax,  tobacco,  ginseng,  isinglass,  and  dried 
fish;  and  imports  woolen  and  cotton  goods;  hardware, 
machinery,  and  tools.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  has  wide 
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macadamized  streets,  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a  bank  and 
the  largest  foreign-ovvned  warehouses  in  Japan,  commo¬ 
dious  municipal  buildings,  ship-yard,  iron-foundry,  paper- 
pulp  factory,  and  a  public  ground  for  out-door  sports. 
Two  curious  and  ancient  temples  are  in  vicinity.  Pop. 
(with  Kobe)  215,780. 

HIOUEN-THSANG,  yo'en-tsang:  celebrated  Chinese 
traveller,  professing  the  Buddhist  creed,  who  visited  110 
countries  and  places  of  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  c. 
(629-645),  and  gave  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  condition  of  Buddhism  as  it  prevailed  at  that  period 
in  India.  His  inquiries  having  had  reference  chiefly  to  the 
objects  of  his  veneration,  he  did  not  enter  so  much  into  de¬ 
tails  concerning  the  social  and  political  condition  of  India 
as  might  be  desired,;  but  considering  the  many  curious 
notices  he  gives  on  other  matters  which  came  under 
his  observation,  and  the  general  trustworthiness  of  his  nar¬ 
ratives,  his  memoirs  are  one  of  the  most  important  works  on 
the  history  of  India  in  general,  and  of  Buddhism  in  partic¬ 
ular,  during  the  period  stated  Apparently,  he  travelled 
alone,  or  with  a  few  occasional  companions;  and,  as  he 
wore  the  garb  of  a  religious  mendicant,  with  nothing  but 
a  staff,  wallet,  and  waterpot,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
exposed  to  any  dangerous  adventures  on  his  journey  from 
China  to  India.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  he  incurred 
no  impediment  on  his  way  home,  when  he  travelled  with 
500  packages  of  books,  besides  images  of  Buddha  and 
various  sacred  relics;  and  his  immunity  from  danger  affords 
a  remarkable  indication  of  the  civilized  condition  of  the 
country  which  he  described.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
account  of  his  travels  was  written  by  himself,  for  of  the  two 
works  relating  to  them  neither  is  the  performance  of 
Hiouen-Thsang.  The  first  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of  him 
in  which  his  travels  form  a  principal  feature;  it  was  com¬ 
posed  by  two  of  his  pupils,  Hoei-li  and  Yen-Thsong.  The 
latter  bears  the  title  of  Ta-thang-si-yu-ki,  or  ‘Memoirs  of  the 
Countries  of  the  West,  published  under  the  Thang/  and  was 
edited  by  Pien-ki,  since  Hiouen-Thsang  himself,  who  during 
17  years  had  spoken  none  but  foreign  languages,  had  per¬ 
haps  lost  the  facility  of  writing  elegant  Chinese.  According 
to  a  remark  added  to  the  title  of  his  work  in  the  imperial 
Chinese  edition,  it  would  follow  that  it  had  been  translated 
from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  but  this  statement,  as  Prof. 
Stanislas  Julien  observes,  can  mean  only  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  the  work  relating  to  history,  legends,  etc., 
was  taken  from  Hindu  sources,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
indication  of  distances  and  numerous  personal  observations 
must  have  come  from  Hiouen-Thsang  himself.  Both 
works  have  been  published  in  French  translation  by  the 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  Stanislas  Julien:  see  Histoire 
de  la  Vie  de  Hiouen-Thsang  (Paris  1853),  and  Memoires 
sur  les  Contrees  Occidentals,  par  Hiouen-Thsang  (2  vols. 
Paris  1857-8) — works  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
Chinese  and  Sanskrit  literature.  An  abstract  of  both 
works,  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  XVII.  106-137. 


HIP— HIP- JOINT. 

HIP,  n.  hip  [Ger.  hufte;  Dut.  heup;  Icel.  huppr;  che 
hip,  the  flank:  Norw.  hupp,  the  flank]:  the  projection 
caused  by  the  haunch-bone  and  its  covering  flesh;  the 
upper  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  (see  Hip- joint)  :  in  arch.,  the 
external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  sloping  sides  or 
skirts  of  a  roof.  Hipped,  a.  hlpt,  in  the  sense  of  beaten; 
foiled.  Hipped-roof,  hlpt-rof,  a  roof  having  the  ends  and 
the  sides  of  the  same  slope.  Hip-knob,  ornament  carved 
in  stone  or  wood  placed  at  the  point  of  junction  where  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  roof  meet,  or  on  the  summit  of  a  gable  or 
hipped  roof,  and  forming  a  kind  of  finial  (q.v.).  Hip  and 
thigh,  in  Script.,  wholly;  completely.  Have  on  the  hip, 
to  have  a  decided  advantage  over  another. 

HIP,  n.  hip  [Sw.  hjupon;  Dan.  hyhe;  AS.  hiop ]:  fruit  of 
the  rose.  It  is  almost  always  red,  and  consists  of  the  en¬ 
larged  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx  filled  with  hard,  seed-like 
achcenia,  which  are  surrounded  with  bristly  hairs  (setce). 
The  fleshy  covering  contains  mucilage,  sugar,  gum,  malic 
and  citric  acids,  tannin,  resin,  and  a  number  of  salts.  The 
setae  excite  itching  in  the  skin.  The  fleshy  part  of  hips, 
beaten  to  a  pulp  and  preserved  with  sugar,  finds  a  place 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Conserve  of  Hips 
(Conserva  Rosce  Fructus,  Confectio  Roses  Canines,  etc.) .  It  is 
slightly  refrigerant  and  astringent,  and  is  often  used  as  a 
vehicle  or  basis  for  other  medicines.  Hips  eaten  entire  are 
a  popular  remedy  for  ascarides,  on  which  their  action  is 
purely  mechanical,  due  to  the  irritating  setse.  The  hips 
of  different  species  of  rose  are  almost  indiscriminately  used. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe,  hips  are  preserved  in  sugar  as  an 
article  of  food,  or  are  dried  and  used  in  soups  and  stews, 
the  achaenia  and  setse  being  removed.  For  this  purpose, 
the  large  soft  hips  of  the  Apple  Rose  ( Rosa  pomifera )  are 
preferred. 

HIP-JOINT:  ball-and-socket  joint  formed  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  globular  head  of  the  thigh-bone  (or  femur)  into 
the  deep  pit  or  cup  in  the  os  innominatum,  which  is  known 
as  the  acetabulum  (from  its  resemblance  to  the  vinegar 
cups  used  by  the  Romans).  If  the  variety  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  this  joint— viz.,  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
adduction,  and  rotation  inward  and  outward — and  at  the 
same  time  its  great  strength  are  considered,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  joint  in  the  whole  body. 

In  the  figure  the  surrounding  parts  are  cut  away,  and 
the  thigh-bone  is  drawn  out  of  its  socket.  The  ligaments 
are  usually  described  as  five  in  number — (1.)  The  capsular; 
(2.)  the  iliofemoral;  (3.)  The  teres  or  round;  (4.)  The  coty¬ 
loid;  (5.)  The  transverse.  Of  these,  the  capsular  ligament, 
supposed  to  be  removed  in  the  figure,  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  and  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  cup  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  neck  upon  which  the  ball  is  carried,  inclosing 
the  bony  parts  in  a  strong  sheath.  The  iliofemoral  is 
merely  an  accessory  band  of  fibres  which  give  increased 
thickness  to  the  capsular  ligaments  in  front,  where  strength 
is  specially  required.  The  great  use  of  the  capsular  liga¬ 
ment  is  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  hip-joint,  and  thus  to 
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give  steadiness  to  the  erect  posture.  The  only  other  liga¬ 
ment  requiring  notice  is  the  L.  teres,  or  round  ligament, 
which  is  in  reality  triangular  rather  than  round,  and  has  its 
apex  attached  to  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  while  its  base 
is  connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  Its  use 
is  not  clearly  known,  but  probably  is  to  limit  movement  in 
one  direction.  It  is  sometimes  absent  in  cases  in  which  no 
special  weakness  of  the  joint  was  observed  during  life,  and 
is  not  of  constant  occurrence  in  mammals.  The  joint  is 
much  strengthened  by  a  large  number  of  surrounding 
muscles,  some  of  considerable  power. 

In  such  a  joint  as  this,  though  the  ligaments  materially 
assist  in  preventing  dislocation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  artic¬ 
ular  surfaces  cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  kept 
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1,  8,  3,  pelvic  ligaments;  4,  5,  the  greater  and  lesser  sacroischiatic 
foramina;  6,  the  cotyloid  ligament;  7,  the  round  ligament;  8,  the 
cut  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

in  apposition  by  them,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  loose  in 
their  whole  circumference,  to  permit  of  the  general  move¬ 
ments  of  the  joint.  The  experiments  of  Weber  show  that 
atmospheric  pressure  is  the  real  power  by  which  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  retained  in  the  acetabulum  when  the  mus¬ 
cles  are  at  rest.  ‘One  convincing  experiment  is  easily 
repeated — that,  namely  ,of  holding  up  a  side  of  the  pelvis, 
with  its  appended  lower  extremity,  the  joint  not  having 
been  opened,  and  then  boring  a  hole  through  the  acetabu¬ 
lum,  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  joint,  when  the  weight  of 
the  limb  will  cause  it  to  drop  from  half  an  inch  to  an  ineh, 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  being  pulled  out  of  the  acetabu¬ 
lum  as  soon  as  the  air  is  permitted  to  pass  between  the 
articular  surfaces.' — Humphrey  On  the  Human  Skeleton, 
p.  74. 
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Disease  of  the  Hip-joint.  Hip-disease  differs  in  so 
many  points  of  importance  from  other  joint-diseases, 
and  is  so  serious  an  affection,  that  it  requires  special 
notice.  Its  connection  with  scrofula  is  more  distinctly 
marked  than  that  of  most  other  joint-diseases,  and  it 
almost  always  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty.  It  comes 
on,  in  children  or  young  persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitu¬ 
tion,  from  very  slight  causes;  thus,  it  is  often  traced  to 
over-exertion  in  a  long  walk,  a  sprain  in  jumping,  or  a 
fall ;  and  in  many  cases  no  apparent  cause  can  be  assigned. 
It  is  a  form  of  tuberculosis. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  structures  of  the 
joint  are  inflarped,  but  by  proper  treatment  at  this  period 
the  morbid  action  may  be  sometimes  subdued  without 
any  worse  consequences  than  a  more  or  less  rigid  joint. 
Usually,  however,  abscesses  form  around  the  joint,  and 
often  communicate  with  its  interior;  and  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  become  disin¬ 
tegrated,  softened,  and  gritty.  In  a  still  more  advanced 
stage,  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  commonly 
occurs,  either  from  the  capsular  ligament  becoming  more 
or  less  destroyed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  being  drawn 
out  of  its  cavity  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles, 
or  from  a  fungous  mass  sprouting  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  before  it. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  symptoms  should 
be  detected  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease;  and  on  the 
least  suspicion  of  this  joint  being  affected,  surgical  aid 
should  at  once  be  sought. 

As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  (as  above  mentioned) 
occur  around  the  joint,  which  sometimes,  from  their  ten¬ 
sion  on  the  obturator  nerve,  occasion  extreme  pain  in  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  and  in  the  knee.  True  shortening  of  the 
limb  now  takes  place,  and  the  limb  at  the  same  time 
becomes  adducted  and  inverted.  From  this  stage,  if  the 
health  is  good  and  the  lungs  are  sound,  the  patient  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  with  an  ankylosed  (or  immov¬ 
able)  hip-joint;  but  the  probability  is  that  exhaustion  and 
hectic  will  come  on,  and  that  death  will  supervene,  from 
the  wasting  influence  of  the  purulent  discharges  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  diseased  bone.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
may  vary  from  two  or  three  months  to  ten  or  more  years. 
The  treatment  must  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon.  The  most  important  point  is  'perfect  rest  to  the 
affected  part,  which  may  be  secured  by  a  strong  metal 
splint,  or  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage.  See  Joints, 
Tuberculosis  of  the. 

HIPPA,  n.  hip' pa  [Gr.  hippos ,  a  horse]:  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Hippidce,  hippians,  family  of  decapod  crus¬ 
taceans,  sub-ord.  Anomoura.  The  species  burrow  in  the 
sand.  H.  talpoida  is  called  sand-bug  in  N.  America. 

HIPPARCHUS,  Mp-dr'kus:  the  first  systematic  astrono¬ 
mer  on  record:  b.,  according  to  Strabo,  at  Nicaea,  in  Bi- 
thynia.  Of  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  of  his 
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personal  history,  nothing  is  known ;  but  his  period  of  activ¬ 
ity  seems  to  have  been  abt.  b.c.  160-125.  According  to 
Fabricius,  Hipparchus  wrote  nine  separate  works,  of  which 
only  the  last  and  least  important,  A  Commentary  on  Aratus, 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  other  works  treated  of  astro¬ 
nomy  and  geography.  The  only  authority  that  we  have 
regarding  the  discoveries  made  by  Hipparchus  is  the 
Syntaxis  of  Ptolemy,  from  which  we  learn  that  Hipparchus 
discovered  the  ‘precession  of  the  equinoxes/  determined  the 
place  of  the  equinox  among  the  stars,  established  the  solar 
and  lunar  theories,  invented  the  Astrolabe  (q.v.),  and  drew 
up  a  catalogue  of  more  than  1,000  stars  determining  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  each.  As  Ptolemy  also  was  an 
astronomer,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  allotting  to  each  his 
meed  of  praise  for  the  discoveries  mentioned  in  the 
Syntaxis,  which  difficulty  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
resulting  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Hipparchus.  See 
Delambre’s  Histoirede  V Astronomie  Ancienne  (Paris  1817). 

HIPPARION,  n.  hip-pa' ri-dn  [Gr.  hipparidn,  a  colt,  a 
pony — from  hippos,  a  horse]:  in  geol.,  extinct  tertiary  mam¬ 
mal  having  affinities  with  the  horse ;  regarded  by  those  who 
accept  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  for  the  evolution  of  species:  see  Horse;  Fossil. 

HIPPELAPH,  n.  hip'el-df  [Gr.  hippos,  horse;  elaphos , 
stag,  deer] :  animal  possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  stag  and  of  the  horse.  It  resembles  the  stag  in  size  and 
proportions  but  has  rougher  and  harder  hair,  and  when  full 
grown  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  mane.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
hippelaphus  described  by  Aristotle.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bengal,  Sumatra,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 

HIPPIA,  n.  hip'pi-a  [Gr.  hippios,  of  a  horse:  so  named 
because  horses  are  fond  of  the  plant]:  type  of  the  sub-tribe 
Hippiece,  a  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senecionidece. 

HIPPIAS  OF  ELIS,  (lived  about  450  b.c.)  a  Sophist, 
mentioned  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon,  seems  to 
have  been  an  extremely  versatile  genius  who  was  noted  in 
astronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  history,  and 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  as  well  as  philosophy.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  believed  in  the  gods,  and  a  future  life,  and  sought 
to  establish  ethics  upon  a  natural  basis.  Dr.  A.  Doring, 
Geschichte  der  Grieseschen  Philosophie,  (Leipzig  1903), 
refers  to  the  places  where  he  is  mentioned  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  while  Ueberweg-Heinze’s  Geschichte  der  Philosophie 
gives  a  bibliography. 

HIPPISH,  a.  hip' pish,  or  Hipped,  a.  hipt  [corruption  of 
hypochondriac ]:  somewhat  hypochondriac. 

HIPPO-,  prefix,  hip'po-  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse]:  in  science > 
etc.,  of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  resembling  a  horse 
The  prefix  is  usually  hipp-  before  a  vowel,  as  hippelaphus. 

HIP'PO,  or  Hip'po  Re'gius.  See  Bona. 

HIPPOBOSCA,  n.  hip-po-bos'ka  [Gr.  prefix  hippo-;  bosko, 
I  feed]:  typical  genus  of  the  Hippoboscidce,  forest  flies;  a 
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family  of  diptera,  sub-ord.  Pupipara.  H.  equina  is  the 
forest-fly,  so  troublesome  to  horses. 

HIPPOBOS'CIDiE.  See  Forest  Fly:  Spider  FIy. 

HIPPOCAMP,  n.  hlp'po-kdmp,  or  Hip'pocam'pus,  n. 
-kdm'pUs,  or  Sea-horse  [Gr.  hippos ,  a  horse;  kampto,  I 
bend  or  curve:  L.  hippocampus] :  small  fish  of  singular 
shape,  with  head  and  neck  like  a  horse ;  in  myth.,  a  monster, 
having  the  head  and  fore-quarters  of  a  horse  attached  to 
the  tail  of  a  fish,  said  to  have  served  Neptune;  in  anat.,  a 
certain  curved  structure  in  the  brain.  Hip'pocen'taur,  n. 
-sen'tawr  [Gr.  hippos ,  and  centaur,  which  see]:  in  anc.  fable, 
a  creature  said  to  be  half  man  and  half  horse. 

HIPPOCAM'PUS,  or  Hip'pocamp,  or  Sea-horse:  genus 
of  osseous  fishes,  of  ord.  Lophobranchii  (q.v.),  family 
Syngnathidce  (see  Pipe-fish)  ;  by  some  naturalists  made  the 
type  of  a  separate  family,  Hippocampidce,  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  prehensile  tail,  which  is  tapering,  and 
quite  destitute  of  fin.  The  species,  not  very  numerous, 
but  of  which  some  are  found  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  fishes  of  very  extraordinary  habits  and  form, 
with  curious  suggestion  of  likeness  to  a  horse.  They  have 
the  jaws  united  and  tubular,  as  in  the  pipe-fishes;  the 
body  compressed,  short,  and  deep  ;  the  whole  length  of  the 
body  and  tail  divided  by  longitudinal  and  tranverse  ridges, 
with  tubercles  at  their  intersections.  The  scales  are  ganoid, 
clothing  the  whole  body  in  a  kind  of  armor.  The  males 
have  pouches  on  the  tail  in  which  the  eggs  are  carried 
till  they  are  hatched.  They  swim  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  are  always  ready  to  entwine  their  tails  around  sea¬ 
weeds,  or  even  with  one  another.  They  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  in  an  aquarium. 

HIPPOCRAS,  or  Hypocrass,  n.  hip'pd-krds  [after  the 
ancient  physician  Hippocrtites]:  aromatic  medicated  wine, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  first  from  a  recipe  by  Hippoc¬ 
rates;  formerly  much  used,  and  still  sometimes  used  in 
parts  of  Europe.  The  following  was  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  it:  12  pints  of  Lisbon  were  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of' canary  wine.  Bruised  spices  of  various  kinds 
were  digested  in  the  wine  for  three  or  four  days,  after 
which  it  was  strained,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump- 
sugar  were  added.  It  was  doubtless  good  for  the  purposes 
of  a  cordial.  Hip'pocratTc,  a.  -krdt'ik,  of  or  pertaining 
to  Hippocrates.  Hippocratic  face,  denoting  pale,  sunken, 
and  contracted  features  in  disease,  or  when  dying — as 
described  by  Hippocrates.  Hippocratic  oath,  formula 
sometimes  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  for  the  subscription 
of  those  about  to  become  physicians,  promising  good 
faith  to  the  profession  and  good  conduct. 

HIPPOCRATES,  hip-pdk'ra-tez:  most  celebrated  physi¬ 
cian  of  antiquity:  b.  (according  to  Soranus)  in  the  island  of 
Cos  b.c.  460;  d.  Larissa,  Thessaly,  at  age  variously  stated 
85  to  109  years;  son  of  Heracleides,  who  was  also  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadas — Hippocrates 
being  either  from  the  19th  or  the  17th  in  descent  from 
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/Esculapius.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Phaenarete,  was 
said  to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  in  medicine  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  and 
in  philosophy  by  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  celebrated  sophist, 
and  Democritus  of  Abdera,  whose  cure  from  insanity  he 
afterward  effected.  After  travelling  through  Greece,  he 
settled  and  practiced  his  profession  at  Cos.  We  know 
little  more  of  his  personal  history  than  that  he  was  highly 
esteemed  as  physician  and  author,  and  that  he  raised  the 
medical  school  of  Cos  to  a  very  high  reputation.  Hippo¬ 
crates  was  the  first  to  discard  superstition  and  to  use 
inductive  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  medical  practice.  His 
works  were  studied  and  quoted  by  Plato.  Various  fabu¬ 
lous  stories  are  recorded  of  him  by  Greek  writers;  also 
legends  in  Arabic  writers,  who  term  him  ‘Bokrat,’  while  the 
European  story-tellers  of  the  middle  ages  celebrate  him 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Ypocras,’  and,  in  defiance  of  chronology, 
make  him  prof,  of  medicine  at  Rome,  with  a  nephew  of 
wondrous  medical  skill,  whom  he  dispatched  in  his  own 
stead  to  the  king  of  Hungary. 

The  works  termed  the  Hippocratic  Collection  are  more 
than  60  in  number,  and,  as  Dr.  Greenhill  observes  in  his 
article  on  Hippocrates  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography ,  etc.,  ‘the  classification  of  these,  and 
assigning  each  (as  far  as  possible)  to  its  proper  author, 
constitutes  by  far  the  most  difficult  question  connected 
with  ancient  medical  writers.’  Dr.  Greenhill  divides  the 
Hippocratic  collection  into  eight  classes;  of  which  only 
two  need  here  be  specified  (for  convenience  using  the 
Latin  instead  of  the  Greek  titles). 

Class  I. — rWorks  certainly  written  by  Hippocrates, 
containing  Prognostico;  Aphorismi;  De  Morbis  Popularibus; 
De  Ratione  Vidus  in  Morbis  A  cutis;  De  A  ere,  Aquis,  et 
Locis;  and  De  Capitis  Vulneribus.  Some  eminent  critics 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  the  Aphorismi, 
the  work  by  which  Hippocrates  is  most  popularly  known. 

Class  II. — Works  perhaps  written  by  Hippocrates. 
These  are  11  in  number;  one  is  the  well-known  Jusju- 
randum,  or  ‘Hippocratic  Oath.’ 

The  others  consist  of  works  written  before  Hippocrates ; 
works  whose  author  is  conjectured;  works  by  quite 
unknown  authors;  and  wilful  forgeries. 

In  general  Hippocrates  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into 
two  principal  classes:  the  first  the  influence  of  seasons, 
climates,  water,  situation,  etc.;  the  second,  more  personal 
causes,  e  g.,  the  food  and  exercise  of  the  individual  patient. 
His  belief  in  the  influence  which  different  climates  exert  on 
the  human  constitution  is  very  strongly  expressed.  He 
ascribes  to  this  influence  both  the  conformation  of  the  body 
and  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  and  hence  accounts  for  the 
differences  between  the  hardy  Greek  and  the  Asiatic.  The 
four  fluids  or  humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow 
bile,  and  black  bile)  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  primary 
seats  of  disease;  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  combina¬ 
tion  (or  crasis )  of  these,  and  illness  was  the  consequence  of 
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a  disturbance  of  this  crasis.  When  a  disease  was  proceed¬ 
ing  favorably,  these  humors  underwent  a  certain  change  (or 
coctiori),  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  morbid  matter,  or 
crisis,  these  crises  having  a  tendency  to  occur  at  definite 
periods,  which  were  hence  called  ‘critical  days/  His 
treatment  of  diseases  was  cautious,  now  termed  expectant; 
it  consisted  chiefly,  often  solely,  in  attention  to  diet  a,nd 
regimen;  and  he  was  sometimes  reproached  with  letting 
his  patients  die  by  doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  translated  at  an  early 
period  into  Arabic.  They  were  printed  first  in  a  Latin 
translation  (Rome  1525).  The  first  Greek  ed.  (the  Aldine) 
appeared  the  following  year  at  Venice;  an  ed.  by  Mer- 
curialis,  1588,  by  Foesius,  1595,  and  by  Van  der  Linden 
(still  much  esteemed)  1665.  Other  editions  have  appeared 
under  the  editorship  of  Chartier,  Kuhn,  etc.  The  latest, 
and  incomparably  the  best  ed.  is  that  of  Littre,  10  vols., 
the  first  of  which  appeared  1839,  the  last  1861.  An  ed. 
by  Ermerins,  with  Latin  translation,  is  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion  at  Utrecht  at  the  expense  of  the  Univ.  of  Amsterdam. 
The  Latin  title  runs  as  follows:  Hippocratis  et  aliorum 
Medicorum  veterum  Reliquiae.  Edidit  Franciscus  Zacharias 
Ermerius.  The  first  three  vols.  appeared  1859-63.  An 
excellent  English  translation  of  The  Genuine  Works  of 
Hippocrates  was  published  1849,  in  2  vols.,  by  Dr.  Adams. 

HIPPOCRENE,  hxp-po-kre' ne  [from  hippos,  horse,  kre- 
ne,  fountain]:  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon,  about  20  stadia 
above  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  and,  according  to  the  mythi¬ 
cal  account,  was  produced  by  a  stroke  from  the  hoof  of  the 
horse  Pegasus  (q.v.).  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses.  In 
modern  times  some  have  attempted  to  identify  it  with  a 
fine  spring  at  Makariotissa ;  and  this  opinion  is  probably 
correct.  See  Helicon. 

HIPPOCREPIFORM,  a.  hip'po-krep'i-fawrm  [Gr.  hip¬ 
pos,  a  horse;  krepis,  a  sandal,  a  shoe;  L.  formti,  shape]:  in 
bot.,  having  a  horseshoe  shape. 

HIPPODAMIA,  hip-po-da-mi'd:  in  mythology,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  of  /Enomaus,  King  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  of 
the  Pleiad  Asterope.  It  had  been  predicted  to  her  father 
that  he  should  be  slain  by  his  future  son-in-law ;  he  there¬ 
fore  stipulated  that  every  suitor  of  his  daughter  should  run 
a  chariot-race  with  him,  and  that  death  should  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  defeat.  Thirteen,  or,  as  some  say,  seventeen, 
suitors  had  already  been  conquered  and  slain,  when  Pelops 
came  to  Lydia.  Pelops  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  king’s  chari¬ 
oteer,  and  thus  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal  before 
(Enomaus,  who,  in  despair,  killed  himself.  Hippodamia 
became  wife  of  Pelops  and  mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes. 
She  afterward  destroyed  herself  from  grief,  at  being 
reproached  with  having  led  her  sons  to  murder  each  other. 

HIPPODROME,  n.  hip'po-drom  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse; 
dromos,  a  running-course]:  Greek  name  for  the  place  set 
apart  for  horse  and  chariot  races.  Its  dimensions  were. 
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according  to  the  common  opinion,  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  contruction  and  all 
important  points  of  arrangement,  it  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  Roman  Circus  (q.v.)  with  the  exception  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  chariots  at  the  starting-place.  In  the  hip¬ 
podrome,  the  chariots  were  arranged  to  form  two  sides  of 
an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the  apex  toward  the  goal  and  a 
little  to  the  right  side.  But  as  this  would  have  given  the 
chariots  on  the  left  side  a  longer  course  than  those  on  the 
right,  the  hippodrome  was  constructed  with  the  right  side 
longer  than  the  other  (see  figure  of  Circus).  The  start 
was  effected  by  setting  free  the  chariots  on  the  extreme 
right  and  left,  and  when  they  came  opposite  the  next  two, 
by  setting  them  free  also,  and  so  on  till  all  were  in  motion. 
The  hippodrome  was  also  much  wider  than  the  Roman 
circus,  to  allow  for  the  greater  number  of  chariots,  for 
though  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  number 
that  usually  started  in  one  race,  we  know  that  Alcibiades 
on  one  occasion  sent  seven ;  Sophocles  mentions  ten  chariots 
as  competing  at  the  Pythian  games ;  and  the  number  at  the 
Olympic  games  must  have  been  considerably  greater. 
There  is  a  beautiful  description  of  a  chariot-race  in  Homer 
{Iliad,  xxiii.  262-650.  The  golden  age  of  the  hippodrome 
was  during  the  Lower  Greek  Empire.  The  Blue  and  Green 
factions  in  the  hippodrome  carried  their  animosity  into 
all  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  perpetual  disunion  which  rendered  the 
Byantine  empire  a  prey  to  every  aggressor.  The  term 
hippodrome  is  now  sometimes  given  to  a  large  circus;  e.g., 
to  one  built  on  a  colossal  plan  (cost  $2,000,000),  at  6th 
Ave.  between  43d  and  44th  Sts.,  New  York  City,  and 
opened  in  1905. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS:  same  as  Halibut  (q.v.). 

HIPPOLYTUS,  hip-pol'i-tus;  ecclesiastical  writer:  b. 
prob.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  c. ;  d.  prob.  after  235.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Portus,  the  harbor  of 
Rome,  opposite  Ostia;  and  was  long  thought  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Severus;  though  the 
martyrdom  is  now  with  much  probability  reduced  to  a  ban¬ 
ishment  to  Sardinia  where  he  may  have  died.  Pruden- 
tius’s  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  shown  by  Dollinger  to 
be  almost  certainly  untenable.  There  were  in  the  early 
church  many  other  saints  and  martyrs  of  this  name.  All 
the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this  Hippolytus 
have  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy;  and  the  interest 
of  the  discussion  has  been  heightened  of  late  years  by  the 
discovery  of  a  very  curious  and  important  work,  certainly 
of  the  age  of  the  supposed  Hippolytus,  and,  if  a  genuine 
work  of  that  author,  throwing  curious  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  church.  The  work  in  question  was  one  of 
several  Greek  mss.  obtained  at  Mount  Athos  1842,  by  M. 
Menas,  agent  of  the  French  govt.,  and  was  published  1851, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  to  which  it  was 
recommended  as  a  work  of  exceeding  interest  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  early  church  by  Emmanuel  Miller,  who  under- 
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took  to  edit  it.  Miller  published  it  as  a  work  of  Origen, 
under  the  title  of  Origenis  Philosophumena.  Baron  Bun¬ 
sen  was  the  first  to  conjecture  that  the  true  author  was 
Hippolytus,  but  he  mistook  as  to  the  particular  work  of 
Hippolytus  which  he  took  it  to  be ;  and  for  a  time  the 
question  of  the  authorship  remained  uncertain.  Some 
critics  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  the  author  was 
Origen ;  some  ascribed  the  work  to  the  Roman  priest  Caius, 
others  to  Tertullian;  others  to  some  unknown  Novatian 
heretic.  The  result  of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  that 
though  Bunsen  was  wrong  in  supposing  this  treatise  to  be 
work  of  Hippolytus,  which  Photius  had  described  as  a 
'little  treatise  against  heresies/  by  that  author,  yet  it  is 
in  reality  a  larger  treatise  on  the  same  subject  and  by  the 
same  author. 

There  still  remained,  however,  a  further  question, 
namely,  Who  is  the  Hippolytus  who  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  author?  Without  reckoning  many  later  saints  of  that 
name,  Dr.  Dollinger,  in  his  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus, 
enumerates  at  least  six  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  con¬ 
temporaneous,  with  the  supposed  Hippolytus  of  Portus. 
Though  certainty  has  not  been  reached,  the  opinion  that 
the  author  of  the  Philosophumena  was  the  Hippolytus 
already  known  in  the  ancient  church  as  a  writer  and 
bishop,  has  met  almost  universal  acceptance. 

From  the  autobiographical  details  in  the  treatise,  added 
to  particulars  already  known,  we  learn  that  this  Hippo¬ 
lytus,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  uncertain,  was, 
about  218,  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Ostia,  a  suburban  see  of 
Rome ;  and  as  such,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of 
that  city.  This  fact  has  decisive  confirmation  from  a  statue 
discovered  in  Rome  1561,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hip¬ 
polytus,  the  title  of  his  see,  ‘Portuensis/  and  the  paschal 
cycle  of  which  Hippolytus  is  known  to  have  been  the 
author.  In  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  235,  Hippolytus 
was  exiled  to  the  unhealthful  island  of  Sardinia. 
Probably  from  the  connection  of  his  see  with  the 
church  at  Rome,  Hippolytus  was  active  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  church,  and  placed  himself  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  Bishop  Callistus,  whom  he  denounces 
in  the  treatise  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  both 
as  to  his  private  character  and  his  public  administra¬ 
tion,  as  a  person  of  most  disreputable  antecedents,  as 
well  as  criminally  lax  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
and  especially  in  the  administration  of  penance,  after  his 
election  to  the  see.  The  tone  which  he  adopts  toward  the 
Roman  bishop,  indeed,  is  so  disrespectful  as  to  appear  to 
the  Prot.  critics  a  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  that,  in 
the  church  of  the  first  half  of  the  3d  c.,  that  bishop  cannot 
have  possessed  the  supremacy  which  the  advocates  of  the 
papal  pretensions  ascribe  to  him.  It  is  difficult,  in  truth,  to 
conceive  any  bishop  in  the  modem  Roman  system  address¬ 
ing  the  pope  in  such  terms  as  those  which  Hippolytus 
applies  to  Callistus.  Hippolytus  protested  against  restor¬ 
ing  the  lapsed  to  church-fellowship ;  concerning  the 
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Trinity  he  held  to  subordinationism  against  the  patripas- 
sianism  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

The  Rom.  Cath.  critics  reply,  with  considerable  force, 
that  the  very  violence  of  the  language  employed  and  the 
unscrupulous  nature  of  the  imputations,  contain  their  own 
refutation;  and  they  contend  that  no  argument  can  be 
founded  on  Hippolytus’s  oppositon  to  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  very  treatise,  but  also  the  direct  testimony  of  Pru- 
dentius  (Hymn  xi.  v.  170-180),  show  him  to  have  been 
tainted  with  the  Novatian  heresy,  or  rather,  though  some¬ 
what  earlier,  with  the  same  opinions  which  in  Novatus 
were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  which  eventuated  in  the 
Novatian  schism.  The  validity  of  this  plea,  however,  is 
strongly  controverted  by  Bunsen.  The  works  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  which  are  numerous,  and  which  comprise  dogmatical, 
exegetical,  ascetic,  and  chronological  treatises,  were  first 
published  in  a  collected  form  by  Fabricius,  Hamburg, 
1716-18.  They  are  found  also  in  the  second  volume  of 
Gallandus.  See  Bunsen’s  Hippolytus  and  his  Age  (1852; 
2d  ed.  1854);  Miller’s  Origenis  Philosophumena  (Oxford, 
1851);  Dollinger’s  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus  (Regensburg, 
1853);  Wordsworth’s  St.  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  Third  Century  (Lond.  1853). 

HIP'POMANE.  See  Manchineel. 

HIPPOPATHOLOGY,  n  hlp'pd-pd-thdl'd-ji  [Gr.  hippos, 
a  horse,  and  Eng.  pathology] :  the  doctrine  or  description  of 
diseases  of  horses. 

HIP'POPHAE.  See  Sallow-thorn. 

HIPPOPHAGI,  n.  plu.  hip-pdf ' d-ji  [Gr.  phago,  I  eat]: 
eaters  of  horse-flesh,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  old 
geographers,  a  Scythian  people,  living  n.e.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  now  roam  the  Kalmuck  hordes,  who,  retaining 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  Scythians,  still  regard  horse¬ 
flesh  as  a  dainty.  Hippoph'agous,  a.  -gtis,  feeding  on 
horses.  Hip'poph'agy,  n.  -pdf'd-ft,  the  practice  of  eating 
horse-flesh. 

HIPPOPODIUM,  n.  hip'po-po'dX-um  [Gr.  hippos ,  a 
horse:  pous,  or  poda,  a  foot]:  in  geol.,  a  large  heavy  bivalve 
characteristic  of  the  lower  lias  shales  of  England. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  n.  hip' po-pot' d-mus  [Gr.  hippos ,  a 
horse;  pdtdmos,  a  river]:  genus  of  artiodactyle  ungulate 
mammals,  constituting  a  family  by  itself.  Till  of  late, 
only  one  species  was  known  as  now  existing,  though  the 
fossil  remains  of  others  indicate  the  greater  abundance  and 
wider  distribution  of  the  form  in  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history.  The  largest  and  best  known  species,  Hip¬ 
popotamus  amphibius ,  is — or,  within  historic  periods,  has 
been — found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Africa,  to  which  quarter 
of  the  globe  it  is  confined.  A  smaller  species,  Hippopotamus 
Liberiensis,  has  recently  been  described  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  rivers  of  w.  Africa  within  the  tropics,  and  is  said  to 
differ  remarkably  from  the  common  species,  and  from  all 
the  fossil  species  in  having  only  two  incisors,  instead  of  four, 
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in  the  lower  jaw.  The  common  hippopotamus  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  existing  quadrupeds,  the  bulk  of  its  body  being 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant;  though  its  legs  are  so 
short  that  its  belly  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  its 
height  is  not  much  above  five  feet.  It  is  extremely  aquatic 
in  its  habits,  living  mostly  in  lakes  or  rivers,  often  in  tidal 
estuaries,  where  the  saltness  of  the  water  compels  it  to 
resort  to  springs  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  sea,  though  it  never  proceeds  to  any  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  shore.  Its  skin  is  very  thick — on  the 
back  and  sides,  more  than  two  inches;  it  is  dark  brown, 
destitute  of  hair,  and  exudes  in  great  abundance  from  its 
numerous  pores  a  thickish  oily  fluid,  by  which  it  is  kept 
constantly  lubricated.  The  tail  is  short.  The  feet  have 
each  four  toes,  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  hoofed.  The  neck 
is  short  and  thick.  The  head  is  very  large,  with  small  ears, 
and  small  eyes  placed  high,  so  that  they  are  easily  raised 
above  w^ater  without  much  of  the  animal  being  exposed  to 
view7.  The  muzzle  is  very  large,  rounded,  and  tumid,  with 
large  nostrils  and  great  lips  concealing  the  large  front  teeth. 
The  hippopotamus  cuts  grass  or  corn  as  if  it  were  done  with 
a  scythe,  or  bites  with  its  strong  teeth  a  stem  of  consider¬ 
able  thickness  neatly  through.  The  skull,  w7hile  distin¬ 
guished  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  corresponds  in  the 
most  important  characters  with  that  of  the  hog.  The 
respiration  of  the  hippopotamus  is  slow,  and  thus  it  is 
enabled  to  spend  much  of  its  time  under  water,  coming  to 
the  surface  at  intervals  to  breathe.  It  swims  and  dives 
with  great  ease,  and  often  walks  along  the  bottom,  com¬ 
pletely  under  water.  Its  foods  consists  chiefly  of  the  plants 
wdiich  grow  in  shallow  waters,  and  about  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  rivers;  and  it  probably  renders  important  service 
in  preventing  slow  streams  from  being  choked  up  by  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  effect  of  w7hich  wTould 
be  an  increase  of  the  extent  of  swampy  land.  It  often, 
however,  leaves  the  water,  chiefly  by  night,  to  feed  on  the 
banks,  and  makes  inroads  on  cultivated  fields,  devouring 
and  trampling  the  crops.  It  is  gregarious;  and  the  havoc 
wrought  by  a  herd  of  20  or  30  is  very  great,  so  that  w-her- 
ever  cultivation  extends,  war  is  waged  against  the  hip¬ 
popotamus,  and  it  disappears  from  regions  wdiere  it  form¬ 
erly  abounded.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  found  in  Lower 
Egypt,  though  still  abundant  further  up  the  Nile.  It  is 
taken  in  pits,  which  are  dug  in  its  usual  tracks;  it  is 
killed  by  poisoned  spears,  is  pursued  by  means  of  canoes,  is 
harpooned,  and  is  shot  with  the  rifle.  The  flesh  is  highly- 
esteemed;  the  fat,  of  wrhich  there  is  a  thick  layer  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  skin,  is  a  favorite  African  delicacy,  and 
when  salted,  is  knowm  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  Zee- 
hoe  speck — that  is,  Lake-cow  bacon.  The  tongue,  and  the 
jelly  made  from  the  feet,  are  much  prized.  The  hide  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  and  the  great  canine  teeth 
are  particularly  valuable  as  ivory,  and  are  a  considerable 
article  of  African  commerce. 

The  hippopotamus  is  lively  and  playful  in  its  native 
waters;  it  soon  learns  to  avoid  man,  and  wdien  it  cannot 
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retire  among  reeds  for  concealment,  it  dives  and  remains 
long  under  water,  raising  only  its  nose  to  the  surface  when 
another  breath  becomes  necessary.  The  female  hippo¬ 
potamus  may  sometimes  be  seen  swimming  with  her  young 
one  on  her  back.  The  hippopotamus  is  generally  inoffen¬ 
sive,  but  is  occasionally  roused  to  fits  of  rage,  in  which  it 
becomes  extremely  dangerous,  particularly  to  those  who 
pursue  it  in  boats.  The  voice  of  the  hippopotamus  is 
loud  and  harsh,  and  is  likened  by  Burckhardt  to  the  creak¬ 
ing  and  groaning  of  a  large  wooden  door.  That  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  of  becoming  much 
attached  to  man,  has  been  proved  by  the  instances  of  living 
specimens  in  London  and  Paris.  The  first  hippopotamus 
brought  to  Europe  in  modern  times,  a  young  one  from  the 
Nile,  arrived  in  London  1850.  The  hippotamus,  however, 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Behemoth  of 
the  book  of  Job. 

Fossil  species. — Six  species  of  hippopotamus  have  been 
described  from  the  later  Tertiary  strata — the  Pleiocene  and 
Pleistocene  of  Lyell.  They  occur  in  fresh-water  marls,  and 
in  the  bone-caves,  into  which  they  had  been  carried  for  food 
by  the  carnivorous  animals  that  used  the  caves  as  dens. 
One  fossil  species  found  in  England  and  in  considerable 
abundance  in  s.  Europe,  was  of  a  size  as  much  greater  than 
the  living  species,  as  its  companion,  the  mammoth,  was 
greater  than  the  living  elephant.  The  abundant  remains 
of  the  fossil  hippopotamus  in  Sicily  are  deemed  to  prove 
that  that  island,  in  geologic  times,  must  have  been 
united  to  Africa. 

HIPPOSTEOLOGY,  n.  hip-pos-te-dl'o-ji  [Gr.  hippos,  a 
horse;  ostedn,  a  bone;  logos,  discourse]:  branch  of  science 
dealing  with  the  osteology  of  the  horse. 

HIPPOTHERIUM,  n.  hip'pd-the'ri-um  [Gr.  hippos,  a 
horse;  therion,  a  wild  beast]:  in  geol.,  a  mammal  of  the 
miocene  tertiaries,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
horse  family.  See  Hipparion. 

HIPPURIC,  a.  hxp-pu'rik  [Gr .^hippos,  a  horse;  ouron, 
urine]:  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  the  urine  of  horses 
or  cows.  Hippuria,  n.  hip-pu'n-a,  an  excess  of  hippuric 
acid  in  the  urine. — Hippuric  acid,  formula  C0  HtJ  N03  an 
organic  acid,  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
bodily  tissues,  especially  of  herbivorous  animals.  It  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
goat,  hare,  elephant,  etc. ;  and  probably  is  to  be  found  in 
the  urine  of  all  vegetable  feeders.  In  the  human  urine  of 
healthy  persons  living  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  it  occurs 
in  very  small  quantity,  but  it  is  increased  by  an  exclu¬ 
sively  vegetable  diet,  and  the  well-known  disease  diabetes; 
and  it  may  be  caused  to  appear  in  the  human  urine  in 
considerable  quantities  by  the  administration  of  benzoic 
acid  with  the  food.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
boiling  horse  urine  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering, neutralizing 
with  hydro-chloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  volume.  The  concentrated  urine  is  then 
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acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowed  to  stand, 
when  impure  hippuric  acid  comes  down  as  a  yellowish- 
brown  precipitate.  To  purify  the  crude  product,  it  is 
heated  to  212°  F.  with  not  quite  enough  water  to 
entirely  dissolve  it,  and  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the 
solution  until  the  unpleasant  smell  has  entirely  disappeared. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  crystals 
which  separate  upon  cooling  are  isolated  and  subjected 
again  to  the  same  treatment,  the  chlorine  being  passed 
through  the  solution,  in  this  second  treatment,  until  the 
solution  is  bright  yellow.  When  thus  prepared,  hippuric 
acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  the  form  of  large  prismatic 
plates.  Its  crystals  are  colorless  or  white,  free  from  odor, 
and  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  hot  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  ether.  When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric- 
sulphuric,  nitric  or  oxalic  acid,  it  yields  benzoic  acid  and 
glycocoll. 

HIPPURITES,  n.  hip'pu-rits  [Gr.  hippos ,  a  horse;  oura , 
a  tail]:  in  geol.,.  very  remarkable  genus  of  fossil  bivalve 
shells,  massive,  and  of  horse-shoe  shape,  peculiar  to  the 
Cretaceous  strata,  and  so  abundant  in  some  lower  chalk- 
beds  of  the  Pyrenees  and  other  places,  that  the  series  has 
received,  from  some  continental  geologists,  the  name  Hip- 
purite  Limestone.  The  external  form  of  the  shell  is  so 
anomalous,  that  the  genus  has  been  tossed  about  by  natu¬ 
ralists  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  some  have  called  it  a 
coral,  others  an  annelid,  others  a  balanus,  but  the  majority 
class  it  as  a  mollusk,  differing,  howeyer,  among  themselves 
whether  it  is  a  brachiopod,  conchifer,  or  cephalopod.  The 
true  relation  of  the  genus  has  been  lately  determined  by  S. 
P.  Woodward,  who  has  published  a  full  description  of  its 
curious  and  anomalous  structure  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Soc.,  XI.  40.  He  has  shown  that  it  is  a  lamelli- 
branchiate  mollusk.  The  lower  and  fixed  valve  is  produced 
and  tapering,  in  some  species  reaching  a  length  of  more 
than  a  foot.  On  the  onaside  are  three  furrows,  represent¬ 
ing  the  syphonal,  muscular,  and  ligamental  inflections  of 
the  shell.  The  upper  and  free  valve  formed  a  flat  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  large  lower  valve.  Sixteen  species  have  been 
described.  Hip'purites,  n.  in  geol.,  genus  of  coal-meas¬ 
ure  plants,  so  called  from  their  close  resemblance  to  the 
common  Hippuris,  hlp'pu-ris,  or  mare’s  tale  of  the 
marshes. 

HIPPUS,  n.  hip'pHs  [Gr.  hippos ,  a  horse]:  in  path.,  a 
morbid  trembling  and  twinkling  of  the  eyes. 

HIRCINE,  n.  her' sin  [L.  hircus,  a  he-goat]:  a  fetid  oily 
matter  found  in  goat’s  or  sheep’s  fat.  Hir'cic,  a.  -slk,  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  derived  from  hircine. 

HIRE,  v.  Mr  [AS.  hyre;  Dut.  huur;  Ger.  heuer;  W. 
hur,  wages,  payment  for  service]:  to  procure  the  use  of, 
for  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  certain  price,  to  engage;  as 
servants:  to  let  out  for  money:  N.  the  price  paid  for  the 
loan  or  temporary  use  of  anything;  wages.  Hi'ring,  imp.: 
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N  an  engagement  to  service  (see  below):  Adj.  applied  to  a 
place  where  engagements  to  service  are  entered  into. 
Hired,  pp.  hird.  Hire'ling,  n.  one  who  serves  for 
wages;  a  mercenary — usually  in  a  bad  sense. — Syn.  of 
‘hire,  n.':  salary;  stipend;  allowance;  pay;  price;  reward; 
compensation ;  recompense ;  payment. 

HIREN,  n.  hi'rZn:  in  OE.,  a  sword;  a  fighting  man  or 
swaggerer;  a  prostitute.  Note. — Hiren  is  said  to  be  (1)  a 
play  upon  the  word  Irene,  the  Greek  goddess  of  peace,  or 
(2)  a  play  on  the  word  iron. 

HIR'ING:  contract  by  which  one  employs,  for  a  limited 
time,  another's  property  or  labor  for  some  compensation. 
Where  the  thing  hired  is  land  or  houses,  see  Landlord 
and  Tenant.  For  various  other  divisions  of  the  subject, 
see  Inn;  Lodgings;  Servants;  Carriers;  Shipping.  As 
to  the  hiring  of  task-work  or  job-work,  it  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  establish  a  contract  of  this  kind,  but  in  general  there 
must  be  either  an  express  or  implied  contract  to  pay  for  the 
services.  Thus,  if  A,  seeing  B’s  horse  running  away,  at 
some  expense  catches  it,  and  brings  it  back  to  B,  there 
having  been  no  contract  or  engagement  on  B's  part  to  pay, 
he  is  not  bound  to  pay  A  for  his  services,  however  beneficial 
they  have  been,  nor  can  A  keep  B’s  horse  till  such  expenses 
are  paid.  So,  if  B  has  deposited  a  chattel  with  A,  who  has 
incurred  extraordinary  expense  in  preserving  it,  B  is  not 
bound  to  pay  anything.  When  a  person  is  hired  to  do  a 
thing  in  a  given  time,  and  takes  much  longer,  or  deviates 
from  the  contract,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
his  stipulated  services,  for  the  contract  is  not  rescinded  on 
these  grounds,  unless  there  was  an  express  stipulation  to 
that  effect.  Incompetence,  neglect,  waste,  or  loss,  by  one 
hired  for  service,  may  expose  him  to  loss  of  wages,  and  to 
discharge;  though  in  such  cases  reference  must  be  had  to 
the  expressed  or  understood  terms  of  the  contract.  The 
law  differs  in  different  states  as  to  the  claim  of  a  person 
hired  and  without  reasonable  cause  breaking  his  contract, 
to  recover  wages  for  service  actually  rendered.  During  the 
progress  of  the  contract,  it  is  sometimes  material  to  know 
which  of  the  parties  bears  the  loss  in  case  of  fire.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  the  rule  in  such  cases,  for  everything 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract.  Whoever  is  the 
owner,  in  law,  of  the  material  at  the  time  bears  the  loss  of 
it  by  an  accidental  fire.  If,  for  example,  a  tailor  engage  to 
make  a  coat  and  to  furnish  the  materials  for  a  fixed  sum, 
this  is,  in  fact,  two  contracts — viz.,  a  sale  of  the  materials, 
and  also  labor  and  work  bestowed  on  them ;  and  in  case  of 
destruction  of  the  subject  before  completion,  the  loss  of  the 
material  falls  on  the  hirer,  and  the  loss  of  the  labor  falls  on 
the  workman.  So  if  a  printer  engaged  for  a  fixed  sum 
per  sheet  to  print  and  complete  a  book,  the  hirer  would  bear 
the  accidental  loss  of  the  paper,  and  the  printer  the  loss  of 
his  labor  and  skill.  Much,  however,  depends  in  all  these 
cases  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Where  a  workman 
engages  to  do  useful  work,  he  impliedly  warrants  to  have 
reasonable  skill ;  otherwise,  if  the  work  be  useless,  he  cannct 
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recover  his  money.  In  the  case  of  robbery  while  goods  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  workman,  if  the  robbery  resulted  from  his 
negligence,  he  bears  the  loss:  so  if  he  merely  lost  it.  In 
case  of  a  horse  or  chattel  being  hired,  the  hirer  is  bound 
to  use  all  reasonable  care  for  its  preservation. 

HIRPLE,  v.  herp'l:  in  Scot.,  to  halt,  as  from  lameness; 
to  limp;  to  move  crazily.  Hirp'ling,  imp.  Hirpled, 
pp.  herp'ld. 

HIRSCH,  hirsh,  Emil  Gustav,  American  rabbi:  b. 
Luxemburg,  Germany,  1852,  May  22.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Berlin,  was  rabbi  succes¬ 
sively  in  Baltimore,  Md.  (1877)  and  Louisville,  Ky.  (1878- 
80),  and  in  1880  was  chosen  minister  of  the  Sinai  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  Ill.  In  1880-7  he  was  editor  of  the  Zeitgeist 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  later  became  editor  of  the  Reform 
Advocate  of  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  rab¬ 
binical  literature  in  Chicago  University  in  1892.  He 
appeared  as  an  orator  on  various  patriotic  and  other 
occasions,  and  wrote  several  monographs  on  religious  and 
Biblical  topics.  He  was  also  prominent  in  Republican 
State  politics,  and  in  1896  was  presidential  elector-at- 
large  for  Illinois. 

HIRSCH  (de  Gereuth,  Baron  Maurice  de:  1831-1896> 
Apr.  20;  b.  Munich,  Bavaria:  Jewish  financier  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  the  first  baron  (en¬ 
nobled  1869)  to  Brussels  at  the  age  of  13;  at  17  he  left 
school  and  went  into  business.  He  married  Mile.  Bisehoffs- 
heim,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Belgian  senator.  At  the 
failure  of  the  firm  of  Dumonceau,  Hirsch  secured  the  most 
valuable  of  their  assets,  including  the  right  to  construct 
the  Turkish  railways.  In  this  work  of  railway  construc¬ 
tion  he  was  so  successful  that  he  eventually  became  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  world,  leaving  at  his  death,  after 
all  his  benefactions,  a  fortune  estimated  at  $200,000,000. 
The  death  of  his  only  son  led  him  to  devote  $20,000,000 
in  the  son’s  behalf  wholly  to  charities,  especially  for  the 
Hebrews  of  Russia,  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  Roumania. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia,  Hirsch  devised  a 
scheme  of  colonization  to  which  he  guaranteed  $10,000.- 
000.  Nearly  500,000  acres  of  land  were  secured  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  on  which  more  than  1,200  families 
have  been  settled,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  have  be¬ 
come  independent  of  charitable  aid.  He  also  established 
(1891)  in  the  United  States  the  Hirsch  Fund  amounting 
to  about  $2,500,000  for  assisting  needy  Hebrew  immigrants 
especially  in  the  way  of  furnishing  tools  and  teaching 
simple  trades.  His  other  benefactions  were  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  extensive,  estimated  at  $15,000,000  in  a  single 
year.  In  all  his  gifts  aggregated  $50,000,000,  and  his  wife, 
after  his  death,  continued  his  benefactions. 

HIRSCH  FUND,  Baron  de:  a  gift  of  $2,400,000  for  the 
education  and  improvement  of  a  certain  class  of  Jewish 
immigrants  to  the  United  States,  incorporated  in  New 
York,  1891;  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  pres.;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  vice- 
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pres.;  Jesse  Seligman  treas. ;  Julius  Goldman,  sec.;  Henry 
Rice,  J.  H.  Hoffman,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York;  and 
Mayer  Sulzberger  and  W.  B.  Hackenburg,  of  Philadelphia, 
constituting  the  trustees.  The  fund  was  established  by 
Baron  de  Hirsch  owing  to  the  large  immigration  due  to  the 
enforcement  in  Russia  of  the  May  Laws  in  1881,  and  the 
outbreaks  in  that  country  against  the  Jews.  It  was 
directed  in  the  deed  of  trust  that  the  funds  be  used  to 
relieve  Jewish  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Rumania,  to 
educate  them,  to  supply  transportation  to  properly  selected 
emigrants  and  settle  them  where  they  can  become  self- 
supporting,  and  others  to  places  where  relatives  or  friends 
reside.  In  addition  it  was  stipulated  that  emigrants  be 
taught  trades,  agriculture,  and  the  English  language. 

The  material  necessities  were  first  relieved  and  many 
were  taught  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  white  goods, 
etc.;  the  United  Hebrew  churches  of  New  York  being  the 
agent  of  distribution  and  is  still  in  that  capacity  for  those 
less  than  two  years  in  the  United  States.  Classes  in 
English  were  quickly  formed  for  children,  to  fit  them  for 
the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  adults,  to  enable  them  to 
learn  quickly,  while  a  trade  school,  now  in  East  64th 
street,  near  Third  avenue,  was  organized  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  trades,  which  has  graduated  hundreds  of  young  men 
in  the  lines  of  carpentry,  house  and  sign  painting,  plumbing, 
machinist’s  and  electrician’s  trades  .  To  extend  coloniza¬ 
tion,  Woodbine  was  founded  in  Cape  May  county,  N.  J., 
with  a  well-equipped  agricultural  school,  and  the  towTn  is 
flourishing.  In  addition  the  fund  aids  the  Jewish  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Aid  Society,  for  encouraging  agriculture  by 
lending  money  on  mortgage  for  the  purchase  of  farms. 
One  of  its  objects,  too,  is  to  distribute  the  emigrants 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  the  Industrial1  Re¬ 
moval  office.  The  fund  aids  also  educational  agencies  in 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere  whereby 
the  newly  arrived  immigrant  is  Americanired  and  made 
self-supporting. 

HIRSEL,  n.  hers'l  or  Hirdsel,  n.  herd' si  [Scot.:  old 
Swed.  haer,  an  army;  saella,  to  assemble]:  in  Scot.,  a  mul¬ 
titude;  a  throng;  a  flock  of  sheep:  V.  to  class  into  different 
flocks ;  to  dispose  in  order.  Hirs'elling,  imp.  Hirselled, 
pp.  hers'ld. 

HIRSIL,  or  Hirsle,  v.  hres'l  [AS.  hirstlan;  Teut.  aer- 
selen,  to  move  or  creep  while  sitting  on  the  buttocks]:  in 
prov.  Eng.  and  Scot.,  to  move  resting  on  the  hams  or  while 
sitting;  to  fidget:  N.  the  act  of  moving  in  a  creeping  man¬ 
ner  when  sitting  or  reclining.  Hirs'illing,  imp.  Hirsilled, 
pp.  hers'ld. 

HIRSUTE,  a.  her-siit'  [L.  hirsfdus,  rough,  hairy]:  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  stiffish  hairs  thickly  set;  hairy.  Hirsute'- 
ness,  n.  -lies,  hairiness. 

HIRUDINEA,  n.  hlr' u-dXn'ed  [L.  hirudo,  or  hirudinem, 
a  leech,  a  blood-sucker]:  in  zool.,  the  ord.  of  annelida  in¬ 
cluding  the  leeches. 
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HIS,  hiz:  pers.  pron.  poss.  of  He,  which  see. 

HISCOCK,  his'kok,  Frank:  lawyer:  b.  Pompey,  N.  Y., 
1834,  Sep.  6.  He  received  an  academical  education,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1855,  began  practice  in  Tully,  Ononda¬ 
ga  co.,  N.  Y.:  was  dist.attor.  of  the  county  1860-63,  mem¬ 
ber  of  state  constitutional  convention  1867,  member  of 
congress  (republican)  1879-86,  and  elected  U.  S.  senator 
for  the  term  1887-93.  As  representative  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  and  as  senator 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  centennial  of 
the  constitution,  and  is  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
coast  defenses,  finance,  interstate  commerce,  and  patents. 

HISPANIA,  his-pa'ni-a:  name  by  which  Spain  was  it 
known  to  the  Romans.  According  to  W.  von  Humboldt, 
it  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  original  name,  which  he  de¬ 
rives  from  Ezpana ,  a  Basque  word,  meaning  a  ‘border’  or 
‘limit,’  and  which  he  understands  to  imply  that  the  coun¬ 
try  formed  the  margin  of  Europe  toward  the  Western 
Ocean.  Of  the  other  ancient  names  of  the  country,  the 
chief  are  Iberia — the  common  designation  among  the 
Greeks  and  believed  to  denote  specially  the  region  of  the 
Iberus  (modern  Ebro) — and  Hesperia,  on  account  of  its 
western  situation. 

Little  definite  or  accurate  knowledge  of  Hispania  was 
possessed  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  conquests 
of  the  Carthaginians  first  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Romans, 
and  led  to  the  struggle  on  Spanish  soil  of  these  two  great 
rivals.  After  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Romans,  these 
indefatigable  conquerors  set  themselves  for  two  or  three 
centuries  to  the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  finally  effected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
also  founded  many  Roman  cities,  adorned  with  splendid 
architecture,  such  as  Caesar  Augusta  {Zaragoza),  Emerita 
Augusta  {Merida),  Pax  Julia  {Beja),  Pax  Augusta  {Bada- 
joz),  Legio  VII.  Gemina  {Leon),  etc.,  and  completed  the 
system  of  military  roads  across  the  peninsula,  begun  b.c. 
124.  Great  numbers  of  Romans  then  flocked  into  the 
country,  and  settling  there,  mixed  with  the  native  Iberi, 
some  of  whom  completely  adopted  Roman  habits,  and 
were  spoken  of  as  Togati. 

To  what  stock  of  the  human  family  the  old  Iberi  of 
Hispania  belonged,  is  one  of  the  qucestiones  vexatoe  of  scien¬ 
tific  ethnography.  That  they  are  now  represented  by  the 
Basques  (q.v.)  is  universally  admitted.  Niebuhr  holds 
that  Hispania  was  originally  peopled  by  Celts  and  Iberi, 
from  a  mixture  of  whom  arose  the  Celtiberi  (q.v.).  The 
more  common  opinion,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
is,  that  the  Celts  were  not  equally  aboriginal  with  the 
Iberi,  but  invaders  from  Gaul,  who  conquered  the  latter. 

HISPANIO'LA  [Little  Spain]:  see  Domingo,  San 
Hayti. 

HISPID,  a.  hls'pid  [L.  hispUdils,  bristly,  rugged:  F.  his- 
pide ]:  rough;  having  strong  hairs  or  bristles. 

HISS,  n.  his  [an  imitative  word:  Piedm.  isse,  or  sisse,  to 
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hiss  on  a  dog:  W.  hust,  a  low  buzzing  noise:  It.  zitto,  a 
slight  sound:  Dan.  tys,  hush;  tysse,  to  hush]:  an  expression 
of  contempt  or  disapprobation  like  the  continuous  sound  of 
the  letter  s,  produced  by  driving  breath  between  the  tongue 
and  the  teeth ;  the  noise  made  by  a  serpent  or  goose,  or  by 
escaping  steam:  V.  to  express  contempt  by  hisses;  to  con¬ 
demn  by  hissing.  Hiss' ing,  imp.:  N.  the  act  or  expression 
of.  Hissed,  pp.  hist.  Hiss'ingly,  ad.  -li.  Hist,  int. 
hist,  hush ;  silence. 

H ISSAR,  his-sdr':  capital  of  a  dist.  of  that  name  in  the 
Punjab,  about  100  m.  n.w.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  17,000.  The 
district  of  Hissar',  belonging  to  a  division  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  the  w.  border  of  the  great  desert  of  Bikaner: 
it  has  3,540  sq.  m.,  and  its  fertile  soil  produces  wheat 
and  other  cereals  in  abundance.  Pop.  504,183.  The 
British  division  of  Hissar  has  8,478  sq.  m.;  pop.  about 
1,312,000. 

HISTOGENESIS,  n.  his' to-jen' e-sis,  or  Histog'eny,  n. 
-tdj'e-ni  [Gr.  histos,  a  tissue,  a  web;  genndo,  I  produce]: 
the  microscopic  study  of  tissues  in  animals  or  plants;  the 
formation  and  development  of  organic  tissues.  Ilis- 
togenetic,  a.  his'to-jenet'ik,  promoting  the  formation  of 
organic  tissues:  in  hot.,  applied  to  minute  molecules  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  cells. 

HISTOID,  a,  his'toyd  [Gr.  histos,  tissue;  eidos,  form]: 
tissue-like;  term  applied  to  tumors  whose  contents  closely 
resemble  the  normal  texture  of  the  body. 

HISTOLOGY,  n.  his-tdl'o-ji  [Gr.  histos,  a  tissue ;  logos,  a 
discourse]:  the  science  of  the  animal  tissues;  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tissues  which  form  an  animal  or  plant.  His'- 
tolog'ical,  a.  -Idj'i-kdl,  relating  to  histology  or  the  de¬ 
scription  of  tissues.  Histology  is  the  science  which  classi¬ 
fies  and  describes  the  structural  or  morphological  elements 
in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  organized  bodies.  It  is  identical 
or  nearly  so  with  general  minute  anatomy  and  with  micro¬ 
scopic  anatomy.  Although  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
times  of  Malpighi  (1628-94),  who  discovered  the  blood 
corpuscles,  and  of  Leeuwenhoek  (1632-1723),  who,  with 
comparatively  imperfect  optical  means,  added  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  it  never 
made  any  definite  progress  till  the  second  decennium  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  compound  microscope 
began  to  assume  its  present  improved  form.  It  was  by 
this  microscopico-chemieal  examination  that  the  structure 
of  the  different  horny  tissues  was  first  clearly  exhibited, 
and  it  was  thus  proved  that  nails,  cow's  horn,  and  whale¬ 
bone  are  similarly  composed  of  aggregations  of  individual 
cells.  Again,  in  the  investigation  of  the  nervous  tissue, 
and  of  many  rther  structures,  chemistry  and  the  micro¬ 
scope  have  most  usefully  combined. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  no  department 
of  medical  science  has  made  such  rapid  progress  as  his¬ 
tology.  In  Germany,  it  has  been  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  by  Schwann,  Hewle,  Valentin,  Remak,  Kolliker, 
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Virchow,  Leydig,  Frey,  and  a  host  of  others,  scarcely 
less  distinguished;  in  Holland,  it  has  been  actively  prose¬ 
cuted  by  Donders,  Harting,  and  others;  Lebert,  Mandl, 
Robin,  and  others  have  contributed  to  the  French  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject;  while  of  Englishmen,  the  names  of 
Todd  and  Bowman,  of  Goodsir,  Quekett,  Bennett,  Sharpey, 
Clarke,  Wharton,  Jones,  Beale,  and  Huxley,  deserve 
honorable  notices.  See  Cell-theory;  Tissues. 

Topographical  histology  considers  the  more  minute 
structures  of  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body;  nor¬ 
mal  histology  deals  with  the  healthy  tissues;  and  patho¬ 
logical  histology  investigates  the  changes  they  undergo 
in  disease.  It  has  been  found  that  all  structures  how¬ 
ever  complex  are  made  up  of  cells,  and  that  the  parts 
of  a  body,  may  be  resolved  into  a  smaller  number  of 
elementary  tissues  now  grouped  as:  (1)  epithelium, 
which  lines  almost  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  and  is 
directly  or  indirectly  in  communication  witht  he  atmos- 
sphere;  (2)  the  nervous  tissues,  which  as  nerve  cells* 
originate  and  as  nervous  fibres  transmit  all  nervous 
impulses;  (3)  muscle,  which  produces  motion  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary;  (4)  glandular  tissue  which 
consists  of  cells  standing  in  close  relation  with  the  blood¬ 
vessels  wihch  take  from  the  blood  certain  substances 
and  secrete  them;  (5)  connective  substances  which  sup¬ 
port  and  hold  together  the  more  delicate  and  important 
structures,  especially  forming  the  cartilages  and  bones. 

Vegetable  histology  is  that  department  of  botany 
which  deals  with  microscopic  phytotomy  or  the  anatomy 
of  plants,  especially  investigating  the  plant  cells  and 
plant  tissues.  It  is  properly  subordinate  to  morphology 
and  is  a  distinctively  descriptive  science. 

HISTOLYSIS,  n.  his-tbl'i-sis  [Gr.  histos,  a  web  or 
tissue;  lusis,  a  solution — from  Ido,  I  dissolve]:  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  previously  organized  structures.  His- 
tolytic,  a.  his' to-lit’ ik,  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  previously  organized  structures;  of  the  nature  of 
histolysis. 

HISTORY,  n.  his'to-ri  [Gr.  and  L.  historid,  history:  F. 
histoire ]:  a  systematic  account  of  facts  and  events,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  affecting  nations  or  states;  a  narration 
of  past  events;  or,  in  another  sense  of  the  term,  the  events 
themselves.  Histo'rian,  n.  - tb'ri-dn ,  one  who  writes 
history.  Historical,  a.  -tbr'i-kdl,  or  Histor'ic,  a. 
-ik,  pertaining  to  history ;  contained  in  history  or  deduced 
from  it.  Histor'ically,  ad.  -kdl-li.  Historiette,  a. 
his-to'ri-et  [F.  a  story]:  a  short  or  little  history.  Historify, 
v.  his-tbr'i-fi  [L.  facto,  I  make]:  in  QE.,  to  record  or  reduce 
to  history.  Histor'ifying,  imp.  Histor'ified,  pp.  fid. 
His'toriog'raphy,  n.  -to-ri-bg'rd-fi  [Gr.  grapho,  I  write]: 
the  art  of  employment  of  writing  history.  His'toriog'- 
rapher,  n.  -rd-fer,  one  who;  a  person  appointed  by  a 
sovereign  to  write  the  history  of  his  kingdom.  Sacred 
history,  the  history  of  religion  and  the  events  connected 
with  it,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Profane  history, 
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the  history  of  nations  in  general,  called  also  Civil  history 
Ancient  history,  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire,  476  a.d. 
History  of  the  middle  ages,  extends  from  476  a.d.  to 
end  of  15th  century.  Modern  history,  from  about  1492 
a.d.  to  our  own  times.  Classical  history,  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Natural  history,  a  description 
and  classification  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth — sometimes  limited  to  animals 
only.  Syn.  of  history’:  annals:  chronicles:  a  relation; 
narration,  description;  narrative;  account;  record;  story 

HISTORY.  In  a  very  broad  sense  history  includes  all 
that  is  known  about  the  activities,. however  trivial,  of  man¬ 
kind  since  the  remotest  times.  Ordinarily,  however,  it 
confines  itself  to  recording  merely  those  facts  that  are  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and,  as  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  peoples  have  played  an  appreciable  part  in 
that  progress,  it  devotes  but  little  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  other  peoples.  The  first  of  the  historic  nations  were 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians;  next  came  the 
Assyrians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Phoenicians;  from  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  down  to  the  settlement  of  America 
the  chief  historic  peoples,  if  we  except  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  have  been  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
Remote  races  like  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Japanese  have  also  developed  civilizations,  but  their  his¬ 
tory  is  ordinarily  studied  in  the  West  merely  at  those 
points  where  it  touches  upon  or  influences  our  own  develop¬ 
ment.  As  previously  stated,  the  history  of  Occidental 
civilization  is  divided  into  three  periods — Ancient,  Mediae¬ 
val,  and  Modern;  each  of  these  periods  has  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  distinguishing  it  from  the  others,  and  the  division 
is  a  useful  and  instructive  one;  but  the  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  that  there  is  a  unity  or  continuity  in  all 
history,  and  that  the  transition  from  one  period  to  another 
is  a  gradual  one  comparable  to  that  from  youth  to  man¬ 
hood  or  from  manhood  to  old  age. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  materials  used  in 
writing  history  are  obtained  are  (1)  remains,  such  as 
statues,  buildings,  walls,  roads,  pictures,  coins,  medals, 
weapons,  implements,  and  tombs;  (2)  documents,  includ¬ 
ing  official  and  business  papers  and  letters;  (3)  liter¬ 
atures  and  languages;  (4)  traditions;  (5)  laws;  (6)  con¬ 
temporary  writings,  such  as  diaries,  journals,  annals, 
chronicles,  biographies,  and  other  accounts.  In  inter¬ 
preting  these  sources  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make 
use  of  certain  auxiliary  arts  or  sciences  known  as  epi¬ 
graphy,  palaeography,  “philology,  diplomatic,  history  of 
literature,  and  archaeology;  while,  before  making  use 
of  the  material  thus  brought  to  light,  the  historian  must 
subject  it  to  careful  criticism  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
exact  significance,  authenticity,  and  value.  The  com¬ 
paratively  modern  discovery  of  certain  monuments  of 
great  antiquity  has  vastly  aided  us  in  obtaining  his¬ 
torical  material  bearing  upon  Ancient  times.  The  Parian 
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Marble,  brought  to  England  from  Smyrna  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  contains  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
important  events  in  Grecian  history  from  the  earliest 
period  to  355  b.c.  The  Assyrian  Canon,  discovered  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  consists  of  a  number  of  clay  tab¬ 
lets,  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  and 
containing  a  complete  plan  of  Assyrian  chronology;  its 
authenticity  is  in  part  verified  by  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  record  of  a  solar  eclipse  which  we  know  occurred 
June  15,  763  b.c.  The  Fasti  Capitolini,  discovered  at 
Rome,  partly  in  1547  and  partly  in  1817-18,  contains  in 
fragmentary  records  a  list  of  Roman  magistrates  and 
triumphs  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Republic  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Most  famous  of  all 
the  Rosetta  Stone  (q.v.),  discovered  by  a  French  mili¬ 
tary  engineer  during  Bonaparte’s  expedition  to  Egypt, 
contains  inscriptions  in  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guages,  the  deciphering  of  which  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
on  the  Egpytian  monuments. 

The  writing  of  history,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mere 
annals  inscribed  upon  stone,  papyrus,  brick  cylinders, 
etc.,  was  practiced  among  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
and  other  very  ancient  peoples,  but  the  first  historian 
who  really  deserves  the  name  was  Herodotus,  a  Greek  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  has  justly  been'  termed  ‘The  Father 
of  History.’  Herodotus  lived  in  the  5th  c.  b.c.,  and 
recorded  with  accuracy  and  with  a  skill  that  has  rarely 
been  surpassed  the  events  which  fell  within  the  range  of 
his  own  observation,  but  he  was  credulous  and  mingled 
with  his  narrative  many  fabulous  things  which  he  had 
obtained  from  hearsay.  The  next  important  historian 
was  Thucydides,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war.  He  not  only  recorded  events  with  remarkable 
conciseness  and  literary  skill,  but  was  also  far  more 
accurate  in  his  investigations  and  was  the  first  to  apply 
philosophical  reasoning  in  the  construction  of  his  narra¬ 
tive.  Xenophon,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Anabasis, 
also  deserves  a  high  place  as  a  purely  narrative  his¬ 
torian,  while  to  Polybius,  another  but  later  Greek,  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  undertake  a  universal 
history.  Of  the  chief  Roman  historians,  Caesar  and 
Livy  confined  themselves  mainly  to  mere  narration, 
but  Tacitus  was  more  philosophical  and  endeavored  to 
discover  the  meaning  underlying  the  sequence  of  events. 
With  the  decay  of  the  empire  historical  writing  also 
declined,  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  middle  ages 
what  attempts  were  made  were  almost  entirely  in  the 
form  of  chronicles  or  annals  and  even  these  were  ordi¬ 
narily  written  by  persons  so  credulous  that  their  accounts 
can  only  be  used  with  the  greatest  circumspection. 
Among  those  who  in  this  period  deserve  honorable  men¬ 
tion  are  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  celebrated  church 
historian,  Eginhard,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Charlemagne, 
Otto  of  Freising,  Philip  de  Comines,  and  Froissart. 
With  the  broadening  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  renais- 
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sance  period  the  art  of  historical  composition  revived, 
and  we  find  in  Italy  such  historians  as  Macchiavelli  and 
Guicciardini.  In  England  somewhat  later  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  attempted  a  history  of  the  world,  while  half  a 
century  later  the  royalist  statesman  Clarendon  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Puritan  revolution.  Among  the  English 
historians  of  the  18th  c.  were  Hume,  Robertson,  and, 
above  all,  Gibbon,  whose  monumental  history  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  still  stands  as  the 
best  work  on  that  period.  Of  the  writers  on  the  Continent 
in  the  same  century  Montesquieu,  the  extraordinarily 
active  and  useful  Voltaire,  and  the  German  ecclesiastical 
historian  Mosheim  deserve  mention.  It  was  in  the  19th  c. 
that  most  was  done  toward  developing  histoiy  into  a  sys¬ 
tematic  science,  employing  the  modern  critical  methods. 
The  great  leaders  in  this  movement  were  the  Germans 
Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Curtius  and  Mommsen.  An  attempt  in 
the  same  century  was  also  made  by  certain  philosophical 
thinkers  but  with  less  success  to  show  that  ‘human  actions 
are  governed  by  laws  as  fixed  and  regular  as  those  which 
rule  in  the  physical  world.’  This  theory  is  perhaps  best 
set  forth  by  Thomas  Buckle  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  published  in  1857. 
Auguste  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer  were  also  members  of 
this  school.  For  a  refutation  of  the  theory  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  lecture  delivered  by  James  Anthony  Froude 
in  1864  on  The  Science  of  History,  in  which  he  seems  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  determination  of  human 
action  upon  any  scientific  basis  is  impossible.  Among 
the  great  names  in  France  during  the  century  were 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Michelet,  and  the  brothers  Thierry,  and 
in  England  those  of  the  literary  historians  were  Macau¬ 
lay,  Froude,  and  Carlyle,  and  the  scientific  historians 
Freeman,  Stubbs,  and  Gardiner.  Of  the  American  his¬ 
torians  whose  work  was  done  entirely  in  the  19th  c. 
the  chief  was  Bancroft,  who  has  been  called  ‘The  Father 
of  American  Hisotry,’  Prescott,  Motley,  John  Fiske, 
Justin  Winsor,  and  Francis  Parkman.  Of  the  American 
historians  who  are  still  living  may  be  mentioned  Henry 
Adams,  Captain  Mahan,  John  Bach  McMaster,  anti 
James  Ford  Rhodes.  Never  before  has  there  been  such 
activity  in  the  study  and  writing  of  history.  The  subject 
is  taught  in  all  colleges  and  universities,  and  also  in  the 
secondarv  and  elementary  schools;  the  output  of  histor- 
cal  books  is  something  prodigious;  and  in  all  important 
countries  there  are  periodicals  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  Revue 
Historique  in  France,  the  Historische  Zeitschrifl  in  Germany, 
the  English  Historical  Review  in  England,  and  the  American 
Historical  Review  in  America. 

Despite  the  great  interest  shown  in  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  still  wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
what  history  is  and  how  it  should  be  written.  There  are 
those  who  hold  that  it  is  a  science  and  those  who  contend 
otherwise;  those  who  insist  that  it  possesses  practical 
value  to  statesmen  and  to  individuals,  teaches  moral  and 
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other  lessons,  and  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  rather 
unmoral  than  moral  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  affording 
an  explanation  of  the  past,  as  assisting  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  and  as  giving  intellectual  breadth  and  culture. 
There  is  even  much  dispute  regarding  the  proper  field 
of  history.  Some,  following  Freeman,  would  narrow  it 
to  politics  merely;  others  to  a  study  of  institutions; 
while  still  others  would  have  it  include  the  whole  sum  of 
human  activities.  Attempts  to  formulate  a  philosophy 
of  history  are  now  out  of  fashion;  even  such  theories  as 
that  which  argues  that  history  can  be  interpreted  along 
economic  lines  has  not  met  with  general  acceptance. 
Much,  however,  is  being  done  to  render  the  facts  of 
history  available,  and  when  this  work  has  progressed 
still  further  we  may  perhaps  expect  a  new  historical 
synthesis. 
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meine  Geschichte  in  Einzeldarstellungen,  by  various  authors 
(Berlin  1878-90);  Helmholt,  History  of  the  World  (Vols. 
I.-IV.,  New  York  1902);  Philippson,  Das  Mittelmeergebiet: 
seine  geographische  und  kulturelle  Eigenart  (Leipsic  1904), 
valuable  for  physical  environment;  Cunningham,  Western 
Civilization  in  its  Economic  Aspects  (Cambridge  1898); 
Webster,  General  History  of  Commerce  (Boston  1903); 
Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  V Art  dans  VAntiquite  (8  vols., 
Paris  1882-1903);  for  general  tendencies,  Freeman,  Chief 
Periods  of  European  History  (New  York  1886) ;  especially 
fresh  and  suggestive  are  the  articles  by  E.  Meyer,  Diels, 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Soltau,  and  ILirschfeld  in  the 
Historians’  History  of  the  World,  III. -VI.  (New  York  and 
London  1904);  the  best  encyclopedias  for  Greece  and 
Rome,  containing  much  information  also  regarding  the 
Orient,  are  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  An- 
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liquites  grecques  et  Romaines  (3  vols.  ready,  Paris  1873- 
1904);  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyclopddie  der  cl.  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft  (4  vols.  ready,  Stuttgart  1894-1901); 
the  best  periodical  is  Beitrdge  zur  alten  Geschichte,  edited 
by  Lehmann  (Leipsic  1901 — );  for  bibliography  past  and 
current,  Jahresbericht  fiber  die  Fortschritte  der  cl.  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,  including  Bibliotheca  philol.  cl.,  edited 
by  Bursian  (Berlin). 

Mediaeval  History. — Lavisse  et  Rambaud,  Histoire  Gen¬ 
erate  du  IV e  siecle  a  nos  jours  (Paris  1893,  ff.);  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (edited  by  Bury, 
7  volumes,  London  and  New  York  1896-1900);  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity  (9  volumes,  1867).  Of  the 
many  Church  histories,  two  may  be  mentioned:  Alzog, 
Manual  of  Universal  Church  History  (3  volumes);  Schaff, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (4  volumes,  to  Gregory 
VII).  Three  volumes  in  the  Periods  of  European  History; 
Oman,  Dark  Ages;  Tout,  Empire  and  Papacy;  Lodge, 
Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York  1893-1901),  furnish 
a  detailed,  but  somewhat  uninteresting,  summary  of  the 
political  history.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders  (8 
vols.),  and  Bury,  Later  Rom.an  Empire  (2  vols.),  are  the 
best  guides  for  the  periods  before  800.  Bryce,  hHoly 
Roman  Empire  (new  ed.  1904;  wonderfully  compact  and 
useful);  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy  (7  vols.);  Burck- 
hardt,  Civilization  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  Voigt, 
Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Alterthums  (2  vols.,  3d 
edition) ;  these  works  are  to  be  commended  for  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  For  special  subjects:  Montalem- 
bert,  Monks  of  the  West  (6  vols.);  Lea,  History  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  (3  vols.);  Oman,  History  of  the  Art  of  War  (Vol. 
II.),  for  military  matters;  Heyd,  Geschichte  des  Levante- 
handels  im  Mittelalter  (2  vols.),  very  important  for  the 
commerce;  Levasseur,  Histoire  des  classes  ouvrieres  avant 
1789  (2  vols.),  admirable  for  economic  conditions;  Gregor- 
ovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (8  vols.),  very  scholarly 
and  interesting;  Rashdall,  History  of  the  Universities  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  (2  vols.),  the  best  treatise  on 
the  subject;  Saintsbury,  Flourishing  of  Romance,  the  best 
brief  account  of  the  literature  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen¬ 
turies;  Munro,  Syllabus  of  Mediaeval  History  (3d  ed.,  1903), 
contains  references  by  topics  to  about  250  works,  mainly 
in  English. 

Modern  History.— Of  co-operative  ‘series’  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  English  are:  The  Cambridge  Modern  History , 
edited  by  Ward  (1903  et.  seq.);  and  Periods  of  European 
History ,  edited  by  Hassall  (1890-2,  8  vols.,  of  which  the 
last  5  belong  to  our  period).  Andrews’  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Modern  Europe  (1896),  Fyffe’s  Modern  Europe  to 
1878  (1884),  and  Seignobos  Europe  Since  1814  (1899)  deal 
with  the  19th  century.  Cunningham’s  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion  (1900),  and  McVey’s  Modern  Industrialism  (1904) 
treat  special  phases.  West’s  Modern  History  (a  high- 
school  manual,  1904)  in  an  appendix  gives  a  classified 
bibliography  of  150  standard  English  works. 
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HISTRIONIC,  a  his'tn-dn'ik,  or  His'trion'ical,  a. 
-i-kdl  [L.  histrlonlcus,  pertaining  to  stage-playing — from 
histrldnem,  an  actor  or  stage-player:  F.  histrion] :  of  or 
relating  to  the  stage  or  stage-players;  befitting  the  stage. 
His'trion'ically,  ad.  -li.  Histrionic  art,  the  art  of 
acting  in  the  drama.  His'trionism,  n.  -izm,  stage-playing. 

HIT,  v.  hit  [Icel.  hitta,  to  light  on:  Bav.  hutzen,  to 
strike:  Dan.  hitte,  to  hit  upon]:  to  touch  or  strike  with  or 
without  force ;  to  touch,  as  a  mark ;  to  succeed ;  to  chance 
luckily;  to  light  on;  in  CE.,  to  agree;  to  suit:  N.  a  stroke; 
a  chance;  a  lucky  chance;  a  happy  conception.  Hit'ting, 
imp.  Hit,  hit,  pt.  and  pp.  To  hit  off,  to  describe  by 
characteristic  strokes.  To  hit  on  or  upon,  to  light  upon, 
or  come  to,  by  chance.  A  great  hit,  an  exceptional 
piece  of  good  luck ;  a  perfect  success. 

HIT,  hit  (anc.  Is):  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the 
Euphrates,  90  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bagdad.  It  has  about  1,500 
houses,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fountains  or  pits  of  bitu¬ 
men  near  it. 

HITCH,  n.  hich  [Bav.  hutschen,  to  rock,  to  hitch  one’s 
self:  Dut.  hutsen,  to  shake,  to  jumble]:  a  catch,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  acts  as  one;  a  knot  or  noose  in  a  rope  (see 
Knot):  a  sudden  stop  or  halt;  an  impediment:  V.  to  hook, 
or  catch  by  a  hook;  to  catch;  to  move  by  jerks.  Hitch¬ 
ing,  imp.  Hitched,  pp.  hicht. 

HITCHCOCK,  hlch'kdk,  Charles  Henry,  American 
geologist:  b.  Amherst,  Mass.,  1836,  Aug.  23.  He  was  son 
of  Edward  Hitchcock,  geologist  (q.v.).  He  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1856,  was  assistant  state  geo¬ 
logist  of  Vermont  in  1857-61,  state  geologist  of  Maine, 
1861-2,  and  of  New  Hampshire  1868-78.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology  in  Dartmouth  College.  In 
connection  with  his  survey  of  New  Hampshire,  he  main¬ 
tained,  during  the  winter  of  1870,  a  meteorological  station 
on  Mount  Washington,  the  earliest  high-mountain  obser¬ 
vatory  in  the  United  States.  He  became  known  as  a 
compiler  of  geological  maps,  and  for  his  investigations 
regarding  the  geology  of  the  crystalline  schists,  ichnology, 
and  glacial  geology.  The  location  of  the  terminal  glacier 
in  the  United  States  was  first  suggested  by  him.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  in  1883 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science.  His  publications  include:  Elementary 
Geology  (1861,  with  E.  Hitchcock);  Mt.  Washington  in 
Winter  (1871);  and  a  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (1873-8),  with  folio  atlas,  his  most  valuable  work. 

HITCHCOCK,  Edward,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  1793,  May  24 — 
1864,  Feb.  27;  b.  Deerfield,  Mass.:  Congl.  minister,  ed¬ 
ucator,  and  geologist.  He  educated  himself  while  working 
on  a  farm;  was  principal  of  the  Deerfield  Acad.,  and  made 
astronomical  calculations,  and  published  the  Country  Alma¬ 
nac  1815-18;  graduated  at  Yale  Theol.  Seminary  1820;  was 
pastor  of  the  Congl.  church,  Conway,  Mass.,  1821-25,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  geological  survey  of  w.  Mass,  and 
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studying  chemistry ;  prof .  of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
at  Amherst  College  1825-45;  state  geologist  of  Mass.,  1830- 
44;  pres,  of  Amherst  College  and  prof,  of  natural  theol. 
and  geology  1845-54;  state  geologist  of  Vt.  1857-61,  and 
held  numerous  other  scientific  appointments.  He  was  a 
founder  and  first  pres,  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  of  Geologists 
and  Naturalists  1840;  an  original  member  of  the  National 
Acad,  of  Sciences  1863 ;  founder  of  the  Hitchcock  Ichnolog- 
ical  Museum  of  Amherst  College;  a  founder  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  and  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College ; 
and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Board  of 
Agriculture.  His  character  was  notable  for  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  fidelity.  He  was  a  prolific  author  and 
frequent  contributor  to  scientific  and  other  periodicals, 
publishing  among  other  works :  The  Downfall  of  Bonaparte 
(1815);  Economic  Geology  (1832);  Report  on  the  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of  Massachusetts  (1833); 
Re-examination  of  the  Economical  Geology  of  Massachusetts 
(1838);  Geology  of  Massachusetts  (1841),  Ichnology  of  New 
England  (1858),  a  supplement  thereto,  posthumous  (1865), 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  Theoretical,  Economical, 
and  Scenographical,  2  vols.  (1861);  Dyspepsia  Forestalled 
and  Resisted  (1830),  Elementary  Geology  (1840),  Relig¬ 
ious  Lectures  on  Peculiar  Phenomena  of  the  Four  Seasons 
(1850),  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  Connected  Sciences  (1851), 
The  Power  of  Christian  Benevolence  illustrated  in  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Mary  Lyon  (1852),  Religious  Truth  illustrated  from 
Science  (1857),  and  Reminiscences  of  Amherst  College  (1863). 
He  received  the  degree  d.d.  from  Middlebury  College 
1846,  and  ll.d.  from  Harvard  Univ.  1840. 

HITCHCOCK,  hich'kdk,  Ethan  Allen:  1798,  May  18— 
1870,  Aug.  5;  b.  Vergennes,  Vt.:  soldier.  He  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  1817.  became  capt.  1824,  was 
asst,  instructor  of  milit.  cadets  at  the  acad.  1824-27,  com¬ 
mandant  of  cadets  there  1829-33,  served  through  the 
Seminole  Indian  and  Mexican  wars,  was  inspector-gen. 
on  Gen.  Scott’s  staff,  was  brevetted  col.  for  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  and  brig.gen.  for  Molino  del  Rey,  promoted 
col.  2d  U.  S.  inf.  1851,  resigned  his  commission  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  literary  pursuits  1855;  was  appointed  maj.gen.  of 
vols.  1862,  Feb. ;  served  as  commissioner  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  commissary-gen.  of  prisoners,  and 
was  retired  1867,  Oct. 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  American  politician:  b. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  1835,  Sep.  19.  He  received  a  secondary 
education,  was  in  mercantile  business  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1855-60,  then  went  to  China  to  enter  a  commission  house, 
of  which  firm  he  became  a  partner  in  1866.  In  1872  he 
retired  from  business,  in  1874  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1874-97  was  president  of  several  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining,  and  railway  companies.  He  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Russia  in  1897,  and  in  February  1898  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  the  first 
ambassador  accredited  from  the  United  States  to  the  court 
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of  Russia.  In  1898  he  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as 
secretary  of  the  interior,'  an  office  he  held  till  1907,  Mar.  4. 

HITCHCOCK,  James  Ripley  Wellman,  American  art 
critic:  b.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1857,  July  3.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1877,  and  was  art  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  1882-90.  He  has  written:  The  Western  Art 
Movement  (1885) ;  A  Study  of  George  Inness  (1885) ;  Madon¬ 
nas  by  Old  Masters  (1888);  the  text  to  photogravures; 
The  Future  of  Etching;  Some  American  Painters  in  Water 
Colors;  Etching  in  America;  Notable  Etchings  by  American 
Artists;  etc. 

HITCH'COCK,  Roswell  Dwight,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  1817, 
Aug.  15 — 1887,  June  16;  b.  E.  Machias,  Me.:  educator. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1836,  taught  school  a 
year,  entered  Andover  Theol.  Seminary  1838,  was  tutor  at 
Amherst  College  1839-42,  resident  licentiate  at  Andover 
1842-44,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  1st  Congl.  church 
at  Waterville,  Me.,  1845,  Nov.  19.  He  spent  1847-8 
studying  in  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  became 
Collins  prof,  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Bowdoin 
College  1852,  and  Washburn  prof,  of  church  history  in 
Union  Theol.  Seminary  (Presb.)  in  New  York  1855.  In 
1866  he  visited  Italy  and  Greece,  and  1869-70  Egypt, 
Sinai,  and  Palestine;  1871  was  elected  pres,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Palestine  Exploration  Soc.;  and  1880  pres,  of  Union 
Theol.  Seminary,  and  vice-pres.  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Soc.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American 
Theological  Review  1863-70.  Hitchcock  published  Life  of 
Edward  Robinson  (1863);  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Bible 
(1869);  Socialism  (1878);  edited  with  Rev.  Drs.  Eddy  and 
Schaff  Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise  (1874)  and  Hymns  and 
Songs  for  Social  and  Sabbath  Worship  (1875) ;  and  translated 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Brown  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (1884-5). 

HITHER,  ad.  hith'er  [AS.  hider.  or  hither;  Icel.  hedra; 
Dan.  hid;  Goth,  hidre,  hither]:  to  this  place:  Adj.  nearer. 
Hith'ermost,  a.  -most,  nearest  on  this  side.  Hith'erto, 
ad.  -to,  to  this  time  or  place;  in  any  time  before  the  present. 
Hither  and  thither,  in  several  directions;  backward  and 
forward. 

HITOPADE'SA  [literally,  ‘good  advice/  or  ‘salutary 
instruction/  from  the  Sanskrit  hita,  good,  salutary;  and 
upadesa,  advice,  instruction]:  name  of  the  celebrated 
Sanskrit  collection  of  fables,  the  contents  of  which  have 
passed  into  almost  all  the  civilized  literatures  of  the  earth. 
The  collection  itself,  in  the  form  in  which  we  possess  it,  is 
founded  on  older  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  is  classed 
by  the  Hindoos  among  their  ethical  works.  See  Sanskrit 
Literature. 

HITTITES,  hit' tits:  English  name  of  the  people  called 
in  the  Old  Testament  Khittim,  a  Canaanitish  people  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Israelites,  spoken  of  as  the  children  of  Heth, 
who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  The  Palestinian 
Hittites  are  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
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powerful  and  warlike  nation  called  in  Egyptian  Khita,  and 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Khatti,  the  centre  of  whose 
dominion  lay  in  the  regions  between  the  Orootes  and  the 
Euphrates.  This  people,  apparently  of  non-Semitic  stock, 
long  held  their  ground  against  the  Assyrians,  and  were  at 
one  time  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
were  ultimately  (about  b.c.  1340)  conquered  by  the  latter 
power.  They  seem  to  have  sent  armies  into  Asia  Minor 
and  to  have  left  their  traces  even  on  the  shores  of  the  vEgean 
Sea,  and  to  have  stamped  their  influence  on  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  art.  The  Hittite  empire  at  its  height  of 
power  doubtless  extended  from  Carchemish,  its  capital  on 
the  Euphrates,  to  the  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
decline  corresponded  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  Hamathite  inscriptions  in  the  s.w. 
of  Asia  Minor  are  their  work;  and  that  the  Cypriote  sylla¬ 
bary  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  Hittite  capital 
was  Carchemish  (modern  Jerablus):  their  chief  southern 
city,  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  was  identified  1881  by  the 
help  of  the  Egyptian  records. 

HITZIG,  hU'slch,  Ferdinand:  German  biblical  scholar: 
1807,  June  23 — 1875,  Jan.  22;  b.  Hauingen,  Baden.  He 
was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Halle — where  the  influence  of 
Gesenius  determined  him  in  favor  of  Old  Testament  stud¬ 
ies — and  at  Gottingen.  In  1833,  he  was  called  to  Zurich 
as  prof,  of  theology,  with  a  special  view  to  the  exegesis 
of  the  Old  Testament;  but  his  lectures  embraced  also  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  languages  of  the  East,  especially 
the  Semitic.  In  1861,  Hitzig  returned  as  prof,  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  where  he  died.  His  abilities  as  a  philologist  were  very 
great,  and  he  had  much  sagacity  in  criticism;  but  as  a 
commentor  he  had  some  grave  defects.  The  first  work 
which  established  his  fame  was  his  Uebersetzung  u.  Ausle- 
gung  d.  Proph.  Jesaias  (1833).  Besides  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  with  a  commentary  (1835-6),  he  furnished  for  the 
Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  A  .  T.  the  commentaries  on  the 
12  minor  prophets  (1838;  2d  ed.  1851),  on  Jeremiah  (1841), 
Ezekiel  (1847),  Ecclesiastes  (1847),  Daniel  (1850),  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (1855),  with  a  translation  of  all  the 
prophetical  books  as  a  supplement  (1854).  He  is  known 
also  by  Die  Erfindung  d.  Alphabets  (1840 ) ,  Die  Grabschrift 
d.  Darius  zu  Naschki-Rustam  (1845),  Urgesch.  u.  Mythologie 
d.  Philistaer  (1846),  etc.,  and  by  considerable  contributions 
to  periodicals. 

HIVE,  n.  hiv  [Goth,  heiv;  Icel.  hiu;  family,  household, 
AS.  hige,  a  household]:  a  kind  of  box  or  basket  in  which 
the  domestic  bees  store  their  honey;  a  swarm  of  bees;  any 
company  of  persons  numerous  and  industrious:  V.  to  col¬ 
lect  into  a  hive;  to  take  shelter  together;  to  reside  together. 
Hi'ving,  imp.  Hived,  pp.  hivd.  Hi'ver,  n.  one  who. 
Hive-nests,  in  ornith.,  nests  constructed  by  birds  living  in 
vast  societies  under  one  common  roof.  They  are  found 
only  in  Africa;  the  most  remarkable  being  the  work  of  the 
Republican  Grosbeak  ( Philceterus  socius ),  the  nests  of  which 
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are  constructed  in  such  numbers  in  trees  that  the  latter 
often  break  down  with  the  weight. 

HIVES,  n.  plu.  hlvz  [see  Hive]:  witicaria;  in  England 
the  term  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  croup. 

HIVITES,  hl'vlts  [‘Midlanders’  according  to  Ewald,  or 
‘Villagers’  according  to  Gesenius]:  Canaanitish  people, 
who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  occupied  the  uplands  of  Ephraim, 
and  later,  the  slopes  of  Hermon  and  the  region  w.  toward 
Tyre. 

HIZZ,  HIZZTNG,  hlz:  OE.  spelling  of  Hiss,  Hissing. 

H’LAS'SA:  capital  of  Tibet,  on  the  Dzangtsu,  lat.  29° 
39'  n.,  long.  91°  e. ;  11,910  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  noted 
for  the  convents  in  and  near  it,  composing  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  establishments  of  the  Dalai-lama,  whose  personal  resi¬ 
dence  is  in  a  convent  on  the  adjacent  Mount  Bo  tala. 
H’lassa  is  to  Buddhism  what  Rome  is  to  Rom.  Catholicism; 
it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  hierarchy  of  lamas,  who,  by 
means  of  the  Dalai-lama,  exercise  priestly  control  over 
nearly  all  Mongolia,  as  well  as  Tibet.  The  city  lies  in  a 
fertile  plain,  which  extends  about  7  m.  n.  to  s.,  and  about  13 
m.  in  length.  Mountains  and  hills  encircle  it.  A  Chinese 
garden  is  quartered  near  Mount  Botala,  where  the  temples 
are  of  great  interior  magnificence.  A  British  expedition 
invaded  the  long-maintained  isolation  of  H’lassa  in  1904, 
and  compelled  the  Tibetans  to  ratify  a  commercial 
treaty.  Pop.  50,000. 

HO,  or  Hoa,  int.  ho  [F.  ho ,  an  int.  to  impose  silence  or 
stop  an  action:  Icel,  ho' a,  to  shout  out  ho!]:  hold!  stop! 
used  to  excite  attention. 

HOACTZIN,  hd'&kt-zin,  or  Hoazin,  ho'a-zln,  or  Tou- 
raco,  td-rdk'd  (Opisthocomus  cristatus ):  tropical  bird  nearly 
as  large  as  a  peacock,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
its  gait  and  manners;  a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil; 
referred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  family  Cracidoe  (with 
curassows  and  guans)  and  the  gallinaceous  order ;  by  others 
regarded  as  of  the  order  Insessores,  and  allied  to  the  plan¬ 
tain-eaters;  indeed  the  peculiarity  of  its  anatomical 
structure,  unique  among  birds,  has  given  rise  to  great 
variety  in  the  classification.  Its  anatomy  is  remarkable: 
it  has  an  enormous  crop,  while  the  gizzard  is  very  small. 
It  has  a  harsh  hissing  note,  and  unpleasant  odor,  is  gre¬ 
garious,  and  frequents  marshy  situations. 

HOAD'LEY,  George:  lawyer:  b.  New  Haven,  1826, 
July  31;  d.  1902.  He  graduated  at  Western  Reserve 
College  1844,  studied  law  at  Harvard  College,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1849,  was  elected  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Cincinnati  1851,  and  city  solicitor  1855.  He  became  judge 
of  the  new  superior  court  1858,  twice  declined  appointment 
to  the  state  supreme  court,  resigned  his  judgeship  1866, 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  as  a  democrat  1883,  and 
defeated  1885.  He  was  professor  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  1864-87,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  New 
York  to  practice. 


HOADLEYISM— HOAR. 

HOADLEYISM.  See  Bangorian  Controversy. 

HOADLEY,  hod'll,  Benjamin,  d.d.:  English  prelate, 
1676,  Nov.  14 — 1761,  Apr.  17;  b.  Westerham,  Kent;  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoadley,  master  of  the  Norwich 
Grammar  School.  In  1691,  he  entered  Catherine  Hall, 
Univ.  of  Cambridge,  where  he  became  tutor  after  taking 
his  degree  m.a.  In  1701,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St. 
Mildred  in  the  Poultry,  London,  and  began  to  attract 
attention  as  a  controversial  writer.  His  Reasonableness  of 
Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  appeared  1703,  which, 
like  all  his  other  performances,  though  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  educated  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  exactly  the  reverse  to  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  both  established  and  dissenting.  Next  year,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  London,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Atterbury 
(q.v.)  on  the  extent  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  civil  power 
by  ecclesiastics.  This  contest  was  conducted  by  Hoadley  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  him  the  applause  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who,  in  their  address  to  the  queen  (Anne), 
referred  to  his  important  services  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  In  1710,  Hoadley  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Streatham,  in  Surrey;  and  1715,  when  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  I.  had  secured  the  triumph  of  whig  principles, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor;  but  it  is  affirmed  he  never 
visited  the  see,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  ‘party  fury/  He  was, 
however,  far  from  remaining  idle.  In  1717,  he  preached 
before  the  king  a  sermon  on  the  text,  ‘My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,’  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Christ  had 
not  delegated  his  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
He  carried  this  idea  to  great  length,  and  maintained  that 
it  was  the  best  and  safest  ground  in  attempting  to  refute 
both  Rom.  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  Hence  originated 
the  famous  Bangorian  Controversy,  regarding  which  Hal- 
lam  says,  that  is  was  ‘managed,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  with 
all  the  chicanery  of  polemical  writers,  and  disgusting  both 
from  its  tedicusness,  and  from  the  manifest  unwillingness  of 
the  disputants  to  speak  ingenuously  what  they  meant.’ 
Hoadley’s  principal  opponent  was  William  Law.  Hallam 
speaks  of  having  read  40  or  50  pamphlets  on  the  question. 
In  1721  Hoadley  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Hereford ; 
1723,  to  Salisbury;  and  1734,  to  Winchester.  Ip  1735,  he 
published  a  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  1754-5,  two  vols.  of  sermons,  which 
were  highly  esteemed. 

HOANG-HO'.  See  Hwang-ho. 

HOAR,  a.  hor  [AS.  har,  hoary;  Icel.  hcera,  gray  hair; 
hcerdr  gray-haired;  F.  haire,  a  hair  shirt]*  white,  as  with 
frost  or  age;  in  OE.,  moldy;  musty:  V.  in  OE.,  to  become 
moldy  or  musty.  Hoary,  a.  hor'i,  white  or  gray  with  age; 
grayish-white ;  thickly  covered  with  short  whitish  hairs. 
Hoar'iness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  whitish  or  gray. 
Hoar-frost,  frozen  dew  or  vapors  on  the  surface  or  the 
ground;  rime:  see  Dew. 


HOAR— HOARSE. 

HOAR,  hor,  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  ll.d.:  lawyer:  b. 
Concord,  Mass.,  1816,  Feb.  21 ;  d.  1895,  Jan.  31.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  1835,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1840,  was  commonpleas  judge  1849-55,  state  supreme 
judge  1859-69,  U.  S.  attor-gen.  1869770,  member  of  the 
joint  high  commission  (Geneva  Arbitration)  1871,  and 
representative  in  congress  1873-75. 

HOAR,  George  Frisbie:  ll.d.,  lawyer:  b.  Concord, 
Mass.,  1826,  Aug.  29;  d.  Worcester,  Mass.,  1904,  Sep.  30. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1846,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1849,  member  of  the  state  assembly  1852, 
senate  1857;  representative  in  congress  1869-77,  elected 
U.  S.  senator  1877,  83,  89,  95  and  1901,  to  republican 
national  convention  1876,  80,  84,  overseer  of  Harvard 
Univ.  1874-80,  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
1880,  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
member  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  and  pres,  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Soc.  He  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from 
William  and  Mary  and  from  Amherst  Colleges,  and  Harvard 
and  Yale  Universities. 

HOAR,  Samuel,  ll.d.:  1778,  May  18 — 1856,  Nov.  2;  b. 
Lincoln,  Mass. :  statesman.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  1802,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1805,  settled  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass,  to  practice,  was  member  of  the  state  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  1820,  state  senate  1825-33,  representa¬ 
tive  (whig)  in  congress  1835-37;  commissioner  of  the  Mass, 
legislature  to  that  of  S.  C.  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
S.  C.  laws  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  free  negroes 
there  from  other  states,  and  was  expelled  from  Charleston 
by  order  of  the  legislature  1844,  Dec.  5.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  American  Bible  Soc.,  and 
the  American  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  was  father  of  Ebenezer 
Rockwood  Hoar,  and  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  ll.d.  from  Harvard  College  1838. 

HOARD,  n.  hord  [AS.  hord;  Goth,  huzd;  O.H.G.  hort; 
Icel.  hodd,  treasure]:  a  store  or  stock  of  anything  accumu¬ 
lated  or  laid  up;  a  hidden  stock;  a  treasure:  V.  to  collect 
and  lay  up  a  quantity  of  anything;  to  amass  or  store  up 
secretly.  Hoard'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  habit  or  practice  of 
secreting  money  or  treasure.  Hoard'ed,  pp. 

HOARD,  n.  hord,  or  Hoard'ing,  n.  [Dut.  horde,  a  fence 
of  branches;  OF.  horde,  a  palisade,  a  barrier:  Ger.  hurde. 
a  frame  of  rods;  hurding,  a  fence]:  a  timber  fence  inclos¬ 
ing  builders  while  at  work;  a  fence  about  any  building 
while  it  is  erecting  or  under  repair. 

HOARHOUND.  See  Horehound. 

HOARINESS,  HOARY.  See  under  Hoar. 

HOARSE,  a.  hors  [AS.  and  Icel.  has;  Ger.  heiser;  Dut. 
heesch,  hoarse]:  having  a  rough  grating  voice,  as  from  a 
cold.  Hoarse' ly,  ad.  -li.  Hoarse'ness,  n.  -nes,  harsh¬ 
ness  or  roughness  of  voice  or  sound ;  unnatural  asperity  of 
voice.  See  Throat,  Diseases  of. 


HOAX— HOBART. 

HOAX,  n.  holes  [AS.  hucx,  or  husc,  slight  irony:  really 
a  corruption  of  hocus,  in  the  phrase  hocus-pocus,  to  play  a 
trick  on]:  something  done  for  deception ;  a  deceptive  trick; 
an  imposition:  V.  to  play  a  trick  upon  for  sport;  to  deceive. 
Hoax'ing,  imp.  Hoaxed,  pp.  hokst. 

HOAZIN.  See  Hoactzin. 

HOB,  n.  hdb,  or  Hub,  n.  hub  [connected  with  hump,  an 
excrescence,  which  see:  Ger.  heben,  to  raise;  gehoben, 
raised]:  an  excrescence  or  projection;  the  little  cap  in  the 
centre  of  a  wheel  which  covers  the  end  of  the  axle ;  one  of 
the  two  flat  raised  side-parts  of  a  grate;  the  mark  to  be 
thrown  at  in  quoits. 

HOB,  n.  hob  [Scot,  babble,  to  stammer:  Dut.  hobbelen,  to 
stammer,  to  jolt:  Dan.  hob,  a  heap:  prov.  Ger.  hoppeln,  to 
hop]:  a  country  clown;  a  rustic.  Hobble,  v.  hob'l,  to 
walk  lamely;  to  limp;  to  fasten  loosely  together  the  legs; 
to  clog:  N.  an  unequal  limping  walk.  Hobbling,  imp. 
hob'ling:  Adj.  walking  with  a  halting  step;  limping. 
Hobbled,  pp.  hob'ld.  Hob'blingly,  ad.  -li.  Hobgob'lin, 
n.  -gob'lin,  a  clownish  goblin;  a  frightful  fairy.  Note. — 
Hob,  it  appears,  was  also  a  popular  corruption  of  the 
familiar  name  Robin,  which  fact  accounts  for  one  of  its 
significations  at  least.  Littre  considers  hob  a  mere  pet 
corruption  of  Robert. 

HOBART  COLLEGE,  founded  1822  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  was  chartered  in 
1825  as  Geneva  College,  but  in  1852,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Hobart  Free  School,  and  in  1860  to  Hobart  College, 
after  Bishop  Hobart  (q.v.)  who  aided  the  school  with 
money  and  advice.  It  also  received  an  endowment  from 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  The  annual  income  is  $31,700  ; 
the  property  is  valued  at  $676,900  including  grounds  and 
buildings,  worth  $167,500.  There  is  a  well-equipped 
library,  a  faculty  of  20  professors  and  instructors,  and 
an  average  annual  enrollment  of  150  students.  Since  its 
organization  its  graduates  number  nearly  1500.  The 
courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.L.,  and 
scholarships  and  prizes  are  offered  to  worthy  students. 
All  U.  S.  Prot.  Epis.  bishops  are  ex  officio  regents;  the 
States  bishops  are  visitors;  and  the  bishop  of  the  local 
diocese  and  the  president  of  the  College  are  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

HOBART,  ho'bert  (till  1881,  known  as  Hobart  Town): 
capital  of  Tasmania,  on  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Derwent, 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  named  from  Lord  Hobart, 
colonial  sec.  The  mean  temperature  for  35  years  was 
55.41°  Fahr.,  and  the  climate  is  admirable  for  invalids. 
Hobart  came  under  municipal  govt.  1853.  Besides  the 
government  official  buildings  Hobart  has  a  college  and 
seven  public  and  numerous  private  schools,  more  than  30 
churches,  and  two  cathedrals;  and  its  naturally  excellent 
harbor  and  fine  quay  accomodate  ships  of  the  largest  size 
Tasmanian  ships  trade  between  Hobart  and  London. 
Hobart  has  railway  communication  with  Launceston. 
Pop.  31,300. 


HOBART. 

HOBART,  Garrett  Augustus:  lawyer,  statesman: 
1844,  June  3 — 1899,  Nov.  2;  b.  Long  Branch,  N.  J.;  of 
mingled  New  England  and  colonial  Dutch  descent.  He 
graduated  from  Rutgers  Coll.  1863,  taught  school  for  a 
while,  then  studied  law  in  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1866,  and  began  practice  in  that  city.  Though 
he  had  a  vast  number  of  legal  cases  put  in  his  hands, 
he  appeared  in  court  with  remarkable  infrequency,  his 
plan  being  to  arrange  settlements  of  disputes  privately. 
He  was  director  in  at  least  60  different  companies,  pres, 
of  Paterson  Railway  Co. ;  which  owns  the  trolley  lines, 
and  of  the  City  Water  Co. ;  besides  he  held  interests 
in  various  manufactories  and  railroads.  At  the  age  of 
30  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature;  was  speaker  of 
the  house;  afterward  a  member  of  the  state  senate  and 
for  two  terms  its  pres.  He  was  always  an  earnest  repub¬ 
lican,  but  was  noted  for  justice  and  magnanimity  to 
his  political  rivals.  The  national  convention  of  the 
republican  party  1896  nominated  him  for  vice-pres.  on 
a  platform  embodying  protection,  and  declaring  against 
free-silver  coinage  and  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  existing 
gold  standard,  and  he  was  elected. 

HOBART,  George  Vere,  American  journalist,  play¬ 
wright,  and  author:  b.  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  1867,  Jan.  16. 
He  was  educated  in  Nova  Scotia,  later  coming  to  the  United 
States  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  the  United  Press.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Cumberland  Sunday  Scimitar,  later 
writing  for  the  Herald,  Evening  News  and  American  of 
.  Baltimore.  Since  then  he  has  been  writing  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers  the  humorous  sketches,  John-Henry  and 
Dinkelspiel.  He  has  written  Many  Moods  and  Many 
Meters  (1899),  and  Lid  Verses  for  L’il  Fellers  (1903), 
both  poems;  the  Dinkelspiel  series  (1900);  the  John-Henry 
books  (1901-4),  and  the  plays,  After  Office  Hours,  Miss 
Print,  Hodge,  Podge  &  Co.,  Sally  in  our  Alley,  etc. 

HOBART,  John  Henry,  s.t.d.:  1775,  Sep.  14 — 1830, 
Sep.  12;  b.  Philadelphia:  bp.  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  N.  J.  1793,  was  tutor 
there  1796-98,  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot.  Epis. 
Church  1798,  priest  1801,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1790,  and  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
Hempstead,  L.I.  1800  ;  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  1800;  assistant  rector  there  1812,  and  rector 
1816;  and  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  New  York  1811, 
and  bishop  1816.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  General  Theol. 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  became  professor  of  pastoral 
theol.  and  pulpit  eloquence  there  1821.  His  published 
works  include  Companion  for  the  Altar  (1804),  Festivals 
and  Fasts  (1804),  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1805);  Clergyman’s  Companion  (1805);  Apology  for 
Apostolic  Order  (1807);  The  Christian  Manual  (1814); 
Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Departed  (1814),  an  edition  of 
D’Oyley  and  Mant’s  family  Bible,  2  vols.  (1818-20), 
and  numerous  sermons. 


HOBART-P  ASHA— HOBBES. 

HOBART-PASHA,  hd'bert-pd-shd'  (Augustus  Charles 
Hobart):  naval  officer:  1822,  Apr.  1 — 1886,  June  19;  b. 
England;  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.  He  entered  the 
British  navy  1836,  distinguished  himself  as  midshipman 
on  the  expedition  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  Brazil¬ 
ian  waters,  was  appointed  lieut.  on  the  queen's  yacht, 
as  capt.  commanded  H.  M.  S.  Driver  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  during  the  American  civil  war  commanded  the  Con¬ 
federate  blockade-runner  Don ,  and  was  promoted  post- 
capt.  in  the  British  navy.  In  1867,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Cretan  insurrection,  he  entered  the  Turkish  service,  and 
commanded  the  fleet  that  blockaded  the  Greek  ports.  For 
his  services  in  averting  a  general  European  war  he  was 
decorated  by  Turkey,  France,  and  Austria;  but  his  own 
country  struck  his  name  from  its  naval  list  for  engaging  in 
foreign  service  without  permission.  After  long  negotia¬ 
tions  he  was  restored,  but  remained  in  the  Turkish  service 
and  became  admiral  of  the  Turkish  navy,  commander  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  1874,  and 
marshal  of  the  empire  1881.  He  was  author  of  Sketches 
from  My  Life  (posthumous  1887). 

HOBBEMA,  hdb'be-md,  Meyndert,  or  Minderhout,  or 
Minard:  about  1638-1709,  Dec.  14;  b.  Holland:  painter. 
All  accounts  of  his  personal  career  are  lost  excepting  the 
record  of  his  grand  landscapes,  for  which  he  has  been 
placed  on  a  par  with  Ruysdael.  He  delighted  in  forests 
and  ruins,  and  like  Jan  van  der  Heyden  (q.v.),  had  his 
figures  painted  by  other  artists,  notedly  Berghem,  Van 
der  Velde,  Lingelbach,  and  Van  Loo.  Those  that  are 
considered  his  best  paintings  are  dated  1663-67,  but 
many  of  his  dates  are  deemed  erroneous;  they  certainly 
are  at  variance  with  the  accepted  dates  of  his  career. 
His  works  were  long  unappreciated,  but  one  of  them — a 
watermill — was  bought  for  the  Antwerp  Museum  1876  for 
$20,000,  and  a  smaller  one  was  afterward  sold  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gallery  for  $21,500.  Others  of  his  works  are  found  in 
the  Brussels,  St.  Petersburg,  Grosvenor,  the  Louvre,  and 
Vienna  galleries,  and  in  several  English  and  Dutch  collec¬ 
tions. 

HOBBES,  hdbz,  Thomas:  1588,  Apr.  5—1679,  Sep.  4;  b. 
Malmesbury,  England;  son  of  a  clergyman  of  that  town. 
At  the  age  of  14,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  passed  through 
the  usual  course  of  Aristotelian  logic  and  physics.  His 
instructions  in  the  syllogism  he  afterward  held  in  small 
estimation.  At  the  age  of  20,  having  taken  his  degree 
and  quitted  Oxford,  he  was  recommended  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  afterward  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor  to  his  eldest 
son,  this  being  the  commencement  of  an  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  great  family  which  lasted  through  his  long  life. 

In  1610,  with  his  pupil,  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy  After  his  return,  he  lived  with  the  Devonshire 
family,  and  his  residence  in  London  afforded  him  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  Mean¬ 
time,  he  was  occupied  with  his  classical,  political,  and 
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philosophical  studies,  and  prepared  for  publication  his  first 
work,  a  translation  of  Thucydides,  published  1628. 

The  Earl  of  Devonshire  having  died  1626,  and  the  young 
earl,  Hobbes’s  pupil,  1628,  Hobbes  was  in  great  grief,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  going  abroad  with  the  son  of  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton,  and  remained  some  time  in  France.  In 
1631,  however,  his  connection  with  the  Devonshire  family 
was  resumed.  By  the  desire  of  the  dowager-countess,  he 
undertook  the  education  of  the  young  earl,  then  13  years 
old,  son  of  the  former  pupil.  He  was  in  Paris  1634-37.  He 
seems  then  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of 
his  first  original  work,  entitled  Elementa  Philosophica  de 
Cive,  printed  Paris  1642;  his  first  exposition  of  his  moral 
and  political  philosophy.  He  published  soon  afterward 
two  small  treatises,  Human  Nature,  and  De  Corpore 
Politico.  The  first  contains  his  views  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  and  entitles  him  to  be  considered  the 
father  of  modern  systematic  psychology.  Although  the 
work  is  valuable  in  itself,  he  considers  it  a  prelude  to 
the  other  treatise,  De  Corpore  Politico,  on  the  nature  of 
society,  a  subject  here  handled  for  the  second  time  by  him, 
and  in  much  the  same  strain.  He  goes  over  the  whole 
ground  a  third  time  in  the  Leviathan,  1651,  the  fullest  and 
perhaps  the  best  known  exposition  of  his  view’s  on  mind, 
politics,  morals,  and  religion.  Here  he  contends  as  before 
in  favor  of  pure  monarchy,  which  he  represents  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  primitive  contract  made  by  the  people 
with  one  another  from  the  desire  to  escape  from  all  the 
evils  of  a  state  of  nature,  which  is  a  state  of  war.  He  is 
far  from  justifying  tyranny;  on  the  contrary,  he  enjoins 
upon  the  monarch  a  government  according  to  just  laws, 
and  considers  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
the  government  of  a  single  person,  whose  selfish  aims 
must  be  sooner  satiated  than  if  the  supreme  power  were 
distributed  in  a  number  of  hands.  At  the  same  time, 
since  the  sovereign  was  not  himself  one  of  the  parties 
to  this  contract,  Hobbes  gives  the  people  no  recourse 
against  him,  should  he  abuse  the  powers  which  they 
have  absolutely  and  irrevocably  intrusted  to  him. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  1640,  he  had 
returned  to  Paris,  from  his  dread  of  the  civil  troubles.  In 
1647,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  Charles  IT.,  and  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  that  prince;  but  the  obnoxious  character  of  his 
writings,  especially  after  the  publication  of  the  Leviathan, 
so  offended  the  royalist  clergy,  in  common  with  all  other 
sects,  that  Charles  was  induced  to  part  with  him ;  and  he 
himself,  being  constitutionally  timid,  took  the  alarm  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  abruptly  fled  from  Paris  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  England,  he  found  himself  safe,  the  Puritan  gov¬ 
ernment  according  him  ample  toleration.  Very  different 
was  his  position  after  the  ‘glorious’  restoration  of  his  own 
friends;  for  though  Charles  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100 
a  year,  the  dislike  to  his  views  was  so  general  that  they 
were  condemned  by  parliament  1666,  and  he  was  in  danger 
of  still  severer  measures.  Although  at  first  it  seems  strange 
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that  though  he  defended  the  Stuarts,  he  was  disliked  by 
the  royalists,  while  the  Puritans  tolerated  him,  the  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  did  not  defend  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  on  which  the  Stuarts  based  their  claim,  but 
maintained  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  throne  by  virtue 
of  a  primitive  contract.  And,  while,  to  be  sure,  he  said 
that  the  contract  was  perpetually  binding  upon  the  people, 
yet  to  regard  it  as  a  revocable  contract  would  have  in¬ 
volved  only  a  slight  alteration  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
Stuarts  did  not  care  to  sanction  a  theory  which  gave  so 
fragile  a  support  to  their  contentions.  His  connection  with 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  was  no  doubt  a  powerful  protection  to  him. 
His  old  age  was  fruitful  in  additions  to  his  writings,  and 
was  marked  by  some  sharp  controversies.  His  last  works 
were  a  translation  of  Homer ,  and  a  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars — Hobbes  has  been  called  the  second  great  English 
deist,  Herbert  of  Cherbury  being  the  first.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  gave  ‘the  first  clear  exposition  and  defense  of  the 
; psychological  doctrine  of  determinism.’ 

HOBBLEDEHOY,  n.  hdb'l-de-hoy  [comp.  Gael,  a&ar- 
tachoige,  an  unmanageable  youth]:  a  youth  not  yet  come 
to  man’s  estate. 

HOBBY,  n.  hob'bi,  or  Hobby-horse  [Ger.  hoppe,  a  mare: 
OF.  hobin,  a  little  ambling  horse:  Fris.  hoppe ,  a  horse,  in 
nursery  language]:  a  little,  strong,  active  horse;  a  nag,  a 
stick  across  which  young  boys  place  themselves  in  play ;  a 
wooden  horse  on  which  children  ride;  a  pasteboard  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  horse  fastened  to  a  man,  who  appears  then  to 
be  riding  on  horseback;  the  favorite  object  or  pursuit  of 
any  one.  Hobbler,  n.  hdb'ler  [O.F.  hobiler ]:  in  OE.,  one 
who  served  as  a  soldier  on  a  hobby  in  light  armor. 

HOBBY,  n.  hdb'bi  [F.  hobereau,  a  hobby— from  OF. 
hobe,  a  small  bird  of  prey]  ( Falco  subbuteo ):  small  species 
of  falcon,  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  in  utmost  length  about  12 
inches.  It  is  grayish-black  or  bluish-gray  on  the  upper 
parts,  each  feather  edged  with  yellowish-white,  and  the 
whole  form  very  elegant.  The  hobby  was  often  used  in 
falconry,  and  trained  to  fly  at  pigeons  and  partridges. 

HOBGOBLIN,  HOBBLING.  See  under  Hob. 

HOB'HOUSE,  John  Cam.  See  Broughton,  Lord. 

HOBKIRK’S  hdb'kerks ,  HILL,  Battle  of,  in  the 
Revolution,  1781,  April  25.  After  Guilford  Court-house, 
Greene  marched  toward  the  British  position  at  Camden 
under  Rawdon,  and  encamped  at  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  about 
4  miles  north.  He  had  940  men  in  line,  prudently  en¬ 
camping  in  order  of  battle;  and  some  militia  just  arrived 
who  took  no  part  in  the  battle.  His  trains  and  artillery 
had  not  come  up,  and  a  renegade  drummer  boy  informing 
Rawdon  of  this,  the  latter  took  960  men,  and  making  a 
detour  to  the  right  through  the  woods  in  front  of  Greene, 
drove  in  Greene’s  pickets  with  so  sudden  an  onslaught 
that  the  Americans  bad  barely  time  to  form.  Greene 
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ordered  the  First  Maryland  to  charge  bayonets  and  William 
Washington  to  take  the  British  in  the  rear  with  his  cavalry, 
while  Ford  and  Campbell  executed  flanking  movements  on 
Rawdon’s  wings.  But  Ford  was  killed,  one  of  the  First 
Maryland’s  captains  was  shot,  the  men  fell  into  disorder 
and  Col.  Gunby  ordered  the  regiment  to  form  on  the  rear 
companies  instead  of  moving  the  latter  forward;  the 
retiring  men  were  seized  with  a  panic,  the  famous  veterans 
broke,  and  though  soon  re-formed,  the  position  was 
dangerous  and  Greene  had  to  retreat.  Gunby  was  court- 
martialed,  but  acquitted  of  anything  but  grave  misjudg- 
ment.  Greene’s  loss  was  135,  besides  missing  militia; 
Rawdon’s  220  (his  own  figure)  or  258  (Tarleton’s). 

HOB-NAILS,  n.  hdb'nalz  [Ger.  hufnagel,  a  hoof-nail]: 
the  nails  with  big  heads  set  in  the  thick  soles  of  a  country 
shoe ;  the  nails  of  a  horse-shoe. 

HOBNOB,  v.  hdb'ndb,  or  Hob-a-nob,  v.  hob'd-ndb'  [AS. 
habban,  to  have,  and  nabban.,  to  have  not]:  to  take  it  or 
leave  it;  at  a  social  meeting,  a  friendly  invitation  to  recipro¬ 
cal  drinking.  Hobnob'bing,  imp.  Hobnobbed',  pt.  and 
pp.  -nobd'. 

HOBOKEN,  hd-bo'ken:  city  in  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Hudson  river  and  the  Del.  Lackawanna  and  W.  rail¬ 
road;  adjoining  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  opposite  New 
York.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  several  lines  of  European 
steamships,  has  ferryboat  connections  with  New  York  and 
street  car  with  Jersey  City  and  northern  suburban  villages, 
is  well  paved  and  drained,  has  gas  and  electric  lights  and 
good  police  and  fire  systems,  and  is  a  popular  place  of 
residence  for  German-Americans.  Above  it  and  \  m.  from 
the  river  rises  the  s.  extremity  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  on  which  are  Castle  Point,  the  old  mansion  and  grounds 
of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  and  the  institute  founded  by 
him.  Near  by  is  the  site  of  the  ‘Elysian  Fields,’  a  popular 
resort  for  New  Yorkers  of  former  days  and  a  noted  duelling 
ground;  and  a  cave  that  has  been  variously  associated 
with  the  still  unsolved  mystery  of  the  disappearance 
of  Mary  Rogers,  the  pretty  New  York  tobacco-girl, 
30  years  ago.  The  river  front  of  Hoboken  is  lined  with 
wharves,  and  there  are  numerous  commodious  warehouses, 
including  two  bonded  ones  of  the  federal  govt.  Hoboken 
is  also  a  noted  coal  shipping  point;  and  the  coal,  steamship 
and  railroad  interests  form  its  chief  industries,  though  a 
large  business  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils, 
machinery,  steam-engines,  and  beer.  Its  principal  build¬ 
ings  are  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  of  world-wide 
fame,  founded  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  who  gave  the  site, 
$150,000  for  buildings  and  $500,000  for  endowment,  and 
opened  1871 ;  the  monastery  of  the  Passionate  Fathers 
(Rom.  Cath.);  Martha  Institute;  St.  Mary’s  hospital; 
Sacred  Heart  academy;  fine  churches;  and  graded  schools. 
Hoboken  variously  said  to  be  named  from  Hoboken,  a 
Belgian  village  near  Antwerp,  from  the  Indian  Hopoghan 
and  Hobocan  Hacking,  the  last  signifying  “land  of  the 
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tobacco-pipe”  so  called  from  the  native  pipes  made  of  a 
stone  found  in  the  vicinity ;  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  about 
1840.  Pop.  (1910)  70,324. 

HOB'SON,  hdb'stin,  John  Atkinson,  English  social 
economist:  b.  Derby,  England,  1858,  July  6.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oxford  University,  and  from  1887  to  1897 
taught  English  literature  and  economics  for  the  University 
Extension  Delegacy,  and  the  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  teaching.  He  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  economic  writers  in  England  and,  as  a  socialist, 
advocates  the  monopolistic  control  of  industries  by  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  municipal,  or  national.  Among  his  works 
are.  The  Physiology  of  Industry :  Being  an  Exposure  of  Cer¬ 
tain  Fallacies  in  Existing  Theories  of  Economics  (with  A.  F. 
Mummery,  1889);  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism 
(1894);  The  Social  Problem:  Life  and  Work  (1901);  Impe¬ 
rialism  (1902);  International  Trade  (1904);  etc. 

HOBSON,  Richmond  Pearson:  naval  officer:  b.  1870, 
Aug.  17,  at  Magnolia  Grove,  Ala.  He  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  at  the  head  of  the  class 
of  1889  and  won  distinction  in  the  study  of  naval  con¬ 
struction  in  France.  In  1891  Hobson  was  made  assistant 
naval  constructor,  and  served  in  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
In  1894  he  was  assigned  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and 
later  to  the  flag-ship  New  York.  He  inaugurated  the 
system  of  sea  duty  for  constructors,  and  also  proposed, 
organized,  and  conducted  a  post-graduate  course  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  (q.v.)  Hobson  on  June  3,  1898,  with  seven  compan¬ 
ions,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  on  the 
steam-collier  Merrim.ac  to  sink  the  vessel  under  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  Morro  Castle  and  "bottling  up”  the  Spanish  fleet 
under  Admiral  Cevera  in  the  harbor.  The  Merrimac 
was  sunk,  but  in  sinking  veered  out  of  the  position  she 
was  intended  to  occupy.  Hobson  and  his  companions  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards  and  exchanged  on  July  6. 
Hobson  was  promoted  captain;  commanded  the  salvage 
operations  of  Spanish  ships  in  West  Indian  and  Philippine 
waters;  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1903  owing  to  impaired 
eyesight ;  engaged  in  writing  and  lecturing  on  naval  affairs, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  to  congress. 

HOBSON’S  CHOICE,  hob'snz:  that  or  none;  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  Note. — In  time  of  King  Charles  I.  Hobson  was  an 
innkeeper  of  Cambridge,  and  hirer  of  horses,  whose  large 
stud  was  hired  out  to  travellers  in  strict  rotation,  and  no 
choice  or  selection  was  permitted. 

HOCHE,  osh,  Lazare  1768,  June  25 — 1797,  Sep.  18;  b. 
Montreuil,  a  faubourg  of  Versailles:  eminent  general  of 
the  French  republic.  In  1785,  he  entered  the  army,  rapidly 
obtained  promotion,  and  was  raised,  1793,  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  Here  he  was  opposed 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  was  by  him  repeatedly  defeated.  He  was  more 
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successful  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he  drove  out  of 
Alsace.  His  next  important  service  was  putting  an  end  to 
the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee.  1797,  Apr.  18,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Neuwied,  and  had  defeated  the  Austrians  in 
several  battles,  when  his  career  was  stopped  by  the  armis¬ 
tice  between  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Bonaparte  at 
Leoben. 

HOCHKIRCH,  hoch'kirch,  or  Hochkirchen,  hoch'¬ 
kirch  en:  village  in  the  dist.  of  Bautzen,  Saxony;  scene  of 
a  battle  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  (1758,  Oct. 
11)  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  with  an  army  of  30,000  strong,  having  taken  up  an 
almost  untenable  position  at  Hochkirch,  was  attacked, 
under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  by  Marshal  Daun,  with  50,000 
Austrians,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Dres'a. 
Here  he  was  again  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and 
after  a  conflict  of  five  hours'  duration,  again  retired.  He 
lost  9,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  101  cannons.  He 
himself,  and  almost  all  his  generals,  were  wounded.  The 
Austrians  lost  8,000  men.  1813,  May  21,  a  battle  took 
place  here  between  the  French  and  allies.  See  Bautzen. 

HOCH'STADT:  see  Blenheim. 

HOCK,  or  Hough,  n.  hdk  [  AS.  hoh,  the  heel,  the  ham: 
AS.  hoh-sin;  Icel.  hasinn,  the  hock-sinew,  the  hamstring: 
Ger.  hakse,  the  foot-joint  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse;  hacke, 
the  heel]:  middle  joint  of  hind  leg,  which  is  really  the  heel ; 
hough  is  used  in  same  sense,  but  signifies  properly  the 
back  of  the  knee:  V.  to  cut  the  hamstring.  Hock'ing, 
imp.  Hocked,  pp.  hokt. 

HOCK,  n.  hdk  [Hochheim  (q.v.)  in  Germany]:  Rhenish 
wine. 

HOCKEY,  n.  hok'l,  or  Hookey,  n.  Mk'i  probably  so 
named  because  played  with  hooked-  or  curved-headed 
sticks]:  a  game  played  with  a  ball  and  a  club  with  a  curve 
at  one  end ;  the  game  in  Scot,  is  called  shinty. 

HOCKING,  hdk'lng  (or  Hockhocking)  River:  in  O. ; 
rising  in  Fairfield  co.,  flowing  s.e.  through  Hocking  co., 
and  joining  the  O.  river  in  Athens  co.,  after  a  course  of  89 
m.,  which  traverses  the  rich  O.  coal  field.  It  gives  little 
facilities  for  navigation.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Lancaster,  Nelsonville,  Logan,  and  Athens. 

HOCUS,  v.  ho'kfis  [Dut.  hokus-bokus;  F.  hoccus-bocus, 
the  Latinized  gibberish  repeated  by  jugglers:  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  Ochus-Bochus,  a  magician  and  demon  of  the 
northern  mythology]:  to  cheat  or  trick ;  to  put  a  trick  upon. 
Ho'cussing,  imp.  Ho'cussed,  pp.  -kust,  vulgarly  said  of 
liquor  in  which  some  narcotic  has  been  put.  Ho'cus- 
po'cus,  a  - po'kus ,  a  juggler's  trick:  V.  to  put  a  trick  upon 
one.  Note.— Hocus-pocus  is  said  to  be  the  vulgar  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  ‘hoc  est  corpus  meurn,  '‘this  is  my  body' — the 
form  of  Latin  words  pronounced  over  the  wafers  by  a  priest 
of  the  Rom.  Cath.  church,  in  order  to  their  transubstantia- 
tion;  the  mumbling  way  in  which  the  wordsweie  often  pro- 
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nounced  appearing  to  the  vulgar  ear  as  hocus-pocus.  The 
phrase  arose  during  the  Reformation  excitement,  which 
may  account  for  its  being  used  in  the  degrading  sense  of 
The  gibberish  of  jugglers/  and  ‘gibberish  in  general’— 
see  elder  Disraeli. 

HOD,  n.  hod  [F.  hotte,  a  basket  carried  on  the  back: 
Ger.  hotte ,  a  basket  in  which  grapes  are  gathered :  Scot,  hot, 
a  small  heap]:  an  open  wooden  box  fitted  with  a  handle,  in 
which  laborers  carry  mortar  or  bricks  on  their  shoulders. 
Hod'man,  n.  a  bricklayer's  laborer;  at  Oxford,  a  slang  term 
for  a  young  scholar  from  Westminster  School  admitted  to 
Christ  Church  College. 

HODDEN-GRAY,  n.  hod'n-gra  [probably  connected 
with  hoiden,  an  ill-bred  clownish  wench,  a  rustic]:  a  coarse 
cloth  made  of  undyed  wool. 

HODGE,  hoj,  Archibald  Alexander,  d.d.,  ll.d.: 
Presb.  clergyman:  1823,  July  18 — 1886,  Nov.  11 ;  b.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  son  of  Charles  Hodge,  d.d.,  ll.d.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  college  of  N.  J.  1841,  and  the  Princeton  Theol. 
Seminary  1847;  was  missionary  in  India  1847-50;  pastor  at 
Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  1851-55;  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  1855-61,  and  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  1861-64;  prof,  of 
didactic  theol.  in  Western  Theol.  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Penn. ;  also  pastor  of  a  church  there  1864-77 ;  associate  prof, 
of  didactic  and  polemic  theol.  at  Princeton  1877;  succeeded 
his  father  as  full  prof.  1878.  He  was  author  of  Outlines  of 
Theology  (1860),  The  Atonement  (1867),  Commentary  on  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (1869),  Life  of  Charles  Hodge  (1880),  and 
Manual  of  Forms  (1883).  He  received  the  degree  d.d.  from 
the  College  of  N.  J.  1862,  and  ll.d.  from  Wooster  Univ., 
O.,  1876.  Dr.  Hodge  was  a  man  of  close  logical  thought 
and  great  simplicity  and  modesty. 

HODGE,  hdj,  Charles,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  1797,  Dec.  28 — 

1 878,  June  19;  b.  Philadelphia:  Presb.  theologian.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  1815,  and  1822  became 
prof,  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.;  1826-28  he  studied  in  Paris,  Halle,  and  Berlin.  In 
1840,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology,  and  held 
this  position  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  founder  and 
long  the  editor  of  the  Princeton  Review ;  and  besides  more 
than  130  essays,  etc. ;  he  was  author  of  Commentaries  on 
Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Ephesians,  on  a  work  on  the 
history  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  America  (1840),  of  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  Darwinism  (1874),  and  of  the  well-known  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology  (3  vols.  1872),  now  a  standard  work  of  the 
Calvinistic  churches.  Hodge  had  much  gentleness  of  spirit, 
combined  with  fervent  convictions,  logical  clearness, and 
great  vigor  in  controversy.  His  influence  was  and  is  wide 
and  deep  on  the  opinion  and  movements  of  his  denom¬ 
ination  ;  and  his  great  work,  Systematic  Theology,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  modern  exposition  of  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine. 

HODGE,  Frederick  Webb,  American  ethnologist:  b. 
Plymouth,  England,  1864,  Oct.  28.  He  was  brought  to  • 


HODGE— HODGKIN. 


this  country  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  was  educated  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1884  he  received  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  1886  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southern  Archaeological  Expedition,  and  in 
1889,  was  appointed  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution.  He  has  written  various  papers  on  the 
Indians  of  the  southwest. 


HODGE,  John  Aspinwall,  American  Presbyterian 
theologian:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1831,  Aug.  12;  d.  1901. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1851)  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1856). 
After  35  years  of  pastoral  work  he  was  appointed  in  1893 
professor  of  biblical  instruction  and  church  polity  in  Lin¬ 
coln  University.  Among  his  works  are  What  is  Pres¬ 
byterian  Law  (1882);  Theology  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
(1888);  The  Ruling  Elder  at  Work  (1897). 

HODGE-PODGE,  n.  h6j-poj,  or  Hotch-potch,  n.  hdch- 
poch  [Dut.  hutspot;  F.  hochepot — from  prov.  F.  hach’-poter, 
to  hack,  to  cut  to  bits]:  a  mixed  mass,  or  a  medley  of 
ingredients;  a  soup  with  a  large  variety  of  vegetables. 


HODGES,  George,  American  Episcopal  clergyman:  b. 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  1856,  Oct.  6.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1877,  and  from  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1881. 
He  was  assistant  rector  of  Cavalry  Church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  1881-9,  and  rector  1889-94,  in  the  year  last  named 
becoming  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  has  published  among  other  works: 
Christianity  Between  Sundays  (1892);  The  Heresy  of  Cain 
(1894);  In  the  Present  World  (1896);  Faith  and  Social 
Service  (1896);  The  Battles  of  Peace  (1897);  The  Path  of 
Life  (1897) ;  William  Penn  (1900) ;  Fountains  Abbey  (1904)  ; 
The  Human  Nature  of  the  Saints  (1904);  When  the  King 
Came  (1904);  The  Cross  and  Passion  (1904);  etc.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Low  Broad 
Church  School  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HODGETTS,  hoj'ets,  Edward  Arthur  Brayley, 
English  journalist:  b.  Berlin,  Germany,  1859,  June  12. 
He  has  been  connected  with  several  influential  London 
journals  in  the  capacity  of  correspondent  and  was  foreign 
editor  of  the  New  York  World  in  1894.  Among  his  pub¬ 
lished  books  are  Liquid  Fuel  (1890) ;  Round  About  Armenia 
(1896);  A  Russian  Wild  Flower  (1897);  a  translation  of 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (1897);  etc. 

HODGKIN,  hoj'kin,  Thomas,  English  historian  and 
banker:  b.  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  1831,  July  29.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  the  senior  partner  in  a  banking  firm 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  but  since  1874  has  given  his  time 
to  historical  writing.  He  has  published  Italy  and  her 
Invaders,  a  work  of  much  importance,  of  which  eight 
volumes  have  already  appeared  (1880-99) ;  Dynasty  of 
Theodosius  (1889);  Life  of  George  Fox  (1896V  Life  of 
Charles  the  Great  (1897);  etc.  ^  ’  1  1 


HODGKIN’S  DISEASE— HODOMETER. 

HODGKIN’S  DISEASE:  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
system  and  blood-making  organs.  The  chief  character¬ 
istics  are  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands,  usually  also 
of  the  spleen,  and  the  presence  of  nodules  of  adenoid  or 
lymphoid  tissue  in  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body; 
the  bone  marrow  is  usually  changed  in  character  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  pernicious  anemia.  The  disease 
generally  begins  insidiously  and  progresses  slowly.  The 
anemia  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  attention 
to  the  patient’s  condition,  though  he  will  probably  have 
noticed  before  this  time  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the 
neck  or  elsewhere  at  the  surface  of  the  body.  Examination 
discloses  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  As  the  disease 
progresses  the  patient  loses  strength  and  flesh,  becomes 
cachetic,  has  fever  of  an  irregular  type,  and  there  is  more 
or  less  boggy  swelling  (edema)  of  the  feet  and  under  the 
eyes.  The  disease  often  progresses  steadily  to  a  fatal 
issue,  yet  recovery  has  followed  careful  treatment.  The 
drug  which  has  been  found  curative  in  certain  cases  is 
arsenic.  The  food  should  be  of  the  most  nutritious  and 
digestible  character.  Rest,  at  least  the  avoidance  of  fatigue 
— and  these  patients  tire  after  very  slight  exertion — is 
necessary.  In  certain  cases  when  the  spleen  seems  to  be 
specially  affected  removal  of  the  diseased  organ  has  been 
followed  by  recovery. 

HODGKINSON,  hdj'Jdn-son,  Eaton:  1789,  Feb.  26— 
1861,  June  18;  b.  Anderton,  near  Norwich,  Cheshire,  Eng¬ 
land:  prof,  of  the  mechanics  of  engineering  in  University 
College,  London,  and  the  chief  authority  on  the  application 
of  iron  to  architecture  and  engineering.  At  the  age  of  21 
he  settled  in  Manchester.  At  this  time  the  principal  au¬ 
thority  on  iron  beams  was  Tredgold  (q.v.),  but  his  theories 
were  overturned  by  Hodgkinson.  Hodgkinson  made  a 
series  of  227  experiments  on  the  strength  of  pillars,  gener¬ 
ally  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Fairbairn  (q.v.).  For 
his  important  experiments  and  calculations,  and  general 
co-operation  in  the  construction  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  he 
-eceived  a  first-class  medal  at  Paris  1855.  His  investiga¬ 
tions  are  in  Transactions  of  the  British  Asso.  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society.  He  also  edited 
Tredgold  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron ,  adding  his  own 
theories  (1842-46).  Hodgkinson  died  near  Manchester. 
See  Strength  of  Materials:  Tubular  Bridges. 

HODJA,  n.  hdd'fa  [Per.  khavadje,  a  reader]:  professor 
in  a  secondary  school  attached  to  a  Mosque  in  Turkey. 

HODOGRAPH,  n.  hod'o-grdf  [Gr.  hodos,  a  road ;  graphs, 
I  write,  I  describe,  I  draw]:  in  math.,  a  curve  originated 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  used  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  central 
forces. 

.  HODOMETER,  ho-dom’U-er:  instrument  for  measuring 
the  distance  travelled  by  any  vehicle:  usually  spelled 
Odometer  (q.v.).  Hodometrical,  a.  hdd-o-met'rik-al,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  hodometer;  in  naut.,  applied  to  the 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  dead  reckoning. 


HOE— HOECAKE. 

HOE,  n.  ho  [F.  hone,  a  hoe;  houer,  to  dig  up:  Ger.  haue, 
a  hoe:  Dut.  houwer,  to  pick  or  hoe — from  houwen,  to  new]: 
a  common  garden  or  field  tool.  V.  to  dig ’or  cleanse  with  a 
hoe;  to  clean  from  weeds.  Hoeing,  imp.:  N.  the  clearing 
or  digging  with  a  hoe.  Hoed,  pp.  hod. — The  Hoe  is 
an  implement  of  gardening  and  of  agriculture  used  for 
stirring  the  soil ;  drawing  up  earth  to  plants,  thinning  plants 
in  drills,  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  etc.  The  many 
forms,  all  may  be  referred  to  two  classes — draw-hoes  and 
thrust-hoes,  the  former  having  the  blade  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  handle;  the  latter  almost  in  the  same  plane 
with  it.  The  thrust-hoe,  or  Dutch  Hoe,  is  used  chiefly  for 
killing  weeds,  and  for  stirring  ground  to  a  slight  depth. 
The  draw-hoe,  although  much  used  as  an  implement  of 
gardening,  is  in  some  countries  scarcely  used  in  agricul¬ 
ture  except  for  thinning  ( singling )  of  turnips,  in  which 
it  is  always  employed.  But  in  some  countries  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  place  of  the  spade.  In  some  parts  of  the 
W.  Indies  almost  all  the  tillage  of  the  ground  is  done  by 
the  hoe.  It  is  more  adapted  than  the  spade  to  the  use  of 
laborers  whose  feet  are  not  provided  with  shoes.  Hoes 
intended  for  tilling  the  ground,  instead  of  the  plow  and 
spade,  are  much  larger  and  heavier  than  those  used  in 
gardening,  and  are  raised  much  higher,  and  brought 
down  to  the  ground  with  greater  force,  somewhat  like  the 
pickaxe.  Hoes  for  stirring  very  stiff  soil  are  sometimes 
made  with  prongs  instead  of  a  blade. 

In  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  present  day,  imple¬ 
ments  called  Horse  hoes  are  extensively  used.  They  are 
intended  for  purposes  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
thrust-hoe,  and  may  be  generally  described  as  consisting 
of  thrust-hoe  blades,  variously  modified,  and  attached  to  a 
frame  in  order  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Various  contriv¬ 
ances  are  employed  to  accommodate  the  blades  to  ine¬ 
qualities  of  surface,  etc.  Horse-hoes  can  be  only  employed 
for  crops  sown  in  drills;  and  the  drills  must  be  perfectly 
parallel  as  when  made  by  a  machine,  if  more  than  one 
interval  is  to  be  cleaned  and  stirred  at  once.  In  turnip- 
husbandry,  a  horse-hoe  with  several  blades  is  often  used  to 
clear  away  the  weeds  from  one  interval. 

HOE,  Richard  March:  inventor:  1812,  Sep.  12 — 1886, 
June  7;  b.  New  York:  son  of  Robert  Hoe,  manufacturer. 
He  entered  his  father’s  printing-press  manufactory  1827, 
became  senior  member  of  the  firm  on  the  death  of  his  father 
1833,  also  engaged  in  making  steel  saws,  and  obtained 
several  patents  for  their  improvement,  invented  the  rotary 
or  ‘lightning’  press  and  the  web  press,  and  established  a  free 
apprentice’s  school  in  connection  with  his  foundry.  See 
Printing. — His  brother  Robert  Hoe,  (1815,  July  19 — 
1884,  Sep.  13;  b.  New  York),  was  associated  with  his  father, 
and  Richard  M.  Hoe,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  1841, 
and  was  a  founder  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Design. 

HOECAKE,  n.  hd'kdk:  name  given  to  a  cake  of  Indian 
meal,  because  sometimes  baked  on  a  hoe. 


HOEK— HOFER. 

HOEK,  n.  ho'ek  [Dut.  hoek,  an  angle  or  corner]:  in  S. 
Africa,  a  valley  like  an  embrasure  in  a  mountain-chain;  a 
tortuous  or  twisting  mountain  glen. 

HOE'S  MACHINE.  See  Printing. 

HOEVEN,  ho'ven,  Jan  Van  der:  distinguished  Dutch 
naturalist:  1801-68;  b.  Rotterdam.  After  studying  medi¬ 
cine  at  Leyden,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  remained  till  1835,  when  he  was 
elected  prof,  of  zoology  in  the  Univ.  of  Leyden,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  most  important  work  is 
Handboek  der *  Dierkunde  (Leyden,  1827-33),  of  which  a 
second  ed.,  entirely  recast,  appeared  1846,  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  1848;  and  an  English  translation,  by  Prof.  Clark  of 
Cambridge,  under  the  title  Handbook  of  Zoology ,  with 
important  additions,  by  the  author  and  the  editor,  18  56-58. 

Jan  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother,  Cornelius 
Pruys  Van  der  Hoeven,  prof,  of  medicine  in  the  Univ.  of 
Leyden,  and  the  author  of  several  important  works,  among 
which  is  De  Historia  M  edict  nee  (Leyden  1842),  and  D. 
Historia  Morborum  (Leyden  1846). 

HOF,  hof:  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  in  Upper  Franconia,  in  a  fruitful  district  on  the 
Saale,  23  m.  n.e.  of  Beyreuth.  Besides  extensive  manu¬ 
factures  of  leather,  and  linen  and  woolen  fabrics,  an 
important  transit  trade,  arising  from  its  position  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  on  the  railway  connecting  that 
country  with  Saxony,  is  here  carried  on.  Iron  and  coal 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1900)  32,781. 

HOFER,  hd'fer,  Andreas:  patriotic  leader  of  the  Tyro¬ 
lese:  1767,  Oct.  2 — 1810,  Feb.  20;  b.  at  St.  Leonard,  in  the 
valley  of  Passeyr.  In  1796,  he  led  a  body  of  Tryolese 
against  the  French  on  the  lake  of  Garda;  in  1808,  secret 
deputies,  among  whom  was  Hofer,  arrived  at  Vienna,  to 
represent  to  the  Archduke  John  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  their  wish  to  be  reunited  to  Austria.  By  the  desire  of 
the  archduke,  Baron  von  Hormay  sketched  for  them  a 
plan  of  an  insurrection,  which  met  with  such  success  that, 
in  three  days,  1809,  Apr.  11-13,  nearly  the  whole  country 
was  liberated.  Napoleon,  however,  was  victorious  in 
Austria,  and  at  once  marched  three  armies  to  the  Tyrol,  to 
subdue  the  rebellious  peasantry,  who  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Austrians,  in  accordance  with  the  armistice  of 
Znaim  (1809,  July  12).  At  first  Hofer  concealed  himself 
in  a  cave  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr;  but  when  Spechbacher, 
Joachmi  Haspinger,  a  Capuchin,  and  Peter  Mayer,  at  the 
head  of  the  armed  population,  renewed  the  defense  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  Hofer  issued 
from  his  retreat,  and  took  the  leadership  of  the  Tyrolese. 
At  a  battle,  Aug.  12,  on  the  Iselberg,  Lefebvre  wras  driven 
from  the  Tyrol.  Hofer  conducted  the  civil  and  military 
administration  till  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14).  The 
French  and  Bavarians  poured,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
into  the  country,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  Hofer  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  concealment.  After  two  months  he 


HOFFMAN. 

was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  a  priest 
named  Douay,  conveyed  to  Mantua,  tried,  condemned,  and 
shot.  His  family  were  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  1819,  and  his  son 
ennobled.  A  statue  of  Hofer,  executed  by  Schaller,  was 
erected  1834  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  at  Inns¬ 
bruck,  near  the  tomb  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

HOFFMAN,  ho f man,  Charles  Fenno:  1806-1884, 
June  7 ;  b.  New  York:  author.  He  received  academical  and 
collegiate  education,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1827,  prac¬ 
ticed  3  years,  and  then  adopted  literature.  He  was  an 
editor  of  the  New  York  American ,  established  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Magazine  1833,  bought  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  of  Henry  William  Herbert  (q.v.)  and  edited  it 
many  years,  and  was  afterward  editor  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  and  The  Literary  World.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  clouded  by  a  mental  disorder.  He  published  A  Winter 
in  the  West]  (1835);  Wild  Scenes  in  Forest  and  Prairie 
(1837);  Vanderlyn,  novel  (1837);  Greyslaer,  novel  (1840); 
The  Vigil  of  Faith ,  and  Other  Poem.s  (1842);  The  Echo , 
poems  (1844) ;  Lays  of  the  Hudson,  and  Other  Poems  (1846), 
and  Loves ’  Calendar,  and  Other  Poems  (1848). 

HOFFMAN,  Eugene  Augustus,  American  Episcopal 
clergyman:  b.  New  York,  1829,  March  21;  d.  near  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  1902,  June  17.  He  was  educated  at  Rutgers 
and  Harvard  Colleges  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  He  held  successive  rectorships  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  in  1879  was  appointed  dean  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  with  others  of  his 
family,  heavily  endowed  that  institution.  Dean  Hoffman 
built  Christ  Church  and  rectory  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
also  churches  at  Woodbridge  and  Milburn,  N.  J.  He  was 
the  author  of  Free  Churches  (1858);  and  The  Eucharistic 
Week  (1859  and  1893). 

HOFFMAN,  Murray,  American  jurist:  b.  New  York, 
1791,  Sep.  29;  d.  Flushing.  L.  I.,  1878,  May  7.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Columbia  College  in  1809;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  became  assistant  vice-chancellor  of  the  superior  court 
of  New  York  in  1839,  serving  till  1843,  and  was  elected 
judge  in  1853,  holding  that  position  for  eight  years.  He 
wrote:  Office  and  Duties  of  Masters  in  Chancery  and 
Practice  in  the  Master’s  Office  (1824);  A  Treatise  on  the 
Practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  three  volumes  (1834-40) ; 
Reports  of  Cases,  Court  of  Chancery  (1839-40);  several 
treatises  on  Church  Law  and  numerous  other  works. 

HOFFMAN,  Richard,  American  pianist  and  composer: 
b.  Manchester,  England,  1831,  May  24.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  his  16th  year.  He  received  early  instruction  from 
Rubinstein,  Liszt,  Thalberg,  Dobler  and  Meyer.  After 
his  arrival  in  America  he  made  a  tour  of  the  country  as  a 
soloist,  and  later  accompanied  Jenny  Lind  on  her  tours; 
he  also  played  with  Gottschalk  and  Von  Billow  in  New 
York  in  1875  Later  he  became  an  important  figure  in 


HOFFMANIST— HOFFMANN. 

American  musical  life.  He  has  composed  music  for  the 
piano,  songs,  anthems,  ballads,  and  church  music. 

HOFFMANIST,  n.  hdf'man-lst:  in  chh.  hist.,  follower 
of  Daniel  Hoffman,  prof,  of  theology  at  Helmstadt,  who 
1598,  maintained  that  there  was  a  twofold  truth,  if  it  could 
be  so  called,  one  philosophical,  the  other  theological,  and 
that  philosophical  truth  was  falsehood  in  theology,  or  that 
reason  and  religion  are  antagonistic. 

HOFFMANN,  hof'm&n,  August  Heinrich  (commonly 
called  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben):  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  poet  and  philologist:  1798,  Apr.  2— 1874,  Jan.  20;  b. 
at  Fallersleben,  in  the  district  of  Liineberg.  He  went  1816 
to  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen,  which,  in  1819  he  left  for  Bonn. 
He  soon  gave  up  theology,  for  which  his  father  had  intended 
him,  and  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  philological 
and  literary  studies,  which,  from  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Brothers  Grimm  (1818),  he  turned  more  and  more  to  his 
native  language  and  literature.  After  traveling  through 
the  Rhine  countries  and  Holland  in  search  of  popular 
poetry,  and  living  some  time  in  Berlin,  he  was  made  keeper 
of  the  university  library  of  Breslau  1823,  extraordinary 
prof,  of  the  university  there  1830,  and  ordinary  prof,  of  the 
German  language  and  literature  1835.  The  publication  of 
his  Unpolitische  Lieder  (Unpolitical  Lays)  led  to  his  being 
deprived  of  his  office  1842,  Dec.  20.  For  some  years  after¬ 
ward,  Hoffmann,  thrown  entirely  on  literary  work  for  his 
support,  led  a  wandering  life  through  the  whole  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  subject  of  laudation  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  vituperation  on  the  other,  and  at  times 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  1845,  he  was  natur¬ 
alized  in  Mecklenburg.  Restored  to  his  rights  in  Prussia 
1848,  he  drew  from  that  time  his  statutory  salary  as  a  pen¬ 
sion.  He  married  1849,  settling  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1854 
he  went  to  Weimar.  In  1860,  he  became  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Ratibor  at  the  castle  of  Korvei,  on  the  Weser, 
where  he  died.  His  principal  philological  and  antiquarian 
works  are:  Horce  Belgicce  (1830 — 37);  Reineke  Vos  (1834); 
Geschichte  des  Dentschen  Kirchenlieds  (1832);  collections  of 
ancient  German  Political  (1843)  and  Social  (1844)  songs; 
Spenden  zur  Deutschen  Literaturgeschichte  (1845) ;  and  Die 
Deutsche  Philologie  (1836)  .  Hoffmann’s  own  poetry  has  a 
close  alliance  to  popular  song,  and  hits  the  tone  of  a  genuine 
simplicity,  tenderness,  and  pathos  to  a  degree  that  scarcely 
any  other  poet  of  recent  times  has  reached.  He  also  pro¬ 
duced  many  admirable  tunes  for  his  songs.  The  Gedichte 
appeared  1834  (8th  ed.  1874),  and  he  published  numerous 
collections  of  songs,  as  Allemannische  Lieder,  Soldaten- 
lieder,  Kinderlieder,  etc.  He  wrote  an  autobiography  in 
6  vols.  ( Mein  Leben,  1862-70). — See  Wagner’s  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben  (1869),  and  Gottschall,  Portraits  (1876). 

HOFF'MANN,  August  Wilhelm,  f.r.s.:  chemist:  b. 
Giessen,  1818,  April  8;  d.  Berlin,  1892,  May  5.  After 
obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  became 
assistant  to  Liebig  in  the  Giessen  Laboratory,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  appointed  extraordinary  prof,  of  chemistry 
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in  the  Univ.  of  Bonn.  When  the  Royal  College  of  Chem¬ 
istry  was  established,  London  1845,  Hoffmann  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Liebig  as  highly  qualified  for  the  post  of 
superintendent.  This  college,  which  has  since  merged  into 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  owes  much 
of  its  high  character  to  his  teachings  and  his  scientific  repu¬ 
tation.  Hoffmann  succeeded  Prof.  Graham  as  chemist  to 
the  mint.  In  1865,  Hoffmann  accepted  an  appointment  to 
be  prof,  of  chemistry  in  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  with  the  com¬ 
mission  to  found  a  chemical  institute.  He  was  a  juror  at  all 
the  international  exhibitions  (London,  1851  and  62;  Paris, 
1865  and  67).  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  he 
v  dited  the  later  editions  of  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 
His  numerous  contributions  to  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und 
Pharmacie ,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society ,  and 
to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ,  are 
for  the  most  part  on  the  very  highest  departments  of  organic 
chemistry;  and  1854  a  royal  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for 
his  Memoirs  on  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  the  Organic 
Bases.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  researches  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  coal-naphtha  aniline,  the  basis  of  the  new  colors 
mauve  and  magenta,  which  had  previously  been  obtained 
only  from  indigo.  For  his  practical  application  of  this 
discovery,  one  of  the  great  prizes  was  awarded  him  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  1867.  Hoffmann's  Introduction  to  Modern 
Chemistry  (1865);  5th  ed.  (1871)  soon  led  to  great  reforms 
in  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  - 

HOFF'MANN,  Ernest  Theodor  Amadeus  (originally 
Wilhelm):  one  of  the  most  original  German  story  tellers: 
1776,  Jan.  24 — 1822,  July  24;  b.  Konigsberg,  Prussia.  He 
studied  law  there,  and  then  found  employment  in  the  govt, 
offices  at  Grossglogau  and  in  Berlin.  In  1800,  he  became 
assessor  to  the  govt,  in  Posen;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
keen  caricatures  from  him,  which  Gen.  Zastrow  and  others 
in  high  position  applied  to  themselves,  he  was  removed 
1802,  as  councilor  to  Plock,  and  1803,  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Warsaw,  where  the  entrance  of  the  French  ended  his 
career.  Without  prospects  or  fortune,  he  made  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  music  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and,  though 
sometimes  reduced  to  great  straits,  managed  to  support 
himself  by  giving  music-lessons,  and  by  contributing  to  the 
Musical  Gazette ,  of  Leipzig.  In  1813,  he  went  to  Dresden, 
as  music  director  to  a  company  of  players  alternating 
between  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  continued  to  conduct 
the  orchestra  of  the  company  till  1815.  In  1816,  he  was 
again  appointed  by  Prussia  to  be  councilor  in  the  royal 
supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Berlin,  where,  before  long, 
he  was  seized  with  a  painful  disease,  the  consequence  of  his 
irregular  life,  and  after  much  suffering,  died.  From  his 
youth,  he  had  given  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  music. 
The  Phantasiestiicke  in  Callofs  Manier,  FAixire  des  Teufels, 
N achtstucke,  Die  Serapionsbruder,  Lebensansichten  des  Kater 
Murr ,  Der  Doppelgdnger,  and  a  few  shorter  stories,  ap¬ 
peared  1814-24.  Hoffmann  was  a  man  of  thorough  origi¬ 
nality,  yet  an  excellent  man  of  business  and  a  lawyer.  He 
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had  a  keen  understanding,  but  was  full  of  fantastic  ideas, 
and  a  believer  in  demons.  His  character  was  made  up  of 
incongruities ;  and  between  like  contradictory  extremes  his 
novels  range.  His  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  novelettes, 
which  are  masterpieces  in  miniature,  such  as  Das  Majorct, 
Frdulein  Scudery,  Doge  u.  Dogaresse.  Hoffmann’s  talents 
were  wonderfully  various;  versatility  was  both  his  excel¬ 
lence  and  his  defect:  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  as 
jurist,  but  also  as  poet  and  composer,  and  as  caricaturist. 
He  handled  language  in  a  masterly  way,  though  not  free 
from  mannerism.  A  collection  of  his  choice  works  appeared 
1828  (10  vols),  and  an  ed.  of  his  collected  works  1857  (12 
vols.).  See  Hitzig,  Aus  Hoffmann's  Leben  und  Nachlass 
(1823).  In  foreign  countries,  particularly  France,  Hoff¬ 
mann  has  been  repeatedly  translated  and  imitated. 

HOFF'MANN,  Friedrich:  1660,  Feb.  19 — 1742,  Nov. 
12;  b.  Halle:  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the 
last  century.  At  the  age  of  15  his  parents  died,  and  very 
shortly  afterward  he  was  deprived  by  a  fire  of  the  small 
patrimony  that  devolved  to  him.  Undismayed  by  misfor¬ 
tunes,  he  went  1678  to  Jena,  to  study  medicine,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Erfurt,  to  become  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished 
chemist  Gaspard  Cramer.  He  commenced  practice  at  Min- 
den  in  Westphalia,  where  he  had  influential  connections, 
and  where  in  a  very  short  time  he  acquired  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  After  a  residence  of  little  more  than  two  years  in 
Minden,  during  which  time  he  visited  Holland  and  England, 
he  removed  to  Halberstadt.  In  1693,  Frederick,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  afterward  King  of  Prussia,  appointed  Hoff¬ 
mann  to  the  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  newly  consti¬ 
tuted  Univ.  of  Halle.  It  was  on  his  recommendation  that 
the  celebrated  Stahl  (q.v.),  who  had  been  his  fellow-student 
at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became  his  great  rival,  was 
appointed  one  of  his  colleagues  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
king,  Hoffmann  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
three  years ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  pursue  his  studies 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  he  returned  to  Halle  ;  and 
though  he  subsequently  attended  the  king  at  Berlin  during 
a  long  illness,  Halle  was  his  residence  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  As  a  physician  and  a  medical  teacher, Hoffmann 
enjoyed  a  celebrity  second  only  to  Boerhaave,  who  contem¬ 
poraneously  occupied  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Leyden. 
Some  of  his  special  doctrines  are  now  of  little  practical 
value;  yet  as  a  whole  they  turned  the  attention  of  physi¬ 
cians  in  new  and  important  directions.  Haller  asserts  that 
he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  sale  of  secret  remedies, 
one  of  which  is  still  designated  Hoffmann’s  Anodyne 
Liquor  (q.v.). 

Of  his  numerous  works,  the  greatest  is  his  Medicina  Ra- 
tionalis  Systematica  (Halle,  1718-40,  9  vols.  4to),  which 
occupied  him  more  than  20  years,  and  was  concluded  in  his 
80th  year.  His  complete  works  have  gone  through  various 
editions.  His  Opera  Omnia  Physico-medica,  Denuo  Revisa, 
Correcta  et  Aucta,  were  printed,  Geneva  1640,  in  six  folio 
vols.;  reprinted  after  his  .death  with  five  supplementary 
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vols.  of  previously  unpublished  Opuscula.  These  were 
reprinted  at  Venice  1745,  in  17  vols.,  4to,  and  twice  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Naples  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

HOFFMANN,  Heinrich,  German  painter:  b.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1814,  Oct.  18.  Beginning  life  as  a  room 
decorator,  in  1843,  he  adopted  landscape  painting  as  his 
profession  and  studied  under  Jacob  Becker  with  that  end. 
Long  wanderings  and  careful  studies  of  nature  in  the 
Taunus  Mountains,  in  Obenwald,  and  the  Black  Forest, 
as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel,  were 
followed  by  extensive  travels  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol. 
The  results  of  this  preparatory  training  appeared  in  his 
first  large  canvas  in  which  the  old  romantic  spirit  was  bent 
with  an  independent  and  realistic  presentation  of  nature 
which  at  once  attracted  public  attention.  He  has  produced 
numberless  Alpine  and  forest  landscapes,  moonlight  and 
street  scenes,  most  of  which  are  in  private  collections  at 
Frankfort. 

HOFMANN,  Heinrich,  German  painter:  b.  Darmstadt, 
1824,  March  19.  In  his  native  town  he  began  his  studies 
as  a  copper-plate  engraver,  but  subsequently  under 
Schadow  and  Hildebrande  turned  his  attention  to  painting, 
to  which  henceforth  he  devoted  his  life.  After  extensive 
travels  in  Europe,  which  included  a  residence  of  four  years 
in  Italy,  he  settled  at  Dresden  as  professor  of  painting 
in  the  Academy  there.  The  most  famous  of  his  pictures 
are:  The  Burial  of  Christ ;  King  Enzio  in  Prison ;  The 
Betrayal  of  Christ ,  in  the  Darmstadt  Gallery;  The  Find¬ 
ing  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery;  Christ 
Preaching  on  the  Lake,  in  the  Berlin  National  Gallery; 
Venus  and  Cupid ;  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  Othello  and  Desdemona; 
and  Christ  in  Gethsemane .  All  the  creations  of  Hofmann 
testify  to  his  sense  of  refined  beauty  and  are  rather  remark¬ 
able  for  harmonious  coloring  and  delicacy  than  for  orig¬ 
inality  of  design  or  composition,  as  he  clings  to  the  tradition 
of  the  classic  period  in  the  ideal  character  of  his  concep¬ 
tions.  His  works  are  popular  and  have  been  engraved  and 
photographed  more  extensively  perhaps  than  those  of 
any  contemporary  German  painter  of  his  order. 

HOFMANN,  Josef,  Polish  pianist:  b.  Cracow,  1877, 
Jan.  20.  He  studied  with  his  father,  a  professor  in  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory  and  director  of  the  Warsaw  opera, 
appeared  as  a  pianist  in  public  at  the  age  of  six,  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  notable  of  musical  prodigies, 
visited  the  United  States  in  1887-88,  and  was  there  pre¬ 
vented  from  playing  through  the  action  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  After  a  period  of 
study,  two  years  of  which  were  spent  as  a  pupil  of  Rubin¬ 
stein,  he  made  his  debut  as  a  virtuoso  at  Dresden  in  1894. 
His  recitals  in  New  York  in  1901  showed  him  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  modern  pianists.  His  compositions  include 
some  interesting  works  for  the  pianoforte. 

HOG,  n.  hog  [W.  hwch ,  a  swine:  Bret.  hoc%  a  swine — 
from  houc’ha,  to  grunt]:  a  pig;  a  swine;  a  gelded  boar;  a 
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flat  rough  broom  used  by  seamen  for  scrubbing:  V.  to 
scrape  and  scrub  a  ship’s  bottom  under  water;  to  become 
bent  upward  in  the  middle— applied  to  a  ship  strained  out 
of  shape ;  to  cut  short,  as  the  mane  of  a  horse.  Hog'ging, 
imp.,  Hogging  n.  the  distortion  hogging  of  the  furnace  tubes 
of  boilers  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  plates  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  Hogged,  pp.  hogd,  applied  to  a  ship  which 
through  some  defect  or  strain,  droops  at  each  end.  Hog¬ 
get,  n.  hdg'et,  a  boar  of  the  second  year.  Hoggish,  a. 
hdg'ish.  resembling  a  hog;  filthy;  greedy;  selfish.  Hog'- 
gishly,  ad.  -ll.  Hog'gishness,  n.  Hog-sty,  an  inclosure 
or  house  for  hogs.  Hogger-pump,  the  top  pump  in  the 
sinking  pit  of  a  mine.  Hog'gers,  n.  plu.  -erz,  stockings 
without  feet  worn  by  miners  at  their  work.  Hog’s  back, 
in  geol. ,  the  ridgy  structure  of  certain  districts,  consisting 
of  alternate  ridges  and  ravines.  Hog-wash,  the  liquid 
draff  from  the  distillers  given  as  a  feeding  stuff  to  swine. 
To  go  the  whole  hog,  in  Amer.,  to  believe  in  and  to 
follow  out  thoroughgoing  principles;  in  Eng.,  to  spend  the 
last  hog  or  shilling;  to  carry  a  matter  to  the  end,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences.  Note. — In  old  and  prov.  Eng. 
hog  is  a  shilling;  also  said  of  a  crown-piece. 

HOG,  or  Hogg,  n.  hdg,  or  Hog'gerel,  n.  -ger-U  [Gael 
og,  young — said  of  any  animal:  Norm.  F.  hogetz,  a  hog: 
Dut.  hokkeling,  a  beast  of  one  year  old,  from  being  fed  in 
the  hok  or  pen]:  a  young  sheep  of  the  second  year;  a  young 
sheep  that  has  not  been  shorn.  Hog'get,  same  as  Hog. 
Weather-hog,  a  young  castrated  male  sheep.  Hog  colt, 
a  yearling  colt.  Hog'ging,  n.  a  place  where  young  sheep 
are  pastured.  Note. — Hog  in  Scot,  is  applied  to  the  young 
of  several  animals,  though  Hog  is  a  young  swine  primarily, 
it  is  also  applied  to  a  young  sheep. 

HOG,  ( Sus ):  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family  Suidce 
(q.v.).  The  neck  is  large,  straight  and  short,  the  skin 
thick  and  covered  with  stiff  bristles  mixed  with  fine,  short 
hair.  On  top  of  the  neck  the  bristles  often  assume  the 
form  of  a  mane.  The  nose  is  long,  terminating  in  a  carti¬ 
laginous  disk  which  is  strengthened  by  a  small  bone  to  fit 
it  for  loosening  the  soil.  There  are  22  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
In  the  wild  boar  the  canine  teeth  are  largely  developed. 
They  are  also  curved,  project  from  the  jaw,  and  are 
formidable  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  The  tail  is 
short  and  small.  The  feet  are  cloven.  Besides  the  two 
main  toes  which  are  protected  by  hoofs  there  are  two  rudi¬ 
mentary  toes  on  each  foot.  They  seldom  touch  the  ground 
but,  like  the  principal  toes,  they  are  covered  with  a  horny 
substance.  The  period  of  growth  of  the  hog  is  about  five 
years,  length  of  life  about  30  years.  In  its  natural  state 
the  hog  is  not  very  prolific  and  the  pigs  remain  with  the 
sow  until  they  are  two  or  three  years  old.  The  sows  and 
pigs  are  gregarious,  but  the  adult  males  usually  live  alone. 
The  wild  boar  is  still  found  in  forests  in  n.  Europe,  is 
somewhat  common  in  Irtdia,  and  in  various  other  regions. 
He  is  hardy,  vigorous,  fleet  of  foot,  and  a  desperate  fighter, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  hunters. 
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The  common  hog  ( S  scrofa )  is  found  throughout  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  and  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  domestic 
animals.  The  ancient  Egyptians  regarded  the  flesh  as  un¬ 
fit  for  food,  and  it  was  prohibited  to  the  Jews  and  Moham¬ 
medans.  Hindus  and  many  of  the  Buddhists  also  reject  it. 
But  among  the  most  progressive  nations  the  flesh  is  an 
esteemed  article  of  diet.  The  skin  is  valuable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  leather,  the  bristles  are  largely  used  for  brushes, 
the  fat  supplies  lard,  lard  oil,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  soap,  while  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body  serves 
some  useful  purpose. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  country  several  importations 
of  swine  were  made  from  Europe.  The  animals  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers,  but  receiving  little  care  they  soon 
degenerated.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  small 
importations  were  made  from  China,  and  about  1820  a  few 
Berkshire  swine  were  brought  from  England  and  sold  for 
high  prices.  By  crossing  with  the  imported  stock  the  na¬ 
tive  hog  was  considerably  improved  in  the  districts  to 
which  the  new  stock  found  its  way.  From  1850  to  60 
there  were  a  number  of  importations  from  England,  but  it 
was  not  tiil  1870  that  there  was  anything  like  a  general 
call  for  improved  breeds.  About  that  time  importations 
increased  and  a  few  American  breeds  which  had  been 
formed  were  widely  disseminated.  No  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  can  be  developed  as  quickly  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  hog,  and  the  change  which  has  been  effected  within 
the  last  half  century  is  almost  incredible  The  annual 
sales  of  swine  bring  more  money  to  farmers  than  any 
other  class  of  live  stock,  and  in  some  years  receipts  from 
swine  exceed  those  from  all  other  animals  combined. 

Among  the  principal  English  breeds  popular  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Berkshire,  Large  Yorkshire,  Essex, 
and  Suffolk.  The  Berkshire  is  of  good  size,  hardy,  pro¬ 
lific,  fattens  easily,  and  yields  an  excellent  quality  of  meat, 
The  color  is  black,  with  white  on  face,  feet,  and  tail.  The 
Large  Yorkshires  attain  great  size,  are  white,  hardy,  and 
prolific,  but  mature  slowly.  The  Essex  is  small,  rather 
delicate,  fattens  easily,  matures  early,  and  makes  excellent 
meaV  color  black.  It  is  not  prolific,  and  is  better  for 
crossing  with  a  larger  breed  than  for  keeping  pure.  The 
Suffolk  is  small,  white,  with  thin  tail  and  a  tender  skin,  i3 
not  prolific,  matures  early,  and  is  easily  fattened.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  pure  breed  known  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Among  American  breeds  the  highest  rank  is  taken 
by  the  Chester  White,  Poland-China,  and  Duroc.  The 
Chester  White  is  large,  white,  hardy,  and  prolific.  It  ma¬ 
tures  slowly,  but  can  be  fattened  readily  before  it  is  fully 
grown.  It  originated  in  Chester  county,  Penn.  Many 
inferior  swine  have  been  sold  under  the  name  of  this  really 
valuable  breed.  The  Poland-China  is  probably  the  most 
popular  breed  in  this  country  It  originated  in  Ohio  about 
40  years  ago,  is  large,  prolific,  fattens  easily  at  any  time, 
and  supplies  an  excellent  quality  of  pork:  color,  black 
and  white.  The  Duroc,  often  called  Jersey  Red,  is  large 
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hardy,  prolific,  and  fattens  easily:  color,  red.  It  has  been 
bred  in  N.  J.  about  50  years.  There  are  many  other 
breeds,  both  English  and  American,  of  less  value. 

The  hog  is  very  easily  raised  and  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  domestic  animals.  It  requires  less  care  than  most 
kinds  of  stock,  but  amply  repays  proper  attention.  For  its 
food  it  utilizes  skimmed  milk,  surplus  vegetables  from  the 
kitchen  and  garden,  and  various  other  materials  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  When  fed  with  grain  it  fat¬ 
tens  very  rapidly  and  gives  quick  and  profitable  returns. 
By  its  means  vast  quantities  of  corn  grown  at  the  West  are 
transformed  into  a  far  less  bulky  and  much  more  valuable 
shape. 

The  best  stock  available  should  be  used  for  breeding  and 
the  boar  at  least  should  be  a  thoroughbred.  The  sow 
should  not  be  bred  until  a  year  old.  The  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  varies  from  100  to  115  days,  being  shorter  with  young 
than  with  old  animals.  From  4  to  16  pigs  are  produced  in 
a  litter,  and  a  vigorous  sow  may  be  bred  twice  a  year. 
Breeding  sows  should  be  supplied  with  a  liberal  quantity 
and  a  considerable  variety  of  food,  but  should  not  receive 
much  meal.  The  pigs  should  remain  with  the  sow  five  or 
six  weeks.  During  this  time  they  should  have  milk  in  a 
small  trough  which  the  sow  cannot  reach.  After  their 
separation  from  the  sow,  oats  and  corn,  soaked  in  water, 
may  be  fed  with  milk.  Through  the  whole  period  of 
growth  liberal  feeding  will  be  most  profitable.  A  comfort¬ 
able  pen,  kept  clean  and  dry,  should  be  provided. 

The  diseases  of  the  hog  are  almost  invariably  caused  by 
injudicious  feeding  or  improper  management.  The  vari¬ 
ous  anthrax  disorders  known  as  ‘Hog  Cholera/  which 
sometimes  cause  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a  few 
weeks  to  the  farmers  of  the  West,  are  obscure  in  their  ori¬ 
gin.  The  best  authorities  believe  them  to  be  caused  by 
improper  feeding,  especially  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
highly  concentrated  food,  impure  water,  and  unhealthful 
surroundings;  and  they  are  confident  that  proper  attention 
to  hygienic  conditions  would  be  an  efficient  preventive. 
By  the  same  means  the  minor  diseases  might  almost 
wholly  be  done  away. 

HOGARTH,  ho' garth,  William:  1697,  Nov.  10—1764, 
Oct.  26;  b.  London:  celebrated  painter  and  engraver.  He 
served  apprenticeship  to  a  silversmith  in  Cranbourne  street 
named  Ellis  Gamble,  and  next  studied  under  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  historical  painter,  but  not  with  marked  success. 
About  1720,  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  his  first  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  engrave  coats  of  arms,  crests,  shop-bills,  etc., 
after  which  he  undertook  to  execute  plates  for  booksellers, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  prints  illustrative  of  Hudibras 
(Lond.  1726).  He  then  tried  his  hand  at  portrait-painting, 
and  soon  had  ample  employment,  though  he  never  cared 
anything  for  this  branch  of  art.  In  1729,  he  married 
(clandestinely)  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and 
soon  began  to  display  his  extraordinary  talent  for  repre¬ 
senting  in  pictures  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  time.  In 
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1733,  appeared  his  Harlot’s  Progress ,  a  series  ol  six  pictures, 
which,  like  his  other  works,  were  engraved  by  himself. 
It  was  these  engravings,  and  not  the  original  paintings, 
that  made  Hogarth  rich,  and  enabled  him  at  the  age  of  48  to 
keep  his  carriage.  The  Harlot’s  Progress  was  followed  by 
other  moral  histories  and  satirical  representations  of  vice 
and  folly,  such  as  The  Rake’s  Progress  (eight  engravings), 
Southwark  Fair,  A  Modern  Midnight  Conversation ,  The  Dis¬ 
tressed  Poet,  and  Strolling  Actresses  in  a  Barn.  The  success 
of  these  was  great,  and  inspired  Hogarth  with  the  belief 
that  he  could  win  reputation  as  a  historical  painter  also. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  he  recovered  from  his 
delusion,  and  returned  to  the  path  which  nature  had 
appointed  him.  In  1741,  he  published  The  Enraged  Musi¬ 
cian;  1745,  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  in  a  series  of  six  engravings, 
the  pictures  for  which  were  purchased  for  the  National 
Gallery;  and  1748,  The  March  to  Finchley.  In  1753,  he 
published  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  which  excited  much 
opposition  and  ridicule,  and  in  which  Hogarth  is  generally 
held  erroneous.  In  1755  appeared  Four  Prints  of  an 
Election;  and  1762,  The  Times,  a  cutting  satire  upon  Pitt. 
Hogarth  was  buried  at  Chiswick,  where  a  handsome 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription 
x  by  his  friend  Garrick.  In  the  technical  part  of  his  art, 
Hogarth  was  long  thought  not  to  have  excelled,  but 
modern  opinion  is  more  favorable  in  this  respect.  There 
has  never,  however,  been  any  question  regarding  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  thought  and  invention,  and  his  deep  insight 
into  the  characteristics  of  his  time  and  country.  The 
moral  of  his  satire  is  always  stern,  true,  and  unmistakable. 
A  handsome  edition  of  his  works  from  the  original  plates, 
retouched  by  Heath,  was  published  by  Nichols  (3  vols. 
Lond.  1820-22).  See  Lives  by  G.  A.  Sala  (1866)  and  Austin 
Dobson  (1879);  and  Chatto’s  ed.  of  works  (3  vols.  1874). 

HOGG,  hog,  James:  a  Scottish  poet:  1770-1835,  Nov.  21 ; 
b.  in  the  district  known  as  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  Selkirk¬ 
shire.  He  was  at  school  for  two  or  three  winters  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  eight,  and  then  entered  on  the  occupation 
of  shepherd.  His  first  song  appeared  anonymously  1801, 
and  having  gone  shortly  afterward  to  sell  his  employer’s 
sheep  in  Edinburgh,  he  threw  off  1,000  copies  of  verses 
which  he  had  written.  In  the  same  summer,  Scott  visited 
the  Ettrick  Forest  in  search  of  materials  for  his  Border  Min¬ 
strelsy,  when  Hogg  made  his  acquaintance,  and  placed  in 
his  possession  a  number  of  ballads,  taken  down  from  the 
recitation  of  persons  resident  in  the  district,  which  appeared 
in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Minstrelsy,  1803.  In  the  same  year, 
he  published  The  Mountain  Bard,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
together  with  two  prizes  for  essays  he  received  from  the 
Highland  Soc.,  amounted  to  £300.  With  this  sum  he  took 
a  farm,  which  proved  a  disastrous  speculation.  In  1810, 
he  began  a  course  of  regular  authorship.  In  1813,  his 
poem  The  Queen’s  Wake  appeared.  In  1814,  he  married; 
and  though  he  afterward  went  to  live  on  a  farm  given  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  busied  himself  more 
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with  books  and  booksellers  than  with  sheep  and  grazing. 
His  pen  was  profitable,  which  was  more  than  he  could 
bring  his  farm  to  be.  He  died  at  Altrive.  His  works  are 
numerous,  comprising,  beside  the  above,  Madoc  of  the  Moor; 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun;  The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland; 
Queen  Hynde;  The  Border  Garland;  and  some  songs  of  great 
beauty.  He  wrote  extensively  also  in  prose.  His  prose 
works  are — The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck ;  Winter  Evening  Tales; 
The  Three  Perils  of  Man;  The  Three  Perils  of  Woman;  The 
Altrive  Tales,  a  vol.  of  Lay  Sermons,  and  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

After  Burns,  Hogg  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  pea¬ 
sant-poet  of  Scotland.  His  finest  work,  in  conception  and 
finish,  is  The  Queen’s  Wake.  The  general  flow  of  the  poem 
is  lively  and  harmonious,  while  in  one  portion,  that  of  Kil- 
meny,  the  reader  seems  to  hear  ‘the  horns  of  Elfland  faintly 
blowing;’  another,  The  Witch  of  Fife ,  is  weird.  His  prose 
works,  though  unequal,  occasionally  show  great  humor 
and  always  abound  in  graphic  description.  See  Memo¬ 
rials  of  J.  Hogg  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Garden  (1885). 

HOGGINS,  n.  plu.  hdg'ins  [Icel.  hagga,  to  move,  to  jog — 
from  the  jogging  motion  of  the  sieve]:  in  OE.,  sand  sifted 
from  the  gravel  before  the  stones  are  carted  upon  the  roads. 

HOG-GUM:  name  given  in  the  W.  Indies  to  a  resinous 
substance,  there  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch, 
to  tar  boats  and  ropes;  also  for  strengthening-plasters,  etc., 
and  internally  as  a  diuretic,  laxative,  and  stimulant  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  disputed  what  tree  produces  the  true  hog-gum  ; 
some  ascribing  it  to  Moronobea  coccinea,  of  nat.  ord.  Gutti- 
ferce;  some  to  Rhus  metopium,  a  species  of  sumach,  ord. 
Anacardiacece;  and  some  to  Helwigui  balsamifera,  ord. 
Amyridacece.  The  probability  is  that  all  these — and  per¬ 
haps  other — trees  yield  resinous  substances  of  similar  qual¬ 
ity,  commonly  designated  by  the  same  name. 

HOGH,  n.  hdg  [Norm.  F.  hogue,  a  hill — from  mid.  L. 
hoqd,  a  hill,  a  mound]:  in  OE.,  a  hill;  a  rising  ground;  a 
cliff. 

HOGMANAY,  n.  hog'man-a',  or  Hagmena  [Norm.  F. 
au  gui  menez,  lead  to  the  mistletoe]:  in  the  n.  of  England, 
and  lowlands  of  Scotland,  an  old  name  of  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  and  of  New  Year’s  Eve  (see  New  Year)  ;  a  noted 
festival  day ;  and  one  employed  in  merriment.  There  was 
a  custom,  now  scarcely  known,  for  persons  to  go  from 
house  to  house  on  ‘Hogmanay-night,’ asking  in  rude  rhymes 
for  cakes  and  cheese.  Note. — In  prov.  Eng.  hogmena  [AS 
halig  monath,  holy  month]  is  a  name  given  to  the  month 
of  December,  and  to  the  giving  of  gifts  in  that  month,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  last  day.  In  Devonshire,  hogminnie  is  a 
word  of  contempt  for  a  young  woman.  Gael,  og,  young; 
maighdean ,  a  maid  or  virgin ;  mnai,  women.  Any  Conner 
tion  with  women  and  gifts  clearly  points  to  an  anc.  festival 
— see  Dr.  C.  Mackay.  As  a  probable  source,  we  are  also 
referred  to  a  prov.  F.  haguine;  Sp.  aguinaldo,  a  New' 
Year’s  gift — but  every  suggested  origin  of  this  word  is 
mere  guesswork. 
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HOG  PLUM— SPANISH  PLUM— BRAZILIAN  PLUM: 
names  given  in  the  W.  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
to  the  fruit  of  certain  species  of  Spondias.  The  genus 
Spondias  belongs  to  the  nat.  ord.  Anacardiacece,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  botanists,  to  a  small  ord.  Spondiacece,  differing 
from  Anacardiacece  in  the  lack  of  a  resinous  juice,  and  in 
the  drupe  having  a  nut  with  2-5  cells  and  seeds,  instead  of 
one  cell  and  one  seed.  The  species  of  Spondias  are  trees 
and  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  a  terminal 
leaflet,  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  Some  produce 
very  pleasant  fruits,  among  which  are  S.  purpurea  and  S. 
lutea;  the  species  generally  called  Hop  Plum  in  the  W. 
Indies,  because  they  are  a  common  food  of  hogs,  which 
revel  in  their  abundance.  S  purpurea  has  fruit  about  an 
inch  in  length,  ovate  or  oblong,  purple  or  variegated  with 
yellow ;  the  pulp  yellow,  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  acid 
and  aromatic  taste.  The  fruit  of  S.  tuberosa,  called  Imbu- 
zeieo  in  n.  Brazil,  is  about  twice  the  size  of  a  large  goose¬ 
berry,  oblong,  yellowish,  with  leathery  skin  and  sweetish 
acid  pulp.  A  much  esteemed  Brazilian  dish  is  prepared 
of  milk,  curds,  sugar,  and  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  from 
which  also  a  refreshing  beverage  is  made  for  use  in  fevers. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  round  black  tubers 
— about  eight  inches  in  diameter — which  it  produces  on 
its  widely  spreading  roots,  and  which  are  very  cellular, 
and  full  of  water.  They  are  evidently  intended  for  the 
wants  of  the  tree  in  the  dry  season,  and  are  often  dug  out 
by  travellers  for  the  water,  of  which  each  tuber  yields 
about  a  pint — Closely  allied  to  Spondias  is  the  genus  Pou- 
pattia,  to  which  belongs  the  Vi  or  Tahiti  Apple,  formerly 
Spondias  dulcis,  a  very  fine  fruit  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

HOGSHEAD,  n.  hdg^ked  [Dut.  ochshood;  Sw.  oxhufwud, 
head  of  an  ox,  a  hogshead:  Ger:  oxhoft,  a  hogshead]:  old 
English  measure  of  capacity.  For  wine,  it  was  equivalent 
to  63  gallons ;  for  ale  and  beer,  54  gallons.  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  still  used  as  a  measure  for  liquids,  equivalent 
to  63  gallons ;  but  when  used  for  tobacco,  it  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  states  from  about  750  to  1,200  lbs. 

HOGUE,  Cape  La.  See  Cape  La  Hogue. 

HOHENLINDEN,  hd-en-lind'en:  village  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony  (pop.  250),  famous  for  the  victory  by  Moreau  over 
Archduke  John,  1800,  Dec.  3.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice  concluded  at  Paersdorf,  Nov.  13,  Moreau’s  army 
took  position  on  the  plateau  between  the  Isar  and  the  Inn 
and  the  Austrian  army,  under  Archduke  John,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Inn.  The  Austrian  main  body  advanced 
amidst  drifting  snow,  and  attacked  the  divisions  of  Gr6nier 
and  Grouchy  with  the  utmost  fury ;  but  the  French  receiv¬ 
ing  considerable  reinforcements  under  Ney,  the  assailants 
were  driven  back;  and  being  attacked  in  the  rear,  were 
totally  routed.  The  victory  was  decided  likewise  at  other 
points  in  favor  of  the  French,  who  were  prevented  from 
pursuit  only  by  inclement  weather,  bad  roads,  and  the 
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short  winter  day.  The  Austrians  lost  8,000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  11,000  prisoners,  including  180  officers,  and  100 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  French  lost  5,000  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Negotiations  were  resumed,  soon  resulting  in 
the  peace  of  Luneville. 

HOHENSTAUFEN,  ho' en-slow-fen:  German  princely 
house,  which  kept  possession  of  the  imperial  throne  1138 — 
1254.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Frederick  von 
Buren,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  c.,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen  from  a  castle  of  that 
name,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Berg  (2,240  ft.),  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  about  30  m.  below  Stuttgart.  His  son  was  the 
Chevalier  Frederick  von  Staufen,  Lord  of  Hohenstaufen, 
who  steadfastly  supported  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
return  received  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  Duke  Frederick,  at 
his  death  1105,  left  two  sons — Frederick  II.,  the  One-eyed, 
and  Konrad;  the  former  was  immediately  confirmed  in 
Swabia  by  Henry  V.;  and  1112  the  latter  received  the 
duchy  of  Franconia.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  his 
family  estates  fell  to  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen;  and 
Lothaire  of  Saxony  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  empire. 

On  Lothaire’s  accession,  he  revoked  the  grants  made  by 
previous  emperors  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  furious  war,  in  which  Duke  Frederick  (his 
brother  Konrad  being  absent  in  the  Holy  Land)  had  to 
encounter,  single-handed,  the  whole  power  of  the  emperor, 
the  House  of  Zahringen,  and  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony.  After  Konrad’s  return,  fortune  at 
first  seemed  to  favor  the  brothers,  but  1135  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  implore  the  emperor’s  forgiveness.  They  were 
then  put  in  possession  of  all  their  estates.  Konrad",  1138, 
was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  Konrad  III.  The 
succeeding  emperors  of  this  family  were  Frederick  I. 
(q.v.)  (1152-90),  Henry  VI.  (1190-97),  Philip  I.  (1198- 
1208),  Frederick  II.  (q.v.)  (1212-51),  and  Konrad  IV. 
(1251-54). 

HOHENZOLLERN,  ho-en-tsol'lern:  province  in  s.  Ger¬ 
many,  but  belonging  to  Prussia,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
entirely  surrounded  by  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden:  about  441 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  66,780.  The  territory,  whose  surface  is 
generally  mountainous,  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Sig- 
maringen  and  Hechingen,  which  rank  as  mediatized  princi¬ 
palities.  The  seat  of  provincial  government  is  at  Sig- 
maringen.  Hohenzollern  is  watered  by  the  Neckar  and 
some  of  its  affluents,  and  by  the  Danube,  which  crosses  it; 
it  is  also  traversed  by  the  eastern  offshoots  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Rauhe  Alb,  and  the  Hart. 
The  mountain  valleys  are  productive,  and  yield  abundance 
of  fruit  and  corn,  and  flax  insufficient  quantities  for  expor¬ 
tation;  the  forests  abound  in  fine  timber;  there  are  iron 
mines  in  some  mountain  districts,  which  yield  also  gyp¬ 
sum.  salt,  and  coal.  The  principal  branches  of  industry 
are  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  toys  and  other  articles  of  wood. 
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The  population  is  almost  exclusively  Rom.  Catholic  and 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abp.  of  Freiburg.  There 
is  a  Rom.  Catholic  college  at  Hechingen. 

The  Hohenzollern  Family,  from  which  the  present 
dynasty  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany  is  descended,  traces  its 
descent  from  Count  Thassilo,  a  Swabian,  who  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  c.,  and  founded  a  castle  near 
Hechingen,  on  the  Zollern  heights,  whence  his  descend¬ 
ants  derived  their  patronymic.  Some  vague  traditions 
.  connect  the  house  of  H.  with  the  Colonna  family  of  Rome, 
and  with  other  Italian  houses.  About  1165  the  first  sepa¬ 
ration  took  place,  Frederic  IV.  founding  the  elder  or  Swa¬ 
bian,  and  Konrad  I.  the  younger  or  Franconian  line.  The 
elder  line  was  subdivided,  1576,  into  the  branches  of  H. 
Hechingen  and  H.  Sigmaringen.  Frederic  VI.,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  younger  line,  1415  received  from  Emperor 
Sigismund  the  investiture  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
thus  founding  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of  Prussia. 
The  two  branches  of  the  elder  line  continued  unbroken 
till  1849,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  family  compact 
formed  1821,  which  declared  the  king  of  Prussia  chief  of 
the  joint  houses,  the  reigning  princes  of  H.  Hechingen  and 
H.  Sigmaringen  ceded  their  respective  rights  and  princi¬ 
palities  to  that  monarch,  who  agreed  to  pay  them  annual 
pensions. 

HOIDEN,  or  Hoyden,  n.  hoy'dn  [O.  Dut.  heyden,  a  rude, 
uncultivated  man;  heyde ,  a  heath:  W.  hoeden,  a  flirt]:  a 
rude  or  rustic  girl:  Adj.  rude ;  ill-taught ;  bold:  V.  to  romp 
rudely.  Hoidening,  or  Hoy'dening,  imp.  -dn-ing . 
Hoidened,  or  Hoy'dened,  pp.  -dend.  Hoidenish,  or 
Hoy'denish,  a.  -den-ish,  rude;  bold. 

HOIST,  v.  hoyst  [F.  hisser;  Sw.  hissa ;  Dan.  heise,  to 
hoist:  F.  hausser,  to  lift  up]:  to  raise;  to  lift;  to  bear  up¬ 
ward  by  means  of  tackle:  N.  a  lift;  an  apparatus  for 
raising  or  lifting  bodies  from  the  ground  through  the 
several  floors  of  a  building.  Hoist'ing,  imp.  Hoist'ed, 

pp. 

HOIST:  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  articles  or  sub¬ 
stances,  usually  including  means  for  swinging  sideways  so 
as  to  adjust  to  convenient  position.  The  most  common  H. 
are  known  as  cranes  or  derricks,  but  the  terms  are  much 
mixed,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  the  line 
between  these  machines;  in  fact,  some  forms  have  been 
styled  crane-derricks,  and  a  very  common  form  is  often 
styled  derrick-crane.  In  the  primary  use  of  the  terms,  a 
crane  was  a  mechanism  that  swung  to  one  side  as  well  as 
raised,  and  a  derrick  one  that  hoisted  but  did  not  swing  to 
one  side,  but  as  now  manufactured  most  derricks  have 
swinging  mechanisms.  Other  forms  are  termed  traveling 
cranes,  gantries  or  gauntries,  gantry-cranes,  traveling 
gantries,  etc.  Many  large  cranes  and  gantries  have  been 
built  to  raise  from  100  to  200  tons  weight.  Telpherage 
systems,  coal-  and  ore-handling  machinery  and  the  like 
also  include  hoists.  The  winding-engine,  ropes  and  buck- 
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ets  of  a  main-shaft  constitute  a  hoist,  as  well  as  the  simple 
old-fashioned  windlass  of  a  well,  and  the  modern  elevator 
or  lift. 

Cranes. — The  typical  crane  of  large  capacity  is  mounted 
on  a  rotating  platform,  which  includes  a  steam  plant  for 
operating.  From  this  a  great  arm  or  truss  hangs  to  one 
side,  there  being  chains  or  ropes  for  swinging  and  adjusting 
it,  and  tackle  for  hooking  on  loads,  and  raising  or  lowering 
them.  A  much  lighter  form  of  crane,  often  called  a  swing- 
crane,  has  a  mast,  fixed  at  top  and  bottom  so  as  to  turn, 
and  a  braced  arm  to  which  a  pulley  and  tackle  are  adjusted ; 
when  this  is  arranged  to  turn  in  a  full  circle  it  is  sometimes 
called  a  rotary  crane.  The  traveling  crane  is  very  differ¬ 
ent,  being  a  sort  of  overhead  railway  with  depending  hook 
and  tackle;  it  is  used  in  large  factories  for  moving  heavy 
machinery,  castings,  etc.  An  overhead  track  of  two  rails, 
set  well  apart,  bears  a  truss  moving  on  wheels,  and  on  the 
truss  is  a  rolling  carriage  with  hoisting  tackle.  This  can 
be  moved  to  any  position  within  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  two  overhead  rails,  so  that  objects  can  be  picked  up  in 
one  part  of  a  shop  and  readily  transported  to  another. 
They  are  commonly  operated  by  individual  electric  motors. 
The  balance-crane  is  one  having  opposed  arms,  and  a 
weight  which  can  be  run  out  on  the  arm  opposite  the  weight 
lifted,  so  as  to  balance  the  structure.  Magnetic  cranes 
have  come  into  considerable  use,  these  being  large  electro¬ 
magnets  that  pick  up  iron  and  steel  articles  and  hold  them 
by  magnetic  attraction.  They  save  the  time  required  by 
other  cranes  in  attaching  and  detaching  the  heavy  articles 
that  have  to  be  hooked  or  tied  to  the  lifting  hook. 

Derricks  may  have  either  one,  two,  three  or  four  sup¬ 
porting  legs  or  masts.  The  one-masted  derrick  with  a 
swinging  arm,  commonly  used  by  building  contractors,  and 
also  called  a  derrick-crane  and  sometimes  a  crane,  is  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  forms,  but  the  typical  ma¬ 
chine  has  a  stout  mast  of  wood  or  steel,  a  swinging  beam 
to  which  the  hoisting  tackle  is  adjusted,  and  a  small 
steam-engine  and  windlass  for  operating.  The  most  fa¬ 
miliar  form  of  two-legged  derrick  is  the  shears  or  shear- 
legs,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  beams  joined  at  the  top  like 
the  sides  of  a  capital  A.  The  tackle  is  attached  at  the  top, 
and  it  lifts  by  being  leaned  over  and  pulled  into  erect  posi¬ 
tion.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  form  of  H.,  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  used  in  constructing  the  Pyramids. 
The  gin  type  of  derrick  has  either  three  or  four  legs  or  sup¬ 
ports  joined  at  the  top,  the  hoisting  tackle  being  attached 
at  the  junction.  This  form  hoists  but  does  not  swing  or 
adjust  the  weight  to  position.  The  most  familiar  type  is 
the  oil-derrick,  now  usually  a  steel  framework  about  90 
feet  high,  with  the  four  supports  meeting  at  the  top.  From 
the  top  is  suspended  the  mechanism  for  jumping  or  raising 
and  dropping  the  free  falling  tools  by  which  such  wells 
are  formed.  See  Petroleum. 

The  gantry  or  gauntry  is  essentially  a  great  steel  beam 
structure  mounted  on  stout  legs,  which  are  supported  on 
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wheels  that  may  move  on  railway  tracks.  This  structure 
is  often  big  enough  to  straddle  half  a  dozen  railways  tracks 
and  permit  trains  to  run  underneath.  On  top  of  the 
structure  is  a  traveling  crane  or  a  rotary  platform  crane 
running  on  wheels,  arranged  to  hoist  weights  from  any 
point  within  a  given  distance  of  the  structure. 

Mine-hoists  consist  commonly  of  a  winding-engine,  oper¬ 
ating  a  large  drum,  around  which  winds  a  wire  rope.  This 
rope  supports  the  mine-cage,  in  which  workmen  and  tools 
are  raised  and  lowered,  or  it  raises  the  buckets  of  ore  that 
are  brought  to  the  surface. 

HOIT,  v.  hoyt  [see  under  Hoity-toity]:  in  OE.,  to 
leap;  to  caper.  HoitTng,  imp.:  Adj.  over-lively. 
Hoit'ed,  pp. 

HOITY-TOITY,  int.  hoy'tl-toy'ti  [Ger.  heyda  heysa,  ex¬ 
clamations  of  high  spirits  and  active  enjoyment :  Sw.  hojta , 
to  shout:  OE.  hoit,  to  indulge  in  noisy  mirth:  OF.  halt, 
liveliness,  gladness:  Gael,  aite,  glad,  joyous;  tait,  pleasure: 
imitative  words]:  an  exclamation  expressing  a  check  to 
over-liveliness  and  exuberance  of  spirits ;  an  old  dance  in 
time  of  Charles  II. :  Adj.  thoughtless ;  giddy ;  flighty. 

HOKIANGA,  hd-ke-dng'gd:  river  of  New  Zealand,  en¬ 
ters  the  Southern  Ocean  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  North  Is¬ 
land,  lat.  35°  30' s.,  and  long.  173°  26'  e. 

HOLBACH,  hol'bdch,  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich,  Baron 
von:  French  philosopher:  1723-1789,  June  21;  b.  Hei- 
delsheim,  in  the  Palatinate ;  of  wealthy  parentage.  At  an 
early  age,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  As  H.  was  remarkable  for  his  social 
qualities,  and  kept  a  good  table,  the  most  eminent  thinkers 
and  writers  of  the  day,  such  as  Condorcet,  Diderot,  Duclos, 
Helvetius,  Raynal,  Rousseau,  Buff  on,  etc.,  were  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  at  his  house.  The  witty  Abbe  Galiani 
called  H.  the  maitre  d? hotel  of  philosophy.  Here  specula¬ 
tion,  it  is  said,  was  carried  to  such  daring  length,  that 
Buff  on,  D’Alembert,  and  Rousseau  felt  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  circle.  H.  was  the  zealous  champion  of  natural¬ 
ism,  and  contended  not  only  against  Christianity  but 
against  every  positive  religion.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Systeme  de  la  Nature  (1770).  In  this  work,  the  author  en¬ 
deavors  to  expound  the  natural  principles  of  morality,  and 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice.  He  discusses  the  maxims  of  religious 
morality,  and  takes  a  rapid  survey  of  social  and  savage 
life.  He  touches  on  the  so-called  ‘social  compact/  and  in  the 
.  course  of  his  observations  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that 
self-interest  is  the  ruling  motive  of  man,  and  that  God  is 
only  an  ideal  being,  created  by  kings  and  priests.  The 
materialism  of  the  French  philosophes  of  the  18th  c.  is  no¬ 
where  more  pernicious  and  paltry  than  in  the  writings  of 
Holbach.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  his  life  was  better 
than  his  books.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  instincts 
in  spite  of  his  theory.  When  the  Jesuits  fell  into 
disgrace  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  H.,  though  he 
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hated  their  system,  and  had  written  against  them  in  the 
days  of  their  prosperity,  made  his  house  an  asylum  for  his 
old  foes  when  the  clouds  gathered  around  them. 

HOLBEIN,  hdl'bin,  Hans,  The  Elder:  date  of  birth  and 
death  unknown;  but  supposed  to  have  died  abt.  1524;  b. 
Augsburg:  Bavaria:  painter.  He  appeared  first  as  partner 
to  his  brother  Sigmund  who  survived  him  (died  1540)  and 
who  signed  both  his  own  and  his  brother’s  paintings. 
Holbein’s  work  was  mainly  of  a  religious  character,  altar- 
pieces  chosen  from  the  Passion;  and  many  of  his  drawings 
are  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Basel,  Berlin,  and  Copen¬ 
hagen,  displaying  fine  character  portraiture.  The  closing 
years  of  his  life  were  full  of  misfortune ;  he  was  accused  as  a 
defaulter  at  Augsburg;  fled  suddenly  from  Issenheim  while 
executing  a  commission,  and  was  sued  by  his  brother  and 
others  for  debt.  Before  1512  many  of  his  altar-pieces 
show  artificial  grouping  and  shallow  stage-effect;  after  1512 
he  seems  to  have  regained  some  of  his  earlier  N.  Italian 
elements,  modifying  his  old  German  art  with  a  purer  taste. 

HOLBEIN,  Hans,  The  Younger:  one  of  the  first  mas¬ 
ters  of  German  art:  abt.  1497-1543,  Nov.;  b.  Augsburg; 
son  of  Hans  Holbein,  the  Elder,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  art.  When  little  more  than  18  years  of  age, 
he  adorned  several  houses  and  churches  at  Basel  with  por¬ 
traits,  frescoes,  and  altar-pieces.  Tradition  has  preserved 
many  of  his  droll  sayings,  and  his  life  is  as  rich  in  anecdotes 
as  those  of  the  greatest  Italian  painters.  Holbein  grew 
tired  of  Basel,  and  Erasmus,  who  took  great  interest  in 
him,  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  irregu¬ 
lar  course  of  life,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
kept  him  employed  in  England  nearly  three  years,  and 
then  invited  Henry  VIII.  to  view  his  pictures.  Henry 
surprised  and  delighted,  exclaimed:  ‘Is  the  artist  still  alive, 
and  is  he  to  be  had  for  money  ?’  More  presented  Holbein 
to  the  king,  who  took  him  into  his  service,  and  rewarded 
him  liberally.  Holbein  continued  in  England,  highly 
esteemed  and  fully  employed  till,  1543,  he  died  of  the 
plague.  Though  chiefly,  and  at  many  periods  of  his  life 
almost  exclusively,  a  portrait-painter,  in  this  style  he 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  takes 
precedence  of  all  his  German  contemporaries.  His  por¬ 
traits  are  not  ideals,  but  nature  apprehended  in  its  most 
intellectual  features;  the  execution  is  rich  and  perfect.  To 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  belong  his  most  celebrated  '■ 
paintings,  including  The  Last  Supper,  The  Dance  of  Death , 
several  pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  two  famous  por. 
traits  of  courtesans,  etc.  At  a  later  period,  his  execution 
is  slighter,  and  his  style  of  coloring  not  entirely  free  from 
the  mannerism  of  those  Flemish  painters  who  had  studied 
in  Italy.  Some  splendid  and  able  portraits  by  Holbein, 
belonging  to  this  period,  are  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  at  Longford  and  Windsor  Castles.  87 
sketches  of  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Holbein  are  still  extant.  His  Dance  of  Death,  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  three  sets  of  alphabet 
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initials,  would  certainly  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  first  wood-engravers,  supposing  them  to  have  been  not 
merely  designed,  but  likewise  engraved  by  him.  This 
opinion  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  the  question  re¬ 
mains  undecided.  A  selection  from  Holbein’s  pictures  in 
the  Basel  library  appeared  in  lithographs  (Basel  1829). 
See  Lives  by  Wornum  (Lond.  1867);  Woltmann  (2d.  ed. 
Leip.  1873-76;  Eng.  trans.  1872);  Cundall  (Lond.  1879). 

HOLBERG,  hol-berch,  Ludvig  :  creator  of  modern  Dan¬ 
ish  literature,  and  the  earliest,  wittiest  and  best  writer  of 
light  comedy  in  Denmark:  1684,  Dec.  3 — 1754,  Jan.  28;  b. 
Bergen,  Norway,  at  the  period  when  Norway  formed  part 
of  the  Danish  dominions.  The  ten  years  which  succeeded 
his  appointment,  1718,  as  prof,  of  metaphysics  in  the  Univ. 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  had  studied  with  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  entering  the  ministry,  embrace  the  most  active 
literary  period  of  his  life;  for  during  that  time  he  com¬ 
posed  his  various  satiri co-heroic  poems  and  romances,  and 
the  greater  number  of  his  numerous  comedies,  still  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  as  the  best  productions  of  their  kind  in 
the  Danish  language.  The  creation  of  a  national  theatre 
1722  by  King  Frederick  IV.,  who  sent  for  French  actors 
to  teach  Danish  players  the  art  of  declamation,  had  led 
Holberg  to  try  his  talents  in  dramatic  writing,  and  with 
great  success.  Wealth  and  honors  poured  in  on  him  as  he 
advanced  in  years  and  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility 
1746.  Holberg  was  not  merely  the  greatest  Danish  writer, 
but  one  of  the  foremost  European  authors  in  his  time.  He 
first  made  Danish  a  literary  language,  and  wrote  a  library 
of  books.  There  have  been  innumerable  editions  of  his 
works.  His  serio-comic  poem,  Peder  Paars,  passed  through 
more  than  20  editions;  Nicolai  Klimii  Iter  Subterraneum 
was  translated  thrice  into  Danish,  ten  times  into  German, 
and  repeatedly  into  most  European  tongues.  Many  of  his 
comedies  remain  masterpieces.  See  Georg  Brandes’s 
Ludvig  Holberg  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  (Berl.  1885). 

HOL'BROOK,  John  Edwards,  American  naturalist:  b. 
Beaufort,  S.  C.,  1794,  Dec.  30;  d.  Norfolk,  Mass.,  1871, 
Sep.  8.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  in  1815,  from  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818, 
began  practice  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1822,  and  in  1824 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina,  a  post  he  held  for  over  30  years. 
In  the  civil  war  he  was  head  of  the  South  Carolina  examin¬ 
ing  board  of  surgeons.  His  American  Herpetology,  or  a 
Description  of  Reptiles  Inhabiting  the  United  States  (1842), 
won  for  him  recognition  among  European  scientists.  He 
published  but  10  numbers  of  his  Ichthyology  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  (1854  et  seq.),  when  the  civil  war  compelled  its  dis¬ 
continuance. 

HOL'COMB,  Silas  Alexander,  American  jurist:  b. 
in  Gibson  county,  Indiana,  1858,  Aug.  25.  He  received  a 
common  school  training,  studied  law  in  Nebraska,  and  in 
1891  was  made  judge  of  the  12th  judicial  district.  He  was 
governor  of  Nebraska  from  1894  to  1898,  having  been 
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elected  by  fusion  of  the  Populist  and  Democratic  voters. 
He  has  been  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nebraska  from 
1900. 

HOL'COMBE,  Chester,  American  diplomatist  and 
author:  b.  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  1844,  Oct.  16.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Union  College  in  1861 ;  and  served  as  interpreter 
and  secretary  to  the  United  States  Legation  in  China, 
1871-85.  Becoming  an  authority  on  the  Chinese  and 
Chinese  affairs,  in  1896  he  acted  for  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  financial  embarrassments.  He  has  published: 
Travels  in  Western  China  (1875);  The  Practical  Effect  of 
Confucianism  upon  the  Chinese  Nation  (1882);  The  Real 
Chinaman  (1895);  The  Real  Chinese  Question  (1899);  etc. 

HOLCONOTI,  n.  hdl'ko-nd-ti  [Gr.  holkos,  drawing  to 
one’s  self,  trailing ;  notos,  the  back]:  fishes  having  marsupial 
pouches. 

HOLCUS  See  Soft  Grass. 

HOLD,  v.  hold  [AS.  healdan,  to  keep,  to  observe:  Ger. 
halten;  Dut.  houden;  Goth,  haldan,  to  hold,  to  preserve: 
Icel  halla ,  guard]:  to  stop;  to  detain;  to  have  or  grasp 
in  the  hand;  to  keep;  to  keep  steady  or  fast;  to  contain; 
to  possess;  to  be  true;  not  to  fail;  to  stick;  to  adhere; 
to  maintain,  as  an  opinion:  N.  a  grasp,  as  with  the 
hands ;  an  embrace ;  power  of  keeping  or  seizing ;  influence! 
a  fortified  place;  a  prison:  Int.  or  Impera.  be  still!  for¬ 
bear!  stop!  Hold'ing,  imp.:  N.  a  tenure;  a  farm  held  of 
a  superior;  land  or  house  rented;  in  Scotch  law,  tenure  of 
heritable  estate,  according  to  the  theory  that  all  the  land  in 
Scotland  is  presumed  to  be  holden  of  the  crown  as  the 
superior,  and  all  persons  who  hold  the  lands  are  called 
vassals.  The  great  proprietors  are  called  crown- vassals, 
and  the  little  proprietors,  who  generally  hold  under  the 
crown-vassals,  are  called  vassals.  The  chief  holding  is 
called  feu-holding  (q.v.):  see  also  Tenure:  Mortifica¬ 
tion:  Burghs.  Held,  pt.  and  pp.  held ,  did  hold. 
Holder,  n.  -er,  one  who  possesses  anything;  a  tenant. 
Hold'fast,  n.  -f&st,  a  long  nail  with  a  catch  or  hook. 
To  hold  back,  to  restrain ;  to  refrain  from  doing  business. 
To  hold  forth,  to  offer ;  to  put  forward ;  to  harangue. 
To  hold  in,  to  restrain;  to  restrain  one’s  self.  To  hold 
off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  To  hold  on,  to  continue;  to 
proceed.  To  hold  out,  to  propose  or  offer;  to  yield  not; 
to  last  or  endure.  To  hold  true  or  good,  to  be  a  fact. 
To  hold  together,  to  remain  in  union.  To  hold  up, 
to  raise;  to  sustain  or  support;  to  continue  fair,  as  the 
weather.  To  hold  one’s  own,  to  keep  one’s  ground. 
To  hold  with,  to  cooperate  with;  to  agree  with;  to  ad¬ 
here  to.  Syn.  of  ‘hold,  v.’:  to  grasp;  gripe;  clutch;  retain; 
consider;  regard;  think  of;  receive;  defend;  have;  suspend; 
fix ;  save ;  confine ;  continue ;  solemnize ;  celebrate ;  conserve ; 
manage;  maintain;  prosecute;  stand;  last;  endure;  refrain; 
— of  ‘hold,  n.’:  gripe;  seizure;  support;  catch;  custody; 
power;  fortress. 

HOLD,  hold  [Dut.  holte,  a  cavity — from  hoi,  hollow,  a 
hole:  Scot,  how,  hollow]:  thejiiterior  cavity  of  a  ship  not 
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inhabited  or  set  aside  for  passengers;  the  space  where  the 
cargo  is  stored:  that  interior  compartment  of  a  vessel 
throughout  her  length  which  is  nearest  to  the  keel.  From 
the  lowermost  deck  it  extends  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ship;  it  is  always  below  the  water-line,  and  dependent  on 
the  hatchways  for  ventilation  and  what  little  natural  light 
it  obtains.  In  merchant  vessels,  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
cargo  is  stored  in  the  hold;  in  men-of-war,  it  contains  the 
bread-room,  filled  with  provisions,  the  water-tanks  for  the 
supply  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  almost  all  miscellaneous 
stores,  such  as  spare  masts,  sails  and  blocks  For  this  lat¬ 
ter  purpose,  the  hold  is  subdivided  into  sections  by  bulk¬ 
heads.  The  after-hold  lies  abaft  the  mainmast,  the 
main-hold  just  before  the  same  mast,  and  the  fore-hold  is 
from  the  bow  nearly  to  the  main  hatchway. 

HOLDEN,  hoVden,  Albert  J.,  American  musician:  h 
Boston  1841.  He  studied  music  in  New  York,  and  sines. 
1855  has  been  organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Pater¬ 
nity  and  at  the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  He  has  composed, 
more  than  300  anthems,  hymns  and  other  church  music, 
but  his  compositions  are  not  confined  to  sacred  music; 
they  include  songs,  ballads,  and  choruses;  he  has  also 
edited  and  compiled  numerous  collections. 

HOLDEN,  Albert  W.,  English  painter:  b.  London 
1848,  July  6.  He  studied  drawing  and  antiquities  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  gained  a  studentship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  where  he  afterward  exhibited.  He  has 
painted  historical  and  humorous  genre  pictures,  and  has 
a  high  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter  Since  1887  he  has 
been  professor  of  fine  arts,  King’s  College,  London. 
Among  the  well  known  works  he  has  exhibited  are:  A 
Bank  Holiday  (1883);  Naughty  Polly  (1898);  The  Annun¬ 
ciation  (1896),  etc. 

HOLDEN,  Edward  Singleton,  ll.d:  astronomer: 
b.  St.  Louis,  1846,  Nov.  5.  He  graduated  in  science 
at  Washington  Univ.  1866,  and  the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  1870; 
became  asst.  prof,  of  philosophy  at  West  Point  1871, 
and  instructor  in  engineering  1872;  resigned  from  the  army 
and  was  appointed  prof,  of  mathematics  in  the  navy  1873; 
asst,  to  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb;  planned  the  telegraph 
time-ball  in  New  York;  appointed  prof,  of  astronomy  in  the 
Wis.  Univ.  and  director  of  the  Washington  Observatory 
1881;  resigned  from  the  navy  1882;  was  pres,  of  the  Cal. 
Univ.  1883-8;  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  1888-98; 
then  appointed  astronomer  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion.  He  has  published  a  large  number  of  scientific 
and  astronomical  works  including  Index  Catalogue  of 
Nebulce  (1877);  Life  of  Sir  William  Herschel  (1881); 
Astronomy  (with  S.  Newcomb,  1892);  Mountain  Obser¬ 
vatories  (1896);  Essays  in  Astronomy  (1900);  etc. 

HOLDEN,  Sir  Isaac,  English  inventor:  b.  Hurlet,  near 
Paisley,  1807,  May  7 ;  d.  Reighley,  Yorkshire,  1897,  Aug.  13. 
While  a  worker  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Paisley  he  fitted  himself 
for  the  post  of  teacher.  While  conducting  an  experiment 
he  discovered  the  lucifer  match,  but  he  secured  no  patent 
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on  the  invention,  the  financial  benefit  of  which  fell  to 
others.  Subsequently  he  was  manager,  then  owner  of  a 
wool-combing  establishment,  and  by  his  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  made  significant  changes  in  that  industry. 
His  shops  at  Bradford,  with  branches  at  Croix  and  Rheims, 
eventually  became  the  largest  of  the  kind,  in  the  world. 
He  was  several  times  elected  to  Parliament  in  the  Liberal 
interests. 

HOLDER,  hol'der ,  Charles  Frederick,  American 
naturalist:  b.  Lynn,  Mass.,  1851,  Aug.  5.  He  studied  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  but  resigned  in  1871 ; 
in  1871-5  waa  assistant  curator  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  from  that  time  turned  his  attention 
to  lecturing  and  literary  work,  and  became  known  as  a 
leading  writer  on  popular  science.  At  Pasadena,  Cal., 
whither  he  removed  in  1885,  he  became  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  professor  of  zoology  in  Throop  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  honorary  curator  of  the  university  museum. 
Among  his  publications  are:  Elements  of  Zoology  (1885); 
Living  Lights  (1887);  Louis  Agassiz,  his  Life  (1892);  Along 
the  Florida  Reef  (1892);  Stories  of  Animal  Life  (1900); 
Half-hours  with  Nature  (1901);  etc. 

HOLDING,  a.  hold'ing  [see  Hold  1]:  in  (E.,  tenacious; 
sticky:  N.  burden  or  chorus  of  song. 

HOLD'ING  O'VER:  in  English  law,  and  similarly  in 
the  laws  of  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  refusal  to 
quit  by  a  tenant,  after  a  regular  notice  to  quit,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  term.  In  such  a  case,  the  tenancy  is  held  to  be  re¬ 
newed  on  the  same  terms  from  year  to  year,  if  the  landlord 
chooses  not  to  enforce  the  quitting ;  but  if  the  tenant  him¬ 
self  gave  the  notice  to  quit,  or  the  landlord  demands  pos¬ 
session  at  the  expiration  of  his  notice,  and  then  the  tenant 
refuses  to  quit,  he  is  thereafter  liable  to  double  rent,  or 
double  value  according  as  the  notice  to  quit  came  from  the 
tenant  or  the  landlord. 

HOLE,  n.  hoi  [AS.,  Dut.,  and  Icel.  hoi;  Ger.  hohl,  hol¬ 
low:  Ger.  hohle,  a  cave]:  an  opening  in  or  through  a  solid 
body ;  an  excavation  in  the  ground ;  a  perforation ;  a  cavity; 
a  mean  place  or  habitation;  a  means  of  escape:  V.  to  dig 
or  make  a  hole  in ;  to  drive  into  a  hole  or  bag,  as  in  billiards. 
Hol'ing,  imp.:  N.  in  coal-mining,  cutting  under  a  seam  of 
coal  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  support  and  facilitate  its  falling 
down.  Holed,  pp.  hold.  Hole  and  corner,  special 
and  private  to  promote  party  ends  or  some  disreputable  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  hole-and-corner  meeting.  Syn.  of  ‘hole,  n.':  ex¬ 
cavation  ;  concavity ;  hollow ;  aperture ;  interstice ;  pit ;  cave ; 
den;  cell;  rent;  fissure;  crevice. 

HOLED-STONES,  n.:  in  anthrop.,  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  prehistoric  stone  monument,  presumably 
sepulchral,  occurring  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Cyprus,  and 
India.  The  size  of  the  hole  varies  considerably,  some  being 
no  larger  than  half  a  crown,  others  affording  a  passage  for 
the  human  body.  Their  purpose  is  unknown.  Fergusson 
speaks  of  the  peculiarly  binding  nature  of  an  oath  sworn  by 
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persons  joining  hands  through  a  holed-stone  at  Stennis;  in 
Scotland  libations  are  poured  through  holed-stones  in  honor 
of  Browny,  the  supposed  guardian  of  bees;  local  supersti¬ 
tion  ascribes  a  curative  property  to  the  Men-an-tol,  near 
Penzance,  and  people  still  creep  through  it  in  the  hope  of 
being  cured  of  rheumatism.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  stone  may  have  been  connected  with  sun-worship. 

HOLES:  when  the  rivet  holes  in  boiler  plates  are 
punched  or  drilled  so  inaccurately  that  they  do  not  coincide 
within  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  their  diameters  when 
the  plates  are  brought  together,  they  are  called  half-lap 
or  half-blind  holes.  When  the  holes  do  not  correspond 
within  the  extent  of  a  whole  diameter  they  are  called 
blind-holes.  In  riveting,  such  holes  are  either  pulled 
together  with  a  drift,  or  they  are  reamed  out  and  larger 
rivets  inserted. 

HOLI,  or  Holee,  n.  ho'le,  or  Hooli,  ho'le  [Mahratta 
Holi,  the  festival  so  called]:  the  great  Hindu  spring 
festival,  beginning  at  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Phalgun 
and  lasting  five  days.  It  is  meant  to  commemorate  the 
gambols  to  which  the  god  Krishna  was  addicted  in  his 
youth.  It  is  the  saturnalia  of  the  Hindus. 

HOLIDAY,  n.  hdl't-da  [holy  and  day:  comp.  Dut.  hey- 
ligh-dagh,  a  sacred  day  (see  Holy)]:  day  of  freedom  from 
labor;  day  of  joy  and  gayety:  Adj.  pertaining  to  a  festival; 
gay.  In  law ,  holiday  means  a  day  appointed  by  the  civil 
authority  for  general  public  observance.  The  appointment 
is  through  legislative  act  or  executive  recommendation. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  national  holiday,  not 
even  July  4.  The  53d  Congress  passed  an  act  making 
Labor  Day  a  public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
various  states  have  followed  with  a  similar  act.  The 
proclamation  of  the  President  designating  a  day  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  only  makes  it  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  territories.  New  Year’s  Day  is  a 
legal  holiday  in  all  the  states  except  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  and  New  Hampshire.  Lincoln’s  Birthday 
(Feb.  12)  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Minne¬ 
sota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Washington’s  Birthday 
(Feb.  22)  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the  states  except  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Decoration  Day  (May  30)  in  all  the  states  except 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas.  Independence 
Day  (Juiy  4)  in  all  the  states  and  territories.  Labor  Day 
(in  general,  the  first  Monday  in  September)  in  all  the 
states  except  Arizona,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  and  North 
Dakota.  Election  Day  and  Christmas  Day  are  generally 
observed  as  legal  holidays  in  all  the  states  and  territories. 
There  are  various  state  holidays,  such  as  Patriot’s  Day 
(April  19)  in  Massachusetts,  Pioneer’s  Day  (Aug.  16)  in 
Utah,  All  Saint’s  Day  (Nov.  1)  in  Louisiana,  Admission 
Day  (Sept.  9)  in  California,  and  Confederate  Memorial 
Day  (May  10)  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  Every 
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Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  legal  holiday  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  in  Newcastle 
County,  Delaware. 

HOLILY,  ad.  hd'li-li  [from  Holy,  which  see]:  with 
sanctity;  piously;  in  OE.,  inviolably. 

HOLINESS,  n.  hd'li-ries  [from  Holy,  which  see]:  free¬ 
dom  from  sin;  moral  goodness;  piety;  purity;  sacredness; 
a  title  of  the  pope. — Syn.:  devotion;  religiousness;  godli¬ 
ness,  sanctity,  righteousness. 

HOLING,  n..  See  under  Hole. 

HOLINSHED,  or  Hollinshed,  hdl'inz-hed,  Raphael: 
English  chronicler:  b.  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c.; 
died  between  1578-82;  of  a  Cheshire  family.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  remembered  is  entitled  The  Chronicles 
of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and  Irelande  (2  vols.  fol.  Lond. 
1577).  This  edition — the  first — is  known  as  the  ‘Shakes¬ 
peare’  edition,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  supplied  the 
great  dramatist  with  materials  for  his  historical  plays. 
It  contained  some  passages  disagreeable  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  which  were  omitted  in  the  second  edition  1587.  A 
modern  edition,  6  vols.,  was  published  1807-8,  with  the 
‘disagreeable  passages'  restored.  Holinshed,  though  the 
principal,  was  not  the  only  author  of  these  Chronicles.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  labors,  among  others,  by  William  Har¬ 
rison,  who  wrote  the  historical  description  of  the  island  of 
Britain;  and  by  Richard  Stanihurst,  who  contributed  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  to  which  John  Hooker 
added  the  ‘Conquest  of  Ireland'  (a  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis).  Holinshed  has  always  been 
a  favorite  with  black-letter  scholars,  and  has  been  freely 
used  by  modern  historians. 

HOLKAR,  hol'ker:  title  of  the  Maharajah  of  Indore 
(q.v.),  long  vested  in  a  powerful  Mahratta  family.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  (1693-1768, 
b.  in  Deccan).  His  last  successor  dying  without  heirs, 
the  E.  India  Company  assumed  the  right  of  nominating 
Mulkerji  Rao  Holkar,  who  was  educated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  govt.,  and  who  has  shown  great 
ability  since  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  1852.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny  1857,  he  took  the  field  in 
support  of  the  British,  but  the  refractory  behavior  of  his 
troops  prevented  his  rendering  any  effective  assistance. 
See  Indore. 

HOLLA,  n.  hdl'd.  See  Hollo. 

HOLLAND,  n.  hdl'l&nd  [Dut.  hoi,  hollow,  and  land — 
lit.,  the  low-lying  land]:  term  which,  while  formerly 
applied  only  to  linens  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  is 
now  used  to  designate  the  glazed  and  unglazed  linen 
cloths  that  are  made  in  many  places.  ‘Brown  Holland’ 
is  a  cloth  that  maintains  much  of  the  original  color  of  the 
retted  flax-fibre,  it  having  been  subjected  to  but  little 
bleaching  or  boiling.  Hol'lands,  n.  plu.  -l&ndz,  Dutch 
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or  a  superior  kind  of  gin  (see  Gin).  Hollander,  n.  a 
Dutchman. 

HOLLAND,  hdl'land:  a  name  frequently  applied  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (q.v.),  though  in  the  strictest 
sense  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  provinces  of  North  and 
South  Holland  (q.v.). 

HOL'LAND,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d., 
etc.:  1788,  Oct.  27 — 1873,  Oct.  27:  b.  Knutsford,  Cheshire: 
eminent  physician.  He  received  his  professional  education 
in  London,  and  subsequently  at  the  Unv.  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  m.d.  1811.  He  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  e.  Europe;  and  1815,  after  his  return  to  England, 
published  Travels  in  Albania,  Thessaly,  etc.,  in  a  4to  vol. 
He  settled  in  London,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  a  distinction  at  that  time  very  rarely 
conferred  on  a  Scottish  m.d.  In  1840,  he  was  appointed 
physician -in-ordinary  to  the  prince  consort,  and  1852, 
physician-in-ordinary  to  the  queen.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  a  baronet.  In  1856,  the  Univ.  of  Oxford  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  d.c.l.,  and  he  like¬ 
wise  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  Harvard  Univ.  In 
1840,  he  published  a  vol.,  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections, 
consisting  of  34  essays,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  In  1852,  his  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology 
appeared,  expansions  of  those  essays  in  his  former  work 
which  treated  of  that  ‘particular  part  of  human  physiology 
which  comprises  the  reciprocal  actions  and  relations  of 
mental  and  bodily  phenomena.'  His  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects  (1862),  relating  to  many  of  the  most  profound  sub¬ 
jects  in -physics,  show  that  if  his  special  studies  had  taken  a 
different  direction,  he  would  have  attained  fame  as  a 
natural  philosopher.  The  Recollections  of  Past  Life  he 
published  1871. 

HOL'LAND,  Lord,  Henry  Richard  Fox,  Vassall- 
Holland,  third  baron,  f.r.s.  English  statesman:  1773, 
Nov.  21- — 1840,  Oct  22;  b.  Winterslow  House,  Wilts; 
nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox;  descended  from  Henry  Fox, 
first  baron,  sec.  of  state  to  George  II.  Holland  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  second  baron,  1774. 
He  went  to  Eton,  thence  to  Christ  Church.  He  was  trained 
for  public  life  by  his  celebrated  uncle,  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  made  his  first  speech  in  the  house  of  lords  1798,  Jan. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Holland  held  the  post  of  lord 
privy  seal  in  the  Grenville  ministry  for  a  few  months.  He 
then  shared  the  long  banishment  of  the  whigs  from  the 
councils  of  their  sovereigh.  During  this  long  and  dreary 
interval,  Holland,  to  use  the  language  of  Macaulay  (who 
has  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory),  was  the  ‘con¬ 
stant  protector  of  all  oppressed  races  and  persecuted  sects.' 
He  held  unpopular  opinions  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
France,  and  signed  a  protest  against  the  detention  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  On  the  other  hand,  he  labored  to 
ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code;  made  manful 
war,  though  a  W.  India  planter,  on  the  slave  trade ;  threw 
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his  whole  heart,  though  a  landowner,  into  the  struggle 
against  the  corn  laws;  and  though  by  rank  and  breeding 
an  aristocrat,  labored  incessantly  to  extend  and  confirm  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  In  1830,  he  becama 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  member  of  the 
reform  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  and  these  posts  he  held  also  in 
the  Melbourne  ministry.  He  died  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington.  In  his  ample  person  and  expressive  features, 
he  resembled  his  celebrated  uncle. 

HOLLAND,  John  P.,  American  inventor;  b.  1841. 
As  one  of  the  most  successful  designers  in  the  interesting 
field  of  submarine  navigation,  Holland  is  well  known. 
.His  first  boat  was  built  in  1875;  a  second  was  launched 
in  1877,  and  a  third  in  1881.  After  a  series  of  severe 
tests,  the  Holland  boat  was  ordered  by  the  United  States 
government  for  the  navy  in  1900.  In  1903  eight  of  the 
submarines  were  put  in  commission.  These  have  a  speed 
varying  from  8.87  to  8  knots,  a  horse-power  of  160  (with 
one  exception),  and  a  displacement  in  general  of  122.55 
tons.  For  some  time  the  inventor  was  interested  in  the 
Holland  Submarine  Boat  Company,  but  from  this  he  has 
now  retired  to  devote  his  time  independently  to  sub¬ 
marines  and  flying  devices.  His  more  recent  designs  callfor 
smaller  and  more  compact  vessels,  with  much  less  compli¬ 
cated  mechanism,  power  of  remaining  longer  submerged, 
and  increased  safety  in  operation.  See  Submarine 
Navigation. 

HOLLAND,  Josiah  Gilbert,  m.d.:  1819,  July  24 — 
1881,  Oct.  12;  b.  Belchertown,  Mass.:  author  and  poet. 
He  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  1844,  practiced  a  short  time  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  taught  school  in  Richmond,  Va.,  was  supt.  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  became  editorially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Springfield  Republican,  Mass.  1849.  He 
followed  daily  journalism  till  1866,  and  as  editor  and  part 
owner  started  Scribner's  Monthly  1870,  which  became  The 
Century  1881.  Having  removed  to  New  York,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city 
1872,  and  during  part  of  his  service  was  its  pres. ;  and  he 
was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  several  years.  Holland  began 
his  literary  career  soon  after  graduation  by  contributing 
several  articles  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  for 
six  month  conducted  a  literary  paper  of  his  own.  While 
on  the  Springfield  Republican  he  wrote  a  series  of  popular 
social  and  domestic  essays,  and  published  his  first  book 
History  of  Western  Massachusetts,  2  vols.  (1885).  This  was 
followed  by  his  first  story  The  Bay  Path:  a  Colonial  Tale 
(1857).  About  this  time  he  began  another  series  of  essays, 
Timothy  Titcomb’s  Letters  to  Young  People,  Married  and. 
Single,  which  was  very  popular  and  Composed  his  third 
book  (1858).  The  same  year  he  published  Bitter  Sweet:  a 
Poem  in  Dramatic  Form.  In  1865  he  brought  out  a  popular 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  1867  Kathrina:  Her  Life  and  Mine 
in  a  Poem;  and  1868  made  a  tour  of  Europe.  Beside  the 
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above  he  published  Gold  Foil  (1859);  Miss  Gilbert's  Career 
(1860) ;  Lessons  in  Life  (1861) ;  Letters  to  the  Joneses( 1863) ; 
Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects  (1865) ;  The  Marble  Pro¬ 
phecy,  and  Other  Poems  (1872);  Arthur  Bonnicastle,  and 
Garnered  Sheaves  (1873) ;  Ths  R'istress  of  the  Manse  (1874) ; 
The  Story  of  Seve?i-oaks  (1875);  and  Nicholas  Minium 
(1876).  All  his  works  were  of  the  highest  moral  tone, 
and  many  of  them  obtained  very  great  popularity. 

HOLLAND,  Thomas  Erskine,  English  jurist:  b. 
Brighton,  1835,  July  17.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1863,  in  1874  became  a  reader  in  English 
aw  at  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterward  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  University  of  Perugia  appointed  him 
to  an  honorary  professorship  in  recognition  of  his  attain¬ 
ments.  His  best  known  work  is  his  Elements  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  (1880;  9th  ed.  1900),  to  which  was  awarded  the 
Swinney  prize  (1894),  decennially  bestowed  for  the  best 
book  published  on  jurisprudence,  and  which  is  now  a 
standard  text-book  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  further:  An  Essay  on  Composition  Deeds  (1864); 
Essays  on  the  Form  of  the  Law  (1870);  The  European 
Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question  (1885);  Studies  in  Inter¬ 
national  Law  (1898),  and  other  works. 

HOLLAND,  William  J.,  American  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man  and  educator:  b.  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  1848,  Aug.  16.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1869,  from  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1874,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  a  pastor  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1874-91.  In  1891-1901  he  was  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Alle¬ 
gheny),  and  in  1897  was  appointed  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  at  Pittsburg.  In  1887  and  1889  he  was  naturalist 
of  the  United  States  eclipse  expeditions  to  Japan  and  West 
Africa  respectively.  A  recognized  authority  on  museum 
administration  and  zoology,  he  wrote  numerous  scientific 
papers  in  learned  publications,  and  The  Butterfly  Book 
(1898). 

HOL'LAND,  New:  former  name  of  the  island  or  conti¬ 
nent  of  Australia  (q  v.). 

HOL'LAND,  North:  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  bet.  52°  10'  and  53°  18'  n.  lat.,  4°  30'  and 
5°  20'  e.  long. ;  1,050  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  1,001,799.  North 
Holland  consists  of  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  mainland  at 
its  s.  extremity,  and  of  the  islands  of  Wieringen,  Texel,  and 
Vlieland,  at  its  n.  extremity.  It  is  bounded  w.  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  and  e.  by  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  surface  i<? 
marshy  and  in  many  places  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  whose  encroachments  it  is  protected  by  dunes  and 
dikes,  while  canals  intersect  and  drain  it  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Amstel.  The  canal  from  Amster¬ 
dam  to  Nieuwediep  is  an  important  water-way,  though 
now  superseded  (for  large  ships)  by  one  through  the  penin¬ 
sula,  opened  1876,  Nov.  1.  The  Haarlem  Lake  (q.v.)  has 
been  drained  and  converted  into  productive  land,  with  pop. 
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estimated  about  15,000;  but  there  remain  various  small 
lakes  or  ponds  in  the  marshy  districts.  The  chief  towns 
of  the  province  are  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Alkmaar,  Zaan- 
dam  or  Saardam  (q.v.). 

HOL'LAND,  Parts  of.  See  Lincolnshire. 

HOL'LAND,  South:  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  between  51°  45'  and  52°  20'  n.  lat.,  and  3°  50' 
and  5°  10'  e.  long.;  1,162  sq.  m.,  Pop.  (1901)  1,194,463. 
Bounded  n.  by  N.  Holland,  e.  by  Utrecht  and  Gelder- 
land,  s.  by  the  Maas,  which  separates  it  from  Zeeland  and 
N.  Brabant,  w.  by  the  German  Ocean.  S.  Holland  com¬ 
prises  the  land  around  the  embouchures  of  the  Rhine  and 
Maas,  which  in  its  southern  portion  is  divided  into  several 
islands — viz.,  Voorne,  Overflackkee,  and  Goeree,  Putten, 
Ysselmonde,  Beijerland,  etc.  The  country  is  flat  and  low, 
and  is  broken  by  no  elevation  beyond  the  downs,  which  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  sea.  Streams  and  canals  intersect  it  in  all 
directions,  and  it  abounds  with  lakes  and  with  polders ,  or 
lands  that  have  been  recovered  from  the  sea  or  lakes  by 
draining.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  the  Biesbosch, 
land  recovered  from  a  marshy  lake  which  was  formed  by 
the  terrible  inundation  of  1421.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Old  Rhine,  the  Yssel,  Lek,  Maas,  and  Merwede.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  S.  Holland  are  the  Hague,  Leyden,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Dordrecht,  Gorinchem,  Brielle,  Gouda,  Delft,  and 
Schiedam  (q.v.).  The  two  provinces  of  Holland  rank 
among  the  most  populous  districts  of  Europe,  and  their 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  industry  and  habits  of 
cleanliness.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  a  million  in  N.  and  S.  Holland,  and  the  preparation  of 
butter  and  cheese,  are  principal  industries  in  the  rural 
districts.  Alkmaar  in  N.  Holland,  and  Gouda  in  S.  Holland, 
are  the  great  centres  of  the  cheese-trade,  at  Alkmaar 
averaging  annually  about  8,705  cwts.  The  provinces  of 
Holland  have  the  largest  share  of  the  national  commerce 
and  wealth. 

HOLLAND,  Mich.,  city,  in  Ottawa  County,  at  the  head 
of  Black  Lake,  which  is  really  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  on  the  Pere  Marquette  railroad ;  about  80  miles  west 
of  Lansing  and  25  miles  southwest  of  Grand  Rapids. 
It  has  direct  communication  by  steamers  with  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  other  lake  ports.  Holland  was  settled 
in  1847  by  a  Dutch  colony,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
of  Dutch  descent.  In  1867  it  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
It  is  located  in  an  agricultural  region,  once  a  lumber 
section.  The  manufactures  are  largely  articles  made  of 
wood,  but  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  growing  in  importance. 
The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  planing- 
mills,  furniture,  tub,  and  basket  factories,  flour-mills, 
tanneries,  wood- working  machinery  shops,  pickling-plants, 
beet-sugar  factory,  grain  elevators,  and  creameries.  The 
manufacture  of  launches  is  also  an  important  industry  of 
Holland.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  manufactures,  and 
in  grain  and  vegetables.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
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electric-light  plant  and  the  waterworks.  Holland  is  the 
seat  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  of  Hope 
College,  both  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America.  It  has  a  number  of  fine  public  buildings,  and 
a  free  public  library.  The  summer  resorts  on  Black  Lake 
add  to  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  city.  Pop.  10,490. 

HOLLEY,  htil'li,  Alexander  Lyman,  ll.d.:  1832,  July 
20 — 1882,  Jan.  29';  b.  Lakeville  Conn.:  metallurgist  and 
civil  engineer.  He  graduated  in  science  at  Brown  Univ. 
1853,  spent  four  years  as  draughtsman  and  machinist  in 
locomotive-works  and  machine-shops,  contributed  more 
than  200  articles  to  the  New  York  Times  and  the  American 
Railway  Review  on  engineering  and  mechanical  topics 
1858-63,  went  to  England  to  study  the  Bessemer  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacturing  steel  1863,  established  the  first 
American  Bessemer  plant  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1865;  and 
subsequently  planned  and  built  the  works  at  Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg,  Joliet,  N.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  aided 
in  planning  those  at  Cambria,  Bethlehem,  and  Scranton, 
in  Penn.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  1875,  vice-president  of  the  American  Soc 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  the  American  Soc.  of 
Civil  Engineers,  member  of  the  U.  S.  board  for  testing 
metals,  and  lecturer  on  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in 
Columbia  College  School  of  Mines.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  important  technical  works,  and  received 
the  degree  ll.d.  from  Brown  Univ.  1878. 

HOLLEY,  hdl'li,  Marietta  (pen-name,  Josiah  Allen’s 
Wife):  born  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  1844.  In 
early  life,  she  wrote  poetry  which  attracted  attention, 
and  many  of  her  verses  were  widely  copied  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  some  reprinted  in  England.  Afterward,  wishing 
to  help  her  parents  she  commenced  writing  humorous 
prose,  and  quickly  achieved  a  remarkable  success.  Most 
of  her  life  has  been  passed  in  the  town  in  which  she  was 
born.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals, 
she  has  written:  My  Opinions  and  Betsy  Bobbetts  (1873); 
My  Wayward  Pardner  (1880);  The  Mormon  Wife  (poem) 
(1880);  Miss  Richard’s  Boy  (1883);  Sweet  Cicely  (1885); 
Samantha  at  the  Centennial  (1887);  Miss  Jones’  Quilting 
(1887);  Poems  (1887);  Samantha  at  Saratoga  (1887); 
Samantha  Among  the  Brethren  (1890),  considered  one  of 
her  best  works;  Samantha  Among  the  Colored  Folks  (1892); 
Samantha  at  the  World’s  Fair  (1894) ;  Samantha  in  Europe 
(1896);  Around  the  World  with  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife  (1900). 
Her  writings  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign 
tongues. 

HOLLIDAY,  hol'i-da,  Ben:  1819-1887,  July  8;  b.  Bour¬ 
bon  co.,  Ky.:  pioneer.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  w.  Mo. 
and  Kan. ;  contractor  for  army  supplies  during  the  Mexican 
war;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  San  Francisco  and 
Salt  Lake  City  1849-52 ;  established  the  first  mail  and  over¬ 
land  express  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal.,  covering  a 
large  territory  with  a  fast  pony  service;  and  subsequently 
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became  a  Pacific  steamship  and  Nev.  mine  owner.  From 
the  proceeds  of  his  celebrated  Ophir  mine,  he  laid  out  a 
grand  estate  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  with  a  $1,000,000 
stone  residence,  private  chapel,  and  mortuary  building. 
Legal  complications  reduced  his  great  wealth  to  a  bare  com¬ 
petency,  and  he  passed  his  last  years  in  Portland,  Ore. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  the  French  Count  de  Pour- 
tales  and  the  other  Baron  de  Bussiere. 

HOLLIDAYSBURG,  hdl'i-daz-berg :  town,  cap.  of 
Blair  co.,  Penn.;  on  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  and  of  the  Juniata  river;  8  m.  s.  of  Altoona.  There 
are  valuable  coal  and  iron  mines  and  limestone  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  town  has  foundries,  blast 
furnaces,  rolling-mills,  machine-shops,  and  nail,  mining, 
and  farming  implements  factories.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hollidaysburg  Female  Seminary.  Pop.  3,050. 

HOLLIS,  Thomas:  1659-1731,  Feb.;  b.  England.  He 
accumulated  a  fortune  in  mercantile  business  in  London, 
and  made  donations  to  Harvard  College.  He  founded  the 
Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  there  1721 ;  and  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  1727.  Among 
his  gifts  to  the  college  were  fonts  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
type,  and  many  books.  i 

HOLLO,  or  Holloa,  int.  Ml-ld' ,  also  spelled  Hol'la, 
and  Hol'lo  [F.  hold,  ho  there!]:  an  exclamation  used  in 
calling  to  some  one  at  a  distance  to  stop  or  wait;  a  word 
expressive  of  surprise:  V.  to  call  the  attention  of  some  one 
at  a  distance:  N.  a  shout,  a  word  of  command  to  stop. 
Hollo'ing,  imp.:  Holloed,  pp.  hul'-lod' .  Holloa  is  a 
different  word  from  Halloo,  which  see. 

HOLLOW,  a.  hol'lo  [from  Hole,  which  see]:  having  an 
empty  space  within;  not  solid;  deep;  not  sincere  or  faith¬ 
ful;  not  real;  false:  N.  any  depression  of  surface;  a  cavity; 
a  pit;  a  groove:  V.  to  dig  or  scoop  out;  to  excavate: 
Ad,  without  difficulty,  as  he  carries  it  hollow;  without  a 
chance  of  success,  or  beyond  a  doubt,  as  he  was  beaten 
hollow— set  phrase  below.  Hol'lowing,  imp.  Hol'¬ 
lo  wed,  pp.  -lod.  Hol'lo wly,  ad.  -It,  in  a  hollow  manner; 
dishonestly;  insincerely.  Hol' lowness,  n.  state  of  being 
hollow ;  insincerity ;  deceit.  Hollow-hearted,  insincere; 
treacherous.  Hollow  square,  in  a  body  of  foot ,  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square  with  an  unoccupied  space 
in  the  middle.  Hollow-stays,  hollow  stay-bolts  inserted 
through  the  inside  and  outside  sheets  of  the  furnace  near 
the  crown-sheet,  through  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
furnace  to  increase  the  combustion.  Hollow  structures, 
the  frames,  standards,  and  parts  of  large  machines  and 
structures,  made  hollow  from  motives  of  economy,  or  to 
reduce  their  weight  while  retaining  their  strength.  They 
are  represented  by  the  various  forms  of  box  girders,  base 
plates,  columns,  etc.  Hollow-eyed,  having  the  eyes  sunk 
in  the  head.  I  beat  him  hollow,  a  probable  corruption  of 
the  phrase  T  beat  him  wholly.'  that  is  ‘completely.’— 
Syn  of  'hollow,  n.':  concavity;  excavation;  cavern;  den; 
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hole;  bore;  opening;  hollowness; — of  'hollow,  a.’:  vacant; 
empty ;  concave ;  sunken ;  low ;  faithless ;  deceitful ;  insincere  ; 
dishonest ;  treacherous. 

HOL'LOW-WARE:  trade  term,  for  such  common  iron 
utensils  as  are  hollow,  e.g.,  caldrons,  saucepans,  kettles,  etc 
There  are  two  classes  of  iron  goods  so-called — viz.,  cast 
iron  hollow-ware  and  wrougkt-iron  hollow-ware.  Both 
include  cooking  and  other  vessels  for  domestic  use,  and 
comprise  also  some  other  articles,  such  as  coffee-mills, 
which  are  molded  and  finished  in  a  similar  way.  Wrought- 
iron  hollow-ware  is  made  largely  by  the  process  of  stamp¬ 
ing  (q.v.),  but  a  great  deal  is  made  by  the  older  way  of 
joining  pieces  together.  Vessels  of  this  kind  not  intended 
for  cooking  are  generally  coated  with  zinc,  while  those  for 
cooking  have  usually  a  coating  of  tin.  Both  metals  are  put 
on  the  iron  by  immersion.  There  is  also  a  process  in  use 
for  coating  the  surface  with  silicious  enamel,  described 
below.  Since  the  introduction  of  these  methods  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  beautifying  the  surface  of  iron,  domestic 
vessels  of  this  metal  have  greatly  taken  the  place  of  those 
of  copper  and  brass. 

Cast-iron  hollow-ware  is  finished  in  three  ways — some  of 
it  is  enamelled,  some  tinned,  and  some  of  it  is  left  black,  or 
un tinned ;  but  there  is  comparatively  little  of  the  last  now 
used.  The  process  by  which  tinned  hollow-ware  is  made 
was  patented  by  Jonathan  Taylor,  a  Birmingham  workman, 
1779.  It  is  conducted  as  follows:  A  vessel,  such  as  a  sauce¬ 
pan  or  goblet,  is  cast  in  a  mold  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way 
from  an  iron  or  a  brass  pattern:  see  Founding.  The  vessel 
is  then  annealed,  to  soften  the  cast-iron  preparatory  to 
turning,  and  such  articles  are  then  turned  quite  smooth  on 
the  inside,  by  means  of  a  common  lathe  when  they  are  cir¬ 
cular  and  by  an  oval  lathe  when  they  are  oval  like  fish- 
pans,  a  workman  holding  and  directing  the  tool  in  both 
cases.  Self  acting  lathes  have  been  tried,  but  hitherto 
without  saving  in  the  cost.  The  operation  of  tinning  fol¬ 
lows,  and  is  performed  by  the  workman  pouring  small 
quantities  of  melted  tin  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  which  he 
rubs  on  with  a  piece  of  cork,  gradually  going  over  the  whole 
surface.  A  little  salammoniac  is  thrown  in  during  the  process 
to  make  the  tin  adhere.  Handles  of  malleable  iron  are  then 
put  upon  sueh  vessels  as  require  them,  and  the  finish  is 
given  by  coating  the  outside  with  a  black  varnish  dried 
in  a  stove.  The  covers  of  saucepans  are  made  of  tin-plate, 
those  for  tea-kettles  of  cast-iron. 

For  enamelling  of  cast  hollow- ware  a  patent  was  taken 
out  in  England  as  early  as  1799 ;  but  the  process  then  intro¬ 
duced,  in  which  the  enamel  contained  lead  and  tin,  was 
ultimately  abandoned.  A  subsequent  patent  has  been  more 
successful.  The  enamel  is  applied  to  the  cast-iron  in  two 
coatings,  one  of  which  forms  the  body  of  the  enamel,  and 
the  other  the  glaze,  both  being  free  from  metallic  oxides. 
It  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  it 
does  not  resist  the  action  of  acid  substances  in  culinary 
operations.  As  iron,  in  common  with  most  metals,  differs 
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from  any  vitreous  enamel  in  the  rate  of  its  expansibility  by 
heat,  there  is  of  course  a  difficulty  in  securing  the  perma¬ 
nent  adhesion  of  the  two  substances,  especially  with  such 
an  article  as  a  cooking-vessel.  In  cast-iron  vessels  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  practically  overcome. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
varieties  of  hollow-ware,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  kind 
made  of  enamelled  cast-iron  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for 
cooking  purposes,  though  it  is  about  one-fifth  dearer  than 
when  merely  tinned,  and  is,  moreover,  not  liked  by  cooks 
for  any  but  small-sized  vessels,  on  account  of  its  being 
somewhat  heavy.  Enamelled^  wrought-iron  cooking- vessels 
are  much  lighter  to  handle,  but  upon  them  the  enamel  does 
not  stand  nearly  so  well,  probably  because  the  compara¬ 
tively  rapid  heating  of  the  thin  iron  of  which  they  are  made, 
more  rapidly  destroys  the  adherence  of  the  two  substances. 
A  great  deal  of  cast-iron  tinned  hollow-ware  is  now  made 
without  being  turned,  an  omission  easily  detected. 

HOLLS,  holz,  George  Frederick  William,  American 
lawyer  and  statesman:  b.  Zelienople,  Pa.,  1857,  July  1; 
d.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1903,  July  23.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  in  1 878,  and  from  the  law  school  there  two  years 
later.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  established  a  large 
law  practice  in  New  York  city,  becoming  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Holls,  Wagner  &  Burghard;  in  his  later  life 
he  visited  Europe  frequently  and  became  widely  known 
there,  especially  in  Germany  where  he  established  a  branch 
of  his  law  firm.  He  was  prominent  in  philanthropic  work, 
being  for  years  an  officer  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  a 
director  of  the  Charities  Organization  Society.  He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party.  In  1893 
he  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  cities,  and  author 
of  several  amendments.  At  the  time  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  he  was  very  influential  in  arousing  interest  and 
obtaining  a  large  delegation  from  the  United  States. 
He  was  secretaiy  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  (1899),  was  the  American  member  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  arbitration  treaty,  and  author  of  the 
clause  on  ‘Special  Mediation/  He  was  afterward  appointed 
a  member  of  the  permanent  international  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  A  few  months  before  his  death  President  Roosevelt 
asked  him  to  umpire  the  adjustment  of  claims  between 
Germany  and  England  and  Venezuela,  but  he  declined. 
He  wrote:  Sancta  Sophia  and  Troitza  (1888);  Compulsory 
Voting  (1891);  and  The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague 
and  its  Bearings  on  International  Law  and  Policy  (1900). 

HOLLY,  n.  hdl'ti,  called  also  the  Holm  [AS.  holegn; 
OE.  hollen;  W.  celyn;  Gael,  cuilionn,  holly],  (Ilex):  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs  of  nat.  ord.  Aquifoliacece,  natives  chiefly 
of  temperate  climates;  with  evergreen,  leathery,  shining, 
and  generally  spinous  leaves;  small  flowers  which  have  a 
4-5-toothed  calyx,  a  wheel-shaped  4-5-cleft  corolla,  4  or 
5  stamens,  and  the  fruit  globose  and  fleshy,  with  4  or  5 
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stones  (nuts).  The  Common  holly  (I.  aqui folium),  the  only 
European  species,  and  native  also  of  parts  of  Asia,  is  a 
well-known  ornament  of  woods,  parks,  and  shrubberies  in 
Britain,  the  stiffness  of  its  habit  being  so  compensated  by 
the  abundance  of  its  branchlets  and  leaves,  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens.  It  attains  greater 
size  and  luxuriance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
parts  of  its  geographic  range,  often  appearing  in  the  former 
as  a  tree  20  to  50  ft.  high,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  generally 
a  mere  bush.  It  prefers  light  soils.  There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  holly,  produced,  or  perpetuated,  by  cultivation, 
exhibiting  great  diversity  in  the  leaves,  of  which  the  Hedge¬ 
hog  Holly  may  be  mentioned  as  extremely  sinuous  and 
spinous,  while  others  are  prized  for  their  color,  golden, 
silver-blotched,  etc.  The  flowers  of  the  holly  are  whitish, 
axillary,  nearly  umbellate;  the  fruit  small,  scarlet,  rarely 
yellow  or  white.  The  abundance  of  the  fruit  adds  much 
to  the  ornamental  character  of  the  tree  in  winter,  and 
affords  food  for  birds;  but  to  man  it  is  purgative,  emetic, 
and  diuretic,  and  in  larger  quantities  poisonous.  The 
leaves  are  inodorous,  have  a  mucilaginous  bitter  and  some¬ 
what  austere  taste,  and  have  been  used  medicinally  in 
cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  also 
as  an  astringent  and  tonic  to  correct  a  tendency  to  diar¬ 
rhea,  etc.  The  leaves  and  small  branches,  chopped,  are 
sometimes  used  for  feeding  sheep  in  severe  winters.  The 
root  and  bark  are  emollient,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 
Bird-lime  (q.v.),  is  made  from  the  inner  bark.  The  wood 
is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  very  hard  and  fine-grained, 
and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  musical-instru¬ 
ment  makers,  etc.,  and  sometimes  for  wood-engraving. 
Handles  of  tools  and  handles  of  metal  tea-pots  are  often 
made  of  it.  The  holly  is  often  planted  for  hedges,  as  it 
bears  clipping  well,  and  makes  an  excellent  fence.  A  holly 
hedge  may  either  be  kept  low,  or  allowed  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  ft.  In  the  gardening  of  former  days, 
hollies  were  often  clipped  into  fantastic  shapes. — The  name 
holly  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  branches 
and  berries  to  decorate  churches  at  Christmas,  from  which 
the  tree  was  called  Holy  Tree. — Numerous  other  species 
of  holly  are  found  in  N.  America,  most  of  them  in  swampy 
situations;  among  these  are  the  Inkberry,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Black  Alder  or  Winterberry,  also  a  species  nearly 
resembling  the  English.  Others  are  found  in  S.  America, 
Nepaul,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. — Mate  (q.v.), 
or  Paraguay  Tea,  is  the  leaf  of  a  S.  American  species  of 
holly.  (I.  Paraguensis). 

HOLLYHOCK,  n.  hdl'li-hok  [AS.  hoc;  W.  hocys,  mal¬ 
lows,  and  holly — so  called  from  being  supposed  to  have 
been  first  brought  from  the  Holy  Land],  ( Althcea  rosea): 
plant  of  nat.  ord.  Malvaceae ,  commonly  referred  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  Marsh  Mallow  (q.v.).  It  has  a  tall, 
straight,  hairy  stem ;  heart-shaped,  crenate,  wrinkled,  5- 
7  angled  leaves,  and  large  axillary  flowers,  almost  without 
stalks;  the  leaves  diminishing  into  bracts,  and  the  upper 
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Cart  of  the  stem  forming  a  spike;  the  petals  hairy  at  the 
.  asG-  The  hollyhock  is  a  native  of  India,  s.  Europe,  etc.,  is 
in  almost  every  garden  in  India,  and  has  been  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  in  Britain  from  a  very  early  period.  At 
present,  it  is  a  favorite  flower  in  Britain  and  America;  and 
varieties,  the  result  of  cultivation,  are  very  numerous.  It 
varies  much  in  color  of  flowers,  and  double  and  semi¬ 
double  varieties  are  common.  It  is  an  autumnal  flower, 
continuing  till  the  frost  sets  in.  It  is  a  biennial  or  peren¬ 
nial  plant.  The  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  8-15  ft.,  un¬ 
branching,  or  nearly  so.  The  fibres  of  the  plant  have 
been  made  into  yarn,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  if  it  is  really 
valuable  for  cultivation  on  this  account,  or  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper.  It  is  probable  that  it  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  advantage  to  afford  green  fodder  for  cattle, 
which  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance  if  the  plant  is  prevented  from 
flowering.  The  flowers  are  mucilaginous  and  demulcent, 
and  are  sometimes  used  like  those  of  mallows  and  marsh 
mallows.  The  leaves  yield  a  fine  blue  dye  — The  Chinese 
Holly  (A.  Chinensis )  is  an  allied  species. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS:  town  in  n.  Mississippi,  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  railway,  25  m.  s.  of  its  junction  with  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  line.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  n.  Mississippi, 
and  contains  several  churches,  four  academies,  a  bank,  and 
two  or  three  newspapers,  with  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and 
merchandise.  Pop.  3,000. 

HOL'LY  WA'TER-WORKS.  See  Water  Supply. 
HOLM,  n.  holm  or  hom  [AS.  holen,  holm  or  alder-tree 
(see  Holly)]:  the  evergreen  oak;  the  Quercus  ilex,  ord. 
Cupuliferce ,  or  Corylacece;  also  a  name  given  to  the  holly. 

HOLM,  n.  holm  or  hom,  spelled  also  Holme — generally 
when  part  of  a  compound  word  [Norw.  holm,  a  small 
island:  Icel.  holmr,  an  islet:  Dan.  holm,  a  holm,  a  quay; 
Dut.  holm,  a  sand-bank:  AS.  holm,  the  deep  sea]:  a  slight 
elevation,  or  a  rising  ground;  a  river  islet;  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  low  flat  rich  land  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

HOLMES,  homz,  Abiel,  American  Unitarian  clergyman 
and  annalist:  b.  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1763,  Dec.  24;  d. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1837,  June  4.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1783,  and  became  subsequently  a  tutor  in 
the  college,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  his  theological 
studies.  In  1785  he  was  settled  over  a  parish  at  Midway, 
Ga.,  where  he  remained  till  1798.  Returning  north  he 
became  pastor  of  the  first  parish  in  Cambridge,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  fill  the  office  till  1832,  Sept.  26.  Besides  publish¬ 
ing  a  Life  of  President  Stiles  in  1978,  he  was  the  author 
also  of  Annals  of  America  (1805),  which  gave  him  a  high 
reputation  for  care  and  accuracy.  It  was  republished  in 
England  in  1813.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the 
collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in 
Vol.  XXVII.  of  which  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  his 
publications. 

HOLMES,  o-mes Augusta  Mary  Anne,  French  com- 
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poser:  b.  Paris  1847;  d.  there  1903,  Jan.  She  studied 
composition  with  Lambert,  Klose,  and  Cesar  Franck,  and 
began  her  career  as  a  pianist.  Her  first  work  of  magnitude 
was  a  setting  of  the  psalm  In  Exitu  sung  for  the  first  time 
in  1873.  She  later  wrote  considerable  music,  including 
100  songs,  characterized  by  much  grace  of  expression. 
In  the  larger  forms  her  compositions  include  the  well- 
known  symphony  Hero  et  Leandre;  three  other  symphonies, 
Lutece,  which  in  1879  won  third  prize  in  an  open  competi¬ 
tion  directed  by  the  Paris  municipality.  Les  Argonautes 
and  Irlande;  the  symphonic  poems,  Les  Sept  Ivresses; 
Roland,  Pologne,  Au  Pays  Bleu ;  an  ode  of  triumph,  Patrie; 
a  four-act  lyric  opera,  Le  Montagne  Noire  (Grand  Opera 
1895),  and  an  allegorical  cantata,  La  Vision  de  la  Reine. 

HOLMES,  Burton,  American  traveler  and  lecturer:  b. 
Chicago,  1870,  Jan.  8.  After  a  secondary  education  at 
Chicago  he  traveled  in  all  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
Corsica,  Greece,  and  Thessaly,  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Philippines,  and  China.  About  1890  he  became  known  as  a 
platform  lecturer,  giving  in  popular  form  the  results  of  his 
observations.  In  1907  he  published  the  Burton  Holmes 
Travelogues. 

HOLMES,  Mary  Jane  Hawes,  American  novelist:  b. 
Brookfield,  Mass. ;  d.  there  1907,  Oct.  7.  She  was  married 
to  Daniel  Holmes,  a  lawyer  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  has  since  resided.  She  has  published  many  volumes 
of  domestic  fiction  which  had  have  an  extraordinarily  wide 
circulation  but  in  which  the  literary  element  is  slight. 
Among  her  novels  are:  Tempest  and  Sunshine  (1854)  (per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  of  them  all);  Lena  Rivers  (1856); 
Marian  Gray  (1863);  Milbank  (1871);  Queenie  Hetherton 
(1883). 

HOLMES,  Nathaniel,  American  jurist  and  Shakes¬ 
pearian  scholar:  b.  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  1815,  Jan.  2;  d. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1901,  Feb.  26.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1837  and  after  admisison  to  the  bar  in 
1839  began  to  practice  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Missouri  1865-9,  and  Royal  professor 
of  law  at  Harvard  1868-72.  He  retired  from  his  profession 
in  1883  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  study  and 
authorship.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  Baconian 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  which  he 
defends  in  his  work,  The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare  (1866). 
In  1888  he  published  Realistic  Idealism  in  Philosovhv 
Itself. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  physician, 
author:  1809,  Aug.  29-1994,  Oct.  7;  b.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
3d  son  of  Abiel  Holmes,  d.d.  (1763-1837),  who  for  40 
years  was  pastor  of  the  first  Congl.  Church,  Cambridge. 
Holmes  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1829,  and  entered  on 
the  study  of  law,  but  soon  adopted  the  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  studied  in  Europe,  graduated  m.d.  1836,  and 
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two  years  afterward  was  appointed  proi.  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  Dartmouth  College;  and  1847,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  chair  at  Harvard,  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  which  is  at  Boston.  This  post  he  resigned  1882. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  1857,  he 
become  one  of  its  first  contributors,  and  has  written  for  it 
ever  since — many  of  his  most  popular  works  being  first 
published  in  that  magazine.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
anatomist  and  for  his  researches  in  microscopy  and  auscul¬ 
tation;  but  beyond  medical  and  scientific  circles  he  is 
revered  for  his  voluminous  writings,  which  comprise  nearly 
every  form  of  literature.  Whether  he  allowed  free  play  to 
his  quaint  humor,  deep  pathos,  or  sturdy  practical  wisdom, 
he  wrote  and  spoke  in  simple  language  and  with  a  re¬ 
markable  charm  of  presentation.  His  poems  and  addresses 
on  special  occasions — usually  familiar  or  semi-confidential 
in  tone — are  widely  acknowledged  as  models  of  English 
linguistic  purity.  Though  for  many  years  a  popular 
lyceum  lecturer,  his  choicest  works  in  prose  and  verse 
were  originally  written  for  college  commencements  or 
college  literary  societies.  He  began  writing  verse  while 
a  Harvard  student,  contributing  to  his  class  paper,  and 
renting  an  original  poem  at  commencement.  The  year 
after  his  graduation,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  movement 
to  break  up  the  famous  old  frigate  Constitution,  he  wrote 
the  thrilling  protest  Old  Ironsides,  and  while  studying  law 
many  humorous  poems,  e.g.  Evening  by  aTailor  and  The 
Height  of  the  Ridiculous.  He  published  his  first  collection 
of  poems  (45)  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  in  medicine. 
In  the  next  two  years  he  gained  two  Boylston  prizes  with 
medical  essays  (pub.  Boston  1838).  From  that  time  till  he 
joined  the  Atlantic  Monthly  staff  he  published  an  edition 
of  Marshall  Hall’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  (1839),  Lectures  on 
Homoeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions  (1842);  Report  on 
Medical  Literature,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  National 
Medical  Assoc.  (1848),  and  Puerperal  Fever  as  a  Private 
Pestilence  (1855).  His  other  scientific  works  are  Currents 
and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical  Science  (1861);  Border- 
Lines  in  some  Provinces  of  Medical  Science  (1862),  and 
Medical  Essays,  a  re-issue  of  some  of  the  preceding  (1883). 
Of  his  succeeding  volumes  of  poetry  Urania  appeared  1846, 
Astroea:  The  Balance  of  Illusions  1850,  Songs  in  Many  Keys 
1861,  Songs  of  Many  Seasons  1875,  and  The  Iron  Gate  1880. 
His  first  contribution  to  the  Altantic  Monthly  was  a  series 
of  social,  colloquial  essays,  interpersed  with  poems,  en¬ 
titled  The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table  (in  book  form 
1859).  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  series,  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast  Table  (book  1860),  and  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  c.,  by  the  concluding  series,  The  Poet  at 
the  Breakfast  Table  (book  1872).  Two  novels  also  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  this  period,  Elsie  Venner :  a  Romance  of  Des¬ 
tiny,  2  vols.  (1861),  and  The  Guardian  Angel,  2  vols.  (1868). 
A  collection  of  magazine  essays,  Soundings  from  the 
Atlantic,  was  published  1864,  Mechanism  in  Thought  and 
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Morals  1871,  memoirs  of  John  Lothrop  Motley  1879  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  1884,  A  Mortal  Antipathy  1885, 
Hundred  Days  in  Europe  1887;  Over  the  Teacups  (1891). 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jr.:  lawyer:  b.  Boston, 
1841,  Mar.  8:  son  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  m.d.,  ll.d. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  Univ.,  entered  the  Union  army  as 
lieut.  20th  Mass,  inf.,  1861;  was  wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
Antietam,  and  the  second  Fredericksburg;  promoted  capt., 
on  Gen.  Sedgwick's  staff  and  the  gen.  staff  of  the  6th  corps, 
mustered  out  of  the  service  1864,  June.  After  a  European 
tour  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1866,  and 
appointed  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  a 
justice  of  the  Mass,  supreme  court  1882;  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  Mass,  supreme  court,  1899,  Aug.  2;  and 
associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  1902,  Aug. 
11.  He  published  an  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries 
(1873),  and  The  Common  Law  (1881). 

HOLMES,  William  Henry,  American  geologist:  b. 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  1846,  Dec.  1.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  McNeely  Normal  College  in  1870,  in  1872  was  made 
an  assistant  on  the  United  States  geological  survey,  and 
in  1880-9  was  a  geologist  on  the  survey.  In  1889-98  he 
was  archaeologist  to  the  United  States  bureau  of  ethnology, 
directing  explorations,  and  in  1894-8  also  curator  of 
anthropology  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago, 
and  professor  of  anthropic  geology  in  Chicago  University. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  head  curator  in  the  department 
of  anthropology  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
His  chief  works  are:  Archceological  Studies  among  the 
Cities  of  Mexico  (1895);  and  Stone  Implements  of  the 
Potomac-Chesapeake  Tidewater  Province  (1897). 

HOLOBLASTIC,  a.  hol'o-blas'tik  [Gr.  holos,  whole ;  klas- 
tos,  a  sprout,  a  bud]:  applied  to  an  ovum  whose  vitellus 
becomes  entirely  segmented.  See  Meroblastic. 

HOLOCAN'THUS:  genus  of  fishes,  of  family  Chcetodon- 
tidce  (q.v.);  remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  and  symme¬ 
try  of  their  colors,  and  for  excellence  as  food.  They  have 
the  very  compressed  form  and  other  general  characters  of 
the  Chcetodontidce,  a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  a  large  spine  on 
the  gill-cover.  They  are  natives  of  the  seas  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  H.  imperator  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  fishes  of 
the  E.  Indies,  rivalling  the  salmon  in  flavor.  Its  greatest 
size  is  about  15  inches  long;  its  color  is  deep  blue,  with 
numerous  narrow  bands  of  orange;  the  pectoral  fins  are 
black,  the  tail  is  bright  yellow.  It  is  known  in  parts  of  the 
East  as  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

HOLOCAUST,  n.  hdl'd-kawst  [Gr.  holos,  whole;  kaustos , 
burnt:  F.  holocauste ]:  sacrifice  or  offering  the  whole  of 
which  was  consumed  by  fire;  a  burnt-offering;  see  Sacri¬ 
fice. 

HOLOCEPHALI,  n.  plu.  hol'o-sef'd-li  [Gr.  holos,  whole 
kephale,  the  head]:  in  zool.,  a  sub-order  of  the  Elasmo- 
branchii,  e-l&s'md-br&ng'ki-i,  comprising  the  Chimaerae. 
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HOLOFER'NES.  See  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPH,  n.  hdl'o-grdf  [Gr.  holos,  whole;  grapho, 
I  write]:  deed  or  will  written  wholly  by  the  hand  oi  the 
grantor  or  testator:  Adj.  applied  to  a  written  document  or 
letter,  written  as  well  as  signed  by  the  same  person;  also 
Hol'ograph'ic,  a .-ik.  In  Scotland,  and  in  France,  con¬ 
siderable  privileges  pertain  to  legal  documents  thus 
written :  such  exceptional  privileges  are  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  United  States. 

HOLOHEDRAL,  a.  hol'o-he'drdl  [Gr.  holos,  whole; 
hedra,  a  seat]:  in  min.,  completely  developed;  symmetrical , 
the  opposite  of  Hemihedal. 

HOLOMETABOLA,  n.  hol-o-me-tdb' o-la  [prefix  holo-; 
Gr.  metabole,  change]:  in  entom.,  sub-class  of  insects  con¬ 
sisting  of  those  which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect  being  unlike  each 
other.  Holometabolic,  a. 

HOLOMETER,  n.  hol-dm'-eter  [prefix  holo-;  Gr.  metron, 
a  measure]:  instrument  for  taking  all  sorts  of  measure¬ 
ments  ;  a  pantometer. 

HOLOPHANEROUS,  a.  hdl-o-fdn'er-ds  [prefix  holo-; 
Gr.  phaneros,  visible]:  term  applied  to  the  metamorphoses 
of  insects  when  they  are  complete. 

HOLOPHOTAL,  a.  hd-ldf'o-t&l  [Gr.  holos,  whole;  plios , 
light,  photos,  of  light]:  applied  to  reflectors  which  throw 
back  the  rays  of  light  in  one  unbroken  mass  wither  per¬ 
ceptible  loss. 

HOLOPHRASE,  n.  hdl'o-frdz  [Gr.  holos,  the  wnole; 
phrazo,  I  tell]:  in  any  language,  a  whole  phrase,  or  long 
number  of  syllables,  employed  to  express  a  simple  idea, 
which  in  English  is  expressed  by  one  word.  Holo- 
phrastic,  a.  hol'o-fr&s'tik,  applied  to  those  languages 
which  have  numerous  syllables  in  a  single  word,  often  as 
many  as  fourteen. 

HOLOPTYCHIUS,  n.  hoV op-tik'i-us  [Gr.  holos,  whole 
entire;  ptuche,  a  wrinkle]:  remarkable  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes,  so  named  from  the  wrinkled  appearance  of 
the  enamelled  scales.  They  were  of  large  size,  some  species 
probably  reaching  the  length  of  12  ft.  The  small  head  was 
covered  with  large  tuberculated  plates,  like  those  of  the 
crocodile,  and  the  body  was  completely  encased  in  large 
scales,  more  like  those  of  a  reptile  than  a  fish.  Some  scales 
have  been  found  measuring  3  inches  in  length  by  2\  in 
breadth,  and  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They 
were  composed  internally  of  porous  bone,  in  numerous  lay¬ 
ers,  arranged  alternately  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
the  outside  was  covered  with  a  bright  glossy  corrugated 
enamel.  The  spines  of  the  fins  were  large  and  hollow;  the 
bones  partially  ossified;  the  centre  remained  in  its  original 
cartilaginous  condition,  and  consequently  appears  hollow 
in  the  fossil.  The  jaws  were  covered  with  hard  enamel 
instead  of  skin,  and  were  furnished  with  a  double  row  of 
teeth;  the  outer  row,  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  mouth, 
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were  small  and  closely  set;  the  inner  range  widely  set,  and 
very  large,  at  least  20  times  the  bulk  of  the  others. 

The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Car¬ 
boniferous  Measures;  eight  species  being,  found  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  nine  in  the  latter.  The  name  Holoptychius  is  now 
generally  confined  to  the  fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  that  of  the  Rhizodus,  which  Owen  applied  to  the  teeth 
remains  before  their  connection  with  the  fish  was  known, 
has  been  given  to  the  Holoptychians  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
which  had  the  outer  row  of  teeth  more  robust  and  obtuse, 
and  the  inner  set  longer,  sharper,  and  more  slender  than 
in  the  older  species. 

HOLOSERICEOUS,  a.  h6V  o-ser-'ishf  us  [Gr.  holos,  whole; 
serikos,  L.  serious,  silky]:  covered  with  minute  silky  hairs, 
best  discovered  by  touch. 

HOLOSTOMATA,  n.  plu.  hbl'd-stdm'd-td  [Gr.  holos, 
whole;  stdma,  the  mouth,  stdmdta,  mouths]:  a  division  of 
gasteropodous  molluslcs  in  which  the  aperture  of  the  shell 
is  rounded  or  entire. 

HOLOTHURIA,  n.  hdl'6-thu'rt-d  [Gr.  holos,  the  whole; 
thurVm,  a  little  door]:  genus  of  Echinodermata  (q.v.),  the 
former  limits  of  which  are  now  those  of  a  family,  Holo¬ 
thuridce,  divided  into  numerous  genera.  Sea-slug  and 
Sea-ctjcumber  are  popular  names  of  some  animals  of  this 
family.  The  Holothuridce  have  not  the  covering  of  calca¬ 
reous  plates  characteristic  of  the  more  typical  Echinoder¬ 
mata,  but  a  soft  leathery  muscular  integument,  very  irri¬ 
table,  and  capable  of  great  distention  and  contraction. 
Some  are  almost  globose,  some  so  much  elongated  as  to  be 
almost  worm-like;  but  the  same  individual  is  often  capable 
of  extending  itself  to  several  times  the  length  which  it  has 
in  a  state  of  repose.  In  locomotion,  the  body  is  extended 
and  contracted  as  by  the  annelides,  but  the  principal  organs 
of  locomotion,  as  in  star-fishes  and  sea  urchins,  are  suckers 
or  Ambulacra  (q.v.),  of  which  there  are  usually  five  double 
rows,  while  sometimes  they  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body;  but  some  of  the  species  have  the  suck¬ 
ers  developed  only  on  a  disk,  and  the  body  then  presents  an 
upper  and  an  under  surface.  The  radiate  structure  is  most 
apparent  in  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  with  tentacles, 
in  number  always  a  multiple  of  five,  showing  great  variety 
of  beautiful  forms,  and  capable  of  being  completely 
retracted.  Little  is  known  of  the  food  of  the  Holothuridce, 
which,  however,  probably  consists  of  small  marine  animals. 
Within  the  opening  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  circle  of  teeth. 
There  is  no  proper  stomach.  The  intestine  is  often  very 
complicated.  The  respiratory  organs  are  near  the  anus, 
and  consist  of  branching  tubes.  The  organs  of  both  sexes 
are  found  in  each  individual.  The  young  pass  through 
several  stages  or  transformations,  in  which  they  are  very 
unlike  their  parents;  in  their  first  stage,  after  leaving  the 
egg,  they  swim  vigorously,  by  means  of  membraneous 
expansions  of  the  body.  The  Holothuridce  are  capable  of 
most,  extraordinary  reproduction  of  parts,  even  of  the  most 
important  organs.  They  are  found  in  all  seas,  but  particu- 
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larly  abound  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  between  s.  Asia  and 
Australia.  The  largest  European  species,  H.  (Cucumaria) 
frondosa ,  is  about  12  inches  in  length,  and  capable  of 
extending  itself  to  3  ft.  Many  species  are  small,  and  they 
are  not  of  pleasing  appearance  as  they  usually  come  under 
observation,  though  the  expanded  tentacles  give  them 
beauty  in  their  proper  abodes.  But  many  of  the  tropical 
species  exhibit  splendid  colors,  and  are  among  the  creatures 
which  make  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  particularly  among  coral 
reefs  and  islands,  gay  and  brilliant  as  a  garden. 

The  Beche-de-mer  (q.v.),  or  Trepang,  so  much  esteemed  as 
a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  belongs  to  this  family.  Hol'- 
othu'ria,  or  Hol'othu'rian,  a.  pertaining  to.  Hoi/- 
othu'rioi'dea,  n.  -i-dy'de-d  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]:  an 
order  of  Echinbdermata. 

HOLPEN,  pp.  of  v.  hol'pn:  in  Scrip.,  an  old  spelling 
for  helped. 

HOLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von:  historian:  b.  Fellin, 
Livonia,  Russia,  1841,  June  19;  d.  Freiburg,  Germany, 
1904,  Jan.  20.  He  was  educated  in  Dorpat  and  Heidel¬ 
berg  universities;  took  a  doctor’s  degree  at  the  latter  1865; 
settled  in  St.  Petersburg  1866;  travelled  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Algeria,  and  published  a  political  pamphlet  for  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Russia;  removed  to  the 
United  States  and  became  asst,  editor  of  the  Deutsch- 
A  merikanisch.es  Conversasions-Lexicon  1869 ;  appointed  prof, 
of  history  in  Strasburg  Univ.  1872  and  of  modern  history 
in  Freiburg  Univ.  1874;  revisited  the  United  States, 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
and  declined  a  professorship  there  1878;  and  accepted 
the  chair  of  hist,  in  Univ  .of  Chicago  1982.  He  wrote 
The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,  1750-1833  (American  ed.  5  vols.,  Chicago  1876-85), 
Life  of  John  C.  Calhoun  (American  statesman  series, 
Boston  1882);  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (Chicago  1887);  etc. 

HOLSTEIN,  hol'stin:  formerly  a  duchy  belonging  to 
Denmark,  and  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation;  annexed  1866  to  Prussia.  It  is  separated 
from  Slesvig  on  the  n.  by  the  river  Eyder  and  the  Slesvig- 
Holstein  canal;  is  bounded  e.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Lubeck,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg;  s.  by  the 
Hamburg  territory  and  the  river  Elbe,  which  separates  it 
from  Hanover;  and  w.  by  the  North  Sea;  3,270  sq.  m. 
The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  are 
the  Stor  and  the  Trave.  Of  the  surface  of  the  land,  one- 
eighth  consists  of  marshes.  The  central  districts  of  the 
province  are  occupied  by  an  undulating  plain,  varied  by 
low  hills,  and  traversed  from  n.  to  s.  by  a  heathy  and 
sandy  ridge,  from  which  the  land  falls  away  gradually  on 
the  e. — where  the  surface  is  varied  by  lakes  and  fertile  well- 
wooded  valleys — and  on  the  west.  The  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  several  tracts  of  sand  and  heath,  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  most  luxuriant  in  the  marshes.  The  climate  and 
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natural  productions  closely  resemble  those  of  similar  dis¬ 
tricts  in  n.  Germany.  Salt  and  lime  are  the  only  minerals 
found.  Amber  is  obtained  on  the  e.  coast,  and  the  interior 
abounds  in  peat.  The  manufactures  of  Holstein  are  incon¬ 
siderable;  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  the  chief 
employments  of  the  people.  For  the  history  of  Holstein 
and  its  political  relations,  see  Slesvig.  Pop.  (1900) 
1,387,968. 

HOLSTER,  n.  hol'ster  [Dut.  holster,  a  case  for  pistols: 
AS.  heolster,  a  hiding-place— from  helan,  to  cover:  Icel. 
hulstr,  a  case  or  sheath — from  hylja,  to  cover]:  a  leather 
case  for  a  pistol  attached  to  the  forepart  of  a  saddle;  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  wool  or  fur,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
rider  if  he  is  thrown  forward  upon  it.  Hoi/stered,  a. 
-sterd,  furnished  with  holsters. 

HOLSTON,  hol'ston,  River:  affluent  of  the  Tenn.  river, 
rising  by  n.  and  s.  forks  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in 
Smyth  co.,  Va.,  uniting  near  Kingsport,  Tenn.;  flowing 
200  m.  s.w.  to  Kingston,  Tenn.;  and  there  joining  the 
Clinch  river  in  forming  the  Tenn.  river.  It  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  in  all  seasons  to  Knoxville  and  in  winter  to 
Kingsport,  and  is  fed  by  the  French  Broad,  Little  Tenn., 
and  Watauga  rivers. 

HOLT,  n.  holt  [AS.  holt,  a  grove:  Icel.  holt,  a  copse: 
Dut.  hout,  a  wood]:  a  wooded  hill;  a  forest;  a  cover,  hole, 
or  other  place  of  security. 

HOLT,  holt,  Joseph:  lawyer:  b.  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky., 
1807,  Jan.  6;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1894,  Aug.  1.  He 
received  a  collegiate  education;  began  practicing  law  in 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.  1828;  removed  to  Louisville  1832, 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  1835,  and  Louisville  1842;  appointed 
by  Pres.  Buchanan  commissioner  of  patents  1857,  post¬ 
master-gen.  1859,  and  (on  the  resignation  of  John  B. 
Floyd)  sec.  of  war  1860,  Dec.;  became  judge-advocate- 
gen.  of  the  army  and  col.  1862,  Sep.  3;  promoted  brig.- 
gen.  and  made  chief  of  the  bureau  of  milit.  justice  1864; 
brevetted  maj.-gen.  U.S.A.  1865,  Mar.  13;  and  retired  at 
his  own  request  1875,  Dec.  1. 

HOL'TON,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of  Jackson  County; 
on  the  Missouri  P.,  the  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P.,  and  the  Union 
P.  R.R.’s;  about  28  miles  north  of  Topeka  and  30  miles 
west  of  Atchison.  It  was  settled  in  1859  and  received  its 
charter  in  1870.  It  is  situated  in  a  section  noted  for  good 
farms.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  wagons,  cigars, 
creamery  products,  and  planed  lumber.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  in  wheat,  corn,  hay,  live-stock,  and  local  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  common  council.  Pop. 
3,150. 

HOLTY,  heVtt,  Ludwig  Heinrich  Christoph,  German 
lyric  poet:  b.  Mariensee,  near  Hanover,  1748,  Dec.  21;  d. 
Hanover,  1776,  Sep.  1.  In  1769  he  went  to  Gottingen  to 
study  theology.  Here,  falling  in  with  Burger,  Voss,  the 
Stolbergs,  and  other  poets  of  kindred  tastes,  he  became  one 
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of  the  founders  of  the  Gottingen  ‘Hainbund.’  This  league 
of  young  enthusiasts  was  aflame  for  Klopstock,  then  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  German  poet  for  patriotism  and  for 
friendship,  detested  Wieland's  sensual  poems  and  his 
Frenchified  manner,  read  the  classics  together,  and  wrote 
poetry  in  friendly  emulation.  Holty's  poems  reveal  a 
lovable  personality.  The  strain  of  sentimentality  that 
runs  through  alljhis  work  is  not  affectation,  as  it  was  with  so 
many  of  the  younger  poets  of  that  age  in  which  Rousseau 
had  made  sentimentality  fashionable,  but  the  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  nature.  His  range  was  small;  but  within  its 
limits  his  work  was  excellent,  and  many  of  his  songs 
have  become  the  common  property  of  the  people.  Con¬ 
sult;  Voigt,  Holly,  ein  Roman  (1844);  Reute,  Holty,  Sein 
Leben  und  Dichten  (1883). 

HOLTZENDORFF,  holts' en-dawrf,  Franz  von:  jurist: 
1829,  Oct.  14 — 1889,  Feb.  14;  born  in  the  n.  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  Educated  for  the  law,  he  practiced  in  the  courts  at 
Berlin  till  1857,  when  he  became  a  lecturer  on  law  at  the 
university.  He  was  made  prof,  there  1861,  and  was  called 
to  Munich  1873.  He  was  known  as  an  author  on  several 
branches  of  law,  especially  in  connection  with  labors  for 
the  reform  of  penal  codes  and  penal  systems.  In  1880  he 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Social  Science  Con¬ 
gress  at  Edinburgh.  Among  his  numerous  works,  are 
Die  Deportation  als  Strafmittel  (1859);  Die  Principien  der 
Politik  (1869) ;  Encyclopddie  der  Rechtsvnssenschaft  (2d  ed.  3 
vols.  1876);  Iiandbuch  des  Deutschen  Strafrechts. 

HOLY,  a.  ho'li  [Icel.  heilagr ,  holy— from  heil,  whole; 
Ger.  heilig ;  Dut.  heylig,  holy — from  Ger.  heli;  Dut.  heyl, 
health ]:  pure;  good;  pious;  free  from  sin  and  sinful  affec¬ 
tions;  sacred;  perfect  in  a  moral  sense;  consecrated  to. 
Ho' lily,  ad.  -li.  Ho'liness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  having  the 
desires  and  affections  sanctified ;  the  quality  of  being  holy ; 
freedom  from  sin.  Holiday,  n.  hdl'i-da ,  a  day  of  joy  or 
amusement,  etc.:  see  Holiday  (above).  Holy  City,  the 
city  which  stands  most  connected  as  the  origin  and  source 
of  a  religious  system,  as  Jerusalem  to  Jews  and  Christians 
Holy  Land:  see  Palestine.  Holy  one,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  a  name  of  Christ.  Holyrood 
n.  ho'U-rod,  a  crucifix  in  the  R.  Cath.  Chh.  placed  over  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel;  hoVi-rUd,  the  royal  palace,  etc.,  at 
Edinburgh.  Holy  of  Holies,  n.  hd'liz,  the  innermost 
division  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  where  the  ark 
was  kept.  Holy  day,  a  religious  feast:  see  Holiday. 
Holy  office,  a  name  for  the  Inquisition.  Holy  orders, 
in  Episcopal  Churches,  the  several  ranks  of  the  ministry. 
Holy  Thursday,  Ascension  day,  ten  days  before  Whitsun¬ 
tide.  Holy  week,  the  week  before  Easter;  Passion  week, 
strictly  the  week  before  Holy  week:  see  Holy  Week, 
Holy  Writ,  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Holy  Land,  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  country  of  the  anc.  Jews.  Holy  Ghost:  see 
Holy  Spirit. — Holy  stone,  a  stone  used  by  seamen 
to  scrub  and  clean  the  decks  of  ships:  V.  to  scrub  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  with  a  holy-stone.  4*oly  war,  a  war  under 
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taken  with  the  view  of  crushing  the  enemies  of  the 
church — usually  restricted  to  one  of  the  crusades. — 
Syn.  of  ‘holy’:  religious;  devout ;  hallowed;  pure;  guilt¬ 
less;  irreproachable;  consecrated;  immaculate. 

HOLY  ALLI'ANCE,  league  formed  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  nominally  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  states  of 
Christendom  by  the  principles  of  Christian  charity,  but 
really  to  preserve  the  power  and  influence  of  the  existing 
dynasties.  Most  of  the  other  European  rulers  acceded  to 
it,  and  the  treaty  was  formally  made  public  in  the  Frank¬ 
furt  Journal,  1816,  Feb.  2.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  league 
that  Austria,  1821,  crushed  the  revolutions  in  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  and  that  France,  1823,  restored  absolutism  in 
Spain.  Subsequently,  both  France  and  England  seceded, 
after  which  it  became  a  mere  nominis  umbra.  A  special 
article  of  the  treaty  excluded  forever  the  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  any  European  throne. 

HO'LY  COAT  of  Treves:  relic  preserved  with  the 
greatest  reverence  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves,  of  which 
city  it  is  esteemed  the  greatest  treasure.  It  is  alleged  to 
be  the  seamless  coat  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  4th  c.  by  Empress  Helena  in  her  mem¬ 
orable  visit  to  Palestine,  and  by  her  deposited  at  Treves. 
The  Treves  relics  were  concealed  from  the  Normans  in 
the  9th  c.  in  crypts;  but  the  Holy  Coat  was  rediscovered 
1196,  and  then  solemnly  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze, 
which  did  not  take  place  again  until  1512,  when  Leo.  X. 
appointed  it  to  be  exhibited  every  seven  years.  The 
Reformation  and  wars  prevented  the  observance  of  the 
festival;  but  it  was  attended  1810  by  227,000  persons; 
and  1844  and  1891  by  still  greater  multitudes,  while 
miraculous  cures  were  said  to  be  performed.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Coat  1844  led  to  the  secession  of  the 
German  Catholics  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

HO'LY  COMMUNION,  Sisters  of  the:  first  Prot. 
Episc.  sisterhood  organized  in  the  United  States,  founded 
by  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  d.d.,  in  New  York  1852,  and 
named  after  the  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which 
was  erected  by  his  sister  and  of  which  he  became  rector 
1846.  After  he  had  secured  the  establishment  of  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York  (opened  1859),  these  sis¬ 
ters  took  charge  of  its  humane  work  and  also  labored 
among  the  poor.  They  are  not  required  to  take  vows  nor 
to  wear  a  special  habit. 

HO'LY  FAM'ILY :  name  in  art  for  every  representation 
of  the  infant  Savior  and  his  attendants.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  tlie  object  in  view  was  to  excite 
devotion,  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  usually  the  only  per¬ 
sons  represented.  At  a  later  period,  Joseph,  Elizabeth, 
St.  Anne  (mother  of  the  Virgin),  and  John  the  Baptist, 
were  included.  Some  of  the  old  German  painters  have 
added  the  12  apostles  as  children  and  playfellows  of  the 
infant  Christ,  as  well  as  their  mothers,  as  stated  in  the 
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legends.  The  Italian  school,  with  its  fine  feeling  for  com¬ 
position,  was  the  first  to  recognize  of  how  many  figures 
the  group  must  consist,  if  the  interest  is  to  remain  undi¬ 
vided,  and  be  concentrated  on  one  figure,  whether  that 
figure  be  the  Madonna  or  the  Child.  Two  masters  are  pre¬ 
eminent  in  this  species  of  representation — Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Raphael. 

HO'LY  FIRE,  in  the  Catholic  Church:  light  kindled  at 
Easter,  by  sparks  struck  from  a  flint,  in  remembrance — 
according  to  the  missal— of  Christ  as  the  great  corner-stone, 
and  hailed  by  kneeling  ecclesiastics  with  the  words  ‘Light 
of  Christ’  {Lumen  Chrisli).  The  ceremony  takes  place  on 
Holy  Saturday,  of  which  day’s  service  it  forms  a  striking 
part;  and  at  Rome,  it  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  himself ;  all  the  lights  in  the  chapel  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  extinguished,  to  be  rekindled  at  the  new  fire. — 
The  kindling  of  the  Holy  Fire  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sephulchre  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  Easter  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  is  represented  as  miraculous.  The  Greek  and 
Armenian  clergy  combine  on  this  occasion,  and  amidst 
processions,  solemnities,  an  excited  multitude,  and  scenes 
disgraceful  not  only  to  the  name  of  religion  but  to  human 
nature,  the  expected  fire  makes  its  appearance  from  within 
an  apartment  in  which  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop 
have  locked  themselves. 

HO'LY  GRASS  ( Hierochloe  borealis):  a  grass  about  12 
inches  high,  with  a  brownish  glossy  lax  panicle.  It  is 
found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  n. 
Europe.  It  has  a  sweet  smell,  like  that  of  vernal  grass. 
In  some  countries,  it  is  strewed  on  the  floors  of  places  of 
worship  on  festival-days,  whence  its  name. 

HOL'YHEAD  ISL'AHD:  small  island  of  N.  Wales,  w. 
of  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and  forms  part  of  the  county  of 
that  name.  Its  greatest  length  is  seven  and  a  half  m.  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  three  and  a  half  m.:  area  9,568 
sq.  acres;  pop.  about  10,000.  Holyhead  Island  is  separated 
from  Anglesea  by  a  narrow  sandy  strait  crossed  by  the 
Holyhead  road  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
which  are  formed  by  embankments  or  causeways,  arched 
in  the  centre.  The  island,  which  comprises  some  good  pas¬ 
ture  ground  for  sheep,  as  well  as  a  proportion  of  arable 
land,  is  mostly  rocky  and  barren.  On  the  n.w.  coast  are 
two  islets,  the  N.  and  S.  Stacks,  the  latter  with  a  light¬ 
house.  The  Stacks  and  the  n.  coast  are  hollowed  out  into 
magnificent  caves,  the  haunt  of  sea-fowl. 

HOLY  ISLAND,  or  Lindisfarne,  lin-dis-fdm' :  small 
island  of  England,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  about  10  m.  s.e.  of  BerwfcK-on-Tweed.  It  measures 
2\  miles  from  e.  to  w.,  and  \\  from  n.  to  s.  At  low  water 
it  can  be  reached  by  wheel-vehicles,  and  even  by  pedes¬ 
trians  dry-shod,  but  at  high  water  the  strait  is  about  1  \  in. 
wide.  The  village  is  finely  situated  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island,  and  is  guarded  by  the  castle,  built  about  1500,  and 
still  in  good  repair.  The  island  is  interesting  for  the  ruins 
of  its  Benedictine  priory.  This  was  built  1093,  out  of  the 
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materials  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  and  was  dismantled  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  its  lands  were 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  Its  ruins  show  that 
it  was  a  model  on  a  small  scale  of  this  cathedral,  even  to 
the  patterns  on  the  columns.  The  first  church  was  a  rude 
building  erected  in  the  7th  c.,  under  the  auspices  of  Bp. 
Aidan,  and  under  its  shadows  a  company  of  monks  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  under  the  rule  of  St.  Columbia,  and  grew 
into  the  famous  priory  of  Lindisfarne,  which,  however, 
always  continued  subordinate  to  its  bishop.  The  island 
became  the  luminary  of  the  north,  the  Iona  of  England. 
Successive  kings  added  to  its  buildings,  and  enriched  it 
with  large  revenues.  Under  the  rule  of  St.  Cuthbert 
(q.v.),  as  prior,  afterward  as  bishop,  it  reached  its  greatest 
glory.  The  cathedral  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes,  and  was  gradually  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins, 
as  Durham  grew  into  importance.  It  was  finally  pulled 
down  1093. 

HO'LY  MAID  OF  KENT.  See  Barton,  Elizabeth. 

HOLYOAKE,  hol'yok,  George  Jacob:  reformer  :b. 
Birmingham,  England,  1817,  Apr.  13;  d.  Brighton,  1906, 
Jan.  22.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tion,  tutor  of  mathematics  there,  prize  author  of  the  5 
degrees,  I.O.O.F.,  founder  of  a  system  of  ‘Secularism,’ 
editor  of  30  vols.  of  The  Reasoner,  the  last  person  impri¬ 
soned  in  England  for  alleged  atheism,  and  the  last  person 
indicted  for  publishing  unstamped  papers  in  support  of  the 
Soc.  for  Repealing  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  He  made 
lecturing  tours  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  1879  and 
82,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  spread  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operation.  He  was  a  vigorous  critic  of  nearly 
all  established  institutions ;  and  author  of  numerous  works 
on  working-class  education,  theol.  criticism,  politics,  and 
co-operation,  including  The  Logic  of  Death;  The  Logic  of 
Life;  The  Trial  of  TJieism;  Nature  and  the  Origin  of  Secu¬ 
larism;  Thirty-three  Years  of  Co-operation  (1872);  History 
of  Co-operation  in  England,  Its  Literature  arid  Its  Advocates 
(1875);  Among  the  Americans  (1881);  Self  Help  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  Ago  (1888);  The  Co-operative  Movement  of 
To-day  (1891);  a  short,  useful  account  of  the  history  of 
co-operation;  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator’ s  Life  (1892); 
an  autobiography;  and  Jubilee  History  of  the  Leeds  Co¬ 
operative  Society  (1897). 

HOLYOKE,  hol'yok:  city  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroads,  8  m.  n.  of 
Springfield,  9  m.  s.  of  Northampton,  with  which  and  the 
surrounding  country,  including  Mounts  Holyoke  and  Tom, 
it  also  has  electric  street  railroad  communications.  The 
Holyoke  Scientific  Society  is  renowned  for  its  native 
archaeological  works,  and  the  city  has  good  graded  schools, 
public  library,  college  of  music,  orphanages,  and  hospitals, 
municipal  water-works,  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants. 
For  some  years  Holyoke  was  noted  for  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  paper  mills,  which  still  maintain  pre- 
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eminence  although  other  industries  also  enrich  the  city. 
Its  manufactories  of  paper,  especially  fine  writing  paper, 
are  the  largest  in  the  country,  employing  3,800  persons, 
and  it  also  has  the  largest  blank-book  works  in  the  country. 
Other  manufactures  are  thread,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
knit  goods,  alpaca,  silk,  bicycles,  automobiles,  machinery, 
wire,  belting,  screws,  etc.  Manufactures  are  capitalized 
at  $26,760,000,  and  the  products  are  valued  annually 
at  $26,284,000,  employing  14,100  hands.  Prior  to  1831 
vast  water-power  on  which  the  city  now  depends  was 
wholly  unused.  Holyoke  was  then  a  remote  border 
of  the  town  of  W.  Springfield,  inhabited  chiefly  by  farmers. 
A  small  cotton-mill  was  built  1831,  and  some  years  after¬ 
ward  a  grist-mill.  These  comprised  the  business  enter¬ 
prises  1847.  In  that  year  the  water  of  the  river  was  found 
to  aggregate  30,000  horse-power  by  natural  descent  alone. 
Capital  was  attracted  and  a  dam  was  built  which  was  soon 
destroyed.  In  1849,  Oct.  the  present  dam  was  completed,, 
and  1868-70  a  solid  stone  and  timber  apron  was  built 
directly  on  the  face  of  the  dam  to  add  to  its  strength  and 
durability.  The  water  is  now  distributed  through  three 
canals  of  a  total  length  of  3|  m.,  with  a  capacity  of  300 
mills'  power  (each  mill-power  averaging  38  cubic  ft.  of 
water  per  second  during  16  hours  daily);  about  equalling 
the  combined  water-power  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.  Holyoke  was  incorporated  as  a  town  1850,  Mar. ; 
chartered  as  a  city  1873,  Apr.  The  charter  was  revised 
in  1896  and  the  government  is  now  vested  in  a  mayor, 
elected  annually,  and  a  city  council.  Pop.  (1910)  57,730. 

HOL'YOKE,  Mount:  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.;  between 
the  towns  of  Hadley  and  Amherst  on  the  n.  and  S.  Hadley 
and  Granby  on  the  s. ;  1  m.  e.  of  the  Conn,  river,  3  m.  s.e. 
of  Northampton.  Mount  Holyoke  is  7  m.  long;  its  w. 
extremity  is  cut  by  the  Conn,  river  with  Mount  Tom  on 
opposite  side  of  cleft.  It  is  of  greenstone  trap,  well  tim¬ 
bered,  830  to  1,120  ft.  above  sea-level;  has  a  carriage  road 
and  railway  operated  by  a  stationary  engine  leading  to  the 
summit  of  the  fashionable  (w.)  portion,  and  a  commodious 
hotel  built  1821 ;  and  has  been  a  popular  resort  for  at  least 
100  years.  It  affords  a  lovely  view  of  the  winding  Conn, 
river  and  the  fertile  fields  and  cosy  cottages  in  its  beautiful 
valley. 

HOLY  ORDERS:  the  several  ranks  of  the  ministry  of 
a  church;  also  the  power  or  authority  to  exercise  that 
ministry.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Holy  Orders  is 
one  of  the  sacraments  and  there  are  seven  orders  of  the 
ministry,  viz.:  priesthood,  deaconate,  and  sub-deaconate: 
these  are  the  greater  or  sacred  orders;  and  the  four  minor 
orders  of  lector,  acolyte,  exorcist,  and  doorkeeper.  Usually 
the  episcopate  is  classed,  not  as  a  separate  order,  but  as 
the  completion  and  extension  of  the  priesthood.  Though 
every  candidate  for  the  priesthood  is  inducted  into  the 
four  minor  orders  and  the  sub-deaconate  and  deaconate 
before  he  receives  priestly  ordination,  it  happens  very 
seldom  that  a  man  enters  any  of  those  inferior  orders 
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intending  to  remain  therein:  they  are  simply  steps  to  the 
priesthood.  In  the  Oriental  churches,  both  those  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Roman  See— as  the  Greek  Uniate,  the 
Maronite,  the  United  Armenian,  etc.,  and  those  which 
are  separated  from  Rome  by  schism  or  by  heresy,  the 
number  of  orders  is  less  than  in  the  Latin  Church:  in  all 
the  foregoing  churches  only  four  orders,  or,  counting  the 
episcopate  as  a  distinct  order,  five  orders  are  recognized; 
those  of  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  and  lector:  and  of  these  the 
first  three,  at  least,  are  held  to  be  of  divine  institution  and 
sacramental.  By  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  three  orders  are 
recognized;  those  of  bishop,  priests,  and  deacons:  but  in 
the  25th  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  those  orders  are  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  to  be  no  sacrament.  The  orders  of  the 
Oriental  churches  are  generally  recognized  as  valid  by  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  when  a  priest  of  any  of  those  churches 
is  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  is  still 
regarded  as  a  priest:  but  an  Anglican  or  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister  enters  the  Latin  Church  as  a  simple 
layman  even  though  he  were  in  Anglicanism  a  bishop; 
for  Anglican  orders  have  ever  been  held  by  Rome  to  be 
invalid.  Other  Protestant  churches,  whether  episcopal 
(as  the  Lutheran)  or  presbyterial  or  congregational,  do 
not  regard  holy  orders  (or  clerical  order)  as  of  divine 
institution  or  as  setting  up  any  essential  difference  between 
minister  and  layman.  See  Clergy. 

HOLY  PHIAL  (or  SAINTE  AMPOULE),  Order  of: 
order  of  knighthood  formerly  in  France,  composed  of  four 
persons,  usually  the  first  in  point  of  rank,  family,  and  for¬ 
tune  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  styled  Barons  de 
La  sainte  Ampoule.  At  the  coronation  of  the  French  kings 
they  were  delivered  to  the  Dean,  Priors,  and  Chapter  of 
Rheims,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  to  return  the 
holy  phial  in  which  the  coronation  oil  was  kept,  and  which 
according  to  the  legend,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  under  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  put  into  the 
hands  ol  St.  Remy,  at  the  coronation  of  Clovis.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  order  was  that  the  knights  were  knights  for 
only  a  day. 

HOLY  PLACES— HOLY  SEPHULCHRE:  strictly  the 
group  of  sacred  places  of  which  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sephulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  the  centre,  and  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  comprise  the  sites  of  the  chief  events  of  our  Lord's 
Pi?SS^n’  and  burial:  Gethsemane,  the  Supper-room, 

the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  etc. 
ror  numerous  other  localities  to  which  pertain  solemn 
memories  and  interesting  associations,  see  Jerusalem; 
•f°  f°^he  general  topography  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
dty.  The  so-called  Church  of  the  Holy  Sephulchre  stands 
within  the  modern  city,  on  the  n.w.  or  Latin  quarter.  It  is 
a  Byzantine  building,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  inclosed 
court.  Under  the  great  dome  of  the  church  stands  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  of  oblong  form,  15  ft.  by  10,  surmounted  by  a 
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rich  ceiling,  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
marble.  A  circular  hall  surrounds  the  space  beneath  the 
dome.  Around  this  circular  hall  are  oratories  for  the  Syr¬ 
ians,  Copts,  and  Maronites ;  and  above  it  is  a  series  of  gal¬ 
leries,  similarly  appropriated.  In  the  body  of  the  church 
are  the  chapels  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  church  as  a  whole  being  maintained  by  the  Otto¬ 
man  authorities  in  the  condition,  as  it  were,  of  a  common 
meeting-ground  for  all  the  Christian  communities,  as  the 
rivalries  of  the  several  religious  bodies  constantly  lead  to 
angry  controversy,  and  sometimes  to  sanguinary  conflicts. 
Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  inclosure  is  a  somewhat  ele¬ 
vated  marble  slab,  called  the  Stone  of  Unction,  shown  as 
the  stone  on  which  the  Lord’s  body  was  anointed  before 
entombment;  and  above  is  an  elevation  approached  by 
steps,  which  is  the  traditionary  Mount  Calvary,  and  on 
which  now  stands  a  rich  dome-shaped  building,  floored 
with  rich  marbles,  in  the  crypt  of  which  is  the  cavity  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  formea  by  the  erection  of  the  cross. 
The  street  by  which  this  site  is  approached,  from  the 
direction  of  the  ruins  of  Herod’s  palace,  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  city,  fe  the  principal  street  of  the  Latin  quarter,  and 
is  called  by  the  Turks  Hardt-el-Albcim,  and  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  the  V*a  Doloroso,  as  being  the  supposed  route  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  hall  of  judgment  to  Calvary. 

Such  is  the  traditional  view  as  to  the  locality,  not  only  of 
these  leading  events  of  our  Lord’s  history,  but  also  of  many 
others  of  minor  importance.  For  a  long  course  of  ages, 
the  Christian  world  unhesitatingly  acquiesced  in  this  view 
of  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Places;  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c.  doubts  have  been  entertained  as 
to  its  correctness;  and  in  late  years,  the  question  has  been 
discussed  with  much  learning,  though  with  little  conclusive 
result.  About  1730,  a  German  named  Korte,  who  had 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  explored  the  locality,  published  a 
work,  calling  the  authenticity  of  the  received  system  of 
sacred  topography  into  question.  The  doubts  expressed  by 
him  have  been  repeated  at  intervals  ever  since  his  day, 
especially  by  the  celebrated  American  critic,  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson,  author  of  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine ,  who 
may  be  said,  in  two  successive  investigations,  to  have 
exhausted  the  evidence,  or  one  side  of  the  question,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  had  at  that  time 
been  explored.  Dr.  Robinson  distinctly  affirms  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  reconciling  the  received  sacred  localities  with  the 
plain  requirements  of  the  gospel  history,  but  he  fails  him¬ 
self  to  point  out  a  scheme  of  topography  which  may  be 
substituted  for  that  which  has  been  traditionally  received. 
More  recent  critics,  especially  James  Ferguson,  in  an  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Robinson  in  rejecting  the  received  topography,  contends 
against  him  that  the  true  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  be 
accurately  determined,  and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  or,  as  the  Mohammedans  call  it,  the 
‘Dome  of  the  ltock.’  This  he  holds  to  be  the  identical 
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church  ■which  Constantine  erected  over  the  rock  which 
contained  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  Dr.  Stanley,  a  late  bibli¬ 
cal  traveller  in  Palestine,  left  the  question  undecided.  For 
chief  authorities,  see  on  one  side,  Robinson’s  Biblical  Re¬ 
searches  in  Palestine;  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  article 
‘Jerusalem’  (Ferguson);  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography 
of  Jerusalem ,  by  the  same  author.  See  the  other  side, 
William’s  Holy  City ;  Raumer’s  Beitrdge  zur  Bibl.  Geogra- 
phie;  Sepp’s  Forschung  eines  Deutschen  Reisenden  in  Jeru¬ 
salem;  Schaffter’s  Aechte  Lage  des  heiligen  Grabes.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  diligent 
researches  are  now  being  made  at  Jerusalem,  and  several 
important  discoveries  have  been  announced.  See  an 
account  of  the  excavations  in  Underground  Jerusalem , 
by  Capt.  Warren,  e.e.  (London  1876). 

HO'LY  SEP'ULCHRE,  Knights  of  the:  order  of 
knighthood  instituted,  probably  by  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
for  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  relief 
and  protection  of  pilgrims.  The  pope  was  originally  the 
grand-master,  but  he  subsequently  ceded  his  rights  to  the 
Guardian  Father  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  knights 
must,  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  all  be  of  noble  descent, 
they  were  bound  to  hear  mass  daily,  to  fight,  to  live,  and 
to  die  for  the  Christian  faith,  etc.  In  return  for  these 
duties,  the  knights  had  the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary 
privileges  conferred  on  them;  they  were  exempt  from 
taxation,  could  marry,  and  yet  possess  church  property, 
legitimize  bastards,  and  cut  down  and  bury  the  bodies  of 
criminals  who  had  been  hanged.  On  the  recapture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Turks  the  knights  retired  to  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Perugia.  After  a  temporary  union  with  the 
Hospitallers,  the  order  was  reconstructed  1814  both  in 
France  and  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  existence  within  a 
very  small  circle  of  -knights  elected  by  the  Guardian  Father 
from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims  who  come  to  Jerusalem 

HO'LY  SPIRIT,  or  Holy  Ghost:  in  Orthodox  Theo¬ 
logy  the  third  personal  distinction  in  the  Divine  Trinity 
(q.v.),  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  of 
one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God.  His  distinct  person¬ 
ality  is  believed  to  be  attested  by  a  multitude  of  passages 
in  Scripture.  One  may  suffice  as  specimen:  ‘But  when 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  fromthe 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  he  shall  bear  witness  of  me’  (John  xv.  26).  The 
‘Procession’  (q.v.)  of  the  Spirit  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  chief  differences  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
or  Latin  churches.  He  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  holiness, 
and  his  grand  function  is  to  apply  to  the  hearts  of  men 
the  benefits  of  Christ’s  death,  to  work  in  them,  first,  a 
belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  then  to  sanctify 
them  by  that  truth. 

HO'LY  WA'TER:  in  the  Rom.  Cath.,  as  also  in  the 
Greek,  Russian,  and  Oriental  churches,  water  blessed  by  a 
priest  or  bishop  for  certain  religious  uses.  Water  is  a  fit- 
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ting  natural  symbol  of  purity;  and  accordingly,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  religions,  the  use  of  lustral  or  purifying  water 
not  only  formed  part  of  the  public  worship,  but  also 
entered  largely  into  the  personal  acts  of  sanctification  pre¬ 
scribed  to  individuals.  The  Jewish  law  contained  many 
provisions  to  the  same  effect;  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  by 
establishing  baptism  with  water  as  the  necessary  form  of 
initiation  into  Christian  disci pleship,  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  use,  which,  from  its  universal  acceptance  among  man¬ 
kind,  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the  primeval  natural  revela¬ 
tion.  The  usage  of  sprinkling  the  hands  and  face  with 
water  before  entering  the  sanctuary,  prescribed  in  the 
Jewish  law,  was  retained,  or  at  least  very  early  adopted, 
in  the  Christian  church.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  in  the  end  of  the  2d  c.  And  that  the  water  so 
employed  was  blessed  by  the  priests  we  learn,  among 
others,  from  St.  Jerome,  and  from  the  apostolical  constitu¬ 
tions.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  practice  of  mingling  salt  with 
the  water  is  of  very  ancient  origin  (see  Canon  20,  De 
Consecr.  Dist.  iii.).  In  the  Western  Church,  there  is  a 
solemn  blessing  of  water  in  the  service  of  Holy  Saturday, 
but  the  ceremonial  is  repeated  by  the  priest  whenever  it 
may  be  necessary  to  replenish  the  fountain.  Instructed 
Rom.  Catholics  regard  the  use  of  holy  water  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  necessity  of  internal 
purity;  and  though  it  is  supposed  to  derive  from  the 
blessing  a  special  efficiency  for  this  end,  yet  this  efficacy  is 
held  to  be  mainly  subjective  and  of  a  character  entirely 
distinct  from  that  ascribed  to  the  sacramental  rites  of  the 
church.  In  the  reformed  churches,  the  use  of  holy  water 
is  regarded  as  unscriptural  and  superstitious. 

HO'LY  WEEK:  week  immediately  preceding  Easter 
and  specially  consecrated  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Redeemer.  In  English  (and  popularly  in 
American)  use,  it  is  called  also  ‘Passion  Week;’  but  that 
name  is  appropriated,  in  Roman  use,  to  the  week  before 
Palm  Sunday.  This  institution  is  of  very  early  origin, 
and  the  name  Holy  Week  is  but  one  of  many  by  which  its 
sacred  character  has  been  described.  It  was  also  called  the 
‘Great  Week/  the  ‘Silent  Week/  the  ‘Week  of  the  Holy 
Passion/  the  ‘Vacant  Week/  the  ‘Penitential  Week/  In 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
celebration  of  Holy  Week  are  increased  solemnity  and 
gloom,  penitential  rigor,  and  mourning.  If  any  of  the 
ordinary  church  festivals  fall  therein,  it  is  transferred  till 
after  Easter.  All  instrumental  music  is  suspended  in  the 
churches,  the  altars  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the 
pictures  and  statues  are  veiled  from  public  sight;  manual 
labor,  though  it  is  no  longer  entirely  prohibited,  is  by 
many  persons  voluntarily  suspended,  the  rigor  of  fasting 
is  redoubled,  and  alms-deeds  and  other  works  of  mercy 
sedulously  enjoined  and  practiced.  All  church  services 
of  the  week,  moreover,  breathe  the  spirit  of  mourning, 
some  being  devoted  specially  to  the  commemoration  of 
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particular  scenes  in  the  Passion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
days  thus  specially  solemnized  are  Palm  Sunday,  Spy 
Wednesday,  Holy  (or  Maundy)  Thursday,  Good  Friday 
(q.  v.),  Holy  Saturday.  Holy  Thursday  (called  also  Maundy 
Thursday,  from  Mandatum,  the  first  word  in  one  of  the 
church  services  of  the  day),  in  the  Rom.  Cath  .Church  is 
specially  designed  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper, 
and  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  But  there  are 
several  other  services  annexed  to  the  day,  as  the  solemn 
consecration  of  the  oil  or  chrism  used  in  baptism,  confir¬ 
mation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction,  the  washing  of  pil¬ 
grims’  feet  and  the  tenebrse.  To  Holy  Saturday  belongs 
the  solemn  blessing  of  fire  and  of  the  water  of  the  baptismal 
font;  and  from  earliest  times,  it  was  set  apart  for  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  catechumens,  and  for  the  ordination  of  candidates 
for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  From  the  fire  solemnly 
blessed  on  this  day  is  lighted  the  Pascal  Light,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  This 
symbolical  light  is  kept  burning  during  the  reading  of  the 
gospel  at  mass  throughout  the  interval  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost. 

In  the  Prot.  communions,  the  solemnization  of  Holy 
Week  and  of  Good  Friday  (q.v.),  has  extended  since  the  end 
of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centuries, 
especially  in  iarge  cities. 

HOMAGE,  n.  hdm'aj  [F.  hommage,  homage,  duty — from 
Prov.  homenatge — from  mid.  L.  homindtlcum,  feudal  hom¬ 
age— from  L.  homo ,  a  man]:  in  feudal  times,  the  service  or 
fealty  promised  by  a  knight  or  vassal  to  his  lord  or  supe¬ 
rior,  as  his  lord’s  man;  the  act  of  giving  the  promise.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  form  of  expression  used  in  doing 
the  service,  which  was — ieo  deveigne  vostre  home — I  become 
your  man.  Since  the  abolition  of  tenures,  the  word  has 
no  substantial  legal  meaning  in  the  law  of  England,  except 
in  a  limited  sense  as  to  copyholds,  to  denote  the  kind  of 
acknowledgement  made  by  a  tenant  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Homagium  reddere  was  the  expression,  now  obso¬ 
lete,  signifying  a  solemn  renunciation  of  homage  or  fealty 
to  the  lord,  and  a  defiance  of  him.  The  word  denotes  also 
in  general,  respect  paid  by  outward  action;  reverential 
worship;  devout  affection;  recognition  of  superiority.— 
Syn.:  fealty  court;  submission;  reverence;  honor;  respect; 
regard ;  deference ;  obeisance. 

HOMALONOTUS,  n.  hdm'd-ld-nd'ttis  [Gr.  homtilos,  on 
the  same  level;  notos,  the  back]:  in  geol.,  a  genus  of  tri- 
lobites. 

HOMALOPSHLE:  family  of  colubrine  serpents,  of  the 
group  Suspecta;  comprising  several  genera,  of  which  some 
are  N.  American;  characterized  by  flat  spaces  on  the 
head  and  abdomen.  They  inhabit  the  rivers  of  southern 
Asia. 

HOMALOPTERA,  h5m-a-ldp'tbr-a  [Gr.  level-winged. ]: 
name  given  by  some  entomologists  to  a  small  order  of 
insects,  more  generally  regarded  as  a  division  of  the  order 
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Diptera.  The  Homaloptera  have  been  called  also  Pupi- 
para,  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  larvae 
are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  remain 
there  till  they  have  passed  into  the  pupa  state.  Some  of  the 
Homaloptera  are  wingless.  Examples  of  this  order  are 
found  in  the  forest  fly  (q.v.),  and  in  those  extraordinary 
parasites  of  bats  called  Nycteribia.  All  the  Homaloptera 
are  parasites. 

HOMBRE,  n.  hdm'ber:  another  spelling  of  Ombre,  which 
see. 

HOME,  n.  horn  [AS.  ham ;  Goth,  haims;  F.  hameau ,  a 
village,  a  dwelling:  Icel.  heimr,  an  abode;  heima ,  home]: 
a  dwelling-house;  an  abode;  one’s  own  country:  Adj. 
domestic;  produced  at  home  or  in  one’s  own  country; 
close  or  severe,  as  a  home-thrust:  Ad.  to  one’s  own  habita¬ 
tion  or  country;  close  to  our  own  breast  or  affairs;  to  the 
utmost;  fully;  closely:  home  is  used  of  anything  close  in 
its  plaoe — applied  to  the  sheets  of  the  sails,  to  the  shot  in  a 
gun,  etc.  Home'ly,  a.  -li,  plain;  not  handsome;  not  pol¬ 
ished;  easy  and  plain  in  manners:  Ad.  in  a  homely  manner. 
Home'liness,  n.  - lies ,  want  of  beauty;  plainness;  want  of 
polished  manners.  Home'less,  a.  without  a  home. 
Home'lessness,  n.  state  of  being  without  a  home.  At 
home,  at  one’s  own  place  of  abode.  At  home  in  any¬ 
thing,  conversant  or  familiar  with.  Home-born,  native; 
not  foreign.  Home-bound,  or  Homeward-bound,  on  the 
way  to  one’s  abode  or  native  country,  particularly  by  sea. 
Home-bred,  native;  plain;  uncultivated.  Home-brewed, 
brewed  at  home,  as  beer  or  ale.  Home  farm,  the  cultivated 
fields  around  a  mansion-house  and  grounds — frequently 
kept  in  the  proprietor’s  own  hands.  Home-made,  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Home  Office,  the  department  of 
government  which  has  direct  control  over  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Home  Secretary,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  high  officers  of 
state  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of  affairs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom.  Home'- 
sick,  a.  pining  after  one’s  native  place  or  home.  Home'- 
sickness,  n.  Home-spun,  a.  wrought  at  home;  plain  in 
manner  or  style;  not  elegant:  N.  a  coarse,  rude,  untaught, 
person.  Homestead,  n.  [home,  and  steady,  the  ground  on 
which  a  house  stands,  and  the  inclosed  ground  surround¬ 
ing  it.  Home'ward,  ad.  in  the  direction  of,  or  toward 
home.  To  bring  a  thing  home,  to  prove  guilty ;  to  convict. 
To  come  home,  to  remember  with  sorrow;  to  recoil  upon 
as  a  punishment;  to  convict.  To  drive  a  nail  home, 
to  advance  a  reason  or  argument  which  cannot  be  resisted. 
— Syn.  of  ‘home’:  residence;  house;  dwelling;  tenement; 
the  seat;  country;— of  ‘homespun’:  native;  plain;  coarse; 
rude;  homely;  inelegant. 
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HOME,  horn,  Henry  (Lord  Kames)  :  1696-1782,  Dec. 
27;  b.  Kames, Berwickshire:  eminent  Scottish  lawyer  and 
author.  Intended  by  his  friends  for  the  law,  he  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  1712  to  a  writer  to  the  signet;  but  he  after¬ 
ward  decided  on  adopting  the  highest  branch  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  qualified  himself  for  it  mainly  by  private 
reading  and  attendance  at  the  courts.  Entering  the  bar 
1723, he  was  raised  to  the  bench  1752,  Feb.,  assuming  the 
title  of  Lord  Kames,  and  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
justiciary  1763.  He  is  best  known,  however, by  Essays  on 
the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion  (1751), 
containing  a  solution  of  the  question  of  human  freedom, 
which  brought  on  him  the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  and 
raised  considerable  controversy  in  the  courts  of  the 
church  and  through  the  press;  his  Introcluction  to  the 
Art  of  Thinking  <1761);  and  above  all,  his  celebrated 
Principles  of  Criticism  (1762),  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  now  chiefly  rests.  Though  thus  busily  occupied 
with  judicial  and  literary  labors,  he  took  active  interest 
in  agriculture  and  commerce.  His  last  work,  Loose 
Thoughts  on  Education  (1781),  was  written  in  his  85th 
year.  See  Lord  Woodhouselee’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Home  (2  vols.  4to,  Edin.  1807;  Lond.  1814). 

HOME,  John:  1722-1808:  Scotch  clergyman  and 
dramatist.  He  studied  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  where  he 
wrote  his  tragedy  of  Douglas,  which  was  acted  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
production  of  this  piece  gave  great  offense  to  his  clerical 
brethren,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
ministry.  He  retired  into  England,  where  he  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  received  a  pension,  and 
wrote  other  dramatic  pieces,  all  forgotten  long  since.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Douglas  was  greeted.  It  was  praised  by  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  Burns — who  should  have  known  better — talks 
of  Home  having 

‘Methodized  wild  Shakspeare  into  plan.’ 

This  enthusiasm  has  departed  long  ago. 

HOMELYN,  hom'lin  ( Raia  miraletus  or  maculata)  : 
species  of  Ray  ( q.v. ),  common  on  the  s.  coast  of  England, 
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and  plentiful  in  the  London  market.  In  form  and  appear¬ 
ance,  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  thornback  than  the 
skate.  On  some  parts  of  the  British  coast,  the  Homelyn 
is  called  Ray.  It  is  known  also  as  the  spotted  Ray. 

HOMER,  n.  ho'mer  [Heb.  hkomer,  a  mound,  a  heap] : 
a  Hebrew  measure  containing  about  75  gallons  5  pints 
liquid  measure,  or  8  bush,  dry  measure ;  also  Chomer,  n. 
ko'mer,  and  Cor.  n.  kor. 

HOMER,  n.  ho'mer :  a  pigeon  trained  to  fly  home 
from  distant  places. 

HOMER,  ho'mer :  village  in  Homer  tp.,  Cortland  co., 
N.  Y. :  on  the  Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  New  York  rail¬ 
road  ;  3  m.  n.  of  Cortland,  27  m.  s.  of  Syracuse.  It  is  in 
a  fertile  valley  on  the  Tioghnioga  river,  has  several 
churches,  national  banks,  academy  and  graded  school, 
and  has  large  flour  mills,  blast  furnace,  and  axe,  tub, 
pail  and  wagon  factories.  Pop.  (1910)  2,095. 

HOMER,  ho'mer :  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  epic 
poetry,  as  eminent  in  that  department  as  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  drama ;  in  modern  times  unfortu¬ 
nately  little  better  than  a  name,  presenting  materials  for 
biography  as  scanty  as  the  materials  for  criticism  are 
rich.  We  are  not,  however,  forced  to  go  to  such  lengths 
of  doubt  in  his  case  as  Aristotle  did  in  the  case  of 
Orpheus,  denying  that  such  a  man  ever  existed;  for 
though  the  Germans,  since  the  days  of  Heyne,  Wolf,  and 
Niebuhr,  have  indulged  themselves  in  every  variety  of  his¬ 
torical  skepticism,  and  reduced  Homer,  as  well  as  Cadmus 
and  Hercules,  to  mere  ‘symbols,’  the  more  sober  genius  of 
British  criticism,  with  which  the  moderate  views  of  the 
best  later  Germans  coincide,  has  pronounced  an  almost 
unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  the  historical  reality  of 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Not  that  any  re¬ 
liance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  details  of  the  old  Greek  lives 
of  Homer,  which  are  manifestly  fictitious;  but  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves  leads  to  the 
belief  in  an  authorship  such  as  agrees  substantially  with 
the  kernel  from  which  these  very  ancient  legendary  tradi¬ 
tions  were  developed.  The  central  fact  in  which  all  these 
traditions  agree  is, that  the  author  of  these  poems  was  an 
Asiatic  Greek;  and  though  other  places  are  named,  the 
greatest  amount  of  legendary  evidence  clearly  points  to 
Smyrna  as  the  city  which  had  the  honor  of  giving  birth 
to  the  father  of  epic  poetry.  The  dialect  in  which  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  written — the  Ionic — is  the  very 
variety  of  Greek  afterward  used  in  the  same  region  by 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  and  by  Hippocrates, 
first  and  greatest  of  Greek  physicians;  and  the  allusions 
to  natural  phenomena,  especially  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  strong  n.w.  wind  blowing  from  Thrace,  plainly  indi¬ 
cate  the  w.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  familiar  residence 
of  the  poet.  The  chronology  of  the  Homeric  poems,  both 
as  respects  the  great  central  event  which  they  celebrate — 
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the  Trojan  war — and  the  age  of  the  poet  himself,  is 
much  more  doubtful;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Homer 
lived  considerably  before  the  recognition  of  a  regularly 
received  record  of  dates  among  the  Greeks — that  is,  be¬ 
fore  the  year  b.c.  776,  the  commencement  of  the  calcula¬ 
tions  by  Olympiads.  The  date  given  by  Herodotus  for  the 
age  of  Homer — 400  years  before  his  own  time,  that  is, 
about  b.c.  850 — is  probable  enough;  but  considering  the 
entire  lack  of  foundation  for  chronology  in  those  early 
times,  we  must  not  seek  an  accuracy  in  this  matter  be¬ 
yond  that  attained  by  the  Greeks  themselves ;  and  we  may 
allow  a  free  margin  of  at  least  200  years  from  the  time 
of  Solomon  (b.c.  1000)  downward,  during  which  the 
singer  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  have  lived.  To  throw 
him  further  back  than  the  earliest  of  these  dates  would 
be  inconsistent  at  once  with  the  historical  elements  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  poems  move,  and  with  the  style  of  the 
language  which  he  uses;  for  this  exhibits  a  luxurious 
freedom,  a  rich  polish,  and  an  exquisite  euphony,  which 
removes  it  far  from  that  roughness  and  clumsiness  wont 
to  characterize  languages  in  their  earliest  stage  of  literary 
development.  The  Ionic  dialect  used  by  Homer  is,  in  fact, 
a  highly  cultivated  shoot  of  the  old  Hellenic  stock,  and 
which  was  in  the  poet’s  hands  so  perfect  for  the  highest 
poetical  purposes  as  to  have  remained  the  model  for  the 
epic  style  during  the  whole  period  of  the  poetical  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Greeks. 

In  endeavoring  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Homer  as  a  poet,  the  primary  fact  from  which  we 
must  start  is,  that  he  was  not  the  epic  poet  of  a  literary 
age — like  Virgil  among  the  Romans,  Tasso  among  the 
Italians,  or  Milton  among  Englishmen — but  he  was  de¬ 
cidedly  and  characteristically  an  aoidos,  or  minstrel,  a 
character  well  known  from  our  mediaeval  literature,  both 
in  other  shapes,  and  especially  as  presented  by  the  kin¬ 
dred  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  That  there  is  aai  essen¬ 
tial  and  vital  generic  distinction  between  the  popular 
minstrel  of  an  age  when  books  are  either  not  known  or 
little  used,  and  the  cultivated  poet  of  an  age  which  re¬ 
joices  in  all  sorts  of  libraries,  and  possesses  a  special 
class  of  literary  readers,  admits  no  doubt.  The  conditions 
of  the  work  to  be  done  being  different,  the  work  itself 
cannot  possibly  be  the  same.  It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  critics  and  trans¬ 
lators  of  Homer  have  not  recognized  this  distinction.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  strike  an  entirely  false  note, 
and  blow  the  seraphic  trump  of  Milton  when  they  should 
be  content  to  take  a  plain  shepherd’s  pipe  in  their  hands. 
These  critics  and  translators  are  no  doubt  actuated  by 
the  noble  desire  of  redeeming  the  author  of  two  such 
noble  poems  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  from  the  vulgar 
fellowship  of  wandering  minstrels  and  ballad-mongers; 
but  however  high  the  genius  of  Homer  unquestionably 
soared  above  the  best  of  the  mediaeval  ballads  to  which 
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the  English  ear  is  accustomed,  it  is  quite  certain  both 
that  the  materials  out  of  which  his  great  poems  were 
composed  were  nothing  but  such  popular  ballads  and 
tales  as  delighted  our  forefathers  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Homeric 
epos  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  literary  epos  or 
epos  of  culture  precisely  by  those  characteristics  which 
distinguish  our  old  ballads  from  the  poetry  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  Tennyson.  Of  modern  poets,  the  one  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  greatest  relationship  to  the  genuine  old  min¬ 
strel  poets  was  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  even  in  his  poetry 
many  peculiarities  can  be  pointed  out  which  mark  the 
literary  writer  of  a  later  age,  as  distinguished  from  the 
popular  singer  of  a  people’s  boyhood  and  lusty  youth.  In 
order  to  understand  Homer,  therefore,  we  must  look  on 
him  as  the  culmination  of  the  minstrel  or  ballad  poetry, 
in  the  shape  of  the  minstrel  epos;  a  grand  combination 
of  popular  ballad  materials  and  ballad  tone,  elevated  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable,  with  the  archi¬ 
tectural  form  and  structure  of  the  epos.  To  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  true  character  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
present  age  has  been  led  mainly  by  the  adventurous  and 
suggestive  criticism  of  the  celebrated  scholar,  Frederick 
•Augustus  Wolf.  This  distinguished  German,  originally  a 
professor  in  Halle,  afterward  in  Berlin,  published  in  1795 
the  prolegomena  to  a  new  recension  of  the  text  of  Homer, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  extreme  skeptical  view  already 
alluded  to,  according  to  which  the  Iliad  is  no  proper  epic 
poem  in  the  sense  that  the  JEneid  and  Paradise  Lost  are 
so,  but  only  a  skilful  compilation  of  popular  ballads, 
originally  separate,  and  of  whose  separate  existence  the 
sharp-eyed  critic  can  now  easily  adduce  satisfactory 
proof.  Now,  this  theory,  commonly  called,  after  its 
author,  the  Wolfian  theory,  and  which  has  found,  and  still 
finds,  not  a  few  ingenious  supporters  in  Germany,  con¬ 
tains  an  important  element  of  truth,  which  has  too  often 
been  summarily  rejected,  with  the  error  which  it  promul¬ 
gates.  It  is  not  credible  that  poems  pervaded  by  such  a 
wonderful  unity  of  tone  and  plan  as  the  Iliad,  manifestly 
inspired  by  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  should  be  re¬ 
solvable  into  the  mere  patchwork  of  skilful  compilers; 
but  it  is  an  important  truth  to  announce  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  Homer’s  poetry  were  not  invented  by  himself,  but 
taken  up  from  the  living  traditions  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  belonged,  and  that  even  in  the  grand  unity  to 
which  his  genius  has  subjected  them,  their  original  pop¬ 
ular  tone  and  spirit  is  preserved  in  a  fashion  which  char¬ 
acteristically  distinguishes  them  from  all  epic  poetry  of 
the  literary  ages.  This  position,  a  golden  mean  between 
the  extravagance  of  ultra-Wolfians  and  anti-Wolfians,  was 
largely  due  to  the  scholarly  work  of  Nitsch,  Welcker,  and 
K.  O.  Miiller.  Hermann  carried  Wolf’s  view  further  in 
some  respects,  and  Lachmann  boldly  attempted  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  Iliad  16  independent  ‘lays/  Grote  separated 
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the  Iliad  into  an  Achilleid,  and  books  not  about  Achilles; 
Geddes  holds  the  Achilleid  as  earlier,  as  European  Greek, 
while  the  other  books  are  by  the  same  author  as  the 
Odyssey,  namely,  by  Homer.  Many  scholars,  both  ancient 
(the  Chorizontes)  and  modern,  affirm  the  Iliad  to  be  by 
one  author,  the  Odyssey  by  another. 

The  characteristics  of  Homer’s  poetry,  as  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  ballad  poetry  and  the  grand  model  of  the  min¬ 
strel  epos,  may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  In  the  first 
place,  the  materials  are  essentially  national,  and  if  not 
strictly  historical  in  every  detail  of  decoration,  grow,  like 
all  ballad  poetry,  out  of  the  real  life  of  the  people,  and 
rest  at  least  on  an  honest  historical  substratum.  In  this 
view,  the  Iliad  is  as  valuable  for  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Helenic  race,  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  for 
the  later  periods.  But  it  is  not  for  the  Greeks  alone  that 
Homer  possesses  an  important  historical  value;  he  is  for 
all  ages  an  important  record  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
human  society,  second  only  to  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  Vedas.  The  germs 
of  almost  all  other  arts  and  sciences  afterward  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  found  in  Homer.  In  this 
view,  he  was  to  the  Greeks  themselves  an  encyclopedia  of 
their  national  culture;  and,  as  embodying  the  grand  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  polytheistic  faith,  he  is  also  constantly 
quoted  by  their  great  ancient  writers  with  all  the  defer¬ 
ence  due  to  a  Bible. 

The  poems  of  Homer,  as  a  great  human  inheritance, 
have  naturally  been  incorporated,  by  translation,  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  In  Italian,  the  translations  of 
Cesarotti  and  Monti — in  French,  that  of  Montbel — in 
German,  that  of  Voss,  are  the  most  famous.  In  England, 
this  great  problem  has  been  tried  in  the  most  various 
styles,  and  specimens  of  brilliant  success  in  certain  par¬ 
tial  aspects  have  been  produced.  The  whole  excellence  of 
Homer  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  one  of  the  not¬ 
able  English  translations,  nor  is  such  a  combination  per¬ 
haps  possible.  The  grand  flow,  rapid  march,  and  sonorous 
fulness  of  the  original,  are  well  given  by  Pope;  the  rough 
dramatic  vigor  of  individual  phrases  and  passages  are 
best  rendered  by  Chapman ;  while  the  unaffected  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  easy,  unpretending  grace,  which  so  prominently 
mark  the  great  antique  minstrel,  appear  most  clearly  in 
Cowper.  Of  recent  attempts  to  present  Homer  in  some 
new  aspect  to  English  readers  we  may  mention  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  Newman  (1856),  Worsley  (1861-5),  Dean  Al¬ 
ford  (1861),  Simcox  (1865),  Lord  Derby  (1865),  John 
Stuart  Blackie  (1866),  Herschel  (1866),  Meri vale  (1869), 
W.  C.  Bryant  (1870-71),  and  Butcher  and  Lang  ( Odyssey , 
1879). 

For  the  various  questions  connected  with  Homer  and 
the  Homeric  poems,  consult  the  works  on  Greek  literature 
by  Colonel  Mure  and  K.  O.  Muller;  on  Greek  history  by 
Grote,  Curtius,  and  Cox;  special  works  on  Homer  by  Mr. 
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Gladstone.  Prof.  Geddes,  and  others;  ‘Homer’  in  Smith’s 
Dictionary,  and  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

HOMERIC,  a.  ho-mer'ik:  pertaining  to  Homer,  the 
great  anc.  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  his  age  or  poetry. 

HOMESTEAD :  borough,  Allegheny  co.,  Penn. ;  on  the 
Monongahela  river,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  8  m.  s.e.  of  Pittsburg. 
Besides  extensive  manufactories  of  iron,  glass,  and  fire¬ 
brick,  it  contains  the  largest  steel-manufacturing  plant  in 
the  United  States,  which  in  1901  was  absorbed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Here  in  1892,  July  5-10, 
occurred  one  of  the  most  serious  labor  troubles  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  ;  3,421  men  struck  against  reduction 
of  wages,  non-union  men  were  employed,  and  conflict  and 
bloodshed  followed,  about  20  men  being  killed.  The 
national  guard  of  the  state  was  called  out  to  preserve 
peace.  The  strike  was  not  ended  until  Nov.  20.  Pop. 
(1900)  12,554. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRY:  generally  used  to  designate 
the  regulations  of  the  United  States  land  office  for  the 
disposal  of  public  land  to  settlers:  method  of  acquiring 
legal  possession  of  a  tract  of  surveyed  public  land,  not 
exceeding  one  quarter  section,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  home.  Upon  proof  of  5  years’  residence,  improvement 
and  cultivation,  the  entryman  may  secure  the  title  from 
the  United  States  without  payment  other  than  the  fees 
and  commissions  due  local  land  officers. 

Homestead  entries  may  be  perfected  after  14  months’ 
residence  and  cultivation  upon  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre 
(or  $2.50  per  acre  within  limits  of  railroad  grants),  ex¬ 
cept  entries  made  under  particular  laws  which  forbid 
commutation,  or  otherwise  modify  its  provisions. 

Irrigated  public  lands  within  projects  of  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service  are  open  to  homestead  entry  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Reclamation  Act,  approved  1902, 
June  17  (32  Stat.,  388).  Such  entries  are  not  subject  to 
commutation,  and  will  become  subject  to  the  charges  per 
acre  which  may  be  determined  upon  as  being  the  pro  rata 
cost  of  the  project,  to  be  paid  in  not  exceeding  10  annual 
installments. 

The  act  of  1904,  April  28  (33  Stat.,  547),  commonly 
known  as  Kinkaid  Act,  provides  that  homestead  entries 
not  exceeding  640  acres  may  be  made  within  a  designated 
area,  approximately  the  western  two-thirds  of  Nebraska. 
Provision  is  made  for  those  who  have  made  entry  for  160 
acres  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  homestead  law, 
to  enter  additional  land.  The  commutation  provisions  of 
the  homestead  law  do  not  apply,  and  at  the  time  of  mak¬ 
ing  final  proof  the  entryman  must  prove  affirmatively 
that  he  has  placed  upon  the  land  entered  permanent  im¬ 
provements  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $1.25  for  each 
acre  included  in  his  entry. 

All  unappropriated  surveyed  public  lands  are  subject 
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to  homestead  entry  if  they  are  not  mineral  or  saline  in 
character  and  are  not  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
or  business  and  have  not  been  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  any  withdrawal,  reservation,  or  incorporated  town  or 
city;  but  homestead  entries  on  lands  within  certain  areas 
(such  as  lands  in  Alaska,  ceded  Indian  lands,  abandoned 
military  reservations,  reclamation  projects,  etc.)  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  laws  under 
which  such  lands  were  opened  to  entry. 

A  homestead  entryman  must  be  the  head  of  a  family  or 
a  person  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years,  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  actual  process  of 
becoming  a  citizen.  Such  person  must  not  be  the  pro¬ 
prietor-  of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  state  or 
territory;  and  must  not  claim,  nor  have  acquired  title  to, 
through  settlement  or  entry  made  since  1890,  Aug.  30, 
under  any  of  the  agricultural  public  land  laws,  any  other 
lands  which,  with  the  lands  last  applied  for,  would  aggre¬ 
gate  more  than  320  acres. 

The  making  of  one  homestead  entry  exhausts  the  home¬ 
stead  right,  but  an  additional  entry  of  sufficient  land  to 
aggregate  160  acres  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
special  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws.  Persons  whose 
original  entries  failed  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1904,  April  28  (33 
Stat.,  527),  may  be  permitted  to  make  second  homestead 
entries  thereunder.  Other  acts  of  Congress  have  restored 
the  privilege  to  settlers  within  a  particular  area,  or  where 
the  former  entry  was  commuted  prior  to  1900,  June  5,  or 
where  the  entryman  paid  the  Indian  price  for  lands  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
without  payment  under  the  Free  Homes  Act  of  1900, 
May  17. 

If  a  homestead  settler  dies  before  he  makes  entry,  his 
widow  has  the  exclusive  right  to  enter  the  lands  covered 
by  his  settlement,  and  if  there  be  no  widow,  then  his  heirs 
or  devisees  may  make  the  entry. 

Contests  may  be  instituted  against  entries  for  illegality 
or  fraud  in  the  inception  of  the  entry,  or  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law  after  entry,  or  for  any  sufficient 
cause  affecting  the  legality  or  validity  of  the  claim.  Con¬ 
testants  will  be  allowed  a  preference  right  of  entry  for 
30  days  after  notice  of  the  cancellation  of  the  contested 
entry.  Should  any  person  who  has  initiated  a  contest  die 
before  the  final  termination  of  the  same,  said  contest 
shall  not  abate,  but  his  heirs  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  continue  the  prosecution  of  such  con¬ 
test  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  that  the  contestant 
would  have  been  if  his  death  had  not  occurred. 

Every  soldier,  seaman,  marine  and  officer  who  served  in 
the  United  States  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  between 
1861,  April  15,  and  1866,  Aug.  20,  or  between  1898,  April 
21,  and  1903,  July  15,  and  was  honorably  discharged,  is 
entitled  to  have  the  time  served  deducted  from  the  five- 
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year  period  of  residence  required  to  perfect  title  under 
the  homestead  laws.  If  the  soldier  was  discharged  for 
disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  then  the  full  term  of 
his  enlistment  may  be  credited;  but  no  patent  can  issue 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  to  any  settler  who  has  not 
resided  upon,  improved  and  cultivated  his  homestead  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  Every  such  soldier,  seaman, 
marine,  or  officer  may,  in  person  or  by  agent,  file  a  declar¬ 
atory  statement  for  the  land  intended  to  be  entered;  but 
such  claimant  in  person  shall  within  six  months  thereafter 
make  his  actual  entry,  commence  settlement  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  thereafter  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  law. 
Every  soldier  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing 
provisions,  who  entered  less  than  160  acres  prior  to  1874, 
June  22,  may  enter  so  much  land  as,  when  added  to  the 
quantity  previously  entered,  shall  not  exceed  160  acres. 
The  regulations  of  the  land  department  provide  for  the 
assignment  of  this  right,  and  neither  residence  nor  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land  is  required.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
soldier  who  would  be  entitled  to  a  homestead,  or  addi¬ 
tional  entry,  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  his  widow, 
or  in  case  of  her  death  or  marriage  without  making  entry, 
his  minor  orphan  children,  by  a  duly  appointed  guardian, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  foregoing  benefits.  If  such  person 
•  lied  during  his  term  of  enlistment,  the  whole  term  of  his 
enlistment  shall  be  deducted  from  the  period  required  to 
perfect  the  title. 

Persons  desiring  to  make  homestead  entries  should  first 
fully  inform  themselves  as  to  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  lands  they  desire  to  enter,  and  should  in  no  case 
apply  to  enter  until  they  have  visited  and  fully  examined 
each  legal  subdivision  for  which  they  make  application, 
as  each  applicant  is  required  to  swear  that  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  land  described  in  his 
application,  and  as  all  entries  are  made  subject  to  the 
rights  of  prior  settlers. 

Information  as  to  whether  a  particular  tract  of  land  is 
subject  to  entry  may  be  obtained  from  the  register  or 
receiver  of  the  land  district  (of  which  there  are  105  in 
the  public  land  states  and  territories)  in  which  the  tract 
is  located,  but  these  officers  must  not  be  expected  to  fur¬ 
nish  extended  lists  of  lands  subject  to  entry,  except 
through  township  diagrams  for  which  they  are  authorized 
to  receive  a  fee  of  not  less  than  $1  each.  The  total  area 
and  general  character  of  the  unentered  land  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  public  land  states  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  United  States  General  Land  Office  is  a  bureau  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  chief  officers  are  the 
commissioner  and  the  assistant  commissioner.  Land  pat¬ 
ents  are  prepared'  and.  after  being  signed  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  his  secretary  to  sign  land  patents,  are  counter¬ 
signed,  sealed,  and  recorded  by  the  recorder  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office. 
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The  total  area  of  unappropriated  public  lands,  1907, 
June  30,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  insular  possessions,  is 
(surveyed)  230,961,159  acres,  and  (unsurveyed)  169,721,- 
481  acres.  From  the  passage  of  the  homestead  act  to 
1906,  June  30,  769,097  final  homestead  entries  have  been 
made,  aggregating  103,441,550  acres. 

Desert  Land  Entry — Used  to  designate  an  entry  of 
public  land  under  the  act  of  1877,  March  3  (19  Stat., 
377),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1891,  March  3  (26  Stat., 
1095).  The  acts  apply  to  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  states 
lying  west  of  them.  All  lands  exclusive  of  timber  and 
mineral  lands,  which  will  not  without  artificial  irrigation 
produce  some  agricultural  crop,  are  deemed  desert  lands. 
A  party  desiring  to  make  a  desert  land  entry  must  file 
with  the  proper  district  land  officers  his  affidavit  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  such,  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
state  or  territory  in  which  the  land  sought  is  located,  and 
that  he  has  not  previously  exercised  the  right  of  entry. 
The  declaration  must  describe  the  land  applied  for,  by 
legal  subdivisions  if  surveyed,  or,  if  unsurveyed,  by  giv¬ 
ing  with  as  much  clearness  and  precision  as  possible,  the 
locality  of  the  tract  with  reference  to  known  lines  of 
survey  or  conspicuous  landmarks,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  readily  identified  when  the  lines  of  survey  come  to 
be  extended.  The  applicant  must  pay  25  cents  per  acre 
at  time  of  entry,  and  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
desert  character  of  the  land,  together  with  a  map  show¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  contemplated  irrigation.  Annual  proofs 
must  be  made  showing  the  expenditure  of  $1  per  acre  for 
the  purpose  of  the  statute  for  3  years,  and  within  the 
period  of  4  years  from  entry  the  entryman  must  make 
final  proof  of  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $3  per  acre,  the 
actual  irrigation  of  all  the  irrigable  land  included  in  the 
entry,  the  successful  cultivation  of  at  least  one-eighth  of 
the  land  entered,  and  of  a  clear  right  to  the  use  of  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the  irrigable  land 
and  keep  it  permanently  irrigated.  On  proof  of  reclama¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  land  de¬ 
partment,  and  payment  of  $1  per  acre  additional,  a  final 
certificate  and  receipt  will  be  issued.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  is  the  limit  of  entry  under  this  act. 

Within  certain  limitations,  entries  are  assignable  before 
patent,  and  provision  is  made  that  persons  may  associate 
together  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  ditches  for 
irrigating  and  reclaiming  tracts  entered.  The  aggregate 
sales  of  desert  lands  from  the  passage  of  the  acts  of 
1906,  June  30,  have  been  19,592  final  desert  land  entries, 
aggregating  4,208,593  acres. 

Timber  and  Stone  Entry — The  act  of  1878,  June  3  (20 
Stat.,  89),  and  the  act  of  1892,  Aug.  4,  sec.  2  (27  Stat., 
348),  provides  for  the  sale  of  lands  valuable  chiefly  for 
timber  or  stone  and  unfit  for  cultivation  at  the  time  of 
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sale. 'A  person  applying  to  purchase  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  is  required  to  make  affidavit  that  he  has  made 
no  prior  application  under  this  act;  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen.  The  affidavit  must  designate  by  legal 
subdivisions  the  tract  which  the  applicant  desires  to  pur¬ 
chase,  setting  forth  its  character;  stating  that  the  same 
is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  its  timber 
or  stone;  that  it  is  uninhabited;  contains  no  mining  or 
other  improvements,  except  for  ditch  or  canal  purposes 
(if  any  exist)  save  such  as  were  made  by  or  belong  to 
the  applicant,  nor,  as  deponent  verily  believes,  any  val¬ 
uable  deposit  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or  coal; 
that  deponent  does  not  apply  to  purchase  the  same  on 
speculation,  but  in  good  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his 
own  exclusive  use  and  benefit;  and  that  he  has  not,  di¬ 
rectly  nor  indirectly,  made  any  agreement  or  contract,  in 
any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person  or  persons  whomso¬ 
ever,  by  which  the  title  he  may  acquire  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  inure  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  benefit  of  any 
person  except  himself.  On  filing  with  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  proper  land  district  the  sworn  statement 
required  as  above,  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of  $10,  a 
notice  will  be  issued  which  the  claimant  is  required  to 
publish  for  60  days  and  on  the  day  named,  or  within  10 
days  thereafter,  offer  proof  before  the  officer  designated 
therein  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  land 
department. 

With  the  proof  the  claimant  must  tender  payment  for 
the  land  at  $2.50  per  acre,  and  if  no  adverse  claim  or 
protest  against  accepting  the  proof  is  filed  before  final 
certificate  has  been  issued,  and  the  evidence  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  register  and  receiver,  they  will  issue  their 
certificate  and  receipt. 

In  this  class  of  entry,  as  also  in  that  of  homestead  and 
desert  entry,  entryman  must  furnish  affidavit  showing 
that  since  1890,  Aug.  30,  he  has  not  perfected  title  to, 
nor  is  he  claiming,  under  any  of  the  agricultural  land 
laws,  an  area  of  land  which,  added  to  that  applied  for, 
would  exceed  320  acres. 

Reclamation  Law  (32  Stat.  L.,  p.  388),  act  of  1907, 
June  17,  provides  that  all  moneys  received  from  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  Arizona,  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  including  the  surplus  of 
fees  and  commissions  in  excess  of  allowances  to  registers 
and  receivers  and  excepting  the  five  percentum  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  above  states 
set  aside  for  educational  and  other  purposes,  shall  be 
reserved,  set  aside  and  appropriated  as  a  special  fund  in 
the  treasury,  to  be  known  as  the  Reclamation  Fund,  to 
be  used  in  the  examination  and  survey  for  and  the  con- 
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Btruction  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works  for  the 
storage,  diversion  and  development  of  the  waters  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  in  the  said 
states  and  territories. 

Principal  features  of  law  are:  (1)  Public  lands  re¬ 
claimed  subject  to  entry  by  any  bona-fide  citizen  of  United 
States,  but  entryman  in  addition  to  complying  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  homestead  act  must  reclaim  at  least  one-half 
of  the  total  irrigable  area  cj.  his  entry  for  agricultural 
purposes  before  patent  is  issued  by  the  Government.  (2) 
No  entry  exceeding  160  acres  can  receive  water  from  any 
government  project.  The  area  of  farms  under  each 
project  may  vary  from  10  to  160  acres,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  size  of  farm  depend¬ 
ing  upon  character  of  soil  and  products  and  the  relation 
of  the  lands  to  the  irrigation  system.  (3)  Actual  and 
continuous  residence  on  the  land  is  required  in  accordance 
with  the  homestead  laws.  The  commutation  clause  in  the 
homestead  laws  does  not  apply  to  these  entries.  (4)  Set¬ 
tlers  on  these  lands  are  required  to  take  water  from  the 
government  system  and  to  pay  in  annual  installments  not 
exceeding  10  the  proportionate  amount  charged  against 
the  land  included  in  the  entry.  These  charges  .are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the 
reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
the  project  and  are  apportioned  equitably.  Failure  to 
make  two  payments  when  due  subjects  the  entry  to  can¬ 
cellation,  with  forfeiture  of  all  rights  under  the  law  as 
well  as  money  paid  thereon.  Failure  to  comply  in  good 
faith  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  residence 
renders  the  entry  subject  to  cancellation.  (5)  When  the 
payments  required  by  the  law  are  made  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  lands  irrigated  the  management  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  works  is  turned  over  to  the  landowners,  to  be 
maintained  at  their  expense.  (6)  The  right  to  the  use  of 
water  acquired  under  this  law  shall  be  appurtenant  to  the 
land  irrigated,  and  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis,  the 
measure  and  the  limit  of  the  right. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  plans  have  been  approved 
and  construction  is  now  going  forward  on  26  projects  in 
the  Reclamation  States.  By  a  special  act  of  Congress 
Texas  was  admitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  act. 

The  law  is  unique  in  many  essentials  and  differs  widely 
from  any  previous  land  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given  broad  powers  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  as  a  result  of 
freedom  from  legislative  interference  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  actual  work  of  construct^!  About 
$26,000,000  has  been  expended  and  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  irrigation  works  are  now  completed  and  in  operation. 
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RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  NOW  IN  PROGRESS  OF  CONSTRUC¬ 


TION  OR  COMPLETED. 


Project. 

Salt  River.  Arizona . 

Yuma,  California-Arizona . :... 

Uncompahgre,  Colorado . 

Minidoka,  Idaho . 

Payette-Boise,  Idaho . 

Garden  City,  Kansas . 

Milk  River,  Montana . 

Huntley,  Montana . 

Sun  River,  Montana . 

North  Platte,  Nebraska-Wyoming . 

Truckee-Carson,  Nevada . 

Hondo,  New  Mexico . 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico . 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico . 

Lower  Yellowstone,  Montana-North 

Dakota . 

Buford-Trenton,  Williston,  Nes  son, 

North  Dakota  (2) . 

Klamath,  Oregon-California . 

Umatilla,  Oregon . 

Belle  Fourche,  South  Dakota . 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah . 

Okanogan,  Washington . 

Tieton,  Washington . 

Sunnyside,  Washington . 

Wapato,  Washington . 

Shoshone,  Wyoming . 


Totals 


Estimated 

Irrigable 

cost. 

acreage. 

$  5,300,000 

200,000 

3,500,000 

100,000 

5,200,000 

150,000 

1,800,000 

*80,000 

1,605,000 

120,000 

260,000 

*8,000 

1,500,000 

40,000 

900,000 

*33,000 

500,000 

16,000 

4,100,000 

110,000 

4,000,000 

*200,000 

336,000 

*10,000 

600,000 

*20,000 

200,000 

15,000 

2,700,000 

60,000 

1,270,000 

40,000 

.  2,400,000 

50,000 

1,100,000 

18,000 

3,000,000 

100,000 

1,850,000 

35,000 

500,000 

9,000 

1,400,000 

24,000 

2,000,000 

40,000 

600,000 

20,000 

3,500,000 

100,000 

$50,121,000 

1,598,000 

*  Completed. 

HOMICIDE,  p.  hom'x-sid  [F.  homicide — from  L.  homi- 
cxdxam,  homicide — from  homo,  a  man;  cado,  I  strike  or 
kill] :  in  law,  the  killing  of  one  human  creature  by  an¬ 
other;  also  the  person  who  kills — manslayer.  In  law  the 
term  denotes  the  mere  killing  of  a  human  being  without 
implying  the  attendant  criminal  responsibility.  It  is  used 
with  the  word  justifiable,  to  denote  that  the  killing  was 
done  under  lawful  authority,  as  hanging  a  man,  or  killing 
a  prisoner  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent  his  escaping,  or 
killing  one  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent  his  commission  of 
an  atrocious  crime.  Excusable  homicide  means  killing  in 
self-defense,  or  in  defense  of  a  wrife,  child,  parent,  or 
servant,  or  property,  or  by  mere  accident.  The  line  be¬ 
tween  the  justifiable  and  the  excusable  is  not  clearly 
drawn.  Felonious  homicide  includes  murder  (q.v.)  of 
one’s  self  or  of  another;  and  manslaughter  (q.v.)  is  kill¬ 
ing  without  malice,  but  attended  with  negligence,  hot 
blood,  or  in  some  unlawful  way.  In  Scotland,  excusable 
homicide  is  usually  called  culpable  homicide.  Hom'ici'dal, 
a.  -si'ddl,  inclined  to  kill,  murderous,  bloody.  Homicidal 
mania,  blind,  irresistible  tendency  to  destroy  human  life, 
developed  under  certain  morbid  conditions,  independent 
of  hatred  or  any  appreciable  incentive,  and  even  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  general  disposition  and  the  interests  of  the 
perpetrator.  The  victim  selected  is  often  a  child,  a  wife, 
a  benefactor,  or  an  object  of  love  and  respect.  Hoff- 
bauer,  in  Germany;  Esquirol,  Marc,  Foville,  in  France; 
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and  Conolly,  in  Britain,  all  have  demonstrated,  and  in 
criminal  courts  have  testified  to,  the  existence  of  this 
form  of  mental  disease.  It  is  recognized,  yet  not  definite¬ 
ly,  as  a  bar  to  trial  or  to  punishment.  The  impulse  may 
be  manifested  in  a  more  complicated  form,  originating  in 
delusions;  and  the  act  which  first  reveals  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  may  be  in  supposed  self-defense,  or  to  secure  the 
salvation  or  prevent  the  suffering  of  the  individual  de¬ 
stroyed.  Such  manifestation  may  constitute  the  char¬ 
acteristic  symptom  of  furious  madness  which  sacrifices  all 
around.  There  is  in  many  natures  an  ill-defined  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  hearing  of  atrocities.  The  puerperal  condition, 
various  hereditary  tendencies,  powerful  moral  impressions, 
and  atmospherical  influences,  are  conceived  to  induce  this 
homicidal  tendency.  The  proximate  cause  is  usually  found 
in  marked  organic  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  or  in 
more  insidious  and  obscure  structural  alterations,  which 
are  supposed  to  accompany  perverted  and  depraved  in¬ 
stincts. 

Esquirol,  Bes  Maladies  Mentales;  Mare,  Be  la  Folie; 
works  by  other  French  specialists :  Tardieu,  De  Boismont, 
Despine,  and  the  medical  journals. 

HOM'ILDON,  Battle  of:  in  the  border  warfare  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  1402.  A  Scottish  army  of 
about  10,000  men  invaded  England,  under  Sir  Murdach 
Stewart  of  Kincleven,  eldest  son  of  the  Regent  Albany, 
and  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas.  They  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Newcastle  without  opposition,  and  were  re¬ 
turning  to  Scotland  laden  with  spoil,  when  they  were 
encountered  by  an  English  force  under  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  his  son  Hotspur,  and  the  exiled  Earl  of  March 
or  Dunbar.  The  Scotch  took  up  their  position  on  Homil- 
don  Hill,  near  Wooler.  Sep.  14,  Hotspur  was  advancing 
to  charge  them,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Earl  of 
March,  until  the  English  archers  should  do  their  work. 
The  work  of  the  archers  was  deadly;  and  though  the 
Scots,  rallied  by  Sir  John  Swinton,  charged  bravely  on 
their  foes,  the  English  had  an  easy  victory,  and  the  Scots 
were  utterly  routed.  Their  leaders  were  taken  prisoners; 
five  of  their  best  knights,  with  many  of  their  bravest 
esquires,  were  slain;  and  besides  the  numbers  that  were 
killed  on  the  field  by  the  English  arrows,  about  500  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Tweed. 

HOMILETICS,  n.  plu.  hdm'i-let'iks  [Gr.  homiletikos, 
social, — from  homileo,  I  converse,  I  have  intercourse 
with] :  that  branch  of  theology  wrhich  treats  of  sermons, 
or  of  the  more  familiar  homily,  and  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  delivering  them.  The  earliest  writer  on  the 
subject  of  homiletics  is  St.  Augustine,  whose  book,  De 
Doctrina  Christiana,  is  in  some  sense  an  adaptation  of 
profane  rhetoric  to  sacred  uses.  Rabanus  Maurus  and 
Isidore  of  Seville  also  incidentally  treat  the  subject;  but 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  systematic  treatment  of  the 
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subject  in  mediaeval  literature  is  in  Humbert,  De  Erudi- 
tione  Concionatorum.  St.  Carlo  Borromeo’s  Instructiones 
Pastorum  was  a  part  of  his  general  scheme  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  clerical  education;  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 
course,  as  well  of  Rom.  Catholics  as  of  Protestants,  homi¬ 
letics  have  an  important  place.  The  bare  enumeration  of 
the  works  of  Schott,  Marheineke,  Theremin,  Sailer,  Gis- 
bert,  Brand,  Laberenz,  may  show  the  importance  attached 
in  both  churches  to  this  branch  of  sacred  science.  Hom'- 
ilet'ic,  a.  -ik,  or  HomTlet'ical,  a.  -%-Tccil,  pertaining  to. 
Hom'ily,  n.  -It  [mid.  L.  homilia,  a  homily] :  plain, 
familiar  sermon.  Hom'ilist,  n.  -list,  a  preacher. 

HOMILIA'RIUM :  collection  of  homilies  for  the  use  of 
pastors;  in  use  from  a  very  early  period.  Mabillon  men¬ 
tions  a  very  ancient  Gallican  homiliarium  ( De  Lit.  Galil¬ 
ean).  The  50  homilies  of  Venerable  Bede,  too,  were  in 
familiar  use  among  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  West, 
and  we  find  in  the  letters  of  the  early  medigeval  time, 
traces  of  a  busy  interchange  of  sermons,  original  or 
otherwise,  between  bishops  and  clergy,  even  in  distant 
countries.  The  supply,  however,  was  imperfect  and  scanty, 
and  one  of  the  many  reformatory  measures  of  Charle¬ 
magne  was  a  compilation  of  homilies  under  the  title  of 
homiliarium,  made  in  the  end  of  the  8th  c.  under  his 
direction  by  the  deacon  Paul  Warnefried,  and  containing 
homilies  for  all  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year. 
Many  synods  of  that  and  subsequent  periods  directed  the 
clergy  to  translate  these  sermons  for  their  flocks,  and  the 
collection  continued  in  use  for  this  purpose  till  the  16th  c. 
It  was  printed  at  Speyer  1482,  again  at  Cologne  1557.  A 
collection  of  homilies  is  ascribed  also  to  Alcuin,  but  it 
seems  more  likely  to  have  been  but  a  modification  of  the 
homiliarium  of  Warnefried.  A  collection  of  English 
homilies  turned  into  verse,  that  they  might  be  more  read¬ 
ily  remembered  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  e. :  this  collection, 
affording  a  metrical  sermon  for  every  Sunday  and  fes¬ 
tival  day  in  the  year,  exists  in  ms.;  and  a  portion  of  it 
has  been  edited  by  the  librarian  to  the  Univ.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

HOMILY :  primitively  signifies  discourse  held  with  one 
or  more  individuals,  but  in  ecclesiastical  use  it  means  a 
discourse  held  in  the  church,  and  addressed  by  the  min¬ 
ister  to  the  congregation.  The  practice  of  explaining  in 
popular  form  the  lessons  of  Scripture  read  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  had  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Christian  churches  from  earliest 
times.  The  discourses  employed  for  this  purpose  were  of 
the  most  simple  character ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
ascribed  to  Hippolytus  (q.v.),  we  have  no  sample  of  this 
form  of  composition  earlier  than  the  homilies  of  Origen, 
3d  c.  Taking  these  as  a  type,  the  early  Christian  homily 
may  be  described  as  a  popular  exposition  of  a  portion  of 
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Scripture,  accompanied  by  moral  reflections  and  exhorta¬ 
tions.  It  differs  from  the  sermon  [Gr.  logos,  Lat.  oratio ] 
in  eschewing  all  oratorical  display,  and  in  following  the 
order  of  the  scriptural  text  or  narrative,  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  rhetorical  discourse  or  a 
didactic  essay.  The  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
appear  to  have  been  the  great  centres  of  this  class  of 
sacred  literature,  and  in  the  early  centuries  we  find  the 
names  of  Hippolytus,  Metrodorus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Dionysius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  as  principally  dis¬ 
tinguished.  But  it  was  in  the  following  centuries  that 
the  homily  received  its  full  development  in  the  hands  of 
the  Oriental  Fathers,  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregories,  of 
Nyssa  and  of  Nazianzum,  Basil,  the  two  Cyrils,  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  of  Alexandria,  and  above  all,  Chrysostom ;  and 
in  the  West,  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Peter  Chrysologus, 
Leo,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  later  centuries,  Venerable 
Bede,  the  popes  Sabinian,  Leo  II.  and  III.,  Adrian  I., 
and  the  Spanish  bishops,  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Ilde- 
fonsus,  continued  to  use  the  homiletic  form;  and  even  in 
the  modern  church,  many  preachers  have  regarded  it  as 
the  best  medium  of  scriptural  instruction;  and  two  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  homily  are  distinguished,  the  higher  and 
the  lower.  The  former  follows  the  order  of  matter,  rather 
than  of  any  scriptural  passages  assumed  to  be  expounded ; 
the  latter  is  a  purely  exegetical  and  moral  exposition  of 
some  lesson  from  the  liturgy,  or  of  some  other  extract 
from  Holy  Scripture. — This  strictly  historical  acceptation 
of  the  name  homily  is  not  uniformly  observed  in  modern 
use.  The  name  homily  is  very  frequently  used,  almost  as 
a  synonym  for  sermon,  and  signifies  nothing  more  than  a 
plain,  moral  discourse,  without  ornament  or  rhetorical 
pretension,  but  equally  without  any  pretension  of  being 
molded  on  the  ancient  patristical  model. 

Homilies  op  the  Church  of  England:  collection  of 
sermons,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  1547,  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  be  read  in  the 
churches,  partly  to  supply  the  defect  of  sermons,  but 
partly,  also,  to  secure  uniformity  of  doctrine,  and  to 
guard  against  the  heterodoxies,  old  and  new,  which  at 
that  time  threatened  the  unconsolidated  church.  The 
second  part  was  published  1562,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  articles.  The  35th  article  de¬ 
clares  that  ‘the  Book  of  Homilies  doth  contain  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times:’ 
the  21  titles  are  enumerated  in  the  article.  The  homilies 
are  not  now  read  in  churches;  but  there  is  no  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  so  read,  and  they  are  frequently  appealed 
to  in  controversies  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church  on  the  points  of  which  they  treat.  Their  precise 
degree  of  authority  is  matter  of  doubt. 

HOMING,  n.  homing  [see  Home]  :  a  name  applied  to 
the  faculty  possessed  by  carrier-pigeons  of  finding  their 
way  home  after  being  carried  away  many  miles. 
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The  training  of  a  homing-pigeon  begins  when  it  is 
about  three  months  old.  It  may  then  be  taken  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  mile  from  its  loft  in  a  suitable  direc¬ 
tion  and  liberated  in  order  that  it  may  fly  back.  After 
an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  it  should  be  carried  three 
miles  from  home  in  the  same  direction  and  set  free,  and 
on  the  third  occasion,  a  few  days  later  still,  the  distance 
is  usually  increased  to  six  miles.  This  mode  of  training 
is  continued  steadily  during  the  season,  the  successive 
distances  above  those  already  mentioned  being  12,  25,  50, 
75,  96,  125,  155,  and  200  miles.  The  intervals  of  rest 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  especially  in  unfavorable 
weather.  During  the  bird’s  second  season  it  is  made  to 
repeat  something  of  its  first  year’s  performances  and  to 
extend  its  flight. 

HOMINIDHE,  hd-min'i-de  [Lat.  homo,  man — meaning 
man-family]  :  term  proposed  by  some  naturalists  to  desig¬ 
nate  man  as  a  family  in  the  same  order  with  the  Quad- 
RUMANA — thus  placing  man  with  apes  and  monkeys  in  a 
new  order,  Primates.  This  proposal  has  not  found  gen¬ 
eral  favor  among  naturalists.  Some  of  them  instead  clas¬ 
sify  man  by  himself  in  the  order  Bimana,  maintaining 
with  Prof.  Owen,  that  ‘man  is  the  sole  species  of  his 
genus,  the  sole  representative  of  his  order.’  Under  the 
order  Bimana,  men  are  grouped  in  varieties  and  races, 
but  not  into  genera.  Others  reject  altogether  such  classi¬ 
fication  of  man  with  brutes.  See  Bimana;  Man. 

HOMINY,  n.  hom'in-i  [Indian  word  auhumined,  parched 
corn]  :  Indian-corn  meal,  a  bread-stuff  of  N.  America ; 
a  dough-cake  made  from  it. 

HOMO,  ho' mo,  sometimes  hom'd  [Gr.  homos,  similar 
or  same]  :  a  common  prefix,  meaning  ‘same,  similar,  or 
alike.’ 

HOMOCARPOUS,  a.  ho' mo-Mr' pus  [Gr.  homos,  alike; 
Tcarpos,  fruit]  :  having  all  the  fruits  of  a  flower-head 
alike. 

HOMOCENTRIC,  a.  ho' mo-sen' tnk  [Gr.  homos,  sim¬ 
ilar;  Tcentron,  the  centre]:  having  the  same  centre;  con¬ 
centric. 

HOMOCERCAL,  a.  hd'md-ser'Ml  [Gr.  homos,  alike; 
Tcerlcos,  the  tail] :  having  equally  bilobate  tails,  as  the 
herring  and  the  cod:  see  Heterocercal. 

HOMOCHROMOUS,  a.  ho'mo-lrd'mus  [Gr.  homos, 
alike ;  chroma,  color]  :  applied  to  flowers  when  all  the 
florets  in  the  same  flower-head  are  of  the  same  color. 

HOMODROMOUS,  a.  ho-mod' ro-mus  [Gr.  homos,  alike; 
dromos,  a  course] :  in  lot.,  running  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  as  spirals,  or  leaves  on  the  stem  and  branches. 

HOMCEOMERIC,  a.  ho'me-o-mer'iTc  [Gr.  homoios,  sim 
ilar ;  meros,  a  part] :  having  sameness  of  parts. 

HOMOEOPATHY,  n.  hd'me-op'd-tM  [Gr.  homoios,  sim¬ 
ilar,  like;  pathos,  suffering] :  a  mode  of  treating  diseases 
by  the  administration  of  medicines  which  are  found  cap- 
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able  of  exciting  in  healthy  persons  symptoms  closely  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  the  disease  of  the  patient  under  treat¬ 
ment.  Ho'mceopath'ic,  a.  -o-path'iTc,  or  Ho'mceopath'- 
ical,  a.  -i-Tcdl,  pertaining  to  homoeopathy.  Ho'mceopath'- 
ically,  ad.  -li.  Ho'mceop'athist,  n.  -op'a-thist,  one  who 
believes  in  and  practices  homoeopathy.  Note. — The  o  in 
ce  is  often  dropped  in  the  spelling. 

HOMCEOPATHY,  ho'me-op'a-thi :  a  system  of  medi¬ 
cine  introduced  into  practice  about  the  close  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  by  a  German  physician  named  Hahnemann  (q.v.). 
It  is  founded  on  the  belief,  that  medicines  have  the  power 
of  curing  morbid  conditions  similar  to  those  conditions 
which  they  have  the  power  to  excite;  expressed  in  Latin 
by  the  phrase,  Similia  similibus  curantur,  and  in  English 
by  ‘like  cures  like.’  That  diseases  are  cured  by  substances 
which  produce  in  persons  in  health  symptoms  like  those 
presented  by  a  patient,  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a 
recognized  fact,  both  by  medical  writers  and  by  poets  who 
have  expressed  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived.  Among  the  former,  we  find  the  author  of  a 
treatise  generally  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  entitled  On  the 
Places  in  Man.  This  writer  gives  numerous  examples  of 
what  may  be  called  homoeopathic  cures;  and  recommends 
for  the  cure  of  mania  this  remarkable  prescription:  ‘Give 
the  patient  a  draught  made  from  the  root  of  mandrake,  in 
a  smaller  dose  than  sufficient  to  induce  mania  .’  The  works 
of  the  poets  abound  with  illustrations  of  this  belief.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  expression  of  it  is  in  some  lines  ascribed 
by  Athenseus  to  Antiphanes  (b.c.  404),  thus  translated — 

*  Take  the  hair,  it  is  well  written, 

Of  the  dog  by  which  you’re  bitten  ; 

Work  off  one  wine  by  his  brother, 

And  one  labor  with  another  ; 

Shakespeare,  in  Borneo  and  Juliet ,  expresses  the  same 
maxim: 

‘  Tut,  man  !  one  fire  burns  out  another’s  burning  ; 

One  pain  is  lessened  by  another’s  anguish. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye, 

And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die.’ 

Milton,  in  the  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes,  gives  his  ver¬ 
sion  thus:  ‘In  physic,  things  of  melancholic  hue  and  qual¬ 
ity  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to 
remove  salt  humors,’  etc.  Thus,  there  has  always  been  a 
vague  tradition  that  medicines  sometimes  cured  diseases 
similar  to  those  they  caused.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Hahnemann  to  propound  the  startling  dogma,  not  only 
that  medicines  did  occasionally  produce  such  cures,  but 
that  true,,  direct,  and  radical  cures  could  be  effected  only 
by  recognizing  this  principle  as  the  guide  for  the  selection 
of  the  right  remedy  in  any  given  morbid  condition  of  the 
system.  He  engaged  his  friends  and  disciples  in  the  task 
of  procuring  accurate  data  on  which  to  proceed  in  reduc¬ 
ing  his  rule  to  practice.  They  took  given  quantities  of 
the  substance  which  was  the  subject  of  experiment,  and 
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each  kept  a  record  of  the  effects  that  it  produced.  The  vari« 
ous  records  thus  obtained  were  submitted  to  Hahnemann, 
who  compared  them  together  and  with  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  on  himself,  and  out  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  com- 
piled  what  is  named  ‘a  proving’  of  the  medicine.  Hahne¬ 
mann  lays  it  down  as  one  of  the  fundamental  propositions 
of  homoeopathy,  that  no  medicine  should  be  given  to  the 
sick  which  has  not  first  been  proved  upon  those  in  health. 
He  devoted  himself  to  this  task,  and  has  left  ten  volumes 
of  such  ‘  provings;  *  out  of  this  work  the  various  abridg¬ 
ments  in  popular  use  in  this  and  other  countries  have  been 
derived.  The  properties  once  determined,  then  it  becomes 
possible  to  administer  it  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  homoeopathy.  To  do  so,  however,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
medicine  should  be  given  by  itself.  Thus,  the  second 
proposition  of  Hahneman’s  system  is,  ‘  that  only  one  medi¬ 
cine  should  ever  be  given  at  once.’ 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicinal  substances  on  persons 
in  health — from  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  select  a 
remedy  whose  action  corresponds  with  the  symptoms  of 
the  patient  under  treatment — to  give  this  remedy  by  itself 
alone,  are  three  of  the  fundamental  rules  for  the  practice 
of  homoeopathy.  The  fourth  is,  that  the  dose  of  a  homoeo¬ 
pathic  medicine  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  cause  any  gen¬ 
eral  disturbance  of  the  system,  its  action  being  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  in  a  morbid  condition. 
How  small  that  is,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experiment. 
Hahnemann  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  the  effect  of  a 
medicinal  substance  depends  upon  two  conditions:  first,  the 
mechanical  form  inwhich  it  is  administered ;  and  second, 
the  state  of  the  body  of  the  person  who  takes  it. 

For  example,  a  hard  pill  of  belladonna  of  five  grains, 
swallowed  by  a  robust  and  healthy  man,  may  be  followed 
by  only  trifling  symptoms;  but  let  that  pill  be  dissolved  in 
a  pound  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  the  solution  be  given 
every  hour,  then  will  ensue  well-marked  symptoms  of  the 
poisonous  action  cf  the  drug.  But  if,  instead  of  adminis¬ 
tering  it  to  a  person  in  health,  it  be  given  to  one  who  is 
suffering  from  such  an  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  as  bella¬ 
donna  produces,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  inflamed 
tonsils  will  be  most  acted  upon  by  their  specific  irritant. 
Disease  implies  a  preternatural  sensitiveness.  An  inflamed 
eye  cannot  bear  light,  an  inflamed  stomach  cannot  bear 
food,  and  every  diseased  organ  is  powerfully  affected  by 
the  particular  substance  which  has.  in  its  physiological 
operation,  a  close  affinity  with  the  character  of  the  morbid 
condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  when  its  specific  medi¬ 
cine  is  administered. 

To  arrive  at  the  degree  to  which  it  was  desirable  to  re¬ 
duce  the  dose,  a  series  of  experiments  were  necessary.  It 
was  a  matter  to  which  all  a-priori  reasoning  was  inapplica¬ 
ble.  In  an  article  published  in  Hufeland’s  Journal ,  1801, 
Hahnemann  observes:  1  You  ask  me  what  effect 
of  a  grain  of  belladonna  can  have.  The  word  can  is  apt 
to  lead  to  misconceptions.  Let  us  ask  Nature  what  effect 
roxmra  a  grain  of  belladonna  has.  *  He  then  states  the 
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conditions  of  the  experiment — viz.,  that  this  fraction  of  a 
grain  should  be  administered  to  a  patient  suffering  from  a 
peculiar  form  of  scarlet  fever  then  prevalent  in  Germany, 
and  presenting  a  combination  of  symptoms  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  produced  by  belladonna.  Hahne¬ 
mann  maintained  that  this  fraction  of  a  grain  was  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  homoeopathic  cure. 

Homoeopathic  doses  are  often  expressed  by  fractions, 
thus:  Suppose  the  medicine  to  be  a  vegetable  substance;  r 
strong  tincture  is  made  of  it,  technically  called  the  mother 
tincture.  Two  scales  of  dilution  are  prepared  from  this 
called  respectively  the  decimal  and  the  centesimal :  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  advocated  by  Hahnemann-  the  former,  though  of 
recent  introduction,  is  now  largely  employed.  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  decimal  attenuations,  1  drop  of  mother  tincture  is 
added  to  9  drops  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  labelled  lx.  The 
second  decimal  dilution  (2X)  k  formed  by  adding  9  drops  of 
spirit  to  1  drop  of  lx,  and  so  on  for  the  8X,  etc.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  centesimals ,  out  drop  of  mother  tincture  is  added 
to  99  drops  of  alcohol,  so  as  to  dilute  it  99  times,  and  this 
preparation  is  called  the  first  dilution ,  and  marked  1. 
Again,  a  drop  of  number  1 — that  is,  of  the  of  a  drop 
of  the  mother  tincture — is  mixed  with  other  99  drops  of 
alcohol,  and  marked  2,  or  the  second  dilution.  This  con. 
tains  of  a  drop  of  ^  of  a  drop  of  the  mother  tinc¬ 
ture,  or  of  a  drop  of  the  mother  tincture.  This 

simple  process  of  subdivision  is  continued,  and  each  step  is 
recorded  in  the  same  way:  thus,  number  3  means  a  mil¬ 
lionth;  number  6,  a  billionth;  and  number  30  (the  highest 
recommended  by  Hahnemann),  a  decillionth.  Insoluble 
substances,  of  course,  cannot  bo  thus  treated;  they  are 
triturated  with  sugar  of  milk.  One  grain,  say,  of  sulphur 
is  triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  forming  the 
first  trituration ,  and  marked  number  1,  and  so  on;  but 
after  advancing  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  then  it  is  presumed 
that  all  substances  become  soluble  in  this  very  minute  pro¬ 
portion  in  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  dilutions  are  made  of 
them  in  the  same  way  as  of  the  vegetable  tinctures.  After 
making  these  alcoholic  preparations,  the  homoeopathic 
chemist  saturates  with  them  minute  pellicles  of  sugar  of 
milk,  known  technically  by  the  name  globules  or  pilules. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  small  doses  are 
not  necessarily  homoeopathy,  which  consists  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  drugs  according  to  the  law  of  similars,  the  dose 
being  a  matter  in  which  experience  has  guided  to  dilutions 
in  many,  though  not  in  all  cases. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  homoeopathic  system  of  practice, 
the  selection  of  the  medicine  is  made  according  to  a  simple 
rule  based  on  a  law  of  nature,  while  in  all  other  systems 
there  is  necessarily  more  or  less  empiricism  and  uncertainty. 
This  natural  law  is,  that  the  introduction  of  any  poison 
ous  drug  into  the  animal  organism  gives  rise  to  two  series 
of  effects  which  are  opposite  in  character.  Thus,  Aconitum 
produces  chilliness,  tingling,  numbness,  weakness,  and 
fever,  but  followed  by  heat,  flushings,  and  general  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  excitement.  Belladonna  causes  congestion 
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of  the  face  a>d  brain,  delirium,  dilated  pupils,  dry  throat, 
lull,  bounding  pulse,  rise  of  bodily  temperature;  but  fol¬ 
lowed  by  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  contracted  pupils, 
moist  throat,  small  pulse,  and  lowering  temperature.  Nux 
vomica  causes  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves,  shown  by 
increased  ref  ex  irritability  and  spasmodic  movements;  but 
followed  by  diminished  irritability  and  paresis.  Opium 
causes  insensibility,  immobility,  slow  respiration,  contracted 
pupils,  and  constipation;  but  followed  by  irritability,  in¬ 
somnia,  quickened  respiration,  slightly  dilated  pupils,  and 
relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

This  alternation  of  conditions  under  the  action  of  poisons 
is  a  law  of  the  vital  economy  which  does  not  depend  on  any 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  drugs.  The  primary  or 
yielding  symptoms  are  of  short  duration,  and  are  more 
marked  when  the  dose  is  Urge:  the  secondary  or  reaction¬ 
ary  symptoms  are  of  longer  duration,  and  are  more 
marked  when  the  dose  is  small  and  often  repeated.  In 
the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  disease,  it  is  desired  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  teasing  action  of  the  drug 
which  excites  the  resisting  powers  of  the  living  organism. 
For  this  reason  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  dose 
is  just  large  enough  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  nature, 
without  developing  in  any  marked  degree  the  so-called 
primary  or  poisonous  action  of  the  drug. 

Theoretically,  there  are  four  possible  rules  for  the 
selection  of  drugs  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  The  poisonous 
effects  of  the  selected  drug  must  be  related  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  patient  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  1st, 
exactly  opposite— antipathic;  2d,  approaching  opposite- 
allopathic;  3d,  the  same— isopathic;  4tli,  similar— homoeo¬ 
pathic.  Strictly  antipathic  practice  is  practically  out  of  the 
question,  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  materia  medica. 
Strictly  isopathic  practice  is  likewise  impracticable  except 
in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  its  efficiency  is  questionable. 

The  ‘allopathic’  method  is  the  practical  application  of 
the  antipathic  theory.  It  consists  in  the  choice  of  a  drug 
which  will  produce  in  the  healthy  symptoms  different 
from  those  of  the  patient;  the  aim  being  to  oppose  the 
disease  symptoms  by  the  primary  or  overpowering  action 
of  the  drug.  Although  this  is  the  more  obvious  practice 
and  though  in  some  acute  disorders  it  is  satisfactoiy  and 
safe  it  is  open  to  serious  objections.  1st,  So  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  judgment  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  as  to  what  symptoms  or  conditions  are  the  true  op¬ 
posites  of  those  presented  by  the  patient.  Thus  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prescribe  antipathically  for  neuralgia,  rheuma¬ 
tism  catarrh,  croup,  and  other  common  ailments  Again, 
the  cures  by  drugs  given  in  large  doses  are  often  only 
temporary.  Constipation  may  be  treated  by  cathaitic 
drugs  but  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  artificial 
diarrhea  is  followed  by  constipation,  and  the  patient  is 
generally  worse  in  the  end,  because  the  secondary  action 
of  the  medicine  tends  to  confirm  the  previous  habit.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  comparatively  little  risk  of  an 
error  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  remedy  homceo- 
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pathic  to  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  croup,  or  con¬ 
stipation.  Besides,  owing  to  the  necessary  reduction  of 
the  dose,  the  curative  action  of  the  drug  will  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  ‘  provings  ’  of  drugs,  instituted  by  Hahnemann, 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  day  with  the  addition 
of  certain  safeguards  against  error,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  requirement  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
prover  should  be  tested  before  or  during  the  experiment 
by  the  introduction  of  ‘  blanks  ’  or  inert  substances;  that 
the  prover  should,  if  possible,  be  ignorant  of  the  effects 
expected  from  the  drug;  that  the  thermometer  and  other 
instruments  of  precision,  as  well  as  the  modern  improved 
means  of  diagnosis,  be  made  use  of  when  applicable.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  materia  medica  is  derived  from 
accidental  poisonings,  and  from  the  incidental  effects  of 
large  doses  given  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  but 
these  latter  sources  are  to  be  received  with  great  circum¬ 
spection,  since  they  lack  some  of  the  elements  of  certainty 
which  belong  to  pure  experiment.  The  practice  of  homoe¬ 
opathy  must  be  based  on  a  ‘pure’  materia  medica,  i.e.,  a 
materia  medica  which  includes  nothing  but  the  effects  of 
drugs  on  healthy  persons.  These  effects  must  be  minutely 
described  and  placed  in  proper  chronological  order,  men¬ 
tion  being  made  of  the  conditions  of  aggravation  or  ameli¬ 
oration  of  the  drug  effects.  ‘  Cured  ’  symptoms  or  disease- 
conditions  can  form  no  part  of  the  homoeopathic  materia 
medica.  They  are  excluded  because  of  their  general  uu- 
trust worthiness,  and  because,  when  truthful,  they  may 
represent  the  reactionary  effects  of  the  drug,  which  could 
not  form  the  basis  for  homoeopathic  selection.  Some  of  the 
more  important  text-books  on  pure  materia  medica  are 
Hahnemann’s  Materia  Medica  Para,  Hahnemann’s  Chronic 
Diseases,  Allen’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Materia  Medica,  Hughes’ 
and  Dake’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Drug  Pathogensy,  Hempel  and 
Arndt’s  Materia  Medica,  Hale’s  New  Remedies.  There  are 
also  many  condensed  compilations  for  reference  by  the 
practitioner. 

A  system  so  revolutionary  naturally  encountered  deter¬ 
mined  opposition.  In  Germany,  there  were  legal  obstacles 
to  its  practice.  In  Austria,  physicians  were  not  allowed 
to  dispense  their  own  medicines,  even  gratuitously;  all 
medicines  administered  to  the  sick  were  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries,  and  the  fate  of  homoeopathy  could  not  be 
trusted  to  their  hands,  as  their  interests  were  deeply  in¬ 
volved.  Thus  it  happened  that.,  from  1818  to  1836.  homoe¬ 
opathy  was  only  tolerated  in  Austria  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  1836,  cholera  broke  out  for  the  second 
time  in  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Fleischmann,  physician  to  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  homoeopathy  has  been  followed,  was 
required  by  government  to  prepare  the  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  cholera  patients.  He  undertook  the  charge, 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  employ 
homoeopathy  in  their  treatment.  This  was  granted,  homoe¬ 
opathy  having  been  very  successful  in  Vienna  and  different 
towns  in  Germany  in  cholera  1830-31.  He  treated  732 
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•:ases;  of  these,  488  recovered,  and  244  died.  The  hospital 
was  under  daily  inspection  by  the  government,  and  the 
result  of  the  treatment  was  made  known  to  Count  Kolou- 
rat,  the  home  minister.  Shortly  afterward  the  emperor 
issued  an  ordinance  granting  to  every  duly  qualified  phy¬ 
sician  the  right  to  practice  homoeopathy.  The  cholera  mor¬ 
tality  under  homoeopathic  treatment  was  in  this  instance  | 

one  in  three,  while  the  average  mortality  of  the  same 
epidemic  at  the  same  place  was  two  in  three.  : 

When  cholera  was  approaching  w.  Europe,  Hahnemann 
tvas  studying  his  ‘provings,’  to  ascertain  what  substance 
resembled  most  nearly  in  its  effect  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  The  medicine  he  found  to  be  camphor;  and  be¬ 
fore  he  had  ever  seen  a  case  of  cholera,  guided  by  the 
details  given  by  practitioners,  he  announced  in  1831: 

‘  Every  one,  the  instant  any  of  his  friends  is  taken  ill  of  j 

cholera,  must  immediately  give  him  camphor.  ’  This  bold 
prediction,  that  camphor  was  the  antidote  for  the  first 
stage  of  cholera,  was  soon  tested  in  Hungary  and  Moravia, 
and  camphor  has  since  been  accepted  universally  by 
homceopathists  as  the  most  efficient  remedy  against  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  cholera. 

The  reported  success  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  , 

cholera  at  Vienna  had  a  powerful  influence  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  hospital  where  the  new  system  was  i 

practiced.  Physicians  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from 
America  went  thither  to  watch  the  treatment.  In  a  report 
published  by  Dr.  Fleischmann  several  years  ago,  it  is 
stated  that  at  that  time  he  had  treated  17,313  cases,  chiefly 
of  acute  diseases.  Among  these  were — of  erysipelas,  514 
cases,  of  which  510  recovered;  of  rheumatic  fever,  1,417, 
of  which  1,416  recovered;  of  intermittent  fever,  1,066,  of 
which  1,058  recovered;  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 

1,052,  of  which  1,004  recovered. 

From  Germany  as  a  centre,  where  it  is  now  extensively 
practiced  and  taught,  homoeopathy  spread  over  Europe  and 
America.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1827  by  Dr. 

Quin,  physician  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians;  and  there 
are  now  more  than  300  registered  practitioners  in  Britain 
who  have  adopted  it.  In  London  there  is  a  hospital  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  more  than  100  patients,  where  lectures 
are  occasionally  delivered  by  appointed  teachers. 

The  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  organized  1844, 
is  a  large  and  energetic  scientific  body,  devoted  ‘to  the 
improvement  of  homoeopathic  therapeutics  and  all  other 
departments  of  medical  science.’  There  are  two  other 
national  societies  in  the  United  States  naving  similar  ob¬ 
jects;  also  30  state  and  numerous  local  societies  and  clubs.  i 

There  are  28  general  and  33  special  hospitals,  43  dispensaries, 

23  medical  journals,  16  medical  colleges,  and  about  8,000 
physicians,  who  practice  in  whole  or  in  part  after  this 
method. 

The  patrons  of  homoeopathic  practice  are  among  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  cultivated  classes,  hence  any  statistics  derived 
from  private  practice  would  be  likely  to  be  favorable  to 
this  practice. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  records  of  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
almshouses,  where  the  two  prevailing  systems  have  been 
tried  side  by  side  under  conditions  as  nearly  equal  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them,  show  a  decided  advantage  in 
favor  of  homoeopathic  practice,  both  as  regards  the  time 
of  sickness  and  the  rate  of  mortality.  1 1  is  claimed  also 
that  the  statistics  of  yellow  fever  in  the  southern  states  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  homoeopathic  practice.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  credit  is  not  given  to  these  statistics. 

The  number  of  physicians  who  avowedly  practice  homoe¬ 
opathy  has  not  greatly  increased  of  late;  but  its  adherents 
claim  that  the  actual  practice  of  it  has  been  greatly  aug¬ 
mented.  In  proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  more  recent 
text-books  in  medicine,  published  by  the  teachers  of  the 
dominant  school;  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
small  doses  of  aconite  in  inflammatory  fevers,  arsenic  in 
gastritis,  ipecacuanha  (in  one-drop  doses)  in  vomiting,  etc. 

The  objections  entertained  by  physicians  generally  to 
the  so-called  *  homoeopathic  ’  practice  of  medicine  are 
based,  not  on  any  unwillingness  to  employ  medicines 
whose  action  resembles  more  or  less  the  features  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  for  which  they  are  prescribed,  but  solely  on  the  im¬ 
possibility,  according  to  the  common  view,  of  adopting 
this  as  a  specific  rule  of  practice,  and  especially  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  and  all-embracing  law  of  therapeutics.  The  action 
of  emetics  in  some  kinds  of  indigestion,  and  of  rhubarb 
in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  are  familiar  examples  in  daily 
use,  showing  that  ordinary  practice  is  not  regulated  by  any 
blind  prejudice  against  what  is  called  the  homoeopathic 
law  of  ‘  similia  similibus  curantar but  in  these  cases  the 
physician  does  not  in  the  least  commit  himself  either  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  law,  but  rather  sets  it  aside  as  a 
metaphysical  abstraction,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  principle  of  the  cure,  which,  he  claims,  is  to  be  found 
in  common  sense  and  experience,  applied  to  the  facts  of 
individual  cases  and  groups  of  cases.  Physicians  disavow¬ 
ing  homoeopathy  especially  disown  as  a  nickname  the  title 
allopathist,  invented  for  them  by  Hahnemann.  It  is  stated 
that  Hahnemann’s  alleged  ‘  provings  ’  have  been  rejected  as 
in  great  part  visionary  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  personally  the  effect  of  the 
same  remedies;  and  to  Hahnemann  himself  is  ascribed 
the  admission  of  the  general  aggravation  of  diseases  by 
homoeopathic  doses  when  administered  in  sensible  quanti¬ 
ties.  and  the  admission  that  the  system  of  infinitesimal 
doses  was  with  him  simply  a  last  refuge  from  the  contra¬ 
dictory  character  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  earlier 
trials  of  remedies  devised  according  to  his  assumed  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  argument  of  physicians  in  general  has  been 
that  the  principle  was  false,  and  that  the  infinitesimal 
doses  are  its  reductio  ad  absurdum.  They  admit  freely  that 
homoeopathy  has  in  some  instances  done  good,  by  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  spontaneous  cure  of  disease,  and  correcting  a 
blind  faith  in  heroic  remedies,  but  though  individual  con¬ 
verts  of  much  local  credit  have  here  and  there  been  made 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  profession  toward  adoptiug 
homoeopathy  as  a  system*. 
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HOMCEOZOIC,  a.  hb'  me-b-zo'ik,  or  Homoiozoic,  a.  -ho  - 
moy-b-zo'lk  [Gr.  homoios,  similar;  zoe,  life]:  applied  to  zones 
or  latitudes,  both  of  sea  and  land,  which  are  characterized 
by  the  same  forms  of  life. 

HOMOGAMOUS,  a.  ho-mog'd-mus  [Gr.  homogdmos, 
married  together — from  homos,  the  same,  similar;  gamos, 
marriage]:  in  hot.,  applied  to  composite  plants  having  the 
flowers  of  the  capitula  all  hermaphrodite.  Homogamia, 
n.  ho' mb-ga  mi  d,  or  Homogamy,  n.  hb-mog' d-mi,  in  hot., 
applied  to  the  condition  of  plants  when  both  parts  of  a 
generation  are  formed  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower  exactly  at 
the  same  period. 

HOMOGANGLIATE,  a.  ho' mo-gdng' gli-at  [Gr.  homos, 
like;  gangglion,  a  knot,  a  little  tumor]:  in  zool.,  having  a 
nervous  system  in  which  the  ganglia  are  symmetrically  ar¬ 
ranged.  Homogangliata,  name  given  by  Owen  to  the 
Articulata  of  Cuvier,  in  accordance  with  a  belief  in  the 
great  importance  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  basis  of  zoolog¬ 
ical  classification.  Each  segment  in  the  lowest  H.  contains 
a  pair  of  ganglia  with  nerves  proceeding  from  them;  all, 
however,  communicating  by  nervous  filaments,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  continuous  chain.  In  the  higher  forms,  there  is 
greater  concentration,  and  more  evident  allotment  of  the 
ganglia  of  particular  segments  to  particular  functions. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  a.  homb-jene-us  [Gr.  homos,  same, 
like;  genos,  kind]:  of  the  same  kind  or  nature;  consisting 
of  similar  constituent  elements;  having  a  uniform  structure 
or  substance — opposed  to  heterogeneous.  Ho'moge'neous- 
ness,  n.  -nes,  or  Ho  mogeneity,  n.  -je-ne'i-td,  sameness  of 
kind  or  nature;  uniformity  of  structure  or  material. 

HOMOGRAPH,  n.  hbm'o-grdif  [G r.  homos,  same;  graphb, 
I  write]:  in  milit..  system  of  telegraphic  signals  by  means 
of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief;  in  philol.,  a  word  which 
has  exactly  the  same  form  as  another,  but  is  of  different 
origin  and  meaning,  as  fair,  the  noun,  a  market;  fair,  the 
adjective,  handsome.  Homograph'ic,  a.  4k,  in  geom., 
term  applied  to  two  figures  so  related  that  to  any  point  in 
one  only  one  point  in  the  other  corresponds,  and  vice  versa ; 
while  to  points  situated  in  a  line  in  either  correspond 
collinear  points  in  the  other;  also  to  rows  of  points,  pencils 
of  light,  etc.;  in  orthog.,  employing  the  same  character  al¬ 
ways  to  represent  the  same  sound.  Homography,  n.  hom- 
og'ra-fi,  in  oi'thog. ,  the  representation  of  each  distinct  sound 
by  a  distinctive  character  employed  for  that  sound  only. 

HOMOIOPTOTON,  n.  hom-oy-bp' to-ton  [Gr.  homoiop- 
totos — from  homoios,  like;  ptbtos,  falling]:  in  rhet. ,  figure  of 
speech  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the 
same  case  or  a  term  of  like  sound. 

HOMOIOUSIAN,  n.  hb'mby-b'zi-dn  [Gr.  homoiou'sws,  of 
like  or  similar  substance— from  homoios,  like;  ousid,  sub 
stance,  being]:  in  eccies.  hist,.,  one  who  held  that  Hie  Son 
was  of  like  essence  with  the  Father,  and  not  of  the  same  es¬ 
sence:  Adj.  pertaining  to.  Homoousian,  n.  ho' mb-ozi-dn 
[Gr.  homoou'sibs,  being  of  the  same  essence  or  substance— 
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from  homos,  the  same ;  ou'sia,  essence,  being] :  one  who 
maintained  that  the  Son  had  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father.  These  two  terms  long  distracted  the  primitive 
church.  The  first  was  the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
Arian  controversy,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  which  declared  the  Son  to  be  homoousian,  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father.  The  rigid  Arians,  who 
resisted  the  decree  of  Nice,  rejected  the  term.  The  semi- 
Arians,  who  held  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  were  divided  as  to  its  use.  Some  of  them  rejected 
the  word  altogether,  as  directly  conveying  a  false  idea; 
others,  not  absolutely  rejecting  the  idea,  regarded  the 
word  as  objectionable, *but  rather  as  liable  to  misinterpre¬ 
tation,  than  as  absolutely  false.  Both  parties  argued 
against  its  use  from  a  decree  of  the  council  at  Antioch 
269,  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  which  the  name  homo¬ 
ousian,  as  applied  to  the  Son,  was  expressly  condemned. 
They  contended,  therefore,  that  the  Fathers  of  Nice  had 
erred  in  applying  it,  and  they  proposed  to  substitute  for 
it  the  term  Homoiousian  (of  a  like,  i.e.,  a  similar  but  not 
identical  substance  with  the  Father).  The  term,  as  used 
by  the  council  of  Antioch,  bore  a  very  different  significa¬ 
tion  from  that  which  the  Fathers  of  Nice  attached  to  it. 
In  the  controversy  with  Paul  of  Samosata  who,  with  the 
Sabellians,  held  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  have  but  one 
and  the  same  person,  the  word  ousia  was  employed  to 
signify  personality.  Hence,  when  the  council  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  the  Son  is  homoousian  with  the 
Father,  it  merely  declared  that  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  not  one  and  the  same  person.  On  the  contrary,  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  defining  that  the  Father  and  Son  are 
homoousian,  understand  ousia  in  the  very  different  sig¬ 
nification  of  substance  or  nature.  See  the  historical  trea¬ 
tises  of  Athanasius,  Newman’s  translation. 

HOMOLOGATE,  v.  ho-moV o-gai  [Gr.  homologos,  using 
the  same  words,  of  the  same  opinion — from  homos ,  like; 
logos ,  a  word]:  to  approve;  to  allow.  Homol'ogating, 
imp.  Homol'ogated,  pp.  Homologation,  Scotch  law 
term,  denoting  an  act  or  conduct  which  confirms  or  ap¬ 
proves  of  something  which  otherwise  might  be  invalid. 
The  term  is  not  used  in  English  law,  but  similar  effects 
are  produced,  and  bear  other  names,  such  as  confirmation, 
estoppel,  part  performance. 

HOMOLOGOUMENA,  n.  hom-o-lo-go'men-a  [Gr.  homo- 
logoumena,  things  granted;  homologeo,  I  speak  the  same 
language,  I  agree  with] :  in  scrip,  canon,  term  used  by 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  regarding  those  books  of  the  New 
Testament  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  was  deemed  so  strong  that  they  were 
accepted  at  once,  or  at  least  without  lengthened  inquiry. 
The  books  thus  designated  were  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (that 
to  the  Hebrews  not  being  one),  I  John  and  I  Peter. 
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HOMOLOGOUS,  a.  ho-mol'o-gus  [Gr.  homolog os, assent¬ 
ing,  agreeing — from  homos,  the  same,  like;  logos,  speech]  : 
having  the  same  ratio  or  proportion;  constructed  on  the 
same  plan,  though  differing  in 
form  and  function.  Homologous 
quantities  or  magnitudes  in  geom¬ 
etry  are  such  as  correspond,  or 
__  are  like  to  one  another.  For  ex- 
^  ample,  in  similar  triangles,  the 
homologous  sides  are  those  which  are  opposite  to  corre¬ 
sponding  angles.  In  the  triangles  ABC,  AB'C',  which  are 
similar,  BC  is  homologous  to  B'C',  AB  to  AB',  and  AC  to 
AC'.  Homol'ogy,  n.  -o-ji,  affinity  dependent  on  structure 
or  the  essential  correspondence  of  parts;  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  corresponding  relations  of  parts,  different  beings, 
having  the  same  relations  but  different  functions.  Ho¬ 
mology,  in  anat.,  indicates  structural  correspondence, 
while  the  term  analogy  indicates  functional  resemblance. 
Thus,  by  homologue  (q.v.)  is  implied  ‘the  same  organ  in 
different  animals,  under  every  variety  of  form  and  func¬ 
tion;’  while  by  analogue  we  understand  ‘a  part  or  organ 
in  one  animal  which  has  the  same  functions  as  another 
part  or  organ  in  a  different  animal.’  For  example,  the 
wings  of  an  insect  are  the  analogues  of  those  of  a  bat  or 
bird,  but  not  the  homologues;  while  the  latter  are  homo- 
logues  with  the  arms  of  man,  the  fore-legs  of  quadrupeds, 
and  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes.  Homology,  in  chem., 
denotes  agreement  of  composition  or  structure  in  organic 
bodies;  members  in  a  homologous  series  differ  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  organic  radicals.  In  math., 
homology  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  plane  per¬ 
spective.  Homological,  a.  ho'mo-loj'i-Tcal,  pertaining  to 
homology.  Ho'molog'ically,  ad.  -li. 

HOMOLOGOUS  SERIES.  In  chemistry  the  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  series  of  related  compounds  having  similar 
.  properties.  If  the  substances  are  arranged  in  order  of 
increasing  complexity  of  composition,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  composition  and,  therefore,  the  molecular  weight 
of  any  two  contiguous  members  of  the  series  differs  by  a 
constant  quantity,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 


Name  of 

Formula. 

Difference  in 
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compound. 

composition. 

weight. 

Methane 

series. 

Methane. . . . 

. .  ch4 

16 

Ethane . 

. .  C2H  e 

}  CHa 

1 

30 

Propane . 

. .  C3H  8 

}  CHa 
i  _ „ 

44 

Butane . 

.  .  C*H]  o 

f  CHa 

1 

58 

Peutane . 

.  .  C5H13 

}  CHa 

72 

Hexane,  etc. 

.  .  CdH14 

}  CHa 

86 

General  formula ,  CnH2n+a. 

Difference  iD 
molecular 
weights.  _ 


}  14 
}  14 
\  14 
\  14 
I  14 
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Name  of 

Formula. 

Difference  in 

Molecular 

compound. 

Ethylene 

series. 

composition. 

weight. 

Ethylene. . . . 

. .  CaH  4 

}  CH* 

[  CHa 

28 

Propylene. . . 

.  .  CjH  , 

42 

Butylene. . . . 

.  .  C4H  8 

\  CHa 

56 

Peutylene. . . , 

1  ch2 

70 

Hexylene .... 

.  .  CoHxa 

* 

84 

Acetic  Acid 

General  formula,  CnIi2n. 

series. 


Formic  acid. . . . 

CH,0,  1 

[•  CH, 

46 

Acetic  acid.  . . . 

CaH4Oa  j 

\  CHa 

60 

Propionic  acid . 

CsHeOa  j 

\  CHa 

74 

Butyric  acid. . . 

C4H  gOa  | 

[  CHa 

88 

Peutoic  acid. . . 

CsHioOa  | 

[  CHt 

102 

Hexoic  acid. . . . 

ch12o4  j 

116 

General  ] 

formula, 

CnH2nOa. 

Difference  in 
molecular 
weights. 


14 

14 

14 

14 


} 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Homologous  Series  are  very  numerous  in  organic  chem¬ 
istry  and  a  few  are  known  amongst  inorganic  compounds, 
chiefly  in  the  complex  derivatives  of  silicon,  phosphorus, 
tungsten,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  compounds  in  a 
Homologous  Series  can  be  represented  by  a  general 
formula.  Thus,  in  the  methane  series,  the  formula  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  down  the  number  of  carbon  atoms,  two 
added  to  double  this  number  will  then  give  the  number 
of  hydrogen  atoms  present  in  the  molecule.  In  the  ethy¬ 
lene  series  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  present  in  the 
molecule  is  exactly  double  that  of  the  carbon  atoms.  The 
general  formula  of  the  acetic  acid  series  is  slightly  more 
complex.  The  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  is  twice  that 
of  the  carbon  atoms  and  there  are  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
present  in  addition.  The  properties  of  Homologous  com¬ 
pounds  change  very  slowly  in  passing  regularly  through 
the  series.  Thus,  in  the  methane  series,  the  lower  mem¬ 
bers  are  gases,  the  middle  ones  are  liquids,  more  or  less 
volatile,  and  the  higher  members,  with  about  25  or  more 
atoms  of  carbon,  are  solids  (paraffin).  The  arrangement 
of  the  elements  in  the  Period  System  (q.v.,  see  also 
Chemistry)  has  suggested  the  idea  that  the  elements 
themselves  are  homologous,  but  what  experimental  facts 
we  have  fail  to  bear  this  out,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  homol¬ 
ogy  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  described  above. 

HOMOLOGUE,  n.  horn' o-log  [Gr.  homos ,  same,  similar; 
logos,  discourse,  proportion] :  correspondence  or  equiva¬ 
lence  of  certain  organs;  the  same  part  or  organ  in  so  far 
as  regards  its  anatomical  relation,  although  differing  in 
f/^*m  and  functions:  see  Homology. 

^OMOMORPHY,  n.  hd'mo-mdr'fi  [Gr.  homos,  like, 
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similar;  morphe,  shape,  form]:  in  hot.,  the  condition  of 
the  Composite  when  the  disk  florets  assume  the  form  of 
ray  florets;  the  fertilization  of  the  pistil  by  the  pollen 
from  its  own  flowers;  self-fertilization.  Homomorphic, 
a.  hd'mo-mdr'fik,  having  the  pistil  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
from  its  own  flowers.  Homomorphous,  a.  ho'mo-mdr'fus, 
in  zoo l.,  having  a  similar  external  appearance  or  form. 

HOMONYM,  n.  hdm'd-nlm  [Gr.  homonumds,  having  the 
same  name — from  homos ,  like;  onumd,  or  ondmd,  a 
name]  :  a  word,  the  same  in  sound  but  different  in  sig¬ 
nification.  Homonymous,  a.  ho-mdn'i-mus,  having  differ¬ 
ent  significations;  equivocal;  ambiguous.  IIomon'ymous- 
ly,  ad.  -It.  Homon'ymy,  n.  -i-mi,  sameness  in  name,  with 
difference  in  signification;  ambiguity. 

HOMOOMEROUS,  a.  ho'md-om'er-us  [Gr.  homoios, 
like,  similar ;  meros ,  a  part] :  in  hot.,  applied  to  lichens 
where  the  gonidia  and  hyphae  in  the  thallus  appear  about 
equally  nrngled. 

HOMOOUSIAN.  See  Homoiousian. 

HOMOPETALOUS,  a.  hd'mo-pet'd-lus  [Gr.  homos , 
like;  petalon,  a  petal]:  in  hot.,  having  all  the  petals 
formed  alike;  having  all  the  florets  alike  in  a  composite 
flower. 

HOMOPHONE,  n.  hdm'o-fon  [Gr.  homos,  like;  phone , 
sound] :  a  letter  or  character  having  the  same  sound  as 
another.  Homophonous,  a.  ho-mdf'd-nus,  having  the 
same  sound;  of  the  same  pitch.  Homoph'ony,  n.  -ni, 
sameness  of  sound. 

HOMOPLASMY,  n.  ho'md-plaz'mi  [Gr.  homos,  similar; 
plasma,  anything  formed] :  in  hot.,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  resemblance  in  odors  of  different  orders  of  plants. 

HOMOPTERA,  hd-mdp'ter-a  [Gr.  homos,  the  same,  uni¬ 
form,  pteron,  wing] :  according  to  some  entomologists,  an 
order  of  insects;  according  to  others,  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  order  Hemiptera  (q.v.),  differing 
from  the  Eeteroptera  in  having  the  first  pair  of  wings  of 
uniform  substance  throughout  (whether  perfectly  mem¬ 
branous,  or  somewhat  leathery,  and  so  passing  into 
elytra),  and  the  rostrum  or  sucker  originating  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  head  near  the  thorax,  or  even  be¬ 
tween  the  first  pair  of  legs.  The  Homoptera  feed  on 
the  juices  of  plants,  and  some  of  them  are  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  females  of  many 
have  an  ovipositor,  by  means  of  which  they  pierce  plants, 
to  make  a  place  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.  The 
larvae  are  active,  and  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  but  are 
wingless.  The  pupae  also  are  active,  and  have  rudimen¬ 
tary  wings.  Among  the  Homoptera  are  Cicadas,  the 
largest  of  the  order,  Lantern-flies,  Froth-hoppers, 
Aphides,  and  the  Coccus  tribe. 

HOMOTAXIS,  n.  hom'd-taks'is  [Gr.  homos,  similar; 
taxis ,  arrangement,  position] :  in  geol,  a  term  applied  to 
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strata  occupying  the  same  place  or  position  in  the  strati¬ 
fied  systems,  but  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  contempo¬ 
raneous.  Homotaxeous,  a.  hdm'd-tdTcs'e-us,  that  may,  or 
may  not,  be  contemporaneous;  also  Homotaxial,  a.  horn'- 
6-taks'i-al,  same  sense. 

HOMOTONY,  n.  hom-oVo-nl  [L.  homotonos — from  Gr. 
homos,  same ;  tonos,  tone]  :  the  act  or  state  of  keeping  to 
the  same  tone;  monotony.  Homot'onous,  a.  -nus,  of  the 
same  tenor  or  tone;  equable;  applied  to  such  diseases  as 
keep  a  constant  tenor  of  rise,  state  and  declension. 

HOMOTROPAL,  a.  hd-mdt'ro-pal  [Gr.  homos,  like; 
trope,  a  turning] :  in  bot.,  having  the  same  general  direc¬ 
tion  as  a  body  of  which  it  forms  a  part;  applied  to  the 
slightly  curved  embryo  when  it  has  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  seed. 

HOMOTYPE,  n.  ho'mo-tlp  [Gr.  homos,  like,  similar; 
tupos,  form,  a  type]  :  that  part  of  an  animal  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  another  part;  correspondence  of  parts  wfiiich 
lie  in  series,  as  the  bones  of  the  foot  with  those  of  the 
hand.  Homotypy,  n.  ho-mot'i-pi,  the  state  or  condition 
of  such  correspondence.  Homotypic,  a.  hd'md-tip'ilc,  per¬ 
taining  to ;  homologous. 

HOMS,  or  Hums.  See  Hems. 

HOMUNCIONITE,  n.  hom-un'si-on-lt  [L.  homuncio,  a 
little  man,  a  manikin;  dimin.  of  homo]:  in  eccles.  and 
chh.  hist.,  one  of  the  followers  of  Photinus,  Bp.  of  Sir- 
mium,  who,  343,  maintained  that  only  the  Father  was  a 
divine  personality,  that  the  Word  of  God  was  His  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  one  of  His  attributes. 
Jesus  he  believed  to  have  been  a  mere  man,  adopted  by 
God  as  a  son  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent  virtue  and 
piety.  After  being  censured  by  the  councils  of  Antioch, 
Milan,  and  two  councils  at  Sirmium,  the  last  under  Arian 
management,  he  was  finally  deposed  from  his  office,  dying 
372. 

HONAN,  ho-nan' :  one  of  the  central  provinces  of 
China;  66,900  sq.  m.;  pop.  35,316,800.  Its  capital,  Kai- 
fung-fu,  is  on  the  Yellow  river,  from  which  it  has  often 
suffered,  the  river-bed  being  here  elevated  above  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  It  has  been  overflowed  nineteen  times. 
In  the  reign  of  Fuhi  (b.c.  2852),  it  was  the  cap.  of 
China.  It  has  suffered  various  vicissitudes.  In  the  12th 
c.  after  Christ,  it  was  six  leagues  in  circumference.  At 
present,  the  city  is  uninteresting  to  travelers,  except  as 
the  residence  of  the  Jews  of  China,  now  dwindled  to  a 
few  families. 

HONAWAR,  hon-a-war' :  seaport  on  the  Malabar  or  w. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan;  in  the  dist.  of 
Kanara  (north)  or  Honawar,  presidency  of  Bombay;  lat. 
14°  17'  n.,  and  long.  74°  30'  e.,  340  m.  s.e.  of  Bombay. 
It  stands  on  the  n.  side  of  an  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
which  receives  the  Gerseppa  or  Sheravatti  from  the  West- 
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ern  Ghauts.  Though  both  the  harbor  and  the  anchorage 
outside  have  a  good  bottom  and  sufficient  depth,  yet,  in 
the  season  of  the  s.w.  monsoon,  the  surf  is  a  serious  im¬ 
pediment  to  navigation.  Pop.  6,000. 

HONDO,  lion' do,  or  Honshin,  hon'shin:  largest  island 
of  Japan;  often  improperly  called  Nipon  or  Niphon.  See 
(correctly)  Nippon. 

HONDURAS,  n.  hon-dii'ras :  kind  of  mahogany  brought 
from  Honduras. 

HONDURAS,  hon-dd'ras,  Republic  of,  a  country  of 
Central  America,  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the 
southeast  and  south  by  Nicaragua;  and  on  the  southwest 
and  west  by  Fonseca  Bay,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala.  Es¬ 
timated  area,  46,250  to  46,400  square  miles.  The  capital, 
Tegucigalpa,  has  12,000  inhabitants.  Mountain  ranges, 
which  rise  to  heights  of  5,000  or  even  10,000  feet,  are 
massed  in  the  western  half  of  the  republic;  the  Juticalpa, 
Camasca,  and  Tompocente  ranges,  however,  are  near  the 
frontier  of  Nicaragua  in  the  east. 

Minerals,  Woods,  and  Agricultural  Products. — Gold  is 
found  between  the  south  and  centre;  silver  in  almost  all 
sections.  Lead,  copper,  saltpeter,  iron,  coal,  platinum, 
zinc,  and  antimony  are  also  widely  distributed.  The  value 
of  ores  produced  in  1902  was  approximately  $1,000,000 
(that  is,  23,234  ounces  of  gold,  1,010,204  ounces  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper).  Only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  mines  of  the  country  are  being  worked. 
The  forests  from  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet, 
contain  mahogany,  ebony,  dyewoods,  sarsaparilla  and 
other  medicinal  plants,  and  cabinet  woods,  cedar,  etc.  At 
an  elevation  of  1,800  feet  are  dense  and  very  extensive 
forests  of  pine  and  similar  woods.  Agriculture  receives 
more  attention  than  formerly,  and  the  leading  product  is 
the  native  maize,  of  which  509,049  bushels  were  raised  in 
1902,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Copan,  Gracias,  and 
Santa  Barbara.  Bananas  and  plantains  are  grown  on  42,- 
840  acres  of  territory  in  the  departments  of  Cortez,  At- 
1  anti  da,  the  Bay  Islands,  etc.  The  wheat  crop  in  1902 
was  15,813  bushels;  rice,  3,914,219  pounds.  Nearly  20,- 
000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plaintains. 
Cocoanuts,  lemons,  and  oranges  are  produced  for  export 
on  a  large  scale.  . 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. — The  total  value  of  im¬ 
ports  in  1902  was  4,377,161.42  pesos,  or  about  $1,750,- 
684.68  in  United  States  currency;  of  exports,  6,170,353.27 
pesos.  Imports  came  chiefly  from:  the  United  States  (60 
per  cent),  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belize,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  France.  Exports  were  sent  to :  the  United 
States  (two  thirds  of  total),  Great  Britain,  Central 
America,  Cuba,  and  Germany,  with  comparatively  small 
amounts  to  other  countries.  The  articles  exported,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  values  (in  pesos),  follow:  Metals, 
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2,319,070.49;  fruits,  1,943,168.06;  cattle,  560,411;  coffee, 
275,826.68;  hides  and  skins,  257,598.10;  woods,  217,- 
459.70;  tobacco  and  cigars,  200,851;  indigo,  105,425; 
sarsaparilla,  80,602.50;  rubber,  77,552.50;  wheat  and 
flour,  66,992;  salt,  22,716.20;  hats,  14,150;  miscella¬ 
neous,  28,529.04.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were  val¬ 
ued  at  1,235,624.79  pesos  more  than  imports  from  that 
country. 

Population. — The  total  number  of  inhabitants,  as 
shown  (by  departments)  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article,  is  543,741,  exclusive  of  forest  tribes.  Very  few 
of  this  number  are  of  Spanish  descent,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  being  Indians  or  Mestizos. 

History. — The  first  place  of  debarkation  of  Christopher 
Columbus  on  the  American  mainland  was  near  the  present 
Cape  Honduras,  where  he  landed  on  Sunday,  14  Aug. 
1502.  On  the  following  Wednesday  Bartholomew  Colum¬ 
bus  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Tinto.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  in  the  history  of  Honduras — the  fact  that 
the  Indians  remained  in  possession  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  country  that  their  descendants  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  population  to-day — is  a  consequence  of  the  policy 
observed  by  Cortes  and  his  successors. 

HONDU'RAS,  Bay  of:  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be¬ 
tween  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  on  the  w.,  and  Honduras 
on  the  s.  From  the  adjacent  countries  of  British  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Yucatan  it  receives  numerous  streams,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Balize,  and  comprises  several 
islands.  The  shore  is  marked  by  reefs. 

HONDU'RAS,  British.  See  Belize. 

HONE,  hon  [Sw.  hjon;  Icel.  hcin,  a  hone;  W.  hoji,  to 
incite,  to  sharpen] ;  a  stone  of  a  fine  grain  used  for 
sharpening  cutting  instruments:  v.  to  sharpen  on  a 
hone.  Ho'ning,  imp.  Honed,  pp.  hand. — Hones  or 
Whetstones,  are  a  particular  class  of  stones  used  for 
sharpening  edge-tools.  They  are  usually  cut  into  pieces 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  inches 
thick,  and  either  left  square  or  rounded,  according  to 
their  intended  uses.  The  finest  kind  of  hones  are  called 
oil-stones;  these  are  hard,  compact,  and  so  very  silicious 
that  they  readily  wear  down  the  hardest  steel;  they  are 
varieties  of  slate,  derived  from  the  argillaceous  schists  of 
the  Palaeozoic  period.  The  best  are  from  Turkey;  Bo¬ 
hemia  also  is  noted  for  its  hones ;  and  excellent  ones  are 
found  in  Persia,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  Styria,  in 
America,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Peru,  and  Siberia.  The 
whetstones  for  sharpening  scythes,  etc.,  are  usually  of 
coarse-grained  sandstone. 

HONE,  hon,  Philip,  American  merchant:  b.  New 
York  1781;  d.  there  1851,  May  4.  He  was  a  successful 
auctioneer  in  New  York,  established  there  the  first  sav¬ 
ings  bank  (1816),  was  mayor  in  1826,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Prom- 
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inent  in  national  political  affairs,  he  aided  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Whig  party.  His  diary,  a  portion  of  which, 
edited  by  Tuckerman,  appeared  in  1889,  contains  im¬ 
portant  side-lights  on  the  early  history  of  the  Whigs. 
Hone  was  also  at  one  time  naval  officer  of  New  York 
port. 

HONE,  William,  English  author:  1780,  June  3 — 1842, 
Nov.  8;  b.  Bath.  He  published  a  number  of  clever  po¬ 
litical  satires,  Ancient  Mysteries  Described ,  an  edition  of 
Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes ,  etc.;  but  is  best  known  by 
his  Every-Day  Book  (1826-7),  his  Table  Book  (1827-8), 
and  his  Tear  Book  (1829),  three  publications  which  con¬ 
tain  much  curious  and  useful  information,  and  which 
have  been  more  than  once  imitated.  He  was  arrested  and 
repeatedly  tried  for  his  biting  satires  on  govt,  officials 
(illustrated  by  Cruikshank)  :  in  each  case  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  amid  demonstrations  of  great  popular  enthusiasm. 
In  his  later  years  he  became  very  devout,  and  frequently 
preached  in  "Weigh  House  Chapel,  Eastcheap.  He  died 
at  Tottenham. 

HONESDALE,  honz'dal:  flourishing  borough  in  the 
n.e.  of  Pennsylvania,  124  m.  from  Harrisburg.  It  is  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lackawaxen  and  Dyberry  creeks, 
and  connected  by  canal  and  railway  with  New  York.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  coal-district.  It  contains  a  foundry, 
tanneries,  glass-works,  mills,  newspapers,  etc.  Pop. 
3,000. 

HONEST,  a.  on'est  [OF.  honeste— from  L.  hones'tus , 
honorable — from  honos ,  honor :  It.  onesto ;  F.  honnete ] : 
fair  in  dealing  with  others;  just;  frank;  hearty;  sincere. 
Hon'estly,  ad.  -li,  uprightly;  justly.  Hon'esty,  n.  -ti, 
upright  conduct  or  disposition;  fairness  in  dealing  with 
others. — Syn.  of  ‘honest’;  upright;  true;  chaste;  just; 
righteous;  creditable;  honorable;  open;  trusty;  faithful; 
equitable;  rightful;  frank;  candid;  fair;—  of  ‘honesty’: 
sincerity;  integrity;  probity;  uprightness;  honor;  jus¬ 
tice;  equity;  candor;  veracity. 

HONESTY,  dn'es-ti  ( Lunaria ) :  genus  of  plants  of 
nat.  ord.  Cruciferce,  of  which  two  species,  natives  of  s. 
Europe,  L.  annua  or  biennis ,  and  L.  rediviva,  have  long 
been  cultivated  in  flower-gardens  of  countries  farther 
north,  partly  for  the  beauty  of  tbfeir  flowers,  and  partly 
for  the  curious  appearance  of  their  large  flat  seed- 
pouches  ( silicules ).  The  origin  of  the  English  name  is 
doubtful.  Some  of  the  older  English  poets  mention  the 
plant  as  Lunarie.  It  was  regarded,  in  the  days  of  super¬ 
stition,  as  possessing  extraordinary  virtues. 

HONEY,  n.  Mn'i  [Dut.  and  Ger.  honig ;  Icel.  hunang ; 
AS.  hunig] :  the  sweet  substance  collected  by  bees;  sweet¬ 
ness.  Honeyed,  or  Honied,  a.  hun'id,  sweetened  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  honeyed  words ;  sweet;  luscious. 
Honeycomb,  n.  the  wax  cells  containing  the  honey — so 
named  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  comb.  Honey- 
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combs,  in  guns,  flaws  resembling  cells  made  by  bees: 
they  are  worked  in  the  metal  by  the  action  of  exploded 
gunpowder,  spread  rapidly,  and  by  continuous  firing  soon 
render  the  gun  dangerous.  Honeycombed,  a.  -komd,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  surface  having  small  irregular  punctures 
spread  over  it,  like  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb — we  even 
speak  of  a  mountain  as  honeycombed  with  caverns. 
Hon'eymoon,  n.  the  first  month  after  marriage.  Honey¬ 
mouthed,  soft  or  smooth  in  speech.  Honey-stalks,  in 
OE.,  clover  and  their  stalks.  Honey-tongued,  fair  and 
smooth  of  speech.  Note. — The  primary  meaning  of 
Honeymoon,  appears  to  have  been  ‘the  first  period  of 
prosperity  and  enjoyment  in  any  business  or  under¬ 
taking.’ 

HONEY,  n.  hun'i,  or  Hinney,  n.  hin'nt  [Gael,  ionm- 
huin,  dearly  beloved:  Bret,  inni,  a  woman,  a  girl]:  in 
familiar  language,  a  term  of  endearment  among  the  Irish 
and  Scotch — applied  to  a  girl  or  woman;  in  N.  of  Eng., 
applied  to  both  sexes.  Hon'eying,  n.  in  OE.,  making 
love. 

HONEY :  A  sweet  substance  obtained  by  bees  and 
other  insects  from  flowers  (See  Bees)  and  used  as  food 
or  stored  as  food  for  the  young.  Honey  is  nutritive,  es¬ 
pecially  as  a  fuel  for  the  energies  of  the  body,  as  four- 
fifths  of  its  components  are  carbohydrates,  the  remainder 
being  water  with  a  trifle  of  protein.  The  saccharine  ele¬ 
ments  are  mainly  grape-sugar  and  some  fruit-sugar.  The 
properties  and  the  flavor  and  color  of  honey  vary  with 
the  qualities  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  made.  Thus 
in  Europe  the  white  Narbonne  honey,  of  France,  is  said 
to  owe  its  peculiar  and  delicious  flavor  to  the  rosemary 
and  other  labiate  flowers  on  which  the  bees  feed.  The 
Grecian  honey  also  stands  in  high  estimation.  Mt. 
Hymettus  in  Attica  has  been  famous  since  classic  times 
for  this  product;  but  that  yielded  by  the  bees  who  range 
the  thyme-covered  hills  of  Corinth  is  said  to  excel  it. 
Another  famous  ancient  source  of  supply  was  Sicily,  es¬ 
pecially  about  Mt.  Hybla;  and  Corsica  is  yet  celebrated 
for  its  honey  and  wax,  which  in  ancient  times  were  the 
chief  exports  of  that  island.  In  the  eastern  United 
States  the  early  light-colored  honey  obtained  from  the 
blossoms  of  the  white  clover,  is  especially  esteemed;  also 
that  derived  from  raspberry  plantations,  bass-wood 
flowers  and  the  like;  while  that  made  later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  from  buckwheat  is  in  favor  among  darker  varieties. 
As  the  aromatic  agreeable  flavors  and  healthful  qualities 
of  special  flowers  apparent  in  ordinary  good  honey,  so 
certain  bad  qualities  are  retained  and  spoil  some  honey, 
which  thereby  becomes  deleterious  to  the  human  system, 
acting  as  a  nauseant,  a  purgative,  affecting  the  nerve- 
centres  or  even  seriously  poisoning  those  who  eat  it. 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis  (Book  IV)  describes  the 
honey  of  Trebizond  as  having  produced  the  effect  of 
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drunkenness  on  the  whole  army  who  ate  it.  Later  in¬ 
vestigators  have  confirmed  these  reports  of  the  deleter¬ 
ious  effects  of  Trebizond  honey  and  have  considered 
them  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bees  extract  the  honey 
from  the  Azalea  Pontica.  In  the  U.  S.  poisonous  prop¬ 
erties  are  found  in  the  honey  made  from  the  flowers  of 
mountain  laurel  ( Kalmia ),  and  some  other  toxic  plants. 

Before  the  general  manufacture  of  cane-sugar,  honey 
was  largely  depended  upon  for  purposes  of  sweetening, 
and  was  consequently  of  much  greater  importance  than 
it  now  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  it  in  the  Bible  as  a  sign  of  abundance.  It  is 
still  used  as  a  food  and  in  moderate  quantities  is  gener¬ 
ally  nutritive  and  healthful,  though  some  persons  are  un¬ 
able  to  eat  any  kind  of  honey  without  disarrangement 
of  the  digestion  or  nerves,  or  both.  It  has  well-recog¬ 
nized  medicinal  properties,  especially  as  a  demulcent 
against  hoarseness,  catarrh,  etc.,  in  promoting  expectora¬ 
tion  in  disorders  of  the  breast,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
cooling  and  detergent  gargles.  Its  effect  is  usually  lax¬ 
ative  also.  It  is  used  to  sweeten  certain  medicines;  and 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  vinegar  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  of  clarified  honey  to  one  pint  of  the  acetic 
acid,  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  thus  forms  the  oxymel  simple  of  the  shops.  It  also 
enters  into  the  composition  of  various  sweetmeats,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  East,  such  as  the  genuine  Oriental  nougat. 

Hence  honey  has  a  considerable  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  industry  of  bee-keeping  is  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  market  demand.  Modern 
hives  are  so  constructed  that  the  bees  build  separate 
combs  each  filling  a  box  with  glass  sides,  which  are  taken 
out  and  sent  to  market  as  the  bees  finish  them.  Another 
method  of  marketing  is  in  the  form  of  ‘strained’  honey, 
the  liquid  pressed  from  the  comb  after  warming,  through 
sieves  of  linen  cloth,  or  by  other  means.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  as  good  as  that  left  in  the 
comb,  if  properly  prepared  and  preserved,  and  it  permits 
of  saving  the  material  of  the  combs  for  wax  (q.v.)  ;  but 
it  makes  possible  adulteration,  which  is  freely  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  The  chief  adulterant  is  commercial  glucose, 
which  occasionally  is  substituted  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  volume,  leaving  only  enough  real  honey 
to  flavor  the  mass.  As  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is  a  large 
constituent  of  this  substance  in  nature  no  great  harm 
results  (when  the  glucose  is  good),  beyond  the  decep¬ 
tion;  and  wholly  artificial  honey  has  been  largely  sold  in 
the  past  as  the  product  of  bees. 

Both  the  French  and  the  Greek  honey  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  but  the  U.  S.  is  the  greatest  honey-producing 
country  and  exports  large  quantities  annually. 

HONEY  BUZ'ZARD,  or  Pern  ( Pernis ) :  genus  of 
Falconidoe,  allied  to  kites  and  buzzards,  but  differing 
from  them,  and  from  all  other  Falconidoe,  in  having  the 
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lore,  or  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  closely  cov¬ 
ered  with  feathers,  which  overlap  one  another  like  scales. 
The  food  of  honey  buzzards  consists,  not  of  honey,  but 
chiefly  of  bees,  wasps,  and  their  young,  in  quest  of  which 
these  birds  dig  up  the  ground,  to  get  at  the  nests  of  the 
insects.  They  feed  also  partly  on  other  insects,  and  less 
frequently  on  lizards,  small  birds,  etc. 

HONEYCOMBING:  a  form  of  boiler  corrosion  con¬ 
sisting  of  numerous  blank  holes  or  pits.  It  is  due  to 
the  action  of  acids,  to  galvanic  action,  or  to  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  plates.  In  cloth-manu¬ 
facture,  a  term  applied  to  designate  a  thin  fabric  in 
which  the  stitches,  running  diagonally  across  the  ma¬ 
terial,  have  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
spaces  between  them  are  puffed  or  in  relief. 

HONEYCOMB  MOTH  or  Wax  Moth  ( Galleria ) : 
genus  of  small  moths  of  the  same  tribe  with  clothes’ 
moths,  of  which  some  species  are  remarkable  for  infest¬ 
ing  bee-hives.  There  they  deposit  their  eggs;  and  the 
larvae  feed  on  the  honey-comb,  through  which  they  make 
tunnels  lined  with  silk,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
finally  spin  their  cocoons  and  undergo  their  transforma¬ 
tions.  The  cocoons  are  often  united  in  little  heaps. 
These  moths,  when  numerous,  are  very  injurious,  and 
sometimes  quite  destructive  to  the  bees,  from  whose 
stings  they  seem  to  have  perfect  immunity.  G.  mellonella 
or  cereana,  perhaps  the  most  destructive  species,  is  about 
an  inch  in  extent  of  wings;  G.  alvearia  not  much  more 
than  half  an  inch.  Both  have  a  satiny  appearance,  and 
are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  bee-keeper. 

HON'EY-DEW:  viscid  saccharine  exudation  often 

found  in  warm  dry  weather  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  usually,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  the  presence  of  Aphides  Cocci,  and 
other  insects  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  its 
flow  is  ascribed  to  their  punctures;  but  the  rupture  of 
the  tissues  from  any  other  cause,  such  as  the  state  of 
the  weather,  also  appears  to  produce  it,  and  warm  dry 
weather  seems  necessary  for  production  in  the  sap  of 
that  superabundance  of  sugar  which  is  thus  thrown  off. 
Aphides  themselves  exude  by  certain  peculiar  organs  (see 
Aphis)  drops  of  a  fluid  called  honey-dew,  which  prob¬ 
ably  differs  considerably  from  the  direct  exudation  of 
the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  mingles  with  it  where 
they  abound.  Honey-dew  is  often  so  abundant  as  to 
fall  in  drops  from  one  leaf  to  another  and  upon  the 
ground,  sometimes  falling  from  trees  even  as  a  copious 
shower.  Different  kinds  of  manna  are  the  dried  honey- 
dew  or  saccharine  exudation  of  certain  plants :  see 
Manna.  But  very  generally,  this  exudation,  as  it  dries, 
coats  the  surface  of  leaves  and  branches  with  a  clammy 
film,  to  which  everything  brought  by  the  atmosphere  ad¬ 
heres,  and  on  which  molds  and  other  small  fungi  soon 
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grow,  and  thus  the  pores  of  the  plant  are  clogged  and 
its  health  is  impaired.  Gardeners  are  therefore  careful 
to  wash  off  honey-dew  with  the  syringe.  Orange  and 
lemon  plantations  sometimes  suffer  great  injury  from 
the  abundance  of  honey-dew;  and  it  has  caused  very 
great  loss  in  the  coffee-plantations  of  Ceylon. 

HON'EY-EATER,  or  Hon'ey- Sucker:  name  some¬ 
times  given  to  some  of  the  Sun-birds  (q.v.),  but  also  the 
common  name  of  a  large  family  of  birds  nearly  allied  to 
these  and  to  humming-birds,  and  peculiar  to  Australia 
and  the  islands  of  that  part  of  the  world.  This  family, 
Meliphagidce — of  order  Insessores,  and  tribe  Tenuirostres 
— has  a  long  curved  sharp  bill,  not  so  slender  as  in  hum¬ 
ming-birds  and  sun-birds;  the  tongue  terminates  in  a 
pencil  of  delicate  filaments,  the  better  to  adapt  it  for 
sucking  honey  from  flowers,  or  juices  from  fruits.  These 
are  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  honey-eaters,  but 
they  devour  insects  also  in  great  numbers.  They  are 
birds  of  elegant  form  and  generally  of  gay  plumage. 
Most  of  them  have  a  long  and  broad  tail.  They  may  be 
observed  fluttering  and  darting  among  trees  and  shrubs 
when  in  blossom,  and  are  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
Australia.  They  are  extremely  vivacious  and  active,  and 
keep  up  a  continual  chattering.  One  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  species,  Meliphaga  or  Ptiloris  paradiseus,  is  called 
the  Rifleman  or  Rifle  Bird  by  the  Australian  colonists. 
Another  species,  Myzantha  melanophrys,  is  called  the 
Bell  Bird,  because  its  voice  much  resembles  the  tinkling 
of  a  little  bell.  To  this  family  is  referred  the  Poe  Bird, 
Parson  Bird,  or  Tui-tui  ( Prosthemodera  Novce-Zee- 
landice )  of  New  Zealand,  a  bird  larger  than  a  blackbird, 
and  of  deep  metallic  green  color,  becoming  bronze  and 
black  in  certain  lights,  with  snow-white  tufts  of  downy 
curling  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Unlike  most 
of  the  Meliphagidw,  it  is  a  bird  of  fine  song.  It  has, 
also  great  powers  as  a  mocking-bird,  readily  learns  to 
speak  many  words,  and  becomes  wery  familiar  in  domes¬ 
tication. 

HON'EY-GUIDE,  or  Indicator,  or  Moroc  ( Indi¬ 
cator )  :  genus  of  birds  ranked  in  the  Cuckoo  family,  but 
differing  from  the  true  cuckoos  in  characters  which 
show  approach  to  woodpeckers,  also,  in  some  respects,  to 
creepers.  They  all  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  are  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  it.  They  have  acquired  their 
name  from  guiding  men  to  honey;  a  curious  instinct 
prompting  them  to  flutter  near  the  traveller  with  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions  of  a  cry  which  resembles  the  syllable 
cherr ;  and  it  is  said  that,  if  followed,  they  almost  al¬ 
ways  lead  to  a  place  where  a  bees’  nest  may  be  found. 

HON'EY-LO'CUST  TREE  ( Gleditschia  triacanthos ) — 
known  also  as  the  Sweet  Locust,  and  Black  Locust, 
and  in  Britain  as  the  Three-thorned  Acacia  :  lofty  and 
beautiful  tree  of  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-ord.  Cwsal - 
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piniece,  native  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  found  wild  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  N.  America,  though  often  planted 
for  ornament  near  dwellings.  The  flowers — small,  green¬ 
ish,  and  in  spikes — have,  when  perfect,  six  stamens  and 
one  pistil,  but  are  generally  unisexual.  The  leaves  are 
twice  pinnate,  without  terminal  leaflets,  the  numerous 
small  leaflets  giving  peculiar  gracefulness  to  the  foliage, 
which  is  of  light  shining  green.  The  tree  is  furnished 
with  numerous  sharp  spines.  The  pods  are  long,  flat, 
pendulous,  often  twisted;  the  seeds  are  large,  brown,  and 
enveloped  in  a  pulp,  which,  when  the  pod  is  ripe,  is  very 
sweet.  Sugar  has  been  made  from  it,  and  when  fer¬ 
mented,  it  yields  an  intoxicating  beverage,  in  use  among 
the  American  Indians.  The  honey-locust  attains  a  height 
of  70  or  80  ft.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Locust  Tree  (q.v.),  or  False  Acacia  ( Bobinia 
pseudacacia) ,  but  is  more  coarse-grained. 

HON'EYSUCK'LE  ( Lonicera ,  or,  according  to  some 
botanists,  Caprifolium,  which  others  make  a  sub-genus  of 
L.)  :  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order  Caprifoliacece.  They 
are  shrubs,  often  twining,  and  have  the  flowers  either  in 
whorls  or  in  pairs.  The  calyx  is  short  and  5-toothed;  the 
corolla  tubular-funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  generally  two¬ 
lipped;  the  fruit  a  3-celled  and  many-seeded  berry.  The 
Common  Honeysuckle,  or  Woodbine  (L.  periclymen- 
um),  is  abundant  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  cream-colored  whorls  of  flowers  and  their 
delicious  fragrance,  it  is  often  planted  in  shrubberies, 
and  trained  against  walls.  It  is  said  to  be  the  ‘twisted 
eglantine’  of  Milton.  The  phenomena  observed  in  its 
growth  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  a  perceptive 
power  in  plants:  the  branches  shooting  out  till  they  be¬ 
come  unable  to  bear  their  own  weight;  and  then,  on  their 
meeting  with  any  other  branch,  twining  around  it,  from 
right  to  left;  but  if  they  meet  only  with  one  another, 
twining  in  different  directions,  one  to  the  right  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  left.  Very  similar  to  this  is  the  Perfoliate 
Honeysuckle  (L.  caprifolium),  with  paler  whorls  of 
flowers,  and  remarkable  for  having  the  upper  leaves 
united  so  that  an  opposite  pair  form  one  leaf,  through 
the  middle  of  which  the  stem  passes.  This  peculiarity  is 
confined  to  the  flower-bearing  shoots,  and  does  not  occur 
on  the  young  runners;  it  is  also  most  perfect  nearest 
the  flower.  This  species  is  a  native  of  s.  Europe,  but 
now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  much 
planted,  as,  though  less  fragrant  than  the  common  honey¬ 
suckle,  it  flowers  earlier.  There  are  numerous  other 
species,  natives  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America. 
The  Fly  Honeysuckle  (L.  Xylosteum)  is  an  erect 
shrub,  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  branches  are 
frequently  used  in  parts  of  Europe  for  tubes  of  tobacco- 
pipes;  and  it  is  said  to  make  good  hedges  in  dry  soils. 
Other  erect  species  are  frequently  planted  in  shrubberies. 
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The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (L.  sempervirens) ,  called  in 
the  United  States  the  Coral  Honeysuckle,  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  states,  often  planted  in  the  north  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  red  on  the  outside,  and 
scarlet  within,  which,  however,  have  no  fragrance.  It  is 
a  twining  evergreen  shrub.  The  berries  of  the  honey¬ 
suckles  are  nauseous.  The  name  honeysuckle  is  given 
also  to  shrubs  very  different  from  this  genus,  but  of 
which  the  flowers  abound  in  honey,  as  to  species  of 
Banksia  in  Australia.  Azalea  viscosa  is  called  Swamp 
Honeysuckle  in  N.  America. 

HON'EYSUCK'LE,  French.  See  French  Honey¬ 
suckle. 

HON'EYSUCK'LE  OR'NAMENT :  form  characteris¬ 
tic  of  eastern  art.  It  is  used  in  Assyrian,  Persian,  and 
Hindu  architecture,  and  wherever  used  indicates  an  east¬ 
ern  origin.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians, 
and,  by  refining  and  improving  it  made  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments  of  their  architecture.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  Ionic  style  (q.v.). 

HONG,  n.  hong  [Chinese,  hang,  or  hong,  row  or  series 
of  shops  or  rooms,  a  mercantile  house] :  in  China,  the 
company  of  merchants  who  were  alone  privileged  to  deal 
with  foreigners;  the  buildings  used  for  offices  or  count¬ 
ing-houses;  the  place  where  sales  and  purchases  are 
made. 

HONG-KIANG'  or  Wes'tern  River.  See  Si-Kiang. 

HONG-KONG,  hong-kong'  —  properly  Hiang-Kiang 
(‘Fragrant  Streams’)  :  British  island  off  the  s.e.  coast 
of  China,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Chu-Kiang,  about  75  m. 
s.e.  of  Canton.  It  is  nine  m.  long  from  two  to  six  broad ; 
about  29  sq.  m.  The  cap.,  Victoria,  lat.  22°  16|'  n.  long. 
114°  8^'  e.,  has  pop.  about  92,000,  of  which  nearly  6,300 
are  Europeans  and  Americans  (comprising  almost  all  of 
that  race  on  the  island).  The  total  public  income  is 
about  $5,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  about  the  same. 

The  island  is  covered  to  the  shore  with  mountains,  the 
peaks  ranging  from  1,000  to  nearly  2,000  ft.  high.  The 
mountains  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  syenite,  serpentine, 
and  trap;  granite  quarries  are  skilfully  worked  by  the 
Chinese.  In  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  when  the 
ground  was  being  broken  up  for  building  purposes,  Eu¬ 
ropean  settlers  suffered  much  from  febrile  and  other 
diseases,  and  the  island  had  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
unhealthfulness.  Now,  however,  in  this  respect  Hong- 
Kong  may  compare  favorably  with  any  other  British 
possession  in  the  east.  For  about  six  months,  from  May 
to  Oct.,  the  heat  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  much  rain  and  damp.  During  four  of 
the  winter  months,  the  weather  is  cool,  dry,  bracing, 
sometimes  even  cold;  but  the  change  from  the  high  and 
moist  temperature  of  summer  to  a  dry  cold  is  apt  to 
produce  dangerous  diseases,  more  especially  of  the  kid- 
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neys.  The  temperature  in  summer  ranges  from  83°  to 
90°,  and  in  winter  from  40°  to  75°.  On  the  mainland, 
opposite  the  n.  shore  of  the  island,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  harbor,  which  varies  from  half  a  m.  to  four  m. 
in  width,  is  the  Kow-loong  Peninsula,  a  strip  of  coast 
territory  and  portion  of  the  township  of  the  same  name 
ceded  to  the  British  govt,  by  the  convention  of  Pekin, 
1861,  Oct.  24. 

Victoria,  the  capital,  is  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  island, 
on  a  small  bay  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  laid  out 
in  magnificent  streets  and  terraces,  and  has  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  from  a  large  reservoir  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  island.  The  harbor  is  commodious  and  safe; 
the  roadstead  has  a  depth  of  3  to  7  fathoms,  and  good 
anchorage.  At  Aberdeen,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island, 
and  at  Kow-loong,  there  are  docks  capable  of  taking  the 
largest  steamers.  Between  Victoria  and  Canton  and 
Macao,  communication  by  steam  is  obtained  daily,  and 
since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  so  that  the  magnificent  harbor  presents  a  most  stir¬ 
ring  appearance.  In  1901  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  £2,612,725,  the  exports  from 
Hong-Kong  thither,  £602,841.  Here  mercantile  houses 
centralize  their  operations;  yet  Hong-Kong  occupies  only 
a  secondary  rank  in  the  commerce  of  China.  The  bulk 
of  the  merchandise  from  Europe  goes  direct  to  the  place 
of  its  destination,  without  touching  this  port;  in  the 
same  manner,  teas  and  silks  pass  through  Hong-Kong 
only  when  it  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  steamers  carrying 
them.  The  import  trade  of  Hong-Kong  is  chiefly  in 
opium,  in  English  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  in 
metals,  in  repairing  vessels,  and  in  the  transfer  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  British  col¬ 
onies,  Hong-Kong  is  destined  to  further  extension  and 
importance,  and  will  rise  with  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
commerce  of  e.  Asia.  A  small  species  of  deer  is  found 
on  the  island.  Among  reptiles  there  are  several  species 
of  non-poisonous  snakes,  one  species  of  the  boa  which 
reaches  a  length  of  eight  or  nine  ft.,  and  the  cobra. 
Lizards  also  abound. 

In  1843  this  island  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  her 
Britannic  majesty  by  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  having  been 
occupied,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  1841.  Its  affairs  are 
ruled  by  a  gov.  and  legislative  council.  Pop.  (1901) 
283,905. 

HONITON,  hon'i-ton  or  hun' e-ton:  small  market-town 
and  municipal  borough  of  England,  county  of  Devon, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  graceful  and  highly  cultivated 
valley,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Otter,  16  m.  n.e.  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  The  old  church  contains  a  light  and  elegant  oak- 
screen,  erected  1482  by  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Honiton  has  long  been  famous  for  the  lace,  named  from 
the  town  in  which  it  is  the  chief  branch  of  manufacture. 
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It  is  made  by  hand  on  a  pillow :  its  manufacture  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  by  the  Lollards  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  vale  of  Honiton  is  noted  for  its  but¬ 
ter.  Pop.  3,216. 

HONITON-LACE.  See  Honiton. 

HONOLULU,  ho-no-lolo:  seaport  and  capital  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  lat.  21°  18'  n.  and  long.  157°  51' 
w.,  on  the  s.w.  or  leeward  coast  of  Oahu,  one  of  the 
islands  of  Hawaii  (q.v.)  ;  one  of  the  very  few  spots  in 
Polynesia  that  can  fairly  claim  to  be  reckoned  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  world  of  commerce  and  civilization. 
Its  central  position  at  the  ‘Cross  Roads’  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  makes  it  important  both  in  a  commercial  and  a 
strategic  point  of  view.  It  is  connected  by  lines  of 
steamers  with  San  Francisco,  Salina  del  Cruz,  Vancouver, 
Japan  and  China,  Manila  and  the  Australasian  Colonies. 
The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  add  greatly  to 
its  importance.  During  the  year  ending  1904,  June  30, 
411  vessels  of  861,310  tons  entered  the  port.  Its  total 
foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1899  was  $32,000,000. 
The  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  city 
in  1905  was  $45,008,473.  The  harbor  is  entered  by  an 
opening  through  the  coral  reef,  which  has  been  dredged 
to  the  depth  of  34  feet.  The  mean  temperature  is  73°F., 
the  maximum  and  minimum  observed  being  52°  and  89° 
respectively. 

The  public  buildings  would  do  credit  to  a  much  larger 
city.  It  contains  4  banks,  3  first-class  hotels,  15  churches, 
2  theatres,  5  hospitals,  the  Lunalilo  Home  for  aged  and 
indigent  Hawaiians,  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  etc.  It  has 
a  well-equipped  paid  fire  department,  public  water  works, 
electric  light  works,  and  systems  of  electric  cars  and 
telephones.  The  public  library  and  the  Bishop  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Polynesian  Ethnology  are  worthy  of  mention. 

There  are  19  public  schools  with  124  teachers  and 
4,739  pupils,  and  30  private  schools  with  180  teachers 
and  3,055  pupils.  This  statement  includes  the  Normal 
School,  High  School,  Oahu  College  and  St.  Louis  Col¬ 
lege.  The  city  also  boasts  of  an  Art  League  and  nu¬ 
merous  benevolent,  literary,  social  and  political  socie¬ 
ties.  Pop.  (1910)  52,183,  of  whom  about  10,000  were 
native  Hawaiians,  15,000  Asiatics,  5,000  Portuguese  and 
8,000  Americans  and  northern  Europeans. 

HONOR,  n.  on'er  [OF.  honeur — from  L.  honor  em, 
honor,  respect:  It.  onorc;  F.  honneur,  honor:  Gael,  onoir, 
honor] :  the  esteem  paid  or  due  to  worth ;  any  expression 
of  high  respect;  worship;  high  rank  or  place;  civilities; 
dignity;  fame;  scorn  of  meanness,  the  result  of  self-re¬ 
spect;  token  of  respect;  chastity;  glory;  he  who  or  that 
which  honors:  v.  to  respect  highly;  to  treat  with  defer¬ 
ence  or  submission;  to  raise  to  distinction  or  notice;  in 
commerce,  to  accept  and  pay  when  due,  as  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change.  Hon'oring,  imp.  Honored,  pp.  on'erd.  Hon- 
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orary,  a. ' on'er-a-ri ,  intended  merely  to  confer  honor ;  un¬ 
paid.  Honorable,  a.  on'er-a-bl  [F.  honorable — from  L. 
honorabilis]  :  deserving  or  implying  honor ;  high-minded ; 
actuated  by  the  principles  of  honor;  of  high  rank  in  so¬ 
ciety;  used  as  a  title  of  rank  or  high  office,  as  right 
honorable:  without  taint  or  reproach.  Honorable  ordi¬ 
naries,  in  her.:  see  Ordinaries.  Hon'orably,  ad.  -a-bli, 
with  tokens  of  honor;  generously.  Hon'orableness,  n. 
-a-bl-nes.  Hon'ors,  n.  plu.  privileges  of  rank  or  birth; 
public  marks  of  respect  or  esteem;  high  academic  dis¬ 
tinctions;  the  highest  cards  held  in  the  game.  Military 
honors — Naval  honors:  see  Salutes.  Laws  or  Code 
of  honor,  certain  arbitrary  rules  by  which  social  inter¬ 
course  is  regulated  among  persons  of  fashion.  On  one’s 
honor,  on  the  pledge  of  one’s  own  reputation  for  integ¬ 
rity.  To  do  the  honors,  to  pay  respect  and  attention 
to  guests  in  the  manner  of  a  host,  as  at  a  private  or  pub¬ 
lic  dinner.  Your  honor,  a  common  and  familiar  title 
of  respect  paid  to  untitled  gentlemen  by  many  persons 
in  the  humbler  ranks — still  given  to  some  English  judges. 
Affair  of  honor,  a  dispute  or  quarrel,  as  in  connection 
with  the  laws  of  honor,  which  the  disputants  consider  can 
only  be  settled  by  a  duel.  Debts  of  honor,  debts  con¬ 
tracted  in  gambling,  horse-racing,  by  verbal  promise,  and 
the  like,  which  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law. 
Maids  of  honor,  ladies  who  attend  upon  the  queen. 
Point  of  honor,  an  obligation  whose  non-fulfilment 
would  offend  the  conscience,  or  a  feeling  of  self-respect. 
— Syn.  of  ‘honor,  n.’:  boast;  renown;  reverence;  venera¬ 
tion  ;  ornament ;  decoration ;  purity ;  integrity ;  rank ; 
reputation;  magnanimity; — of  ‘honorable’:  illustrious; 
noble;  great;  magnanimous;  generous;  honest;  esti¬ 
mable;  pure;  irreproachable;  respected;  worthy;  just; 
equitable;  fair;  reputable. 

HONOR,  Knights  of.  See  Knights  of  Honor. 

HONORARIUM,  n.  hon'6-rd'ri-um  [L.  a  present  made 
on  being  admitted  to  a  post  of  honor,  a  douceur:  F. 
honoraire ] :  voluntary  fee  paid  to  a  professional  man, 
e.g.,  a  counsel  or  a  physician ;  because  such  fees  were  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  given  as  a  present,  or  more  correctly  as  a 
mark  of  honor,  and  beforehand,  and  not  on  the  vulgar 
theory  of  payment  for  services  rendered.  The  amount 
was  not  left  to  the  payer’s  will,  but  was  fixed  by  usage, 
and  varied  according  to  the  eminence  of  the  person  em¬ 
ployed.  The  legal  effect  which  followed  was,  that  neither 
counsel  nor  physician,  if  not  paid  their  fees  beforehand, 
could  bring  an  action  against  the  client  to  recover  them. 
This  is  still  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  coun¬ 
sel,  but  not  as  to  registered  physicians,  who  can  now 
recover  their  fees  by  action.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Honorarium  is  not  a  recognized  usage;  but  the  term  is 
used  in  a  general  way  to  designate  any  compensation 
that  can  not  be  measured  by  rule.  See  Fees  of  Lawyers 
and  Physicians.  Honorary.  See  Honor. 


* 
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HONORIUS,  ho-no'ri-us,  Flavius  Augustus:  Emperor 
of  the  West:  384-425  (reigned  397-425);  second  son  of 
Theodosius  the  Great.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
empire  was  divided  into  two  parts,  H.  receiving  the  west¬ 
ern  half,  with  Rome  as  his  capital;  but  being  young,  he 
was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho  (q.v.),  who 
was  all  his  life  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Western  Empire. 
H.  first  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan,  where,  398,  he 
married  Maria,  daughter  of  Stilicho.  The  most  important 
events  of  H.  ’s  reign  were  the  various  treaties  concluded 
with  the  German  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  and 
Upper  Danube;  the  rigorous  persecution  of  paganism  399; 
and  the  devastation  of  n.  Italy  by  Alaric  and  his  Visi¬ 
goths  400-403.  Stilicho  was  then  in  Germany;  but  on  his 
return  he  speedily  cleared  the  country  of  the  invaders, 
after  totally  defeating  them  at  Pollentia  (403,  Mar.). 
Another  irruption  of  barbarians,  under  Rhadagaisus,  took 
place  405-6,  which  was  again  repelled  by  the  powerful 
arm  of  Stilicho.  Nevertheless,  this  brave  soldier  and  able 
minister  lost  the  favor  of  his  weak  and  worthless  master, 
and  was  treacherously  slain  at  Ravenna  408.  Alaric  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him.  In  408,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Rome,  which 
escaped  only  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  again  besieged  and  took  it,  raising  Atta¬ 
ins  to  the  imperial  purple.  The  death  of  the  invader  410, 
after  having  a  third  time  besieged  Rome,  again  freed  Italy. 
A  new  champion  of  the  falling  empire  arose  in  the  person 
of  Constantius,  who  having  suppressed  the  rebellions  of 
Constantine,  Jovinus,  and  Sallustius  in  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces,  and  of  Heraclian  in  Africa,  was  appointed  the  col¬ 
league  of  H.  in  the  consulship,  and  received  in  marriage  the 
hand  of  Placidia,  sister  of  H.,  with  a  share  in  the  empire, 
which  he  did  not  long  retain,  as  his  death  took  place  a 
few  months  afterward.  The  Gothic  and  German  tribes 
had  for  some  time  been  slowly  but  steadily  encroaching 
on  the  Western  Empire,  and  H.’s  reign  saw  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Pannonia,  some  of  the  finest  provinces,  snatched  from 
its  grasp.  H.  was  weak  and  foolish,  and  when  excited  by 
fear  or  jealousy,  he  was  cruel  and  treacherous,  as  was 
evinced  in  his  treatment  of  Stilicho  and  Constantine. 

HONO  RIUS  I.,  Pope  of  Rome:  b.  in  Campania,  of  a 
consular  family;  ruled  625-638,  succeeding  Boniface  V. 
He  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  between  Rom. 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  between  the  Galilean  and 
Ultramontane  schools  of  the  Roman  Church.  Of  his  early 
history,  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  active  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  a  close  the  disputes  in  n.  Italy  about  the  controversy 
of  the  Three  Chapters  (q.v.).  His  general  administration 
of  church  affairs  has  been  favorably  judged  by  historians; 
and  his  name  is  connected  especially  with  the  history  of  the 
paschal  controversy  in  Ireland,  and  with  that  of  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  But  his  pontificate  is  memorable 
particularly  on  account  of  the  Monothelistic  heresy:  see 
Monothelism.  H.  is  connected  therewith  rather  negative 
ly,  than  by  any  positive  participation  in  the  snread  of  the 
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Monothelite  doctrine.  While  the  controversy  was  yet  new 
in  the  West,  Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote 
to  H.,  to  explain  the  Monothelistic  doctrines  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  and  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  most  desir¬ 
able  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  in  a  dispute  which 
really  did  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  catholic  doctrine. 
H.,  misled  it  is  alleged  by  this  statement  of  Sergius,  con¬ 
sented,  and  even  expressed  himself  in  language  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ. 
The  Rom.  Cath.  historians,  however,  maintain  that  in  thus 
disclaiming  the  belief  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  H.  merely  de¬ 
nied  the  existence  in  Christ  of  two  discordant  or  conflicting 
wills,  that  is,  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  human  will  opposed  to 
the  divine  will.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  explanation 
with  the  decree  of  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  H. 
is  anathematized  in  company  with  many  others,  of  whose 
heterodoxy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  defenders  of 
H.  reply,  that  though  the  sixth  council  certainly  does  include 
H.  in  one  common  condemnation  with  a  group  of  heretical 
teachers,  yet  the  explanation  appended  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  former,  viz.,  that  ‘he  had  not  by  the  exercise  of  his 
apostolic  authority  extinguished  the  rising  flame  of  heresy, 
but  by  neglecting  it,  favored  its  progress,’  clearly  alludes 
to  the  error  of  judgment  described  above,  by  which,  though 
himself  personally  orthodox,  he  enjoined  silence  on  the  con 
troversy  at  a  time  when  a  more  far-sighted  ruler  would 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  interfere  by  a  clear  and  explicit  dec¬ 
laration.  On  the  whole,  they  maintain  that,  however  H. 
may  by  his  imprudent  silence  have  compromised  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  orthodoxy,  he  did  not  put  forth  any  such  dogmatic 
declaration  as  can  fairly  be  regarded,  whether  by  Protest¬ 
ants  or  by  Gallicans,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  strict  ultra¬ 
montane  doctrine  of  infallibility,  inasmuch  as  that  doctrine 
contemplates  the  pope  as  ‘speaking  from  the  apostoliG 
chair.  ’  Some  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in  Labbe’s  Coll. 
Gonciliorum,  III. 

HON'ORS  OF  WAR:  privileges  allowed  to  a  garrison 
surrendering,  either  in  consideration  of  a  brave  defense,  or 
from  some  other  cause.  Many  degrees  of  honor  may  be 
paid  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  according  to  the  generosity 
or  judgment  of  the  victorious  commander-in-chief.  In 
some  cases,  the  garrison  is  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  its 
arms,  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  etc.;  at  another  time, 
the  conquered  force  will  be  permitted  only  to  advance 
silently  to  the  front  of  their  works,  there  to  ground  or  pile 
arms,  and  then,  facing  about,  to  return  to  their  lines  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Occasionally,  the  capitulation  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  garrison  shall  deposit  their  arms  and  warlike 
stores  at  some  specified  spot,  and  then  march  on  to  their 
own  territory  on  parole  of  not  serving  during  the  existing 
war  against  the  victors  or  their  allies. 

HONTHEIM,  hont'Mm,  Johann  Nikolaus  von:  1701, 
Jan.  27 — 1790,  Sep.  2;  b.  Treves:  zealous  opponent  of  U1- 
tramontanism.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school  of 
his  native  city,  studied  canon  law  at  Louvain  under  the 
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celebrated  Van  Espen,  and  afterward  taught  it  for  ten 
years  at  Treves,  of  which  see  he  became  coadjutor  1748, 
with  the  title  of  bishop  in  partibus  infidelium.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  voluminous  works  on  the  history  of  Treves, 
Eistoria  Trevirensis  Diplomatica  (3  vols.  fol.  1750),  and 
Prodromus  Eist.  Trevirensis  (2  vols.  fol.  1757).  His  lit¬ 
erary  career  is  memorable  for  a  theological  essay,  which, 
though  with  very  mean  pretensions  to  learning,  by  the 
novelty  and  boldness  of  its  views,  made  an  immense  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  theological  world.  The  title  of  this  work, 
which  was  in  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  XIII., 
is  ‘On  the  State  of  the  Church  and  on  the  Legitimate 
Authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff/  a  work  composed  with 
a  view  to  the  reunion  of  Christian  sects.  The  name  of 
the  author  was  long  unknown,  the  work  being  published 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Justinus  Febronius  (a  name 
said  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Hontheim’s  niece,  who  was 
called  Justina  Febronia),  whence  the  system  of  church 
government  which  the  work  propounds  has  been  called 
Febronianism  (q.v.).  His  scheme  may  be  described  as  an 
exaggerated  form  of  Gallicanism,  vesting  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  church  not  in  the  pope  but  in  a  general 
council,  with  the  democratic  element  of  Congregationalism 
superadded.  The  work  immediately  after  its  appearance 
was  condemned  by  Clement  XIII.,  as  well  as  by  many 
individual  bishops.  It  drew  forth  a  number  of  replies, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Zaccaria  (1767) 
and  Ballerini  (1768).  Pius  VI.,  1778,  required  from 
Hontheim  a  retractation  of  these  doctrines.  This  retrac¬ 
tation,  however,  was  modified  by  a  subsequent  Commen¬ 
tary ,  published  at  Frankfurt  1781,  to  which,  at  the  desire 
of  the  pope,  Cardinal  Gerdil  replied.  Hontheim  eventually 
made  full  submission  to  the  church.  He  died  at  Mont- 
quinten  in  Luxemburg. 

HONVED  [Land-defenders]  :  name  given  in  Hungary 
under  the  earlier  kings  to  the  national  champions.  With 
the  disappearance  of  these,  the  word  too  disappeared ;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1848  it  was  revived,  and  applied  first  to 
those  Hungarian  volunteers  dispatched  to  the  south 
against  the  Servians,  and  subsequently,  when  the  war 
with  Austria  really  commenced,  to  the  whole  patriotic 
army.  Since  the  reconstitution  of  Austrian  affairs  after 
1866,  the  name  HonvM  has  been  given  to  the  Landwehr 
of  the  Hungarian  portion  of  the  empire. 

HOOBLY,  ho'ble  ( Eubli ):  town  of  Dharwar  (q.v.), 
province  of  Bombay,  about  230  m.  s.e.  of  Poona.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  cotton  markets  in  that  part  of  India. 
A  good  road  has  been  constructed  to  the  Malabar  coast, 
by  which  the  raw  cotton  of  the  neighborhood  is  easily 
and  cheaply  transported  for  shipment.  Pop.  (1901)  60,214. 

HOOCH,  or  Hoogh,  Pieter  de,  pe'ter  de  hooch,  or 
hog:  Dutch  painter;  b.  Utrecht  1630;  d.  Amsterdam  soon 
after  1677.  TIis  early  art  training  was  much  influenced 
by  Rembrandt.  In  1655,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Painters’ 
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Guild  of  Delft,  where  he  resided,  but  later  removed  to 
Amsterdam.  He  was  the  chief  representative  of  Dutch 
genre  painting,  and  his  specialty  was  the  delineation  of 
Dutch  interiors,  with  their  semi- darkness,  suffused  by  the 
witchery  of  sunlight.  Sometimes  he  set  out  two  or  more 
rooms  in  perspective,  the  vista  of  which  was  drawn  and 
lit  up  with  extraordinary  skill. 

HOOD,  n.  hud  [Low  Ger.  hode;  Ger.  huth,  guard,  keep¬ 
ing  :  Dut.  hoed ,  a  hood — from  hoeden,  to  cover]  :  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  attached  to  a  cloak  or  a 
monk’s  frock  at  the  back  of  the  collar;  a  covering  drawn 
upon  the  head  and  wrapping  round  it,  leaving  the  face 
only  exposed;  a  covering  for  a  hawk’s  head;  an  orna¬ 
mental  fold  which  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate  to 
mark  his  degree;  in  hot.,  a  concave  petal  resembling  a 
monk's  hood:  V.  to  dress  or  cover  with  a  hood.  Hood'- 
ing,  imp.  Hooded,  pp.:  Adj.  having  or  wearing  a  hood; 
covered  with  a  hood.  Hood'wink,  v.  -winglc,  to  blind  by 
covering  the  eyes;  to  deceive  by  disguise;  to  impose  on. 
Hood'winking,  imp.  Hood'winked,  pp.  -wingTct. 

HOOD,  hud  [Icel.  hattr,  manner;  hatta,  to  be  wont: 
Bav.  halt,  the  condition  of  a  thing:  AS.  had,  person, 
state] :  a  common  postfix,  denoting  quality,  state,  condi¬ 
tion,  character,  as  manhood,  priesthood. 

HOOD,  John  Bell:  American  soldier:  b.  Owingsville, 
Ky.,  1831,  June  29;  d.  New  Orleans,  La.,  1879,  Aug.  30. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1853,  and  bore  a 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army  till  1861,  when  he 
joined  the  army  of  secession.  The  part  he  took  in  the 
Virginia  campaign  gained  for  him  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  at  Gettysburg  his  division  made  a  gallant 
record  in  its  position  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  line.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  1863,  Sep.  19-20,  having  come  to  Tennessee  to  the 
support  of  General  Bragg.  When  General  Johnston  was 
endeavoring  in  the  spring  of  1864  to  impede  Sherman’s 
advance  on  Atlanta,  Hood  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  his 
army  and  his  corps  on  1864,  May  25,  was  attacked  by 
Hooker  at  New  Hope  Church.  He  succeeded  Johnston  the 
following  July  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  fought  the  battle  of  Peach  Creek  with  Sherman 
1864,  July  20,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  behind  the 
fortifications  of  Atlanta.  After  the  battle  of  Jonesboro 
he  retired  from  Atlanta,  which  was  entered  by  Sherman. 
His  attack  on  the  forces  under  Schofield  at  Franklin 
being  repulsed,  he  proceeded  to  Nashville,  where  he  met 
General  Thomas.  Thomas  advanced  from  his  entrench¬ 
ments  on  Dec.  15,  and  a  two-days’  battle  ensued.  Federal 
preparation  had  been  carefully  and  deliberately  made.  A 
general  attack  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  16  caused  the 
entire  Confederate  line  to  give  way.  Soon  Hood’s  army 
was  in  full  retreat  toward  Franklin,  the  larger  part  of  it 
‘in  great  confusion,’  according  to  Hood’s  official  report. 
After  a  nine-days’  pursuit  by  the  Federals,  the  remnant 
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of  the  Confederates,  now  largely  disintegrated,  crossed 
the  Tennessee.  Hood,  at  his  request,  was  relieved  of  his 
command.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  was  a  commission 
merchant  at  New  Orleans.  He  wrote  Advance  and  Re¬ 
treat:  Personal  Experiences  in  the  United  States  and 
Confederate  States  Armies  (1880),  and  articles  for  Bat¬ 
tles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (1887). 

HOOD,  Robin  :  hero  of  several  old  English  ballads  and 
traditionary  stories;  whicn  generally  represent  him  as  an 
outlaw  and  a  robber,  but  of  a  gallant  and  generous  na¬ 
ture,  haunting  the  depths  of  Sherwood  Forest,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  and  of  Barnsdale  Forest,  Yorkshire,  in  an  early 
era  of  English  history,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  fix  in  the  12th  c.  The  earliest  authentic  notice 
of  him  is  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  a  poem  dat¬ 
ing  1355-65 :  ‘rhymes  of  Robin  Hood  and  Randolph  Earl 
of  Chester’  are  there  alluded  to.  About  1495,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  printed  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  The  Lytel 
Geste  of  Robyn  Hood — apparently  a  series  of  rude  pop¬ 
ular  ballads  strung  together,  being  probably  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘rhymes’  spoken  of  in  Piers  Ploughman.  Thus 
we  see  evidence  for  a  considerable  antiquity  to  the  bal¬ 
lads  commemorating  Robin  Hood,  a  collection  of  which 
filled  two  little  volumes  printed  by  Ritson  1795.  It  is 
also  certain  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c.,  there 
was  a  widespread  celebration  of  annual  rustic  sports  and 
masqueradings,  under  the  name  of  the  Robin-  Hood 
Games,  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  and  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  etc.,  and  of  his  sylvan 
mistress,  Maid  Marian,  were  represented.  These  even 
extended  to  Scotland,  where  the  Reformers  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  putting  them  down.  In  the  ballads  and  the 
games  alike,  Robin  was  always  exhibited  as  a  valiant 
man  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  giving  to  the  poor  much 
of  what  he  took  from  the  rich,  most  skilful  with  the  long 
bow  and  the  quarter-staff,  and  almost  unfailingly  vic¬ 
torious  in  personal  encounters  with  whatsoever  opponent. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  hero,  we  must  remark  that  his  grave  has  for  ages  been 
pointed  to  in  Kirklees  Park,  Yorkshire,  marked  by  a  flat 
stone  on  which  was  carved  a  flowery  cross. 

While  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  some  such  preda¬ 
tory  outlaw  as  Robin  Hood  existed,  and  that  he  was  of  a 
character  to  excite,  generally  speaking,  the  affections 
rather  than  the  reprobation  of  the  people,  there  was  a 
lack  of  documentary  evidence  regarding  him,  until  the 
publication  of  a  tract  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  1852. 
In  this  brochure,  it  is,  first,  shown  that  one  of  the  ballads 
represents  Robin  as  going,  by  the  invitation  of  ‘Edward 
our  comely  king.’  to  meet  him  at  Nottingham;  as  there 
accepting  service  with  his  majesty;  and  as  accompanying 
him  to  court;  where,  however,  becoming  sick  almost  to 
death  with  that  kind  of  life,  he  did  not  remain  longer 
than  15  months;  after  which  he  retired,  and  resumed  his 
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wonted  free  and  jovial  life  in  the  forest.  Mr.  Hunter 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  King  Edward  II.  1323  made 
a  progress  through  the  western  and  midland  counties,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  came  (Nov.  9)  to  Nottingham; 
that  in  the  exchequer  accounts  between  Mar.  and  Nov. 
of  the  ensuing  year,  among  the  names  of  24  ‘porteurs’  of 
the  king,  to  whom  wages  were  paid,  occur  those  of  ‘Robyn 
and  Symon  Hod;’  and  that  finally,  at  the  latter  date 
occurs  an  entry — ‘Robyn  Hod,  heretofore  one  of  the  por¬ 
teurs,  because  he  could  no  longer  work,  received  as  a 
gift,  by  command,  5s.;’  the  name  from  this  time  appear¬ 
ing  no  more.  Mr.  Hunter  likewise  ascertained  that,  at  a 
date  six  years  antecedent  to  the  royal  progress  above 
mentioned,  the  name  of  ‘Robertus  Hood’  is  found  in  the 
court-rolls  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  as  that  of  defender 
in  a  suit  regarding  a  small  piece  of  land.  The  proba¬ 
bility  therefore  is,  that  Robin  Hood  lived  and  acted  as 
the  ballads  represent  him  only  a  few  years  before  the  era 
of  Piers  Ploughman,  and  really  passed  from  wild  forest 
life  into  the  royal  service  for  a  brief  space — an  adven¬ 
ture  which  might  appear  as  the  most  incredible  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him,  if  we  did  not  know  something  of  the  whim¬ 
sical  and  puerile  character  of  Edward  II.,  which  was 
such  that  he  did  not  disdain  occasionally  to  seek  amuse¬ 
ment  in  playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  his  servants.  Mr. 
Hunter  further  deemed  it  likely  that  Hood  was  one  of 
the  yeomen  who  joined  the  discontented  barons  under  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  were  ruined  by  the  failure  of 
their  enterprise.  If  so,  his  life  in  the  forest  might  be 
rather  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  than  a  practice  of 
simple  rapine;  and  hence  it  might,  in  some  measure,  arise 
that  the  ‘gests’  of  Robin  Hood  became  the  subject  of  so 
much  romantic  and  affectionate  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  community. 

HOOD,  Thomas:  1789,  May  23 — 1845,  May  3;  b.  Lon¬ 
don;  son  of  a  bookseller.  After  leaving  school  he  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  Russian  merchant,  but 
his  health  failing,  he  was  sent  to  Dundee.  At  the  age  of 
17,  he  returned  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  to  learn 
the  art  of  engraving  with  his  uncle.  In  1821,  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
which  he  accepted,  and  at  once  entered  on  its  duties  and 
an  extensive  literary  acquaintance.  His  first  separate 
publication  was  entitled  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great 
People.  He  published  Whims  and  Oddities  1826,  of  which 
a  second  and  third  series  appeared  during  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years.  In  1829,  he  commenced  The  Comic  Annual, 
and  continued  it  nine  years.  He  edited  The  Gem  for  one 
year,  contributing  to  its  pages  his  striking  poem  entitled 
Eugene  Aram’s  Dream.  In  1831,  he  went  to  reside  at 
Wanstead  in  Essex,  where  he  wrote  his  novel  of  Tylney 
Hall;  but  pecuniary  difficulties  supervened,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London  1835.  In  1838,  he  commenced  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mood’s  Ownf  to  which  his  portrait  was 
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attached.  Health  failing  about  this  time,  he  went  to 
reside  on  the  continent,  and  remained  six  years.  In 
1839,  he  published  Up  the  Rhine,  the  idea  of  which  was 
taken  from  Humphry  ClinJcer.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  became  editor  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  on 
his  withdrawal  from  its  management  1843,  he  published 
Whimsicalities,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  contributions  to 
that  serial.  In  1845,  he  started  Hood’s  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  it  till  within  a  month  of  his  death.  During 
his  last  illness,  Sir  Robert  Peel  conferred  on  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  £100  a  year,  which  was  transferred  to  his  wife. 
He  was  buried  in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Compare 
Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood,  Collected,  Arranged,  and 
Edited  by  his  Daughter,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by 
his  Son  (2  vols.  1860). 

Hood  takes  a  high  place  both  as  a  humorist  and  as  a 
serious  poet.  He  is  great  at  once  in  comedy  and  pathos, 
and  he  sometimes  curiously  mingles  and  combines  both. 
As  a  punster,  he  was  supreme :  he  connects  far-separated 
words  and  ideas  by  the  most  subtle  analogies,  and  sends 
them  loose.  This  ‘fatal  facility’  of  dealing  with  words 
as  the  implements  for  a  mechanical  jest,  and  in  senses 
aside  from  their  real  meaning,  was  his  supreme  defect. 
Much  of  his  comedy  is  verbal  and  shallow,  and  will  be 
soon  forgotten.  It  is  as  a  poet  that  Hood  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  His  Eugene  Aram’s  Dream,  Song  of  the  Shirt, 
and  Bridge  of  Sighs,  are  among  the  most  perfect  poems 
of  their  kind  in  the  English  language. — His  son  Tom  H. 
(1835-74)  was  a  writer  of  somewhat  similar  though  less 
striking  gifts. 

HOOD'ED  SEAL,  or  Crested  Seal.  See  Seal. 

HOOD-MOLD'ING.  See  Dripstone. 

HOODOOISM.  See  Voodooism. 

HOOF,  n.  hof  [Dut.  hoef ;  Icel.  hdfr;  Norw.  and  Dan. 
hov] :  the  horny  substance  that  covers  the  toes  of  many 
animals.  Hoofed,  a.  hoft,  having  hoofs.  Hoof'lbss,  a. 
without  hoofs.  Hoofs,  or  Hooves,  n.  plu.  hofs,  hovz  (see 
Horny  Tissues). 

HOOFS:  horny  covering  of  the  feet  of  many  quad¬ 
rupeds.  In  some  species,  as  the  horse,  they  are  entire;  in 
others,  as  cattle  and  sheep,  they  are  cloven.  Serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  hoofs  causes  lameness  and  severe  pain,  and 
may  disable  the  animal  for  work.  If  driven  far  over  hard 
roads,  cattle  and  sheep  are  liable  to  become  foot-sore. 
When  the  horn,  which  has  been  worn  thin,  regains  its 
usual  thickness,  the  trouble  ceases.  Cattle  worked  on 
roads,  or  on  stony  land,  often  need  to  have  their  hoofs 
protected  by  shoes.  Horses,  from  their  extensive  use  for 
driving  and  drawing  loads,  are  liable  to  injuries  of  the 
hoofs.  Shoeing  is  almost  universal,  though  a  few  people 
assert  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  hoofs  are  often  injured  by  bad  shoeing,  and 
by  allowing  the  shoes  to  remain  on  until  the  feet  have 
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outgrown  them.  The  shoes  should  be  re-set  every  four  or 
six  weeks.  Injuries  to  the  hoofs  require  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  If  a  wound  is  produced,  as  by  stepping  on  a  nail, 
or  by  the  calk  of  a  sharp  shoe,  it  should  be  cleaned  and 
poulticed.  When  the  inflammation  subsides  apply  a  heal¬ 
ing  balsam.  Cracks  in  the  hoofs  may  be  caused  by  over¬ 
work  or  by  improper  shoeing.  They  should  be  treated  by 
a  veterinarian.  Brittle  and  contracted  hoofs,  caused  by 
standing  on  a  dry  floor,  should  be  softened  with  poultices 
and  then  dressed  twice  a  day  with  ointment  made  of 
equal  portions  of  powdered  charcoal,  turpentine,  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Turning  the  animal  into  a  pasture  for  a  few 
weeks  is  highly  beneficial.  In  all  serious  injuries  to  the 
hoofs  rest  and  careful  feeding  are  essential. 

HOOFT,  hoft,  Pieter  Cornellisen:  1851,  Mar.  16 — 
1647,  May  21;  b.  Amsterdam:  Dutch  historian  and  poet. 
He  studied  at  Leyden ;  and  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  He  died  at  the  Hague.  His  chief  historical 
works  are  Het  Leven  van  Koning  Hendrik  IV.  (Amst. 
1626-52),  and  N ederlandsche  Historien  (2  vols.  Amst. 
1642-54;  most  recent  edition,  1820-23).  The  latter  of 
these  is  still  of  great  value,  and  is  one  of  the  classics  of 
Dutch  literature.  Hooft  also  translated  Tacitus  into 
Dutch.  As  a  poet,  his  Minnedigte  have  not  been  sur¬ 
passed,  if  even  equalled,  as  specimens  of  the  light  Anac¬ 
reontic  muse.  His  Letters  were  published  by  Huyde- 
cooper  1738.  His  historical  writings  are  vivid  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  His  poems  are  chiefly  in  the  erotic  vein.  He 
also  produced  dramas  in  the  form  of  pastoral,  tragedy, 
and  comedy.  In  his  cemedies  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Netherlands  is  admirably  portrayed.  In  the  castle  of 
Moritz,  at  Muiden,  he  used  to  gather  round  him  a  coterie 
of  brilliant  men  and  women. 

HOOGHLY,  or  HuglI,  hog'll:  a  river  of  Bengal 
Proper;  formed,  in  lat.  23°  25'  n.,  and  long.  88°  22'  e., 
by  the  junction  of  the  first  two  offsets  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Bhagrutti  and  the  Jellinghi.  From  the  point  in  question, 
the  stream,  strictly  so  called,  is  125  m.  long;  the  estuary, 
as  far  as  Saugor  Roads,  measuring  35  m.  more.  Of  all 
the  channels  by  which  the  Ganges  reaches  the  sea,  the 
Ilooghly  is  the  most  available  for  navigation.  In  the  dry 
season,  the  tide  is  felt  nearly  up  to  Chandernagore,  17  m. 
above  Calcutta.  During  the  s.w.  monsoon,  the  Hooghly 
is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  ‘The  Bore’  (q.v.). 
Up  to  Calcutta,  the  draught  is  seldom  less  than  17  ft.; 
but  the  bottom  is  said  to  be  silting  up.  At  its  entrance, 
too,  the  Hooghly  is  much  encumbered  with  shoals. 

HOOGHLY,  or  HTjglI,  hog'll:  district  of  Bengal,  Brit¬ 
ish  India:  lat.  22°  13'  45"-23°  13'  15"  n.,  long.  87°  47'- 
88°  33'  e. ;  including  Howrah,  1,467  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
n.  by  the  district  of  Bardwan,  e.  by  the  Hooghly  river,  s. 
by  the  Rupuarayan  river,  w.  by  the  same  river  and  dist. 
of  Bardwan;  drained  chiefly  by  the  Hooghly,  Damodar, 
and  Rupuarayan  rivers;  and  has  a  generally  flat  surface. 
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with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  n.  and  n.w. :  and  with  con 
siderable  marshes  between  the  large  rivers.  About  of 
the  cultivated  area  is  in  rice — the  staple  crop — the  re¬ 
mainder  in  barley,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  pulses,  oil¬ 
seeds,  vegetables,  jute,  hemp,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  mul¬ 
berry,  and  tobacco.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silk 
and  cotton;  imports,  common  rice,  English  piece-goods, 
lime,  and  timber;  exports,  fine  rice,  silk,  indigo,  jute, 
cotton-cloth,  and  vegetables.  Pop.  dist.  about  1,500,000 ; 
administrative  town,  same  name.  See  below. 

HOOGHLY,  or  HuglI:  city  of  Bengal  Proper,  on  the 
right  or  w.  bank  of  the  river  Hooghly,  27  m.  n.  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Pop.  (1901)  of  Hooghly  with  Chinsura  (q.v.)  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  south,  35,000,  of  whom  only  7,000  are 
Mohammedans.  Here  is  a  college  for  English  and  Asiatic 
literature,  which  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  a  native;  it  has  several  allied  schools.  Hooghly 
is  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  dist.  of  the 
same  name. 

HOOK,  n.  huk  [Dut.  hoecTc;  Low  Ger.  TiaTce;  Icel.  haki; 
Pol.  hak,  a  hook] :  a  piece  of  metal  or  other  substance 
bent  or  curved  so  as  to  catch,  hold,  or  sustain;  a  curved 
cutting  instrument;  a  sickle;  a  snare;  a  trap:  Y.  to 
catch,  draw,  or  fasten,  as  with  a  hook;  to  draw  by  force 
or  artifice;  to  bend.  Hook'ing,  imp.  Hooked,  pp.  hukt: 
Adj.  bent  like  a  hook;  curved.  Hook'edness,  n.  -ed-nes, 
state  of  being  curved  like  a  hook.  Hook'y,  adj.  per¬ 
taining  to  or  full  of  hooks.  Hook-nosed,  having  a  nose 
curved  somewhat  like  a  hook;  aquiline.  Hook  and  eye, 
simple  fastening  for  women’s  dresses.  Off  the  hooks, 
disturbed;  out  of  place;  done  for;  dead.  By  hook  or 
by  crook,  by  any  means;  one  way  or  another;  by  foul 
means  or  by  fair  means,  as  if  foully  by  the  hook  of  the 
thief,  or  righteously  by  the  crook  of  the  bishop.  On 
one’s  own  hook,  on  one’s  own  account;  for  one’s  self 
and  not  with  others.  Note. — This  last  expression  arose 
from  the  practices  of  the  N.  American  fishermen,  in 
entering  upon  engagements  with  owners  of  fishing  craft: 
(1)  a  crew  would  bargain  for  half  the  net  value  of  the 
fishing,  and  receive  share-and-share  alike;  or  (2)  each 
one  of  the  crew  would  bargain  to  receive  half  of  the  net 
value  of  his  own  individual  exertions,  and  then  a  fisher¬ 
man  was  said  ‘to  fish  on  his  own  hook.’ 

HOOK,  Mk,  Theodore  Edward:  1788,  Sep.  22-1841, 
Aug.  24;  b.  London:  novelist  and  dramatic  writer.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow.  In  1805,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
produced  an  operatic  farce,  the  Soldier’s  Return,  which 
was  very  successful;  and  1805-11,  he  wrote  12  other  pop¬ 
ular  operatic  pieces  and  farces.  His  ready  wit,  sparkling 
humor,  and  wonderful  powers  of  improvisation  made  him 
the  delight  of  society;  and  having  pleased  the  prince 
regent  by  his  feats  of  mimicry,  he  was  appointed  (1813) 
accountant  gen.  and  treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  with 
Vol.  14—13 
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salary  and  allowances  amounting  to  nearly  £2,000  a  year. 
These  offices  he  held  till  1818,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
considerable  deficiency  in  the  military  chest  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  and  his  effects  seized 
and  sold.  The  peculation,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had 
been  committed  by  his  deputy,  who  killed  himself.  On 
obtaining  his  liberty,  Hook  supported  himself  by  writing 
for  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  on  the  establishment 
of  the  John  Bull ,  weekly  tory  newspaper,  1820,  he  was 
appointed  its  editor.  From  his  connection  with  this  bold, 
clever,  and,  at  that  time,  virulent  print,  he  derived,  dur¬ 
ing  its  prosperous  state,  fully  £2,000  a  year.  In  1823, 
Aug.,  for  his  debt  to  the  government,  amounting  to  about 
£12,000,  he  was  arrested,  under  an  Exchequer  writ,  and 
his  property  sold.  He  remained  wuthin  the  rules  of  the 
king’s  bench  till  1825,  May,  when  he  was  released  from 
custody.  In  1824,  appeared  3  vols.  8vo,  the  first  series  of 
his  Sayings  and  Doings,  which  yielded  him  £2,000.  For 
a  second  series,  1825,  and  a  third,  1828,  he  received  (for 
each)  1,000  guineas.  Several  other  three  volumed  novels 
were  published  by  him  in  rapid  succession,  such  as  Max¬ 
well,  1830;  Love  and  Pride,  1833;  Gilbert  Gurney,  a  sort 
of  autobiography  of  himself,  1835;  Jack  Brag,  1837; 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  1839;  Gurney  Married, 
1839,  etc. 

HOOKAH,  or  Hooka,  n.  ho'kah  [Hind,  hukkah ;  Ar. 
hugga ]  :  a  pipe  with  a  long  flexible  tube  in  which  the 
smoke,  before  being  inhaled,  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
water  vase;  a  narghile.  See  Pipe. 

HOOKE,  huk,  Eobert:  English  natural  philosopher: 
1635,  July  18-1703,  Mar.  3;  b.  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ¬ 
church,  Oxford.  In  1664,  he  was  appointed  prof,  of 
geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London;  and  1666,  sur¬ 
veyor  for  the  city  of  London,  a  most  lucrative  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  died  at  Gresham  College.  Hooke  had  extraor¬ 
dinary  inventive  genius,  and  has  justly  been  considered 
the  greatest  of  philosophical  mechanics;  his  wonderful 
sagacity,  almost  intuition,  in  deducing  correct  general 
laws  from  meagre  premises,  has  probably  never  been 
equalled.  There  was  no  important  invention  by  any  phi¬ 
losopher  of  that  time  which  was  not  in  part  anticipated 
by  Hooke.  His  theory  of  gravitation  subsequently  formed 
part  of  Newton’s;  he  anticipated  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  con¬ 
strained  motions  of  planets.  Among  his  own  completed 
discoveries  are,  the  law  of  the  extension  and  compression 
of  elastic  bodies,  ‘ut  tensio  sic  vis;’  the  simplest  theory 
of  the  arch ;  the  balance-spring  of  watches  and  the 
anchor-escapement  clocks;  the  permanency  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  boiling-water.  For  the  quadrant,  telescope, 
and  microscope  also,  w^e  are  materially  indebted  to  him. 

HOOKEE,  n.  huker.  A  small  Dutch  vessel. 
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HOOKER,  hitker,  Joseph:  1814,  Nov.  13—1879,  Oct. 
31 ; -b.  Hadley,  Mass.:  soldier.  He  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
Milit.  Acad.  1837 ;  was  assigned  to  the  artill.  branch  of 
the  army ;  served  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war  and  through 
the  Me.  boundary  trouble;  was  adjt.  of  his  regt.  1842-46; 
was  brevetted  capt.,  maj.  and  lieut.col.,  and  promoted 
capt.  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war  1846-48 ;  resigned 
from  the  army  1853 ;  and  became  a  farmer  in  Cal.,  supt. 
of  milit.  roads  in  Or.,  govt,  surveyor,  and  col.  of  Cal. 
militia.  He  volunteered  his  services  to  the  govt,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war;  was  appointed  brig.gen.  of 
vols.  1861,  May  17 ;  served  in  the  defenses  of  Washington 
and  on  the  lower  Potomac  till  1862,  Apr.,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  2d  div.  3d  corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  which  he  fought  at  Yorktown,  Williams¬ 
burg — where  his  div.  held  the  entire  Confederate  army  in 
check  nearly  all  day — Fair  Oaks,  Frazier’s  Farm,  Glen¬ 
dale,  and  Malvern;  promoted  maj. gen.  of  vols.  for  Wil¬ 
liamsburg;  commanded  his  div.  at  Manassas,  Chantilly, 
South  Mountain,  and  Antietam;  promoted  brig.gen. 
U.S.A.  1862,  Sep.  20,  assigned  to  command  the  centre 
grand  div.  (3d  and  5th  corps)  of  the  army  after  Burn¬ 
side  succeeded  McClellan;  and  held  this  command  at 
Fredericksburg  1862,  Dec.  12;  and  appointed  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  1863,  Jan.  25.  He  fought 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  May,  hurried  his  army 
to  cut  off  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Penn.,  and  failing 
to  obtain  some  support  demanded,  asked  to  be  and  was 
relieved  of  the  command  in  June.  In  1863,  Sep.,  he 
became  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  re¬ 
lieved  Chattanooga,  captured  Lookout  Mountain  after  a 
memorable  battle  above  the  clouds  Nov.  24,  was  in  the 
successful  attack  on  Missionary  Ridge,  the  pursuit  of  the 
Confederate  army,  and  the  action  at  Ringgold  Nov.  26. 
He  accompanied  Sherman  to  Atlanta,  was  relieved  of 
command  at  his  own  request  1864,  July  30,  brevetted 
maj. gen.  U.S.A.  1865,  Mar.  13,  mustered  out  of  the  vol. 
service  1866,  Sep.  1,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  as 
maj. gen.  U.S.A.  1868,  Oet.  15.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  congress  for  his  skill  and  energy  in  covering  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore  when  threatened  by  the  Confederates, 
and  as  ‘Fighting  Joe’  was  beloved  by  all  the  men  under 
him.  See  Chattanooga,  Battles  of. 

HOOK'ER,  Mount.  See  Rocky  Mountains. 

HOOKER,  Richard:  author  of  the  Books  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Polity,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  English  theo¬ 
logians:  abt.  1554-1600;  b.  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  He 
was  early  distinguished  for  ‘quick  apprehension  of  many 
perplext  parts  of  learning,’  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  through  whose  influence  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford  about  his  15th  year.  He  was  placed 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  was  advanced  first  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  scholar,  then  of  fellow  of  his  college.  After  about 
3  years’  residence  as  fellow,  he  entered  into  sacred  orders, 
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and  ere  long  (abt.  1581)  was  appointed  to  preach  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cross.  Hither  all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the 
church  found  their  way  in  the  16th  c.  To  Hooker,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trial  of  such  a  public  appearance  wras  evidently 
considerable,  according  to  Walton’s  account;  and  the 
more  as  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for  his  journey; 
but  the  diligent  attendance  of  a  Mrs.  Churchman  enabled 
him  to  perform  the  office  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Churchman’s 
kindness  proved  too  much  for  the  simple-minded  theo¬ 
logian,  who  was  led,  evidently  without  due  consideration, 
into  a  marriage  with  her  daughter.  This  marriage  was 
far  from  proving  a  source  of  happiness.  Walton’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  visit  of  his  two  old  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys 
and  George  Cranmer,  and  ‘Richard  called  to  rock .  the 
cradle’  from  their  company,  is  among  the  characteristic 
sketches  of  that  fine  old  writer.  The  visit  wTas  made  to 
Drayton-Beauchamp,  Buckinghamshire,  where  Hooker  had 
settled  1584,  as  a  country  priest.  He  was  transferred  ere 
long  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  by  the  patronage 
of  Abp.  Whitgift;  and  here  he  was  plunged  into  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  Puritanism,  out  of  which  his  great  work 
arose.  Travers,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Puritans,  was  his  colleague  in  the  Temple.  Travers 
was  the  more  attractive  and  popular  orator,  though  the 
less  profound  thinker.  The  colleagueship  was  not  a  happy 
one.  The  congregation  ‘ebbed  in  the  forenoon,’  Fuller 
tells  us,  ‘and  flowed  in  the  afternoon.’  ‘Pure  Canterbury’ 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  morning,  ‘Geneva’  in  the 
afternoon.  Hooker  soon  tired  of  the  contention  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  indifference  of  the  majority  to  his 
ministry.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  abp.,  who  pre¬ 
sented  him,  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Boscum,  in  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury,  and  six  m.  from  that  city.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  four  years,  busily  employed  with  his  great  work, 
which  his  experience  in  the  Temple  probably  prompted. 
The  first  four  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  appeared 
1584.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  transferred  to  the  living 
of  Bishopshorne,  near  Canterbury,  where  he  spent  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  gave  to  the  world 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Polity.  The  remaining  three  books 
were  posthumous.  About  1600,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  he  caught  cold  in  his  passage  from  London  to 
Gravesend,  and  gradually  sank  under  the  weakness  which 
followed. 

Hooker  will  always  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  thinkers  and  writers,  not  only  in  English  theology, 
but  in  English  literature.  He  is  alike  comprehensive  and 
profound,  tranquil  and  eloquent.  He  is  speculative  with¬ 
out  mysticism,  and  earnest  without  declamation.  He 
searches  all  the  depths  and  rises  to  all  the  heights  of  his 
subject,  without  ever  forgetting  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  or  breaking  the  charm  of  catholic  association 
that  binds  all  its  parts  together.  More  than  anything  he 
is  wise  and  judicious  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word; 
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and  it  is  the  light  of  lofty  calm  and  wisdom,  shining 
through  his  pages,  that  continues  to  make  them  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  excellent  study,  while  most  of  the  contemporary 
theological  works  are  forgotten. 

HOOK'ER,  Thomas:  1586-1647,  July  7;  b.  Markfield, 
Leicestershire,  England:  clergyman.  He  studied  theol.  at 
Cambridge  Univ.,  was  appointed  lecturer  and  asst,  min¬ 
ister  at  Chelmsford  1626,  silenced  for  non-conformity 
1630,  forced  by  persecution  to  leave  England,  preached 
in  Delft  and  Amsterdam  1630-33,  came  to  America  with 
John  Cotton  (q.v.)  and  Samuel  Stone,  arrived  in  Boston 
1633,  Sep.  3,  and  settled  in  the  present  Cambridge,  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  8th  church  organized  in  Mass,  col¬ 
ony,  1633,  Oct.  11,  and  with  his  entire  congregation 
removed  to  Conn.  1636,  June,  and  founded  Hartford, 
becoming  the  first  minister  there.  His  publications  in¬ 
clude  A  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline  (1648), 
The  Application  of  Redemption  by  the  Effectual  Work 
of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ  for  the  Bringing  Home 
of  Lost  Sinners  to  God  (1657),  and  The  Poor  Doubting 
Sinner  Drawn  to  Christ  (7th  ed.  1743). 

HOOKS  and  EYES:  fastenings  for  dresses.  Formerly 
made  by  hand:  now  by  machines  of  great  simplicity  and 
beauty,  with  a  pair  of  which  it  is  possible  to  make  200 
hooks  and  eyes  in  one  minute.  The  operations  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  are,  first,  to  drawT  the  wire  forward  from  the  sup¬ 
plying  reel,  then  cut  off  the  length  required  for  hook  or 
eye,  as  the  case  may  be;  a  sinker  then  descends  and 
forces  it  into  a  slot,  by  which  it  is  bent,  and  two  pro¬ 
jecting  cams,  acting  at  the  same  time  on  the  two  ends, 
bend  them  over  to  form  the  lateral  loops  used  for  sewing 
the  hook  or  eye  to  the  garment;  then,  in  the  case  of  the 
hook,  it  is  passed  under  another  sinker,  which  forces  the 
doubled  wire  into  another  slot,  and  forms  the  hook  part. 
One  side  of  the  slot,  being  movable,  is  made  to  strike  the 
bent  portion  of  the  hook  sufficiently  to  flatten  it.  It  is 
then  complete,  and  drops  out. 

HOOK-SQUID:  common  name  for  cephalopod  mol- 
lusks  of  the  genera  Onychoteuthis  and  E noplot euthis, 
allied  to  the  common  squids  or  Calamaries  (q.v.),  but 
having  the  eyes  destitute  of  any  covering  of  skin.  The 
arms  have  two  rows  of  suckers;  the  tentacles  much  exceed 
them  in  length  and  are  furnished  with  hooks  at  their 
extremities.  Hook-squids  are  found  in  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
in  the  Polynesian  Seas,  etc.  They  are  dreaded  by  swim¬ 
mers  and  divers,  being  often  of  large  size — sometimes  six 
ft.  long  or  more — while  their  hooks,  their  many  arms, 
their  very  numerous  suckers,  and  their  strong,  sharp 
mandibles,  give  them  a  place  among  the  most  formidable 
monsters  of  the  deep. 

HOONDEE,  or  Houndi,  or  Hundi,  n.  hon'de  [Hind. 
hoondee,  hundi ] :  in  India ,  bill  of  exchange ;  a  check 
given  by  a  native  banker  on  another  native  banker. 
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HOOP,  n.  hop  or  hup  [Dut.  hoep,  a  ring:  Swiss,  hup , 
convex:  F.  houpe,  a  tuft] :  a  band  of  wood  or  metal  used 
to  bind  together  the  staves  of  casks,  etc.;  anything  cir¬ 
cular:  Y.  to  fasten  or  bind  with  hoops;  to  encircle  or 
surround.  IIoop'ing,  imp.:  N.  stuff  for  hoops.  Hooped, 
pp.  hopt  or  hupt.  Hoop'er,  n.  one  who.  Hoops,  stiff  cir¬ 
cular  bands  formerly  used  to  extend  ladies’  dresses; 
crinoline  (q.v.).  Hoop-iron,  narrow  thin  strips  of  iron 
for  making  hoops. 

HOOP  ASH.  See  Nettle-tree. 

HOOPER,  hup'er,  John:  English  prelate  and  martyr: 
abt.  1495-1555,  Feb.  9;  b.  in  Somersetshire.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  By  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformers,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  converted 
to  Protestantism,  and  1539  escaped  to  France  from 
threatened  persecution.  He  soon  returned  to  England, 
but  was  again  compelled  to  flee  in  the  disguise  of  a 
sailor.  He  went  to  Germany,  was  married  there,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Zurich.  After  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  he 
returned  to  England  1549  and  became  a  preacher  to 
great  crowds  in  London.  In  1550,  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  his  objections  to  wearing  the 
Episcopal  vestments  caused  delay  in  his  consecration.  In 
1552,  he  received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  com- 
mendam;  and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
rare  zeal,  diligence,  and  self-sacrifice,  preaching  three  or 
four  times  a  day  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  supplying 
a  free  dinner  daily  to  the  poor  of  the  city  whom  he  called 
to  share  with  him  in  his  own  hall.  On  the  commencement 
of  Mary’s  reign,  1553,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
where  he  remained  for  18  months,  being  frequently 
examined  before  the  council;  but  continuing  firm  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Gloucester.  He  was  author  of 
numerous  sermons  and  controversial  treatises.  His  views 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  afterward  advocated 
by  the  Puritans. 

HOOPER,  William:  1742,  June  17 — 1790,  Oct.;  b. 
Boston:  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1760,  studied  law  with 
James  Otis,  removed  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  to  practice 
1767,  aided  the  govt,  in  subduing  the  ‘regulator’  insur¬ 
gents  1770,  was  elected  to  the  gen.  assembly  of  N.  C. 
1773,  and  to  congress  1774,5,6,  served  on  important  com¬ 
mittees  in  both  bodies,  fled  from  his  home  on  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  dist.  by  the  British,  and  filled  several  public 
offices  till  his  retirement  to  private  life  1787. 
HOOPING-COUGH.  See  Whooping-cough. 

HOOPOE,  n.  hop'd  [F.  huppe;  OF.  hupe,  a  hoopoe;  F. 
houppe,  a  tuft — from  L.  upupa,  so  called  from  its  sound], 
{TJpupa):  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Insessores ,  tribe 
Tenuirostres,  family  Upupidce.  To  this  family  are  re¬ 
ferred  also  the  genera  Promerops,  Epimachus  (Plume- 
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birds),  etc.,  natives  of  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  its 
islands,  Australia,  and  Africa,  some  of  which  are  of 
magnificent  plumage.  In  the  whole  family,  the  bill  is 
long  and  slender,  the  wings  are  of  moderate  size  or  short, 
the  legs  short,  the  toes  long,  and  the  claws  strong  and 
curved.  There  are  among  them,  however,  great  diversi¬ 
ties,  which  have  led  some  to  divide  them  into  two  fami¬ 
lies,  Upupidce  and  Promeropidce.  The  genus  Promerops 
and  its  nearer  allies  have  a  close  relation  to  the  Meli- 
phagidce,  which  they  resemble  in  partly  feeding  on  the 
sweet  juices  of  plants,  in  order  to  which  the  tongue  is 
extensile  and  divided  at  the  tip.  The  hoopoes,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibit  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
crow  family,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the 
choughs,  and  some  points  of  resemblance  even  to  horn- 
bills.  The  tongue  is  short,  and  not  extensile.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Hoopoe  (£7.  epops )  is  a  bird  of  n.east  Africa,  a 
summer  visitant  of  most  parts  of  Europe;  found  also  in 
China,  Siberia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Asia;  not  fre¬ 
quent  in  Britain,  though  sometimes  seen  in  autumn,  very 
seldom  breeding  in  any  part  of  the  island.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  missel-thrush;  its  plumage  exhibits  a  fine 
mixture  of  white,  buff,  and  black;  and  it  has  a  large 
crest  of  two  parallel  rows  of  feathers.  The  Hoopoe  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  very  frequent  utterance  of  a  low 
soft  sound  resembling  the  syllable  hoop,  "this  bird,  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eye,  is  offensive  by  the  foulness  of  its  nest, 
and  by  the  filth  in  which  it  seeks  its  food.  Eight  or  nine 
so-called  species  have  been  described  by  some  writers, 
but  the  best  authorities  recognize  only  five. 

HOORN,  horn:  decaying  town  and  seaport  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  N.  Holland;  agreeably  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Amsterdam. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  its 
province;  but,  like  all  the  towns  of  N.  Holland  on  the 
Zuider  Zee,  it  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  trade  and  pros¬ 
perity.  There  are  at  Hoorn  extensive  markets  for  butter 
and  cheese,  and  fishing  and  commerce  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent.  Here  the  large  nets  for  herring-fishing  were 
invented.  Pop.  10,000. 

HOORN,  Count  of  (Philip  II.,  De  Montmorency- 
Nivelle)  :  Flemish  soldier  and  statesman :  b.  about 
1520;  d.  Brussels  1568,  June  5.  His  father  was  a 
descendant  of  the  French  family  of  Montmorency,  and 
on  the  mother’s  side  he  was  related  to  Lamoral  Egmont, 
with  whose  fate  his  own  was  linked.  Philip  was  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  one  of  the  most  influential  of  his 
order,  and  received  from  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  im¬ 
portant  trusts  and  distinctions.  He  accompanied  Philip 
II.  to  Spain,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  received 
information  of  the  designs  of  the  Spanish  court  against 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  have  communicated  them  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  suspected  by  the  Spanish 
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court,  enticed  to  Brussels  and  arrested  1567,  Sep.,  on 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  executed  1568,  June. 

HOO'SAC  TUN'NEL:  situated  on  the  lines  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  on  the  route  from  Boston  to 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  way  of  Greenfield,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Adams  and  Florida,  Mass.  The  tunnel,  which  pierces 
the  Hoosac  mountain,  is  the  longest  in  the  U.  S.,  being 
nearly  5  m.  in  length  and  sufficiently  wide  for  two 
tracks.  Troy  is  54  m.  distant  from  tne  w.  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  Boston  137  m.  from  the  e.  entrance.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1856  and  completed  in  17  years,  the 
total  cost  being  over  $10,000,000. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  ho'sik:  village  in  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Hoosac  river,  and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad,  about  28  m.  n.e.  of  Albany.  The  river  furnishes 
excellent  water-power  for  its  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  which  include  paper  and  paper-making,  machin¬ 
ery  work,  flour  mills,  agricultural  implement  works,  shirt 
and  cotton  and  woollen  goods  factories,  etc.  The  village 
was  first  settled  in  1688  and  received  its  first  charter  in 
1827,  but  this  was  revised  in  1884  and  1890,  under  the 
last  revision  the  government  being  vested  in  a  president 
who  holds  office  for  3  years,  and  a  board  of  trustees, 
elected  from  the  different  wards.  Pop.  (1910)  5,532. 

HOOSIER,  n.  ho'zher  [playfully  applied  to  the  first 
settlers  of  Indiana — either  from  husher,  because  they 
were  considered  as  men  of  great  physical  strength,  or 
from  their  rough  exclamation  when  one  knocks  at  a  door, 
‘Who’s  yere?’]  :  colloq.,  native  or  citizen  of  Indiana. 

HOOSIER  SCHOOLMASTER,  THE:  a  novel  pub¬ 
lished  by  Edward  Eggleston  in  1875.  It  was  the  most 
popular  story  written  by  the  author  and  the  only  one 
which  attained  any  great  degree  of  success.  It  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  the  pioneers  of  the  early  19th  century 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  states  of  the  middle  west. 

HOOT,  n.  hot  [Fin.  hutaa,  to  shout,  to  call:  Norw. 
hut ,  a  cry  to  silence  a  dog :  W.  hwt,  off  with  it !  away !  ] : 
a  kind  of  shout  given  in  contempt:  V.  to  cry  or  shout 
in  contempt;  to  drive  with  noise  and  shouts;  to  cry  as 
an  owl.  Hoot'ing,  imp.:  N.  shouting  and  crying  in 
contempt.  Hoot'ed,  pp. 

HOP,  v.  hop  [Ger.  hupfen;  Icel.  hoppa;  Dut.  hoppen; 
AS.  hoppian,  to  hop,  to  frisk]  :  to  proceed  by  short  leaps 
on  one  leg;  to  skip  lightly;  to  walk  lamely;  to  limp:  N. 
a  short  leap  or  spring  on  one  leg;  a  light  leap.  Hop¬ 
ping,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  advancing  by  short  leaps. 
Hopped,  pp.  hopt.  Hop-scotch,  a  children’s  game,  in 
which  one  hops  about  among  a  number  of  stones  laid  in 
regular  form  upon  the  ground,  without  touching  any  one 
of  them,  or  over  a  diagram  drawn  on  the  ground  to  kick 
out  a  disk  without  touching  the  lines.  See  Scotch. — 
Syn.  of  ‘hop,  v.’:  to  dance;  jump;  skip;  leap;  halt; 
move;  play;  spring. 
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HOP,  n.  hop  [Ger.  hop  fen;  Dut.  hop  or  hoppen;  F. 
houblon,  hops:  mid.  L.  hupa,  the  hop-plant]:  climbing 
plant  whose  seeds  or  flowers  give  bitterness  to  beer  and 
ale.  Hops,  plu.,  strobili  or  ripened  cones  of  the  female 
hop  plants  (see  Hops,  below).  Hop,  a.  pertaining  to 
hops:  V.  to  impregnate  with  hops.  Hop'ping,  imp. 
Hopped,  pp.  hopt:  Adj.  impregnated  with  hops.  Hop¬ 
bine,  n.  -bin,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  the  hop.  The  Hop 
( Humulus  lupulus),  is  a  perennial  dioecious  plant  of  nat. 
ord.  Cannabinacece  (q.v.),  the  only  species  of  its  genus; 
formerly  reckoned  in  the  ord.  Urticacece.  It  has  long 
rough  twining  stems,  and  stalked  3-5  rough  leaves, 
and  is  a  plant  of  luxuriant  growth  and  abundant  foliage. 
The  male  flowers  grow  in  loose  branching  axillary  pan¬ 
icles,  and  consist  of  five  stamens  surrounded  by  a  5-lobed 
perianth.  The  female  flowers  are  in  strobiles,  or  cones, 
■with  large  persistent,  concave,  entire  scales,  which  enlarge 
as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  part  of  the  hop  so  much  used  in 
brewing,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  hops,  is  the  ripened 
cone  of  the  female  plant.  Female  plants  alone,  therefore, 
are  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent;  a  few  male 
plants,  scattered  over  a  field,  suffice. 

The  oil  of  hops  is  sedative,  anodyne,  and  narcotic; 
hence  the  value  of  pillows  stuffed  with  hops  in  cases  of 
mania,  sleeplessness,  etc.  The  bitter  principle  is  not  nar¬ 
cotic,  but  it  is  tonic.  The  oil  and  bitter  principle  com¬ 
bine  to  make  hops  more  useful  than  chamomile,  gentian, 
or  any  other  bitter,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer;  hence 
the  medicinal  value  of  extra-hopped  or  bitter  beer.  The 
tannic  acid  in  the  strobiles  also  adds  to  the  value  of 
hops,  particularly  as  causing  the  precipitation  of  veg¬ 
etable  mucilage,  and  consequently  the  clearing  of  beer. 
The  hop  is  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  garden 
plants  of  the  Romans,  who,  it  appears,  ate  the  young 
shoots  as  we  eat  asparagus;  and,  in  fact,  many  country 
people  in  England  do  the  same  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  of  parts  of  Asia,  a  doubtful 
native  of  Britain  and  of  N.  America.  It  is  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  s.  England  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  but  also  largely  in  Germany,  France,  Flanders, 
and  s.  Russia;  and  now  successfully  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  N.  America;  also  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  was  introduced  into  England 
from  Flanders  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  did  not 
become  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom  till  the 
end  of  the  17th  e.  For  some  time  after  hops  began  to  be 
used  in  brewing,  a  strong  prejudice  existed  against  the 
innovation;  and  parliament  was  petitioned  against  hops, 
as  ‘a  wicked  weed,  that  would  spoil  the  taste  of  the 
drink,  and  endanger  the  people.’ 

Hops  are  the  produce  of  the  hop-plant.  The  fruit  is  a 
little  nut,  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and 
between  its  outer  shell  and  the  kernel  is  a  small  quantity 
of  a  peculiar  granular  substance  called  Lupuline,  which 
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also  exists  as  a  sort  of  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
scales  themselves;  much  of  the  value  of  the  hop  depends 
on  the  abundance  of  this  substance.  The  lupuline  is  not 
a  mere  powder,  but  each  grain  is  a  little  organized  cel¬ 
lular  body,  of  an  oval  or  round  form,  and,  when  seen 
under  the  microscope,  having  a  reticulated  surface. 

Hops  thrive  best  in  rather  cool  climates  and  in  loca¬ 
tions  where  there  is  free  circulation  of  air  without  violent 
winds.  They  require  a  rich  and  moderately  moist  soil. 
The  land  if  wet  must  be  thoroughly  drained.  Ground  for 
hops  should  be  plowed  and  liberally  manured  in  autumn, 
and  plowed  again  in  the  spring.  The  surface  must  be 
finely  pulverized  and  the  plants  set  in  straight  rows,  the 
hills  eight  ft.  apart  each  way,  on  very  rich  land  nine  feet. 
As  planting  seed  gives  many  different  sorts  propagation 
is  effected  by  underground  runners,  or  slips,  which  are 
cut  in  pieces  five  or  six  inches  long,  each  piece  having  at 
least  four  eyes.  They  are  sold  by  the  bushel  and  two  or 
three  bushels  will  suffice  for  an  acre.  They  must  be  kept 
in  a  cellar,  or  covered  with  earth,  until  wanted  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Sets  from  male  plants  should  be  kept  by  themselves ; 
enough  to  plant  eight  or  ten  hills  per  acre  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  and  warm  in  the  spring.  Furrows  are  usually  plowed, 
but  in  mellow  soil  holes  may  be  made  with  a  dibble. 
Three  sets  are  enough  for  a  hill.  They  should  be  three  or 
four  inches  apart  and  should  be  entirely  covered  with 
earth.  Every  eighth  hill  each  wrav  should  be  male  plants. 
The  most  popular  varieties  in  this  country  are  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Cluster,  the  Grape,  and  the  Pompey.  The  latter  is  a 
large  sort  but  in  some  localities  rusts  badly  and  is  in¬ 
jured  by  insects. 

The  first  season  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes  can  be 
grown  between  the  rows.  A  light  stake,  eight  ft.  long,  is 
to  be  placed  in  each  hill  of  hops.  Weeds  and  grass  must 
be  kept  down  by  frequent  cultivation  and  hoeing.  When 
frost  comes  the  vines  are  to  be  cut  six  inches  from  the 
ground  and  the  hills  covered  with  coarse  manure.  Only 
a  small  yield  can  be  obtained  the  first  year,  and  some 
growers  neither  set  stakes  nor  try  to  obtain  a  crop.  The 
second  spring  the  earth  should  be  carefully  drawn  away 
from  the  hills,  the  old  vines  and  runners  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  any  grubs  that  are  found  destroyed. 
The  ground  is  then  to  be  plowed,  the  runners  removed, 
earth  hoed  up  to  the  plants,  and  the  poles  set  in  holes 
made  with  a  crowbar  or  an  auger.  Poles  should  be  18  to 
30  ft.  long,  according  to  the  varieties  of  hops,  and  two 
should  be  set  for  each  hill,  the  tops  inclining  a  little 
from  each  other  in  order  to  give  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  horizontal  system  has  several  advantages:  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  its  distinctive  features.  Except  for  the  male 
plants,  which  should  have  tall  poles  in  order  that  the 
pollen  may  be  blown  over  the  field,  the  poles  are  only 
eight  ft.  long  and  but  one  is  used  in  a  hill.  Tarred 
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twine  connects  the  poles  both  lengthwise  and  across  the 
field.  It  is  tied  only  to  the  end  poles  and  merely  wound 
around  the  others.  This  method  is  said  to  give  larger 
crops  than  can  be  grown  on  poles,  the  hops  ripen  earlier, 
are  less  liable  to  rust  or  be  injured  by  high  winds,  the 
labor  of  picking  is  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  vines  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 

When  the  vines  are  three  ft.  high  they  should  be  wound 
around  the  poles  with  the  course  of  the  sun  and  tied  with 
bass  matting  or  woolen  yarn.  This  should  be  done  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  as  the  vines  will  break  if  handled  at 
morning  or  night.  If  strings  are  used,  the  vines  must  be 
wound  around  them  when  they  reach  above  the  poles. 
Three  strong  vines  are  enough  for  a  stake.  If  there  are 
more  they  should  be  covered  with  earth.  Each  spring  the 
ground  must  be  plowed  and  weeds  are  to  be  kept  down 
by  constant  cultivation. 

Harvesting  is  to  be  done  when  the  seeds  get  hard  and 
become  of  a  purple  hue,  about  Sep.  1.  When  grown  on 
poles  the  vines  are  cut  about  two  ft.  from  the  ground, 
the  poles  taken  up  and  placed  upon  the  supports  under 
which  large  boxes  are  placed  and  into  which  the  hops  are 
picked  by  women  and  children.  In  horizontal  yards  the 
strings  are  loosened,  thus  lowering  the  vines,  and  the 
hops  are  picked  into  large  baskets.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  them  free  from  stems  and  leaves.  When  picked, 
hops  must  be  dried  at  once.  There  are  various  forms  of 
kilns:  temperature  should  be  about  180°;  time  required 
for  drying  8-22  hours.  During  the  process  sulphur  is 
burned  in  order  to  bleach  the  hops.  When  half  the  stems 
will  not  bend  without  breaking,  the  hops  are  sufficiently 
dry.  After  two  to  four  weeks  they  should  be  pressed  into 
bales  of  150  to  200  pounds.  They  must  be  kept  dry  and 
in  a  well  ventilated  place.  The  fibre  of  the  vine  is  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  yield  varies  from  less  than  1,000  to  2,500  pounds  per 
acre,  and  the  price  fluctuates  from  5  to  50  cents  a  lb., 
and  has  reached  $1.  N.  Y.,  Wis.,  and  Cal.  are  the  largest 
hop-producing  states. 

HOPATCONG,  hd-pat'Tcong,  Lake:  in  the  s.  part  of 
Sussex  co.,  and  on  the  w.  border  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J. ;  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  It  is 
nearly  seven  m.  long,  has  its  outlet  in  Musconetcong 
river,  and  has  a  post-village  at  Nolan’s  Point,  4  m.  n.  of 
Drakesville,  50  m.  w.n.w.  of  New  York.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  and  with  its  surrounding  woodlands  has 
been  a  popular  place  of  summer  and  autumn  resort  for 
half  a  century.  Before  the  advent  of  great  hotels,  it  was 
regularly  visited  by  clubs  and  families  from  N.  Y.,  Penn., 
and  N.  J.,  who  lived  in  tented  camps  during  the  hot  sea¬ 
son,  and  found  sport  and  enjoyment  in  fishing  and  boat¬ 
ing.  The  hotels  have  nearly  monopolized  the  best  camp¬ 
ing-grounds,  but  the  lake  maintains  its  old-time  popu¬ 
larity. 
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HOPE,  n.  hop  [Sw.  hopp,  hope;  Ger.  ho  fen;  Dut. 
hopen,  to  expect:  Dut.  hoop;  AS.  hopa,  hope]:  the 
desire  of  good,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  expecta¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  it,  or  with  a  belief  that  it  is  attainable ; 
anticipation  of  future  good;  the  confident  assurance  of 
something  future  but  certain,  as  the  divine  promises;  the 
person  who  or  thing  which  gives  hope;  trust;  opinion  or 
belief  not  amounting  to  certainty:  V.  to  cherish  a  desire 
of  good,  with  some  degree  of  expectation  of  obtaining 
it;  to  trust  in  with  confident  anticipation  of  good;  to 
place  confidence  in  another.  Ho'ping,  imp.  Hoped,  pp„ 
hopt.  Hope'ful,  a.  ful,  full  of  hope;  having  qualities 
promising  success.  Hope'fully,  ad.  -li,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  raise  hope;  with  confident  expectation.  Hope'ful- 
ness,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  hopeful;  a  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success.  Hope'less,  a.  without  hope;  being  with¬ 
out  pleasing  expectation;  despairing.  Hope'lessly,  ad. 
- li .  Hope'lessness,  n.  - nes ,  the  state  of  being  hopeless 
or  in  despair.  Ho'pingly,  ad.  -li,  with  hope.  Forlorn- 
hope- — which  see. — Syn.  of  ‘hope,  n.’:  expectation;  con¬ 
fidence;  assurance;  desire. 

HOPE,  hop,  Alexander  James  Beresford  Beres- 
ford,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.  :  1820,  Jan.  25 — 1887,  Oct.  20;  b.  Lon¬ 
don,  England:  statesman.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  member  of  par¬ 
liament  for  Maidstone  1841-52,  1857-59,  for  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  1865,  and  for  Cambridge  Univ.  1868  till  his  death, 
pres,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  1855-67 ; 
and  author  of  numerous  papers  and  articles  on  religion, 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  politics;  also  of  the  novels 
Strictly  Tied  TJp  (1880)  and  The  Brandreths  (1882). 
During  the  American  civil  war  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Independence  Assoc.,  liberally  aided  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  presented  Foley’s  statue  of  ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson  to  the  state  of  Va.  1875. 

HOPE,  Thomas:  distinguished  author  and  patron  of 
art,  ancient  and  modern:  abt.  1770-1831,  Feb.  3;  b. 
London.  While  still  a  youth,  he  travelled  over  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  collected  many 
drawings,  chiefly  of  buildings  and  sculptures.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  he  attracted  attention  first  by  the  splendid  decora¬ 
tions  which  he  bestowed  on  the  interior  of  his  mansion 
in  Duchess  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  a  description 
of  which  appeared  in  his  book  Household  Furniture 
1805,  a  work  that  completely  revolutionized  the  taste  of 
Britain.  In  1809,  he  published  Costume  of  the  Ancients, 
the  influence  of  which  was  great.  His  essay  on  the 
Architecture  of  Theatres,  1809,  also  deserves  mention. 
Three  years  afterward  appeared  Modern  Costumes,  and 
1819,  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Greelc  at  the 
Close  of  the  18 th  Century — his  masterpiece.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously,  and  -was  said  by  many  people  to  be 
a  production  of  Lord  Byron’s,  who  was  greatly  flattered 
by  the  rumor.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  and  erudite  per- 
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formance,  though  tedious  and  obscure  in  many  placesc 
It  lacks  the  dramatic  vis  of  a  genuine  work  of  genius, 
and  is  now  little  read.  Other  works  of  Hope  are  his  essay 
On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,  heterodox  but  elo¬ 
quent  piece  of  speculation;  and  Historical  Essay  on 
Architecture ;  both  published  posthumously. 

HOPE  AND  COMPANY :  firm  of  bankers  established 
in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  by  Henry  Hope,  Scotchman,  in 
the  17th  c.,  and  since  allied  by  marriage  and  blood  with 
several  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  also  connected  with  the  great  Barings  house  by  mar¬ 
riage  and  business  relations.  The  Hopes  and  Barings 
negotiated  the  great  loan  with  France  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  former  have  had 
large  financial  relations  with  Holland  and  Russia,  being 
at  one  time  a  creditor  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of  $25,- 
000,000.  The  last  representative  of  the  Hope  family  in 
the  firm  was  Adrian  Elias  Hope,  born  1845,  April  8. 

HOPE'DALE,  the  name  of  a  community  founded  by 
Rev.  Adi.n  Ballou,  in  1841,  at  Milford,  in  Worcester  co., 
Mass.  At  the  beginning  there  were  28  persons  who 
wished  to  lead  lives  in  accordance  with  high  ideals  of 
Christianity.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock 
company,  purchased  a  farm  of  238  acres,  established  a 
settlement,  and  proceeded  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to 
manufacture  their  own  breadstuffs  and  clothing.  In  1854 
there  were  200  members ;  but  the  community  had  become 
a  financial  failure  and  dissensions  had  crept  in.  In  1856 
they  were  in  debt,  and  as  a  joint-stock  company  they  dis¬ 
banded;  but  continued  as  a  semi-communistic  community 
until  about.  1862,  when  they  gave  up  the  industries  they 
had  established  to  private  individuals,  and  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  Hopedale  Parish  with  their  founder  as  pastor. 

HOP  FLEA  ( Haltica  concinna )  :  very  small  coleopter¬ 
ous  insect,  not  quite  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which 
often  does  much  mischief  in  hop-plantations  in  spring, 
devouring  the  tender  tops  of  the  young  shoots.  It  is  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  turnip-flea  (sometimes  called 
turnip  fly),  so  destructive  to  turnips. 

HOP  FLY  ( Aphis  humnli )  :  destructive  insect  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  hop 
plant  and  feeds  upon  its  juices.  It  has  been  known  in 
England  about  a  century,  and  made  its  first  appearance 
in  N.  Y.  hop  yards  1863.  In  some  seasons  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  crop  over  large  areas.  The  hop-fly  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  hibernate  upon  the  roots,  and  various  ineffectual 
applications  to  the  soil  were  made  to  exterminate  it.  Re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  eggs  are  laid  upon 
the  twigs  of  plum  trees,  whence  the  insects  migrate  to 
the  hop  plants.  Their  multiplication  may  be  largely  pre¬ 
vented  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  early  in  the 
spring  all  plum  trees  near  hop  yards,  and  by  burning  the 
vines  as  soon  as  the  hops  are  harvested.  Infested  vines 
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are  to  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  emulsion  as  soon 
as  the  insects  appear.  Immense  numbers  of  the  insects 
are  destroyed  by  natural  enemies,  and  some  seasons  they 
are  kept  in  check  thereby. 

HOP  FROTH-FLY,  or  Hop  Frog-fly  (Amblycephalus 
interruptus ) :  species  of  Froth-fly  (q.v.)  which  sometimes 
appears  in  great  numbers  in  hop-grounds,  and  does  con¬ 
siderable  mischief.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  of  yellow  color,  variegated  with  black. 
It  frequents  hedges  and  grassy  places  as  well  as  hop- 
plantations. 

H6PITAL',  Michel  de  L’.  See  L’Hopital. 

HOP' JACK:  A  term  applied  to  a  vat  with  a  false 
bottom  used  in  brewing.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  retains 
the  solid  substances  in  the  mash-tubs,  but  allows  the  wort 
to  flow  away  after  it  has  been  boiled  and  the  hops  have 
been  added. 

HOPKINS,  hop'Tclnz ,  Edward:  1600-1657,  Mar.;  b. 
Shrewsbury,  England;  statesman.  He  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  London,  removed  to  Boston  1637,  soon 
afterward  settled  in  Hartford,  was  gov.  of  Conn,  every 
even  year  1640-54,  aided  in  establishing  the  union  of  the 
New  England  colonies  1643,  returned  to  London,  and  be¬ 
came  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  and  member  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  bequeathed  a  large  part  of  his  estate  to 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Hadley,  and  Cambridge  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

HOP'KINS,  Esek:  1718-1802,  Feb.  26;  b.  Scituate, 
R.  I.:  naval  officer.  He  was  commissioned  brig.  gen.  in 
the  army  early  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  appointed 
by  congress  the  first  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy  1775,  Dee.  He  organized  a  fleet  of  4  ships  and 
3  sloops  1776,  Feb.,  captured  a  number  of  forts  on  the 
Bahamas,  and  two  British  vessels  off  Block  Island;  was 
charged  with  inactivity  on  the  s.  coast  and  acquitted  by 
the  naval  committee  1776,  June;  began  organizing  an¬ 
other  fleet,  again  had  charges  preferred  against  him,  and 
failing  to  answer  the  summons  for  trial  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  1777,  Jan.  2. 

HOPKINS,  Henry:  an  American  clergyman;  b.  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  1837,  Nov.  30;  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  1858;  commissioned  a  chaplain  in  the 
Union  army  in  the  civil  wrar;  served  in  the  hospital  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  till  1864;  afterward  held  pastorates  in 
Massachusetts  and  Missouri;  then  engaged  in  missionary 
and  charity  work;  and  became  president  of  Williams 
College  (Mass.)  in  1902.  He  has  published  several  ser¬ 
mons  and  addresses. 

HOPKINS,  John  Castell:  Canadian  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist;  b„  Dyersville,  Iowa,  1864.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowmenville,  Ont.  For  several  years  was  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  Toronto  Empire  and  resigned  in  1893  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  work;  waa  an  early  advocate  on  Im- 
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perialism  in  Canada,  founder  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  in  Ontario;  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  Empire  League.  He  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  many  magazines,  etc.,  in  Canada,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  His  works  include:  Imperial 
Federation  (1890);  A  Study  of  British  Connection 
(1891) ;  Toronto:  An  Historical  Sketch  (1893) ;  Life  and 
Work  of  Sir  John  Thompson  (1895)  ;  Life  and  Work  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  (1895);  The  Sword  of  Islam:  Or  Annals 
of  Turkish  Power  (1896) ;  Queen  Victoria:  Her  Life  and 
Reign  (1896);  The  Story  of  the  Dominion  (1899);  His¬ 
torical  Sketch  of  Canadian  Literature  and  Journalism 
(1899) ;  History  of  South  Africa  (1900)  ;  (Edited)  Can¬ 
ada:  An  Encyclopedia  of  the  Country  (6  Vols.,  1898- 
1901)  ;  The  Progress  of  Canada  in  the  19th  Century 
(1901)  ;  The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs 
(6  Vols.,  1901-6)  ;  Chronology  of  Canadian  Events  Since 
1867  (1905). 

HOP'KINS,  John  Henry,  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  lld.  :  1792,  Jan. 
30 — 1868,  Jan.  9;  b.  Dublin:  Prot.  Episc.  bishop.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  1800,  assisted  Alex¬ 
ander  Wilson  in  illustrating  his  Ornithology,  engaged  in 
the  iron  business  in  w.  Penn.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Pittsburg  1818,  practiced  successfully  till  1823,  when 
(Dec.  24)  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot.  Episc. 
church.  The  same  year  he  became  priest,  and  1824  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg,  of  whose  new  building  he 
was  also  architect.  Failing  to  gain  his  bishop’s  consent 
to  found  a  seminary  at  Pittsburg,  he  resigned  and  be¬ 
came  asst,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1831.  The 
next  year  he  was  consecrated  the  first  Prot.  Episc.  bishop 
of  Vermont. 

HOP'KINS,  Johns:  1795,  May  19—1873,  Dec.  24;  b. 
Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md. :  philanthropist.  He  was  of 
Quaker  parentage  and  education,  carried  on  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  Baltimore  1822-47,  and  afterward  was 
engaged  in  banking  and  real  estate  and  railroad  opera¬ 
tions.  He  acquired  large  wealth,  out  of  which  he  en¬ 
dowed  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  on  his  Clifton  estate  near 
Baltimore  with  $3,500,000  (opened  1876)  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  free  to  all,  with  $4,500,000  (opened 
1889,  May),  gave  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  public  park,  es¬ 
tablished  an  orphanage  for  colored  children,  and  gave 
largely  to  other  benevolent  purposes. 

HOP'KINS,  Mark,  m.d.,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  1802,  Feb.  4— < 
1887,  June  17;  b.  Stockbridge,  Mass.:  educator.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1824,  and  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  School  1829,  practiced  a  few  months  in  New 
York,  was  elected  prof,  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
at  Williams  College  1830,  was  licensed  to  preach  1832, 
succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin  as  president,  and 
assumed  the  newly-created  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  1836,  took  also  the  chair  of  Christian  theol. 
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1858,  resigned  the  office  of  pres,  but  retained  his  pro¬ 
fessorships  and  pastorate  1872,  and  resigned  the  latter 
1883.  He  was  pres,  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  from  1857  till 
his  death.  His  publications  include  Mystery  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  (1828)  ;  Lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Lowell  lecture  course  (1846, 
64) ;  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Discourses  (1847)  ;  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Moral  Science  (1862);  Baccalaureate  Sermons 
and  Occasional  Discourses  (1863) ;  The  Law  of  Love,  and 
Love  as  a  Law ;  or,  Christian  Ethics  (1869) ;  An  Outline 
Study  of  Man  (1873);  Strength  and  Beauty  (1874),  re¬ 
issued  as  Teachings  and  Counsels  (1884) ;  and  Scriptural 
Idea  of  Man  (1883).  He  received  the  degree  d.d.  from 
Dartmouth  College  1837,  and  Harvard  College  1841;  and 
ll.d.  from  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  New  York  1857,  and 
Harvard  Univ.  1886. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edu¬ 
cators  of  his  time.  As  a  college  administrator  he  was  un¬ 
surpassed.  To  great  learning  and  profound  thought  he 
added  a  practical  wisdom,  a  marvellous  judgment  of  men, 
and  an  unusual  symmetry  of  character.  His  deep  moral 
nature  and  strong  religious  feeling  were  developed  in 
beneficent  influence  over  his  students,  many  of  whom  in 
after  years  deemed  their  personal  association  with  him 
one  of  the  chief  elements  in  their  education. 

HOP'KINS,  Samuel,  d.d.:  1721,  Sep.  17—1803,  Dec. 
20;  b.  Waterbury,  Conn.:  theologian,  from  whom  the 
special  system  of  Calvinism  known  as  Hopkinsianism  is 
named.  Having  graduated  at  Yale  College  1741,  he  stud¬ 
ied  theology  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  1743-69  was 
Congl.  pastor  at  Housatonic,  now  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
He  then  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  a  small  Congl.  church  1770 — abt.  1800,  and  where  he 
died.  His  writings  consist  of  a  life  of  Pres.  Edwards, 
sermons,  addresses,  a  work  on  the  millennium,  and  System 
of  Theology,  republished,  3  vols.,  Boston  1852.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  Minister’s  Woo¬ 
ing.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity,  earnestness, 
and  persevering  industry,  and  his  peculiar  theological 
doctrines  were  a  source  of  controversy  for  a  century.  Dr. 
Hopkins  had  an  acute  intellect,  and  a  high  ethical  and 
spiritual  tone  of  thought.  He  is  to  be  held  in  honor  as 
among  the  first  in  America  to  attack  slavery  on  the 
ground  of  Christian  morality,  and  to  organize  political 
action  against  it. 

Hopkinsianism,  hop-lcin'si-an-izm,  has  been  summed 
up  as  follows:  (1)  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  the 
heart’s  volitions,  good  or  evil.  (2)  The  guilt  of  Adam’s 
first  sin  is  on  Adam  alone,  and  is  not  imputed  to  his  de¬ 
scendants,  whose  moral  corruption  consists  in  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  that  goodness  of  which  they  are  fully  capable. 

(3)  All  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  benevolence. 

(4)  All  sin  consists  in  selfishness.  (5)  Reconciliation  and 
redemption  are  distinct  works  of  God  for  sinful  men; 
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reconciliation  opens  the  way  of  grace  through  Christ; 
redemption  applies  to  individuals  the  saving  grace  that 
is  in  Christ.  (6)  Effectual  calling  to  salvation  consists 
in  the  willingness  to  be  saved  by  God’s  grace  in  Christ: 
it  is  induced  in  the  sinner’s  heart  by  God.  (7)  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner’s 
justification,  yet  it  is  not,  in  any  strict  or  proper  sense, 
imputed  to  the  sinner.  (8)  Repentance  precedes  in  time 
the  act  of  faith  in  Christ.  A  point  in  this  system  which 
drew  popular  notice  was,  the  duty  of  loving  God  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  eternal  reward  of  heaven  secured  thereby. 
This,  and  other  points,  have  been  distorted  even  to  cari¬ 
cature  by  theological  opponents.  The  system  doubtless 
exerted  a  modifying  force  on  theology;  but  as  a  whole,  it 
is  now  merely  a  flood-mark  of  past  controversy. 

HOP'KINS,  Stephen,  ll.d.  :  1707,  Mar.  7—1785,  July 
19 ;  b.  Scituate,  R.  I. :  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  He  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  was  bred  a 
farmer,  inherited  a  large  estate;  removed  to  Providence 
1731,  was  elected  member  of  the  assembly  1732,  and  an¬ 
nually  re-elected  till  1738,  resumed  his  seat  and  became 
speaker  1741,  appointed  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  1736,  and  its  chief  justice  1739,  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court  1751-54,  gov.  wTith  a  single  interruption 
1754-68,  member  of  congress  1774-78,  and  chancellor  of 
R.  I.  College  (now  Brown  Univ.)  several  years. 

HOPKINSON,  hdp'Mn-son,  Francis:  1737,  Sep.  21— 
1791,  May  9;  b.  Philadelphia:  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  1763,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1765,  became  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  at  Newcastle  1772,  settled  in  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.,  was  a  member  of  the  N.  J.  provincial  council 
1774-5,  of  congress  1776-7,  served  on  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  under  the  new 
constitution  was  the  first  head  of  the  navy  department. 
He  was  U.  S.  judge  of  admiralty  for  Penn.  1779-89,  and 
U.  S.  dist.  judge  for  Penn.  1790  till  death.  Hopkinson 
was  a  painter,  musician,  musical  composer,  scientist,  poet, 
and  author — his  best  known  work  being  the  humorous 
poem  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs  (1778).  His  son  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  1770,  Nov.  12 — 1842,  Jan.  15,  b.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  graduated  at  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  1786,  was  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  lawyer,  U.  S.  judge  for  the  e.  dist.  of  Penn. 
1828  till  death,  pres,  of  the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts,  viee- 
pres.  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soc.,  and  author  of 
the  national  hymn  Hail  Columbia! 

HOPKINSVILLE,  hop'Mnz-vil :  city,  cap.  of  Christian 
co.,  Ky. ;  on  Little  river  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad;  71  m.  n.w.  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  seat  of  S. 
Ky.  College  and  of  the  state  insane  asylum,  is  regularly 
laid  out  and  well  built,  and  contains  an  acad.,  seminaries, 
several  churches,  national  and  state  banks,  botanical  gar¬ 
den,  public  library,  city  hall,  flour  and  planing-mills, 
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coach  and  plow  factories,  and  two  newspapers.  It  is  in 
a  rich  agricultural,  coal,  and  iron  region.  Pop.  (1900) 
7,280;  (1910)  9,419. 

IIOPKINTON,  hop'kln-ton :  town  (inc.  1715),  Middle, 
sex  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  H.  Milford  and  Woonsocket  rail 
road;  15  m.  e.s.e.  of  Worcester,  30  m.  w.s.w.  of  Boston, 
It  has  several  churches,  national  and  savings  banks,  a 
large  boot  and  shoe  factory  and  a  newspaper.  Pop. 
(1910)  2,452. 

HOPLITE,  n.  hdp'l~t  [Gr.  hoplltes — from  hoplon,  a 
weapon] :  a  heavy  armed  soldier  of  anc.  Greece. 

HOPLOPHOR'ID^E.  See  Glyptodon;  Armadillo. 

HOPPER,  n.  hop'per  [from  hop,  to  take  short  leaps: 
Dut.  haperen,  to  stammer,  to  stutter] :  the  funnel  oi 
trough  through  which  grain  passes  into  a  mill  to  be 
ground — so  called  from  the  jumping,  shaking  motion  that 
is  given  to  it;  a  vessel  in  which  seed-corn  is  carried;  a 
conical  vessel  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  containing  sand 
and  water,  for  the  use  of  the  cutter  in  glass. 

HOPPER,  De  Wolf:  American  actor;  b.  New  York 
1858.  He  made  his  first  professional  appearance  in  Our 
Boys  (1878),  and  later  appeared  in  Hazel  Eirke,  and 
other  plays.  He  studied  vocal  music  for  several  years 
and  became  a  star  in  comic  opera  and  musical  comedy. 

HOPPER,  hop'er,  Isaac  Tatem:  1771,  Dec.  3 — 1852, 
May  7 ;  b.  Deptford,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J. :  philanthro¬ 
pist.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  when  a  boy,  learned 
the  tailor’s  trade  with  an  uncle,  joined  the  Soc.  of 
Friends,  and  through  his  early  and  active  membership  in 
the  Penn.  Abolition  Soc.  soon  became  widely  known  as  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  colored  race.  The  zeal  and  success 
with  which  he  fought  the  men  that  came  to  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity  intent  on  kidnapping  free  negroes  and  run¬ 
away  slaves,  added  greatly  to  his  fame  among  the  early 
abolitionists  at  the  north  and  the  slaves  in  the  south ; 
while  his  singular  devotion  to  the  sick  and  poor  during 
the  yellow-fever  epidemic  1793  gave  him  general  popu¬ 
larity  at  home.  The  large  measure  of  confidence  that  he 
inspired  among  all  classes  in  Philadelphia  was  attested  by 
the  facts  that  he  became  overseer  or  supt.  of  a  school 
founded  by  Anthony  Benezet  for  colored  youth,  founder 
and  sec.  of  an  assoc,  for  securing  employment  for  the 
poor,  inspector  of  the  penitentiary,  arbitrar  between  op¬ 
pressive  landlords  and  their  tenants,  friend  and  guardian 
of  ill-treated  apprentices,  equity  advisor  to  all  sorts  of 
people  in  trouble,  and  a  particularly  skilful  worker 
among  the  insane.  Though  a  poor  man  he  would  never 
accept  pay  for  his  humane  works,  and  though  his  family 
was  large  his  home  almost  constantly  sheltered  Friends 
in  distress.  No  form  of  suffering  or  affliction  was  too 
humble  or  dangerous  for  his  prompt  attention;  no  re¬ 
form  too  great  for  him  to  undertake;  no  risk  for  human 
relief  too  threatening  for  him  to  assume.  Previous  to 
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the  division  in  the  Soc.  of  Friends  (1827-8)  he  had  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  extreme  orthodox  members;  but  his  strong 
anti-slavery  convictions  led  him  to  an  admiration  of  Elias 
Hicks  (q.v.),  and  when  the  rupture  was  completed  he 
gave  his  adhesion  to  the  branch  known  as  Hicksites.  In 
this  new  assoc,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  New  York 
and  take  charge  of  a  book-store  opened  by  the  Hicksite 
Friends  1829,  and  after  a  brief  visit  to  England  and 
Ireland  he  began  in  New  York  the  great  work  of  his  life 
— that  in  connection  with  the  Prison  Assoc.,  while  relax¬ 
ing  none  of  his  energy  in  behalf  of  fugitive  slaves.  He 
was  an  early  co-laborer  in  William  Lloyd  Garrison’s  anti¬ 
slavery  movement,  begun  1831,  and  for  15  years  he  lived 
in  constant  risk — yet  fearless — of  his  life,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  frequent  legal  persecution,  and  was  denounced  in 
private  and  public  and  often  by  the  Friends  themselves. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  treas.  and  book-agent  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Soc.,  and  1845  resigned  these  offices  to  ap¬ 
ply  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Prison  Association. 
He  secured  the  act  of  incorporation  for  the  assoc.,  and 
as  its  agent  made  himself  the  friend,  advisor,  and  ben¬ 
efactor  of  convicts,  visiting  them  in  prison,  looking  after 
their  families  during  the  terms  of  their  incarceration, 
obtaining  pardons  in  deserving  cases,  and  seeking  homes 
and  employment  for  them  after  their  discharge.  Gov. 
John  Young  once  told  him  that  he  would  cheerfully  par¬ 
don  any  convict  whom  he  (H.)  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieved  should  be  pardoned.  While  he  thus  labored  for 
male  convicts,  one  of  his  daughters,  Abby  H.  Gibbons, 
co-operated  with  him  till  impelled  to  apply  her  energies 
to  the  similar  unfortunates  of  her  own  sex;  and  through 
her  exertions  ‘The  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home  for  Discharged 
Convicts’  was  erected  in  New  York  and  placed  under  her 
superintendence. 

HOPPIN,  hop'in,  Augustus:  artist  and  author:  b. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1828,  July  13;  d.  1896,  Apr.  1.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  Univ.  1848,  practiced  law  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  studied  art  in  Europe,  1854-5,  and  became  a 
draughtsman  on  wood  for  book  illustrations.  He  illus¬ 
trated  The  Potiphar  Papers  (1853),  Nothing  to  Wear 
(1857),  Mrs.  Partington’s  Sayings,  and  The  Autocrat  at 
the  BreaTcfast  Table;  and  published  Carrot  Pomade 
(1864),  On  the  Nile  and  Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and 
Water  (1871),  Crossing  the  Atlantic  and  Jubilee  Days 
(1872),  Hay  Fever  (1873),  A  Fashionable  Sufferer 
(1883),  and  Two  Compton  Boys  (1885). 

HOP'PIN,  James  Mason:  American  scholar  and  au¬ 
thor  ;  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  1820,  Jan.  17.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  in  1840,  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  law 
school  (1841-2),  theology  at  the  Union  and  Andover  sem¬ 
inaries  (1843-5)  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (1847-9), 
was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1850,  and 
was  pastor  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1850-9.  In  1861-79  he 
was  professor  of  homiletics  at  Yale,  in  1861-3  also  pastor 
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of  the  College  church,  and  from  1879  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  professor  emeritus  in  1899  professor  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art.  His  publications  include  Notes  of  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Student  (1854);  Old  England:  Its  Art,  Scenery , 
and  People  (1867)  ;  The  Office,  and  Work  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry  (1869)  ;  Homiletics  (1881) ;  Pastoral  The¬ 
ology  (1889) ;  The  Early  Renaissance  (1892)  ;  and  Greek 
Art  on  Greek  Soil  (1897). 

HOPPLE,  v.  hop'l  [Dut.  hobbelen,  to  jolt,  to  stammer; 
Scot,  hobbil,  to  mend  shoes  in  a  bungling  manner]  :  to  tie 
the  feet  near  together  to  prevent  leaping.  Hoppling, 
imp.  hdp'ling.  Hoppled,  pp.  liop'ld.  Hopples,  n.  plu. 
hop'lz,  fetters  for  the  legs  of  horses. 

HOPPO,  n.  liop'po  [Chinese] :  in  China,  an  overseer  of 
commerce;  a  collector;  a  tribunal  appointed  to  collect  the 
public  revenue  arising  from  trade  and  navigation. 

HOPPS,  John  Page:  English  Unitarian  clergyman;  b. 
London,  1834,  Nov.  6.  He  was  educated  at  the  Baptist 
College  in  Leicester,  and  first  entered  the  Baptist  min¬ 
istry.  Becoming  a  Unitarian,  he  held  pastorates  in  Uni¬ 
tarian  churches  in  Sheffield,  Dukinfield,  Glasgow,  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  Croydon.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  school 
board  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  He  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  The  Truthseeker,  1863-87,  and  became  editor  of 
The  Coming  Day  in  1S91 ;  he  has  written  Pilgrim  Songs; 
A  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief  in  a  Future  Life ;  The  Al¬ 
leged  Prophecies  Concerning  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament;  The  Plain  Truth  About  the  Bible;  First  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Religion  and  Morality. 

HOPS.  See  Hop. 

HOP-SCOTCH.  See  under  Hop. 

HOP-TEEE  [bot.  ptelea,  elm;  trifoliata,  three-leaved], 
known  also  as  Shrubby  Trefoil,  or  Wingspeed,  or 
Wafer  Ash:  American  shrub  of  the  family  Rutacece 
(rue),  found  from  Penn,  to  Wis.  and  in  the  south;  usual¬ 
ly  6  to  10  ft.  high,  but  under  thorough  cultivation  from 
30  to  40  ft.  The  leaves  are  in  clusters  of  three,  pointed, 
and  with  a  downy  surface  when  young;  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  ends  of  new  shoots,  small  and  greenish;  and 
the  fruit  has  two  cells,  each  containing  a  seed,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  broad  wing.  The  Hop-tree  has  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance  as  an  ornamental  growth,  but  is  backward  in  the 
spring.  Its  fruit  is  substituted  for  the  true  hop  by  beer 
brewers,  and  its  leaves  and  tender  shoots  made  into  an 
infusion  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  worms  in  children. 

HOE,  hauor,  Mount  [Arab.  Jebel  Neby  Harun ]  :  twin- 
peaked  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  belonging  to  the  Ju¬ 
rassic  chain  of  Shera,  Seir,  or  Edom;  on  the  e.  edge  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  4,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high  priest,  and  his 
tomb,  a  square  Saracenic  structure,  is  shown  on  one  of 
the  summits.  This  locality  is  referred  to  in  Numb.  xx. 
23,  xxxiii.  37,  and  was  the  first  resting-place  of  the  Is- 
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raelites  after  they  left  Kadesh.  See  Numb,  xxxiv.  7,  8, 
for  another  summit  of  the  same  name. 

HORACE  (Qcjintus  Horatius  Flaccus)  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  his  own  time  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
Rome.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  the  Renaissance  he  maintained  his  supremacy  and  he 
has  united  all  the  cultivated  nations  of  modern  times  in  a 
common  admiration  for  his  genius.  Men  as  diverse  in 
sentiment  as  Ben  Jonson,  Addison,  Wordsworth,  and  By¬ 
ron  in  England,  and  Fenelon  and  Condorcet  in  France, 
and  Schopenhauer  and  Bismarck  in  Germany,  are  on  in¬ 
timate  terms  with  him. 

Horace  was  born  b.c.  65  in  the  colony  of  Venusia  in 
southern  Italy.  Here  he  passed  his  early  years  and  im¬ 
bibed  that  love  of  nature  which  he  never  lost,  even  amidst 
the  busy  life  of  Rome.  The  most  important  influence  on 
his  early  life  was  that  exercised  by  his  father.  No  writer 
of  ancient  times  shows  an  equally  genuine  and  deep  filial 
affection.  He  always  refers  to  his  father  with  great  ten¬ 
derness  and  attributes  to  his  wise  care  whatever  merits 
he  may  possess.  The  perfect  candor  with  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
freedmanr  one  whose  social  position  was  little  better  than 
that  of  a  slave,  was  greatly  to  the  poet’s  credit.  To  his 
father  he  was  indebted  for  the  most  complete  education 
which  the  times  could  afford.  After  spending  his  early 
years  in  the  best  school  of  his  native  town,  his  father 
took  him  to  Rome  and  placed  him  in  the  care  of  Orbilius, 
one  of  the  most  famous  teachers  of  his  time.  He  even 
went  to  the  expense  of  sending  his  son,  when  18  years 
of  age,  to  study  in  Athens.  While  here  the  civil  war 
broke  out;  Horace  joined  the  Republican  forces  under 
Brutus,  and  was  given  the  command  of  a  legion.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  his  re¬ 
turn  was  a  sad  one.  His  father  had  died  and  his  humble 
paternal  estate  had  been  confiscated.  The  high  hopes  and 
ambition,  wdiich  as  the  commander  of  a  legion  he  had 
cherished,  were  lost  and,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  brought 
low  with  clipped  wings.  At  Rome  he  obtained  the  humble 
position  of  clerk  of  a  quaestor.  The  recklessness  of  pov¬ 
erty,  he  says,  gave  him  courage  to  write  verses.  He  won 
public  attention  by  satirizing  the  minions  of  Octavianus, 
the  future  emperor.  Maecenas,  who  was  the  chief  coun¬ 
selor  of  state,  recognized  the  genius  of  the  young  poet, 
and  desired  Virgil  to  bring  him  to  join  the  literary  circle 
at  his  palace.  During  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  died  b.c.  8, 
Horace  lived  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  this 
most  powerful  of  the  Romans  without  the  sacrifice  either 
of  his  dignity  or  his  independence.  The  Sabine  farm, 
the  praises  of  which  are  ever  on  our  poet’s  lips,  was  the 
gift  of  Maecenas.  This  estate  made  the  poet  independ¬ 
ent  and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  time  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  The  friendship  of  Maecenas  brought  Horace  into 
the  company  of  Augustus*  and  of  the  other  great  men 
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of  Rome.  In  his  poems  he  shows  his  appreciation  for  all 
the  honors  and  favors  bestowed  on  him,  but  he  is  never, 
like  too  many  of  the  later  poets  of  Rome,  servile  in  his 
bearing  towards  the  great. 

One  of  the  special  charms  of  Roman  literature  is  the 
prominence  of  the  personality  of  the  writer.  The  lives 
of  many  of  the  Latin  authors  lie  before  us  like  an  open 
book.  After  reading  Horace  we  feel  on  intimate  terms 
with  him.  We  become  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
the  inmost  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  even  with  his 
personal  appearance.  There  are  a  large  number  of  fine 
odes  addressed  to  his  many  friends.  These  bring  vividly 
before  us  his  social  graces  and  the  sincerity  of  his  devo¬ 
tion.  It  is  especially  pleasing  to  see  with  what  openness 
of  heart  and  glow  of  feeling  he  expresses  his  admiration 
and  love  for  Virgil,  of  whom  he  said  that  there  never  was 
a  more  spotless  soul  than  his,  never  a  dearer  friend. 
Horace  has  a  high  ideal  of  friendship  and  he  regards  it 
as  one  of  the  noblest  sources  of  joy  in  life. 

Horace’s  so-called  love-poems  display  but  little  real 
feeling,  and  they  do  not  appeal  to  us  as  do  the  impas¬ 
sioned  love  poems  of  a  Catullus  or  a  Propertius. 

The  most  characteristic  poems  of  Horace  are  those  in 
which  he  sets  forth  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  adopted 
the  teachings  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  these  he  trans¬ 
fused  with  Roman  practical  wisdom  and  set  forth  in  per¬ 
fect  artistic  form.  These  practical  lessons  are  true  for 
all  time  and  they  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Horatian  philosophy.  Horace  excells  in  the  power  of 
giving  to  an  old  truth  the  force  of  a  new  discovery.  The 
jewel  may  be  old  but  the  cutting  and  the  setting  are  new. 
His  writings  are  full  of  aphorisms  and  maxims  which 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  familiar  quotations.  The 
fidelity  and  precision  with  which  he  expresses  his  own 
feelings,  and  thus  the  feelings  of  others,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  mankind  have  adopted  so  many  of  his  expres¬ 
sions  as  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  emotions.  His  exquisite  felicity  of  phrase 
and  elaborate  delicacy  of  workmanship  has  been  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  despair  of  all  ages.  It  is  this  very  quality 
of  Horace  which  has  rendered  his  verse  the  despair  of 
all  translators,  though  almost  all  the  greater  and  lesser 
bards  of  modern  times  have  tried  their  hand  at  this  futile 
task.  Horace’s  works  consist  of  lyrical  poems  called 
Odes  and  Epodes,  Satires  and  Epistles.  His  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  Odes.  These  are  written  in  various  metres 
derived  from  the  Greek.  His  Satires,  which  he  called 
Sermones,  Conversations,  have  not  the  bitterness  and  se¬ 
verity  of  Juvenal’s  Satires  but  display  rather  a  genial, 
kindly  spirit.  With  his  precepts  he  combines  a  sympathy 
for  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  The  Epistles  reveal 
more  fully  the  inner  life  of  the  poet  at  a  time  when  his 
philosophy  of  life  and  artistic  development  have  reached 
their  full  development. 
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We  would  not  claim  for  Horace  a  place  among  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  ages  but  his  muse  has  nevertheless 
subserved  the  true  ends  of  poetry.  He  was  not  carried 
away  by  the  splendors  and  magnificence  of  a  materialis¬ 
tic  age.  He  teaches  unworldliness,  self-restraint,  and 
moderation.  It  is  the  spiritual  world  that  he  strives  to 
hold  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  too  practical  Romans. 

HORAL,  a.  hor'al  [L.  hora,  an  hour]  :  relating  to  an 
hour  of  hours.  Hor'ally,  ad.  -ti.  Horary,  a.  hor'a-ri, 
relating  to  or  denoting  the  hours;  in  hot.,  lasting  about 
an  hour. 

HORATII,  ho-rd'shi-l :  three  Roman  brothers  born  at 
the  same  birth  who  became  champions  of  Rome  in  the 
war  against  Alba  Longa  and  personally  fought  the  Curia- 
tii,  three  Alban  brothers  also  born  at  one  birth.  The 
legend  is  that  the  mothers  of  the  boys  were  twin  sisters 
and  gave  birth  to  them  the  same  day  and  hour.  The  en¬ 
counter  occurred  about  B.c.  667 ,  on  a  plain  between  the 
camps  of  the  Roman  and  Alban  armies,  a  few  miles  from 
Rome.  The  two  kings  had  agreed  that  the  issue  between 
them  should  be  settled  by  the  personal  combat  of  the 
brothers  of  the  two  families.  In  the  first  encounter  two 
of  the  Horatii  were  killed  and  all  the  Curiatii  wounded. 
The  surviving  Horatius  then  pretended  flight,  and  when 
the  Curiatii  became  separated  in  the  attempt  to  cut  off 
his  escape  in  various  directions,  he  turned  suddenly  and 
slew  them  one  by  one.  Returning  to  Rome  with  the 
mantle  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  Horatius  was  reproached 
by  his  sister  for  having  killed  her  betrothed,  whereupon 
he  killed  her.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
the  people  spared  his  life  on  his  passing  beneath  the 
yoke.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  destroy  Alba  Longa 
and  transport  all  its  inhabitants  to  Rome. 

HORDE,  n.  hord  [F.  and  Ger.  horde ,  a  horde,  a  clan: 
Alb.  hordi;  Turk,  ordu,  a  camp,  a  tribe] :  a  body  of  wan¬ 
dering  or  migratory  people  dwelling  in  tents  or  wagons: 
v.  to  live  together  like  migratory  tribes.  Hord'ing,  imp. 
Hord'ed,  pp. 

HORDE,  hor'de:  growing  town  of  Westphalia,  33  m.  s. 
of  Munster.  Near  it  are  coal-mines.  Nail-making  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  Pop.  12,458. 

HORDEIN,  or  Hordeine,  n.  hor'de-m  [L.  hordeum, 
barley]  :  peculiar  substance  that  can  be  extracted  from 
barley,  but  which  is  merely  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellulose, 
and  a  little  nitrogenous  matter  of  unknown  composition. 

HORDEOLUM,  n.  hor-de'o-lum  [a  dim.  of  L.  hordeum , 
barley] :  a  small,  hard,  painful  boil  developed  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  eyelid,  so  called  from  its  likeness  in  size  and 
hardness  to  a  small  barley-corn;  the  style. 

HOR'DEUM.  See  Barley. 

HORDEUM  DECORTICATUM,  haw/de-um  dedcawr- 
tl-ka'tum:  in  phar.,  pearl  barley;  the  husked  seeds  of 
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Eordeum  distichum.  It  is  used  prepare  decoction  of  bar¬ 
ley,  made  by  washing  two  ounces  of  barley  with  cold 
water,  and  pouring  30  ounces  of  boiling  water  over  it, 
for  a  mild  nutritive  and  demulcent  drink. 

HO'REB,  Mount.  See  Sinai. 

HOREHOUND,  or  Hoarhound,  n.  i hor'hownd  [AS. 
hardhune,  horehound — from  liar,  hoary,  gray;  hune,  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  also  said  that  hound ,  from  hune,  means 
‘strong-scented’],  ( Marrubium ) :  genus  of  plants  of  nat. 
ord.  Labiatce,  having  a  tubular  10-ribbed  calyx,  with  5  or 
10  spiny  equal  teeth,  4  stamens,  included  in  the  corolla, 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  erect,  the  lower  lip  3-cleft. 
The  species  are  mostly  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  na¬ 
tives  of  s.  Europe  and  the  East.  One  species,  the  Com¬ 
mon  or  White  Horehound  (M.  vulgare),  is  found  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  more  northern 
regions,  growing  in  waste  places,  waysides,  etc.  It  is  about 
1— 14  ft.  high,  bushy,  with  roundish,  ovate,  crenate, 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  almost  globose  whorls  of  white  flow¬ 
ers.  The  whole  plant  has  a  whitish  appearance,  from  the 
down  with  which  its  leaves  are  covered.  It  has  an  aro¬ 
matic  but  not  very  agreeable  smell.  It  is  tonic,  stim¬ 
ulant,  and  laxative,  and  is  much  used  in  coughs,  being  a 
popular  remedy,  safe  and  efficacious.  It  was  formerly 
used  also  in  affections  of  the  womb  and  of  the  liver.  It 
is  administered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  or  made  into 
a  syrup  with  sugar,  and  sometimes  the  syrup  is  candied. 
The  name  Horehound  belongs  also  to  another  plant,  of 
closely  allied  genus,  Ballota  nigra,  sometimes  called  Black 
Horehound,  a  fetid  plant,  also  of  the  order  Labiatce.  It 
has  a  more  disagreeable  odor,  but  nearly  resembles  the 
White  Horehound  in  taste,  and  has  similar  medicinal 
properties.  A  third  plant,  Ly copus  Europceus,  a  dian-, 
drous  plant  of  the  same  nat.  ord.,  sometimes  called 
Water  Horehound,  is  known  also  as  Gypsy-wort. 

HOR'ICON,  Lake.  See  George  Lake. 

HORICON  Lake,  hor'i-Tcon :  in  Wis. ;  extends  from  the 
n.  part  of  Dodge  co.  to  the  s.  part  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.; 
15  m.  long,  5  m.  wide;  outlet,  Rock  river,  at  the  s.  end. 
It  is  a  shallow,  grassy  basin,  known  formerly  as  Winne¬ 
bago  marsh. 

HORIZON,  n.  ho-ri'zun  [Gr.  horizon,  that  which  ter¬ 
minates — from  horos,  a  boundary] :  the  circular  line 
wrhere  the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  called  the  sensible 
horizon ;  the  great  circle  dividing  the  visible  and  invisible 
heavens  into  two  equal  parts  is  called  the  rational  ho¬ 
rizon:  it  is  the  circle  formed  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon, 
and  produced  to  meet  the  heavens.  Horizontal,  a.  hor'i- 
zdn'tdl,  on  a  level;  on  a  line  with  the  horizon;  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  perpendicular  or  vertical.  Hor'izon'tally,  ad. 
-li.  Hor'izontal'ity,  n.  -i-ti,  state  of  being  horizontal. 
Artificial  horizon,  a  reflector  whose  surface  is  perfect- 
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ly  horizontal,  used  to  observe  altitudes.  Horizon-glass, 
a  glass  fixed  in  front  of  the  telescope  of  a  reflecting  as¬ 
tronomical  instrument,  whose  lower  part  is  a  mirror,  the 
upper  being  transparent. 

HORIZONTAL  BOILER:  one  in  which  the  longitud¬ 
inal  axis  of  the  barrel  is  horizontal,  such  as  the  Cornish, 
Galloway,  and  Lancashire  boilers,  and  various  forms  of 
marine  boilers. 

HORIZONTAL  ENGINE:  one  in  which  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  and  piston  rod  is  horizontal. 

HORMUZD.  See  Ormuzd. 

HORN,  n.  horn  [Goth,  haurn ;  Icel.  horn ;  Dut.  horen ; 
L.  cornu;  Bret,  and  W.  corn,  a  horn] :  hard  substances 
projecting  from  the  heads  of  certain  animals  (see 
Horns)  ;  wind  musical  instr.  originally  made  of  a  horn; 
a  drinking-cup;  the  two  ends  of  the  waning  or  waxing 
moon;  in  Scrip.,  a  symbol  of  power;  the  feelers  of  cer¬ 
tain  insects.  Horny,  a.  hor'ni,  made  of  horn;  hard;  cal¬ 
lous.  Hornless,  a.  horn'les,  without  horns.  Horned,  a. 
hornd,  having  horns;,  crescent-shaped.  Hornedly,  ad. 
horn'ed-li.  Horn'edness,  n.  -nes.  Horner,  n.  hor'ner, 
one  who  works  in  horn.  Horning,  n.  the  appearance  of 
the  crescent  moon;  in  Scots  law,  a  certain  process  to  com¬ 
pel  a  party  to  execute  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court. 
Hornbeak,  n.  -bek,  a  bird.  Hornbeam,  a  tree  and  its 
wood,  which  is  very  hard  and  heavy.  Hornbug,  n.  a  kind 
of  beetle.  Hornfish,  n.  the  gar-fish  or  sea-needle. 
Horn-mad,  in  OE.,  a  supposed  corruption  of  ham-mad — 
that  is,  brain-mad.  Hornpock  in  pathol.,  an  old  name 
for  a  mild  variety  of  small-pox,  in  which  the  eruption, 
never  confluent,  consists  of  pustules,  hard  to  the  touch, 
called  seedy  or  horny;  called  also  stone-pock.  Horn- 
stone,  n.  a  variety  of  quartz  resembling  flint,  but  more 
brittle,  used  for  snuff-boxes,  handles  of  knives  and  forks, 
etc.;  chert.  Hornslate,  n.  a  mineral.  Hornblende,  n. 
-blend  [Ger.  blende,  that  which  blinds — from  blenden,  to 
dazzle]  :  a  mineral  so  called  from  its  hornlike  cleavage 
and  peculiar  lustre;  or  so  named  from  blind  because  it 
contains  no  ore;  a  rock-forming  mineral  allied  to  augite 
(q.v.),  and  containing  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  silica,  with 
variable  quantities  of  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  soda, 
potash,  and  fluorine.  It  is  found  in  granite,  syenite,  and 
other  igneous  rocks  which  contain  quartz  or  free  silica, 
and  is  abundant  particularly  as  a  constituent  of  syenite. 
It  is  found  sometimes  in  considerable  masses,  and  even  in 
beds  of  slaty  structure  ( Hornblende  slate).  Common 
Hornblende  is  usually  green  or  black,  more  rarely  brown 
or  gray:  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  protoxide  of 
iron;  is  usually  massive,  but  sometimes,  crystallizes  in 
oblique  four-sided,  or  in  six-sided  prisms.  The  crystal¬ 
lized  hornblende  is  sometimes  called  Black  Schorl,  and  is 
capable  of  being  made  into  ornaments.  Hornblen'dic, 
a.  -blen'dik,  composed  chiefly  of  hornblende;  pertaining 
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to.  Horn'pipe,  n.  musical  instrument,  which  consisted 
of  the  common  wooden  pipe  with  the  holes  for  producing 
the  notes,  and  with  a  horn  on  each  end.  The  performer 
blew  into  one  of  the  horns,  and  the  sounds  of  the  pipe 
proceeded  out  of  the  other.  In  the  n.w.  of  England, 
where  mostly  this  instrument  was  found,  it  was  used  to 
accompany  a  national  dance  also  called  the  Hornpipe, 
still  a  favorite,  especially  among  sailors.  The  melody  of 
this  dance  is  always  in  triple  time — that  is,  in  ■§,  or  f, 
and  sometimes  in  §  time — and  it  consists  of  two  parts  of 
four  or  eight  bars  each,  with  repeats.  The  movement  of 
the  dance  is  lively.  Horn-silver,  the  native  chloride  of 
silver  (see  Silver).  Horned-hog,  the  baby  roussa  (q.v.). 
Horned-horse,  the  gnu  (q.v.).  To  draw  in  the  horns, 
to  withdraw  from  any  position  or  attitude  of  assertion. 
To  put  to  the  horn,  in  Scots  law,  to  denounce  as  a 
rebel,  an  outlaw,  or  a  fugitive  from  justice — so  called 
from  the  ancient  formality  of  blowing  a  horn;  to  charge 
to  pay  a  debt,  or  perform  an  act  under  a  decree.  To 
wear  the  horns,  said  of  a  man  whose  wife  is  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  him;  a  submissive  cuckold.  Horn  of  plenty,  the 
Cornucopia,  which  see.  Horns  of  a  dilemma  (see  Di¬ 
lemma)  :  a  phrase  taken  from  logical  parlance;  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  such  a  kind  that,  in  whichever  way  met,  the 
result  is  disagreeable;  a  strait  between  the  choice  of  two 
evils,  or  two  disagreeable  things. 

HORN,  sometimes  French  Horn:  musical  instrument, 
developed  out  of  the  hunting-horn  (hence  the  French 
name  Cor  de  Chasse;  Italian  Como  de  caccia;  German 
Waldhorn).  Its  form  is  now  that  of  a  long  tube  of 
brass,  with  a  large  bell-shaped  ending.  For  greater  con¬ 
venience  the  tube  is  coiled  in  a  circle,  with  an  oblong 
piece  in  the  middle  called  the  tuning  slide,  to  adjust  the 
pitch  to  that  of  other  instruments.  It  is  sounded  by 
means  of  a  mouthpiece,  in  form  like  a  little  hollow  cup. 
The  thinner  the  sheet-brass  is  of  which  the  horn  is  made, 
the  more  easily  can  the  sound  be  produced.  The  sounds 
obtained  on  the  horn  are  the  harmonics  of  the  sound  of 
its  whole  length,  a  fundamental  sound  which  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  mouth.  As  those  sounds  form  only  a 
limited  scale,  the  notes  lacking  are  artificially  made,  by 
the  hand  being  inserted  into  the  bell,  so  as  to  flatten  a 
higher  note  down  to  a  lower  one.  These  flattened  notes 
are  called  stuffed  notes,  as  the  sound  of  them  is  muffled. 
The  horn,  in  its  natural  state,  ean  be  played  only  in  one 
key;  but  by  means  of  crooks,  from  A  in  alt  down  to  C,  it 
can  be  transposed  into  any  key  between  and  including 
those.  When  at  its  greatest  length,  the  horn  measures, 
from  the  mouth-piece  to  the  end  of  the  bell,  16  ft.  The 
music  is  always  written  in  the  key  of  C,  with  the  key  of 
the  composition  marked  at  the  beginning  of  each  move¬ 
ment;  thus,  Como  in  D,  etc.,  guides  the  performer  as  to 
the  crooks  he  must  use,  in  order  to  play  the  notes  in  the 
key  indicated.  The  stuffed  notes  being  very  defective  in 
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quality  of  sound,  in  comparison  with  the  great  beauty  of 
the  open  notes,  many  inventions  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  tried  to  remedy  them.  The  most  successful  inven¬ 
tion  is  the  valve-horn,  constructed  so  that  the  performer 
can,  by  means  of  three  valves,  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
tube,  so  as  to  produce  any  note  in  the  chromatic  scale,  as 
a  harmonic  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  consequently 
all  of  the  notes  are  of  the  same  quality  of  sound,  and 
open  notes.  The  valve-horn  is  now  generally  used  as  a 
solo  instrument  with  greater  effect  than  the  common 
horn.  As  an  orchestral  instrument,  the  horn  is  of  great 
importance.  There  are  never  less  than  two  horns  in  an 
instrumental  score,  and  in  many  great  works  four  horns 
are  absolutely  necessary.  The  date  of  the  invention  of 
the  horn  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The  buglehorn  is  a  tube  of 
3  feet  10  inches  in  length  bent  into  small  compass.  It  is 
usually  provided  with  keys,  and  has  a  range  of  two 
octaves. 

HORNBEAM,  n.  horn'bem  [see  Beam — so  named  from 
the  character  of  its  wood],  ( Carpinus )  :  genus  of  nat. 
ord.  Cupuliferce ;  consisting  of  trees  with  compact  tough, 
hard  wood;  bark  almost  smooth  and  of  a  whitish-gray 
color,  deciduous  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers.  The 
male  catkins  are  cylindrical  and  sessile,  their  flowers  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  a  little  scale-like  bract  and  12-24  stamens. 
The  female  flowers  consist  of  a  germen,  crowned  with  the 
4-8  toothed  border  of  the  perianth,  and  with  two  thread¬ 
like  stigmas,  and  are  placed  in  loose  slender  catkins,  al¬ 
ways  two  together,  each  at  the  base  of  a  stalked  bract, 
which  is  three-cleft  or  three-cornered,  and  which,  when 
the  tree  is  in  fruit,  enlarges  very  much,  becomes  leafy, 
and  covers  the  fully  ripened  nut  on  one  side.  The  nut 
has  a  thick  husk,  and  is  small  and  striated.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Hornbeam  (C.  Betulus),  very  frequent  in  the  woods 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  60-100  ft.,  and  in  appearance  like  a  beech. 
It  has  elongato-ovate,  acuminate,  almost  triply  serrate 
leaves.  When  in  fruit,  it  has  very  large,  deeply  3-partite 
bracts.  It  thrives  best  in  a  moderately  moist  and  shady 
situation.  Its  root  descends  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
wood  is  white,  very  hard,  uncommonly  strong  and  tough, 
therefore  suitable  for  bearing  heavy  strains.  It  is  much 
used  by  joiners,  turners,  and  wheelwrights.  It  takes  a 
very  fine  polish,  and,  when  well  stained,  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for  ebony.  In  the  earth,  or  where  exposed 
to  changes  of  weather,  it  is  of  no  great  durability.  It 
burns  like  a  candle,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
firewood ;  it  affords  excellent  charcoal,  and  the  ashes  yield 
much  potash.  The  young  stems,  by  reason  of  the  dense 
growth  of  their  twigs,  are  very  suitable  for  forming 
live-fences  and  bowers;  and  as  it  bears  clipping  very 
well,  the  hornbeam  was  often  employed  to  form  those 
live-walls  formerly  the  fashion  in  gardens.  The  American 
Hornbeam  (the  blue  or  water  beech,  or  iron-wood)  is  C. 
americana.  ,  ■ 
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HORNBILL:  genus  (. Buceros ),  and  family  ( Bucerotidai ), 
of  birds,  to  which  Cuvier  assigned  a  place  in  the  syndactyl- 
ous  division  of  the  order  Insessores,  but  which  some  natur¬ 
alists  rank  with  crows  in  the  tribe  Gonirosires.  Their  ana¬ 
tomical  structure  has  been  found  to  indicate  affinities  both 
with  crows  and  toucans,  and  the  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  their  habits.  The  species  number  more  that 
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50;  they  are  natives  of  Africa  and  the  E.  Indies.  They  are 
mostly  large  birds,  some  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey,  the 
smallest  rather  smaller  than  a  magpie.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  enormous  size  of  bilk  and  for  a  large  bony  pro¬ 
tuberance  with  which  the  bill  is  generally  surmounted. 
The  bill  is  curved,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  toward 
the  tip;  the  bony  protuberance  on  the  upper  mandible 
assumes  different  forms  in  different  species.  They  are 
social  birds,  and  have  some  very  remarkable  habits;  and  are 
so  voracious  that  they  may  be  described  as  omnivorous. 

HORNBOOK:  primer  or  apparatus  for  learning  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  reading,  used  in  England  before  the  days  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  common  till  the  time  of  George  II.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  leaf,  containing  on  one  side  the  alphabet  large 
and  small,  in  black-letter  or  in  Roman,  with  perhaps  a 
small  regiment  of  monosyllables.  Then  followed  a  form  of 
exorcism  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  as  a  finale,  the  Roman 
numerals.  The  leaf  was  usually  set  in  a  frame  of  wood, 
with  a  slice  of  transparent  horn  for  protection  in  front— 
hence  the  name  horn  book.  There  was  a  handle  to  hold  ifi 
by,  and  usually  this  handle  had  a  hole  for  a  string,  whereby 
the  apparatus  was  slung  to  the  girdle  of  the  scholar.  Some 
times  the  leaf  was  simply  pasted  against  a  slice  of  hor" 
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At  first,,  the  leaf  was  of  vellum,  with  the  characters  in  writ¬ 
ing;  latterly,  of  paper,  and  printed.  The  H  was  prefaced 
and  otherwise  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  cross,  and 
hence  came  to  be  often  called  Christ  Cross  Row,  or  Criss 
Cross  Row.  Common  as  hornbooks  at  one  time  were,  spe¬ 
cimens  of  them  are  now  exceedingly  rare.  The  annexed 
representation  is  copied  from  one  given  by  Halliwell,  aa 
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Hornbook  —  17th  Century. 

taken  from  h  black-letter  H.  found  some  years  ago  in  pull¬ 
ing  down  an  old  farmhouse  at  Middleton,  in  Derbyshire, 
England.  A  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  in  armor  on  horse¬ 
back  was  cn  the  reverse,  affording  an  approximation  to  the 
date.  In  Notices  of  Fugitive  Tenets,  printed  for  the  Percy 
Soc.  (1849),  Halliwell  figures  a  more  perfect  specimen, 
which  he  assigns  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 


HORNE— HORNER ’S  METHOD. 

HORNE,  hawrn,  Thomas  Hartwell,  d.d.  :  1780,  Oct. 
20 — 1862,  Jan.  16;  b.  London:  English  biblical  critic. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  afterward  be¬ 
came  clerk  to  a  barrister.  His  leisure  hours  were  given 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  1818  he  published  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  work  which  procured  for  him  admission 
into  holy  orders  without  the  usual  preliminaries.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  granted  him 
the  degree  of  b.d.,  and  two  American  colleges  that  of 
d.d.  In  1833,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Edmund  the 
King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  London.  He  was  also  made 
a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Horne  published 
a.  great  variety  of  works,  but  the  one  above  mentioned 
is  the  principal.  From  the  first  moment  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it  not  only  became  popular,  but  attained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  being  considered  the  text-book  on  the  subject  in 
almost  all  the  theological  colleges  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  It  has  gone  through  11  or  12  editions,  and 
has  been  frequently  improved. 

HORNED  FROG,  or  Horned  Toad:  lizard  of  the 
genus  Phrynosoma,  not  a  batraehian,  but  a  saurian, 
though  resembling  a  frog  or  a  toad.  The  half  dozen 
species  are  N.  American.  The  name  has  been  given  also 
to  a  S.  American  batraehian  (genus  Ceratophrys) ,  on 
whose  head  spiny  protuberances  are  developed.  It  is 
much  larger  than  the  common  frog. 

HORNELLSVILLE,  hawrn' els -vil :  city  in  Steuben  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Canisteo  river,  and  on  the  Erie  and  the 
Central  New  York  and  Western  railroads;  58  m.  s.  of 
Rochester  and  46  m.  n.w.  of  Elmira.  It  is  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region  which  is  noted  for  its  fruit  products, 
and  the  chief  manufactures  are  agricultural  implements, 
sash,  doors  and  blinds,  carriages  and  wagons,  furniture, 
gloves,  leather,  railroad  supplies,  silk,  brick  and  tile,  wire- 
fencings,  etc.  The  city  contains  several  public  schools, 
a  high  school,  churches,  banks,  the  St.  Ann’s  Academy, 
St.  James  Mercy  Hospital,  a  public  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  several  parks,  and  a  number  of  fine  public  and 
private  buildings.  Hornellsville  was  first  settled  in  1795 
and  was  a  part  of  Canisteo,  being  called  Upper  Canisteo, 
till  1820,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town 
and  given  its  present  name  in  honor  of  George  Hornell, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  early  development  of  the  town. 
Hornellsville  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1890,  under 
the  revised  charter,  the  government  being  vested  in  a 
mayor,  who  holds  office  2  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun¬ 
cil.  The  council  confirms  the  mayor’s  appointments  of 
subordinate  officers.  Pop.  (1910)  13,617. 

HORNER’S  METHOD,  in  Algebra:  process  for  find¬ 
ing  the  values,  to  any  desired  degree  of  approximation, 
of  the  real  roots  of  numerical  equations.  The  method, 
which  is  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  extraction  of 
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square  and  cube  root,  was  invented  by  W.  G.  Horner 
(1819).  For  a  good  account  of  it  see  any  book  ou 
higher  algebra  or  the  theory  of  equation. 

HOENET,  n.  hor'net  (Ger.  horniss,  from  the  buzzing 
noise:  Dut.  hornsel,  a  hornet — from  horselen,  to  buzz), 
( Vespa  crabro) :  species  of  large  wasp  (q.v.).  The  tho¬ 
rax  is  mostly  black,  the  fore-part  rufous;  the  abdomen 
yellowy  with  three  brown  points  on  each  segment.  The 
sting  is  very  painful.  The  Hornet  is  a  very  voracious 
insect,  seizing  and  devouring  flies,  bees,  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  or  carrying  them  to  its  nest  to  feed  its  young.  The 
nest  is  in  a  hollow  tree,  in  an  outhouse,  or  other  sheltered 
place.  The  community  is  not  supposed  ever  to  contain 
more  than  about  200  individuals,  all  deriving  their  origin 
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from  a  single  female,  which,  having  survived  the  winter 
in  some  sheltered  hiding-place,  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
nest  in  spring.  The  nest  is  a  curious  structure,  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  coarse  paper  made  from  decayed  wood 
mixed  with  a  salivary  secretion  and  kneaded  into  a  pulp ; 
and,  except  as  to  size,  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
wasp.  The  community  consists  of  females,  males,  and 
neuters  or  workers. 

HOENITOS,  n.  hor-ne'tos,  or  Hor'nos,  n.  - nos  [Span. 
ovens ] :  low  oven-shaped  hillocks  which  emit  smoke  and 
vapors,  and  which  are  numerous  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  volcanoes  of  S.  America. 

HOENIZE,  v.  hor-niz'  [so  named  after  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Horn]  :  to  pave  or  causeway  a  footpath  with  chips 
or  splinters  of  such  hard  rocks  as  greenstone,  or  granite. 
Horniz'ing,  imp. :  N.  the  art  of  paying  footpaths  with 
stone-chips.  Hornized,  pp.  hor-nizd' . 

HOEN  MANUFACTTJEES:  making  of  useful  and  or¬ 
namental  articles  from  the  horns  of  various  animals ;  prin¬ 
cipally  those  of  the  ox, buffalo, and  two  or  three  species  of 
deer,  and  of  sheep  and  goats.  Horn  can  be  softened  and 
split  into  thin  lamina?,  or  pressed  into  molds; and  as, when 
cold  it  recovers  its  peculiar  character  of  flexibility, tough- 
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ness,  and  transparency,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  It  can  also  be  dyed  various  colors.  So¬ 
lution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  dyes  it  red;  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  black;  a  paste  of  red -lead  made  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  colors  it  brown;  so  that,  with  a  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  and  application  of  these  materials,  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  imitations  of  the  much  more  costly  tortoise-shell 
can  be  produced.  The  more  common  vegetable  dye-stuffs 
as  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  barwood,  saffron,  indigo,  ek*.,  also 
color  it,  but  neither  so  permanently  nor  so  brightly  as  the 
metallic  materials.  By  long-continued  soaking,  the  horns 
of  all  the  animals  above  mentioned,  except  the  deer,  can  be 
softened,  and  those  of  the  sheep  and  goat  can  be  easily  split 
into  several  layers  when  they  have  been  soaked  and  boiled; 
and  these  layers  can  not  only  be  flattened  out  by  puttiug 
them  between  smooth  iron  plates  heated  and  placed  in  a 
press,  but  if  the  edges  of  two  or  more  are  brought  together 
between  polished  copper  plates,  and  these  tightly  screwed 
together  with  a  hand-vice,  and  plunged  for  some  time  in 
boiling  water,  and  thence  into  cold  water,  the  edges  will  be 
found  firmly  welded  together,  and  the  same  property  ena¬ 
bles  the  horn -worker  to  use  up  the  smallest  cuttings  with 
profit.  Another  valuable  property  of  horn  is,  that  when 
heated  it  can  be  pressed  into  a  die,  and  not  only  takes  a 
beautifully  sharp  impression,  but  if  left  in  the  die  until 
cold,  it  retains  it.  In  this  way,  then,  it,  is  employed  in 
making  handles  for  umbrellas,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  and  or¬ 
namental  boxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  Combs 
are  made  of  the  flattened  sheets,  and  beautiful  carvings 
from  the  solid  parts  of  the  buffalo-horns  brought  in  vast, 
numbers  from  the  E.  Indies.  Ox-horns,  too,  are  some¬ 
times  of  fine  quality  and  color,  and  are  fashioned  into 
drinking- cups,  and  other  articles,  often  highly  ornamental. 
Deer-horns,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  bone,  have  a  very 
limited  application;  they  are  employed  in  some  countries 
for  making  knife-handles,  called  buck-horns,  in  much  fa¬ 
vor  for  pocket  knives;  but  on  the  European  continent  the 
horns  of  the  fallow-deer  are  extensively  used  in  making  the 
deer-liorn  articles  of  furniture  peculiar  to  Germany.  The 
deer-horns  used  in  Great  Britain  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
Axis  {Axis  maculata),  of  which  at  least  100,000  are  annually 
imported  from  the  E.  Indies.  From  the  same  country 
buffalo-horns  are  exported,  while  from  S.  America  and 
31  her  parts,  the  exportation  of  ox  and  cow-horns  is  im- 
nense. 

IIORNS:  appendages  to  the  frontal  bones  of  many  of  the 
extensive  family  of  ruminants,  obviously  intended  as 
weapons  of  defense.  In  the  genus  Cervus  (deer),  the  H. 
(known  also  as  antlers)  are  solid,  uncovered  by  epidermis, 
bone-like  in  composition,  and  deciduous.  In  the  genus 
Camelopardalis  (the  giraffes),  we  have  the  single  example 
of  solid  persistent  H.  completely  invested  with  a  hairy  in¬ 
tegument.  In  the  other  horn-bearing  ruminants — as  the 
ox.  sheep,  goat,  and  antelope— the  II.  are  hollow,  uncov¬ 
ered  by  epidermis,  are  composed  of  a  special  tissue  (see 
Horny  Tissues)  quite  different  from  bone,  and  are  persist 
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ent.  In  all  these  cases,  the  H.  are  attached  to  the  cranial 
bones;  and  in  all  the  hollow  H.,  except  those  of  the  antelope, 
the  osseous  axis  is  hollowed  into  cells  communicating  with 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and  thus  admitting  the  atmospheric  air 
into  the  interior.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  in  character  from  the  H.  in  any  of  the  ruminants.  It 
is  a  tegumentary,  not  an  osseous  appendage,  and  is  usually 
described  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  hairs  which  had  coalesced. 
It  consists,  however,  in  reality,  of  an  aggregation  of  tubes, 
round  which  the  horny  matter  is  arranged  in  concentric 
laminae,  as  in  the  horny  excrescences  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  leg  of  the  horse.  The  first  and  the  third  variety — 
viz.,  the  antlers  of  the  Gervidce  and  the  hollow  H.  of  the 
ox,  etc — are  the  only  H.  that  require  special  notice. 

For  the  deciduous  H.  of  the  Gervidce  at  different  ages, 
and  their  process  of  growth,  see  Deer.  It  need  be  added 
only  that  these  H.  are  formed  on  two  well-marked  mor¬ 
phological  types— one  group  possessing  rounded  antlers, 
such  as  in  the  roebuck  and  the  red-deer;  the  other  having 
the  antlers  more  or  less  flattened,  as  in  the  elk  and  fallow- 
deer.  A  remarkable  sympathy  exists  between  the  genera¬ 
tive  organs  and  the  H. ;  and  the  development  of  the  latter 
may  be  arrested,  and  their  periodical  shedding  may  be 
prevented  by  castration.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  in 
the  male  Gervidce  that  H.  are  developed.  In  the  reindeer, 
however,  they  are  common  to  both  male  and  female. 

In  the  hollow-horned  ruminants,  the  bony  protuberances 
or  ‘  cores  ’  arising  from  the  frontal  bones,  and  supporting 
the  H.,  instead  of  branching  like  antlers,  form  more  or 
less  solid  cylindrical  shafts,  the  surface  being  protected  by 
ordinary  Periosteum  (q.v.),  and  by  an  extension  of  true 
skin,  which  becomes  developed  into  a  dense  horny  sheath. 
In  the  accompanying  figure,  the  homy  sheath  is  detached 
from  the  right  horn,  to  show  the  ‘  core  ’  in  the  interior. 


Front  View  of  the  Skull  of  the  Ox,  with  the  right  Horny  Sheath 
detached  from  the  Core. 

The  II.  of  ruminants  are  almost  invariably  two  in  number, 
but  exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of  the  extinct  Bramatherium 
and  Sivatherium,  and  among  living  species,  in  the  Four¬ 
horned  Goat,  the  Many-horned  Sheep,  etc.  In  the  Prong¬ 
horn  Antelope  there  seems  to  be  an  approach  to  the  cervine 
type,  there  being  a  prong  of  some  length  about  half  way 
up  the  horn,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
brow-antler. 
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HORN-WORK. 

The  practice  of  dehorning  cattle,  recently  introduced, 
has  warm  advocates  and  strong  opponents.  The  former 
claim  that  removal  of  the  horns  makes  vicious  animals  less 
dangerous  to  their  keepers,  and  prevents  the  stronger  from 
worrying  and  injuring  the  weaker  members  of  the  herd. 
Opponents  of  the  system  claim  that  it  is  of  little  or  no 
benefit  and  involves  severe  suffering.  In  England,  the 
court  of  the  queen’s  bench  has  decided  that  the  removal 
of  horns  from  mature  animals  is  an  unnecessary  and 
illegal  infliction  of  torture.  The  growth  of  the  horns  can 
easily  be  prevented  by  removing  the  germs  when  the  calf 
is  ouly  a  few  weeks  old.  The  skin  is  cut  so  as  to  expose 
the  embryo  horn,  which  has  not  become  firmly  united 
with  the  skull,  and  which  can  be  readily  removed  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  wound  is  then  dressed  with  tar,  and  will 
soon  heal.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  frequent  use  of 
caustic  potash  upon  and  around  the  embryo  horn  will  per¬ 
manently  check  its  growth.  Neither  of  these  methods 
will  cause  severe  or  long-continued  pain  or  prove  injurious 
to  the  animal.  Dehorning  grown  cattle  is  cruel,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  growth  of  the  horns  of  calves  is  of 
doubtful  utility. 

HORN-WORK,  in  Fortification:  work  having  one  front 
only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  of  a  fortress;  with  a 
view,  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak  salient  in  the  general  out- 


A,  Horn-work,  covering  a  Bastion,  B. 

line;  2.  To  occupy  a  plateau  in  advance  of  the  place,  or  to 
protect  buildings,  the  including  of  which  in  the  original 
enciente  would  have  extended  it  to  an  inconvenient  decree: 
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3.  To  occupy  a  tongue  of  land  protected  on  its  sides;  4. 
To  bar  a  defile;  5.  To  cover  the  head  of  a  bridge;  6.  To 
occupy  rising  ground,  the  possession  of  which  would  ren¬ 
der  the  enemy  more  than  necessarily  dangerous.  The  front 
of  a  H.-W.  consists  of  two  demi-bastions  connected  by  a 
curtain,  and  usually  defended  in  front,  as  in  the  fortress  it¬ 
self,  by  tenaille,  ravelin,  and  covert- way.  The  flanks,  pro 
tected  by  ditches,  run  straight  upon  the  ravelin,  bastion, 
or  curtain  of  the  main  defenses,  so  that  the  ditch  may  be 
swept  by  the  fire  of  the  latter.  The  flanks  should  not  be 
too  long  for  easy  musketry  range. 

In  most  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  nature,  the  ditch  of 
the  II.-W.  was  united  with  the  ditch  of  the  main  works  by 
being  cut  through  the  glacis  and  covert- way,  but  in  mod¬ 
ern  works  the  H.-W.  is  constructed  entirely  beyond  the 
glacis,  as  the  annexed  figure  shows.  The  masonry  wall  is 
shown  in  the  figure  by  a  thick  black  line  at  the  head  of  the 
H.-W.  and  immediately  beyond  the  glacis,  but  at  times  it  is 
merely  a  straight  wall  thrown  across,  as  in  the  dotted  line. 

Occasionally,  H.-W.  are  very  useful;  but  modern  engi¬ 
neers  generally  prefer  constructing  detached  and  advanced 
works.  A  double  H.-W.  becomes  a  Crown-work  (q. v.). 

HORNY  TIS'SUES:  formerly  regarded  as  extremely 
simple  in  structure,  and  as  only  different  forms  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  which  the  term  keratin  (from  keras,  a  horn)  was 
applied.  Recent  investigations,  however,  show  that  the 
parts  which  consist  of  horny  tissue — e.g.,  the  persistent 
horns  of  the  ruminants,  the  epidermis,  the  nails,  claws,  and 
hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  etc. — have  a  somewhat 
complicated,  and,  in  some  respects,  variable  structure, 
though  they  are  so  far  analogous  to  one  another  that  they 
proceed  from  nucleated  cells  which  are  not  morphologi¬ 
cally  developed  like  the  cells  of  most  other  organs,  but 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  dry  up  and  are  only  agglutinated 
together  by  an  intercellular  substance.  In  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  they  also  closely  resemble  one  another,  for 
when  compared  with  other  tissues  they  all  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur,  in  combination  with  a  substance  whose 
origin  from,  or  affinity  with  the  pro- 
teine  bodies  (q.v.),  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  from  their  behavior  toward  cer¬ 
tain  reagents  (the  caustic  alkalies  and 
the  mineral  and  acetic  acids,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  and  their  percentage  compo¬ 
sition. 

The  accompanying  figure  repre¬ 
sents  a  longitudinal  section  of  cow’s 
horn  (magnified  410  diameters)  taken 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  kept 
for  four  hours  in  concentrated  potash 

— _ _  solution,  to  which  water  was  then 

a  celY of  the  underlayer;  added.  If,  however,  a  section  of  horn 
6,i:ell  of  the  upper  layer;  jg  examiued  in  its  natural  state,  it 
i,  nucleus  of  the  la  er.  appears  to  consist  of  numberless  bun¬ 
dles  of  fine  threads  lying  side  by  side.  After  the  addition 
of  the  potash  solution,  these  bundles  are  seen  to  unfold 
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into  little  plates,  which  gradually  expand  into  the  regulat 
nucleated  cells  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  cellular  structure  of  hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise¬ 
shell,  etc.,  maybe  exhibited  iu  a  similar  manner.  It  is  to 
the  histo-chemical  investigations  of  Mulder  and  Donders 
that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  these  tissues:  they  seem  to  have  established  that  every 
horny  tissue  contains  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  sub¬ 
stances — 1.  The  substance  of  the  cell-membranes,  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  of  solution  in  alkalies,  and  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  tissue;  2.  The  cell-contents,  which 
dissolve  more  readily  in  alkalies;  and  3.  A  connecting,  or 
true  intercellular  substance. 

These  tissues  have  been  submitted  to  ultimate  analysis, 
after  having  been  previously  digested  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  The  analogy  of  their  composition  is  shown  in 
the  following  tabular  view: 


Hair. 

Horse’s 

Hoof. 

Cow’s 

Horn. 

Nails. 

Epi¬ 

dermis. 

Whale¬ 

bone. 

Tor¬ 

toise- 

shell. 

Carbon  .... 

50  65 

51*41 

51*03 

51-09 

50-28 

51-86 

54*89 

Hydrogen.  .. 

636 

6  96 

6-80 

6-82 

676 

6-87 

6-56 

Nitrogen . 

1714 

17-46 

1624 

1690 

1721 

1570 

16-77 

Oxygen . 

2085 

19  94 

22-51 

22  39 

25-01 

21-97 

19-56 

Sulphur . 

5-00 

423 

342 

280 

0-74 

360 

2-22 

These  tissues  differ  slightly  in  the  quantity  of  inorganic 
matter  which  they  contain,  but  the  difference  does  not 
vary  much  beyond  1  per  cent. 

Hair  yields  from  0*54  to  1*85  percent,  of  ash,  containing, 
among  other  ingredients,  peroxide  of  iron  and  a  little  silica. 
In  feathers,  the  quantity  of  silica  is  considerable,  and  it  is 
doubtless  to  this  constituent  that  the  shaft  in  a  great 
measure  owes  its  strength  and  hardness. 

HORODENKA,  hb-rd-den'fcd:  town  of  the  Austrian  Em 
pire,  province  of  E.  Galicia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Dniester, 
106  m.  s.e.  from  Lemberg.  Pop.  (1879)  10,226. 

HOROGRAPHY,  n.  hd-rog'rd-fi  [Gr.  fiord,  an  hour. 
grapho,  I  write]:  an  account  or  description  of  the  hours. 

HOROLOGE,  n.  hor'6-lqj  [F.  horologe — from  L.  horo 
log  mm,  a  clock  or  sun-dial — from  Gr.  fiord,  an  hour;  logos, 
a  word]:  any  instrument  for  measuring  time;  a  watch. 
Hor'olog'ic,  a.  - loj'ik ,  or  Hor'olog  ical,  a.  ikdl,  per¬ 
taining  to  horology  or  time-keepers;  in  hot.,  applied  to 
flowers  which  open  and  close  at  certain  hours.  Horology, 
n.  ho  rbl'd-ji,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  construction 
of  clocks  and  watches.  Horot  ogtst,  n.  -jlst,  one  versed 
in. 
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HOROL'OGY :  branch  of  applied  science  that  relates  to 
measurement  of  time.  Even  in  the  period  when  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modern  conception  of  it,  as  measured  by 
hours,  and  minutes,  and  seconds,  was  unknown,  progress 
was  early  made  in  the  measurement  of  larger  periods  of 
time,  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  for  though  it 
is  now  known  that  the  movements  of  the  more  conspicuous 
heavenly  bodies  do  not  afford  accurate  marks  for  equable 
measurement  of  time,  those  movements  were  for  practical 
objects,  sufficient,  or  afforded  at  least  the  best  measure  then 
applicable.  Thus,  time  was  early  divided  into  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  constellations; 
into  months,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  relatively 
to  the  sun’s  place  in  the  heavens;  and  into  days,  by  the 
alternate  light  and  darkness  caused  by  the'  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  sun.  It  was  long  before  any  accurate  mea¬ 
sure  was  found  for  a  division  of  the  day  itself.  The 
earliest  measure  for  this  purpose  that  we  can  trace  is  the 
shadow  of  an  upright  object,  which  gave  a  rough  measure 
of  time  by  the  variations  in  its  length  and  position.  This 
suggested  the  invention  of  sun-dials  (see  Dial).  Another 
early  method  for  the  measurement  of  short  periods  of  time 
was  by  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  dropping  from 
one  vessel  into  another:  instruments  on  this  principle  were 
called  Clepsydrae  (see  Clepsydra).  The  running  of  fine 
sand  from  one  vessel  into  another  was  found  to  afford  a, 
more  certain  measure :  see  Hour-glass.  King  Alfred  is  said 
to  have  observed  the  lapse  of  time  by  noting  the  gradual 
shortening  of  a  lighted  candle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  invention  of  the 
modern  clock:  the  earliest  of 
which  we  have  a  complete  de¬ 
scription,  perhaps  the  earliest 
distinctly  superior  to  the  rude 
machines  above  mentioned, 
was  the  clock  of  Henry  Vic  or 
De  Wyck,  a  German,  erected 
in  the  tower  of  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.,  King  of  France, 

1379.  In  this  simple  clock,  as 
the  weight  A  tends  to  uncoil 
the  cord  and  set  in  motion  the 
cylinder  B  round  its  axis,  the 
motion  will  be  successively 
communicated  to  the  various 
toothed  wheels  in  the  figure, 
and  finally  to  the  crown-wheel 
or  escapement-wheel,  I;  the 
teeth  of  which  so  act  on  the 
two  small  levers  or  pallets, 
i,  h,  projecting  from,  and 
forming  part  of  the  suspended 
upright  spindle  or  vertical 
axis,  KM,  on  which  is  fixed  the  regulator  or  balance,  LL, 
that  an  alternating  or  vibratorv,  instead  of  a  circular,  mo- 


Fig.  1.— De  Wyck’s  Clock. 
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tion  of  the  balance  itself  is  the  result.  The  hands  of  the 
clock  are  attached  to  the  wheel  N,  also  set  in  motion  by  the 
cylinder  B.  Now,  unless  there  were  some  check  upon  the 
motion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  heavy  weight  A  would  go 
rapidly  to  the  ground,  causing  the  wheels  to  rotate,  the 
balance  to  vibrate,  and  the  hands  to  go  round  with  increas¬ 
ing  velocity.  In  order  to  prevent  this  rapid  unwinding  of 
the  clock-work,  and  adjust  it  to  the  more  deliberate 
measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in  De  Wyck’s  clock, 
loaded  with  two  weights,  m ,  m ;  and  the  further  these  are 
removed  from  the  axis  or  spindle,  KM,  the  more  heavily 
they  will  resist  and  counteract  the  escapement  of  the 
levers,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  escapement- 
wheel,  till  the  clock  be  brought  to  go  neither  too  quick  nor 
too  slow. 


The  above  construction  is  probably  the  basis  of  all  the 
principal  time-keeping  machines  in  the  16th  c.  The  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  horology  is  marked  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  it  of  the  pendulum  (q.v.)  as  a  regulating  power. 
This  was  effected  by  Huygens  (q.v.)  about  1657.  This  phi¬ 
losopher,  in  adapting  the  pendulum  to  the  machinery  pre¬ 
viously  invented,  had  little  more  to  do  than  simply  to  add 
a  new  wheel  to  the  movement,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  place 
the  crown-wheel  and  spindle  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a 
perpendicular  position,  that  the  lower  arm  of  the  balance — 
then  of  course  perpendicular,  instead  of  horizontal,  as  in 
De  Wyck’s  clock — might  be  extended,  as  it  were,  down¬ 
ward,  and  thus,  in  fact,  be  converted  into  a  pendulum. 

The  principal  of  construction  adopted  by  Huygens, 
from  the  peculiar  action  of  the  levers  and  spindle,  re¬ 
quired  a  light  pendulum  and  great  arcs  of  oscillation;  and 
though,  to  secure  isochronous  vibration  in  these  large  arcs, 
the  ingenious  device  of  constraining  the  motion  in  a  cy¬ 
cloidal  curve  was  resorted  to,  yet  the  consequence  was,  as 
has  been  remarked,  that  ‘  Huygens’s  clock  governed  the 
pendulum,  whereas  the  pendulum  ought  to  govern  the 
clock.’  About  ten  years  afterward,  the  celebrated  Robert 
Hooke  (q.v.)  invented  an  escapement,  which  enabled  a 
less  maintaining  power  to  carry  a  heavier  pendulum.  The 
pendulum,  too,  making  smaller  arcs  of  vibration,  was  less 
resisted  by  the  air,  therefore  performed  its  motion  with 
greater  regularity.  This  device  is  called  the  crutch  or  anchor 
escapement.  It  was  brought  by 
Hooke  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Soc.  1666;  and  was  practically  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  art  of  clock¬ 
making  by  Clement,  a  London 
clockmaker,  1680.  It  is  the  form 
still  usual  in  ordinary  clocks.  It 
regulates  the  motion  as  follows: 
The  pendulum  is  fixed  at  A,  and 
hangs  down  behind  the  pallet- 
wheel  (the  last  of  the  train  of 
wheel-work),  which  revolves  in  the 
direction  of  BC,  under  the  action  of  the  weight;  B  and  C 
are  the  pallets.  When  the  pendulum  swings  to  the  left. 


SO 
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AC  rises,  and  a  tooth  escapes  from  C,  while  another  falls 
on  the  outside  of  B,  and,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  pallet  B, 
this  latter  recoils  during  the  remainder  of  the  swing.  The 
same  thing  occurs  on  the  pendulum’s  return;  the  arm  AB 
rises,  a  tooth  escapes  from  B,  and  another  falls  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  C,  and  is  pushed  backward  by  it  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  swing.  The  revolution  of  D  is  thus  regu¬ 
larly  retarded,  one  tooth  being  allowed  to  escape  for  every 
two  oscillations— i.e.,  every  two  seconds — and  as  the  wheel 
contains  30  teeth,  it  performs  one  revolution  per  minute 
(the  seconds  hand  is  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axle  of 
this  wheel).  During  a  portion  of  each  contact  between 
the  pallets  and  teeth,  the  onward  pressure  of  the  wheel 
gives  an  additional  impetus  to  the  pendulum,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  friction,  which  would  otherwise  bring  it  to  a 
stand. 

The  only  defect  of  this  escapement  is  the  recoil,  and 
various  modifications  have  been  devised  to  obviate  this.  The 
first  and  most  successful  was  made 
by  George  Graham,  English  watch¬ 
maker  iu  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
c. ,  and  his  approved  form  is  called 
the  dead  ’scapement  or  dead-beat  es¬ 
capement  (fig.  3).  Here  the  outer 
surface  of  B  and  inner  of  C  are  arcs 
of  circles,  whose  centre  is  A,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that 
there  can  be  no  recoil.  This  escape¬ 
ment  is  adopted  in  time-keepers 
when  accuracy  is  required.  Other 
inventions,  as  the  detached  escapement,  the  pin-wheel  escape¬ 
ment  in  various  forms,  and  the  gravity  escapement  (described 
below),  though  very  efficient,  have  not  come  into  general 
use. 

In  the  great  clock  in  the  new  houses  of  parliament  at 
Westminster,  the  pendulum  is  more  than  13  ft.  long,  to 
beat  2  seconds,  and  its  bob  weighs  6  cwts.  The  motion  is 
kept  up  by  a  remontoir  or  gravity  escapement.  On  each  side 
of  the  pendulum  rod  a  small  metallic  hammer  is  hung 
upon  a  peg.  ‘  The  swinging  of  the  pendulum  first  draws 
out  a  little  bolt,  that  stopped  the  turning  of  a  wheel;  the 
wheel  then  goes  round,  under  the  influence  of  the  weight, 
lifting  one  of  the  little  hammers  as  it  does  so,  until  it  is 
caught  by  another  bolt.  The  hammer-head  next  falls  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  strikes  the  pendulum-rod  just  as  it  is 
in  the  act  of  descending,  communicating  the  force  of  its 
blow  to  quicken  the  movement;  the  same  thing  is  after¬ 
ward  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vibration,  and 
then  again  on  the  same  side;  so  going  on  alternately.’  The 
push  thus  given  is  evidently  unvarying.  The  wheel  has 
three  stops  and  cogs  on  it,  and  goes  once  round  in  three 
beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  in  six  seconds.  With  this  con¬ 
trivance  4  it  is  found  that  all  the  teeth  of  the  several  wheels 
may  be  rough,  just  as  turned  out  from  the  casting,  and  the 
clock  will  nevertheless  keep  better  time  than  it  would  have 
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done  with  the  most  perfectly  finished  teeth  under  other 
arrangements.’ 

The  gradual  perfection  of  the  clock  required  also  im¬ 
provements  in  the  pendulum  (see  Pendulum). 

The  improvements  in  the  escapement  and  the  pendulum 
above  referred  to  bring  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
clock, as  a  time-keeping  instrument,  to  the  point  which  it  has 
attained  at  the  present  day.  But  tlie  art  of  horology  would 
be  incomplete  unless  there  were  some  standard,  independ¬ 
ent  of  individual  mechanical  contrivances,  to  which  all 
may  be  referred,  and  by  which  the  errors  of  each — which 
must  exist  in  the  most  perfect  human  contrivances — may 
be  corrected.  The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
still,  as  of  old.  the  only  standard  for  a  general  measure¬ 
ment  of  time,  affording  as  they  do  marks  of  unvarying 
certainty,  to  be  read  by  all  alike;  and  clocks  and  other 
mechanical  contrivances  are  individual  and  imperfect 
measures  of  the  intervals,  to  be  trusted  only  until  there  is 
a  new  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  certain  and 
public  signals  of  the  heavens.  These  signals  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  read  only  by  persons  furnished  with  the  proper  ap 
paratus,  and  instructed  in  its  use.  This  is  done  in  obser¬ 
vatories,  and  there  are  now  in  various  civilized  countries 
sufficient  opportunities  of  setting  clocks  by  a  communica¬ 
tion  more  or  less  direct  with  observatories.  When  these 
are  not  to  be  had,  the  sun-dial  may  still  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  means  of  approximation  to  the  correct  time. 
The  time  which  a  clock  ought  to  mark  is  mean  time,  for 
the  definition  of  which  see  Day.  The  mean  time  at  any 
place  depends  on  the  longitude.  Supposing  a  clock  to  be 
set  at  Greenwich  (England)  mean  time,  a  clock  keeping 
mean  time  of  any  place  will  be  4  minutes  faster  for  every 
degree  of  longitude  e.  of  Greenwich,  and  4  miuutes  slower 
for  every  degree  w.  Since  the  introduction  of  railways, 
clocks  are  usually  set,  within  Great  Britain,  to  Greenwich 
mean  time. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  railroad  and  tele¬ 
graph  systems  of  the  United  States  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  emphasized  the  anomalies  of  existing  time  stand¬ 
ards.  Travellers,  railroad  and  telegraph  authorities,  and 
business  communities  were  inconvenienced  by  the  con¬ 
fusion  caused  by  the  differences  in  local  standards,  the 
running  of  trains  by  local  time  on  different  roads,  and  the 
various  standards  observed  on  a  single  route.  Scientists 
individually  and  in  corporate  capacities  urged  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  and  advantages  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  reckon¬ 
ing  time.  Among  these,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Dowd  soughl 
to  provide  a  remedy  as  early  as  1860.  He  patiently  ela¬ 
borated  a  system  of  longitudinal  time  applicable  to  al] 
parts  of  the  country,  and  first  submitted  his  ideas  to  a  rad- 
road  convention  in  New  York  1869,  Oct.  At  that  time  the 
differences  in  local  time  between  the  e.  coast  of  Me.  and 
San  Francisco  was  4  hours,  and  there  were  70  railroad 
time  standards  and  80  or  more  local  standards  in  operation 
—over  100  in  all,  and  each  one  differing  from  the  others. 
His  very  detailed  plans  were  based  on  the  establishment  oi 
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four  time  belts,  located  15  degrees  apart,  with  Washington 
time  as  the  prime  meridian.  This  was  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  various  objections 
were  raised  against  parts  of  the  plans.  Prof.  Dowd  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  computations  and  efforts  to  enlist  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  railroad  authorities,  and  modified  his 
plans  to  meet  their  practical  wants.  In  1873  committees 
of  the  Hew  England,  Western,  and  Southern  railway  as¬ 
sociations  agreed  to  his  system  modified,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  75th  meridian  the  prime  standard,  instead  of  Washing- 
on.  In  1875;  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Office,  Sanford  Fleming,  of  the  American  Soc.  of  Civil 
Engineers,  J.  Raymond  Edmands,  of  Harvard  Univ.,  Prof. 
J.  K.  Rees,  of  Columbia  College,  D.  H.  Bates,  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  other  specialists, 
agreed  on  the  four-time- belt  plan,  based  on  the  75th  (near 
Philadelphia),  90th  (near  St.  Louis),  105th  (near  Denver), 
and  l‘20th  (near  Virginia  City,  Nev.),  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  would  give  exactly  one  hour’s  difference  in  clock 
time  between  each  of  these  four  points.  Each  meridian 
was  intended  to  set  the  time  for  the  belt  7£°  each  side  of  it. 
In  this  form  the  scheme  was  indorsed  by  the  leading  scien¬ 
tific  societies  of  the  country,  recommended  to  the  National 
Railroad  Time  Convention,  and  by  it  referred  to  its  sec., 
W.  F.  Allen,  for  expert  consideration.  On  his  favorable 
report  the  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  new  time  went  into 
operation  at  noon  on  Sunday,  1883,  Nov.  18.  Beyond  the 
four  time-belts  in  the  United  States,  known  as  the  Eastern, 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  time  standards,  there  is  a 
fifth — the  Intercolonial,  for  the  railroads  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  far  as 
Quebec,  all  being  e.  of  the  75th  meridian. 

The  methods  by  which  time  is  determined  in  obser¬ 
vatories  belong  to  the  details  of  practical  astronomy.  For 
the  more  ready  transmission  of  correct  time  to  the  public, 
there  is  at  some  observatories  a  ball  which  is  dropped  by 
means  of  electricity  precisely  at  an  hour  fixed  and  publicly 
known;  from  this  clocks  and  watches  maybe  set  daily. 
By  an  ingenious  device  of  recent  years,  public  clocks  in  a 
town  can  be  kept  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  mean-time  clock  in  the  observatory.  This  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  an  electric  connection,  and  a  modification  of 
Bain’s  electric  pendulum,  invented  by  R.  L.  Jones,  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  England,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hartnup,  astrono¬ 
mer  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory:  for  description,  see 
Electric  Clock.  The  first  public  application  of  it  was 
to  the  town-hall  clock  in  Liverpool,  when  for  the  first  time 
was  seen  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  great  clock  with  works 
nearly  100  years  old  keeping  time  with  astronomical  accu¬ 
racy.  In  the  same  way,  a  clock  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
by  whose  mechanism  a  gun  is  fired  precisely  at  one  o’clock 
every  day,  is  controlled  by  the  mean  time  clock  in  the  ob¬ 
servatory  on  the  Calton  Hill. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  observatories  per¬ 
forming  this  public  service,  at  Harvard  Univ.  (Cambridge), 
Yale  Univ.  (New  Haven),  Albany,  Allegheny,  Washington, 
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Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  The  Jones  system  is  used;  the 
standard  clock  is  placed  in  the  same  electric  current  with 
the  clocks  to  be  controlled;  and  a  helix  in  each  clock  to 
be  regulated,  alternately  encircles  two  magnets  attached 
to  the  pendulum,  which  magnets  are  alternately  attracted 
and  repelled  by  the  helix.  In  some  cities,  e.g.,  Boston 
and  New  York,  the  exact  instant  of  noon  is  indicated  by 
a  ball  dropping,  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  from  a 
flagstaff  on  a  conspicuous  building. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  alarm,  or  when  the  striking- 
mechanism  of  the  clock  was  first  applied.  The  alarm  was 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood,  tp  arouse  them  to 
morning  devotions.  The  first  striking-clock  probably  an¬ 
nounced  the  hpur  by  a  single  blow,  as  they  still  do  in 
churches  to  avoid  noise.  During  the  17th  e.  there  exist¬ 
ed  a  great  taste  for  striking-clocks,  and  hence  a  great 
variety  of  them.  Several  of  Tompion’s  clocks  not  only 
struck  the  quarters  on  eight  bells,  but  also  the  hour  after 
each  quarter;  at  twelve  o’clock  44  blows  were  struck;  and 
between  twelve  and  one,  no  less  than  113.  Many  struck 
the  hour  twice,  like  that  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand,  London. 

The  striking  part  of  a  clock  is  rather  a  peculiar  and 
intricate  piece  of  mechanism.  In  ordinary  clocks  the  im¬ 
pelling  power  is  a  weight  similar  to  that  which  moves  the 
time-measuring  mechanism  itself ;  but  the  pressure  of  this 
weight  on  the  striking  machinery  is  permitted  to  come 
into  play  only  at  stated  periods  in  the  course  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  time-keeping  apparatus — viz.,  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  every  hour  (or  half-hour)  when  the  minute- wheel, 
which  revolves  once  in  an  hour,  and  carries  the  minute- 
hand  of  the  clock  with  it,  brings  it  into  action  by  the 
temporary  release  of  a  catch  or  detent,  permitting  the 
weight  wound  up  on  the  cylinder  of  the  striking  appa¬ 
ratus  to  run  down  for  a  little,  in  doing  which  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to  strike  the  bell.  Whether 
the  strokes  shall  be  one  or  many,  is  determined  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  intricate  action  of  two  pieces  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  one  called  a  snail,  from  its  form  or  outline,  with 
12  steps,  and  the  other  a  rack,  with  12  teeth.  The  time 
during  which  the  striking-weight  is  allowed  to  descend 
varies  according  to  the  turning  of  the  12  steps  of  the 
SDail  on  its  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  12  teeth  of  the 
rack,  at  different  hours  of  the  day;  being  sometimes  only 
long  enough  to  permit  one  blow  to  be  given  by  the  ham¬ 
mer  on  the  bell,  and  at  another  time  long  enough  for  12 
such  blows. 

HOROMETRY,  n.  hd-rom'e-tri  [Gr.  lriora,  an  hour, 
metron,  a  measure] :  the  art  or  practice  of  measuring 
time.  Horometrical,  a.  hor'd-mefri-kdl,  pertaining  to. 

HOROPTER,  hd-rdp'ter  [Gr.  horos,  a  boundary;  opter , 
one  who  sees].  By  fixating  some  distant  object,  one  may 
see  two  images  of  any  small  object  held  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes,  while  but  one  image  of  the  distant  object 
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is  perceived.  In  the  first  case  the  two  images  belonging 
to  either  eye  are  located  in  different  positions  and  the 
object  is  seen  double.  In  the  latter  case  the  two  images 
are  also  present  but  they  have  an  identical  location,  and 
the  object  is  seen  single.  With  any  definite  position  of 
the  eyes  and  body  in  relation  to  external  objects,  most 
objects  in  the  visual  field  may  with  practice  be  seen 
double,  while  certain  objects  must  necessarily  be  seen 
single.  The  horopter  refers  to  all  positions  in  space 
where  objects  must  necessarily  be  seen  single  when  the 
eyes  and  the  body  are  in  some  definite  position.  The 
horopter  thus  varies  with  the  position  of  the  eyes.  The 
experimental  determination  of  the  various  horopters  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and  has  not  as  yet  been  completed. 

HOROSCOPE,  n.  hor'd-slcop  [F.  horoscope,  a  horoscope 
or  ascendant  at  nativity — from  L.  horos'copus — from  Gr. 
liora,  an  hour;  sTcopeo ,  I  view  or  consider] :  in  astrol.,  a 
representation  of  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  a  given 
time,  as  at  the  hour  of  birth.  Horoscopy,  n.  ho-ros'ko'pi, 
divination  by  the  stars;  calculation  of  nativities.  See 
Astrology. 

HORRIBLE,  a.  hor'ri-bl  [F.  horrible — from  L.  horrib'- 
ilis,  dreadful — from  horrere,  to  stand  on  end,  to  bristle, 
to  shake  or  shiver]  :  exciting  horror ;  shocking ;  hideous ; 
terrible.  Hor'ribly,  ad.  -bit.  Hor'ribleness,  n.  -bl-nes. 
Horrid,  a.  hor'rid  [L.  horndus,  rough,  bristly] :  that  does 
or  may  excite  horror;  hideous;  gloomy;  terrible;  offen¬ 
sive.  Hor'ridly,  ad.  -It.  IIor'ridness,  n.  Horrif'ic,  a. 
-rtf 'ilc  [L.  facto,  I  make] :  causing  horror.  Hor'rify,  v. 
-ri-fi,  to  strike  with  horror;  to  render  horrible.  Hor'- 
rifying,  imp.  Hor'rified,  pp.  -fid.  Hor'ripila'tion,  n. 
-pil-d'shun  [L.  pilo,  I  peel  or  pull  off  the  hair]  :  the 
peculiar  shuddering  sensation,  resulting  chiefly  from  sud¬ 
den  fright  or  from  horror,  familiarly  called  ‘hair  stand¬ 
ing  on  end/  or  ‘curdling  of  the  blood.’  Horror,  n.  hor'rer 
[L.  horror,  a  shaking,  a  trembling]  :  an  excessive  degree 
of  fear  with  a  shuddering;  extreme  dread  or  terror 
mixed  with  detestation;  gloom;  dreariness;  that  which 
excites  horror.  Hor'rors,  n.  plu.  -rerz,  the  painful  sensa¬ 
tion  of  prostration  felt  by  the  drunkard  deprived  of 
liquor. 

HORROCKS,  hor'olcs,  Jeremiah:  abt.  1619-1641,  Jan. 
3;  b.  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  England:  astronomer 
of  remarkable  genius,  generally  known  as  the  first  ob¬ 
server  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  an  account  of  which  phe¬ 
nomenon  he  has  given  in  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  Venus 
in  Sole  visa.  He  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
1632,  May  18;  and  was  appointed  1639  to  the  curacy  of 
Hoole,  Lancashire,  in  which  village  he  made  his  famous 
observation  (1639,  Nov.  24,  o.s.),  while  a  mere  youth. 
His  death  was  sudden,  on  the  day  before  an  intended 
journey,  having  promised  to  visit  his  chief  friend,  Wil¬ 
liam  Crabtree.  Dr.  Wallis,  his  contemporary,  informs  us 
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that  Horrocks  at  the  time  of  his  death  ‘had  not  completed 
his  23d  year.’  The  death  of  this  youth  had  long  been 
recognized  as  a  great  loss  to  science.  With  little  pecu¬ 
niary  resources,  and  amid  many  difficulties,  he  had  pur¬ 
sued  his  purpose  of  self-education.  Hearne,  in  his  memo¬ 
randa,  tells  us  how  Horrocks  was  called  away  during  his 
observation  of  the  transit  (it  was  on  a  Sunday),  ‘to  his 
devotions  and  duty  at  church;’  to  which  interruption  the 
astronomer  thus  alludes  in  his  treatise:  'Ad  majora 
avocatus,  quce  ob  hcec  parerga  negligi  non  decuit.’  The 
transit  had  been  overlooked  by  Kepler,  but  predicted  by 
Horrocks  on  calculations  that  he  had  made.  He  returned 
from  his  church  in  time  to  witness  the  forecast  verified 
fully  (3.15-3.45  p.m.).  It  was  the  first  transit  of  Venus 
ever  observed,  one  predicted  by  Kepler  eight  years  before 
having  been  invisible  in  Europe.  NewTton,  in  the  Prin- 
cipia,  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the  value  of  Hor- 
rocks’s  astronomical  work,  especially  commending  his 
lunar  theory  as  the  most  ingenious  yet  brought  forward; 
adding,  ‘and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  most  accurate  of  all.’ 
Horrocks  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  scientific  men 
of  the  17th  c. ;  the  observation  of  the  transit  being 
regarded  as  not  the  most  important  of  his  astronomical 
achievements.  Hevelius  printed  the  Venus  in  Sole  visa, 
which  first  appeared  in  Germany  (1662).  In  1672,  Hor- 
rocks’s  fragmentary  works  wrere  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Soc.,  being  edited  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
with  the  title  Jeremice  Borroccii  Opera  Posthuma,  etc. 
The  name  of  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  long  forgotten,  except 
by  astronomers,  is  now,  ‘after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
centuries,’  engraven  on  marble  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

HORRY,  awr-e',  Peter:  date  of  birth  and  death  un¬ 
known  ;  b.  probably  in  S.  C. :  revolutionary  soldier.  Early 
in  1776  he  connected  himself  with  the  partisan  command 
of  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  and  subsequently  attained  the 
rank  of  brig.gen.  After  the  war  he  applied  himself  to 
collecting  material  about  the  public  and  military  career 
of  his  famous  commander,  and  with  the  Rev.  Mason  L. 
Weems,  published  a  Life  of  Marion  (Philadelphia,  1824), 
which  went  through  many  editions. 

HOR'SA.  See  Anglo-Saxons. 

HORS  DE  COMBAT,  hor'de-'kong'bd  [F.  hors,  out;  de, 
of;  combat,  the  fight] :  disabled  from  fighting  by  wounds 
or  injuries,  or  prevented  from  battle  by  strategy. 

HORSE,  n.  hors  [Icel.  hross;  Ger.  ross,  a  horse;  Norw. 
liors,  a  mare]:  a  well-known  domestic  animal;  cavalry;  a 
wooden  frame  with  legs;  a  large  stool  or  tressel:  V.  to 
work  or  furnish  with  a  horse  or  horses;  to  ride  or  sit  on 
anything  astride:  Adj.  applied  to  something  large  and 
coarse.  Hors'ing,  imp.  Horsed,  pp.  horst.  Horseback, 
n.  the  state  of  being  on  a  horse;  the  posture  of  riding  on 
a  horse.  Horse-breaker,  one  wrho  tames  and  trains  young 
horses  for  the  saddle  or  draught.  Horse- courser,  n. 
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hors-Tcor'ser  [OF.  couracier,  a  broker]  :  a  dealer  in  horses. 
Horse-dealer,  a  trader  in  horses.  Horse-drench,  a 
drastic  purge  for  a  horse;  the  horn  by  which  it  is  admin¬ 
istered.  IIorse-fly,  a  large  fly  which  stings  horses  and 
sucks  their  blood  (see  Forest-fly).  Horse  Guards,  a 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  British  household  troops  (see 
Horse-Guards,  Royal.  The  Horse  Guards,  in  White¬ 
hall,  London,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army,  and 
the  chief  administrative  department  of  military  affairs 
— so  called  from  two  mounted  sentries  at  the  entrance: 
the  word  conventionally  signifies  the  military  authorities 
at  the  head  of  army  affairs,  as  distinguished  from  the 
civil  chief,  the  sec.  of  state  for  war.  Horse-jockey,  one 
who  rides  race  horse;  a  dealer  in  horses.  Horse- 
knackeil  one  who  purchases  diseased  and  worn-out 
horses,  nd  kills  them  in  order  to  manufacture  their  car¬ 
casses  Into  commercial  products.  Horse-leech,  a  variety 
of  leech  ;  .  veterinary  surgeon.  Horse-laugh,  a  loud, 
boisterous  laugh.  Horse-mackerel  :  see  Tunny.  Horse¬ 
man,  n.  rider  on  horseback ;  one  skilled  in  riding. 
Horsemanship,  n.  the  art  of  riding  or  managing  horses. 
Hodse-p^wer,  the  commercial  unit  of  power.  It  is  equal 
to  33,000  foot  pounds  of  energy  expended  in  one  minute 
or  550  foot  pounds  per  second.  Its  electrical  equivalent 
is  74G  Watts.  Horse-race,  a  running  match  between 
horses  to  test  their  speed  and  endurance  (see  Horse¬ 
racing).  Horse-shoe,  a  curved  iron  plate  nailed  on  the 
feet  of  horses  (see  Horse-shoeing).  Horse-shoe  mag¬ 
net,  an  artificial  magnet  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 
Horse-soldier,  a  soldier  on  horse-back.  Horse-tail,  a 
Turkish  standard;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Equisetum,  ord. 
Equisetdcece  (see  Equisetum).  To  horse- whip,  to  strike 
or  chastise  with  a  riding-whip. 

HORSE  ( Equus )  :  genus  of  pachydermatous  quadru¬ 
peds  of  the  family  Equidce  (q.v.),  or  Solidungula,  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  including  all  the  species  of  the  family, 
though  sometimes  limited  (see  Ass),  to  contain  only  one 
species,  the  most  important  to  man  of  all  animals  that 
are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and  of  draught.  For  the 
principal  zoological  characters,  see  Equhle;  Ass.  The 
native  country  of  the  horse  is  uncertain.  Smne  contend 
for  Asia,  and  some  for  Africa;  some  suppose  that  the 
horse  was  domesticated  first,  in  Egypt,  and  quote  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  support  of  their  opinion,  but  to  no  better  purpose 
than  to  show  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  horse  was 
in  use  as  a  domesticated  and  valued  animal  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians;  while  others  adduce  arguments  not 
more  conclusive  to  show  that  it  was  originally  domesti¬ 
cated  in  the  n.e.  of  Asia ;  some  think  it  probable  that 
Europe  also,  and  even  Britain,  had  indigenous  horses. 
Whether  certain  wild  races  of  Central  Asia  and  n.  Africa 
are  really  indigenous  to  the  regions  in  which  they  are 
found,  or  the  offspring  of  animals  which  have  escaped 
from  domestication,  jikejthqse  of  America;  and  whether 
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the  origin  of  the  domestic  horse  is  to  be  referred  to  one 
original  form,  or  to  several  forms  somewhat  different, 
and  belonging  to  different  countries,  also  are  questions 
uncertain;  and  the  last  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  much  agitated  respecting  the  dog  (q.v.), 
though  the  diversities  are  not  so  great  as  in  that  case. 

The  lips  and  teeth  of  the  horse  adapt  it  for  cropping 
the  short  herbage  of  dry  plains  or  hills,  so  that  it  finds 
abundance  where  an  ox  would  be  very  insufficiently  sup¬ 
plied.  The  feet  also  are  adapted  to  dry  rather  than  to 
soft  or  swampy  ground.  On  soft  ground,  not  only  is  the 
foot  apt  to  sink,  not  being  very  broad,  but  the  horny 
hoof  is  softened,  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  feet  is  the 
result,  as  in  the^^e  of  many  of  the  great  dray-horses  of 
London,  reara the  alluvial  districts  of  e.  England. 
The  horse,  hoover,  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water; 
and  during  the  dry  season,  in  the  hot  plains  of  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  great  troops  of  wild  horses  often  rush  furiously  to 
the  rivers,  and  as  they  approach  the  drinking-place, 
trample  one  another  under  foot,  vast  numbers  of  skele¬ 
tons  remaining  to  bleach  in  the  sun. 

Wild  horses  are  found  on  the  plains  of  Central  Asia. 
Some  also  inhabit  mountains  or  hilly  districts  there  and 
in  n.  Africa.  They  abound  still  more  in  the  grassy  plains 
of  N.  and  S.  America,  though  they  were  introduced  into 
America  by  Europeans;  and  certain  tribes  of  Indians, 
both  in  N.  and  in  S.  America,  have  become  at  least  as 
equestrian  in  their  habits  as  any  of  the  Tartars  of  the 
East.  Wild  horses  are  found  also  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
into  which  they  were  introduced  by  Europeans,  and  a 
peculiar  breed  has  been  found  wild  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 

The  races  or  varieties  of  the  horse  have  an  evident 
relation  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
occur.  Those  of  cold  and  stormy  regions  are  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  rough-haired;  those  of  more  favored  cli¬ 
mates,  large  and  sleek.  There  are  also  differences,  more 
evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  domestication,  according  to 
which  certain  breeds  are  adapted  particularly  to  certain 
kinds  of  work,  some  excelling  in  fleetness,  some  in  en¬ 
durance,  some  in  mere  strength  for  burden  or  draught. 
The  slender  form  of  the  race-horse  or  hunter  contrasts 
almost  as  strongly  with  the  ponderous  solidity  of  the 
dray-horse,  as  the  great  size  of  the  latter  does  with  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  Shetland  pony. 

Wild  horses  congregate  in  troops,  sometimes  small,  but 
sometimes  of  many  hundreds.  The  males  have  fierce  con¬ 
tests  for  the  supremacy,  and  males  that  have  contended 
unsuccessfully  are  often  driven  off  to  a  solitary  life.  On 
the  appearance  of  danger,  the  chief  stallion  of  a  small 
troop  seems  to  direct  the  movements  of  all,  and  even  the 
largest  troops  seem  instinctively  to  move  in  a  kind  of 
concert,  so  that  when  they  are  assailed,  the  stronger  ani¬ 
mals  oppose  the  enemy,  and  protect  the  younger  and 
weaker.  Wolves,  even  when  in  packs,  attack  with  success 
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only  weakened  stragglers,  and  even  the  jaguar  is  repelled. 

In  fighting,  horses  either  raise  themselves  on  theii 
hind-feet,  and  bring  down  the  fore  feet  with  great  force 
on  the  enemy,  or  wheeling  about,  kick  violently  with  the 
hind-feet. 

The  Tarpan  of  Tartary  is  one  of  those  races  of  wild 
horses  sometimes  regarded  as  original,  and  not  descended 
from  domesticated  animals.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  with 
a  black  stripe  along  the  back,  and  black  mane  and  tail. 
The  eye  is  small  and  vicious.  Tarpans  are  sometimes 
caught  by  the  Tartars,  but  are  with  great  difficulty  re¬ 
duced  to  subjection.  In  some  of  the  steppes  of  central 
Asia  are  wild  horses  of  white  or  dappled-gray  color. — 
The  wild  horse  of  S.  America  is  there  called  the  Mustang. 
It  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of  color,  but  bay-brown 
is  the  most  prevalent.  It  is  strong  and  active,  and  is 
often  taken  with  the  lasso,  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  man.  A  curious  method  is  practiced  by  some  Indian 
tribes  of  promptly  subduing  its  wild  nature,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  tractable,  by  blowing  strongly  with  the  mouth  into 
its  nostrils.  By  other  tribes,  it  is  subdued  more  rudely. 
It  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  ere  it  can  recover,  a  man 
gets  upon  its  back,  whom,  when  it  rises,  it  cannot  shake 
off,  and  who  retains  his  seat  until  it  is  quite  submissive. 
The  Koomrah  of  N.  Africa  is  regarded  by  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  as  a  distinct  species  ( E .  hippagrus).  It  has  no 
forelock,  but  woolly  hair  on  the  forehead,  is  of  a  reddish 
bay  color  without  stripe  on  the  back,  or  any  white  about 
the  limbs,  has  limbs  of  a  somewhat  ass-like  shape,  and 
the  tail  covered  with  short  hair  for  several  inches  at  the 
root.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  mountainous  regions. 

Of  domestic  varieties  and  breeds  of  the  horse,  the 
number  is  very  great,  almost  every  country  or  consider¬ 
able  district  having  one  or  more  of  its  own,  and  par¬ 
ticular  breeds  being  valued  for  their  fitness  for  particular 
purposes.  The  breeds  are  also  continually  varied  by 
crossing,  and  great  improvements  have  thus  been  effected. 
The  superior  fleetness  of  the  English  race-horse  and  en¬ 
durance  of  the  hunter  are  ascribed  to  the  crossing  of  the 
old  English  breed  of  light-limbed  horse  with  the  Arabian ; 
and  the  English  dray-horse,  remarkable  for  its  great  size 
and  strength,  in  like  manner,  owes  much  of  its  excellence 
to  the  crossing  of  the  largest  old  English  breed  of 
draught-horse  with  the  Flemish.  A  breed  produced  by 
crossing  one  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  English  draught- 
horse  with  the  race-horse,  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for 
carriage-horses.  N.  America  has  a  breed  of  light-limbed 
horses,  remarkable  for  fast  trotting.  The  Suffolk  Punch 
has  been  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of 
draught-horses  employed  in  Britain  for  ordinarf  farm- 
work.  The  Clydesdale  Horse  is  also  one  of  the  best  breeds 
of  this  class,  and  is  an  improvement  on  an  older  breed. 
Numerous  breeds  of  smaller  size,  ponies ,  have  long  existed 
in  almost  all  countries.  The  Shetland  Pony ,  which,  com- 
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pared  with  the  dray-horse,  is  like  a  pocket  edition  of  a 
book  beside  a  great  folio,  is  most  prized  when  most 
diminutive,  and  sometimes  does  not  much  exceed  a  large 
dog  in  stature.  A  strong  man  has  been  seen  to  lift  one 
with  his  arm:  and  to  ride  on  its  back  while  he  walked 
with  his  feet  on  each  side  on  the  ground.  The  Shetland 
pony  is,  however,  very  hardy,  and  remarkably  strong. 

The  Arabian  horse  has  long  been  the  object  of  untiring 
care  and  attention,  and  to  this  much  of  the  excellence  of 
the  race  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed.  The  regard  of  the 
Arab  for  his  horse  has  long  been  famous.  Very  similai 
in  some  respects  to  the  Arabian  is  the  Barbary  horse, 
highly  prized  in  w.  Europe  before  the  Arabian  was  known 
there,  and  from  the  name  of  which  is  derived  the  English 
word  barb. 

The  horse  has  been  used  from  most  remote  ages  both 
for  riding  and  for  drawing  carriages;  but  rather  for 
pomp  or  pleasure,  the  chase,  and  war,  than  for  agricul¬ 
tural  or  other  labors,  for  which  oxen  and  other  animals 
were  for  a  long  time  more  generally  employed.  The  horse 
is  an  animal  of  no  little  intelligence,  docility,  and  affec¬ 
tionateness1;  qualities  of  which  the  display  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  general  and  perfect,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
cruel  treatment  so  commonly  practiced  in  ‘breaking’  and 
otherwise.  The  horse  has  a  strong  memory  of  places,  and 
finds  again  readily  a  road  which  it  has  once  travelled 
before.  Its  caution  in  advancing  on  swampy  ground  has 
often  excited  admiration.  It  seems  often  to  enter  with  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  into  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged: 
the  war-horse  evidently  delights  in  the  martial  music  and 
military  movements  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed; 
the  racer  and  the  hunter  seem  to  know  the  object  of  their 
exertions,  and  to  be  as  keenly  bent  upon  it  as  their  rid¬ 
ers;  and  the  draught-horse  often  exhibits  much  acquired 
expertness  in  situations  of  considerable  difficulty.  In¬ 
stances  are  on  record  of  the  remarkable  display  of  intel¬ 
ligence  also  in  such  things  as  the  opening  of  doors,  corn- 
chests,  etc. ;  and  two  instances  are  known  of  horses  'which 
have  learned  to  turn  the  tap  of  a  water-barrel  in  order  to 
obtain  water,  one  of  which  also  ended  by  shutting  it 
again.  A  horse  has  been  seen  to  procure  a  supply  of 
apples  in  an  orchard  by  throwing  himself  forcibly  against 
the  trees  and  shaking  them. 

The  flesh  of  the  horse  is  used  as  food  in  some  coun¬ 
tries.  Its  use  has  recently  found  advocates  in  France  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe  (see  Hippophagy).  It  is  sold 
in  London  as  food  for  dogs  and  cats.  Mares’  milk  is 
much  used  by  some  of  the  tribes  whose  chief  wealth 
consists  in  their  horses:  and  the  Kalmucks  subject  it  to 
fermeiftation,  and  distil  from  it  a  kind  of  spirit.  The 
hide  of  horses  is  made  into  leather,  is  used  for  covering 
large  office  and  board-room  tables,  etc.  The  long  hair  of 
the  mane  and  tail  is  used  for  making  haircloth,  stuffing 
mattresses,  etc. 
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F ossil  Horse. — The  remains  of  the  horse  have  been  long 
noticed  associated  with  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  extinct  quadrupeds,  in  the  drift  formations  and 
ossiferous  caverns  in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  the  old. 
Their  occurrence  in  America  is  more  remarkable,  from 
that  continent  presenting  no  specimens  of  the  horse  when 
it  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  Cuvier  was  unable,  in 
the  fragments  that  he  examined,  to  see  any  difference 
from  the  similar  portions  of  the  existing  species.  Meyer 
and  Kaup  have  pointed  out  distinctive  characters,  and 
Owen  has  shown  that  the  remains  observed  in  Britain 
belong  probably  to  two  different  species.  The  largest 
(Equus  fossilis )  was  about  the  height  of  a  middle-sized 
domestic  horse  and  differed  from  this  animal  in  possess¬ 
ing  a  proportionally  larger  head  and  jaws,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  wild  horses  of  Asia  described  by  Pallas, 
and  in  having  the  molar  teeth,  while  equal  in  length,  yet 
decidedly  smaller.  The  second  species  ( Equus  plicidens) 
was  about  the  size  of  a  large  ass,  with  different  teeth. 
Bee  Mammalia;  Foot;  Horse,  Fossil. 

Horses,  of  whatever  breed  or  description,  should  be  of 
good  size,  shape,  and  style;  for  superior  animals  are  fed 
and  kept  at  the  same  cost  as  inferior  sorts,  are  always 
able  to  perform  their  work  easily  and  satisfactorily,  and 
are  at  any  time  saleable  at  remunerative  prices.  To 
produce  such  animals,  requires  carefu'l  selection  of  sound, 
active,  symmetrical,  well-descended  parents.  The  mare 
carries  her  colt  11  months,  but  occasionally  exceeds  her 
time  by  one  or  two  weeks.  Farmers  prefer  their  mares  to 
foal  in  May,  from  which  time  the  age  is  generally  calcu¬ 
lated,  but  on  the  turf,  ages  date  from  January,  and  hence 
the  earlier  the  racing  foals  are  dropped  the  better.  Par¬ 
turition  is  usually  performed  easily  and  without  any 
assistance,  the  foal  soon  .rising  to  his  feet,  and  sucking. 
Good  grass,  with  a  feed  of  oats  daily,  will  insure  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  milk.  Weaning  may  take  place  in  five  or 
six  months;  and  the  foal,  when  taken  from  its  mother, 
must  be  supplied  with  a  few  oats  and  bran,  some  good 
hay,  and  comfortable  shelter  at  night.  At  a  year  old, 
colts  are  generally  castrated;  and  are  gently  broken  in 
and  lightly  worked  when  about  three  years  old;  but, 
under  good  treatment,  they  continue  to  grow,  and  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  severe  work  until  they  are  five  years  old. 

Oats  and  hay  are  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  hard¬ 
working  horses.  The  oats  should  be  sound,  sweet,  and 
heavy ;  and  for  hacks  and  hunters,  are  seldom  sufficiently 
dry  until  they  are  a  year  old.  With  good  hay,  10  pounds 
of  oats  is  a  fair  allowance.  To  insure  thorough  mastica¬ 
tion  and  digestion,  oats  should  be  given  either  slightly 
bruised,  or  with  some  chaff.  For  coaching  or  farm  work 
a  few  beans  or  peas  should  be  given ;  half  a  bushel,  with 
a  bushel  of  oats  and  hay,  is  a  usual  weekly  allowance  for 
farm  horses.  Riding-horses,  eating  a  fair  allowance  of 
oats,  consume  daily  14  pounds  of  hay;  but  the  heavier 
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class  of  horses  require  more.  Farmers  use  oat,  pea,  and 
bean  straw  for  fodder  during  the  winter  months,  and  in 
most  well-managed  establishments, a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fodder  is  now  given  cut,  which  enables  the  hard-worked 
horse  to  till  himself  more  rapidly,  and  thus  gives  him  more 
leisure  for  rest  and  repose.  Cart-horses  usually  have  an 
evening  allowance  of  sliced  Swedish  turnips  or  of  carrots; 
a  daily  pound  of  linseed-cake  is  now  frequently  added,  to 
keep  the  coat  glossy;  while  a  weekly  bran -mash  is  advis¬ 
able,  and  should  contain  during  winter  an  ounce  of 
pounded  nitre.  Horses  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water  at  least  three  times  daily,  nor  is  it  ever  necessary  to 
restrict  the  supplies,  except  for  a  few  hours  before  severe 
fast  work,  and  when  the  animal  is  much  overheated  and 
fatigued.  In  some  well  constructed  boxes  and  stables  it  is 
so  arranged  that  water  is  constantly  before  the  animal  in  a 
shallow  vessel  capable  of  holding  about  a  quart,  and  which 
as  it  is  removed,  is  slowly  replenished,  and  thus  cannot  be 
drunk  either  with  undue  rapidity  or  in  injurious  quantity. 
During  summer,  horses  generally  have  such  green  food  as 
grass,  clover,  or  vetches;  but  if  their  work  is  severe  or  long 
continued,  oats  and  hay  ought  still  to  form  the  principal 
articles  of  diet.  In  summer,  farm-horses  are  often  turned 
out  to  graze  after  their  day’s  work  is  over;  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  more  economical  to  bring  their  green  food  to  the 
stable,  or,  better  still,  to  commodious  yards.  It  is  seldom 
advisable  to  follow  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  turning  hacks 
or  hunters  out  to  graze,  as  they  are  apt  to  get  kicked  or 
otherwise  injured,  and  besides  to  lose  their  condition.  If 
not  required  during  the  summer  months,  they  are  better 
and  safer  in  a  large  yard  or  a  commodious  box,  where  they 
can  have  proper  feeding  and  daily  exercise.  They  will  thus, 
at  little  extra  expense,  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  fit 
for  work,  their  legs  free  from  blemishes,  and  their  consti¬ 
tutions  uninjured  by  violent  diversities  of  feeding  and 
management.  The  small  stomach  and  natural  habits  of  the 
horse  indicate  the  necessity  of  his  being  fed  at  frequent 
moderate  intervals  of  five  or  six  hours.  In  most  localities 
farm-horses  are  brought  out  at  7  a.m.,  returning  to  the 
stable  at  11.30  or  12,  being  fed  and  rested  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours,  and  then  returning  to  work  for  four 
or  five  hours.  In  some  places  the  straggling  position  of  the 
fields,  and  their  inconvenient  distance  from  the  stables, 
induce  many  farmers  to  keep  their  horses  in  the  yoke  from 
7  a.m.  till  2  or  8  p.m.,  when  they  finish  for  the  day.  This 
practice  is  not  commendable,  unless  the  work  is  very  light, 
and  the  horses  have  a  feed,  a  few  mouthfuls  of  water,  and 
10  or  15  minutes’  rest  about  midday. 

To  insure  health,  horses  must  be  kept  in  commodious, 
well-lighted,  airy,  properly- ventilated  stables,  which  ought 
to  be  erected  only  in  dry  situations,  should  be  thoroughly 
underdrained,  and  well  paved,  if  possible  without  a  loft 
overhead,  whitewashed  annually,  and  always  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  and  free  from  smell.  This  may  be  effected  by 
prompt  removal  of  soiled  or  wet  litter,  and  by  strewing  the 
floors  daily  with  a  little  gypsum,  or  M’Dougal’s  disinfect- 
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ant  powder.  Where  there  is  room,  loose  boxes  are  preier- 
able  to  stalls,  especially  for  the  lighter  sort  of  horses,  that 
spend  much  of  their  time  indoors.  With  proper  feeding, 
exercise,  and  grooming,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  good 
stable  management,  horses  are  scarcely  ever  out  of  health, 
and  require  neither  balls,  cordials,  nor  any  such  messes. 
Without  professional  advice,  no  groom  should,  under  any 
pretense,  be  permitted  to  indulge  his  predilection  for 
physicking  or  doctoring  healthy  horses.  See  Horse¬ 
racing:  Horse  shoeing:  Horse,  Fossil. 

HORSE:  miner’s  term  for  any  intruded  material  which 
is  the  apparent  cause  of  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  a  mineral  that  is  being  quarried.  With  vein- 
miners,  a  detached  mass  of  rock  or  spar  which  fills  the 
vein  receives  this  name,  while  colliers  apply  the  term  to 
the  shale  which  occupies  a  natural  but’ sudden  thinning 
out  of  the  coal-bed,  as  well  as  to  such  interruptions  as 
seem  to  have  been  the  channels  of  small  streams,  and 
which  were  subsequently  filled  up  by  the  clay  that  formed 
the  roof  of  the  coaL 

HORSE,  Fossil  :  early  horse-like  remains,  by  which 
the  development  of  the  modern  horse  is  considered 
to  have  been  traced.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
eocene,  pliocene,  and  miocene  periods  of  Europe  and 
America ;  but  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  numerous 
fossils— those  which  exhibit  the  changes  from  the  four¬ 
toed  to  the  present  single-toe  foot — have  been  discovered 
in  the  quaternary  of  N.  America  (12  forms  having  been 
disclosed)  and  in  the  tertiary  (30  forms  disclosed).  All 
these  antedate  the  discovery  of  America,  for  science 
has  not  been  able  to  locate  any  native  living  species  of 
horse  or  ass  in  either  N.  or  S.  America  since  that  period. 
The  earliest  known  animal  of  the  horse  family — the  eohip - 
pus  of  Prof.  Othniel  Charles  Marsh— was  found  in  the  low¬ 
est  part  of  the  eocene  basin  of  Green  river,  and  had  three 
toes  on  the  hind  foot  and  four  perfect  ones  on  the  fore 
foot,  with  an  imperfect  fifth  development  on  the  fore  foot. 
The  two  bones  of  the  leg  now  united  were  then  separate, 
and  the  animal  was  about  the  size  of  a  common  fox.  In 
tracing  what  is  considered  to  have  been  the  evolution,  after 
Prof.  Marsh  had  discovered  the  root  of  the  investigation, 
we  pass  to  Marsh’s  orohippus  of  the  middle  eocene,  where 
a  specimen  of  similar  size  loses  the  imperfect  fifth  develop¬ 
ment  (rudimentary  thumb)  on  the  fore  foot,  and  shows 
four  toes  and  separate  leg  bones.  In  the  lower  miocene  is 
the  mesohippus,  in  which  the  fourth  toe  is  useless  and 
similar  to  the  rudimentary  thumb  of  the  eohippus;  and 
also  the  mioMppus,  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  in  which  the 
leg  bones  have  united,  though  showing  distinct  formation, 
with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  rudimentary  growth, 
and  an  expansion  of  the  middle  part  of  the  hoof.  The 
upper  miocene  and  lower  pliocene  give  the  protohippus,  an 
animal  larger  and  more  like  the  present  horse  than  the 
miohippus.  In  this  the  fourth  toe  has  wholly  disappeared, 
the  two  side  ones  are  smaller,  shorter,  and  of  little  use, 
and  the  middle  of  the  hoof  exhibits  further  broadening. 
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The  pliocene  also  developed  the  pliohippm,  with  a  single 
full  toe  and  small  remains  of  the  two  outer  ones  ;  and  the 
quaternary  yielded  the  modern  horse,  with  full,  rounded, 
and  single-toed  hoof.  Prof.  Marsh  conjectures  that  an 
earlier  specimen  than  the  first  here  described,  probably  in 
the  lowest  eocene,  had  four  toes  on  the  hind  foot  and  five 
on  the  fore  foot ;  and  that  a  still  older  ancestor,  as  far 
back  as  the  cretaceous,  had  on  each  foot  the  five  full  toes 
of  common  mammal  life.  Beside  the  pedal  feature  of  this 
development,  large  interest  is  found  also  in  the  progres¬ 
sion  because  it  shows  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  animal, 
elongation  of  the  head  and  neck,  change  in  the  number 
(44-40)  and  character  of  the  teeth,  modification  of  the 
skull,  and  union  or  concentration  of  the  leg-bones  which 
gives  the  quaternary  and  modern  equus  far  greater  speed 
than  the  eohippus  had.  Many  arguments  have  been  urged 
against  the  theory  of  gradual  evolution,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Profs.  Huxley  and  Le  Conte  and  the  profound 
researches  of  Prof.  Marsh,  to  whom  Charles  Darwin  wrote: 
‘Your  work  on  .  .  .  the  many  fossil  animals  of  North 
America,  has  afforded  the  best  support  to  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  that  has  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years.5 
Some  opponents,  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  struc¬ 
tural  similarity  in  the  different  genera  as  formerly  classi¬ 
fied,  deny  that  evidence  exists  proving  one  genus  to  have 
been  the  progenitor  of  another,  or  that  the  various  species 
came  from  a  common  origin.  Others  assert  that  structural 
characteristics,  if  traced  from  one  genus  through  the  others, 
will  at  least  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one  genus  could 
not  have  produced  another,  and  that  no  one  was  produced 
from  another  by  any  law  of  ‘natural  selection.’  Still 
Prof.  Marsh  believes  the  line  of  descent  to  have  been 
direct,  and  that  the  remains  now  known  supply  every  im¬ 
portant  intermediate  form.  On  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  toes  he  gives  the  conjecture  that  it  ‘  may  have  been 
due  to  elevation  of  the  region  inhabited,  which  gradually 
led  the  animals  to  live  on  higher  ground  instead  of  the 
soft  low  lands  where  a  many-toed  foot  would  be  most 
useful.* 

HORSE-CHEST'NUT  Wsculus ):  genus  of  trees  of  nat. 
ord.  Sapindacece,  having  large  opposite  digitate  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers  with  five  spreading  unequal  petals,  and  a  leathery  3- 
valved  capsule  covered  with  soft  spines.  The  seeds,  not  more 
than  three  in  each  fruit,  are  large,  and  somewhat  resem¬ 
ble  chestnuts;  but  the  habit  of  the  trees,  their  leaves,  and 
their  flowers,  are  very  unlike  those  of  chestnuts,  with 
which  they  have  no  botanical  affinity.  The  genus  is  in¬ 
digenous  in  N.  America,  and  in  mountainous  parts  of 
Mexico,  New  Granada,  Persia,  and  n.  India,  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula. —The  Common  H.  (jE.  hippocastanum ) 
is  a  much  esteemed  ornamental  tree,  frequently  planted  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  of  which  the  climate  is  suitable,  om 
account  of  its  rich  foliage,  and  its  erect  racemes  of  beau¬ 
tiful  reddish  white  flowers  produced  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  branches,  and  contrasting  admirably  with 
the  dark  green  of  the  leaves.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  H. 
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is  a  greenhouse  tree.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Persia  or  some  part  of  the  East;  but  this  is  uncertain. 
It  was  introduced  into  w.  Europe,  from  Constantinople, 
in  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  It  attains  a  great  size,  some¬ 
times  rising  to  the  height  of  100  ft.,  and  extending  its 
branches  very  widely,  while  they  often  droop  almost  to 
the  ground.  The  leaves  have  long  stalks,  and  seven 
obovate-wedge-shaped  leaflets.  The  bark  is  bitter  and 
astringent,  containing  a  bitter  principle  called  Msculine; 
it  has  been  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing;  that  taken  from 
branches  not  very  old  has  been  extensively  used  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 
The  wood  is  light  colored,  soft,  and  useful  mainly  for 
paper  pulp,  and  small  articles;  it  contains  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  saponaceous  material,  so  that  country  people  use 
the  mucilaginous  sap  as  soap.  The  seeds  are  bitter  but 
are  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep,  with  the  preparation  of 
boiling  in  alkaline  water  which  is  necessary  in  Europe; 
and  from  them  a  flour  is  made  especially  adapted  to 
bookbinders’  and  shoemakers’  paste,  as,  besides  having 
great  tenacity,  it  will  not  be  attacked  by  insects.  In 
Prance  starch  is  produced  from  horse-chestnut  seeds  on  a 
large  scale.  The  seeds  are  also  used  in  the  southern 
United  States  to  impart  a  flavor  of  age  to  raw  whiskey. 
The  other  species  of  JEsculus  are  natives  of  N.  America. 
The  foliage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  horse- 
chestnut.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however,  of  the 
Buckeye  or  American  Horse-Chestnut  (JH.  Ohiotensis) 
are  very  poisonous.  N.  America  possesses  also  a  number 
of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  Pavi-a,  with  very  sim¬ 
ilar  foliage,  smaller  flowers,  and  smooth  fruit.  The  seeds 
of  P.  macrostachya  or  P.  edulis,  the  Edible  Buckeye, 
are  eaten,  either  boiled  or  roasted.  The  species  is  a  shrub 
with  long  and  beautiful  racemes  of  fragrant  white  flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  long  projecting  stamens.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  states,  and  seldom  ripens  its  fruit  in 
England.  P.  Indica  is  a  lofty  tree,  growing  at  elevations 
of  8,000-10,000  ft.  in  the  Himalaya,  and  producing  seeds 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  which, 
though  bitter,  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity. 

HORSE-COPER,  -cooper,  or  -couper:  see  under  Cope. 
Horse-play,  rough  and .  frolicsome  play  attended  with 
boisterous  noise — horse  being  a  recognized  Eng.  prefix  to 
denote  something  large  and  coarse,  as  ‘horse-radish.’ 
Note. — Horse-play  is  alleged  to  have  no  connection  with 
‘horse,’  but  that  the  first  element  is  simply  the  Gael. 
orais,  a  rough,  tumultuous  noise,  and  the  meaning  is  ‘play 
of  a  rough,  boisterous  kind.’ — Dr.  C.  Mackay. 

IIORSEFIELD,  Thomas,  American  naturalist  and  ex¬ 
plorer:  b.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1773,  May  12;  d.  London, 
England,  1866.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  as  ‘medical  ap¬ 
prentice’  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  from  1794-99, 
being  the  fifth  interne  in  the  hospital  in  the  order  of 
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appointment.  In  1799,  October,  he  accepted  service  as 
surgeon  on  the  ‘China,’  about  to  sail  for  Java.  He 
returned  in  the  latter  part  of  1800,  but  in  1801  went 
again  to  Java  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  exploring 
the  island,  and  was  commissioned  as  regimental  surgeon 
by  the  Dutch  Colonial  Government.  From  1802  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  thorough  examination  of  the  flora,  fauna, 
and  geology  of  the  island,  at  first  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Dutch  government,  and,  when  possession  of  Java  was 
taken  by  the  English,  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  the  lieutenant-governor.  A 
warm  friendship,  due  to  kindred  tastes,  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  Horsefield  and  his  celebrated  patron,  and,  when  the 
English  tenure  of  Java  ceased  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
returned  to  England,  Horsefield  accompanied  him,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  the  collections  he  had  made,  which  were 
placed  in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
London,  of  which  he  was  presently  made  the  curator,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  nearly  fifty  years  until  his 
death.  Horsefield,  by  his  explorations  and  writings,  laid 
foundations  for  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  far  East.  He  contributed  while  in  Java  many  impor¬ 
tant  papers  to  the  publications  of  the  Batavian  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1824  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
great  work  entitled  Zoological  Researches  in  Java  and 
the  Neighboring  Islands,  and  from  1838-52  issued  in  folio 
parts  the  PlanUe  Javanicce  Rariores.  Both  works  are 
sumptuously  illustrated  by  colored  plates.  In  1856-58  he 
published  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  Museum  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  in  1857-59,  with  Frederic 
Moore,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  in  the 
Museum  of  the  East  India  Company.  Besides  these  larger 
works  he  was  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  societies. 

To  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  single  natu¬ 
ralist  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  correct  account  of  the 
botany  and  zoology  of  the  regions  with  which  he  became 
familiar  in  his  early  life. 

HORSE-GUARDS,  Royal,  or  Oxford  Blues  :  the  third 
heavy  cavalry  regiment  of  the  Household  Brigade  in  the 
British  army.  The  regiment  was  raised  1661  from  the 
remnants  of  the  disbanded  army  of  the  late  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  has  ever  proved  a  loyal  corps,  although  it 
readily  transferred  its  allegiance  from  James  II.  to  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  It  took  part  in  Marlborough’s  campaigns ; 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula 
and  at  Waterloo,  and  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  finest  heavy  cavalry  corps  in  the  world.  The  guards 
of  state  for  the  sovereign  are  taken  either  from  its  ranks 
or  from  those  of  the  Life-Guards.  The  present  uniform 
consists  of  a  steel  helmet,  with  plume,  a  steel  cuirass 
over  a  blue  coatee,  leather  breeches,  and  knee-boots;  the 
horses  are  black.  The  establishment  of  the  regiment 
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consists  of  about  30  commissioned  officers,  and  400  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file. 

HOESEMANSHIP:  art  of  managing  the  horse  and 
riding  on  his  back.  Through  all  history  it  has  ranked 
high  among  useful  and  graceful  accomplishments.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Caesar  and  Livy,  the  Numidians  and  Mauri¬ 
tanians  rode  their  horses  without  either  bit  or  saddle, 
and  guided  them  solely  by  using  a  small  switch,  which 
was  applied  to  either  side  of  the  neck,  according  as  they 
wished  to  turn.  The  Persians  trained  their  horses  to 
kneel  to  receive  their  riders,  and  were  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  saddles.  Saddles  of  a  similar  shape  to  those  now  in 
use  were  not  known  till  the  14th  c.,  and  side-saddles  were 
introduced  about  1388.  Stirrups  were  used  in  the  5th  c., 
but  were  not  common  even  in  the  12th.’ 

The  two  essentials  for  riding  are  a  firm  seat  and  a 
light  hand,  as  without  a  combination  of  the  two  no  one 
can  become  a  good  horseman.  In  every  description  of 
riding,  the  light,  delicate  ‘hand/  just  feeling  the  mouth 
of  the  horse,  and  playing  the  bit  in  accordance  with  his 
movement,  will  insure  success;  and  it  is  to  this  delicacy 
of  wrist  that  we  must  attribute  the  ease  and  skill  with 
which  ladies  often  ride  the  most  high-spirited  animals, 
which  in  rougher  hands,  would  be  unmanageable. 

The  first  lesson  in  horsemanship  is  to  learn  to  mount 
safely  and  easily;  and  the  ordinary,  and  on  the  whole 
least  objectionable  way,  is  as  follows:  Stand  at  the 
shoulder  of  the  horse,  looking  toward  his  tail,  and  taking 
the  reins  in  the  right  hand,  divide  them  by  the  middle- 
finger  of  the  left  till  you  feel  the  horse's  mouth;  then 
take  hold  with  the  left  hand  of  a  lock  of  the  mane,  lift 
the  left  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  using  the  mane  as  a 
slight  hold,  spring  into  the  air,  taking  hold  of  the  back 
of  the  saddle  to  assist  in  getting  the  right  leg  easily  over 
the  horse,  steadying  the  fall  of  the  body  by  the  right 
hand  on  the  pommel,  and  then  arranging  the  stirrups.  In 
dismounting,  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  process  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  or  both  feet  may  be  disengaged  from  the  stirrups 
at  once,  and  the  rider  may  vault  from  the  saddle  to  the 
ground  with  greater  rapidity,  and  less  risk  of  falling  if 
the  horse  chance  to  move  on. 

There  are  four  different  styles  of  riding  practiced 
among  modern  civilized  nations — viz.,  the  military,  road, 
hunting,  and  racing  styles.  The  military  style  differs  in 
many  particulars  from  the  others,  as,  owing  to  the  long 
stirrups  used,  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  sit  well  down  in 
his  saddle,  with  his  body  erect,  the  seat  being  preserved 
more  by  balance  than  by  a  tight  hold  by  the  leg  or  thigh. 

In  the  seat  for  road-riding,  the  stirrups  are  arranged 
at  such  a  length  that  when  the  feet  are  hanging  loose, 
they  shall  just  touch  the  ankle-bone,  and  the  rider  usually 
inserts  the  feet  only  as  far  as  the  ‘ball’  of  the  foot.  In 
riding,  have  the  horse  well  in  hand,  to  assist  in  support¬ 
ing  him,  in  case  of  stumbling;  the  seat  firm,  to  be  secure 
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in  case  of  shying;  and  a  knowledge  of  handling  the 
bridle,  to  insure  a  quick  and  ready  response.  In  hunting, 
a  much  firmer  seat  is  necessary;  the  stirrup-leathers  are 
about  two  holes  shorter,  the  feet  pressed  ‘home’  in  the 
stirrups,  which  otherwise  would  be  apt  to  be  lost  in  jump¬ 
ing;  the  leg  from  thigh  to  the  knee  well  forward,  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  as 
inclined  forward;  the  legs  perpendicular,  the  heel  well 
down,  and  the  toe  pointing  nearly  straightforward.  This 
‘seat’  the  hunter  has  in  common  with  all  equestrian  na¬ 
tions,  as  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Cos¬ 
sacks,  Magyars,  and  Circassians,  the  last  mentioned  nation 
carrying  it  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  leg  assumes  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  with  the  knee  for  the  apex.  In 
riding  at  a  fence,  ‘collect’  the  horse  into  the  pace  at 
which  he  goes  with  most  ease  to  himself;  keep  him 
straight  at  the  fence  till  he  rises;  ‘ease’  his  mouth  by 
leaning  forward;  take  especial  care  not  to  confine  it 
when  he  is  making  his  effort,  or  you  will  pull  him  into 
the  fence  as  he  descends;  lean  well  back  in  the  saddle, 
and  gently  take  hold  of  his  mouth  to  support  him  on 
landing.  Do  not  gallop  with  a  loose  rein  (excepting 
down-hill,  when  the  horse  requires  his  head  free),  for  the 
horse  will  go  with  a  straggling  pace,  which  is  very  unde¬ 
sirable.  For  racing,  the  essentials  are  a  good  and  power¬ 
ful  seat,  good  ‘hands,’  a  great  knowledge  of  pace,  and 
quickness  to  take  advantage  of  any  chances  of  success. 
The  jockey’s  seat  is  peculiar,  as  his  object  is  to  give  as 
much  ease  as  possible  to  his  horse.  He  rides  very  much 
forward,  frequently  standing  in  the  stirrups,  and  regulat¬ 
ing  his  pull  at  his  horse  according  to  his  orders. 

As  the  strongest  part  of  a  horse,  and  also  the  centre  of 
action,  is  at  a  point  just  behind  his  shoulder-blades,  the 
nearer  one  cam  ride  to  this  the  better,  and  riding  rather 
forward  in  the  saddle  is  a  relief  to  the  horse,  while  lean¬ 
ing  back,  as  it  bears  upon  his  loins — his  weakest  part — is 
a  cause  of  fatigue.  The  grip  in  riding  should  be  obtained 
by  the  knee,  the  thighs  and  the  calves  slightly.  The  thigh 
is  the  most  essential  part  of  a  good  and  strong  seat.  Few 
riders  whose  thighs  are  short  and  round,  have  a  good 
seat;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  jockeys  and  tall,  thin 
men,  whose  thighs  are  long,  and  more  or  less  hollowed 
on  the  under-side,  are  generally  very  firm. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  horsemanship  without  a  knowb 
edge  of  the  proper  action  for  emergencies.  If  a  horse 
runs  away,  do  not  exhaust  yourself  by  vain  pulling,  but 
guide  him  out  of  danger,  and  let  him  run  till  he  is  tired. 
A  Bucephalus  noseband  is  a  great  security  against  bolt¬ 
ing.  If  a  horse  rears,  loosen  the  reins,  and  lean  forward; 
in  hunting,  the  ‘art  of  falling’  consists  in  getting  clear  of 
your  horse.  In  case  of  a  horse  kicking,  keep  his  head  up 
as  much  as  possible,  and  sit  firm  in  the  saddle. 

HORSENS,  hor'sens:  very  old  town  and  seaport  on  the 
e.  coast  of  Denmark;  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  thriv- 
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mg  in  the  country;  at  the  head  of  the  fiord  of  Horsens, 
25  m.  s.w.  of  Aarhuus.  It  contains  two  churches,  has 
four  bridges,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
and  considerable  general  trade.  Pop.  17,290. 

HORSE-POWER:  a  term  used  for  expressing  the 
power  developed  by  a  mechanical  motor  or  engine.  It 
was  originally  selected  by  James  Watt  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  sell  his  engines.  One  horse-power  is  a  quantity 
of  work  equivalent  to  that  which  is  expended  in  raising 
a  weight  of  33,000  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot  in 
one  minute,  or  a  weight  of  550  pounds  to  the  height  of 
one  foot  in  one  second.  It  is  expressed  in  foot-pounds, 
and  is  designated  as  A.H.P. — Actual  or  Available  Horse- 
Power,  or  B.H.P. — Brake  Horse-Power;  N.H.P. — Nom¬ 
inal  Horse-Power,  a  comparatively  obsolete  term  used  by 
some  manufacturers  to  designate  the  size  of  an  engine; 

l. H.P. — Indicated  Horse-Powrer,  the  foot-pounds  of  work 
done  behind  the  piston;  and  F.H.P. — Friction  Horse- 
Powder,  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  power  lost  by  the 
friction  of  the  engine. 

_  HORSE'RACING:  favorite  sport,  dating  from  the 
times  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  England, 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  were  more  or  less 
patrons  of  the  turf;  and  the  last-named  monarch  was  a 
regular  frequenter  of  Newmarket,  which,  partly  from 
this  reason,  became  the  metropolis  of  racing.  William 
III.  and  Queen  Anne  also  w^ere  patrons  of  horse-racing. 
Flying  Childers,  bred  1715  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
was  long  considered  to  have  been  the  fleetest  horse  ever 
known;  he  carried  nine  stone  at  Newmarket,  and  ran  3£ 

m.  in  6  minutes  40  seconds;  he  was  never  beaten,  and 
produced  497  winners,  besides  realizing  £200,000  in 
stakes.  The  celebrated  horse  Eclipse,  the  fleetest  from 
the  time  of  Childers,  was  bred  1764  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Commencing  at  five  years  old,  this  horse 
won  eleven  plates,  was  never  beaten,  and  became  the  sire 
of  innumerable  winners.  The  modern  race-horse  is  con¬ 
siderably  taller  and  of  earlier  maturity  than  the  original 
type,  partly  from  judicious  crossing,  also  from  early 
high-feeding  and  training;  yet  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
stoutness  of  constitution,  though,  for  speed,  no  pure  bred 
Arab  has  a  chance  with  a  modern  thoroughbred.  The 
horses  are  entered  as  yearlings  (a  race-horse’s  age  dates 
from  Jan.  1  in  the  year  in  which  he  is  foaled) ;  but  of 
240  entered  in  this  way,  rarely  more  than  25  come  to  the 
post  two  years  afterward,  the  majority  being  found  prac¬ 
tically  useless  for  racing  purposes,  and  the  forfeits  from 
these  horses  thus  ‘scratched’  form  by  far  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  splendid  prizes  of  the  turf.  (It  has  been  cal¬ 
culated  that  there  are  1,500  thoroughbred  brood-mares  in 
England;  that  these  produce  annually  about  1,100  foals.) 
The  value  of  a  thoroughbred  yearling  depends  entirely 
upon  ‘the  fashion’  of  his  blood ;  as  much  as  3,000  guineas 
have  been  given,  and  1,000  and  1,500  are  by  no  means 
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extravagant  rates  for  promising  colts.  The  training  t>f 
the  young  racer  commences  in  his  second  year,  when  he  is 
placed  under  a  trainer,  in  an  establishment  such  as  those 
at  Newmarket,  Middleham,  Richmond,  Malton,  Ilsley, 
Epsom,  etc.,  where  the  downs  offer  a  wide  expanse  of 
open  country  for  exercise.  The  trainer’s  charge  is  two 
guineas  a  week;  and  for  this,  each  horse  is  personally 
attended  to  and  ridden  by  a  lad  specially  attached  to 
him.  A  thorough  preparation  for  a  great  race  is  a  long 
and  troublesome  operation,  consisting  of  several  stages, 
during  which  the  colt  is  gradually  brought  from  a  nat 
urallv  loose  condition  to  the  greatest  perfection  possible: 
first,  by  steady  and  continuous  walking  exercise,  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  gradual  stages  to  gentle  gallopping  and  sweat¬ 
ing,  and  finishing  by  testing  the  capacity  of  the  colt 
against  a  competitor  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  race.  It  has  been  found  that,  practically,  the 
speed  of  almost  all  horses  can  be  equalized  by  addition 
or  subtraction  of  weight  to  be  carried  when  running; 
and  so  nicely  is  this  adjusted,  that  the  Handicaps  (q.v.), 
arranged  on  this  principle,  provide  some  of  the  best  races 
in  the  year.  The  Chester  Cup,  Doncaster  Cup,  Ascot  Cup, 
Goodwin  Cup,  Liverpool  Cup,  Cezarewitch  and  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  stakes,  all  are  run  on  these  terms.  For  the 
great  prizes  of  the  turf,  however,  the  1,000  and  2,000 
guineas,  the  Derby  (about  £6,000),  Oaks  (about  £4,000), 
and  St.  Leger  (about  £5,000),  for  three-year-olds,  the 
horses  run  on  an  equality  of  age  and  weight. 

Enormously  large  as  are  the  stakes  run  for — more  than 
£200,000  annually — this  is  as  nothing  to  the  money  which 
annually  changes  hands  in  betting.  Betting-men  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  back  a  single  horse 
from  judgment,  or  private  information;  and  those  who, 
without  any  knowledge,  but  from  mere  calculation,  esti¬ 
mate  the  odds,  and  take  the  ‘field’  against  ‘any  favorite.’ 
The  latter  class  are  the  professional  betting-men  (‘the 
ring’),  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit;  the  former 
is  composed  of  the  owners  of  horses  and  their  friends, 
who  trust  to  their  knowledge  and  tact.  Colossal  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  ‘ring’  in  this  way,  and  there  are 
men  perpetually  attending  the  country  races,  and  ready 
to  lay  against  any  horse  and  ‘back’  the  ‘field.’  As  no 
debts  incurred  by  betting  are  recoverable  by  law,  they 
become  debts  of  honor;  and  any  ‘defaulter’  is  amenable 
only  to  the  regulations  of  the  turf,  which  have  been 
devised  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  honest  dealings.  The 
Jockey  Club  is  the  great  tribunal  of  sport  in  England, 
and  its  regulations  are  adhered  to  all  over  the  country :  it 
is  composed  of  64  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  turf.  Newmarket  Heath,  the  great  centre 
of  racing,  is  in  its  possession,  and  by  virtue  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  authority  of  its  members,  it  is  enabled  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  great  check  upon  dishonesty  and  fraud.  The  seven 
annual  race-meetings  at  Newmarket  are  as  follows:  the 
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Craven,  first  spring,  second  spring,  July,  first  October, 
second  October,  and  the  ‘Houghton.’  The  principal  races 
are  for  the  1,000  guineas,  2,000  guineas,  Cezarewitch,  and 
Cambridgeshire.  The  Epsom  meeting  is  the  most  popular, 
from  its  nearness  to  London,  and  from  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  races  for  the  Derby  and  Oaks.  After 
Epsom,  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  for  three-year-olds, 
claims  the  position  of  greatest  interest;  it  is  run  for  by 
the  competitors  in  the  previous  Derby  and  Oaks,  and  is 
generally  considered  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  their 
results.  Ascot  is  reckoned  the  most  fashionable  meeting 
in  the  year;  it  is  held  on  Ascot  Heath,  in  Berks,  and 
here  the  best  horses  in  England  compete,  at  a  more  ma¬ 
ture  age  than  at  other  races.  In  the  race  for  the  Ascot 
cup  1854,  West  Australian  ran  the  2]  in.  in  4  minutes  27 
seconds,  the  fastest  race  on  record.  Goodwood  meeting, 
in  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  park,  in  Sussex,  also  is  pop¬ 
ular.  There  are  more  than  150  race-meetings  annually  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  more  than  1,600  horses  run  at 
these,  and  160  jockeys  are  in  constant  employment.  A 
good  jockey  is  considered  so  valuable,  that  he  is  always 
retained  by  one  or  more  masters,  for  a  considerable  sum, 
anti  these  gentlemen  have  a  call  upon  his  services  in  a 
certain  rotation.  The  regular  pay  of  a  jockey  is  £5  for 
a  winning  and  £3  for  a  losing  ‘mount’;  but  there  are 
so  many  gratuities,  that  this  gives  no  indication  of  the 
income  of  a  jockey,  which  is  often  very  large;  £1,000 
has  frequently  been  given  by  a  grateful  owner.  Racing 
has  become  popular  in  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Sardinia,  and  in  the  British  colonies  of  India,  Australia, 
the  Cape,  and  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  fiat-racing  in  England,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  steeple-chases,  where  horses  contend  over 
natural  and  artificial  fences,  ditches,  etc.  The  sport  is 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  immense  speed  arising  from 
competition,  so  that  horses  get  too  distressed  to  jump, 
and  broken  backs  and  ribs  are  the  consequence. 

In  the  United  States  trotting  is  the  prime  favorite 
and  oldest  form  of  horse-racing;  steeple-chasing  and 
hurdle-racing  have  become  popular  since  1865;  placing- 
races  are  growing  in  favor;  and  double-team  contests, 
usually  against  time,  with  trotters,  pacers,  or  one  of 
each,  harnessed  to  a  four-wheeled  buggy  or  road  wagon, 
are  privately  indulged  in  by  a  few  of  the  wealthiest 
horse  fanciers  of  the  country.  A  great  impetus  to  the 
sport  was  given  by  the  achievements  of  several  American- 
bred  horses  on  the  English  turf,  1865-82.  The  wonderful 
performances  of  Lorillard’s  Iroquois  in  winning  the 
Derby  and  St.  Leger,  1881,  and  Keene’s  Foxhall  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  stakes,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  sporting  world  to  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  American-bred  race-horse;  and  the  products  of  our 
numerous  breeding  stables  have  been  watched  with  keen 
interest.  The  history  of  the  American  turf  is  replete 
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with  surprising  records  in  every  form  of  contest;  and 
with  few  exceptions  every  year  may  be  said  to  show  an 
increase  in  the  form,  speed,  and  lasting  qualities  of  the 
American  racer,  due  to  most  painstaking  breeding.  Some 
of  the  recent  best  performances  follow :  Running,  dashes : 
1  m. :  Salvator ,  Monmouth  Park  (straight  course),  1890, 
Aug.  28:  1.354;  2  m. :  Judge  Denny,  Oakland,  Cal.,  1898, 
Feb.  12:  3.264;  3  m. :  Mamie  Algol,  New  Orleans,  1907, 
Feb.  16:  5.19;  4  m.:  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Oakland,  Cal., 
1897,  May  20:  7.11;  shorter  distances,  4  m. :  Bob  Wade, 
Butte,  Mont.,  1890,  Aug.  20:  0.214;  4  m.:  Geraldine, 
Morris  Park  (straight  course),  1889,  Aug.  30:  0.46; 
|  m.:  Artful,  Morris  Park,  1904,  Oct.  15:  1.08.  Trot¬ 
ting:  1  m.:  Lou  Dillon,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1905,  Oct.  24: 
1.584  (world’s  record,  paced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying 
wind  shield)  ;  1  m.  (team) :  The  Monk  and  Equity,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  1904,  Oct.  21:  2.074;  1  m.  to  high-wheel 
sulky  against  time:  Major  Delmar,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
1904,  Oct.  26:  2.07;  2  m.  (against  time  and  paced  by 
sulky  with  wind  shield) :  Cresceus,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
1902,  Oct.  22:  4.17;  3  m.:  Nightingale,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
1893,  Oct.  20:  6.554;  4  m. :  Bertie  B.  (paced),  Blackpool, 
England,  1899,  Sept.  11:  9.58.;  5  m.:  Bishop  Hero,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  1893,  Oct.  14:  12.30|;  best  two  heats:  Sweet 
Marie,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1906,  Sept.  12:  2.04f,  2.034; 
best  three  heats:  Cresceus,  Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y.,  1901, 
Aug.  15:  2.034,  2.064,  2.05;  1  m.  to  wagon  against  time 
(paced) :  Lou  Dillon,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1903,  Oct.  28: 
2.00.  Pacing:  1  m. :  Dan  Patch,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1906, 
Sept.  8:  1.55  (world’s  record)  ;  1  m.  to  high-wheel  sulky, 
paced  by  runner  to  sulky  with  wind  shield:  Dan  Patch, 
Macon,  Ga.,  1903,  Nov.  30:  2.044;  1  m.  against  time  to 
wagon:  Dan  Patch,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1903,  Oct.  27: 
1.574;  1  m.  by  team  against  time:  Direct  Hal  and  Prince 
Direct,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1902,  Oct.  26:  2.054;  2  m. 
against  time  and  paced:  Dan  Patch,  Macon,  Ga.,  1903, 
Nov.  30:  4.17;  3  m. :  Joe  Jefferson,  Knoxville,  la.,  1891, 
Nov.  6:  7.33|;  4  m.:  Joe  Jefferson,  Knoxville,  la.,  1891, 
Nov.  13:  10.10;  5  m.:  Fisherman,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1874,  Dec.  19:  13.034;  best  two  heats:  Prince  Alert, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  1901,  Oct.  26:  2.024,  2.00f;  best  three 
heats:  Anaconda  and  Coney,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1901,  July 
17:  2.02,  2.02|,  2.034.  In  1907  the  Suburban  (14  m.) 
was  won  by  Nealon:  2.06§;  the  Brooklyn  Handicap 
(14  m.)  by  Superman:  2.09;  and  the  Futurity  (6  fur.) 
by  Colin:  1.114  (record  time  for  this  race). 

HORSE'-RADISH  ( Armoracia )  :  genus  of  plants  of 
nat.  ord.  Cruciferce,  differing  from  scurvy-grass  ( Coch - 
learia)  chiefly  in  having  the  valves  of  the  seed-pouches 
destitute  of  prominent  nerves.  The  species  are  perennial 
-herbaceous  plants,  having  erect  stems  and  white  flowers, 
and  roots  remarkable  for  their  pungency,  which  is  owing 
to  a  volatile  oil,  of  very  powerful  odor,  believed  identical 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  The  Common  Horse'- 
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radish  (A.  rusticana )  has  long  cylindrical  white  roots, 
stems  about  two  ft.  high,  large,  much-veined,  oblong, 
crenate  root  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  elongate-lanceolate 
stem-leaves.  It  is  indigenous  in  e.  Europe,  whence  it  was 
probably  introduced  into  western  countries ;  grows  in 
damp  meadows,  and  is  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  are 
scraped  or  grated  down  and  mixed  in  salads,  or  used  as 
a  condiment  with  roast-beef  and  other  flesh  food.  Horse¬ 
radish  root  is  used  also  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is 
an  aid  to  digestion;  it  is  also  regarded  as  an  antiscor¬ 
butic;  and  is  sometimes  applied  externally  as  a  rube¬ 
facient  instead  of  mustard.  In  cultivation,  the  horse¬ 
radish  is  generally  planted  very  deep.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  eradicate  it  from  ground  in  which  it  has  become  estab¬ 
lished,  as  almost  any  portion  of  the  root  will  grow. — 
Another  species,  A.  macrocarpa,  native  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  has  much  larger  flowers,  and  a  rather  less 
pungent  root. 

HORSE-SHOEING.  The  foot  of  the  wild  horse  is 
sufficiently  protected  from  injury  by  a  horny  covering 
called  the  hoof.  The  wear  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  repaired  by  the  growth  of  new  material. 
But  when  the  horse  is  used  for  driving  or  working,  the 
process  of  repair  is  much  slower  than  the  wearing  down 
of  the  horn,  and  he  soon  becomes  footsore  and  unable  to 
travel.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  hoofs 
of  horses  which  are  to  be  of  service  to  man.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  are  rare,  and  are  found  in  horses  with 
unusually  strong  hoofs,  and  those  which  are  used  only  on 
soft  ground  and  for  light  work.  Protection  is  given  by 
covering  with  a  piece  of  iron,  called  a  shoe,  that  portion 
of  the  hoof  which  would  be  otherwise  exposed  to  wear. 

Shoeing  has  been  performed  from  an  early  period,  and 
until  quite  recently  has  been  done  in  a  most  unskilful 
manner.  The  work  has  usually  been  intrusted  to  unedu¬ 
cated  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse’s  foot,  and  who  fitted  the  hoofs  and  nailed  on  the 
shoes  with  as  little  care  as  they  would  have  fastened 
pieces  of  iron  to  a  log.  The  frog  and  sole  have  been  pared 
down,  and  the  crust  torn  off  with  a  rasp.  The  shoe  has 
then  been  made  to  fit  by  heating  sufficiently  to  burn  the 
hoof  and  holding  it  thereon  until  a  level  surface  was  ob¬ 
tained.  It  was  fastened  to  the  hoof,  with  large  nails 
driven  in  the  roughest  manner.  Under  such  a  system,  it 
is  not  strange  that  diseases  of  the  horse’s  foot  were  fre¬ 
quent,  severe,  and  extremely  difficult  to  cure.  Bad  shoeing 
has  probably  spoiled  more  good  horses  than  any  other 
single  cause  of  injury  which  is  under  the  control  of  man. 
Navicular  disease,  laminities,  founder,  contracted  hoofs, 
thrush,  cracks,  and  various  other  ills  may,  in  unnumbered 
cases,  be  traced  to  this  source.  Over-reaching,  tripping, 
and  stumbling,  also  are  often  caused,  and  always  aggra¬ 
vated  by  improper  shoeing.  Of  late  much  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  structure  of  the  horse’s  foot,  and 
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greatly  improved  methods  of  shoeing  have  been  devised. 
The  advocates  of  the  new  systems  are  divided  into  two 
main  classes — those  who  hold  that  the  fro g  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground  and  with  the  wall  of  the  hoof  should 
bear  the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  those  who  believe  that 
the  frog  should  not  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
shoe.  Each  party  points  to  the  excellent  results  of  its 
shoeing  as  proof  that  its  method  is  correct.  The  weight 
of  shoes  also  has  been  materially  reduced.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  heavy  shoe,  which  keeps  the  frog  from  the 
ground,  will  wear  out  as  soon  as  a  light  one  that  allows 


A  Sound  Fore-Foot  prepared  for  the  Shoe. 

A,  A,  the  heels  of  the  crust ;  B,  the  toe  cut  out  to  receive  the 
clip ;  C,  C,  the  quarters  of  the  crust ;  D,  D,  the  bars  as 
they  should  be  left,  with  the  full  frog  between  them  ;  E,  E, 
the  angles  between  the  heels  and  bars,  where  corn  appear  ; 
F,  F,  the  concave  surface  of  the  toe  ;  G,  G,  the  bulbous 
heels ;  H,  the  cleft. 

the  frog  to  touch  the  surface;  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  come  off  and  be  lost,  and  that  it  greatly  increases  the 
labor  of  the  horse  in  travelling.  Light  nails  should  always 
be  used.  They  will  hold  the  shoe  as  long  as  it  ought  to 
remain,  and  will  not  injure  the  hoof  as  much  as  large  and 
heavy  nails.  As  the  shoe  protects  that  part  of  the  hoof 
which  it  covers,  while  the  remainder  is  constantly  wearing 
away,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  it  occasionally,  and 
by  paring  off  the  more  rapidly  growing  part  to  bring  the 
different  portions  into  their  proper  relative  positions. 
Some  horses  need  more  frequent  shoeing  than  others,  but 
the  average  is  once  every  four  or  five  weeks.  Neither  the 
frog  nor  the  sole  should  be  removed,  and  the  wall  of  the 
hoof  should  be  cut  away  only  enough  to  take  off  its  sur¬ 
plus  growth.  The  rasp  should  never  be  used  on  the  wall 
of  the  foot,  either  for  making  a  groove  in  which  to  sink 
the  nail  clinches,  or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
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looks  of  the  foot.  The  nails  must  not  be  too  tightly 
driven,  and  in  removing  an  old  shoe,  care  is  needed  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  hoof. 

The  form  of  shoes,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  shoeing, 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years.  Special  pat¬ 
terns  have  been  devised  for  horses  with  feet  of  peculiar 
forms,  or  which  were  suffering  from  diseases  which  the 
ordinary  shoes  seemed  to  aggravate.  In  cases  of  spavin, 
as  well  as  in  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  feet,  great  relief 
has  been  afforded  by  shoes  made  to  relieve  that  particular 
trouble.  Among  the  principal  improved  shoes  used  in 
this  country  are  the  Goodenough,  named  for  its  inventor; 
the  four-calkin  shoe  of  Robert  Bonner;  the  rolling-ball 
shoe  of  Dr.  David  Roberge,  and  the  wing-heeled  centen- 
*  nial  shoe  of  S.  T.  Harris. 

HORSE-TAMING:  subduing  wild  or  vicious  horses. 
Most  horses  are  intelligent  and  docile  animals,  and  if 
properly  treated  will  never  be  troublesome.  A  few  are 
naturally  vicious,  and  a  larger  number  become  so  by  bad 
training.  By  skilful  management  during  a  course  of 
training,  and  constant  care  afterward,  a  horse  that  has 
merely  acquired  vicious  habits  may  be  made  serviceable 
and  reasonably  safe.  A  horse  with  a  violent  disposition 
may  be  tamed  by  a  skilful  trainer,  but  the  vicious  quali¬ 
ties  will  be  liable  to  assert  themselves  whenever  restraint 
is  removed.  Such  horses  should  be  kept  only  where  the 
work  is  regular  and  severe,  and  they  ought  always  to  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  animals.  The  man  who  attempts 
to  tame  a  vicious  horse  must  be  gentle  but  unyielding. 
He  must  be  vigilant  and  fearless,  and  must  never  lose  his 
temper  for  an  instant.  In  some  cases  he  can  subdue  a 
vicious  animal  by  passing  a  small  rope  around  the  upper 
jaw,  crossing  it  in  the  mouth  above  the  upper  teeth,  and 
tying  the  ends  back  of  the  neck.  For  violent  animals  the 
‘Rarey’  method  is  probably  the  best  which  has  been  de¬ 
vised.  The  yard  or  floor  where  the  horse  is  to  be  trained 
should  be  deeply  covered  with  straw.  A  bridle  and  sur¬ 
cingle  are  put  on,  a  strap  or  rope  is  noosed  around  the  off 
fetlock,  and  the  end  passed  through  the  surcingle  under 
the  horse.  The  left  foot  is  raised  nearly  as  high  as  the 
body,  and  strapped  around  the  leg.  The  horse  is  kept  on 
three  feet  until  he  is  tired,  when  he  is  made  to  move.  As 
he  raises  the  fore  foot  the  operator  pulls  it  up  with  the 
rope,  and  holds  it  while  the  horse  falls  upon  his  knees. 
The  horse  is  held  in  this  position  until  he  is  exhausted 
and  turns,  or  is  easily  rolled,  upon  his  side.  He  is  then 
petted  and  talked  to,  but  is  not  allowed  to  raise  his  head. 
Under  this  treatment  the  horse  will  soon  allow  his  feet 
and  legs  to  be  handled,  and  when  permitted  to  rise  will 
be  perfectly  gentle.  A  single  lesson  is  usually  sufficient, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  three  trainings  will  thoroughly  and 
permanently  subdue  the  most  vicious  animal.  Though 
apparently  a  simple  process,  this  method  requires  strength, 
skill,  patience,  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
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Coolness  and  self-possession  also  are  indispensable,  not 
only  to  the  success  of  the  effort  to  subdue  a  really  vicious 
horse,  but,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  are  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  man  who  makes  the  attempt. 

HORSES,  Trotting  and  Pacing.  The  harness  racing 
horse  has  two  gaits,  namely,  the  trot  and  the  pace.  They 
were  both  originally  the  connecting  link  between  the 
walk  and  the  gallop,  but  by  development  and  careful 
training  have  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter  so  far 
as  extreme  speed  in  harness  is  concerned.  The  term 
‘diagonal  gait’  is  applied  to  trotting  because  the  horse 
employing  it  raises  simultaneously  a  front  and  hind  foot 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  body.  In  pacing  the  front  and 
hind  feet  on  the  same  side  move  together,  and  this  is 
best  expressed  as  the  ‘lateral  gait.’ 

HORSHAM,  hawrs'am:  a  borough  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Arun,  28  miles 
n.e.  of  Chichester,  and  35  miles  s.s.w.  of  London.  The 
Court-house,  a  Gothic  edifice;  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  the 
Early  English  style;  the  Catholic  Chapel;  the  Grammar- 
school;  and  the  Corn  Exchange,  are  the  principal  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  town.  Horsham  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
never  having  been  incorporated.  It  returned  two  members 
of  parliament  from  the  14th  c.  till  1832,  and  one  after 
that  time.  Pop.  8,500. 

HORSLEY,  hawrs'li,  Samuel,  d.d.:  English  prelate: 
1733-1806,  Oct.  4;  b.  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Lon¬ 
don;  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  educated  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  School  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where,  though 
he  studied  hard,  and  laid  in  immense  stores  of  knowledge, 
he  took  no  degree  in  arts.  In  1758,  he  became  curate  to 
his  father,  then  rector  of  Newington,  and  soon  succeeded 
to  the  rectory,  a  living  which  he  held  34  years,  receiving 
in  the  interval  many  other  preferments.  In  1767,  Horsley 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc.  The  writings  that 
first  brought  him  into  notice  were  scientific,  and  not 
theological;  e.g.,  Bemarhs  on  the  Observations  made  in 
the  late  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  for  determining 
the  Acceleration  of  the  Pendulum  in  lat.  79°  51'  (1774). 
Two  years  afterward,  he  issued  proposals  for  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  1785.  But  the  grand  event  in  his 
career  was  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  momentous  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  the  splendid  talents  of  the  combatants,  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  greatest  theological  contest  of  the  18th  c. 
The  impression  made  by  the  controversy  was,  and  still 
remains,  that  so  far  as  hard,  merciless  hitting  goes, 
Horsley  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Rude  in  language, 
.but  panoplied  in  learning,  contemptuous,  defiaht,  dic¬ 
tatorial,  his  attitude  reminds  one  of  Goliath  rather  than 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  suggests  that  he  is,  at  least,  as 
much  inspired  by  the  ambition  of  the  pugilist  as  by  the 
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ardor  of  the  Christian.  The  tone,  however,  as  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  final  wisdom,  in  Dr.  Priestley’s  attack  on 
ancient  and  treasured  doctrines  of  the  church — not  un¬ 
usual  with  those  who  deem  themselves  called. to  make  an 
end  of  old  corruptions — doubtless  tended  to  give  bitter¬ 
ness  as  well  as  force  to  Horsley’s  criticism.  The  work 
that  excited  the  controversy  was  Dr.  Priestley’s  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  among  which  corrup¬ 
tions  was  included  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
uncreated  divinity.  Horsley  reviewed  the  work  with  great 
severity  in  his  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  St.  Albans,  1783,  May  22.  Priestley  replied 
fche  same  year  in  Letters  to  Hr.  Horsley  in  Answer  to  his 
Animadversions,  etc.  In  1784,  Horsley  retorted  in  17 
Letters  from  the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Priestley,  etc.  These  were,  in  return,  met  by  a  new 
series  from  Priestley,  who,  waxing  warm  with  the  fight, 
describes  his  antagonist  as  ‘the  incorrigible  dignitary.’ 
After  a  silence  of  18  months,  Horsley  again  replied  in 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Second  Letters,  etc.,  and  in 
1789  collected  and  published  the  whole  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  on  that  subject.  Both  sides  showed  fierceness  in  fight ; 
but  Horsley  brought  more  learning  and  ability  for  the 
discussion  of  the  particular  points  in  issue.  Priestley’s 
unusual  and  admirable  gifts  were  in  other  departments. 
Horsley’s  services  were  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
St.  Davids  1788,  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  bishop¬ 
ric  of  St.  Asaph’s  1802.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  liberal  and 
humane  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  poor  of  his  diocese, 
though  vigilant  and  strict  in  the  discharge  of  his  epis¬ 
copal  duties.  His  works,  besides  those  above  mentioned, 
consist  of  sermons  and  treatises  on  biblical  criticism,  on 
mathematics,  and  on  classical  subjects.  A  collected  ed. 
of  his  theological  works  was  published  by  Longman  (6 
vols.  1845). 

HOET,  hawrt,  Fenton  John  Anthony,  d.d.:  theo¬ 
logian:  1828,  Apr.  23 — 1892,  Nov.  30;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1850;  held 
a  fellowship  there  1852-57,  and  the  college  living  of  St. 
Ippolyts  with  Great  Wymondley  1857-72;  was  elected  fel¬ 
low  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1872,  and  after 
serving  seven  years  as  Hulsean  lecturer,  was  elected  prof, 
of  divinity  1878,  remaining  in  that  position  till  his  death. 
He  was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bps.  of  Ely  and  Win¬ 
chester,  Lady  Margaret’s  preacher,  member  of  the  boards 
of  theol.  and  historical  studies,  and  of  the  senate  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  He  contributed  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  and  Journal  of  Philol¬ 
ogy,  published  On  Monogenos  Theos  in  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  and  On  the  Constantinopolitan  and  other  East¬ 
ern  Creeds  of  the  Fourth  Century  (1876)  ;  and  with  Dr. 
Westeott  edited  a  critically  revised  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Test.  (1881). 

HOE'TA.  Seaport  in  Fayal  (q.v.). 
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HORTATIVE— HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

HORTATIVE,  a.  hor'ta-tiv,  or  Hor'tatory,  a.  -ter* I 
[L.  hortativus,  that  encourages  or  exhorts — from  liortor, 
I  strongly  urge,  I  exhort] :  giving  or  containing  exhorta¬ 
tion  or  advice;  encouraging. 

HORTENSE'  (Eugenie  Hortense  de  Beauharnais 
- — known  as  La  Reine  Hortense),  Queen  of  Holland.  See 
Bonaparte. 

HORTENSIUS,  hawr-ten'shi-us,  Quintus:  b.c.  114- 
50;  b.  Rome:  lawyer  and  orator.  He  was  carefully  edu¬ 
cated,  established  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  when  19 
years  old,  married  a  daughter  of  Catullus,  became  a  milit. 
tribune  in  the  social  war  b.c.  91-90,  defended  Pompey 
when  accused  of  embezzling  public  booty  b.c.  86,  was 
quaestor  b.c.  81,  aedile  75,  praeter  urbanus  72,  and  consul 
69.  He  opposed  the  supersedure  of  Lucullus  by  Pompey 
advocated  by  Cicero,  defended  Milo  against  Clodius,  and 
soon  after  Pompey’s  return  from  the  east  b.c.  61  with¬ 
drew  from  public  life  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  his 
profession.  His  career  was  parallel  with  that  of  Cicero, 
and  for  many  years  they  were  rivals  as  advocates  and 
publicists.  His  private  character  was  not  without  blem¬ 
ish;  but  he  was  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  had  few 
enemies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES :  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  gardening  and  fruit-growing;  intermediate 
between  agricultural  and  pomological  societies,  but  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  first  society  of  the 
kind  was  established  in  London  in  1804,  and  was  incor¬ 
porated  some  four  or  five  years  later.  An  experimental 
garden  occupying  thirty-three  acres  was  opened  at  Chis¬ 
wick  in  1822.  The  ground  was  obtained  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  lease  is  ‘renewable  forever.’  This 
garden  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  wTorld.  The 
success  of  the  London  society  led  to  the  formation  of 
similar  associations  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States  which  have  proved  of  great  value  to  the  people  at 
large.  In  this  country  nearly  every  state  has  its  dis¬ 
tinctively  horticultural  society,  while  large  numbers  of 
the  county  agricultural  societies  devote  considerable  at 
tention  to  horticultural  matters,  and  offer  quite  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  premiums  for  exhibitions  in  this  line. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  societies  contain  much  valu¬ 
able  information  regarding  the  newer  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  the  best  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  other  matters  of  practical  importance  to  the 
horticulturist  and  the  farmer.  Membership  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  is  increasing,  and  the  work  which  they  perform  is 
assuming  a  greater  degree  of  importance  than  it  has  had 
in  the  past.  The  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  have 
become  so  numerous  that  reliable  information  as  to  their 
special  qualities  and  their  value  for  general  cultivation 
will  save  multitudes  of  growers  from  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  increase  of  insect  enemies  also  calls  for  in¬ 
telligent  and  united  effort  for  their  suppression. 


HORTICULTURE-HORTUS  SICCUS. 

HORTICULTURE,  n.  hor'ti-lcul' tur  [L.  hortus,  a  gar¬ 
den;  cultura,  cultivation]  :  art  of  cultivating  gardens  (see 
Gardening)  ;  and  in  its  broader  sense  including  the 
growing  of  flowers  (see  Floriculture)  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruits  (see  Fruit — Fruit  Garden:  also  Or¬ 
chard).  Horticultural,  a.  -tu-rdl,  pertaining  to  horti¬ 
culture.  Hor'ticul'turist,  n.  -rist,  one  skilled  in. 

HORTON,  hawr'ton:  city  in  Brown  co.,  Kan.;  between 
Delaware  and  Missouri  creeks,  on  the  Colorado  branch  of 
the  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  railroad;  41  m.  n.w. 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  It  was  laid  out  1886.  The  city  con¬ 
tains  several  fine  churches,  good  ward  and  high  schools, 
national  and  state  banks,  public  hall,  railroad  car  and 
machine  shops  (plant  cost  more  than  $600,000),  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  factory,  for  which  the  citizens  subscribed 
$60,000,  street  railroad,  water-works,  and  electric-light 
plants.  Horton  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  country,  and  is 
an  important  shipping  point.  Pop.  (1910  est.)  4,200. 

HOR'TON,  Robert  Forman:  English  clergyman  and 
author:  b.  London  1855,  Sep.  18.  He  was  educated  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1879  he  was  made  a  fellow 
of  New  College,  and  lecturer  on  history.  In  1880  he 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Hampstead,  and  in  1893  pastor  of  the  Lyndhurst  Road 
church  there.  In  1893  he  delivered  the  Lyman  Beecher 
lectures  at  Yale;  in  1903  he  was  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  He  wrote 
History  of  the  Bomans  (1885);  Inspiration  and  the  Bible 
(1887);  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1895);  Oliver  Cromwell 
(1897);  Women  of  the  Old  Testament  (1897);  The  Com¬ 
mandments  of  Jesus  (1898);  England’s  Banger  (1898); 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  (1901);  The  Trinity  (1901);  The 
Bible  as  a  Missionary  Boole  (1904),  etc. 

HORTON,  Samuel  Dana:  American  publicist:  b. 
Pomeroy,  Ohio,  1844,  Jan.  16;  d.  Washington,  D.  C., 
1895,  Feb.  23.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1864, 
and  from  the  law  school  in  1868.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Cincinnati,  but  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
study  of  monetary  questions;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
advocate  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  inter¬ 
national  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  international  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in 
1871,  and  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  1881;  shortly  before  his  death  he  went  to 
Washington  at  the  request  of  the  administration  for  a 
conference  concerning  the  financial  situation.  He  wrote 
Silver  and  Gold  and  their  Belation  to  the  Problem  of 
Besumption  (1876);  The  Silver  Pound  and  England’s 
Monetary  Policy  Since  the  Bestoration  (1887);  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Guinea  (1887);  Silver  in  Europe  (1890). 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  n.  hdr'tus  silc'Ms  [L.  hortus ,  a  gar¬ 
den  ;  siccus,  dry] :  a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants 
dried  and  arranged;  a  herbarium. 


HORUS. 

HORUS,  Mr  us:  Egyptian  god,  whose  name,  Ear. 
means  ‘  the  day,’  or  ‘  the  sun’s  path,’  and  is  generally  writ* 
ten  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sparrow-hawk,  which  was  sa« 
cred  to  him.  The  old  derivation-from  the  Hebrew  aur% 
light,  is  now  recognized  as  incorrect.  Under  the  name  H. 
were  included  several  deities,  as  Haroeris,  (q.v.),  the  Elder 
Iiorus;  and  Harpocrates  (q.v.),  or  the  Younger  Horus; 
Har-sam-ta,  Horus,  the  uniter  of  the  upper  and  lower 
world,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Athor,  resided  in  Annu, 
or  Heliopolis,  and  emanated  from  the  eye  of  the  sun  (Ro- 
sellina,  M.  d.  c.,  t.  47);  and  Har-net-ta,  another  form  of 
the  same  god,  represented  as  a  boy  wearing  a  triple  crown, 
who  existed  from  the  commencement  of  things,  a  self- 
created  being,  and  emanated  from  the  Nu,  or  firmament; 
besides  several  others.  But  the  principal  H.  was  son 
of  Isis  (Har-si-hesi),  represented  as  a  naked  child  standing 
wearing  a  skull-cap,  or  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  H.  is  mentioned  first  by  Herodotus  (ii.  144,  n. 
156)  as  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  brother  of  Bubastis,  the 
Egyptian  Diana.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  his  birth  ; 
he  having  been,  according  to  one  version,  engendered  of 
his  father  Osiris  before  the  birth  of  Osiris  and  Isis  ;  or, 
according  to  another  account,  begotten  of  Osiris  after  that 
god’s  destruction  by  Typhon.  His  birth  was  said  to  be 
premature,  and  he  was  consequently  weak  in  his  lower 
limbs.  In  order  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Typhon,  he 
was  brought  up  in  secret  by  Leto  on  the  floating  island  of 
Chemmis,  or  Buto.  Having  grown  up,  he  became  Har- 
net  atf  (H.  the  avenger  of  his  father),  and,  with  Isis, 
avenged  his  father’s  death  (see  Osiris);  according  to  the 
best  received  tradition,  vanquishing  Typhon  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  a  great  battle  at  a  village  near  the  city  of  Antaeus, 
on  the  26th  of  the  month  Thoth,  on  which  occasion  Osiris 
came  from  the  nether  world  to  his  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  a  wolf  (Diodor.  i.  21).  According  to  the  Egyptian  rit¬ 
ual,  he  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  foes  for  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  their  thighs  for  the  wild  beasts  and  fishes.  Typhon 
is  said  to  have  been  delivered  bound  in  fetters  to  Isis,  who 
released  him,  on  which  H.  tore  the  diadem  off  his  mother's 
head,  but  Thoth  replaced  it  by  the  head  of  a  cow.  H.  was 
often  confounded  with  the  elder  H.  by  the  Greeks,  but  the 
monuments  represent  him  as  the  type  of  royalty,  the  an¬ 
tagonist  of  Set  or  Typhon,  the  avenger  of  his"  father  Osiris, 
for  whom  he  obtained  the  corn  of  Elysium  and  the  waters 
of  Elephantine,  conquered  the  north  and  south,  and  shared 
Egypt  with  Set  or  Typhon,  having  held  the  government 
of  the  northern  portion  as  Typhon  held  that  of  the  south. 
After  the  death  of  Typhon,  he  became  sole  monarch,  and 
as  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  gods,  reigned,  according  to 
different  versions,  100  or  25  years.  Numerous  esoteric  ex¬ 
planations  have  been  given  of  this  god,  as  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  Nile,  as  Typhon  represents  the  desert,  the  fruit¬ 
ful  air  or  dew  which  revives  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun 
in  relation  to  the  changes  of  the  year,  or  the  god  who 
presided  over  the  course  of  the  sun.  He  represented  also 
three  planets,  Jupiter  (Harayshta),  Saturn  ( Harka ),  and 
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Mars  ( Harteshr ).  The  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred  to  him; 
so  were  lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his  throne. 
There  was  a  festival  to  celebrate  his  eyes  on  the  30th  Epi- 
phi,  when  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  represented, 
were  on  the  same  right  line  wdtli  the  earth.  A  movable 
feast,  that  of  his  coronation,  is  supposed  to  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are 
described  as  sitting  upon  his  throne.  When  adult,  he  is 
generally  represented  hawk-headed  ;  as  a  child,  he  is  seen 
carried  in  his  mother’s  arms,  wearing  the  pschent  or  atf, 
and  seated  on  a  lotus-flower  with  his  finger  on  his  lips.  He 
bad  an  especial  local  worship  at  Edfou  or  Hut,  the  ancient 
Apollinopolis  Magna,  where  he  was  identified  with  Ra,  or 
the  sun.  There  were  also  books  of  Horus  and  Isis,  prob¬ 
ably  referring  to  his  legend  (Lucian  Be  Somn.  sive  Gall. 
s.  183).  The  magnet  was  called  his  bone  ;  he  was  of  fair 
complexion.— Birch,  Gall,  of  Antiq.  p.  35;  Wilkinson, 
Mann,  and  Cast.  TV.  395;  Tablonski,  Panth.  II.  4,  p.  222; 
Champollion,  Panth.  Eg.;  Hincks,  Bull.  Uni.  Maq 
XXVIII.  187 ;  Boeckh,  Manetho,  p.  61. 

HO'RUS,  King  of  Egypt,  (named  Haremhebi)  :  reigned 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  dynasty.  His  reign  has  been 
placed  at  b.c.  1661.  1455,  or  1446,  but  it  was  probably 
about  b.c.  1400.  Although  the  lists  of  Manetho  give  him 
a  reign  of  36  or  38  years,  no  earlier  monumental  date  than 
his  seventh  year  has  been  found.  He  restored  the  worship 
of  Amen  Ra,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  disk 
or  sun  worshippers  ;  and  conquered  the  Barubaru,  a  tribe 
of  the  negroes  of  Kush  or  ^Ethiopia.  The  most  south¬ 
ern  point  where  his  monuments  have  been  found  is 
Gebel-Addeh,  ancient  Amen-Heri,  between  the  Wady 
Haifa  and  Ibsamboul.  He  also  embellished  Luxor  and 
other  quarters  of  Thebes.  Fine  statues  of  this  monarch 
are  at  Turin,  and  others  in  the  British  Museum. — Brugsch, 
Geographic  des  Alien  JEgyptens ;  Champollion-Figeac. 
L’Egypte,  p.  319. 

HORVi-T,  hor'mt,  IstvAn  (Stephen):  the  Hungarian 
Varro:  1784-1846;  b.  Stuhlweissenburg.  From  early  youth 
through  life  H.  gave  his  rare  abilities  to  historical  research, 
writh  the  double  object  of  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Magyars,  and  of  consolidating  Hungarian 
nationality  through  the  scientific  development  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  language.  Among  his  published  works,  the  chief 
merit  belongs  to  Magyarorszdg  Tosgyokeres  Regi  Newzetse- 
geirol  (Primitive  Families  of  the  Hungarians,  Pesth  1820), 
an  8vo  vol.  of  moderate  size,  but  whose  materials  were 
gathered  from  innumerable  rare  manuscripts,  and  other 
documents,  partly  foreign,  partly  domestic.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
mental  work  in  genealogy,  connecting  some  of  the  living 
Hungarian  families  with  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Arpad  at  the  end  of  the  8th  c.  In  1814,  appeared  at 
Pesth,  Befense  of  the  Kings  Lewis  the  Great  and  Mathias 
Gorvinus;  in  1821,  two  vois.  of  Answers  to  the  Questions  on 
Philology ,  put  by  the  National  Museum  at  Pesth ;  in  1825, 
Sketches  from  the  Oldest  History  cf  the  Hungarian  Nation: 
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in  1828,9,  Researches  on  Biblical  Expressions,  etc.  H.  was 
for  many  years  editor  of,  and  later,  chief  contributor  to 
the  Tudom  dnyr  Oyuj  temeny ,  or  Scientific  Magazine. 

HOSACK,  hds'ak,  David,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.:  1769, 
Aug.  31 — 1835,  Dec.  22;  b.  New  York  :  scientist.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1789,  and  in 
medicine  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  1791 ;  studied 
two  years  in  England  and  Scotland ;  became  professor  of 
natural  history  in  Columbia  College,  1795;  was  professor 
of  materia  medica  and  of  botany  there,  1797-1807;  prof,  of 
midwifery  and  surgery,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  obstetrics,  and  of  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1807- 
25;  and  prof,  in  the  medical  department  of  Rutgers  Coll., 
1825-30.  He  edited  the  American  Medical  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Monthly,  1810-14;  founded  the  first  botanical  gar¬ 
den  in  America;  and  was  a  founder  and  first  pres,  of  the 
New  York  Hist.  Soc.  1820-28.  He  was  noted  as  botanist 
and  surgeon,  and  published  many  technical  works. 

HOSANNA,  int.  n.  ho-zdnnd  [Gr.  hosanna — from  Heb. 
hoshiahnna,  save,  I  beseech  you] :  an  invocation  of  blessings, 
which  in  Hebrew  usage  passed  into  an  exclamation  of  praise 
to  God  as  the  giver  of  all  salvation,  and  an  acclamation  of 
the  grandest  and  most  joyful  public  worship.  At  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  the  Jews, carrying  palm -branches  and  myrtle, 
repeated  Ps.  cxviii.  25,  26,  which  begins  with  Hosanna! 
The  feast  itself,  especially  its  seventh  day,  was  called  the 
Great  Hosanna. 

HOSE,  n.  hbz  [OF.  house,  a  boot — from  mid.  L.  hosa: 
Ger.  hosen;  Icel.  hosa;  Dut.  hose,  boots,  leather  casings: 
Bav.  hosen,  a  pod,  a  husk:  Dan.  hase,  the  husk  of  nuts]: 
coverings  for  the  legs;  stockings;  a  flexible  pipe  for  water. 
Hose,  or  Hosen,  plu.  ho'zn.  Hosier,  n.  ho'zher,  or  ho'- 
zhi-er,  a  dealer  in  stockings,  etc.  Ho  siery,  n.  -zher-ri,  stock¬ 
ings  in  general  (see  below).  Hose-in-hose,  in  hort. ,  having 
the  calyx  in  the  form  of  a  corolla,  so  as  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  corollas,  one  within  the  other. 

HOSEA,  hd-ze'a,  Book  of  :  placed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
next  after  Ezekiel,  consists  of  prophecies  spoken  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  superscription)  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  of  Jereboam  II., 
King  of  Israel— a  period  of  about  60  years;  b.c.  784-726. 
This  portion  of  the  history  of  Israel  was  one  of  apostasy 
from  God,  commenced  by  Jereboam,  founder  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  aggravated  by  the  successive  kings.  Hosea’s 
prophecies,  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  I.  The  first  (ch.  i.-iii.),  under  the 
symbol  of  a  corrupted  and  unfaithful  wife  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  sets  forth  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the  sins  of 
Israel ;  yet  promises  reconciliation  and  mercy,  after  a 
period  of  punishment  during  which  the  people  would  be 
led  by  calamity  and  sorrow  to  turn  to  the  Lord  as  the  only 
source  of  good.  II.  The  second  part  repeats  at  greater 
length  the  denunciations  against  sin,  the  calls  to  repent¬ 
ance,  and  the  promises  of  restoration  and  blessing.  It  has 
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been  analyzed  as  containing  a  series  of  six  discourses: 
The  first  (ch.  iv.)  denounces  the  corruption  of  the  people, 
the  rulers,  and  the  priests;  the  second  (v.-vi.  3)  empha¬ 
sizes  the  responsibility  of  the  priesthood  for  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  people;  declares  that  calamities  would  come 
on  them  notwithstanding  their  plans  to  obtain  foreign 
help;  and  foretells  their  return,  torn  and  smitten,  to  the 
Lord.  The  third  (vi.  4 — vii.)  renews  the  charge  against 
Israel  as  fickle,  rebellious,  and  silly  in  seeking  help  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  after  all  their  bitter  experience  that 
such  alliances  brought  calamity  and  ruin.  The  fourth 
(viii.-ix.  9)  denounces  once  more  the  wilful  and  persist¬ 
ent  guilt  of  the  people,  and  declares  again  that  the  day 
of  retribution  is  at  hand.  The  fifth  (ix.  10 — xi.  11)  af¬ 
firms  that  in  the  three  great  periods  of  their  history — in 
Egypt,  the  wilderness,  and  their  own  land — Israel  had  re¬ 
quited  God’s  loving-kindness  by  turning  to  idolatry.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Lord  declares  that  he  can¬ 
not  give  them  up  as  he  is  God  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  sixth  (xii.-xiv.)  closes  the 
book  with  a  renewed  exhortation  to  repentance  and  a  re¬ 
newed  promise  of  restoration  to  the  favor  of  God:  ‘Take 
with  you  words  and  return  to  the  Lord;  I  will  heal  their 
backslidings.’  Hosea’s  mind,  it  has  been  said,  was  great¬ 
ly  agitated  under  the  burden  of  preaching  against  the 
sins  of  his  people,  and  of  announcing  their  consequent 
doom.  Hence  his  abrupt  style,  disconnected  sentences, 
and  undeveloped  figures  of  speech.  Combined,  however, 
with  the  dark  exhibition  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
sin  which  the  book  contains,  there  is  also  the  light  of 
reconciling  love  shining  on  the  corrupted  people.  In  this 
combination  lies  the  prophet’s  peculiar  power. 

HOSHANGABAD,  or  Hoshungabad,  hd-shung-d-bad' : 
town  in  Central  India,  on  the  left  or  s.  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  which  here  divides  British  territory  from  Bhopal. 
It  is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  cap. 
of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Pop.  of  town,  12,000.  The  district  of  Hoshangabad  has 
4,437  sq.  m.;  is  so  fertile  as  to  be  styled  the  garden  of 
the  country,  and  possesses  abundance  of  excellent  coal. 
Pop.  488,787. 

HO'SIERY :  in  its  most  limited  sense,  stockings 
(hose)  ;  but  in  its  more  general  application,  all  knitted 
goods  made  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  use  of  stock¬ 
ings  originated  in  the  cold  countries  of  the  north,  and 
probably  the  first  were  of  skins,  and  subsequently  of 
cloth;  they  were  also,  until  a  comparatively  late  period, 
made  all  in  one  piece  with  the  trousers,  constituting  the 
trunk-hose  of  our  ancestors ;  but  these  garments  were  sep¬ 
arated;  and  the  art  of  knitting  was  invented,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  in  Scotland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c. 
Certain  it  is  that  knitted  stockings  found  their  way  to 
France  from  Scotland,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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guild  of  stocking-knitters,  who  chose  for  their  patron 
saint  St.  Fiacre  of  Scotland.  In  1589,  William  Lee,  of 
Woodbridge,  Nottinghamshire,  entirely  altered  the  hosiery 
trade,  by  inventing  the  knitting  frame ;  and  though  he 
did  not  live  to  receive  much  benefit  from  it,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  a  very  important  aid  to  the  commerce  of  Britain. 
During  the  Protectorate,  the  stocking-frame  knitters  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter,  and  extended  their  operations  through 
the  provinces  of  England,  but  with  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  monopoly,  which  eventually  led  to  legal  proceedings, 
by  which  the  charter  was  set  aside,  1753.  Since  that 
time,  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  stock¬ 
ing-frames,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  stockings  now 
worn  through  the  world  are  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain.  (See  Stocking-frame.)  Stockings 
are  of  cotton,  of  worsted,  or  of  cotton  and  worsted 
mixed,  called  Angola,  and  of  silk.  From  each  material 
they  are  made  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The  best  are  made 
in  a  flat  web,  which  has  to  be  sewn  at  the  back  as  well 
as  the  foot,  and  it  is  so  made  that  when  the  two  edges 
are  brought  together  at  the  back,  they  give  the  form  of 
a  calf.  The  common  or  racked  stockings  are  woven  in  a 
circular  frame,  and  form  a  cylindrical  wreb  of  equal  width 
from  top  to  bottom;  these  have  to  be  stretched  on  boards 
to  give  them  the  shape,  and  are  ironed  with  hot  irons 
while  on  the  board,  to  make  them  retain  the  shape  of 
the  board.  The  foot  is  formed  by  cutting  the  web  and 
adding  a  small  piece  for  the  sole.  Nottinghamshire, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  inventor  of  the  stocking- frame,  is 
still  the  centre  of  the  hosiery  trade  in  Great  Britain. 

HOSIUS,  lio'si-us  (or  Osius),  The  Saint:  Bishop  of 
Cordova:  about  a.d.  256-359;  b.  in  Spain  or  Egypt.  Of 
his  early  life  nothing  is  positively  known.  He  became 
bishop  of  Cordova  about  296,  came  near  losing  his  life 
during  the  Maximinian  persecution  303-305,  was  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  Council  of  Iliberi,  306,  had  established  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  Constantine  the  Great  313 ;  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  Alexandria  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  Alexander  the  bishop  and  Arius  his  deacon  323, 
is  believed  to  have  procured  the  convening  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and,  some  say,  pres. 
325,  and,  whether  or  not  the  author  of  the  creed  there 
adopted,  influenced  Constantine  to  ratify  it.  In  347,  he 
presided  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which  showed  ex¬ 
treme  hostility  to  Arianism,  and  after  its  close  became 
an  open  and  active  supporter  of  his  friend  Athanasius. 
Constantine  commanded  him  to  oppose  the  Athanasian 
doctrines,  355,  and  on  his  refusal  banished  him  to  Sir- 
mium,  where  after  passing  his  100th  year  he  was  induced 
to  take  communion  with  the  Arians  357.  He  was  then  re¬ 
called  to  Cordova,  but  to  his  dying  hour  refused  to  con¬ 
demn  Athanasius. 

HOSMER,  lids' mer,  Harriet:  sculptor;  b.  Watertown, 
Mass.,  1830,  Oct.  9;  d.  1908,  Feb.  21.  Having  a  feeble  con- 
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stitution,  her  father  encouraged  her  to  strengthen  it  by 
outdoor  exercises,,  and  she  became  an  adept  in  shooting, 
riding,  rowing,  skating,  and  swimming.  She  also  showed 
a  talent  for  sculpture  by  modelling  figures  in  clay.  To 
prepare  herself  for  her  chosen  career,  she  studied  anat¬ 
omy,  first  with  her  father,  afterward  at  the  medical  col¬ 
lege  at  St.  Louis.  Returning  to  her  home,  1851,  she  mod¬ 
elled  her  first  work,  Hesper,  which  had  so  decided  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  she  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  she  became  the 
pupil  of  Gibson.  In  his  studio,  she  modelled  busts  of 
Daphne  and  Medusa,  and  a  statue  of  GEnone  and  the 
much  admired  statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci  for  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Library  of  St.  Louis.  Some  30  copies  of  her  statue 
of  Puck  were  ordered  from  her  shortly  after  its  comple¬ 
tion.  Her  most  ambitious  -work  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Zenobia  in  Chains.  The  Sleeping  Faun  is  one  of  her  best 
works. 

HOSMER,  James  Kendall:  American  librarian  and 
biographer;  b.  Northfield,  Mass.,  1834,  Jan.  29.  He  was 
a  professor  in  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  and  the  University 
of  Missouri,  in  1874-92,  was  professor  of  English  and 
German  literature  in  Washington  University  (St.  Louis, 
Mo.),  and  from  1892-1904  was  librarian  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  public  library.  Among  his  works  are:  The  Color 
Guard  (1864),  a  record  of  experiences  as  a  private  in  the 
Civil  War;  The  Thinking  Bayonet  (1865),  a  novel;  His- 
tory  of  German  Literature  (1879);  Life  of  Samuel  Adams 
(1885);  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  (1888);  A  Short  His¬ 
tory  of  Anglo-Saxon  Freedom  (1890)  ;  How  Thankful 
was  Bewitched  (1894);  a  Life  of  Thomas  Hutchinson 
(1896);  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1902);  etc. 

HOSPICE,  n.  hos'pes  or  hos-pes'  [F.  hospice,  a  hos¬ 
pital — from  L.  hospUmm — from  L.  hospes,  a  guest]  :  es¬ 
tablishment  for  sheltering  travellers,  maintained  by 
monastic  persons,  usually  in  connection  with  monasteries. 

HOSPITABLE,  a.  hos'pi-ta-bl  [F.  hospitable — from 
L.  hospitdlis,  hospitable,  friendly — from  hospes,  a  guest, 
a  visitor :  It.  ospitabile,  hospitable]  :  receiving  and  enter¬ 
taining  friends  or  strangers  with  generous  kindness;  of¬ 
fering  kind  reception;  proceeding  from  or  indicating 
kindness.  Hos'pitably,  ad.  -ta-bli.  Hos'pitableness,  n. 
-bl-nes,  disposition  to  entertain  others,  and  do  them  kind 
acts,  according  to  ability,  especially  to  strangers. 

HOSPITAL,  n.  hds'pi-tal  [OF.  hospital — from  mid.  L. 
hospitale,  a  large  house  or  palace— from  L.  hospes,  a 
guest,  a  visitor] a  house  for  the  reception  and  aid  of  the 
sick,  infirm,  or  poor  (see  Hospitals).  Hospital,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  eleemosynary  corporation  founded  for  support¬ 
ing  certain  descriptions  of  persons.  In  Scotch  law,  it 
more  frequently  signifies  a  mortification  or  endowment 
for  the  education  as  well  as  support  of  children.  Hos'- 
PITAi/ity,  n.  -tal'i-ti,  kindness  and  generosity  to  strangers 
or  guests.  IIos'pitapler,  n.  -ler  [F.  hospitalier ]  :  in  the 
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middle  ages,  one  of  a  body  of  men  at  Jerusalem  who  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  protect  pilgrims  and  relieve  their 
necessities — so  called  from  two  hospitals  erected  there  for 
that  purpose — from  whom  sprang  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  subsequently  known 
as  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Such  charitable  brotherhoods 
have  been  founded  at  various  times  and  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  vow  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  work  of  mercy  is,  in  all  these 
brotherhoods,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  vows  of  pov¬ 
erty,  chastity,  and  obedience  common  to  all  the  religious 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  One  of  the  earliest  re¬ 
corded  instances  of  a  hospital  served  by  such  a  brother¬ 
hood  is  that  of  Constance  in  13th  c.  (See  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  Knights  of;  Teutonic  Knights.)  The  hos¬ 
pitallers  of  Our  Lady  of  Christian  Charity  were  founded 
near  Chalons  in  the  end  of  the  13th  c.  by  Guy  de  Join- 
ville;  a  similar  body  at  Paris  1294;  and  the  hospitallers 
of  Our  Lady  Della  Scala  about  the  same  time  at  Siena. 
There  are  many  other  local  institutes  or  congregations. 
Hospitalism,  n.  hds'pit-al-izm,  the  prejudicial  influences 
of  large  hospital  buildings  upon  sick  residents,  especially 
when  the  patients  are  numerous;  the  subject  of  hospital 
construction.  Dames  of  the  Hospital:  see  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

HOS'PITALS:  institutions  for  medical  treatment  or 
care  of  the  sick  or  injured  or  infirm,  especially  for  the 
poor.  The  mediaeval  Tiospitia  in  some  cases  were  hospitals 
for  the  reception  and  relief  of  lepers,  whose  malady  was 
one  of  the  scourges  of  Europe.  These  leper  hospitals  in 
England  and  Scotland  were  often  called  ‘Spitals’ ;  hence 
the  frequency  of  such  names  of  places  as  Spital,  Spital- 
fields,  etc.  The  leper  hospitals  and  other  kinds  of  the  old 
hospitia  disappeared  with  the  improvement  of  society, 
and  substitutes  for  them  on  a  broader  scale  began  to  be 
established  in  the  modern  form  of  hospitals.  Of  public 
establishments  under  this  general  designation,  there  are 
now  several  distinct  classes — e.g.,  hospitals  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  hurt,  for  the  board 
and  education  of  children,  and  for  the  reception  and  per¬ 
manent  board  of  poor  old  persons  of  both  sexes.  Hos¬ 
pitals  of  these  several  classes  are  numerous  and  on  a 
munificent  scale  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States — taking  the  position  of  leading  charities.  For 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  hospitals  see  their  respective 
titles. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  hurt,  sometimes  termed  In¬ 
firmaries,  are  now  established  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  supported,  as  in  England,  on  a  principle  of  char¬ 
ity,  or,  as  in  France,  chiefly  from  the  funds  of  the  state 
.or  the  civic  municipalities,  or  as  in  the  United  States  by 
both  methods,  the  basis  and  main  reliance,  however,  being 
usually  municipal  or  civic.  They  are  indispensable  as  a 
refuge  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  private  medical 
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or  surgical  aid,  or  as  a  convenient  means  of  succor  on 
emergencies  to  persons  of  every  degree  of  opulence.  In 
numerous  instances  they  are  serviceable  also  as  schools 
for  medicine  and  surgery;  as  such,  no  university,  at 
which  these  and  kindred  branches  of  learning  are  taught, 
can  be  said  to  be  complete  without  the  adjunct  of  a  well- 
organized  hospital,  where  professors  can  practically  edu¬ 
cate  their  pupils  by  pointing  out  varieties  of  disease  and 
injuries,  and  exemplifying  methods  of  treatment.  Hence, 
the  best  specimens  of  hospitals  are  found  in  university 
towns,  or  in  towns  famed  for  schools  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  older  of  the  London  hospitals  are,  St. 
Thomas’s,  1553 ;  St.  Bartholomew’s,  1546 ;  and  Bethle¬ 
hem,  1547.  A  considerable  accession  to  the  number  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  George  II.;  when  society  became 
alive  to  the  value  of  such  institutions.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  es¬ 
tablished  (1736).  The  antiquity  of  British  hospitals 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  that  of  some 
institutions  of  this  kind  on  the  continent.  The  Hotel 
Dieu  in  Paris,  alleged  to  be  the  most  ancient  hospital  in 
Europe,  was  founded  in  the  7th  c.,  and  long  known  as 
the  Maison  Dieu,  received  the  benefactions  of  successive 
sovereigns.  It  is  now  conducted  on  a  stupendous  scale. 
Houses  of  this  kind  in  France  usually  receive  valuable 
aid  from  a  religious  sisterhood,  renowned  for  its  prac¬ 
tical  benevolence,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  these  women’s  unselfish  and  useful  labors  is 
furnished  at  the  great  hospital  for  the  sick  and  hurt  at 
Lyons,  -where  the  entire  establishment — cooking,  nursing, 
dispensing  medicine,  etc. — is  gratuitously  conducted  by 
them. 

In  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  very  many  other 
large  seats  of  population,  the  pressure  for  admission  by 
patients,  and  the  necessity  for  classifying  and  properly 
attending  to  large  numbers,  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  for  special  departments  of  medical  practice. 
Thus,  besides  the  general  hospitals,  there  are  now  lying- 
in  hospitals,  ophthalmic  hospitals,  consumptive  hospitals, 
children’s  hospitals,  etc.,  each  with  its  peculiar  accommo¬ 
dation;  and  its  appropriate  staff  of  officials.  Independ¬ 
ently  of  these,  there  are  hospitals  for  treatment  of  men¬ 
tal  maladies,  of  which  Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke’s  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  establishments  in  Paris,  known  as  Hospices, 
are  examples.  To  this  class  of  institutions  belong  Luna¬ 
tic  Asylums  (q.v.),  also  asylums  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  naturally  imbecile  children.  To  all  these 
institutions  under  civic  administration,  are  to  be  added 
those  hospitals  maintained  by  various  governments  for 
the  military  and  naval  services. 

Not  the  least  among  the  benefits  of  hospitals  to  a  com¬ 
munity,  is  the  fact  that,  by  their  prompt  and  liberal  ac¬ 
tion,  they  interpose  to  check  contagious  distempers  which, 
if  unchecked  on  theirjmtbreak,  might  invade  families  far 
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above  the  need  of  gratuitous  medical  attendance.  On  this 
ground,  as  well  as  from  sentiments  of  benevolence,  hos¬ 
pitals  or  infirmaries  are  the  objects  of  solicitude  to  the 
general  community;  it  being  customary  for  wealthy  in¬ 
dividuals  to  bequeath  sums  toward  their  support,  and 
for  public  subscriptions  and  church  collections  to  be  made 
for  them  annually.  In  some  cases,  besides  the  infirm¬ 
aries  so  miscellaneously  sustained,  hospitals  are  erected, 
and  maintained  wholly  by  endowment. 

Internally,  a  hospital  building  is  usually  arranged  in 
wards,  each  under  its  own  nurses,  with  general  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  a  suitable  body  of  servants.  Being  open 
night  and  day  to  receive  pressing  cases,  there  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  surgeon  with  assistants  constantly  in  attendance. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness,  quiet,  decorous  conduct,  exclusion 
of  intoxicants  and  of  miscellaneous  visitors,  are  among 
points  principally  attended  to  by  the  managers. 

While  in  the  main  the  hospitals  recently  planned  or 
erected  in  the  United  States  follow  what  is  known  as 
the  parallelogram  form,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
latest  discoveries  in  sanitary  science,  and  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  novelties  are  found  in  improved  methods  of  lighting, 
draining,  ventilating,  and  plumbing.  Municipal  legisla¬ 
tion  and  private  charity  have  added  largely  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  grand  institutions  through  the  country  within 
reeent  years.  All  are  deserving  of  the  warmest  com¬ 
mendation;  but  without  attempting  any  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions,  attention  is  directed  to  the  institutions  whose 
novelty  and  extent  entitle  them  to  particular  notice.  The 
first  is  the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  on  8th  ave.  near 
Central  Park,  founded  by  the  wives  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
and  Gen.  George  W.  Cullom.  This  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  on  account  of  being  the  first  building  of  its 
character  in  the  United  States  erected  on  the  circular 
ward  plan,  observed  in  the  great  Stuyvenberg  Hospital 
in  Antwerp,  Miller  Memorial  Hospital  in  Greenwich,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Hampstead  Hospital,  England.  The  institu¬ 
tion  was  projected  about  the  time  of  Gen.  Grant’s  fatal 
illness,  and  one  pavilion  built  by  Mrs.  Astor  for  women 
alone  was  opened  1887,  Dec.  7.  A  year  later  Mr.  Astor 
began  the  erection  of  a  second  pavilion,  for  men  only,  as 
a  memorial  to  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  the  meantime, 
the  total  Astor  gifts  amounting  to  $300,000.  The  wards 
are  uniformly  40  ft.  in  diameter,  with  accommodations 
for  13  patients  each ;  are  lighted  on  two-thirds  their  wall 
surface;  and  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  exterior  walls 
between  the  windows,  as  ■well  as  by  a  hollow  iron  column 
in  the  centre  of  each  apartment  connected  with  a  power¬ 
ful  fan  in  the  cellar.  The  absence  of  angles  and  corners 
promotes  cleanliness,  and  the  radiate  arrangement  of 
beds  facilitates  the  work  of  the  nurses  by  permitting 
more  space  between  the  heads  of  the  beds,  and  is  said  to 
render  the  apartments  far  more  cheerful  than  those  con¬ 
structed  on  the  parallelogram  form.  The  kitchen  and 
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dining-rooms  are  on  the  top  floor,  and  the  hospital  is 
provided  with  the  usual  administrative  offices,  operating 
theatre  and  nurses’  quarters,  together  with  a  pretty 
chapel.  Thus  far  nothing  but  praise  of  the  institution 
and  its  arrangement  has  been  heard ;  the  enterprise  is  yet 
too  young  to  yield  results  that  will  demonstrate  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  opinion  held  by  many  American  physi¬ 
cians,  that  a  circular  sick  room,  from  the  monotony  of 
its  walls,  exerts  such  a  depressing  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  patients  that  curative  treatment  is  retarded  and 
derangement  liable  to  occur. 

The  second  noticeable  institution  is  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  opened  1889,  May  7,  which  is  the 
largest,  most  richly  endowed  and  completely  equipped 
hospital  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  1873,  Johns  Hopkins 
(q.v.)  gave  property  valued  at  $4,500,000  to  a  board  of 
trustees  with  which  to  erect  a  hospital  for  free  treatment 
of  the  indigent  sick  and  injured  of  the  city  and  state 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  color.  The  trustees  inclosed 
and  beautified  14£  acres  of  ground  of  his  estate,  and 
erected  thereon  17  buildings  which  with  their  furniture 
and  accessories  cost  $2,050,000.  Through  prudent  man¬ 
agement  of  the  trust,  this  result  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  taking  a  dollar  from  the  principal  of  the  endowment. 
The  trustees  anticipating  some  of  the  possibilities  of  so 
vast  an  institution,  decided  to  extend  its  usefulness  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  proposed  by  its  founder,  and  accordingly 
provided  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  were  able 
to  pay  for  the  superior  treatment  that  the  institution 
would  afford,  the  training  of  nurses,  the  education  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the  publication  of  technical 
monographs  on  cases  of  general  professional  interest. 
When  completed  the  institution  will  comprise  25  build¬ 
ings,  nearly  all  of  Baltimore  pressed  brick,  Cheat  river 
stone  trimmings,  and  iron. 

In  some  degree  allied  or  auxiliary  to  hospitals  are  two 
kinds  of  establishments.  The  first  are  public  Dispen¬ 
saries,  where,  at  stated  hours,  medical  advice  and  med¬ 
icines  are  given  gratis  to  applicants;  and  though  like 
other  forms  of  charity  liable  to  abuse,  it  is  allowed  that 
these  institutions  are  of  much  value  in  poor  communities, 
and  also  like  hospitals  are  efficient  in  staying  the  course 
of  contagious  distempers.  The  other  institutions  referred 
to  are  those  called  in  France  Maisons  de  Sante — private 
hospitals  for  reception  and  treatment  of  patients  who  are 
able  and  disposed  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  board  and 
medical  or  surgical  attendance.  A  common  charge  in 
France  is  from  three  to  five  francs  a  day.  Under  the 
name  of  Sanatorium  this  kind  of  institution  has  been 
introduced  into  England;  and  more  extensively  into  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  of  various  degrees  of  size 
and  elaborateness. 

Hospitals  for  the  board  and  education  of  the  young  are 
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more  varied  in  character  and  more  numerous  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Consist¬ 
ing  mostly  of  large  and  handsome  buildings,  in  salubrious 
situations  in  the  environs  of  cities,  some  are  specially 
adapted  for  boys,  some  for  girls,  less  frequently  for  both ; 
some  are  maintained  by  endowments  from  deceased  ben¬ 
efactors,  some  by  funds  connected  with  trade  incorpora¬ 
tions,  and  some  by  casual  donations  and  subscriptions. 
The  oldest,  and  those  on  the  most  munificent  scale,  are 
for  boys;  e.g.,  Christ’s  Hospital,  London;  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Edinburgh;  and  Donaldson’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 
To  this  class  belongs  likewise  the  Girard  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  costing  for  construction  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  and  giving  accommodations  to  more  than 
300  orphans,  is  not  excelled  in  architectural  grandeur,  or 
in  munificence  of  private  endowment,  by  any  European 
hospital  for  children. 

Hospitals  for  indigent  old  men  and  women  are  found  in 
several  European  countries,  but  nowhere  are  they  so  com¬ 
mon  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands.  The  work- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  parish  paupers  are  the  hum¬ 
blest  variety  of  these  hospitia,  though  as  seen  in  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  they  are  on  a  vast  scale  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  unions  or  clusters 
of  parishes.  Considerably  above  these  in  point  of  com¬ 
fort  and  liberality  of  management,  are  the  hospitals  en¬ 
dowed  by  individuals  or  by  incorporations  for  persons 
who  once  occupied  a  respectable  position,  and  have 
through  misfortune  lapsed  into  decayed  circumstances. 
Almost  every  city  of  any  note  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
one  or  more  of  this  species  of  hospitals;  the  claim  for 
admission  being  ordinarily  a  privilege  of  local  burgesses 
or  members  of  incorporated  crafts.  In  the  United  States 
almost  every  city  of  size  has  such  institutions,  often  sup¬ 
ported  by  charitable  gifts  and  subscriptions;  they  are 
usually  called  Retreats,  Homes,  or  Asylums.  Analogous 
to  this  class  of  institutions  was  Greenwich  Hospital  for 
superannuated  mariners  connected  with  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  the  Military  Hospital,  Chelsea.  In  England  there 
are  numerous  establishments  called  Almshouses,  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  hospitals  for  indigent  men  and  women 
of  respectable  character,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  all  living  in  wards  under  one  roof,  the  inmates 
are  provided  each  with  a  small  dwelling,  each  receiving 
the  means  of  separate  livelihood  therein.  These  estab¬ 
lishments,  consisting  of  clusters  of  neat  small  cottages  in 
contiguity,  or  of  separate  dwellings  grouped  in  the  form 
of  a  spacious  building,  abound  in  London  and  its  vicin¬ 
ity.  At  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  and  at  Coventry,  are 
Almshouses  curious  from  their  antiquity  and  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  noblest  example  of  this  class  of  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  Charter  House,  London  (see  Charter- 
House).  In  the  United  States,  Almhouses  are  provided 
frequently  by  the  counties,  sometimes  by  cities  and 
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towns,  and  are  numerous:  they  are  seldom  called  hos¬ 
pitals  unless  they  are  for  the  sick  or  the  injured:  but 
many  of  them  have  hospitals  attached. 

HOS'PITALS,  Military:  establishments  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army.  The  smallest 
is  the  Regimental  Hospital,  under  the  medical  officers  of 
the  regiment;  next,  is  the  Division  Hospital,  presided 
over  by  staff  medical  officers,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
corps  in  the  division;  lastly,  there  is  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  applicable  to  the  whole  force.  In  the  United 
States,  with  its  very  small  and  scattered  army,  there  are 
two  permanent  military  hospitals — one  for  cadets  at  West 
Point,  the  other  at  Washington.  The  other  hospitals 
are  post -hospitals — small  temporary  wrooden  structures, 
holding  12  to  24  beds,  and  built  to  last  10  years.  In 
these  hospitals,  the  medical  officers  are  responsible  to  the 
war  department  for  all  purely  medical  functions.  With 
regard  to  discipline,  inspections,  and  other  military  du¬ 
ties,  the  principal  medical  officer  is  responsible  to  the 
commandant  of  the  regiment  or  division,  who  in  his  turn 
is  answerable  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  state  of 
the  hospitals  in  his  command. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  12,155  physi¬ 
cians  entered  the  medical  service  of  the  federal  govt. 
From  1861,  May,  till  1866,  June  30,  over  5,825,000  eases 
were  treated  on  the  field  and  in  the  hospital,  of  which 
273,175  were  from  wounds  received  in  action.  In  1865, 
Jan.,  there  were  more  than  200  general  hospitals  of  large 
extent,  4  sea-going  hospital  transports  equipped  with 
stores  and  supplies  for  5,000  patients,  a  large  number  of 
river  steamers  and  railroad  trains  fitted  up  for  hospital 
purposes,  and  hospitals  for  each  army,  milit.  camp,  corps, 
and  post  in  the  service.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  any 
convenient  building  at  scenes  of  actions  was  taken  for  a 
hospital;  and  as  the  number  of  convalescents  increased, 
large  buildings,  such  as  factories,  in  cities  accessible  by 
rail  or  water  from  the  field  hospitals,  were  hired  and 
fitted  up  by  the  govt.  These  constituted  the  general  hos¬ 
pitals  of  the  service.  The  base  hospitals  of  the  large 
armies  were  constructed  either  of  continuous  A  or  4x4 
canvas  tents,  of  rough  log-sided  pavilions  with  fly  tops, 
or  of  all-wood  pavilions;  the  wards  in  general  radiating 
from  a  common  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  though 
the  local  exigencies  of  the  service  usually  determined 
the  character  and  style  of  construction.  The  Hicks  Hos¬ 
pital  near  Baltimore,  on  the  wheel  plan  with  administra¬ 
tion  buildings  in  the  centre;  The  U.S.A.  General  Hos¬ 
pital  at  W.  Philadelphia,  nearly  a  parallelogram  in 
shape;  and  the  Lincoln  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.C., 
en  echelon  in  a  triangle,  were  types  of  large  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  constructed  comparatively  at  leisure,  and  with  all 
practical  regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  A  one- 
story  structure  with  wards  25  ft.  wide,  14-16  ft.  high, 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  32  beds  with 
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100-120  Sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  to  each,  with  windows  op¬ 
posite  each  other  e.  and  w.  and  a  hard-wood  floor,  is  a 
favorite  form  and  size  among  experienced  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  the  one  generally  adopted  by  the  medical 
bureau  of  the  war  dept,  in  sudden  epidemics. 

HOSPITALS,  Naval:  in  general,  establishments  for 
the  reception  of  sick  or  wounded  seamen,  served  by  naval 
medical  officers.  In  the  United  States  the  term  is  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  only  to  the  hospitals  at  or  near  the  navy 
yards  at  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington, 
Norfolk,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  establishment  main¬ 
tained  by  the  U.  S.  govt,  at  Yokohama,  Japan.  These  all 
are  served  by  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy  dept.  Their 
operations  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  necessities  of 
seamen  as  a  class,  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  A  separate  institu¬ 
tion  is  provided  for  seamen  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
which  cares  for  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  American 
vessels,  and,  under  light  conditions,  those  belonging  to 
foreign  ships.  This  is  officially  known  as  the  U.  S.  ma¬ 
rine  hospital  service,  was  established  by  act  of  congress 
1798,  July  16,  and  forms  a  distinct  bureau  of  the  treas. 
dept.,  with  a  corps  of  physicians  and  surgeons  independ¬ 
ent  of  regular  naval  or  other  control.  Hospitals  are  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  chief  customs  ports;  and  the  service  is 
maintained  by  a  tax  of  40  cents  per  man  per  month  levied 
on  the  seamen  of  all  American  vessels,  payments  by  sail¬ 
ors  from  foreign  ships  when  admitted  on  the  order  of 
their  consuls  or  captains  ($1  per  day),  and  deficiency  ap¬ 
propriations  by  the  federal  govt.  In  a  single  year  this 
service  has  received  the  prescribed  contributions  from 
170,000  American  sailors,  treated  20,922  in  its  various 
hospitals,  and  furnished  medicine  to  nearly  10,000  out¬ 
patients,  or  sailors  not  sick  enough  for  attendance  in  the 
hospitals.  The  surgeons  of  the  service,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  any  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  are  required  to  examine  physically  any 
person  desiring  to  ship  on  board  of  any  such  vessel,  in 
order  to  determine  his  seaworthiness;  and  the  board  of 
supervising  inspectors  of  the  U.  S.  steamboat  inspec¬ 
tion  service  require  that  no  pilot  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
out  a  license  till  he  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  exam¬ 
ination  from  a  medical  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  that  he  suffers  from  no  defect  of  vision. 

HOSPODAR,  n.  hds'po-ddr  [Boh.  hospodar,  host,  land¬ 
lord  ;  hospod,  lord :  Russ,  gospodarj,  a  lord  or  master]  : 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  formerly  a  governor,  chief, 
or  prince  under  the  Sultan  of  Turkey:  now  the  Prince 
of  Roumania  is  known  under  the  native  Romanic  title 
Domnu.  Another  Slavonic  term,  wojewod,  also  was  often 
given  to  the  Hospodar,  the  term  wojewod  signifying  the 
right  and  dignity  of  leading  the  army  (thus  identical 
with  duke),  while  hospodar  (gospodar,  gospod,  gospodin, 
in  the  various  Slavonic  dialects)  means  simply,  master 
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(dominus).  Formerly,  the  Lithuanian  princes  likewise 
were  called  hospodars,  and  the  Polish  kings  till  the  time 
of  Sobieski,  assumed  this  title  in  their  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Russia.  Gosudar  (ruler,  monarch)  is  even 
now  the  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  signifies  master. 

HOST,  n.  host  [OF.  hoste ;  F.  hote,  a  landlord,  a  guest 
— from  L.  hospitem ,  a  guest,  a  stranger:  comp.  Gael. 
osda,  an  entertainer,  a  receiver  of  guests]  :  one  who  en¬ 
tertains  a  friend  or  stranger  at  his  own  house;  the  land¬ 
lord  of  an  inn:  v.  in  OE.,  to  give  entertainment  to  an¬ 
other;  to  live  at  an  inn  or  hostel.  Host'ing,  imp. 
Hcst'ed,  pp.  Host'ess,  n.  [OF.  hostesse] :  a  woman 
who  gives  entertainment. 

HOST,  n.  host  [OF.  host ,  an  army:  a  contr.  of  the 
mid.  L.  phrase  bannire  in  hostem,  to  order  out  against 
the  enemy — thus,  in  mid.  L.  liostis  first  signified  the  en¬ 
emy,  then  the  military  service  itself,  and  finally  the  army 
on  duty]:  an  army;  any  great  number  or  multitude. 
Host'ing,  n.  in  OE.,  a  muster  of  armed  men;  a  hostile 
encounter.  To  reckon  without  your  host,  in  any  pro¬ 
posal  or  scheme  not  to  take  into  account  opposing  or  ad¬ 
verse  elements;  or,  in  living  in  a  hotel,  to  take  no  ac¬ 
count  of  extras  in  calculating  the  expenses  which  the 
host  may  charge:  see  Host  1  and  Wedgwood. 

HOST,  n.  host  [F.  hostie,  the  consecrated  wafer — from 
L.  hostid,  a  victim  or  sacrifice] :  in  the  E.  Cath.  Chh.,  the 
consecrated  wafer  or  bread  of  the  Eucharist— called  by 
that  Church,  -when  used,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  is 
so  called  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  that  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  is  a  ‘sacrifice’  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The 
host  in  the  Latin  Church  is  a  thin  circular  disk  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  made  of  the  finest  flour,  and  generally 
bearing  some  emblematic  device,  as  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Lamb,  or  some  words  or  initials  of  words  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sacrifice.  In  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental 
churches,  as  well  as  in  the  various  Protestant  communi¬ 
ties,  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated  in  leavened  bread,  dif¬ 
fering  from  ordinary  bread  only  in  being  of  finer  qual¬ 
ity;  and  one  of  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the  West, 
alleged  by  Michael  Cerularius  was  the  western  practice 
of  using  unleavened  bread.  The  Greek  and  Prot.  contro¬ 
versialists  allege  that,  in  the  early  church,  ordinary  or 
leavened  bread  was  always  used,  and  that  our  Lord  him¬ 
self,  at  the  Last  Supper,  employed  the  same.  Even  the 
learned  Cardinal  Bona,  and  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  are  of 
the  same  opinion;  but  most  Roman  divines,  with  the 
great  Mabillon  at  their  head,  contend  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  and  especially  for  its 
conformity  with  the  institution  of  our  Lord,  inasmuch 
as  at  the  paschal  supper,  at  which  ‘he  took  bread,  and 
blessed,  and  brake  it,’  none  other  than  the  unleavened 
was  admissible  (Exod.  xii.  8,  15;  Levit.  xxiii.  5).  See 
Klee’s  Doqmatik,  iii.  190. 
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Elevation  of  the  Host. — In  the  fourth  part  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  Rom.  Cath. 
Churches,  immediately  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  the  utterance  of  the  words  ‘This  is  my  body,’  the 
officiating  priest  kneels  a  moment  in  prayer,  then  rising 
and  facing  the  congregation,  raises  the  host  above  his 
head  that  all  present  may  adore  it.  The  same  act  is 
performed  with  the  cup  at  the  words  ‘This  is  my  blood.’ 
At  both  elevations  a  small  bell  is  rung  by  an  altar  at¬ 
tendant,  and  in  many  religious  establishments  and 
churches  a  large  bell  is  struck  three  times,  that  the  sick 
and  those  otherwise  detained  from  the  service  may  be 
informed  of  the  moment  of  the  elevations.  In  the  Greek 
liturgies  the  elevation  of  the  eucharist  takes  place  shortly 
before  the  communion,  and  in  former  times  the  Latin 
priests  elevated  only  at  the  words  omnis  honor  et  gloria 
just  before  the  Paternoster.  The  present  moment  of  ele¬ 
vation  (immediately  after  consecration)  was  prescribed 
about  1100  as  a  protest  against  the  denial  of  transub- 
stantiation  by  Berengarius,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  c.  in  France. 

HOST,  host,  Jens  Kragh:  1772,  Sep.  15 — 1844,  Mar. 
26;  b.  St.  Thomas:  Danish  historian.  The  great  aim  of 
his  literary  career  was  to  create  a  conviction  of  unity 
among  the  Scandinavian  nations.  With  this  view,  he  es¬ 
tablished,  in  company  with  Nyerup,  Pram,  and  Baggesen, 
the  Scandinavian  Literary  Soc.  which  originated  the  jour¬ 
nal  Scandinavian  Museum.  His  most  important  work  is 
Count  Struensee  and  his  Ministry  (3  vols.,  Copenh.  1824), 
the  first  attempt  to  delineate,  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
manner,  the  events  of  that  singular  period  in  Danish 
history.  Among  his  writings  are:  Svenske  Blade;  Eu- 
phrosyne;  Dannora;  A  Swedish  Grammar  and  Diction¬ 
ary  for  Danes ;  Lectures  on  the  Swedish  Language  and 
Poetry;  Life  and  Government  if  Gustavus  Adolphus; 
Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Government  of  Christian  VII. 

HOSTAGE,  n.  hos'taj  [OF.  ostage  or  hostage — from 
mid.  L.  obstagid  and  obstaticus,  a  hostage — from  L. 
obsidatus,  the  act  of  being  made  a  hostage,  or  the  con¬ 
dition  of  one — from  obses,  the  one  staying  or  remaining 
in  a  place,  a  hostage] :  person  left  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  of 
an  agreement.  One  given  in  pledge  for  the  performance 
of  conditions.  When  a  town  capitulates,  victors  and  van¬ 
quished  usually  give  into  the  custody,  one  of  the  other, 
several  officers,  as  pledges  that  each  party  will  duly 
carry  out  the  terms  stipulated.  When  the  terms  are 
fulfilled,  the  hostages  are  exchanged;  but  if  the  terms  be 
evaded,  the  opposite  side  holds  the  right  to  put  to  death, 
or  otherwise  punish  the  hostages  in  its  possession.  In 
modern  civilized  warfare,  the  circumstances  would  have  to 
be  very  remarkable  indeed  to  be  held  to  justify  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  hostage. 
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HOSTEL,  n.  hos'tel,  and  Hostelry,  n.  hds'tel-ri  [OP. 
hostel,  an  inn — from  mid.  L.  hospitdle  (see  Host  1,  Hos¬ 
pitable,  and  Hotel)]:  an  inn;  a  public  lodging  and 
boarding  house.  Hostel  is  now  spelled  Hotel,  and 
Hostler  spelled  Ostler. 

HOSTESS,  n.  fern.  See  under  Host. 

HOSTILE,  a.  hos'1%1  [F.  hostile — from  L.  hostilis,  hos¬ 
tile — from  hostis,  an  enemy] :  adverse ;  unfriendly.  Hos'- 
tilely,  ad.  -li.  Hostii/ity,  n.  -til'i-ti  [F.  hostility] : 
open  warfare;  attacks  of  an  enemy;  violence  or  animos¬ 
ity.  Syn.  of  ‘hostile’:  contrary;  opposite;  inimical;  re 
pugnant;  adverse;  warlike;  malevolent; — of  ‘hostility’; 
animosity;  enmity;  opposition;  violence;  aggression. 

HOSTLER,  or  Ostler,  n.  os'ler  [F.  hostel  or  hotel,  a 
lodging,  an  inn,  a  residence :  OF.  hosteller,  an  innkeeper : 
comp.  Gael,  osd,  an  inn ;  osdair,  an  innkeeper] :  a  man 
who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn  or  hotel. 

HOT,  a.  hot  [Dut.  heet;  Icel.  heitr;  AS.  hat,  hot:  from 
*  Heat,  which  see]:  having  much  heat;  fiery,  as  temper; 
violent;  furious;  biting;  pungent  in  taste.  Hotly,  ad. 
-li,  in  a  hot  manner;  vehemently;  passionately;  lustfully. 
Hot'ness,  n.  -nes.  Hot  bath,  a  bath  of  hot  water  or  of 
vapor.  Hot-blooded,  having  a  quick  temper;  irritable. 
Hot-brained,  -brand,  violent;  rash.  Hot-headed,  vio¬ 
lently  forward;  unrestrained  in  passion;  vehemently  im¬ 
pulsive.  Hothouse,  n.  a  building  covered  with  glass  and 
heated,  for  rearing  plants.  Hotbed,  n.  any  place  favor¬ 
able  to  rapid  growth.  Hot-blast,  heated  air  blown  into 
a  furnace  for  smelting  ore.  To  Hot-press,  to  apply  heat 
with  pressure,  in  order  to  give  a  smooth  and  glossy  sur¬ 
face.  Hot-pressing,  the  mode  of  giving  a  glossy  appear¬ 
ance  to  paper,  linen,  etc.,  by  heat  and  pressure.  Hot¬ 
spur,  n.  -sper  [hot,  and  spur ]  :  a  violent,  passionate,  and 
heady  man.  Hot-cross-buns,  on  Good  Friday,  small 
light  cakes  prepared  for  sale  by  bakers  and  pastry-cooks, 
having  on  them  the  figure  of  the  cross  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  death.  Too  hot  for  him,  the  surround¬ 
ings  made  so  disagreeable  and  intolerable  as  to  necessi¬ 
tate  a  departure  or  retreat.  In  hot  haste,  in  violent  or 
unusual  haste. — Syn.  of  ‘hot’;  warm;  burning;  glowing; 
eager;  ardent;  keen;  scorching;  fervid;  brisk;  ani¬ 
mated;  precipitate;  vehement;  exciting;  exasperated; 
lewd;  lecherous;  acrid;  stimulating;  pungent;  dan¬ 
gerous. 

HOT-AIR  ENGINE.  See  Caloric  Engine.. 

IIOT'BED :  heap  of  fermenting  matter,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  earth,  and  usually  surmounted  with  a  frame, 
for  cultivation  of  plants  which  require  more  than  the  nat¬ 
ural  heat  of  the  climate  and  season,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  render  the  hothouse  necessary.  The  heat  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  fermentation.  Hotbeds  not  being  expensive,  are 
in  general  use;  as  for  growing  melons,  and  for  raising 
ornamental  plants  from  seed  in  spring,  to  be  planted  ir. 
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the  open  ground  as  summer  advances.  The  material 
mostly  used  is  stable-dung,  or  a  mixture  of  horse-dung 
and  litter;  but  tanners’  bark,  leaves,  the  waste  of  flax, 
cotton  or  woolen  factories,  etc.,  are  sometimes  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  The  heat  of  a  very  rapid  fermentation 
being  too  great,  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  over  before 
the  hotbed  is  planted;  and  it  is  usual,  on  this  account, 
to  prepare  the  materials  some  time  before  it  is  formed. 
A  hotbed  is  made  highest  at  the  back,  sloping — in  the 
northern  hemisphere — toward  the  south.  The  bed  ex¬ 
tends  on  all  sides  six  inches  or  thereby  beyond  the  frame, 
which  has  a  movable  glass  sash  or  sashes,  according  to  its 
size.  The  thickness  of  the  hotbed,  and  of  the  earth  upon 
it,  are  accommodated  to  the  purpose  intended,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  required.  When  the  heat  decreases,  it  is 
for  some  purposes  necessary  to  keep  it  up  by  linings  of 
the  same  material  as  the  hotbed,  added  to  the  sides  of 
it.  The  sashes  of  hotbeds  must  be  partially  removed 
during  the  day,  to  permit  ventilation  and  the  escape  of 
vapor. 

HOTCHKISS,  hdch'Ms,  Benjamin  Berkely:  1830- 
1885,  Feb.  14 ;  b.  Conn. :  inventor.  He  learned  the  ma¬ 
chinist’s  trade,  invented  his  first  rifle  field-gun  1856, 
designed  an  improved  system  of  rifling-belt  and  percus¬ 
sion  fuse  for  projectiles,  and  manufactured  them  and 
the  shell  bearing  his  name  for  the  U.  S.  govt,  through  the 
civil  war;  invented  and  sold  to  the  French  govt,  an  im¬ 
proved  metallic  cartridge  case  1867,  designed  the  revolv¬ 
ing  cannon,  the  magazine-rifle  1875,  and  the  quick-firing 
gun  since  adopted  by  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  1882,  and  in  the  latter  year  organized  a  company 
for  manufacturing  his  guns  in  the  countries  using  them. 
See  Machine  Gun. 

HOTCH'POT:  term  in  English  law  to  denote  that 
where  one  child  has  already  received  an  advancement  out 
of  the  father’s  personal  estate,  that  child  must  bring 
such  sum  into  hotchpot  before  he  will  be  allowed  to 
share  with  the  other  children,  under  the  statute  of  dis¬ 
tributions,  after  the  father’s  death.  See  Collation. 

HOTCH-POTCH,  or  -pot,  n.  hoch'pdch  or  -pot  [F. 
hoche-pot — from  hooher ,  to  shake,  to  wag:  see  Hodge¬ 
podge,  but  Hotch-pot  is  the  older  spelling]  :  a  mingled 
mass ;  a  mixture  of  ingredients ;  a  farrago ;  hodge-podge'. 
The  Scottish  dish  Hotch-potch  is  a  kind  of  mutton-broth 
in  which  green  peas  take  the  place  of  barley  or  rice. 
Hotch-potch  is  considered  the  chefd’oeuvre  of  Scottish 
cookery. 

IIOT-COCKLES,  n.  hdt-lcdTc'lz  [F.  hautes  coquilles] : 
child’s  game  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes  and  guesses 
who  strikes  him. 

HOTEL,  n.  ho-tel'  [OF.  hostel;  F.  hotel ,  a  mansion 
(see  Host  1  and  Hostler)  :  a  corruption  of  hospital ] :  a 
superior  house  for  entertaining  strangers  or  travellers; 
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an  inn;  in  France,  a  palace;  a  town  mansion — in  like 
manner  Inn  was  anciently  used  in  England  to  denote  the 
town  mansion  of  a  great  man.  Hotel  de  ville,  o-teV 
de  veV  [F.  hotel  of  the  town] :  in  France  and  Belgium, 
the  city-hall  or  town-house.  Hotel  Dieu,  n.  -o-teV  du 
[F.  hotel,  and  Dieu,  God] :  in  France,  a  hospital. 

HOTEL':  large  or  superior  inn,  or  house  for  temporary 
accommodation  of  travellers  or  of  transient  sojourners. 
The  name  hostelrie  was  applied  by  Chaucer  to  a  public 
inn,  and  till  a  more  recent  period  it  was  used  similarly  in 
Scotland.  From  its  general  use  comes  the  designation 
hostler,  which  originally  signified  the  keeper  of  the  inn 
or  hostel.  Only  in  recent  times  has  the  significant  old 
English  word  inn  been  eclipsed  by  the  reintroduction  of 
hostel,  under  the  softened  form  of  hotel. 

An  account  of  inns  ancient  and  modern,  under  what¬ 
ever  designation,  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
social  history.  The  caravansarai  (q.v.)  of  the  east  is  the 
most  ancient  species  of  inn  of  which  there  is  any  notice. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  improve  on  the  quality 
of  these  oriental  establishments.  Their  inns,  if  worthy 
of  the  name,  were  little  better  than  receptacles  for 
humble  classes  of  wayfarers,  or  places  where  cooked  food 
and  wdne  were  dispensed  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty 
stranger.  Along  their  highways,  the  Romans  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  these  primitive  inns;  the  best  of  such 
establishments  being  called  caupona,  or  talerna  diver- 
soria,  while  those  of  an  inferior  kind  were  known  as 
popince,  of  which  some  specimens  have  been  disclosed  at 
Pompeii. 

The  duties  of  hospitality  and  the  obligations  of  religion 
long  postponed  the  introduction  of  regular  inns.  In  me¬ 
dieval  times,  the  castles  of  the  barons  offered  shelter 
with  straw,  and  sometimes  food,  to  the  wayfarer  of  high 
and  low  degree,  and  there  are  traditions  to  the  effect 
that  to  pass  some  of  these  strongholds  without  calling 
to  render  obeisance,  and  receive  the  hospitality  of  the 
owner,  was  deemed  an  insult.  But  the  monastic  estab¬ 
lishments,  great  and  small,  scattered  over  every  part  of 
Christendom,  formed  the  chief  hospitia  (see  Hospice). 
With  the  general  improvement  of  society  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  concourse  of  travellers  came  the  modern  inn,  or 
professional  hospitium,  at  which  entertainment  for  man 
and  horse  was  afforded  as  a  matter  of  business.  No¬ 
where  in  Europe  did  this  class  of  establishments  so  soon 
attain  to  a  determinate  and  respectable  character  as  in 
England.  Growing  into  importance  first  in  London, 
York,  Oxford,  Bristol,  and  some  other  cities,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  well-managed  English  inn  was  imitated  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  the  different  provincial  towns,  and 
gained  a  good  standing  in  national  usage  before  it 
spread  to  Scotland;  the  inns  of  which,  even  till  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c.,  were  on  a  meagre  scale  of  ac¬ 
commodation.  All  of  these  have  either  disappeared,  or 
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have  been  changed  in  character.  For  the  most  part,  the 
old  inns  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  building  round  a  court-yard,  entered  from  the 
street  by  a  wide  covered  passage.  The  ground-floor  was 
disposed  as  stables,  kitchens,  and  other  offices,  with  a 
large  reception  room;  above,  were  the  lesser  apartments 
and  bedrooms,  these  last  all  opening  on  hanging  wrnoden 
galleries,  w'henee  the  inmates  could  look  down  on  the  busy 
scene  of  arrivals  and  departures  in  the  court-yard  be¬ 
neath.  Some  specimens  of  these  old  inns  with  open  gal¬ 
leries  remain.  Of  the  character  and  management  of  the 
inns  of  England,  we  are  favored  with  innumerable 
glimpses  of  the  fiction  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Goldsmith, 
and  others. 

In  England,  the  hotel  system  of  living  is  simply  that 
of  paying  for  what  is  called  for,  with  the  addition  of  a 
certain  charge  per  diem  for  the  rooms  occupied;  in 
France  and  other  continental  countries,  this  plan  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  plan  of  dining  at  a  table  d’hote,  which  lessens 
the  general  expenses.  Both  in  English,  and  continental 
hotels,  the  charge  for  attendance  is  now  made  explicitly 
in  the  bill,  a  very  grateful  improvement.  The  ordinary 
hotels  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  licensed  by 
magistrates  to  sell  wines,  spirits,  and  other  excisable 
liquors. 

The  first  hotels  in  the  United  States  were  conducted  on 
the  so-called  American  plan,  which  provided  a  fixed  price 
for  a  day  and  for  each  fraction  of  a  day.  In  those  times 
$1  a  day  was  considered  a  ‘good  round  price,’  and  tav¬ 
erns  were  ordinarily  so  small  that  one  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  20  rooms  wfas  regarded  as  a  most  commodious 
house. 

In  1829,  the  Tremont  House  was  opened  in  Boston, 
and  for  years  it  was  noted  as  being  the  grandest  hotel  in 
the  land,  if  not  the  most  elegant  public  house  in  the 
world.  A  few  years  later  hotels  of  similar  size  and  im¬ 
portance  were  opened  in  other  cities. 

The  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century  were  con¬ 
spicuous,  not  only  for  the  sudden  increase  of  new  and 
more  splendid  hotels,  but  also  for  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  those  already  built,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  while,  in  such  a  brief  review  of  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  hotels  worthy  of 
mention  that  have  been  built  during  the  past  25  or  30 
years,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  making  of  new  and  better  houses  extended  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  our  northernmost 
boundary  to  the  Gulf.  The  impetus  to  the  hotel  business, 
which  began  some  30  years  ago,  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  for  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the 
construction  of  many  new  and  finer  hotels  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  been  built,  among  them  being  the  Imperial, 
the  Savoy,  the  Holland,  the  Waldorf,  the  New  Astor,  and 
the  St.  Regis,  while  one  of  the  most  unique  experiments 
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in  the  hotel  line  was  the  establishment  of  the  Martha 
Washington,  a  hotel  exclusively  for  women,  which  is  now 
being  successfully  operated,  also  in  New  York.  The 
watering-place  and  summer-resort  hotels  also  represent 
an  important  and  rapidly  increasing  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  At  such  hotels  the  American  plan  usually  prevails, 
as  it  does  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  In  the  large  cities,  however,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  plan,  which  fixes  a  price  for  the  room,  and  which 
charges  for  extra  service  and  for  each  item  on  the  bill  of 
fare,  has  become  more  popular,  for  while,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  two  plans  are  combined,  it  is  the  European 
plan  that  is  generally  followed  by  the  large  hotels.  More¬ 
over  the  charges  at  the  best  hotels  are  about  twice  as 
great  as  they  wfere  in  1850. 

When  compared  with  the  palatial  hotels  of  to-day  even 
the  fine  houses  like  the  Tremont  and  the  Astor  House 
were  primitive  in  their  construction  and  management. 
The  modern  hotel  is  equipped  with  running  water  and 
set  basins  in  every  room;  many  rooms  also  have  water- 
closets  and  baths  with  exposed  plumbing;  everywhere 
there  are  open  grates  and  steam  heat,  improved  ventila¬ 
tion,  elevators  for  both  passengers  and  baggage,  electric 
bells,  telephones,  and  every  possible  device  to  prevent 
fire,  or  to  assure  the  safe  escape  of  guests  in  case  of  a 
conflagration.  Utensils  and  machinery  have  also  multi¬ 
plied  greatly  during  the  past  few  years,  for  the  best 
hotels  now  run  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  laundry,  an  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  plant,  apparatus  for  the  distilling  of  water, 
and  the  most  elaborate  cold-storage  conveniences,  often 
including  an  individual  ice-making  plant,  while,  among 
the  other  necessary  conveniences  of  every  well-equipped 
hotel,  one  may  mention  the  reading,  writing,  and  music 
rooms ;  the  coat,  package,  and  baggage  rooms ;  the  barber 
shop,  with  its  manicuring,  boot-blacking,  and  other 
accessories;  the  billiard-room;  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
ticket  offices ;  the  book  and  news-stand ;  the  stenographers 
and  typewriters,  and  the  carriage  and  messenger  services, 
not  to  mention  a  score  of  other  details  that  are  just  as 
imperative  a  necessity.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to-day 
to  find  single  hotel  structures  valued  at  $3,000,000  or 
$4,000,000,  equipped  with  furnishings  costing  many  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  hotels  in  the 
United  States  places  the  number  at  44,250.  Of  these 
about  3,750  are  summer  or  winter  resort  hotels,  3,000  are 
family,  or  private  hotels,  while  the  balance  are  commer¬ 
cial  houses.  These  hotels  now  give  employment  to  no  less 
than  3,250,000  persons,  and  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business  is  undoubtedly  in  excess  of  $6,000,- 
000,000.  For  laws  respecting  hotels,  see  Inn — Innkeeper. 

HOTHOUSE:  a  structure  in  which  exotic  plants  are 
grown  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  In  a  loose  way,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  various  buildings  in  which  a  high 
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temperature  is  maintained  during  the  cold  season,  as  the 
greenhouse  (q.v.),  conservatory,  and  stove,  but  is  more 
properly  restricted  to  those  in  which  heat  is  supplied 
during  the  year.  The  hothouse  is  more  frequently  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  luxury,  while  the  greenhouse  is  often  made  a 
source  of  profit  by  supplying  the  means  for  forcing  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  early  market.  The  sides,  as  well  as  the 
roof,  of  the  hothouse  are  largely  composed  of  glass.  Heat 
is  furnished  by  flues  or  by  means  of  steam,  or  hot  water, 
conducted  by  pipes  throughout  the  building.  Either  of 
the  latter  methods,  though  more  expensive,  usually  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  flues.  The  proper  management  of 
the  hothouse  requires  constant  care  and  a  high  degree  of 
skill.  Not  only  must  the  temperature  be  regulated  day 
and  night,  but  the  right  degree  of  moisture  of  soil  and 
air  must  be  secured,  the  light  must  be  modified  to  suit 
the  wants  of  the  plants,  and  ventilation  must  be  given 
with  the  greatest  care.  Unceasing  watchfulness  will  also 
be  needed  to  prevent  injury  by  insects,  and  to  guard 
against  the  fungoid  diseases  to  which  plants  grown  in  a-\ 
artificially  hot  and  moist  climate  are  peculiarly  susceptible. 

HOT  SPEINGS:  city,  cap.  Garland  co.,  Ark.,  55  m.  w. 
by  s.  of  Little  Eock;  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  invalids 
to  the  hot  springs  which  give  the  name  to  the  village  and 
the  county.  Fifty-seven  springs,  temperature  93°  to  150° 
F.,  break  out  from  the  w.  side  of  a  mountain,  and  flow 
into  a  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Wachita  river,  six 
m.  distant.  There  are  also  cold  chalybeate  springs,  much 
frequented,  and  sulphur  springs,  in  the  same  county. 
With  one  exception,  the  springs  are  all  enclosed  in  solid 
masonry,  and  the  water  is  conducted  by  protected  pipes 
into  reservoirs  near  the  base  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain 
or  to  the  23  bath-houses  on  and  off  this  reservation.  The 
exception  is  left  open  and  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
government  maintains  a  free  bathing  establishment  for 
the  indigent  at  which  over  10,000  bathe  annually,  over  90 
per  cent,  being  benefited.  The  prices  of  baths  and  fees 
of  attendants  are  fixed  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  with  severe  penalties  for  deviation.  A  rental  of 
$30  per  annum  is  collected  for  each  tub.  A  handsome 
city  has  grown  up  to  house  the  guests  and  permanent 
residents.  Along  the  front  of  the  reservation  bath-houses 
and  on  the  slope  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain  is  a  fine  park 
of  100  acres,  with  the  most  elegant  buildings  facing  it. 
The  creek  is  covered  in,  and  sidewalks  and  roadways 
built  over  it.  Several  of  the  hotels,  as  the  Arlington, 
Eastman,  Park  and  Majestic,  are  among  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  in  the  country. 

Hot  Springs  received  its  city  charter  in  1876.  It  has 
a  biennial  mayor  and  a  council.  Being  a  pleasure  resort, 
as  well  as  a  health  resort,  it  has  a  large  itinerant  popula¬ 
tion.  Large  quantities  of  novaculite  rock,  ‘Arkansas’  and 
‘Ouachita.,’  are  quarried  in  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  5,000  bales  of  cotton  are  marketed  annually.  The 
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country  abounds  in  cold  springs,  some  of  which  have 
remarkable  curative  properties,  notably  Mountain  Valley 
and  Potash-Sulphur  40  and  7  miles  distant  from  Hot 
Springs;  these  are  efficacious  in  conditions  affecting  the 
kidneys  and  intestinal  tract.  As  many  as  90,000  persons 
have  visited  6he  baths  in  one  season.  Pop. (1910)  14,343. 

HOTTENTOT,  n.  hot'en-toV  [probably  from  the  click 
of  the  language  of  the  s.  African  tribes — hot-en-tot ]  :  a 
native  of  s.  Africa;  a  bushman  or  Bosjesman;  thence, 
-fig.  a  savage  or  brutal  man.  It  is  the  name  given  by 
Europeans  to  a  singular  race  of  people,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  aborigines  of  s.  Africa,  and  now 
dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  and  about  the  English  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  origin  of  the 
name  Hottentot  is  uncertain.  Some  think  it  is  a  word 
coined  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  peculiar  clicking  noise  made  by  the  people  when 
speaking.  Dampier,  however,  wrote  the  name  Hodmadod, 
instead  of  Hottentot;  and  Prichard  says  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  corruption  of  Houteniqua,  the  name  of  a  particular 
tribe  now  extinct,  or  at  least  unknown.  They  now  call 
themselves  by  various  names,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
tribes,  as  Attaquas,  Ilessaquas,  Danmiaras,  Saabs  or 
Saaps,  Namaquas,  and  Koranas;  and  by  the  collective 
name  of  Gkhuigkhui  or  Khoikhoin  (‘men/  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  Bushmen). 

Ethnologically,  the  Hottentots  form  a  distant  group  of 
races,  unconnected  with  the  Bantu  tribes  (Kaffirs,  etc.), 
who  are  their  neighbors,  and  probably  not  allied  with  the 
Bushmen.  Latham  put  them  in  his  second  great  division 
of  the  human  family — Atlantidaa.  By  Blumenbach,  they 
wrere  ranged  under  his  third  division  race — the  Ethiopians. 
But  the  Hottentots  are  not  like  the  negroes,  and  are  more 
akin  to  the  Mongolians;  having  broad  foreheads,  high 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  and  a  dirty,  olive-colored  com¬ 
plexion.  The  width  of  the  orbits,  their  distance  from 
each  other,  the  large  size  of  the  occipital  foramen,  are 
points  in  which  the  Hottentots  resemble  the  n.  Asiatics, 
and  even  the  Esquimaux.  The  person  of  the  Hottentot, 
when  young,  is  remarkable  for  symmetry.  The  joints  and 
extremities  are  small,  and  the  males  look  almost  as 
effeminate  as  the  women.  The  face,  however,  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  extremely  ugly,  and  with  age  this  ugliness  increases. 
Sir  John  Barrow,  in  describing  Hottentot  women,  ob¬ 
serves  of  them  that  before  child-bearing  they  are  models 
of  proportion,  every  joint  and  limb  rounded  and  well 
turned,  their  hands  and  feet  small  and  delicate,  and  their 
gait  not  deficient  in  grace.  ‘Their  charms,  however,  are 
very  fleeting.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  child,  their  breasts  begin  to  grow 
loose  and  flaccid,  and  as  old  age  approaches,  become  dis¬ 
tended  to  an  enormous  size ;  the  belly  protrudes ;  and  the 
hinder  parts  swelling  out  to  incredible  dimensions,  give 
to  the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that  makes  it 
appear  as  if  the  os  coccygis,  or  bone  at  the  lower  extrem- 
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ity  of  the  spine,  was  elongated  and  bent  outwards,  which 
is  not  the  case.’  The  appearance  of  the  Bosjesmen  or 
Bushmen  (q.v.),  who  maybe  a  degraded  branch  of  the 
Hottentots,  is  still  more  unattractive. 

The  language  of  the  Hottentots  is  quite  as  singular  as 
their  personal  appearance.  It  has  been  called  ‘  the  click 
language/  and  has  also  been  compared  to  the  clucking  of 
a  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg.  The  dress  of  the  H.  in 
his  native  state  is  exceedingly  simple,  being  merely  a  strip 
of  the  skin  of  some  animal  tied  round  the  waist,  from 
which  there  depends  a  sort  of  apron  both  before  and  be¬ 
hind.  This  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes,  so  that  in 
the  summer  both  go  almost  naked,  protecting  their  per¬ 
sons  from  the  sun  by  a  covering  of  grease;  but  in  the 
winter  they  have  a  sort  of  cloak  made  with  skins,  that 
covers  nearly  the  whole  body.  The  Hottentots  live  in 
kraals  or  villages,  consisting  of  a  number  of  circular  huts 
like  bee-hives.  They  have  oxen  and  sheep,  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  which  they  show  great  skill.  They  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  chase,  in  which  they  use  poisoned  arrows, 
javelins,  and  spears.  Their  only  manufacture  is  a  rude 
kind  of  earthenware ;  except,  of  course,  that  they  make 
their  own  sheep-skin  clothes,  such  as  they  are  ;  also  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons.  Like  most  savages, 
they  have  some  taste  for  music,  which  they  practice  upon 
a  rude  sort  of  guitar  with  three  strings,  and  a  flute  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  Of  religion,  there  appears  very  little 
notion  among  the  H.,  and  they  have  no  particular  observ¬ 
ances  at  either  births,  marriages,  or  funerals.  Dr.  Prich¬ 
ard,  however,  observes  of  them:  ‘Although  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  H.  race  display  ferocity  and  all  the  other  vices  of 
savage  life,  yet  we  have  abundant  proof  that  these  people 
are  not  insusceptible  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  No  uncultivated  people  appear  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  iustruction  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  more 
readily  than  the  Hottentots,  or  to  have  been  more  fully  re¬ 
claimed  and  Christianized.’ 

The  Hpttentots,  as  a  distinct  race,  became  known  to 
Europeans  first  about  1509,  when  Francisco  d’Almeyda, 
Viceroy  of  India,  landing  at  Table  Bay,  was  killed  with 
about  70  of  his  followers,  in  a  scuffle  with  the  natives.  They 
were  afterward  frequently  visited  by  navigators  from  dif¬ 
ferent  countries;  but  no  authentic  account  reached  Europe 
respecting  them  until  the  Dutch  settled  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  They  were  then 
much  more  numerous  than  at  present,  but  becoming 
addicted  to  rum  and  brandy,  their  numbers  diminished 
gradually.  Many  of  the  tribes  parted  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  to  procure  the  fire-water,  and  eventually 
they  became  the  absolute  slaves  of  the  Dutch  settlers  or 
Boers.  From  this  condition  they  have  been  delivered  by 
the  enlightened  and  humane  policy  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  free  laborers  they  make  excellent  herdsmen 
and  drovers.  Their  number  at  present  is  thought  to 
amount  to  15,000  to  20,000,  not  including  those  who  prob¬ 
ably  dwell  more  in  the  interior.  Of  the  Bushmen,  no 


HOTTENTOT  COUNTRY— HOTTONIA. 

numerical  estimate  has  been  formed.  They  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  English  settlements  but  their 
numbers  must  be  very  small,  while  their  wretched  and  de¬ 
graded  habits  are  such  that  it  is  thought  they  will  soon  be- 
come  utterly  extinct. 

HOTTENTOT  COUNTRY:  region  of  s.  Africa, 
stretching  indefinitely  to  the  n.  from  the  Cape  Colony, 
having  the  Atlantic  on  the  w.,  and  the  Bechuanas  and 
Kafirs  on  the  e.  In  e.  long,  it  extends  between  15°  and 
27°;  and  in  s.  lat.  between  31  and  some  line  n.  of  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn.  This  territory  is  of  little  value.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  river,  the  Orange,  is  almost  useless  for  navigation;  and 
though  the  surface  here  and  there  is  well  wooded,  yet  it  is 
chiefly  an  arid  desert.  The  only  examples  of  civilization 
are  to  be  found  in  several  missionary  establishments. 

HOT  TENTOTS’  BREAD:  yam  plant  of  the  species 
Testudinaria  elephantipes,  order  Dioscoreacece,  indigenous  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  region  of  s.  Africa.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  that  its  tubers  or  rootstock  formed  part  of 
the  Hottentots’  daily  food,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  ani¬ 
mals  only  eat  them.  These  roots  grow  half  in  and  half 
above  the  ground,  and  send  out  pretty  branches  bearing 
green  heart-snaped  leaves,  which  render  the  plant  popular  as 
a  climber  under  cultivation.  The  rootstock  is  frequently  3 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  surface  somewhat  resembles  the 
shell  of  a  large  tortoise.  From  this  earth-brown  and  ap¬ 
parently  dead  stock  stems  have  been  known  to  climb  to  a 
height  of  20-40  ft.  in  a  few  weeks.  It  differs  in  habit 
materially  from  the  yam,  but  is  very  similar  to  it  in  flower 
and  fruit, v 


Water  Violet  ( Hottonia  Palustris ) : 
a,  corolla;  b,  calyx;  c,  pistil;  d.  stamen. 


HOTTONIA,  hbl-to'ni-a :  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord. 


HOT  WALLS-HOUFF. 

Primulacece,  of  which  one  species,  II.  palustris,  Water 
Violet  or  Featherfoil,  is  a  beautiful  aquatic  plant.  Its 
leaves  all  are  submerged,  crowded,  and  much  divided;  the 
large,  beautiful,  pale  purple,  whorled  flowers  alone  rise 
above  water  on  a  long  cylindrical  stalk.  Other  species  of 
H.  are  found  in  the  East. 

HOT  WALLS,  or  Flued  Walls,  in  Gardening:  walls 
furnished  with  furnaces  and  dues,  in  order  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  finer  kinds  of  fruit  than  could  otherwise  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  climate.  The  dues  are  led  as  obliquely,  and 
make  (as  many  turns  from  right  to  left  as  are  consistent 
with  their  drawing  well,  so  that  as  little  heat  as  possible 
may  escape  by  the  chimney,  and  as  much  as  possible  may 
be  expended  on  the  wall.  The  heat  is  applied  chietiy  dur¬ 
ing  spring.  At  that  season,  also,  movable  glazed  frames, 
or  sometimes  mere  screens,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  walls. 

HOUA'RIOS:  small  coasting  vessels  and  pleasure-boats 
used  in  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  bear  lateen 
sails,  and  have  each  two  masts  and  a  bowsprit. 

HOUDAH:  see  Howdah. 

HOUDIE:  see  Howdy. 

HOUDIN,  6-dang',  Robert:  1805,  Dec.  6 — 1871,  June; 
b.  Blois,  France:  conjuror.  He  received  a  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation,  learned  the  watch-making  trade;  and  for  several 
years  was  engaged  in  Paris  making  mechanical  toys  and 
automata,  for  which  he  obtained  a  medal  at  the  Paris  ex¬ 
hibition  1844.  In  the  following  year  he  began  his  career 
as  a  conjuror,  performing  many  wonderful  feats  by  means 
of  mechanical  aids  of  his  own  invention.  He  made  a 
practical  application  of  electricity  to  clocks,  for  which  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  exhibition  1855;  and  hav¬ 
ing  sold  his  soirees  fantastigues  to  his  brother-in-law,  he  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life.  But  1856  he  was  sent  to  Algeria 
by  the  French  govt.,  and  succeeded  in  measureably  break¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  marabouts  over  the  Arabs  by  out¬ 
doing  the  pretended  miracles  of  those  priests.  He  published 
Robert  Houdin,  so,  vie,  ses  oeuvres,  son  theatre  (1857),  Confi¬ 
dences  (1859),  and  Les  irichenes  des  Orecs  devoiles  (1861). 

HOUDON,  o-dong',  Jean  Antoine:  1741,  Mar.  20—1828, 
July  15;  b.  Versailles,  France:  sculptor.  He  studied  art 
with  Slodtz,  Pigale,  and  in  the  school  of  fine  arts,  where 
he  took  the  first  prize  for  sculpture  1760,  which  gave  him 
10  years’  residence  and  study  in  Rome.  While  in  Rome 
he  executed  a  colossal  St.  Bruno,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  statues  of  Voltaire,  Cicero,  and  Tourville,  and  busts 
of  Napoleon,  Josephine.  Ney,  Rousseau,  Barthelemy, 
Mirabeau  Franklin,  and  other  eminent  people  of  the  day. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acad  ,  came  to 
the  United  States  with  Franklin  1785,  and  after  being  a 
.  guest  of  Washington  at  Mt,  Vernon  executed  the  statue  of 
him  for  the  state  of  Va.  now  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond. 

1IOUFF,  n.  howf  [AS.  hof,  a  house:  Icel.  hof,  the  fore¬ 
court  or  hall:  Ger  hof,  a  yard  or  court]:  in  Scot.,  a  hall;  a 
place  of  resort;  a  haunt;  a  place  of  concealment. 


HOUGH— HOULTON. 

HOUGH,  n.  hok  [Ger.  hacke,  the  heel;  hacken ,  to  dig: 
Icel.  hd,  as  in  hdsinn,  a  hock-sinew:  Dut.  hak,  the  heel 
(see  Hock)"]:  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh;  the  ham;  the 
joint  of  the  liind-leg  of  a  beast:  V.  to  disable  by  cutting  the 
sinews  of  the  ham.  Hougii'ing,  imp.  Houghed,  -pp.  hokt. 

HOUGHTON,  ho' ton:  vill.  cap.  of  H.  co.,  Mich.:  on 
Lake  Portage,  10  m.  from  Lake  Superior,  28  m.  n.  of 
L’Anse,  70  m.  n.w.  of  Marquette.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
vast  Lake  Superior  copper  mining  region,  the  H.  co.  mines 
now  producing  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  copper  mined  in  the 
region;  is  connected  with  Lake  Superior  via  Lake  Portage 
by  a  ship  canal  and  with  the  former  lake  ports  by  large 
steamboats ;  has  churches,  banks,  Michigan  College  of 
Mines,  court-house,  schools,  etc.,  and  contains  rich  copper 
mines,  copper  rolling  mill,  smelting  furnaces,  manufac¬ 
tories  of  copper  and  iron,  and  2  steam  saw  mills.  The  co. 
and  cap.  were  named  after  Dr.  Douglass  H.,  who  discov¬ 
ered  pure  copper  in  the  present  Ontonagon  co.  1830;  gold 
in  Baraga  co.  1845.  Pop.  (1910)  5,113. 

HOUGHTON  (Richard  Monckton  Milnes),  Lord: 
1809,  June  19 — 1885,  Aug.  11;  b.  Yorkshire,  England: 
author  and  statesman.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1831,  was  member  of  parliament  for  Ponte¬ 
fract  as  conservative  and  liberal  1837-63,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  1863,  Aug.  20.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
early  life,  promoted  popular  education,  religious  equality, 
and  criminal  reformation  while  in  parliament,  and  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  cultured  people  of  Europe  and  America 
at  his  grand  estate,  Fryston  Hall.  Beside  many  political 
pamphlets  and  speeches  he  published  Memorials  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece  (1833)  ;  Memorials  of  a  Residence  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  Historical  Poems,  and  Poetical  Works  (1838)  ; 
Poetry  for  the  People,  and  Other  Poems  (1840)  ;  Palm 
Leaves,  Eastern  Poems,  Poems  Legendary  and  Historical, 
and  Poems  of  Many  Years  (1844)  ;  Good  Night  and  Good 
Morning  (1859)  ;  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social  (1873) 
and  Poetical  Works  (1874). 

nOUGHTON-LE-SPRING,  ho'ton  le  spring:  town  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  England,  nearly  7  m.  n.e.  from 
Durham,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  town  has 
recently  much  increased,  and  oAves  its- prosperity  mainly  to 
the  numerous  coal-mines  of  the  neighborhood,  the  coal 
produced  by  which  is  .excellent.  The  surrounding  district 
is  very  populous  and  contains  numerous  villages.  Pop. 
of  H.  (1901)  about  7,000. 

HOULTON,  hol'ton:  toAvn.  cap.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.; 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Bangor  and  Aroostook  rail¬ 
roads,  14  m.  av.  of  Woodstock,  N.  B..  100  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Bangor.  It  is  an  important  point  in  the  lumber  region; 
contains  churches,  banks,  the  Ricker  Classical  Institute, 
grist-mills,  carding-mills.  saAA^-mills,  iron-foundry,  machine- 
shop,  woolen-mill ;  and  does  considerable  business  in  pota¬ 
toes.’ hay,  starch,  hemlock  bark,  .and  cedar-shingles.  Pop. 
(1910)  5,845. 


HOUNAN— HOUNDS. 

HOUNAN :  see  Hu-nan. 

HOUND,  n.  hownd  [Ger.  hund ;  Icel.  hundr ;  Goth. 
hunds;  Gr.  kuon,  a  dog  :  O.H.G  hunoti ,  to  growl  as  a  fox: 
Esthon.  hundi,  a  wolf];  one  of  a  particular  breed  of  dogs 
used  in  hunting,  as  a  stag  hound,  fox-hound,  etc.  By 
systematic  writers  on  dogs,  the  name  is  given  to  those 
which  hunt  by  scent  rather  than  by  sight.  When  this 
definition  is  adopted,  greyhounds  are  not  regarded  as  true 
hounds.  Examples  of  true  hounds  are  the  bloodhound, 


Old  English  Hound  ( Canis  sagax). 


old  English  southern  hound,  the  stagliound,  the  fox¬ 
hound,  the  harrier,  and  the  beagle;  closely  allied  to 
which  are  the  pointer,  setter,  spaniel,  etc.  (See  these 
titles.)  The  hounds  are  by  some  naturalists  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species  of  dog  ( Canis  sagax):  see  Dog.  They  are 
characterized  not  only  by  fineness  of  scent,  but  by  great 
docility  and  sagacity.  The  muzzle  is  not  so  sharp  as  in 
greyhounds,  nor  is  the  form  so  slender.  The  ears  are  large 
and  pendulous.  Some  varieties  have  rough,  and  some  have 
smooth  hair.  The  rough-haired  varieties  are  generally 
those  which  showT  the  most  perfect  domestication,  and  in 
which  the  attachment  to  man  is  closest.  True  hounds  are 
figured  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  and  scujptures.  It 
is  believed  that  all  the  best  varieties  were  introduced  into 
Europe  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  the  East 
Hound,  v.  to  set  on;  to  chase.  Hound' ing,  imp. 
Hound  ed,  pp.  Hounetpish,  a,  kind  of  shark  (q.  v.).  % 

Hounds,  n.  plu.  howndz,  particular  projecting  parts  of  a 
mast-head.  To  follow  the  hounds,  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
hunting.  To  hound  a  person,  to  harass,  to  annoy  a  per¬ 
son  with  the  aid  of  others,  as  hounds  let  slip  at  game  in 
hunting;  to  persecute  unceasingly. 

HOUNDS,  in  English  Law:  recognized  as  of  use  in  fox¬ 
hunting,  as  in  a  sort  of  privileged  pursuit;  so  that  one  fol 
lowing  the  hounds  on  a  stranger’s  lands,  is  jiot  liable  to  an 
action  of  law  for  the  trespass.  But  no  more  damage  is  to 
be  done  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 


HOUND  ’S-TONGUE— HOUR. 

HOUND’S-TONGUE  ( Cynoglossum )  :  genus  of  plants 
of  nat.  ord.  Boraginew ,  of  which  there  are  many  species, 
all  of  coarse  appearance,  with  small  flowers.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Hound’s-Tongue  (C.  officinale )  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  has  soft  downy 
leaves,  of  dull-green  color,  purplish-red  flowers,  and  a 
stem  about  two  ft.  high.  Its  odor  is  very  disagreeable. 
The  root  was  formerly  administered  in  scrofula,  dysen¬ 
tery,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  be  anodyne.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  pretended  specifics  for  serpent-bites  and  hydrophobia. 

HOUNSLOW,  hownz'lo:  small  town  of  England,  county 
of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  a  single  street,  stretching 
along  the  Great  Western  road  from  London,  from  which 
it  is  ten  m.  west.  Its  church,  a  modern  building  in  the 
Italian  style,  is  surmounted  by  12  small  spires  and  a 
belfry.  The  numerous  inns  and  posting-houses  of  Houns¬ 
low  were  busy  and  prosperous  till  the  opening  of  the 
railways  to  Southampton  and  Bath.  Previous  to  that 
event,  its  posting  business  was  as  extensive  as  that  of 
almost  any  town  in  England.  About  800  horses  were 
then  maintained  here,  and  about  183  coaches,  while  500 
coaches  passed  through  the  village  daily.  The  Heath, 
formerly  notorious  as  the  scene  of  highway  robberies,  is 
now  in  great  part  inclosed.  Numerous  villas  have  risen 
around  the  town.  On  the  Heath  are  extensive  gunpowder 
mills,  cavalry  barracks,  and  an  arsenal.  Pop.  10,459. 

HOUR,  n.  owr  [L.  and  Gr.  hora,  an  hour:  F.  heure; 
OF.  hore ;  Gael.  ua%r ,  time,  season:  W.  awr,  an  hour] :  a 
period  of  time  marked  by  a  clock  or  watch;  60  minutes; 
24th  part  of  a  day;  a  particular  time  as  marked  by  a 
watch  or  clock.  The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians, 
from  whom,  first  the  Greeks,  and  then  the  Romans  de¬ 
rived  it.  But  their  scheme  of  division  extended  only  to 
the  natural  day  (while  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon), 
which  they  divided  into  12  parts.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  hour  varied  in  length.  This  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Rome  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor  about  b.c.  293, 
and  during  the  Punic  Wars,  the  Romans  adopted  the 
division  of  the  night  also  into  12  parts.  This  system  con¬ 
tinued  till  about  the  end  of  the  4th  c.,  when  the  present 
system  was  adopted.  In  the  British  Empire,  and  most 
European  countries,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  day  is 
reckoned  from  midnight  to  midday  12  hours,  and  midday 
to  midnight  12  hours.  (See  Horology.)  In  Italy,  the 
day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  the  hours  are 
counted  from  1  to  24.  The  Chinese  reckon  from  an  hour 
(in  our  time)  before  midnight  till  the  corresponding  time 
next  night,  12  hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of 
ours.  The  Japanese  still  follow  the  old  custom  of  reck¬ 
oning  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Astronomers  reckon  from 
midday  (on  the  previous  day)  to  midday,  counting  from 
1  to  24.  Hour'ly,  a.  -It,  done  every  hour;  frequent;  con¬ 
tinual  :  Ad.  every  hour.  Hour-hand,  one  of  the  hands  of 


HOUR-GLASS-HOUSE. 

a  clock  pointing  to  the  hours.  To  keep  good  hours,  to 
be  at  home  in  good  season;  to  attend  closely  to  one’s 
religious  duties.  Hours,  certain  prayers  in  Rom.  Cath. 
Church.  Canonical  hours,  the  particular  times  of  cer¬ 
tain  days  appointed  by  ecclesiastical  authority  for  public 
worship;  also  applied  to  stated  times  appointed  for  cer¬ 
tain  private  devotions — see  under  Canon.  Hour-circles, 
the  24  circles  drawn  from  n.  to  s.  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
passing  through  the  poles. 

HOUR'-GLASS :  instrument  for  measuring  intervals 
of  time.  It  is  of  glass,  and  consists  of  two  bulbs  united 
by  a  narrow  neck;  one  of  the  bulbs  is  nearly  filled  with 
dry  sand,  fiae  enough  to  run  freely  through  the  orifice  in 
the  neck,  and  the  quantity  of  sand  is  just  as  much  as  can 
run  through  the  orifice  in  an  hour,  if  the  instrument  is  to 
be  an  hour-glass;  in  a  minute,  if  a  minute-glass,  etc.  The 
obvious  defects  of  this  instrument  are  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  orifice  produced  by  heat  or  cold,  and 
the  variations  in  the  dryness  of  the  sand,  all  of  which 
produce  deviations  from  the  true  measurement  of  the 
time.  Sometimes  water  has  been  used  instead  of  sand. 
The  hour-glass  was  almost  universally  employed  in 
churches  during  the  16th  and  the  17th  c.  In  several 
churches  in  England,  hour-glass  stands  of  elegant  work¬ 
manship  are  still  seen. 

HOURI,  n.  how'ri  [Ar.  huri,  a  virgin  of  Paradise — 
from  hur  al  oyun,  black-eyed] :  among  Mohammedans,  a 
nymph  of  Paradise.  Houris,  n.  plu.  how'riz.  These  beau¬ 
tiful  beings  are  represented  in  the  Koran  as  formed  of 
musk,  dwelling  in  pavilions  of  pearl.  To  each  faithful 
Mohammedan,  72  of  them  are  assigned,  beside  the  wives 
who  belonged  to  him  on  earth. 

HOUSATONIC,  hd-sa-ton'lk,  River:  rising  in  Mass., 
flowing  southwardly  through  Connecticut  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  Its  length  is  about  150  m.,  through  a 
picturesque  country,  and  its  numerous  falls  afford  water¬ 
power  to  many  manufacturing  villages.  For  40  m.  its 
course  is  followed  by  the  Housatonic  railroad. 

HOUSE,  n.  hows,  Houses,  n.  plu.  howz'ez  [Goth,  hus; 
Dut.  huis;  Icel.  Ms;  Ger.  haus ;  Hung,  liaz,  a  house] : 
any  building  for  habitation  or  shelter;  domestic  con¬ 
cerns;  manner  of  living;  a  family  of  ancestors  or  kin¬ 
dred;  a  trading  firm;  estates  of  a.  kingdom  assembled  in 
parliament,  as  House  of  Lords,  House  of  Commons;  the 
body,  as,  ‘house  of  this  tabernacle;’  the  grave,  as  ‘house 
appointed  for  all  living;’  an  astrological  division  of  the 
heavens:  V.  howz,  to  shelter;  to  take  shelter;  to  put 
under  cover.  Hous'ing,  imp. :  N.  the  number  of  habitable 
buildings:  see  Housing.  Housed,  pp.  howzd.  Houseless, 
a.  hows'les,  destitute  of  a  home.  Housebote,  in  English 
law,  right  of  a  tenant  to  cut  wood  on  the  land  to  repair 
the  house  (see  Estover).  Housebreaker,  n.  one  who 
enters  a  house  by  force  to  rob  it  (see  House,  in  Law). 
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Houseburning,  name  in  Scotch  law  for  Arson.  House¬ 
dog,  a  watch-dog.  House-doves,  doves  kept  in  dove-cotes 
near  a  house;  in  the  lav o  of  England,  they  are  protected 
like  domestic  animals.  House-factor,  in  Scot.,  an  agent 
for  the  sale  or  letting  of  houses.  House  of  God,  a  temple 
or  church.  Household,  n.  a  family  living  together: 
Adj.  of  the  house  or  family;  domestic.  The  Household, 
or  Royal  Household,  in  Great  Britain,  domestic  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  sovereign.  Households,  n.  plu.  -holds, 
among  millers,  a  certain  quality  of  wheaten  flour.  House'- 
holder,  n.  one  who  occupies  or  owns  a  house.  House¬ 
hold  gods,  all  those  minor  articles  and  domestic  pets 
that  so  much  endear  to  us  our  homes;  for  household  gods 
among  the  anc.  Romans,  see  Lares,  Manes,  and  Penates. 
Household  suffrage,  in  English  law,  the  right  to  vote, 
as  restricted  to  householders.  Male  citizens  of  proper 
age,  having  occupied  a  distinct  dwelling  or  part  of  a 
dwelling  12  months,  and  having  paid  their  assessed  rates, 
are  entitled  to  vote :  also  lodgers,  occupying  continuously 
for  12  months  and  paying  a  rental  above  a  certain 
amount.  House'keeper,  n.  one  who  has  the  chief  care  of 
a  house  or  family.  Housekeeping,  n.  domestic  concerns 
and  management.  Houseline,  n.,  or  HousTng,  n.  among 
seamen,  a  small  line  of  three  strands.  Housemaid,  n.  a 
female  servant  who  attends  table,  and  has  the  care  of  the 
rooms,  furniture,  etc.  House  of  call,  among  tradesmen, 
a  house  where  journeymen  of  a  particular  trade  assemble 
when  out  of  work,  and  where  they  can  be  hired  by 
masters.  House-rents  :  see  Landlord  and  Tenant. 
House-room,  lodging  in  a  house;  free  space.  House- 
steward,  a  superior  domestic  who  manages  a  large  house¬ 
hold.  House-warming,  n.  -wawrm-ing ,  a  familiar  name 
for  an  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  taking  possession 
of  a  new  house  or  new  premises,  generally  for  business 
purposes.  Housewife,  n.  hows'wif,  the  mistress  of  a 
house  who  is  a  good  manager.  Housewife,  n.  hus'if,  a 
little  case  for  needles,  etc.  Open  house,  hospitality  to 
all  comers.  Religious  house,  a  monastery  or  convent. 
To  bring  down  the  house,  to  draw  an  outburst  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  entire  audience,  as  in  a  theatre.  House 
of  Commons,  lower  branch  of  the  British  legislature. 
House  of  Lords,  upper  branch  of  the  British  legislature. 
. — Syn.  of  ‘house’:  tenement;  dwelling;  family;  house¬ 
hold;  lineage;  race;  ancestors;  descendants;  kindred; 
tribe;  a  firm;  a  company;  residence;  building;  edifice; 
mansion;  abode;  an  inn;  hotel;  monastery;  college; 
theatre. 

HOUSE:  a  place  of  abode  of  a  family  or  individual. 
The  expression,  ‘a  man’s  house  is  his  castle,’  is  in  most 
instances  true.  Except  in  criminal  cases  a  man  can  hold 
his  house  against  all  comers.  No  sheriff  can  break  open 
his  door  to  arrest  him,  or  seize  his  goods  for  debt,  except 
by  a  writ,  affidavit,  or  search-warrant.  But  the  house  is 
no  protection  where  there  has  been  a  criminal  offence. 
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Where  the  party  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offense,  a  con¬ 
stable  armed  with  a  warrant,  or  in  some  cases  without,  is 
entitled  to  break  into  the  house  and  arrest  him.  A  man 
is  entitled  also  to  defend  his  house  against  trespasses  and 
thieves,  using  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary;  and  if 
necessary  in  that  sense,  he  may  even  kill  the  intruder, 
though  very  strong  circumstances  are  required  to  justify 
this.  All  offenses  committed  in  a  house  are  generally 
punished  more  severely.  (See  Haimsucken,  in  Scotch 
law).  Housebreaking  is  a  technical  name  in  Scotland, 
but  in  England  is  a  popular  phrase,  the  legal  terms  being 
larceny  or  robbery  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  burglary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances. — The  law  in  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  in  England,  with  one  or  two  varia¬ 
tions  in  a  few  states.  In  a  criminal  case,  an  officer  with  a 
warrant  can  make  forcible  entry. 

HOUSE,  Apart  ment;  or  Flat:  domicile  so  constructed 
that  each  floor  provides  accommodations  for  a  single  fam¬ 
ily.  The  evolution  of  this  kind  of  habitation  in  large 
American  cities,  particularly  in  New  York,  exhibits  curi¬ 
ous  features  of  social  life.  The  idea  originally  contem¬ 
plated  a  convenience  to  people  of  moderate  means,  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  than  common  tene¬ 
ment  house  rent,  but  not  sufficient  for  half-houses  or 
whole  ones  in  better  neighborhoods.  The  necessity  for 
improved  dwellings  for  what  is  called  the  working-class 
was  demonstrated  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health, 
and  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  George  Peabody,  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  Lord-Mayor  Waterlow  in 
London;  Sir  Titus  Salt  in  Yorkshire,  England;  the  Krupp 
brothers  in  Essen,  Prussia;  Schneider  in  Creuzot,  France; 
and  by  the  municipalities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
The  first  provision  of  the  house-on-one-floor  plan  in  New 
York  was  the  French  flat,  which  for  several  years  failed  of 
appreciation.  In  1879  interest  in  the  reform  was  renewed 
by  favorable  legislative  action,  the  sympathy  of  prominent 
and  wealthy  citizens  expressed  in  a  notable  mass-meeting 
Feb.  28,  the  agitation  by  building  loan-associations,  and 
the  successful  experiments  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith, 
d.d.,  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  (Prot.  Episc.).  In 
the  following  year  a  member  of  ‘  model  tenements  '  were 
built  and  speedily  occupied.  Capitalists  then  began  ven¬ 
turing  the  erection  of  other  and  larger  ones,  over  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  both  the  board  of  health  and  the  build¬ 
ing  dept,  exercised  a  vigilance  authorized  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  municipal  ordinances.  Thus  thousands  of 
stifled,  over-crowded,  filth-reeking,  and  disease-breeding 
tenements  gave  way  to  buildings  in  larger  accord  with 
sanitary  science.  These  structures  were  still  called  ‘  tene¬ 
ments,’  and  were  erected  for  working-people  of  small  in¬ 
comes.  Their  success  led  shrewd  architects  and  capitalists 
to  believe  that  buildings  constructed  on  the  same  general 
principles  but  with  larger  accommodations  and  more  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  domestic  life 
would  become  equally  popular  with  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  rent.  Hence  they  began 
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elaborating,  putting  in  marble  mantels,  stationary  ranges 
and  tubs,  elevators,  ash  shoots,  plate-glass  windows  and 
sliding  doors,  beautiful  frescoes,  flooring  of  artistic  tiles, 
and  officious  janitors.  The  result  was  that  the  one-floor 
apartment,  planned  for  people  in  very  moderate  circum¬ 
stances,  soon  developed  into  brown-stone,  brick,  granite, 
marble,  and  iron,  6,  8,  and  10  story  ‘flats,’ with  single 
floors  commanding  a  higher  rental  then  entire  4  and  5 
story  buildings  in  good  uptown  neighborhoods.  Wealth  and 
fasVon  have  conformed  to  the  new  idea,  and  the  beautiful 
sti  ets  and  avenues  in  the  best  parts  of  the  city  and  around 
Central  Park  abound  with  enormous  piles  of  masonry, 
bearing  aristocratic  names,  costing  $250,000  and  upward 
each,  possessing  every  convenience  of  luxurious  domestic 
life,  and  renting  from  $40  to  $500  per  month  per  floor 
according  to  height  from  the  ground.  Some  of  the  grand¬ 
est  and  most  expensive  of  these  buildings  have  not  yet 
reached  financial  success. 

HOUSE  -FLY  {Musca  domestica):  insect  of  the  vast  dip¬ 
terous  family  Muscides ,  remarkable  for  its  extensive  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  The  maggots 
live  in  moist  dung,  in  heaps  of  rotting  vegetables,  etc. 
The  insect,  annoying  as  it  often  is,  is  exceedingly  useful 
by  reason  of  the  great  amount  of  scavenger-work  which  it 


Various  parts  of  House-Fly,  highly  magnified: 

Copies  /rom  Samuelson’s  Earthivorm  and  Common  House-Fly. 

»,  section  of  fly,  showing  nervous  system;  b ,  head  of  house-fly,  show¬ 
ing  the  compound  eyes,  and,  beneath,  the  proboscis;  c,  last  joint 
of  tarsus,  or  foot  of'  fly.  with  hooks  and  pads;  d,  proboscis  of 
house-fly;  e,  portion  of  fringe  of  the  pad,  to  show  the  supposed 
suckers';  /,  leg  of  fly. 

performs  in  and  around  human  habitations.  When  house¬ 
flies  become  annoying,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to 
for  killing  them,  as  trapping  in  glasses  partially  filled  with 
some  sweet  viscid  fluid,  or  by  pieces  of  paper  covered  with 
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a  mixture  of  sweet  and  poisonous  substances.  Sweet  sub¬ 
stances,  however,  attract  flies  into  a  room,  so  that  the  ben¬ 
efit  ot  fly-1  raps  is  often  doubtful;  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  poisons  used  do  not  endanger  the  lives  of  children 
and  others.  Quassia  is  safe  enough  in  this  respect,  and 
very  fatal  to  flies.  Wire  screens  rising  and  falling,  like 
sash  in  windows,  and  hinged  as  doors,  are  now  extensively 
used  to  exclude  them  from  houses. 

For  the  power  which  many  insects  possess  of  walking  on 
perpendicular  walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  see  Diptera.  Recent 
observations  seem  to  show  that  though  the  membranous 
disks  ( pulvilli )  on  the  foot  of  a  fly  are  incapable  of  being 
used  as  suckers,  yet  the  hairs  with  which  they  are  thickly 
beset. are  terminated  by  minute  disks,  which  probably  are 
so  used.  At  the  same  time,  these  minute  disks  appear  to 
exude  a  liquid,  not  viscid,  which  may  serve  to  make  the 
adhesion  more  perfect. 

The  proboscis  of  the  H.  is  an  interesting  microscopic 
object.  It  is  formed  chiefly  by  an  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tonguelet  or  ligula ,  the  upper  part  of  the  under 
lip  {labium),  but  with  this  are  combined  lancets  formed  of 
the  metamorphosed  maxilla  (see  Coleoptera).  The 
lobes  of  the  ligula  are  much  enlarged  and  fleshy.  They 
are  surrounded  by  rough  hairs,  to  aid  iu  scrapiug  or  tear¬ 
ing  delicate  surfaces.  There  are  many  rows  of  these  hairs 
on  each  lobe.  In  using  its  proboscis  to  feed  on  dry  sub¬ 
stances,  as  sugar,  the  fly  moistens  them  with  a  liquid  which 
may  be  regarded  as  saliva,  so  as  to  fit,  them  for  suctorial 
action.  To  aid  in  this  suctorial  action,  the  muscles  of  the 
lobes  of  the  ligula  are  disposed  iu  a  spiral  form.— The  first 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  economy  of  the  house¬ 
fly  is  in  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard’s  admirable  paper  iu  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Boston  Soc .  of  Nat.  Hist.  XVI  (1873,  4),  136-150. 

HOUSEL,  n.  how'zel  [AS.  husel  for  hunsel ,  the  Eucha¬ 
rist:  Goth,  hunsl ,  a  sacrifice;  comp.  F.  liostie;  mid.  L. 
hostid,  the  Host  or  consecrated  wafer];  in  OE.,  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  or  Lord’s  Supper:  V.  to  give  or  receive  the  Eucharist; 
to  administer  the  Eucharist  1o  one  on  his  deathbed.  Hou'- 
selling,  imp.:  Adj.  sacramental.  Houselled,  pp.  how'- 
zeld. 

HOUSE'-LEEK  ( Semper vivum):  genus  of  plants  of  nat. 
ord.  Crassulacece,  having  a  calyx  of  6-20  sepals,  the  petals 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  calyx:  the  leaves  generally  very  succulent,  and 
forming  close  rosettes.  The  Common  H.,  or  Cyphel  (S. 
t  ctorum),  called  Fous  or  Fouets  in  Scotland,  and  iu  some 
counties  Jupiter's  Beard,  grows  wild  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Alps,  but  has  long  been  common  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  planted  on  walls,  roofs  of  cottages,  etc.  ;  and  has 
been  introduced  into  America.  It  sends  up  leafy,  flower¬ 
ing  stems  6-12  inches  height,  bearing  branches  of  pale-red, 
star  like  flowers,  equally  curious  and  beautiful.  The 
leaves  cut  or  bruised,  and  applied  to  bums,  afford  immedi¬ 
ate  relief;  as  they  do  also  in  stings  of  bees  or  wasps;  and 
they  are  a  beneficial  application  to  ulcers  and  inflamed 
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sores.  They  were  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  for 
fevers  and  other  diseases,  and  an  edict  of  Charlemagne 
contributed  greatly  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  the 
plant.  The  edict  is  in  these  words:  Et  habeat  quisque 
supra  dovnum  suum  Jovis  barbam  (And  let  everybody 
have  the  Jupiter's  beard  on  his  house). — Other  species 
possess  similar  properties.  S.  soboliferum,  with  yellowish- 
green  flowers,  is  frequently  planted  on  walls  in  Germany. 
Some  of  the  species,  natives  of  s.  Europe,  Canary  Isles, 
etc.,  are  shrubby;  others  are  common  greenhouse  plants. 

HOUSE'MAID'S  KNEE:  term  commonly  applied  to 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  bursa  or  sac  that  intervenes 
between  the  patella,  or  knee-pan,  and  the  skin.  House¬ 
maids  especially  are  liable  to  it  from  their  kneeling  on 
hard,  damp  stones  or  floors  in  some  household  duties.  It 
causes,  when  inflamed,  considerable  pain,  swelling,  and 
febrile  disturbance.  In  a  chronic  form  there  is  simply  a 
swelling  which  gives  to  the  hand  the  sensation  of  a  blad¬ 
der  filled  with  fluid;  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance 
are  absent.  The  only  disease  for  which  housemaid’s  knee 
can  be  mistaken  is  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  joint;  but  in 
this  disease,  the  patella  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  is  at  the  sides,  while  in  housemaid’s  knee  the  swell¬ 
ing  is  very  superficial,  and  is  in  front  of  the  patella. — 
The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  means  usually 
employed  to  combat  inflammation ;  viz.,  rest,  leeches, 
fomentations,  and  purgatives;  if  suppuration  takes  place, 
the  sac  must  be  freely  opened,  and  the  pus  evacuated. 
(See  Bursitis.) 

HOUSE  OF  CORREC'TION:  jail,  usually  not  under 
the  ordinary  charge  of  the  sheriff,  but  governed  by  a 
keeper;  in  England  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Bridewell. 
These  houses  were  originally  intended  for  the  detention 
of  vagrants  and  convicted  persons,  and  compelling  these 
to  work;  but  the  distinction  between  jail  and  house  of 
correction  is  abolished  in  England,  and  is  no  longer 
definite  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  they  are  the 
same  as  penitentiaries,  for  criminals  of  a  grade  less  than 
those  who  are  sentenced  to  state  prisons.  See  Prisons. 

HOUSING,  n.  howz'ing  [F.  housse;  OF.  houce,  a  short 
mantle  worn  about  the  head  and  shoulders  in  bad  weather, 
a  foot-cloth  for  a  horse,  a  coverlet  for  a  bed— from  mid. 
L.  hultia:  mid.  L.  hucia,  and  housid,  a  tunic,  a  coverlet] : 
a  cover  or  protection  to  anything,  as  to  a  vessel  in  harbor. 
Hous'ings,  n.  plu.  the  trappings  of  a  horse. 

HOUSSA,  how'sa,  or  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  Hausa: 
district  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  now  incorporated  in  Nigeria, 
north  of  the  junction  of  the  Berne  and  Niger  rivers.  The 
name,  however,  is  used  to  designate  rather  the  race  in¬ 
habiting  the  district,  and  the  language  which  there  pre¬ 
vails,  than  to  mark  any  distinct  political  division.  Houssa 
Proper  comprises  seven  sit&tes.  The  country  of  the 
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Houssa  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noted 
as  able  craftsmen  and  traders. 

HOUSSAYE,  o-sa',  Arsine:  author:  b.  Bruyeres, 
France,  1815,  Mar.  28;  son  of  a  wealthy  miller.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Paris  and  published  the  novels  La  Courrone  de 
Bluets  and  La  Pecheresse  1836,  was  aided  in  his  literary 
aspirations  by  Jules  Janin  and  Theophile  Gautier,  worked 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Jules  Sandeau,  edited 
L’ Artiste  1844-49,  was  director  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
1849-56,  became  inspector-gen.  of  the  works  of  art  and 
the  museums  of  Paris  1856,  and  a  proprietor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  La  Presse  1861.  His  writings  include  poems, 
novels,  comedies,  and  sketches  of  art,  artists,  literature, 
and  society.  His  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Flamande  et 
Hollandaise  (1846)  received  a  govt,  subvention  of  $10,- 
000.  Among  his  works  are:  Gallerie  de  Portraits  du 
XIHe  Siicle  (1844,  10th  ed.  1874-76);  Philosophes  et 
Comediennes  (1850)  ;  Lcs  Femmes  sous  la  Begence  et 
sous  la  Terreur  (1852);  Histoire  de  VArt  Frangaise 
(1860) ;  Nos  Grandes  Dames  (1868)  ;  Les  Parisiennes 
(1869-70);  new  edition  of  poems  (1877);  and  Les  Con¬ 
fessions:  Souvenirs  d’un  Demi-Siecle  1830-1880  (1885). 
He  died,  1896. 

HOUSTON,  lid'Uon:  city,  cap.  of  Harris  co.,  Tex.;  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Buffalo  bayou;  at  the  head  of  tide-water 
navigation  on  that  stream,  and  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central;  International  and  Great  Northern;  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio;  Texas  and  New  Orleans; 
Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson;  Houston,  East  and 
West  Texas;  Texas  Western,  and  a  branch  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  railroads;  46  m.  n.w\  o:?  Gal¬ 
veston,  150  m.  e.s.e.  of  Austin.  It  is  connected  with 
Galveston  harbor  by  a  ship-canal  built  by  the  U.  S.  govt., 
and  two  railroads,  the  canal  accommodating  large  steam¬ 
ships  between  Galveston  and  Clinton,  7  m.  below  Houston. 
The  city  contains  25  churches;  public  schools  in  which 
over  8,000  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled;  numerous 
private  schools  and  academies;  city  hall  and  market- 
house  (cost  $400,000)  ;  masonic  temple;  large  brick  hotel 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  capitol  of  the  Tex.  re¬ 
public;  2  public  libraries;  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
publications;  national  and  private  banks;  gas,  telephone, 
electric  light,  water,  and  sewage  systems;  and  2  iron 
bridges  spanning  the  bayou.  Beside  the  machine-shops 
of  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroads,  its  industries  comprise  cotton-seed  oil  factories 
of  large  capacity,  several  cotton  compresses,  flour  and 
grist  mill  with  daily  output  of  1,100  barrels  of  flour  and 
meal,  plow  factories,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  cooperage 
-  shops,  large  brick  manufactories,  several  beef-packing 
establishments,  and  car,  wagon,  agricultural  implement, 
soap,  Portland  cement,  and  fertilizer  factories.  There  are 
also  extensive  nurseries  in  the  vicinity.  Being  the  centre 
of  the  vast  railroad  system  of  Texv  Houston  controls  the 
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trade  of  the  rich  grazing  and  agricultural  country  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  and  does  an  extensive  cotton  business.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  annual  state  fairs.  In  1900  there 
were  509  manufacturing  establishments  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  $6,955,350,  employing  4,587  persons,  whose 
aggregate  wages  amounted  to  $2,409,250,  the  value  of 
products  being  $10,641,575.  The  taxable  valuation  (1907) 
$42,000,000;  municipal  debt  (1907)  $3,919,000.  Houston 
is  tide-water  point  for  5,000  m.  of  railroad,  exclusive  of 
two  Mexican  lines;  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets;  has 
excellent  drainage,  water-works,  street  railroads,  and 
numerous  artesian  wells;  and  maintains  an  admirable 
system  of  public  education.  It  was  settled  1836,  and  was 
the  cap.  of  the  Tex.  republic  1837.  Pop.  (1910)  78,- 
800. 

HOUSTON,  M'ston,  Sam:  1793,  Mar.  2—1863,  July 
25;  b.  Rockbridge  co.,  Ya. :  soldier  and  statesman.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  family  removed  to 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  adopted  by  a  Cherokee  Indian.  In 
1813  he  enlisted  in  the  7th  U.  S.  inf.,  and  while  serving 
in  the  Creek  campaign  attracted  the  attention  of  Gen. 
Jackson  by  his  extreme  bravery.  The  same  year  he  was 
promoted  sergt.  and  ensign,  and  1814,  May,  2d  lieut. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Cherokees  led  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  sub-agent  at  their  reservation.  He  was  promoted 
1st  lieut.  1818,  Mar.,  resigning  his  commission  May, 
began  studying  law  at  Nashville,  June,  and  was  licensed 
to  practice  in  the  following  autumn.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  dist.attor.  of  Davidson  district,  Tenn.,  was  soon 
after  appointed  ad j. gen.  of  the  state,  1821  elected  maj. 
gen.,  1822  resigned  the  office  of  dist.attor.,  1823-25  elected 
member  of  congress,  and  1827  gov.  of  Tennessee.  In 
1829  he  resigned  his  office,  returned  to  the  Cherokees, 
adopted  their  dress,  made  a  trip  to  Washington  in  their 
interest,  and  lived  with  them  till  1832,  w7hen  he  made  a 
trip  to  Tex.,  and  was  unanimously  elected  delegate  to  the 
convention  called  to  form  a  constitution,  preliminary  to 
the  admission  of  the  territory  into  the  Mexican  union. 
The  Mexicans,  disapproving  the  constitution,  denied  the 
petition  for  admission  and  ordered  the  surrender  of 
Texan  arms.  The  Texans  resolved  to  resist  the  demand, 
elected  Houston  general  for  all  the  territory  e.  of  Trinity 
river,  and  when  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  began 
preparing  to  invade  Tex.,  Houston  was  chosen  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  whole  territory.  He  organized  a 
milit.  force,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  declared 
the  independence  of  Tex.  1836,  Mar.  2;  conducted  the 
war  against  the  invaders  with  great  energy,  and  on  Apr. 
21,  with  only  750  men,  fought  the  main  div.  of  the 
Mexicans  at  San  Jacinto  and  routed  them  with  a  loss  of 
630  killed  and  730  prisoners,  among  the  latter  Santa 
Anna.  The  territory  was  then  declared  an  independent 
republic,  and  Houston  was  elected  its  first  pres.  1836, 
Oct.  22;  and  re-elected  1841.  In  1838  he  took  the  first 
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steps  to  secure  the  admission  of  Tex.  into  the  American 
union;  1845  the  act  was  accomplished;  and  1846,  Mar., 
he  entered  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  served  till  1859. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  1852 
and  ’56,  was  defeated  for  gov.  of  Tex.  1857,  and  elected 
1859,  and  after  the  secession  of  Tex.  he  was  deposed  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy 
1861,  Mar.  18.  He  then  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death. 

HOUT,  n.  howt  [Dut.]  :  in  S.  Africa,  wood.  Hout'- 
berg,  a  timbered  mountain. 

HOVEL,  n.  hov'el  [originally  an  open  shed  supported 
on  posts,  sometimes  a  canopy  over  a  statue:  W.  hogl ,  a 
hovel;  AS.  hof,  a  house:  Dut.  huif,  a  hood:  Icel.  hof,  a 
temple,  a  hall:  Ger.  hof,  a  court,  an  area]:  a  shed;  a 
mean  habitation:  V.  to  put  into  a  hovel.  Hov'eling,  or 
Hov'elling,  imp.  Hov'eled,  or  Hov'elled,  pp.  -eld. 

HOV'ELLERS.  See  Deal  Boatmen. 

HOVELLING,  n.  hov'el-mg:  process  of  carrying  up 
two  sides  of  a  chimney  higher  than  those  less  exposed  to 
strong  currents  of  air,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  smok¬ 
ing;  or  the  leaving  of  openings  in  all  the  sides,  so  that 
when  the  wind  blows  over  the  top,  the  smoke  may  escape 
below:  also  the  chimney  so  built. 

HOVEN :  disease  affecting  cattle  and  sheep ;  caused  by 
eating  large  quantities  of  green  food,  which  instead  of 
being  digested  ferments  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  stomach  is  greatly  distended,  pain  is  intense,  and 
severe  cases,  unless  relief  is  speedily  obtained,  result 
fatally.  In  the  early  stages  benefit  is  sometimes  obtained 
by  the  administration  of  three  or  four  drachms  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  If  more  convenient, 
two-ounce  doses  of  ammonia  in  a  quart  of  water  may  be 
given  every  fifteen  minutes.  Pulverized  charcoal  in  tea¬ 
spoonful  doses  once  in  fifteen  minutes  gives  relief  in  mild 
cases.  The  charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  a  tumbler  full 
of  milk  or  water  to  which  a  little  molasses  has  been 
added.  Copious  injections  of  warm  water  are  also  bene¬ 
ficial.  If  relief  is  not  soon  obtained  by  milder  methods, 
an  opening  must  be  made  into  the  stomach  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  gas.  The  trochar  is  used  by  surgeons,  and 
is  the  best  instrument,  but  if  it  cannot  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  a  sharp-pointed  knife  may  be  used.  The  opening 
must  be  on  the  left  side,  about  three  inches  from  the 
spine,  and  midway  between  the  hip  and  the  last  rib.  In 
order  to  avoid  striking  the  kidney,  the  knife  should  pass 
obliquely  in  and  downward.  A  quill  or  pipe-stem  should 
be  inserted  in  the  opening.  After  the  gas  has  escaped 
the  quill  should  be  removed,  and  the  wound  closed  with  a 
silk  stitch  or  adhesive  plaster.  In  order  to  remove  the 
'mass  of  undigested  food,  a  smart  purgative  must  be 
given.  For  a  cow  this  should  consist  of  twelve  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and  four  ounces  of 
molasses,  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  water.  For  smaller 
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creatures  the  dose  should  be  diminished.  The  animal 
should  be  lightly  fed  for  at  least  a  week  after  an  attack. 
Hoven  is  easily  prevented  by  changing  from  dry  to  green 
food  gradually,  and  by  allowing  animals  when  first  turned 
into  rank  grass  or  clover  to  remain  only  a  short  time. 

HOVER,  v.  huv'er  [W.  hofian,  to  hang  over:  Dut. 
huyveren,  to  quiver,  to  shiver] :  to  hang  fluttering  over  or 
about;  to  hafig  over;  to  stand  in  suspense;  to  wander 
about  one  place;  in  OE.,  to  stay;  to  wait  for.  Hov'er- 
ing,  imp.:  Adj.  hanging  over:  N.  the  act  or  state  of 
hanging  in  suspense.  Hov'ered,  pp.  -erd.  Hov'eringly, 
ad.  -li.  Note. — Hover  apparently  meant  originally  ‘to 
abide;  to  dwell  in;’  thus  derived  from  or  connected  with 
O.Fris.  hovia ,  to  receive  into  one’s  house:  O.Dut.  hoven, 
to  entertain  in  a  house.  See  Skeat. 

HOVEY,  huv'e,  Alvah,  d.d.,  ll.d. :  educator:  b.  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  1820,  Mar.  5;  d.  1903.  He  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  1844,  and  Newton  Theol.  Institution, 
Mass.,  1848,  and  after  filling  a  pastorate  in  a  Bapt. 
church  at  New  Grenada,  Me.,  1848-9,  was  called  to  New¬ 
ton  Theol.  Institution  (Bapt.),  with  which  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  connected  as  asst,  teacher  of  Hebrew  1849-55, 
and  prof,  of  church  history  1853-55,  and  was  prof,  of 
theol.  and  Christian  ethics  in  1855-99  and  pres,  in  1868- 
99.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Bapt.  Missionary  Union  1868-83.  His 
publications  include  a  Life  of  Eev.  Isaac  Baclcus  (1858) ; 
The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Bead  (1859)  ;  The  Miracles 
of  Christ  as  attested  by  the  Evangelists  (1864);  The 
Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce  (1866) ;  God  with  Us,  or  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Christ  (1872);  Religion  and  the 
State  (1874) ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Higher  Christian 
Life,  compared  with  the  Teachings  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  (1876)  ;  Manual  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics  (1877,  80);  and  commentary  on  The  Gospel 
of  John  in  The  Complete  Commentary  on  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  of  which  he  was  general  editor  (1885).  He 
received  the  degree  d.d.  from  Brown  Univ.  1856,  and 
ll.d.  from  Denison  Univ.,  Ohio,  and  Richmond  College, 
Va.,  1876. 

HOVEY,  Alvin  Peterson:  lawyer:  b.  ]\It.  Vernon, 
Ind.,  1821,  May  8.  He  received  a  common-school  educa¬ 
tion,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1843,  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention  1850,  judge  of  the  3d  judicial 
circuit  of  Ind.  1851-54,  appointed  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  1854,  U.  S.  dist.attor.  for  Ind.  1856-58, 
served  through  the  civil  war,  reaching  the  rank  of  brev. 
maj.gen.  of  vol.,  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru  1866-70,  elected 
member  of  congress  as  a  republican  1886,  and  gov.  of 
Ind.  1888;  d.  1891,  Nov.  23. 

HOVEY,  Richard:  American  poet:  b.  Normal,  Ill., 
1864,  May  4;  d.  New  York,  1900,  Mar.  24.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1885,  went  abroad  and  led  a 
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bohemian  life,  being  in  turn  actor,  journalist,  dramatist 
and  poet,  and  finally,  lecturer  on  English  literature  in 
Barnard  College,  New  York.  His  verse  was  of  the  ideal¬ 
istic  school  and  marked  with  the  influence  of  Ibsen  and 
Maeterlinck. 

HOW,  ad.  how  [AS.  hu;  But.  hoe ;  Dan.  hvor;  O.Fris. 
hu,  how] :  in  what  manner ;  to  what  degree  or  extent ; 
for  what  reason;  in  what  state;  by  what  means;  used  as 
an  int.,  as  ‘how  are  the  mighty  fallen!’  used  as  a  noun, 
as  ‘the  when,  the  how,  and  the  wherefore.’  Howbe'it, 
conj.  -he'it,  nevertheless;  yet.  How  d’ye  do?  in  what 
state  is  your  health?  Howev'er,  ad.  in  whatsoever  man¬ 
ner;  at  all  events;  at  least;  nevertheless;  still.  How'so, 
ad.  a  familiar  term  of  inquiry — why?  in  what  manner  is 
this?  How'soev'er,  ad.  in  what  manner  soever;  to  what¬ 
ever  degree;  nevertheless. 

HOW,  n.  how  [Ieel.  haugr ,  a  mound:  Sw.  hog,  a  heap: 
Dan.  hoi,  a  hill]:  a  mound;  a  hill — chiefly  in  names  of 
places. 

HOW,  n.  how,  also  Haugh,  or  Hauch,  n.  haw ,  but  in 
Scot,  gh  and  ch  are  guttural  [Gael,  auch,  or  augh,  a 
field :  Ieel.  liage,  a  place  for  pasture] :  in  Scot.,  any  hol¬ 
low  place;  a  plain  amidst  rising  grounds;  low-lying  flat 
grounds  on  river-sides. 

HOW'ARD,  House  of:  family  for  centuries  at  the 
head  of  the  English  nobility.  The  Howards  have  held  the 
dukedom  of  Norfolk  since  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  annals  of  the  nation  several  per¬ 
sons  distinguished  both  in  politics  and  in  literature. 
Neither  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  nor  Collins,  nor  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  claims  for  the  Howards  any  more  ancient  origin 
than  Sir  William  Howard,  learned  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  though 
Dugdale  incidentally  mentions  a  tradition  that  their  name 
is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  derived  either  from  an  eminent 
office  under  the  crown  before  the  Conquest,  or  from  Here- 
ward,  leader  of  those  forces  which  for  a  time  defended 
the  isle  of  Ely  so  valiantly  against  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  Sir  John  Howard, 
grandson  of  the  above-mentioned  judge,  was  not  only 
admiral  and  captain  of  the  king’s  navy  in  n.  England, 
but  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  in  which  county  he  held  extensive 
property,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  with  the  co¬ 
heiress  of  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of  Mowbray,  Dukes 
of  Norfolk.  The  only  son  of  this  union  was  Sir  John 
Howard,  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  the  House  of 
York,  who,  having  gained  early  distinction  in  the  French 
wars  of  Henry  VI.,  was  constituted  by  Edward  IV.  con¬ 
stable  of  the  important  castle  of  Norwich,  and  sheriff  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He  subsequently  became  treasurer 
of  the  royal  household,  obtained  ‘a  grant  of  the  whole 
benefit  that  should  accrue  to  the  king  by  coinage  of  money 
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in  the  city  and  tower  of  London,  and  elsewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land;’  and  further,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Howard  and  Duke  of  Norfolk.  We  find  him  1470  made 
capt.gen.  of  the  king’s  forces  at  sea,  and  he  was  most 
strenuous  in  that  capacity  in  his  resistance  to  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  Finally,  he  was  created  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  an  honorary  distinction  still  borne  by  his  de¬ 
scendants,  and  1484  was  constituted  Lord  Admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine.  He  fell  next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  on  Bosworth  Field,  and,  after  his  death,  his  honors 
were  attainted,  as  also  were  those  of  his  son  Thomas 
Howard,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Surrey.  The 
latter,  however,  after  suffering  three  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  Tower  of  London,  obtained  a  reversal  of  his 
own  and  his  father’s  attainders,  and  being  restored  to  his 
honors  accordingly,  became  distinguished  as  a  general 
and  is  celebrated  in  history  particularly  for  his  defeat  of 
the  Scotch  at  Flodden  1513.  His  son  Thomas  Howard, 
third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  attainted  by  Henry  VIII., 
though  afterward  restored  in  blood,  and  by  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.,  became  the  father 
of  Henry  Howard,  the  ill-fated  and  accomplished  Earl 
of  Surrey,  eminent  as  statesman,  warrior,  and  poet,  whose 
execution  was  the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  tyranny  which 
disgrace  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.  See  Surrey,  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  beheaded  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  on  whom  the  same  sentence  had  been  passed, 
when  the  death  of  the  royal  tyrant  saved  him  from  the 
block.  His  grandson  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  like  manner  suffered  attainder,  and  was  be¬ 
headed  on  Tower  Hill  for  high  treason  for  his  communi¬ 
cation  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  family  honors, 
however,  were  again  restored,  partly  by  James  I.,  to  his 
grandson,  and  partly  by  Charles  II.  to  his  great-great- 
grandson,  Thomas  Howard,  who  thus  became  eighth 
duke,  and  whose  cousin  and  successor,  Charles  Howard, 
ninth  duke,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Without  attempting  a  list  of  all  the  honors  conferred 
on  various  branches  of  the  ducal  house  of  Howard,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  in  one  or  other  of  their  widespread 
branches,  the  Howards  either  have  held  within  the  last 
three  centuries,  or  still  hold,  the  earldoms  of  Carlisle, 
Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Northampton,  Arundel,  Wicklow,  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  Effingham,  and  the  baronies  of  Bindon,  Howard 
de  Walden,  Howard  of  Castle  Rising,  and  Howard  of 

Effingham.  ,  ,  , 

The  ducal  house  of  Norfolk  has  had  the  fate,  beyond 
all  others  among  the  English  nobility,  to  find  its  name 
interwoven  with  the  thread  of  English  history,  and  not 
rarely  in  colors  of  blood.  The  accomplished  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  Surrey,  and  his  scarcely  less  unhappy  father,  Thomas 
Howard,  are  ‘household  words’  in  English  history. 
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HOWARD,  Bronson:  an  American  playwright;  b.  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1842,  Oct.  7;  took  up  journalism;  and 
was  connected  with  several  newspapers  in  New  York  city, 
including  the  Tribune,  Post,  and  Evening  Mail,  1867-72. 
His  plays  include  Shenandoah ;  Wives;  Young  Mrs.  Win- 
throp ;  Saratoga ;  Diamonds;  The  Banker's  Daughter; 
Old  Love  Letters;  Met  by  Chance;  Peter  Stuyvesant ; 
Hurricane;  One  of  Our  Girls;  Aristocracy ;  The  Hen¬ 
rietta;  etc. 

HOW'ARD,  John:  ‘the  philanthropist:’  1726-1790, 
Jan.  20;  b.  Enfield,  where  his  father,  a  retired  London 
merchant,  had  a  country  house.  Howard  inherited  a  con¬ 
siderable  estate.  In  1752  he  married  a  motherly  landlady, 
53  years  of  age,  who  had  nursed  him  through  a  severe 
illness.  His  wife  died;  and  in  1756,  the  year  of  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  urged  by  benevolence,  as  well  as 
curiosity,  he  set  sail  for  that  city.  On  this  voyage  his 
vessel  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he  was  con¬ 
fined  for  some  time  in  French  prisons.  After  his  release 
he  married  again  (1758).  The  hardships  which  he  had 
undergone  in  his  imprisonment,  combined  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  prisons  and  the  miseries  of  prison  life  which  he 
acquired  as  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  1773 
and  afterward,  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to 
prison  reform.  His  second  wife  had  died  1765;  and  his 
life  thereafter  is  but  a  chronicle  of  his  journeys  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent,  in  which  he 
visited  the  principal  prisons  and  hospitals.  Howard 
brought  to  light  the  frightful  and  almost  universal  abuses 
prevalent  in  prisons,  lazarettos,  and  quarantine  hospitals 
on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  Britain.  His  investigations 
were  untiring;  he  was  a  scrupulous  gatherer  of  statistics 
bearing  on  his  great  object;  and  he  pressed  upon  public 
attention  and  on  the  attention  of  governments  the  facts 
and  the  -  suggested  reforms.  He  was  not  well  educated, 
nor  of  an  unusual  intellectual  power;  and  being  a  non¬ 
conformist  he  had  no  high  social  standing;  and  he  was 
but  a  pioneer  in  a  great  wilderness.  But  he  gathered  the 
data  for  the  future  science  of  prison  discipline;  and  his 
deeply  religious  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  those  who 
had  none  else  to  speak  for  them,  combined  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  aid  to  many  unfortunates,  stirred  the  heart  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  name  of  this  plain  man — who  expended  his 
fortune,  and  gave  his  life  for  his  suffering  fellow-men, — 
remains  an  inspiration  to  benevolent  reform.  His  chief 
work  is  An  Account  of  the  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  etc., 
with  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Prisons  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1789).  He  died  at  Kherson, 
in  s.  Russia,  from  infection  from  a  fevered  patient  for 
whom  he  had  prescribed. 

HOW'ARD,  John  Eager:  1752,  June  4— 1827, Oct.  12: 
b.  Baltimore  co.,  Md.:  soldier.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  planter,  received  a  private- tutor  education,  en¬ 
tered  the  American  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
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tion,  commanded  a  co.  under  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  in  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  1776,  Oct.  28;  commissioned  maj. 
of  the  4th  Md.  regt.  1776,  Dec.,  engaged  at  Germantown 
and  Monmouth;  at  Camden  under  Gen.  Gates  1780;  and 
at  the  Cowpens  under  Gen.  Greene,  where  his  bayonet 
charge  won  the  day  for  the  Americans,  1781;  received 
a  medal  from  congress;  was  gov.  of  Md.  1789-92,  U.  S. 
senator  1796-1803,  appointed  by  Washington  maj. gen. 
1798,  and  was  a  candidate  for  vice-pres.  1816. 

HOW'ARD,  Oliver  Otis,  ll.d. :  soldier:  b.  Leeds,  Me., 
1830,  Nov.  8.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1850, 
and  the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  1854,  entered  the  army  as 
brev.  2d  lieut.  of  ordnance,  promoted  2d  lieut.  1855,  1st 
lieut.  1857,  was  chief  of  ordnance  in  Seminole  war,  Fla., 
1857,  and  asst.  prof,  of  mathematics  at  the  Milit.  Acad. 
1857,  Sep. — 1861,  June  3.  He  resigned  his  regular  army 
commission  1861,  June  7,  to  accept  the  colonelcy  of  the 
3d  Me.  vols.,  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run 
July  21,  promoted  brig.gen.  of  vols.  for  gallantry  there 
Sep.  3,  was  twice  wounded,  and  lost  his  right  arm  at  Fair 
Oaks  1862,  June;  rejoined  the  army  1862,  Sep.,  and  was 
present  at  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  and  promoted 
maj.gen.  of  vols.  1862,  Nov.  In  1863,  May,  he  commanded 
the  11th  army  corps  at  Chancellorsville,  and  July  at  Get¬ 
tysburg;  in  Oct.  was  transferred  with  his  command  to 
Tenn.,  was  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  on  the  expedition  to  relieve  Knoxville.  On  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  11th  and  12th  corps  into  the  20th  (1864, 
Apr.),  he  was  assigned  to  command  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  (4th  corps),  and  in  July  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  He  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Ga.,  the  bat¬ 
tles  at  Dalton,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  and  Pickett’s  Mill, 
where  he  was  again  wounded,  the  investment  of  Atlanta, 
pursuit  of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Hood  into  Ala., 
the  march  to  the  sea,  in  which  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  grand  army,  and  the  movement  culminating 
in  the  surrender  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  1865,  Apr.  26. 
He  was  promoted  brig.gen.  U.S.A.  1864,  Dec.  21,  bre- 
vetted  maj.gen.  1865,  Mar.;  commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  (q.v.)  1865,  Mar. — 1874,  July;  assigned  to 
command  Dept,  of  the  Columbia  1874,  conducted  the 
expeditions  against  the  Nez  Perces  Indians  1877  and  the 
Bannocks  and  Piutes  1878;  supt.  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad. 
1881-2,  promoted  maj.gen.  U.S.A.  and  assigned  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Div.  of  the  Pacific  1886,  and  transferred  to  the 
Div.  of  the  Atlantic  1888,  Dec.  12;  retired  from  active 
service  1894,  Nov.  8.  He  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from 
Waterville  College,  Me.,  1865,  Shurtleff  College  1865,  and 
was  appointed  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
French  govt.  1884. 

HOW'ARD  UNIVER'SITY:  at  Washington,  D.  C.; 
established  by  act  of  congress  1867,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard,  one  of  its  founders,  and  its 
pres.  1867-73.  Though  originally  planned  to  afford  su- 
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perior  education  to  colored  students,  it  is  now  open  to  al! 
applicants  irrespective  of  race  or  sex.  The  institution 
comprises  9  buildings  and  maintains  7  departments — 
theol.,  medical,  law,  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal,  and 
industrial.  The  building  and  grounds  were  provided  by 
the  federal  govt.,  which  also  pays  a  portion  of  the  annual 
expenses  of  maintenance.  1904,  Jan.  1,  the  univ.  had  90 
instructors,  850  students  and  45,000  vols.  in  its  library 
and  was  under  the  presidency  of  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield, 
D.D.,  who  succeeded  Jeremiah  Eames  Eankin,  D.D.  (Congl.) . 
Under  these  administrations  the  usefulness  of  the  insti- 
tution  has  greatly  increased.  It  also  possessed  a  notable 
mineralogical  cabinet,  museum  of  coins,  medals,  Indian 
relies,  and  curios,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  war  pic¬ 
tures  and  portraits.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings 
is  over  $5,000,000.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  are 
colored,  but  the  majority  of  those  in  the  medical  dept, 
are  white. 

HOWDAH,  or  Houdah,  n.  how' da  [Hind,  haudah;  Ar. 
hawdaj,  a  litter  carried  on  a  camel,  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  Arabian  ladies  travelling]  :  a  seat  fixed  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant. 

HOWDY,  or  Houdie,  n.  how'di:  in  Scot.,  a  midwife. 

HOWE,  how,  Elias:  1819,  July  9—1867,  Oct.  3;  b. 
Spencer,  Mass.:  inventor.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  mill  of  his  father,  attended  local  schools 
in  winter,  learned  the  machinist’s  trade  in  Lowell  and 
Boston,  and  after  5  years’  experimenting  under  discourag¬ 
ing  circumstances,  perfected  his  invention  of  the  sewing- 
machine  1845,  and  received  his  first  patent  1846.  Unable 
to  command  the  means  of  manufacturing  or  overcoming 
the  opposition  to  labor-saving  devices,  he  worked  some 
time  as  a  railroad  engineer;  then  visited  England  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  his  machine  into  notice,  and  while  there 
sold  his  rights  to  it  in  that  country  and  adapted  it  to 
corset,  umbrella,  and  valise  making;  and  returning  home 
as  a  common  sailor,  found  that  his  invention  had  been 
imitated  and  put  in  the  market  in  his  absence.  Friends 
then  enabled  him  to  seek  his  rights  in  the  courts,  and  in 
1854  the  validity  and  priority  of  his  patents  were  fully 
established.  Subsequently  he  acquired  wealth,  received 
many  medals,  including  the  gold  one  of  the  world’s  fair 
at  Paris  1867,  and  was  awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  by  the  French  government. 

HOWE,  how,  John  :  one  of  the  most  eminent  later 
Puritan  divines,  called  the  Platonic  Puritan:  1630,  May 
17 — 1706,  Apr.  2;  b.  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  to 
the  living  of  which  parish  his  father  had  been  presented 
by  Abp.  Laud.  He  studied  both  at  Cambridge  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  after  preaching  at  Winwick,  Lancashire,  and 
Great  Torrington,  Devonshire,  was  appointed  domestic 
chaplain  to  Cromwell  1656,  in  which  difficult  situation 
his  conduct  was  such  as  to  win  praise  even  from  the 
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enemies  of  his  party.  He  was  of  a  tolerant  and  gentle 
spirit,  and  as  Cromwell’s  almoner  and  confidential  friend, 
gave  help  to  many  prominent  Episcopalian  clergymen. 
At  the  Restoration,  he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  the 
position  that  he  had  held  during  the  Commonwealth  made 
him  an  object  of  close  suspicion  to  the  government.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity ,  however,  ejected  him  from  his  parish 
1662,  Aug.  24,  and  he  wandered  about  preaching  in  secret 
till  1671.  Pressed  by  want,  he  published  a  book,  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  which  occasioned  his  invi¬ 
tation  by  Lord  Massarene,  of  Antrim  Castle,  in  Ireland, 
to  become  his  domestic  chaplain.  Having  the  friendship 
of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  liberty  to  preach  in  all 
the  churches  under  his  jurisdiction,  he  wrote  his  Vanity 
of  Man  as  Mortal,  and  began  his  greatest  work,  The 
Good  Man  the  Living  Temple  of  God  (1676-1702),  which 
occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  Puritan  theology. 
In  1675,  he  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  dissenting  con¬ 
gregation  in  Silver  Street,  London,  and  went  thither  in 
the  beginning  of  1676.  In  1677  he  published,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Boyle,  The  Reconcilableness  of  God's 
Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men  with  the  Wisdom  of  His 
Councils  and  Exhortations ;  in  1681,  Thoughtfulness  for 
the  Morrow ;  in  1682,  Self -dedication;  in  1683,  Union 
among  Protestants;  and  in  1684,  The  Redeemer's  Tears 
wept  over  Lost  Souls.  In  1685,  he  was  invited  by  Lord 
Wharton  to  travel  with  him  on  the  continent;  and  after 
visiting  the  principal  cities,  he  resolved,  owing  to  the 
state  of  England,  to  settle  for  a  time  at  Utrecht,  where 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Burnett,  afterward 
Bp  of  Salisbury,  he  was  admitted  to  several  interviews 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1687,  the  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  issued  by  James  II.  induced  him 
to  return  to  England,  and  at  the  Revolution  next  year  he 
headed  the  deputation  of  dissenting  clergymen  when  they 
brought  their  address  to  the  throne.  Besides  smaller 
works,  he  published,  1693,  Carnality  of  Religious  Conten¬ 
tion;  1694-5,  several  treatises  on  the  Trinity;  1699,  The 
Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World;  and  he 
continued  writing  till  1705,  when  he  published  Patience 
in  Expectation  of  Future  Blessedness.  He  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  Howe  had  large  tolerance  of  spirit,  deep  religious 
fervor,  a  cultured  breadth  of  view,  and  a  style  which 
combined  the  Puritan  stateliness  with  an  unusual  grace¬ 
fulness.  Consult  Henry  Rogers’s  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Howe,  with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings. 

HOWE,  Julia  Ward:  author  and  lecturer:  b.  New 
York,  1819,  May  27;  daughter  of  Samuel  Ward  She 
received  a  thorough  private  education,  wrote  several  plays 
and  poems,  married  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  m.d.,  1843, 
mastered  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages;  studied  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Spinoza,  ana 
Comte;  and  with  her  husband  conducted  an  anti-slavery 
paper,  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  1851-53.  m  1001, 
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under  the  inspiration  of  the  mustering  of  the  troops  at 
the  national  capital,  she  wrote  the  famous  Battle-Hymn 
of  the  Republic;  and  with  her  husband  labored  assidu¬ 
ously  through  the  war  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  freedmen.  She  was  a  founder  of  the 
New  England  Women’s  Suffrage  Club  1869,  and  the 
Women’s  Peace  Asso.  (London,  England),  1872,  and 
pres,  of  the  women’s  branch  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton 
exposition  1884-5.  She  has  preached  frequently  from 
Unit,  pulpits  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  a  pop¬ 
ular  platform  lecturer  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Her 
publications  include  (poems)  Passion  Flowers  (1854), 
Words  for  the  Hour  (1857),  and  Later  Lyrics  (1866) ; 
(dramas)  The  World’s  Own  (1855),  and  Hippolytus 
(1858)  ;  A  Trip  to  Cuba  (I860) ;  From  the  Oak  to  the 
Olive  (1868);  Sex  and  Education  (1874);  Modern  So¬ 
ciety  (1881);  and  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  (1883); 
Reminiscences  (1899)  ;  Sketches  of  Representative  Wo¬ 
men  of  New  England  (1905). 

HOWE  (Richard  Howe),  Earl:  1725-1799,  Aug.  5: 
British  admiral:  second  son  of  Emanuel  Scrope,  second 
Viscount  Howe  of  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton.  Having  a  boyish  passion  for  the  sea,  he  left 
Eton  at  the  age  of  14,  and  went  to  the  South  Seas  in  the 
squadron  under  Anson.  He  was  with  Admiral  Vernon 
1745,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  being  in 
command  of  the  sloop  Baltimore ,  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Fort  William.  He  also,  with  another  vessel,  beat  off 
two  French  ships  conveying  troops  and  ammunition  to  the 
Pretender,  for  which  he  was  made  post-captain.  In  1755, 
his  ship,  the  Dunkirk,  captured  the  Alcide,  a  French  64, 
off  Newfoundland.  He  next  served  under  Sir  E.  Hawke 
in  the  expedition  against  Rochefort.  He  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  fort  on  the  isle  of  Aix  with  his  ship  the 
Magnanime ;  compelled  it  to  surrender  after  an  hour’s 
cannonade,  and  achieved  the  only  material  success  of  the 
expedition.  He  was  commodore  of  the  squadron  which 
sailed  1758  for  St.  Malo.  The  troops  were  landed  and 
re-embarked  without  loss,  after  destroying  all  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  shipping  in  the  port  to  the  number  of  120 
sail.  In  the  same  year  he  took  Cherbourg.  Nearly  200 
pieces  of  iron  cannon  and  mortars  were  here  rendered 
unserviceable;  the  brass  cannon  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land;  the  celebrated  basin  was  destroyed,  and  twenty 
ships  and  vessels  were  burned  or  sunk.  A  second  attack 
upon  St.  Malo  was  less  successful.  The  French  troops 
assembled  in  force  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Cas,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  intrepidity  of  Howe,  who  went  in  his  own  barge 
into  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  that  the  re-embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  rear-guard  was  effected,  with  great  loss  of 
life.  In  1758,  he  succeeded  to  the  Irish  title  of  viscount 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  brigadier-gen.  in  the  old 
French  war  in  America,  who  was  killed  before  Ticon- 
deroga.  Howe  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  under 
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the  Marquis  de  Conflans,  and  captured  the  Kero,  74  guns. 
In  1760,  he  was  made  col.  of  the  Chatham  division  of 
marines,  and  afterward  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
treas.  of  the  navy.  In  1776,  he  commanded  a  fleet  on  the 
American  coast,  when  the  conquest  of  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Philadelphia,  and  every  settlement  within  the 
reach  of  a  naval  force,  testified  to  his  skill  and  energy. 
In  1778,  he  defended  the  American  coast  against  a  su¬ 
perior  French  naval  force  under  D’Estaing.  He  was  made 
a  viscount  of  Great  Britain  1782,  and  sent  out  with  a 
fleet  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  He  succeeded  in  disembarking 
troops,  ammunition,  and  supplies,  and  then  offered  battle 
to  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which  de¬ 
clined  an  engagement.  He  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  1783,  and  received  an  English  earldom  1788. 
When  war  with  France  broke  out,  1793,  he  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  next  year  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  will  long  be  known  as 
that  of  ‘the  glorious  first  of  June.’  The  French  fleet 
consisted  of  26  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  English  of  25. 
Howe,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  engaged,  off 
Ushant,  the  French  admiral,  who  in  less  than  an  hour 
crowded  all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  followed  by  as  many 
of  his  ships  as  could  retreat.  The  English  captured  two 
ships  of  80  guns,  and  four  74’s;  another  74  sank  imme¬ 
diately  after  she  was  taken  possession  of.  London  was 
illuminated  three  nights  in  honor  of  the  victory.  The 
thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  Howe.  George  III. 
visited  him  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  gave  him  a 
sword,  and  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  His  last 
service  was  in  bringing  back  the  mutinous  seamen  at 
Portsmouth  to  their  duty  1797. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Gridley,  m.d.:  1801,  Nov.  10 — 1876; 
b.  Boston:  philanthropist.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Latin  School,  and  Brown  Univ.,  graduating  1821.  He 
then  studied  medicine.  Being  an  admirer  of  Lord  Byron, 
he  wished  to  join  him  in  aiding  the  Greek  revolution,  and 
embarked  from  Boston  for  Greece  1824;  volunteered  as  a 
surgeon;  served  two  years  as  a  guerrilla;  organized  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Greek  army,  and  was  appointed  its 
chief.  The  Greeks  were  suffering  for  supplies,  and  even 
for  food;  and  he  went  to  America,  and  raised  large  con¬ 
tributions.  Returning  with  food,  clothing,  and  supplies, 
he  formed  the  colony  of  Corinth,  in  which  he  filled  all  of¬ 
fices  from  governor  to  constable.  Taken  down  with  the 
swamp-fever,  1830,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended 
medical  lectures,  and  1832  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Having  become  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
he  was  sent  to  Europe,  to  examine  the  best  institutions, 
but  volunteered  in  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  spent  six 
weeks  in  a  Prussian  prison.  On  his  return,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  established,  and 
placed  under  his  management.  He  also  established  a  suc¬ 
cessful  school  for  idiots;  and  1828  published  Sketch  of 
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the  Greek  Revolution.  He  revisited  Greece  1867,  bearing 
supplies  to  the  Cretans,  then  struggling  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence. 

HOWE,  Sir  William:  1729,  Aug.  10—1814,  July  12; 
b.  England :  naval  officer.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  entered  the  royal  dragoons  at  an  early 
age,  commanded  the  light  inf.  under  Gen.  Wolfe  at  Que¬ 
bec  1759,  was  commissioned  col.  of  the  4th  foot  1764, 
promoted  maj.-gen.  1772,  and  succeeded  Gen.  Gage  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America 
1775.  He  evacuated  Boston  1776,  Mar.;  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Long  Island,  Aug.;  took  possession  of  New 
York  Sep.  15,  gained  the  battles  of  White  Plains  Oct. 
28,  Fort  Washington  Nov.  16,  and  Brandywine  1777,  Sep. 
11;  occupied  Philadelphia  Sep.  26,  repulsed  Washington 
at  Germantown  Oct.  4,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  1778,  May.  Returning  to  England  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  lieut.-gen.  1782,  gen.  1786,  and  raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age  of  Ireland,  1799. 

HOW'ELL,  Clark:  American  journalist  and  politi¬ 
cian;  b.  Barnwell  county,  S.  C.,  3863,  Sept.  21.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1883,  en¬ 
tered  journalism,  became  managing  editor  in  1889  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  editor-in-chief  1897.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
1890-1  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Senate 
from  1900. 

HOWELLS,  William  Dean:  author,  poet,  and  essay¬ 
ist;  b.  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  1837,  March  1.  He  learned 
the  printer’s  trade  and  the  business  of  conducting  a 
newspaper  early  in  life  from  his  father;  in  1851  worked 
as  a  compositor  in  Columbus,  O.,  and  five  years  later  was 
the  accredited  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  at 
that  place;  in  1859  became  news  editor  for  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  and  about  the  same  time  published  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  besides  furnishing  a  number  of 
poems  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  during  the  campaign  of 
1860  wrote  the  Life  of  Lincoln,  and  the  following  year 
was  appointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  Venice,  where  he  remained 
until  1865,  during  which  time  he  wrote  Venetian  Life 
(1866),  and  Italian  Journeys  (1867).  After  his  return 
to  America  he  was  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity  with 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Nation,  and  in  1866  be¬ 
came  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor-in-chief  in  1872;  from  1886-92  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  ‘Editor’s  Study’  Dept,  of  Harper’s  Magazine ; 
for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  year  was  editor  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  and  later  contributed  to  the 
North  American  Review.  Among  his  works  are:  Their 
Wedding  Journey  (1871);  A  Chance  Acquaintance 
(1874) ;  A  Foregone  Conclusion  (1875)  ;  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook  (1879);  The  Undiscovered  Country  (1880); 
Doctor  Breen’s  Practice  (1882);  A  Modem  Instance 
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(1882) ;  A  Woman’s  Season  (1883) ;  The  Sise  of  Silas 
Lapham  (1885);  Indian  Summer  (1886);  The  Minister’s 
Charge  (1886) ;  April  Hopes  (1887);  A  Hazard  of  New 
Fortunes  (1889)  ;  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream  (1890) ;  An 
Imperative  Duty  (1892)  ;  The  Quality  of  Mercy  (1892)  ; 
The  World  of  Chance  (1893);  The  Coast  of  Bohemia 
(1893)  ;  A  Traveller  from  Altruria  (1894) ;  The  Land¬ 
lord  at  Lion’s  Head  (1897) ;  An  Open-Eyed  Conspiracy 
(1898);  The  Story  of  a  Play  (1898);  Sagged  Lady 
(1899) ;  and  Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey  (1900). 
Howells  has  also  written  farces  and  comedies,  including: 
The  Sleeping  Car  (1883)  ;  The  Mouse-Trap  (1897) ;  The 
Unexpected  Guests  (1898);  and  The  Albany  Depot 
(1898) ;  etc.,  and  the  following  volumes  of  verse:  Poems 
of  Two  Friends  (1860),  with  J.  J.  Piatt;  No  Love  Lost , 
a  Somance  of  Travel  (1868);  Poems  (1873);  Stops  of 
Various  Quills  (1895).  His  other  works  include:  Tus¬ 
can  Cities  (1885) ;  Modern  Italian  Poets;  Essays  and 
Versions  (1887);  Criticism  arid  Fiction  (1891);  Impres¬ 
sions  and  Experiences  (1896) ;  Literary  Friends  and  Ac¬ 
quaintance  (1899)  ;  Heroines  of  Fiction;  The  Kentons 
(1902) ;  Literature  and  Life  (1902) ;  The  Son  of  Soyal 
Langbrith  (1903) ;  Miss  Bellard’s  Inspiration  (1905) ; 
London  Films  (1905),  etc. 

HOWITT,  how'it,  William  and  Mary:  husband  and 
wife;  joint  English  authors:  William  Howitt  1795- 
1879,  Mar.  3;  b.  Heanor,  in  Derbyshire:  Mary  Howitt, 
b.  (Mary  Botham),  at  Uttoxeter,  1799,  Mar  12;  d.  Rome 
1888,  Jan.  30;  married  William  Howitt  1823.  William 
Howitt  was  educated  at  various  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  persuasion  his  fam¬ 
ily  belonged,  as  also  that  of  his  wife.  The  Forest  Min¬ 
strel ,  with  their  joint  names  on  the  title-page,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  of  their  marriage.  For  three  or  four 
years  thereafter,  they  employed  themselves  in  contribu¬ 
tions  to  annuals  and  magazines,  and  1827  a  selection 
from  these  fugitive  pieces  appeared  under  the  title  of 
The  Desolation  of  Eyam.  From  this  date  till  1837,  Will¬ 
iam  Howitt  wrote  The  Boole  of  the  Seasons,  Popular  His¬ 
tory  of  Priestcraft,  and  Tales  of  the  Pantika.  During 
the  same  period,  Mary  Howitt  produced  The  Seven 
Temptations;  and  a  country  novel,  Wood-Leighton.  In 
1837,  William  and  Mary  Howitt  removed  to  Esher,  in 
Surrey,  and  at  that  place  William  Howitt  wrote 
Sural  Life  in  England,  Colonization  and  Christianity, 
Boys’  Country  Boole,  and  Visits  to  Semarlcable  Places, 
first  series.  Mary  Howitt  at  the  same  time  employed  her¬ 
self  in  writing  Tales  for  Children,  many  of  which  are 
popular.  In  1840,  William  Howitt,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  removed  to  Heidelberg,  where  they  resided  two 
years.  Mary  Howitt  made  herself  mistress  of  the  north¬ 
ern  languages,  and  translated  the  works  of  Miss  Bremer 
and  Hans  C.  Andersen.  Meanwhile  William  Howitt  wrote 
and  translated  novels;  he  also  published  The  Aristocracy 
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of  England ;  and  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British 
Poets.  In  1852  he  went  to  Australia,  where  he  remained 
two  years;  and  the  works  which  he  issued  as  a  result 
were  very  popular,  giving  information  of  that  then  un¬ 
known  land.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  wife  and 
he  lived  in  Italy,  and  William  died  at  Rome.  Both  in 
later  years  became  believers  in  spiritism.  Among  Will¬ 
iam’s  later  works  are:  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold,  or  Two 
Years  in  Victoria ;  The  Burned  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain; 
The  Northern  Heights  of  London;  The  Illustrated  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  6  vols.,  completed  1861 ;  History  of 
the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  (1863)  ;  Dis¬ 
covery  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  (1865)  ; 
and  The  Mad  War  Planet  and  other  Poems  (1871). 

HOWITZER,  n.  hdw'its-er  [Gr.  haubitze] :  short  mor¬ 
tar  or  gun  mounted  on  a  field-carriage,  used  for  throw¬ 
ing  shells.  As,  for  this  purpose,  no  great  range  is  neces¬ 
sary,  a  small  charge  of  powder  suffices;  and  the  Howitzer 
can  be  made,  in  proportion  to  its  large  bore,  extremely 
light.  It  combines  in  some  degree  the  accuracy  of  a 
cannon  with  the  calibre  of  a  mortar;  and  while  equally 
effective  at  short  ranges,  is  far  more  portable  than 
either.  That  the  powder,  on  its  expansion,  may  act  with 
full  force  on  the  shell,  it  is  confined  in  a  hemispherical 
chamber  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  bore, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  completely  closed  by  the  shell  when 
rammed  home. 

HOWKER,  n.  how'icer  [Dut.  hoeTcer ] :  a  Dutch  vessel 
with  two  masts;  a  one-masted  fishing-boat  same  as 
Hooker. 

HOWL,  n.  howl  [OF.  liuller  and  uller,  to  howl — from 
L.  ululare,  to  shriek,  to  howl — from  ulula,  an  owl:  Ger. 
heulen ;  Dut.  huylen;  Gr.  liulain,  to  howl]:  the  cry  of  a 
dog  or  wolf;  a  piercing  cry,  arising  from  pain  or  fear: 
v.  to  cry  as  a  dog  or  wolf;  to  utter  cries  of  terror  or 
anguish;  to  roar  or  screech  loudly,  as  the  wdnd.  Howl'- 
ing,  imp.:  Adj.  filled  with  howling  beasts,  as  a  howling 
wilderness;  producing  screeching  or  screaming  sounds,  as 
a  tempest;  dreary:  n.  loud  outcries  or  mournful  sounds. 
Howled,  pp.  howld.  Howl'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  howls;  a 
monkey  so  named. 

HOWL'ER,  or  Howl'ing  Monk'ey,  or  Sten'tor  ( Myce - 
tes),  Alouatte  of  the  French:  genus  of  monkeys,  in  the 
n.e.  parts  of  S.  America,  remarkable  for  dilatation  of  the 
Hyoid*  (q.v.)  bone  into  a  hollow  drum,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  larynx,  makes  a  conspicuous  external  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  throat,  and  gives  prodigious  power  to  the 
voice,  enabling  these  animals  to  emit  hideous  sounds 
which  are  heard  miles  away.  They  live  chiefly  among 
branches  of  trees,  and  take  extraordinary  leaps  from 
one  to  another,  taking  hold  by  the  tail  as  readily  as  by 
the  hands,  and  often  swinging  by  it  alone.  They  are 
gregarious,  and  unite  their  voices  in  concert,  so  as  to  pro- 
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duce  a  most  deafening  noise.  The  monkeys  of  tliis  genus, 
the  largest  monkeys  in  the  new  world,  are  regarded  as 
in  their  low  intelligence  and  their  fierceness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  American  representatives  of  the  baboons,  while  in 
many  of  their  habits  they  more  nearly  accord  with  the 
gibbons  of  the  old  world.  There  are  not  many  species. 

HOWLET,  n.  Tioiv'let  [F.  hulotte — dim.  from  L.  ulula, 
an  owl  (see  Howl)  ]  :  a  bird  of  the  owl  kind. 

HOWLEY,  Michael  Francis:  Canadian  ecclesiastic; 
b.  1843.  In  1857  he  entered  Saint  Bonaventure’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  in  1863  went  to  Borne,  entering  Propaganda 
as  an  ecclesiastical  student.  In  1868  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  and  went  to  Scotland  as  secretary  to  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Ayre,  but  in  1870  returned  to  Borne  with  Dr.  Ayre 
and  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  declaration  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  He  ac¬ 
companied  the  Bt.  Bev.  Thomas  J.  Power  to  Newfound¬ 
land  in  1870,  and  for  over  30  years  he  has  labored  with 
great  success  for  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  advance¬ 
ment  of  Newfoundland.  In  1886  he  wras  made  prefect 
apostolic  of  Saint  Georges,  in  1892  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  Saint  John’s  and  made  vicar  apostolic  of  Saint 
Georges,  in  1902  appointed  bishop  of  Saint  John’s  in 
succession  of  Bt.  Bev.  Dr.  Power,  and  in  1904  he  was 
named  by  the  Holy  See  archbishop  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Newfoundland.  Archbishop  Howley  is  not 
only  distinguished  as  a  theological  scholar  and  thinker, 
a  devoted  missionary  and  able  preacher,  but  also  as  a 
poet,  lecturer,  and  antiquary.  He  has  also  contributed 
much  to  the  historical  study  of  Newfoundland. 

HOWTH,  hoth:  small  peninsula  on  the  e.  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land,  forming  the  n.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  is 
two  and  a  half  m.  long  by  about  two  m.  broad,  with  an 
area  of  about  2,600  acres.  Howth  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus,  and  its  insular 
appearance  greatly  enhances  the  picturesque  effect  of 
Dublin  Bay. 

HOX,  v.  holes :  in  OE.,  another  spelling  of  Hock,  which 
see;  to  hamstring.  Hox'ing,  imp.  Hoxed,  liokst. 

IIOX'IE,  Vinnie  Ream:  American  sculptor;  b.  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis.,  1846,  Sept.  23.  She  was  educated  at  Christian 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  going  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
studied  art,  executed  busts  of  Grant,  Sherman  and  others, 
and  a  statue  of  Lincoln  for  the  National  Capitol.  She 
then  went  abroad,  where  she  designed  medallions  of  Dor6, 
Liszt,  Buchanan,  Read,  and  others.  Among  other  works 
of  hers  are  ideal  statues  of  Sappho;  The  Spirit  of  the 
Carnival;  and  the  statue  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  Farra- 
gut  Square,  Washington.  She  was  married  to  Major  B. 
L.  Hoxie  of  United  States  Engineers. 

HOY,  n.  hoy  [Dut.  liuy  and  heu;  F.  heu ]  :  a  large  boat, 
or  small  vessel,  sometimes  with  one  deck;  differing  little 
from  a  small  sloop  or  smack. 
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HOY!  int.  hoy  [Dut.  hui,  hoy!  come!]:  in  sea-faring 
terms,  when  one  ship  hails  another,  the  exclamation  is 
‘What  ship,  hoyf  that  is,  ‘Tell  us  how  you  are  and 
whither  bound;’  stop!  stay! 

HOY:  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  s.w.  from  Pomona, 
or  the  Mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  passage 
about  2  m.  in  width.  It  is  14  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad, 
and  its  population  in  1881  was  1,380.  Unlike  the  most  of 
the  islands  of  its  group,  Hoy  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
with  precipitous  cliffs  1,000  ft.  in  height  fronting  the  w. ; 
the  highest  eminence,  Wart  Hill,  is  1,555  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  has  in  the  s.  the  harbor  of  Long  Hope,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  Orkneys,  and  defended  by  a  fort  :md 
two  martello  towers.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  island 
is  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  a  block  of  sandstone,  22  ft.  long, 
17  ft.  broad,  and  7  ft.  high.  One  end  of  it  has  been 
hollowed  out  by  iron  tools,  the  marks  of  which  are  vis¬ 
ible,  and  a  kind  of  apartment  formed.  In  the  s.w.  of  the 
island  is  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  a  pillar  of  rock  300  ft.  in 
height. 

HOYA,  n.  hoy'a  [after  Hoy,  gardener  to  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  died  1821]  :  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the 
order  Asclepiadacece,  having  a  5-cleft  wheel-shaped  co¬ 
rolla,  and  a  5-leaved  spreading  fleshy  corona.  Some  of 
the  species  are  common  in  hothouses,  and  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  flowers,  they  are  called  Wax-plants. 

HOYDEN.  See  Hoiden. 

HOYLE,  Edmond:  English  writer  on  games;  b.  1672; 
d.  London  1769,  Aug.  29.  It  is  said  that  he  wras  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  law,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  his 
career  except  that  he  was  for  many  years  in  London  a 
writer  on  and  instructor  in  games.  His  Short  Treatise  on 
Whist  (1742),  a  compendium  of  the  laws  of  the  game 
and  many  rules  for  play,  sold  largely  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  manuals  of  the  kind.  So  general¬ 
ly  has  his  authority  been  accepted  in  the  game  that  ‘ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoyle’  has  attained  a  proverbial  significance. 

HOYT,  Charles  Hale:  American  dramatist;  b.  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  1860;  d.  1900.  He  was  at  one  time  musical 
and  dramatic  critic  of  the  Post  of  Boston.  His  works 
comprise  A  Midnight  Bell  (1887),  and  a  long  series  of 
farce-comedies,  such  as  A  Trip  to  Chinatown  (1890). 

HOYT,  Henry  Martyn:  American  lawyer  and  soldier; 
b.  Kingston,  Pa.,  1830,  June  8;  d.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1892, 
Dec.  1.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1849,  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  practised 
at  Wilkesbarre,  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  52d  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
served  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  in  1862,  and  was 
captured  in  a  night  attack  on  Port  Johnson  during  the 
siege  of  Morris  Island.  Mustered  out  with  the  grade  of 
brevet  brigadier-general;  he  practised  his  profession  un¬ 
til  1867,  and  was  then  appointed  additional  law-judge  of 
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the  Luzerne  County  courts.  In  1879-83  he  was  Repub¬ 
lican  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  administration  was 
particularly  characterized  by  a  wise  financial  policy,  by 
means  of  which  the  State  debt  was  reduced  to  $10,000,- 
000  and  refunded  at  3  per  cent.  He  published:  The 
Controversy  Between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
(1879) ;  Protection  v.  Free-Trade  (1885). 

HOYT,  John  Wesley:  American  educator;  b.  near 
Worthington,  Ohio,  1831,  Oct.  13.  He  was  graduated  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1849,  and  later  studied  both 
medicine  and  law.  He  has  had  charge  of  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  in  several  international  expositions,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  to  Promote  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
and  was  governor  of  Wyoming,  1878-83.  He  has  pub* 
lished  Progress  of  University  Education ;  Studies  in  Civil 
Service ;  etc. 

HOYT,  Wayland:  American  Baptist  clergyman  and 
author;  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1838,  Feb.  18.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Brown  University  and  studied  for  the  Baptist 
ministry  at  the  Rochester  Theo.  Sem.  Since  then  he  has 
held  pastorates  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Cincinnati,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Minneapolis,  and  Philadelphia.  Among  his  pub¬ 
lished  works  are  Hints  and  Helps  for  the  Christian  Life 
(1880)  ;  Gleams  from  Paul’s  Prison  (1882)  ;  Light  on 
Life’s  Highway  (1890). 

HRDL1CKA,  Ales:  American  anthropologist;  b. 
Humpolec,  Bohemia,  1869,  March  30.  He  obtained  an 
academic  education  in  Bohemia,  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  New  York  Eclectic  College  1892,  and  from  the 
New  York  Homeopathic  College  in  1894,  and  studied 
abroad  in  1896.  He  made  many  investigations  among  the 
insane  and  other  defectives  during  the  years  1894-99; 
from  1898  to  1905  accompanied  several  anthropological 
expeditions  to  Mexico  and  southwestern  United  States, 
was  physical  anthropologist  to  the  Hyde  expedition  1899- 
1904;  and  since  1904  has  been  assistant  curator  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  physical  anthropology,  and  an  editor  of  The  American 
Naturalist.  He  has  written  Beport  on  Anthropological 
Work  in  the  State  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
(1898)  ;  Anthropological  Investigations  on  One  Thousand 
White  and  Colored  Children  (1899)  ;  The  Eskimo  Brain 
(1901)  ;  etc. 

HUAHEINE,  ho-d-he'na:  most  easterly  of  the  Society 
Islands  (q.v.). 

HUALLAGA,  wal-yd'qa :  river  of  Peru,  rising  on  the 
e.  side  of  the  Andes,  near  lat.  11°  s.,  13,200  ft.  above  the 
sea.  After  a  northerly  course  of  about  500  m.,  with 
many  considerable  falls,  it  enters  the  Amazon. 

HUAMANGA,  wd-man'gd  (now  called  Ayacucho)  : 
city  of  Peru,  dept,  of  Ayacucho,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
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Apurimac.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  1539,  on  the  route 
between  the  old  and  new  capitals  of  the  country,  Cuzco 
and  Lima.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  university.  Near 
Huamanga,  1824,  Dec.  9,  was  completed  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Spanish  America,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sucre,  leading  the  combined  forces  of  Peru  and  Co¬ 
lombia  (the  latter  then  comprising  Ecuador,  New  Gra¬ 
nada,  and  Venezuela)  which  defeated  the  last  Spanish 
army  ever  seen  on  the  new  continent.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

HUA'NACA.  See  Guanaco. 

HUANCAVELICA,  wdn-lcd-vd-le'-lcd:  town  of  Peru, 
about  80  m.  w.n.w.  of  Huamanga,  160  m.  s.e.  of  Lima; 
12,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  e.  declivity  of  the  Andes. 
Its  inhabitants  work  the  neighboring  mines  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  quicksilver.  Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

The  department  of  Huancavelica  is  in  the  interior  of 
Peru,  s.e.  of  the  dept,  of  Lima;  10,814  sq.  m. ;  moun¬ 
tainous  and  unfruitful.  Quicksilver  is  produced.  Pop. 
223,796. 

HUANUCO,  wd' -no-lco:  town  of  Peru,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Huallaga  (q.v.),  also  named  Hunauco;  on  the  e. 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  180  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lima.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  places  in  the  country.  Pop.  5,300. 

The  department  of  Huanuco  is  n.  of  the  dept,  of  Lima; 
it  has  a  rugged  surface,  healthful  climate,  and  fertile 
soil;  area  more  than  13,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  145,309. 

HUARAZ,  or  Huaras,  wd-rds' :  small  town  of  Peru,  in 
a  valley  of  the  Andes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Santa,  150  m.  s.e.  of  the  seaport  of  Truxillo.  Pop. 
6,000. 

HUB,  n.  hub  [OE.  hob ,  a  false  step:  Dut.  hobbelen,  to 
rock  as  a  boat] :  a  block  of  wood  laid  to  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  to  stop  its  motion;  the  projecting  nave  of  a 
wheel;  the  hilt  of  a  weapon. 

HUB.  See  Hob. 

HUB'BARD,  hub'drd,  Elbert:  American  author;  b. 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  1859.  After  working  on  a  farm  as  a 
boy,  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  a  printing- 
office,  and  later  was  employed  in  a  soap  factory.  In  the 
latter  business  he  rose  to  be  manager,  and  finally  part¬ 
ner  of  the  firm;  selling  out  his  interest,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  for  a  time  to  study  and  travel,  and  finally  settled  at 
East  Aurora,  where  he  established  the  Roycroft  shop,  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  the  artistic  printing  and  binding  of 
books.  The  organization  of  the  shop  is  co-operative,  and 
its  ideal  is  for  every  worker  to  do  that  which  best  ex¬ 
presses  his  own  individuality.  Hubbard  is  editor  of  the 
Philistine,  a  magazine  of  protest,  and  has  written  Little 
Journeys  (biographical  sketches)  ;  No  Enemy  but  Him¬ 
self ;  Message  to  Garcia  (1898);  and  Time  and  Chance 
(1901)  ;  The  Man  of  Sorrows  (1904). 

HUBBARD,  Leonidas,  Jr.:  American  journalist, 
writer,  and  explorer;  b.  Waldron,  Mich.,  1872,  July  2; 
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d.  Labrador  1903,  Oct.  18.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  Angola,  Mich.,  while  still  in  his  teens,-  and 
early  in  life  showed  keen  interest  in  writing,  exploration, 
and  athletics.  Graduated  from  University  of  Michigan  in 
1897.  He  at  once  began  reportorial  work  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  later  on  the  Detroit  Evening  News.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  1899  and  attached  himself 
to  the  staff  of  the  Daily  News,  but  early  in  1902  became 
associate  editor  of  Outing,  in  which  work  he  was  much 
interested.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  exploring  into  the 
wilds  of  Labrador,  and  1903,  June  20,  accompanied  by 
Dillon  Wallace,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  George  Elson, 
a  Cree  Indian  guide,  he  left  New  York,  going  by  steamer 
from  Saint  Johns,  N.  B.,  to  Rigolette,  a  Hudson  Bay 
trading  post  on  the  Grand  River.  From  this  point  Hub¬ 
bard  and  his  friends  traveled  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  map¬ 
ping  correctly  for  the  first  time  Grand  Lake ;  then  pene¬ 
trating  the  interior  in  a  westerly  and  northwesterly  direc¬ 
tion,  mapping  the  course  of  the  Beaver  River  from  its 
source  to  the  point  where  it  flows  into  the  southeast  bay 
of  Lake  Michikamau;  and  locating  and  mapping  several 
large  lakes  in  the  interior.  The  party  penetrated  some 
250  miles  further  into  new  territory  than  any  previous 
expedition.  Notes  on  the  geology  and  general  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  topography  of  the  country  were  also  made. 
Among  Mr.  Hubbard’s  most  noted  writings  are:  The 
Moonshiner  at  Home  (1902);  Barataria  (1902);  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Bush  (1903) ;  and  Where  Romance  Lingers 
(1904) . 

HUBBARD,  William:  1621-1704,  Sep.  14;  b.  Eng¬ 
land:  Congl.  minister.  He  came  to  America  1630,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  1642,  was  ordained  1665,  was 
pastor  of  the  Congl.  church  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1665- 
1703,  and  pres,  of  Harvard  College,  1688.  He  was  author 
of  The  Present  State  of  New  England  (1677)  ;  Memoirs 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Denison  (1684)  ;  a  ffistory  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  (pub.  by  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1815);  Sermons 
(1684),  and  Testimony  of  the  Order  of  the  Gospel  in 
Churches  (1701). 

HUBBARDTON,  hub'erd-ton:  town  in  Rutland  co., 
Vt  48  m.  s.w.  of  Montpelier;  scene  of  a  battle  between 
the’ British  under  Gen.  Fraser  and  the  rear-guard  of  the 
American  army,  that  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  Fort 
Ticonderoga  1777,  July  6,  under  Cols.  Warner,  Francis, 
and  Haile.  The  Americans,  surprised,  July  7,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  the  British,  which  was  reinforced  dur¬ 
ing  the  engagement,  were  defeated  after  several  brilliant 
charges,  and  forced  to  retire.  The  British  loss  was 
heavy.  A  commemorative  monument  was  erected  on  the 
field  1859,  July  7.  Pop.  (1910)  455. 

HUBBUB,  n.  hub'bub  [a  repetition  of  hoop,  represent¬ 
ing  a  cry:  AS.  wop,  an  outcry:  comp.  Gael,  uabhan, 
fright,  terror]:  a  great  noise  of  many  confused  voices; 
an  uproar;  a  tumult. 
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HUBER,  ho'ber,  F.  iibar',  Francois:  1750,  July  2 — 
1831,  Bee.  21;  b.  Geneva:  Swiss  naturalist.  At  an  early 
age  he  lost  his  eyesight,  and  some  years  after  this,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Mademoiselle  Lullin,  by  whose  assistance,  and  that 
of  an  intelligent  domestic,  named  Burnens,  he  made  a 
vast  variety  of  original  and  important  observations  on 
the  habits  of  bees,  which  did  much  to  correct  the  errors 
and  imperfections  of  previous  writers.  Huber’s  first 
work  was  entitled  Lettres  a  Ch.  Bonnet  (1792),  reprinted, 
1796,  again,  1814,  under  the  title  Nouvelles  Observations 
sur  les  Abeilles.  In  his  latter  years  Huber  derived  im¬ 
portant  aid  in  his  studies  from  his  son  Pierre  (1777- 
1840),  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  Habits  of 
Ants,  and  of  several  able  memoirs  relating  to  Zoology 
and  Meteorology,  in  the  Mem.  Soc.  Geneve,  1820-30. 

HUBER'TUSBURG :  royal  hunting-seat,  not  far  from 
Leipzig,  built  1721  by  Augustus  III.,  then  prince,  after¬ 
ward  king  and  elector.  It  was  much  injured  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  has  historic  celebrity  for  the 
treaty  by  which  that  war  was  ended,  called  the  Peace  of 
Hubertusburg,  signed  here  1763,  Feb.  15,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony.  By  it  the 
position  of  Prussia  was  established  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  Maria  Theresa  relinquished  all  claim 
to  the  provinces  which  had  been  acquired  by  Prussia; 
and  Frederick  the  Great  restored  his  electorate  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 

HUBNER,  hiib'ner,  Rud.  Jul.  Benno:  1806,  Jan.  27 — 
1882,  Nov.;  b.  Oels,  Silesia:  eminent  painter  of  the 
modern  German  school.  He  attracted  attention  first  by 
his  picture  Ruth  and  Boas.  In  1839,  he  settled  at  Dres¬ 
den,  where  he  was  director  of  the  picture  gallery,  1871- 
82.  His  principal  productions  are:  Samson  Overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Pillars  of  the  Temple,  The  Departure  of  Naomi, 
Christ  and  the  Evangelists,  Job  and  his  Friends,  The 
Lovers  of  the  Canticles ,  Happiness  and  Sleep,  Christ  in 
the  Midst  of  the  People,  The  Fisherman  (from  Goethe’s 
ballad),  The  Golden  Age,  and  The  Dispute  Between  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Dr.  EcTc.  Hubner  belonged  to  the  great  his¬ 
toric  and  religious  school  of  German  art. 

HUC,  uk,  Evariste  R^gis:  distinguished  French  mis¬ 
sionary-traveller:  1813,  Aug.  1 — 1860,  Mar.  31.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and  about  his  24th  year  he 
entered  the  missionary  congregation  of  the  Lazarist 
Fathers,  and  received  holy  orders  at  Paris,  1839.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  joined  the  mission¬ 
ary  expedition  of  his  order  to  China.  After  about  three 
years  of  missionary  life  in  the  n.  districts  of  China,  the 
new  apostolic  vicariate  of  Mongola  was  founded,  and 
Hue,  in  company  with  a  priest  of  the  same  congregation, 
P&re  Gabet,  and  a  single  native  Chinese  convert,  under¬ 
took  to  explore  the  new  district,  and  to  ascertain  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  its  missionary  capabilities.  After  a  few  months’ 
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study  of  the  Tartar  dialects,  they  set  out  from  the  mis* 
sionary  station,  n.  of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Si-wang, 
toward  the  close  of  1844;  and  after  a  journey  of  exces¬ 
sive  hardship  over  the  high  table-lands  of  Tartary,  they 
took  up  their  quarters  for  some  months  in  one  of  the 
Lamaseries,  or  Tartar  monasteries.  Having  here  become 
familiarized  in  some  degree  with  the  Tibetan  language, 
they  succeeded  in  making  their  way,  1846,  Jan.,  to 
H'lassa,  cap.  of  Tibet,  and  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama; 
but  scarcely  had  they  settled  in  that  city,  when  an  order 
for  their  immediate  expulsion  from  the  country  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Lama  by  the  Chinese  resident  in  H’lassa. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  choose  their  own  route  home¬ 
ward,  but  having  been  put  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  escort, 
were  carried  back  a  journey  of  nearly  2,000  m.  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  south,  and  arrived  1846,  Oct.,  at  Macao,  where  they 
were  subjected  to  a  tedious  trial  by  the  Chinese  tribu¬ 
nals.  In  the  end,  they  were  permitted  to  return  to 
the  missionary  station  of  Si-wang,  from  which  they  had 
started.  Hue’s  health  having  been  completely  broken 
down,  he  sailed  from  Macao  1849,  Jan.,  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  same  year  reached  his  native  city,  Toulouse. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished  Souvenirs  d’un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet , 
et  la  Chine  pendant  les  Annees  1844-46  (2  vols.  Paris 
1852).  This  was  followed,  1854,  by  a  similar  record  of 
his  Chinese  experience  ( L’Empire  Chinois,  2  vols.  3d 
edit.  1857)  ;  and  1857  by  an  elaborate  historical  work  on 
Christianity  in  China  (Le  Christianisme  en  Chine).  All 
these  have  been  translated  into  English  and  most  other 
European  languages.  The  strangeness  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  recorded  in  the  book  on  Tibet  provoked  some  in¬ 
credulity  in  certain  quarters ;  but  Capt.  Blakiston,  a  later 
traveller  in  the  same  regions,  which  had  hitherto  been 
almost  a  terra  incognita  for  Europeans,  bears  unhesitat¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  Pere  Hue’s  narrative  and 
description,  which  still  more  recent  travellers  fully  con¬ 
firm.  Hue’s  accounts  however  lack  the  value  which  would 
be  given  by  precise  scientific  data.  During  his  latter 
years,  Pere  Hue,  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  freely 
to  his  literary  occupation,  withdrew  from  the  Lazarist 
congregation.  His  health  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  Tibetan  expedition,  and  he  died  in  Pans 
at  the  early  age  of  46. 

HUCKABACK,  n.  huk'd-bak  [Low  Ger.  hulckebak, 
pick-a-back] :  perhaps  originally  meaning  ‘pedler’s 

wares’ ;  a  rough  coarse  kind  of  linen  used  for  common 
towelling,  so  woven  as  to  be  partly  raised  in  figures  like 
damask. 

HUCKLE,  n.  huk'l  [a  dim.  of  prov.  Eng.  huclc,  a  hook : 
Dut.  hucTcen,  to  draw  one’s  self  together,  to  bend  under 
a  load;  Ger.  hoclcer ,  a  hump,  a  knob:  Icel.  haecka,  to  rise; 
hula,  the  hip]:  a  hump;  a  small  joint;  the  hip;  among 
prov.  miners,  the  summit  or  apex  of  an  anticline  or  sad- 
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dle-back.  Huckle-backed,  -bdkt,  having  round  shoulders. 
Huckleberry,  the  black  whortleberry  (see  Whortle¬ 
berry);  Huckleberry  is  now  the  usual  colloquial  form. 
Huckle-bone  [Ger.  bein,  bone] :  the  hip-bone. 

HUCKLEBERRY  FINN,  The  Adventures  of:  a  story 
by  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  published  in  1884. 
It  is  a  sequel  to,  and  follows  the  fortunes  of,  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  of  the  same  author’s  Tom  Saivyer.  In 
this  book  the  author  not  only  preserves  to  us  a  valuable 
record  of  a  rapidly  disappearing  social  order,  but  throws 
light  upon  some  questions  of  moment  to  the  student  of 
history. 

HUCKSTER,  n.  huk'ster  [Ger.  hoclcer  and  holder,  a 
hump  on  the  back,  a  petty  retailer:  Dut.  hoecker ;  Dan. 
hokre,  a  chandler,  a  petty  tradesman:  O.Dut.  huycken,  to 
stoop  down,  to  crouch :  Icel.  huka,  to  sit  on  one’s  hams : 
Low  Ger.  huken,  to  crouch] :  a  pedler,  or  one  who  carried 
his  pack  upon  his  back;  a  small  retailer  of  provisions, 
etc.;  a  mean,  trickish  fellow:  v.  to  deal  in  small  articles 
or  in  petty  bargains.  Huck'stering,  imp.  Huckstered, 
pp.  -sterd.  Note. — Huckster  is  really  a  fem.  form  corre¬ 
sponding  to  hawker,  masc. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  hud'erz-feld :  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  and  important  manufacturing  and 
market  town  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  in  a  fertile  district,  on  an  acclivity  rising  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Colne,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Leeds,  abt.  25  m. 
n.e.  of  Manchester.  It  is  remarkably  regular,  is  well 
built  and  drained,  and  very  Healthful.  Upon  the  Holme 
and  the  Colne,  which  unite  in  the  town,  are  numerous 
mills  for  woolen  fabrics,  and  for  fulling  and  washing 
the  goods  manufactured.  Huddersfield  is  in  a  district 
rich  in  coal,  and  its  natural  advantages  are  enhanced  by 
extensive  and  direct  railway  connections.  A  market  hall 
in  the  Gothic  style  was  opened  here  1880.  Among  the 
churches,  several  are  noteworthy  in  an  architectural  view. 
It  has  a  proprietary  college,  now  in  connection  with  the 
London  Univ. ;  a  collegiate  school,  and  many  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions;  a  circular  cloth-hall,  2,640  ft.  in 
circumference,  in  which  a  market  for  woolen  goods  is 
held  every  Tuesday,  and  for  general  produce  every  Sat¬ 
urday;  an  infirmary;  and  in  the  vicinity  the  Lockwood 
Spa  Baths,  where  the  water  is  strongly  sulphurous. 
Huddlesfield  is  the  chief  seat  in  n.  England  of  what  is 
called  the  ‘fancy  trade,’  comprising  shawls,  waistcoatings, 
flushings,  etc.,  of  the  most  elegant  patterns  and  finest 
fabrics;  it  has  also  extensive  manufactures  of  narrow 
and  broad  woolen  fabrics,  kerseymeres,  serges,  and  cords. 
It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Mersey  and  the  Hum¬ 
ber.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (1901)  95,008. 

HUDDLE,  v.  hud'l  [Swab,  hudlen,  to  do  in  an  imper¬ 
fect  manner:  Ger.  hudeln ;  Dut.  lioeteln,  to  bungle  or 
botch :  comp.  Gael,  cadall,  a  confused  skirmish] :  to 
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throng  or  crowd  in  a  disorderly  manner;  to  put  on  or  up 
in  haste  or  disorder;  to  crowd  together  in  confusion: 
n.  a  crowd;  confusion.  Huddling,  imp.  liud'ling.  Hud¬ 
dled,  pp.  hud'ld. 

HUDIBBAS,  hu'di-bras,  Sir:  the  hero  of  a  famous 
satirical  poem  by  Samuel  Butler  (q.v.),  published 
1663-78. 

HUDIBBASTIC,  a.  hu' di-bras'  tile :  similar  to  the  style 
of  the  poem  Hudibras ;  doggerel. 

HUDSON :  the  largest  river  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
has  its  head  waters  in  Hamilton  and  Essex  counties,  and 
flows  southwest  into  Saratoga  County,  then  nearly  direct¬ 
ly  east  to  Sandy  Hill  in  Washington  County,  and  from 
this  point  south  through  New  York  Bay  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  It  is  fed  by  several  of  the  Adirondack 
lakes,  a  number  of  small  streams,  and  by  Schroon  Biver, 
Batten  Kill,  Hoosick,  Wappingers  and  Croton  from  the 
east,  and  the  Sacondaga,  Mohawk,  Wallkill,  and  Esopus 
Creek  from  the  west.  The  Mohawk  (q.v.),  which  flows 
into  the  Hudson  at  Cohoes,  is  the  largest  tributary;  the 
Bondout  enters  the  Wallkill  near  the  Hudson.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  sources  of  several  of  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  are  very  near 
each  other  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  At  Troy,  three 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Hudson  be¬ 
comes  a  navigable  tidal  stream.  There  is  a  tidal  rise  of 
about  one  foot  at  Albany.  Above  Troy  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rapids  and  long  falls  in  the  river;  but  below,  the 
navigation  is  uninterrupted.  At  one  time  there  were  a 
few  obstacles,  the  largest  of  which  was  Overslaugh,  or 
Castleton  Bar,  at  Castleton.  This  hindrance  to  naviga¬ 
tion  has  been  almost  wholly  removed  by  the  Federal  and 
State  government.  The  Catskill  Mountains,  on  the  west 
side,  begin  about  25  miles  below  Albany.  Lower  down 
are  the  Highlands,  averaging  about  1,100  feet  in  height, 
which  extend  along  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  about 
20  miles.  The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  are  noted  for 
their  beautiful  scenery.  On  the  west  bank  are  the  fa¬ 
mous  Palisades  (q.v.)  about  13  miles  long,  their  southern 
extremity  being  near  Fort  Lee,  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
northern  extremity  near  Piermont,  New  York.  This  re¬ 
markable  arrangement  of  rock  rises  from  near  the  water’s 
edge,  almost  perpendicularly,  from  350  to  550  feet.  Be¬ 
low  Yerplanck  and  Stony  Point  is  an  expansion  in  the 
river  the  upper  part  of  which  is  called  Haverstraw  Bay 
and  the  lower  part  Tappan  Sea.  Many  small  islands  in 
the  river  serve  as  foundations  for  lighthouses,  or  for  the 
erection  of  dredging  platforms.  Iona,  on  which  there  is 
now  a  naval  station,  Constitution,  and  Beeren  Islands 
have  all  figured  in  history.  Below  Albany  the  Hudson  is 
more  an  estuary  or  fiord  than  a  river,  which  accounts  for 
the  great  depth  of  water.  The  area  drained  by  the 
Hudson  above  where  the  Mohawk  enters  is  about  30,000 
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square  miles.  The  river  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery 
rrom  the  source  to  the  mouth.  Along  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  there  are  many  fine  residences,  as  a  large  part 
of  the  country  on  both  banks  from  New  York  to  Albany 
is  now  a  residential  section.  The  Hudson  is  fittingly 
called  the  Rhine  of  America. 

Hudson  River  was  discovered  by  Yerrazano,  an  Italian 
navigator,  in  1524;  but  it  was  explored  by  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  (q.v.)  in  1609.  The  Indian  name  for  the  river  was 
Shatemuc,  and  the  first  colonists  called  it  North  River, 
as  the  Delaware  was  then  called  South  River.  The  part 
of  the  river  west  of  New  York  city  is  still  called  North 
River;  but  it  was  given  the  name  Hudson  in  honor  of 
its  first  explorer.  The  history  of  the  country  since  its 
discovery  by  Europeans  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  almost  unbroken 
waterway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  what  is  now 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 
made  this  an  important  route  for  missionaries,  traders, 
and  for  the  armies  in  the  various  wars.  From  the  mouth 
of  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  George,  across  the  portage 
from  Lake  George  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  Hudson  to 
the  ocean  was  all  disputed  territory,  and  the  scene  of 
many  a  contest  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  What  a 
change  in  the  map  of  America  if  Burgoyne  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  plan  of  1777  to  cut  the  nation  in  two  by 
getting  possession  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson. 
See  Champlain,  Lake;  Crown  Point;  Haverstraw; 
Ticonderoga. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  first  class  for 
about  117  miles  from  the  ocean.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  300  miles.  Before  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson,  connecting  New 
York  with  a  large  section  of  country,  gave  the  city  great 
opportunities  for  development.  A  canal  built  along  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  1817-25,  connected  the  Hudson  with 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Champlain  Canal  completed  the  water 
route  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain.  Later  the 
Erie  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroads  brought  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Hudson  River  for  transporta¬ 
tion  by  water  to  markets  in  the  interior.  The  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  and  the  West  Shore  on  the  west  side.  In 
1807  Robert  Fulton  made  on  this  river  the  first  success¬ 
ful  experiment  with  steam  navigation.  The  Hudson  is 
now  a  thoroughfare  for  an  immense  amount  of  freight, 
and  elegant  passenger  steamers  ply  daily  between  New 
York  and  Albany.  The  government  has  erected  and 
maintains  21  lighthouses  and  lighted  beacons.  Naviga¬ 
tion  ceases  in  winter  because  the  river  is  frozen  nearly 
its  whole  length.  The  ice  crop  harvested  each  winter  on 
that  part  of  the  river  between  Albany  and  the  Highlands 
is  shipped,  when  navigation  opens,  chiefly  to  New  York 
city.  Shad  fishing  is  one  of  the  important  Hudson 
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River  industries.  Many  of  the  cities  on  the  Hudson  were 
at  first  only  trading  posts  or  ferry  towns,  but  nearly  all 
have  kept  pace  in  development  with  the  rest  of  the  State. 
The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  the  river  from  north 
to  south  are  Glens  Falls,  Sandy  Hill,  Fort  Edward,  Me- 
chanicsville,  Cohoes,  Troy,  Albany,  Hudson,  Catskill, 
Kingston,  Poughkeepsie,  Newburg,  West  Point,  Peeks- 
kill,  Haverstraw,  Ossining,  Nyack,  Tarrytown,  and 
Yonkers.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  New  York  and 
Jersey  City,  with  the  suburbs,  which  are  important  ship¬ 
ping  ports,  Hoboken  and  Weehawken.  The  only  bridge 
crossing  the  river  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  the 
one  which  extends  from  Poughkeepsie  on  the  east  side 
to  Highland  on  the  west.  There  are  14  public  ferries. 
The  use  of  the  water-power  of  the  Hudson  as  an  aid  in 
developing  electrical  power  for  the  mechanical  arts  is 
most  important.  From  Mechanicsville  the  power  of  the 
Hudson  is  transmitted  to  the  general  electric  shops  of 
Schenectady.  At  Spiers  Falls,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
McGregor,  about  forty  miles  above  Albany,  there  has 
been  constructed  a  dam, — a  stone  wall  over  1,800  feet 
long,  100  feet  high,  and  containing  1,800,000  cubic  feet 
of  masonry.  The  Hudson  is  raised  50  feet  above  its 
former  river  bed,  then  its  waters  fall  80  feet,  and  the 
power  developed  is  (1904,  30,000  horse-power),  trans¬ 
mitted  for  electrical  machinery,  to  Schenectady,  Albany, 
Troy,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places.  The  electric  motors 
at  Spiers  Falls  get  some  of  their  power  from  the  older 
plant  at  Mechanicsville,  about  20  miles  distant.  At  other 
points  storage  plants  will  be  constructed,  more  power 
will  be  developed,  the  current  will  be  sent  at  a  high 
pressure  to  sub-stations  at  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Ball- 
ston,  Glens  Falls,  Fort  Edward,  and  Watervliet.  This 
will  mean  running  cars,  lighting  streets,  driving  machin¬ 
ery  by  power  developed  hundreds  of  miles  away.  This 
power  development  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  com¬ 
bined  with  development  of  like  power  of  the  waters  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  at  Massena  (q.v.),  keeps  the  two 
rivers,  as  in  early  years  of  our  country,  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  State.  Many  industries  are  affected  by  this 
great  new  power,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  coal¬ 
mining  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  preservation  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  forests.  .  .  ,  . 

The  Hudson  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  his¬ 
torical,' and  mechanical  development  of  the  nation,  also 
in  its  literary  and  artistic  progress.  Washington  Irving, 
who  lived  at  ‘Sunny  Side’  and  was  laid  to  rest  m  Tarry- 
town,  introduced  to  the  world  many  of  the  places  along 
the  Hudson.  Cro’  Nest  is  associated  with  Joseph  Rod- 
man  Drake  and  his  poem,  Culprit  Fay;  West  Park  and 
the  country  around  have  been  practice  observation  ground 
for  the  naturalists  John  Burroughs  and  Ernest  Ingersoll; 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  was  the  home  of  N.  P.  Willis  and 
E  P  Roo  Artists  who  have  received  inspiration  from 
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Hudson’s  scenery  and  history  have  become  sufficiently  nu* 
merous  and  their  works  of  importance  enough  to  be  called 
‘The  Hudson  School  of  Painters.’  Consult  Ingersoll, 
Guide  to  the  Hudson  River ;  Cooper,  article  in  Magazine 
of  American  History,  Yol.  IV. 

HUDSON  or  HUDSON’S  BAY,  Canada:  an  extensive 
bay  or  inland  sea  extending  between  lat.  51°  and  64° 
n.,  and  Ion.  77°  and  95°  w.  Its  greatest  length  north 
to  south  is  about  800  miles,  greatest  breadth,  600  miles. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Hudson  Strait 
and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Fox  and  other  channels. 
Hudson  Bay  is  navigable  in  summer  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  October,  being  obstructed  by  drift-ice 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  are  many  islands, 
reefs  and  sand  banks.  The  white  whale  is  found  in  its 
waters,  and  there  is  a  considerable  summer  fishery.  Nu¬ 
merous  rivers  flow  into  the  bay,  the  chief  being  the  Nel¬ 
son  and  Churchill  on  the  east.  The  shores  on  the  east 
are  high  and  bold;  those  on  the  west  are  low  and  level, 
and  much  of  the  land  is  favorable  for  stock  and  dairy 
farming,  while  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore,  galena,  and 
plumbago  exist.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fur  trad¬ 
ing  stations  on  the  west  and  south  coast,  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  no  settlements. 

HUDSON:  town,  Middlesex  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the  As- 
sabet  River,  and  on  the  Boston  &  M.  and  the  Fitchburg 
railroads;  about  17  miles  northwest  of  Worcester.  The 
town  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  but  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noted  for  its  manufactures,  especially  of  articles 
made  from  leather  and  rubber.  The  chief  manufactures 
from  rubber  are  gossamer  clothing,  webbing,  goring,  and 
boots  and  shoes.  Some  of  the  other  manufactures  art 
paper  and  wooden  boxes,  leather,  and  leather  boots  and 
shoes.  The  towrn  owns  and  operates  the  electric-light 
plant  and  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1910)  6,743. 

HUDSON :  city,  port  of  entry,  county-seat  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  New 
York  Central  &  H.  R.  and  the  Boston  &  A.  railroads; 
about  30  miles  south  of  Albany.  Area  of  the  city,  one 
square  mile.  Hudson  was  settled  in  1783  and  was  called 
Claverack  Landing;  but  the  year  following  the  name  was 
changed  to  Hudson.  In  1785  it  was  chartered  as  a  city, 
and  in  1790  it  wras  made  a  port  of  entry.  From  the 
first  it  was  a  trading  station  of  importance  and  a  whal¬ 
ing  port.  After  the  Revolution  a  large  foreign  trade 
was  established,  but  the  commerce  of  the  city  was  in¬ 
jured  by  the  destruction  of  its  shipping  in  the  war  of 
1812.  The  surrounding  country  is  devoted  largely  to 
agriculture,  and  the  city  has  a  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  chief  manufactures  are  foundry 
products,  machinery,  knit  goods,  car-wheels,  and  cream¬ 
ery  products.  It  has  a  large  sash  and  blind  factory  and 
several  small  manufacturing  establishments.  Some  of  its 
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prominent  buildings  are  the  State  Volunteer  Firemen’s 
Home,  the  State  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  an  orphan- 
age,  hospital,  and  the  city  public  buildings.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a.  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  city 
council.  Pop.  (1900)  9,528. 

HUDSON :  town  in  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad,  20  miles  south  of  Cleveland.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settled  towns  on  the  Ohio  Western 
Reserve,  and  prior  to  the  civil  war  was  an  abolition 
stronghold.  The  Western  Reserve  College,  before  its  re¬ 
moval  to  Cleveland,  was  located  here.  Pop.  (1900)  2,240. 

HUDSON :  city,  county-seat  of  Saint  Croix  co.,  Wis. ; 
on  Lake  Saint  Croix,  an  expansion  of  the  Saint  Croix 
River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  railroad; 
about  65  miles  northwest  of  Eau  Claire  and  20  miles  east 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 
finished  lumber,  furniture,  railroad  cars,  machinery,  beer, 
and  brooms.  The  city  has  a  large  cold-storage  plant  and 
ample  facilities  for  shipping  butter,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  fruits.  It  has  a  large  sanatorium.  The  electric-light 
plant  and  the  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.  Pop.  3,259. 

HUDSON,  Henry:  English  navigator.  The  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  appear  to  be  lost.  We  only  know  that 
he  had  earned,  perhaps  by  the  time  he  was  40,  sufficient 
reputation  as  a  bold  and  skilful  navigator  to  be  placed 
in  command  of  the  ship  Half  Moon  of  Amsterdam.  Early 
in  1609  he  made  a  contract  with  a  party  of  Dutch  mer¬ 
chants  to  act  as  captain  of  their  private  exploring  expe¬ 
dition,  and  in  the  written  agreement  between  them  he 
was  described  as  ‘Henry  Hudson,  Englishman.’  This  set¬ 
tles  the  honor  of  his  birth  country,  though  nothing  more. 
At  that  time  the  one  great  commercial  demand  was  for 
a  shorter  and  better,  all-sea  trade  route  to  the  Far  East. 
It  was  known  that  there  was  land  to  the  west  of  Europe 
and  it  was  believed  that  a  passage  could  be  found  through 
these  lands  directly  westward  to  the  East.  It  is  clear 
that  Hudson  believed  that  the  western  route  was  the  most 
promising  and,  no  doubt,  he  suggested  it  to  his  employ¬ 
ers,  but  they  evidently  had  more  faith  in  a  sea  passage 
north  and  then  east,  round  Europe  and  Asia  to  China. 
Thus  it  happened  this  English  sea  captain  sailed  from 
the  Dutch  port  of  Amsterdam  in  the  small  ship  Half 
Moon,  bound  for  China  by  the  way  of  the  North  Cape. 
The  ships’  company  of  Dutch  and  English  was  fortunate 
in  having  as  mate  one  Robert  Juet  (perhaps  also  of  Eng¬ 
land),  and  the  mate  could  read  and  write.  Juet  kept  the 
ship’s  log,  and  in  this  log  book  on  the  first  page  are  these 
words:  ‘On  Saturday,  the  five  and  twentieth  of  March, 
1609,  after  the  old  account  (style),  we  set  sayl  from  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  by  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  we  were 
down  at  the  Texel;  and  by  twelve  of  the  clock  we  were 
off  the  land,  it  being  east  of  us  two  leages  off.’ 

Vol.  14—17 
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Once  ‘off  the  land’  the  ship  was  free  to  go  where  the 
captain  pleased  and  it  certainly  did  not  please  the  crew 
to  face  the  arctic  cold  of  the  attempted  voyage  round 
Europe.  Solid  pack  ice  and  the  open  mutiny  of  the  crew 
decided  Hudson  to  turn  back  and  he  steered  south — 
and  west.  It  was  evident  that  he  felt  free  to  carry  out 
his  own  plans  and  reach  China  by  another  route.  His 
owners’  plans  had  failed  and,  while  his  plan  might  fail, 
his  success  would  justify  his  action.  Hudson’s  decision 
was  almost  as  bold  as  that  of  Columbus  for,  while  he 
had,  no  doubt,  some  knowledge  of  the  lands  to  the  west, 
he  evidently  had  no  conception  of  the  shape  or  size  of 
North  America  nor  of  the  width  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Half  Moon  was  a  slow  sailer,  and  four  months 
passed  before  she  made  the  land  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States.  The  log  book  de¬ 
scribed  the  land  as  ‘low  white  sandy  ground’ — exactly 
describing  all  the  shore  line  south  of  Sandy  Hook.  The 
book  might  also  have  described  parts  of  Long  Island  or 
Cape  Cod  and  it  is  clear  it  did  not  describe  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  the  first  land 
mentioned  in  the  book  was  south  of  Sandy  Hook  for,  on 
reaching  the  land  and  finding  no  passage  westward,  Hud¬ 
son  steered  ‘northeast  by  north’  until,  about  two  weeks 
later,  he  came  to  a  great  bay.  The  log  book,  which  does 
not  give  the  name  of  the  month,  and  which  must  have 
been  September,  says,  ‘And  from  that  lake  or  bay  the 
land  lyeth  north  by  east,  and  we  had  a  great  streame  out 
of  the  bay.’  The  Half  Moon  had  found  the  ‘great  stream’ 
described  by  Yerrazano,  and  with  the  flood  tide  sailed 
into  New  York  bay  and  headed  for  the  Narrows  and, 
as  the  log  book  says,  ‘came  to  three  great  rivers.’  And 
it  continues:  ‘So  wee  stood  along  to  the  northmost, 
thinking  to  have  gone  into  it.’  The  Half  Moon  was  off 
Manhattan.  It  was  true  Verrazano,  in  1524,  had  entered 
New  York  bay  and  left  a  record  of  a  high  hill  and  a 
great  bay  out  of  which  flowed  a  large  river,  but  Verra¬ 
zano  had  not  the  courage  to  pass  the  Narrows,  except  in 
a  small  boat.  Other  explorers  may  have  looked  into  the 
bay.  The  Half  Moon  was  the  first  ship  to  pass  up  the 
‘great  stream’  and  to  Hudson  belonged  the  entire  honor 
of  discovering  and  exploring  the  river  that  now  bears  his 
name. 

The  pages  of  Juet’s  journal  tell  nothing  of  Hudson’s 
own  hopes,  fears  and  anticipations.  Yet,  it  is  fair  to 
think  that  Juet’s  enthusiasm  over  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  great  valley  was  shared  by  his  captain  and  that  the 
ship's  log  was,  in  a  sense,  a  reflex  of  Hudson’s  own  views. 
There  is  no  hint  of  Hudson’s  belief  that  he  could  reach 
China  by  this  route,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he 
entered  New  York  bay  in  the  hope  that  the  ‘great 
stream’  would  lead  through  the  land  to  the  Pacific.  The 
great  size  of  the  bay  and  river  and  the  fact  that  the 
tide  flowed  far  into  the  land  and  that  for  the  first  few 
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days’  sail  the  water  remained  salt,  no  doubt  encouraged 
him  to  keep  on  through  this  most  promising  opening  in 
the  land.  Favored  by  ‘fairer  weather’  and  a  favorable 
breeze  he  steered  northerly  over  the  wide  salt  arm  of  the 
sea  until  the  apparent  strait  became  a  river  and  the  sea 
water  became  fresh.  At  the  Highlands  all  hope  of  a 
road  to  China  must  have  faded  away.  Still,  he  would 
sail  on,  push  through  the  mountains  and  see  what  man¬ 
ner  of  country  lay  beyond. 

The  items  of  the  log  book  plainly  show  that  Hudson, 
after  passing  the  Highlands,  began  to  recognize  the 
transcendant  importance  of  his  discovery.  He  had  found 
a  new  land  of  surpassing  beauty  and  fertility  and  every¬ 
where  clothed  in  splendid  forests.  Hudson  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  the  commercial  value  of  his  discovery,  for  the 
log  book  enumerates  all  the  potential  wealth  of  the  river 
and  valley  in  fish,  game,  lumber,  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains  and  peltry.  It  even  mentions  the  fact  that  Hud¬ 
son,  while  the  ship  was  at  anchor  somewhere  near  the 
present  city  of  Hudson,  sent  the  ship’s  carpenter  ashore 
to  fashion  a  new  forearm  out  of  one  of  the  primeval 
trees — the  first  bit  of  lumbering  done  by  white  men  in 
the  valley.  Hudson  seems  to  have  decided,  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  upper  river  and  sailing  to  a  point  opposite  the 
Catskills,  that  the  best  way  to  mollify  his  owners  on  his 
return  would  be  to  report  as  fully  as  possible  the  po¬ 
tential  wealth  he  had  discovered  and  he  sent  a  boat  up 
the  river  to  explore  the  country.  The  boat  party  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  absent  several  days,  for  they  rowed 
up  stream  about  nine  leagues  or  perhaps  beyond  Albany 
where,  as  the  log  book  says,  the  boat  found  ‘it  bee  at  an 
end  for  shipping  to  goe  in — with  but  seven  foot  water 
and  unconstant  soundings.’  Meanwhile  Hudson  evidently 
traded  with  the  Indians  for  peltry,  no  doubt  regarding 
the  furs  as  something  that  would  demonstrate  to  his  mer¬ 
chant  owners  the  value  of  his  discovery. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Half  Moon  entered  ‘the  great 
streame’  she  again  passed  Sandy  Hook  and  steered  away 
for  Amsterdam.  There  is  no  record  of  the  return  voyage 
nor  is  there  any  record  of  Hudson’s  report  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Amsterdam,  yet  it  is  evident  that  his  story  and 
perhaps  the  exhibit  of  peltry  created  a  tremendous  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Holland.  Hudson  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  cared  much  about  this  side  of  the 
affair.  He  seems  to  have  considered  his  voyage  a  failure. 
He  had  tried  to  reach  China  and  failed,  and  wished  to 
sail  again,  but  the  merchants  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
occupied  in  fitting  out  new  ships  under  more  commercial 
captains  and  wrould  not  listen  to  him.  At  last,  after  some 
delay,  he  did  secure  a  second  ship  and  set  forth  once 
more  to  find  a  sea  path  through  America.  He  appears  to 
have  thought  there  might  be  a  passage  round  by  the 
north  of  America  and  he  started  for  Baffin’s  bay.  Once 
more  he  found  a  great  passage  leading  westward  into  the 
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land,  once  more  a  salt  water  strait  seemed  to  promise 
success,  but  it  only  led  to  an  inland  sea.  His  miserable 
crew,  ignorant,  frightened  at  the  arctic  cold  and  gather¬ 
ing  ice,  rose  in  mutiny,  and  putting  their  great  captain 
in  an  open  boat,  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  seven,  and  some 
invalid  sailors,  set  them  adrift  in  the  vast  waters  of 
Hudson  bay  and  left  them  there  to  perish. 

HUDSON,  William  Henry,  American  educator  and 
critic:  b.  London,  England,  1863,  May  2.  He  was  five 
years  private  secretary  to  Herbert  Spencer  (q.v.)  and 
coming  to  America  was  assistant  librarian  of  Cornell* 
University  1890-2.  He  has  been  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Leland  Stanford  University  from 
1892,  and  has  published  The  Church  and  the  Stage 
(1886);  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  (1893);  Studies  in  Interpretation  (1896);  Idle 
Hours  in  a  Library  (1897);  The  Study  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  (1898);  The  Sphinx  and  Other  Poems  (1900); 
The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Poetry  (1901);  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1901);  Famous  Missions  of  California 
(1901);  etc. 

HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY,  incorporated  1670,  the 
great  fur-trading  and  later  landholding  and  administra¬ 
tive  company  of  Northwest  Canada.  It  originated  in  the 
dissatisfaction  of  two  French  Protestant  employees  of  the 
French  fur-trading  monopoly  at  Quebec,  Groseilliers  and 
Radisson,  with  its  unwillingness  to  extend  the  trade  to 
Hudson  bay,  after  vainly  trying  to  induce  Boston  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  French  court  to  take  up  their  scheme  for 
so  doing.  They  gained  the  ear  of  a  company  of  London 
merchants  and  Prince  Rupert,  cousin  of  Charles  II., 
brought  a  load  of  furs  from  the  bay,  and  on  May  2,  1670, 
Rupert  and  17  associates  received  from  Charles  a  charter 
for  ‘The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants- Adven¬ 
turers  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.’  It  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  right  to  trade  in  the  bay  or  on  its  coasts,  and  could 
expel  any  one  entering  the  territory  without  its  license; 
could  build  forts,  send  out  ships  of  war  and  privateers, 
and  declare  war  and  make  peace  with  any  non-Christian 
people.  Its  capital  was  £10,500,  divided  into  34  shares 
with  an  extra  one  for  Prince  Rupert,  and  in  1676  it 
imported  some  £19,000  worth  of  furs,  sending  in  return 
£650  worth  of  goods  to  the  Indians.  The  profit  was  high 
on  the  petty  capital  paid  in,  but  the  gross  amount  was 
not  large  for  a  century.  In  1748  the  trade  was  carried 
on  with  four  ships,  and  employed  about  120  men  in  all, 
including  the  garrisons  at  its  forts.  The  furs  and  other 
imports  amounted  to  over  £30,000,  the  exported  goods  to 
£5,000,  and  the  costs  of  business  over  £17,000.  The  aver¬ 
age  profit  was  40  per  cent,  on  capital,  but  the  sum  was 
trivial.  Moreover,  the  company  had  great  losses  and 
tribulations  from  the  French  rivalry  and  assaults,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  national  wars.  The  French  laid  claim  to  the 
territory  on  the  strength  of  a  mythical  expedition  of 
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Jean  Bourdon  in  1656,  and  in  1682  and  1686  captured 
several  of  the  company’s  forts,  the  two  countries’  trading 
posts  shared  in  the  long  war  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697,  captured  each  others’  forts,  and  the 
peace  yielded  Port  Nelson  to  the  French,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  company.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession  inflicted  frightful  hardships  on  both  sides:  the 
company  claimed  a  loss  of  over  £100,000,  hundreds  of 
trappers  and  employees  starved  to  death,  and  the  Indians 
turned  cannibals.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  finally 
resigned  all  French  claim  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory, 
and  thence  till  the  cession  of  French  Canada,  in  1763, 
the  monopoly  gave  the  company  an  easy  life  and  good 
profits,  though  still  on  a  small  scale.  But  when  that  ces¬ 
sion  opened  up  access  to  Hudson’s  Bay  from  both  land 
and  sea,  the  possibilities  of  trade  were  incalculably  en¬ 
larged.  Despite  the  clandestine  rivalry  of  Montreal  trad¬ 
ers  who  intercepted  their  boats,  the  gross  volume  in¬ 
creased  manifold,  and  it  was  not  crippled  by  the  ravages 
of  France  in  1782,  as  part  of  the  war  begun  in  1778, 
when  they  captured  and  partly  ruined  the  massive  stone 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill  river, 
and  altogether  destroyed  property  valued  by  the  company 
at  half  a  million  pounds.  But  a  much  worse  rivalry  was 
at  hand,  organized  and  powerful:  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany  started  on  a  co-operative  plan  in  1784  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Scotch  merchants  in  Montreal.  The  Declaration 
of  Rights  having  guaranteed  free  and  open  trade  to  all 
British  subjects,  this  company  invaded  its  rival’s  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  trade  competition  for  many  years  merged 
into  actual  war.  In  1821  they  had  done  each  other  so 
much  harm  that  they  consolidated,  and  parliament  in 
view  of  the  evils  of  competition  empowered  the  crown  to 
issue  licenses  for  the  ‘Indian  territories/  which  was  exer¬ 
cised  in  favor  of  the  new  company.  Meantime  explora¬ 
tion  had  been  steadily  enlarging  the  territory:  Samuel 
Hearne  for  the  old  company  had  reached  the  Arctic  in 
1771,  Alexander  Mackenzie  for  the  new  one  reached  the 
Pacific  in  1793.  With  the  United  States,  its  rivalry  for 
the  far  Northwest  was  strenuous  and  persistent:  it 
planted  posts  in  the  Oregon  district,  repelled  settlers,  and 
there  was  much  danger  of  war  till  the  boundary  settle¬ 
ment  of  1846  quieted  the  dispute.  In  1849  it  secured  a 
grant  of  Vancouver  Island.  This  was  the  time  of  its 
palmiest  growth.  In  1846  it  had  513  employees  and  35 
offices,  in  1856  it  had  over  3,000  employees  and  officers 
together,  with  152  posts.  Its  trade  monopoly  expired  by 
limitation  in  1859,  but  there  was  also  a  great  desire  to 
settle  the  Northwest  Territories,  with  which  the  fur-trade 
and  administrative  rights  of  the  company  were  incom¬ 
patible.  The  company,  liable  to  be  dispossessed  by  force 
if  it  refused  to  come  to  terms,  agreed  in  1869  to  transfer 
its  territorial  rights  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
£300,000  and  ofte-twentieth  of  the  lands  set  out  fo*  «set* 
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tlement  by  the  government  for  the  next  50  years.  It 
retained  its  posts  and  its  rights  of  trade.  The  transfer 
to  Canada,  and  the  survey  of  lands  for  settlement,  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  Riel  rebellion  (q.v.).  The 
company,  despite  its  lapse  of  administrative  powers,  re¬ 
mains  the  most  potent  influence  for  law  and  order  in  the 
unsettled  parts,  through  its  relations  with  the  Indians. 
Consult  Bryce,  History  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
(1900);  Willson,  The  Great  Company  (1900);  Cawston 
and  Keane,  Early  Chartered  Companies  (1896).  For  the 
Northwest  Company,  see  also  Irving,  Astoria. 
HUDSON’S  STRAIT.  See  Hudson’s  Bay. 

HUE,  n.  hu  [AS.  heaw,  form,  appearance — from 
heawan,  to  show:  Goth,  hiwi,  show,  appearance:  Sw.  hy, 
complexion]  :  color,  or  shade  of  color;  a  compound  color 
in  which  one  of  the  primaries  predominates;  tint  or  dye. 
Hued,  a.  hud,  colored;  having  a  color.  Hue'less,  a.  - les , 
without  color. 

HUE,  n.  hu  [F.  huer,  to  hoot,  to  shout:  Bret,  huda,  to 
cry  to  frighten  wolves:  W.  hwa,  halloo:  O.  Sw.  huta,  to 
hoot] :  a  clamor;  an  outcry.  Hue  and  cry,  the  legal 
pursuit  of  a  thief  or  other  offender  by  sending  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him  to  police-offices,  etc.;  anciently,  the  pursuit 
of  a  felon,  with  horns,  and  loud  outcries  or  clamor  to 
give  alarm.  Whoever  arrested  the  person  pursued  was  so 
far  protected  that  he  required  no  warrant  to  justify  the 
arrest,  and  even  if  the  party  turned  out  to  be  no  felon, 
no  action  could  be  brought  if  the  arrest  was  bond  fide. 
But  it  was  not  only  a  ground  of  action,  but  an  offense 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
against  a  person  maliciously  and  wantonly.  It  was  the 
duty  of  all  persons  to  join  in  a  hue  and  cry.  Hue  and 
cry  in  this  sense  is  abolished. 

HUE,  hwa,  or  hd-d',  or  Hue-poo,  or  Quang-duk,  or 
Phu-thua-thien,  or  San  Hue:  capital  of  Anam,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquin,  in  the  prefecture  of  Thua  Thuan;  16° 
30'  n.  lat.,  107°  12'  e.  long.,  10  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hue  river.  It  is  built  almost  in  the  European  style.  Under 
the  reign  of  King  Cia-lung  (1801-20),  it  was  strongly 
fortified  by  French  officers,  and  by  treaty  Anam  and  Ton¬ 
quin  came  under  French  protection  1885.  It  is  accessible 
only  to  vessels  of  the  smallest  class,  owing  to  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  small  river  on  which  it  is  situated.  Pop.  in¬ 
cluding  suburbs  within  a  radius  of  2£  m.,  nearly  60,000. 

HUELVA,  wel'vd :  maritime  town  in  s.  Spain,  cap.  of 
the  province  of  Huelva,  which  was  formed  out  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Seville  (q.v.);  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto,  63  m.  w.s.w.  of  Se¬ 
ville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Its  trade 
with  Portugal  and  Cadiz  is  considerable,  and  it  carries  on 
an  extensive  tunny-fishery;  but  its  chief  commercial  im¬ 
portance  is  from  the  copper  mines.  The  province  of 
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Huelva  is  a  mountainous  region  bordering  Portugal  and 
ocean;  4,197  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  260,880. 

HUERTA,  wer'ta,  Vicente  Garcia  de  la:  Spanish 
poet  and  critic:  1729-1797,  Mar.  12;  b.  Zafra,  Estrema- 
dura.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Madrid, 
where  he  held  the  office  of  principal  librarian  of  the 
Royal  Library,  and  where  he  died.  His  tragedy  of 
Baquel ,  founded  on  the  story  of  the  love  of  King  Alfonso 
VIII.  for  the  fair  Jewess  Rachel,  and  its  tragical  catas¬ 
trophe,  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  1778,  and  is 
still  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  modern  Spanish  trage¬ 
dies.  Huerta  was  a  most  zealous  but  not  always  a  wise  or 
skilful  defender  of  the  ancient  Spanish  national  taste 
against  the  Gallicism  which  then  prevailed.  As  a  lyric 
and  dramatic  poet,  he  shows  great  command  of  language 
and  versification.  His  poems  were  published  in  two  vols. 
( Obras  Poeticas,  Madrid  1778-9).  Huerta  edited  the 
Teatro  Espanol  (17  vols.,  Madrid  1785-6),  a  collection  of 
the  best  works  of  the  older  Spanish  dramatists. 

HUESCA,  wes'lcd  ( Osca  of  the  Rpmans) :  very  old  and 
picturesque  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  modern  province 
of  Huesca  (see  Aragon).  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls 
once  surmounted  by  99  towers,  only  two  of  which  remain, 
and  is  in  a  plain  covered  with  vineyards,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Isuela,  50  m.  n.e.  of  Saragossa.  Among  its 
chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  built  1400,  a  beautiful 
edifice;  the  univ.,  founded  1354  by  Pedro  IV.;  and  the 
picturesque  college  of  Santiago.  It  was  once  famous  as 
a  seat  of  learning.  Tanning  and  manufactures  of  linens 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop.  10,068. 

HUESCAR,  wes'Mr :  small  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Almeria,  75  m.  n.e.  of  Granada.  The  people  are  employed 
chiefly  in  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  goods.  Pop. 
reported  abt.  6,000. 

HUET,  ii-a',  Peter  Daniel:  bishop  of  Avranches;  last 
of  the  great  French  encyclopedists:  1630,  Feb.  8 — 1721; 
b.  Caen.  His  father  had  been  converted  from  Calvinism, 
but  died  while  Huet  was  still  very  young.  Huet,  who  was 
brought  up  by  his  aunt,  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Caen,  and  made  extraordinary  progress  in  almost  every 
department  of  learning.  He  was  a  zealous  pupil  of  Des¬ 
cartes  and  of  Boehart— the  latter  of  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  on  his  visit  to  Stockholm  1652,  when  he  discovered 
and  transcribed  the  ms.  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  edition  of  that  father.  On  his  return  to  Caen,  he 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  study;  and  as  a  preliminary 
to  his  translation  of  the  text  of  Origen,  he  published, 
1664,  his  well-known  essay  De  Interpretations ;  but  it  wras 
only  at  the  end  of  15  years’  study  that  he  published  his 
edition  of  Origen’s  Commentaria  in  Sac.  Scripturam,  2 
vols.,  fol.  (Rouen  1668),  with  a  most  learned  introduction, 
entitled  Origeniana,  since  reprinted  in  the  great  Bene¬ 
dictine  edition  of  that  father.  In  1670,  Huet  received 
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the  degree  of  doctor  of  law;  and  soon  afterward  was 
summoned  to  Paris,  to  take  part,  with  Bossuet,  in  the 
education  of  the  dauphin.  In  1679,  he  published  Demon - 
stratio  Evangelica.  In  1676,  he  entered  into  holy  orders; 
and  1678,  was  named  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Aunay,  from  which  place  is  named  his  well-known  work, 
Qucestiones  Alnetance  de  Concordia  Eationis  et  Fidei 
(1690).  About  the  same  time  he  published  a  work  On 
the  Site  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  another  On  the  Voy¬ 
ages  of  Solomon,  followed  later  by  Distory  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  In  1685,  he  was 
named  Bishop  of  Soissons,  a  dignity,  however,  on  which 
he  never  entered,  being  transferred  to  the  see  of  Avranches 
1692.  He  was  as  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties  as  he  had  been  in  his  devotion  to  literature;  but 
his  health  having  given  way,  he  obtained  permission  to 
resign  his  see  1699,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay, 
near  Caen;  but  1701,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Jesuits’  house  in  Paris,  and  published,  1718,  his  auto¬ 
biographical  memoirs — a  model  of  pure  Latinity  as  well 
as  an  interesting  record  of  the  history  of  his  time.  His 
works  were  published  1712,  and  a  volume  of  Huetiana 
appeared  1722. 

HUFELAND,  lio'feh-ldnt,  Christoph  Wilhelm:  1762, 
Aug.  12 — 1836,  Aug.  25:  b.  Langensalza,  in  Thuringia: 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  modern  times. 
After  having  completed  a  general  and  medical  education 
at  the  best  schools  in  Germany,  he  wras  appointed  physi¬ 
cian  in  ordinary  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  w’here  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  previously  filled  the  same  office. 
Retaining  this  honorary  title,  he  removed  1793  to  Jena, 
to  be  ordinary  prof,  of  medicine  there;  and  he  went  from 
Jena  to  Berlin  1798  with  a  number  of  very  honorable  pro¬ 
fessional  appointments.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Univ. 
of  Berlin,  1809,  he  became  one  of  its  professors.  He  had 
a  very  high  reputation  for  skill  and  tenderness  as  a 
physician,  and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  char¬ 
acter.  His  published  works  are  numerous,  chiefly  on  med¬ 
ical  and  physiological  subjects.  His  Makrobiotik,  or  Art 
of  Prolonging  Life,  originally  published  1796,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Transla¬ 
tions  exist  in  Servian,  Hungarian,  and  Hebrew.  His  most 
elaborate  work  is  the  System  of  Practical  Medicine,  1837. 

HUFF,  n.  huf  [imitative  of  the  sound  of  puffing  up  or 
swelling  with  wind,  as  a  person  in  a  fit  of  passion:  Ger. 
hauchen,  to  breathe  or  blow:  Pol.  chuch,  I  huff  you — 
from  chuchac,  to  blow]  :  a  puff  up;  sudden  offense  taken; 
a  swell  of  sudden  anger;  a  boaster:  Y.  to  blow  or  puff 
up;  to  offend;  to  swell  or  enlarge;  to  bluster;  to  blow,  or 
remove  a  man  from  the  board,  as  at  draughts.  Huff'ing, 
imp.  Huffed,  pp.  huft,  angry;  offended.  Huff'y.  a.  -t, 
petulant;  being  in  ill-humor.  Huff'iness,  n.  -i-nes,  state 
of  being  puffed  up;  petulance.  Huff'ish,  a.  somewhat 
huffy;  petulant;  arrogant.  HuffTshly,  ad.  -li.  To  huff 
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up,  to  puff  up;  to  swell  with  wind.  To  take  huff,  to 
take  offense.  To  give  one  a  huff,  to  speak  like  an  angry 
man  to  one. 

HUG,  n.  hug  [Dut.  huggeren;  Low  Ger.  huddern,  to 
chill,  to  shiver — from  the  int.  ugh!  expressing  a  shudder 
of  cold — cold  affecting  the  frame  so  as  to  make  a  person 
crouch  together,  and  bring  his  arms  and  elbows  to  press 
on  his  sides  and  breast:  O.  Dut.  huycken;  Ger.  hocken,  to 
orouch  or  squat]  :  a  close  embrace;  a  particular  grip  in 
wrestling:  Y.  to  embrace  closely;  to  grip  in  wrestling;  to 
keep  close  to,  as  to  the  wind,  or  the  shore,  in  sailing:  see 
Close-hauled,  under  Close.  Hug'ging,  imp.  Hugged, 
pp.  hugd.  To  hug  one’s  self,  to  applaud  or  congratulate 
one’s  self  on  some  supposed  advantage  or  superiority. 

HUG,  hUg,  Johann  Leonard:  1765,  June  1 — 1846, 
Mar.  11;  b.  Constance.  Hug  studied  at  Freiburg,  and 
1789  entered  priest’s  orders.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed 
prof,  of  Oriental  languages,  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  was  added,  1792,  the  professorship  of  the  New 
Testament.  These  positions  Hug  held  more  than  half  a 
century,  with  the  exception  of  brief  occasional  visits  to 
the  great  libraries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan, 
Eome,  and  Naples.  The  most  important  fruit  of  his 
biblical  researches  was  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  (2  vols.  1808),  translated  into  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  His  works,  in  Latin  and  German,  are 
chiefly  in  the  department  of  biblical  criticism,  as  On  the 
Age  of  the  Vatican  MS.  (1810),  On  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles  (1813,  and  again  1818),  On  the  Indissolubility 
of  Marriage  (1816),  On  the  Alexandrian  Version  (1818), 
Re-examination  of  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus  (2  vols.  1835). 

HUGE,  a.  huj  [Icel.  ugga,  to  fear:  Scot,  ug;  O.E. 
houge,  to  feel  horror  at:  Bret,  heug,  aversion,  (see 
Ugly)]  :  very  large  or  great;  enormous — applied  to  bulk, 
not  to  space  or  distance;  immense.  Huge'ly,  ad.  -li, 
enormously;  very  great;  very  much.  Huge'ness,  n.  enor¬ 
mous  bulk  or  largeness.  Note. — Skeat  derives  this  word 
from  O.F.  ahuge,  huge,  vast. — Syn.  of  ‘huge’:  vast;  pro¬ 
digious;  gigantic;  colossal;  immense;  monstrous. 

HUGEL,  hu'oel,  Karl  Alexander  Anselm,  Baron: 
1796,  April  25—1870,  June  2;  b.  Ratisbon,  Germany: 
diplomat  and  scientist.  He  studied  law  at  Heidelberg 
Univ.  1811,  served  in  the  Austrian  army  as  an  officer 
1813-14,  was  a  member  of  the  embassy  appointed  to 
secure  the  resignation  of  King  Christian  of  Norway,  went 
to  Naples  on  a  diplomatic  mission  1821,  retired  to  Vienna 
to  apply  himself  wholly  to  scientific  study  1824,  travelled 
through  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Barbary,  India,  and 
Central  Asia,  and  made  exceedingly  valuable  collections 
in  ethnography  and  natural  science,  coins,  MSS.,  jewelry, 
and  paintings  1831-37,  and  published  Botanisches  Archiv 
(Vienna  1837),  Kaschmir  und  das  Reich  der  Sikhs,  4 
vols.  (Stuttgart  1840-42),  and  Das  Becken  von  Kabul,  2 
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vols.  (Vienna  1851-2).  His  collections  were  purchased  by 
the  Austrian  govt,  for  the  Vienna  Museum. 

HUGER,  yd-je,  Isaac:  1742,  Mar.  19 — 1797,  Oct.  17; 
b.  Limerick  Plantation,  S.  C. :  soldier.  He  was  educated 
in  Europe,  served  as  lieut.  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  war 
1760,  was  appointed  lieut.col.  of  the  1st  S.  C.  regt.  early 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  promoted  col.  of  the  5th  S.  C. 
regt.  1776,  brig.gen.  U.S.A.  1779,  Jan.  9;  was  wounded 
while  leading  his  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Stono  1779, 
June  20;  led  the  Ga.  and  S.  C.  militia  in  the  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Savannah,  was  defeated  by  Tarleton  at  Monk’s 
Corner,  S.  C.;  was  again  wounded  at  Guilford  Court- 
House,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army  at 
Hobkirk’s  Hill.  His  nephew,  Francis  Kinlock  “Huger 
(1764-1855,  b.  S.  C.),  studied  medicine,  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war;  and  served  in  the  war 
of  1812  with  England.  He  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
release  Marquis  cle  Lafayette  from  his  prison  at  Olmutz. 

HUGGER-MUGGER,  a.  Mg'ger-mug'ger,  or  Hudge- 
mudge,  a.  huj'-muj',  and  Hoder-moder,  a.  hod'er-mod'er 
[Ger.  mucken,  to  mutter:  Swiss,  muckeln,  to  speak  secret¬ 
ly  of  a  thing:  Norw.  mugg,  secrecy:  Sw.  i  mjugg,  clan¬ 
destinely:  Dan.  i  smug,  secretly]:  secret;  clandestine; 
confused;  disorderly;  now  generally  applied  to  a  mean  or 
unsuitable  way  of  living:  V.  to  talk  aside  and  in  a  low 
tone:  Ad.  privately;  clandestinely:  N.  aside  talk  in  a 
low  tone;  confusion,  -mug'gering,  imp.  -mug'gered,  pp. 
-gerd,  See  Curmudgeon. 

HUGGINS,  hug'inz,  William,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.  :  astronomer; 
b.  London,  1824,  Feb.  7.  He  was  educated  at  the  London 
City  School,  studied  privately  mathematics,  classics,  and 
modern  languages,  educated  himself  in  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences  and  astronomy,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Micro¬ 
scopical  Soc.  1852,  studied  with  the  microscope  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  established  a  private  astro¬ 
nomical  observatory  at  his  residence  1855,  and  since  1862 
has  given  nearly  all  his  attention  to  spectroscopic  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc.  1865.  Since  1875  he  has  been 
engaged  in  obtaining  photographs  of  the  ultra-violet  por¬ 
tions  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  He  was  pres,  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Soc.  1876-78,  pres,  of  the  British 
Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Science  1891,  and  since  1900  has 
been  pres,  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  has  received  a  Royal 
medal,  the  Rumford  and  Copley  medals  from  the  Royal 
Soc.,  two  medals  from  Royal  Astronomical  Soc.,  several 
prizes  from  the  Acad6mie  de  France  and  the  Wilde, 
Draper,  and  Astr.  Soc.  Pacific  medals.  Besides  many 
papers  in  transactions  of  scientific  societies  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  (with  Lady  Huggins)  An  Atlas  of  Bepresentative 
Stellar  Spectra  (1900). 

HUGH  CAPET,  king  of  France,  founder  of  the  Cape- 
tian  dynasty.  See  Capetian  Dynasty. 
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HUGHES,  hiiz,  Ball:  American  sculptor;  b.  London 
1806,  Jan.  19;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  1868,  March  5.  He 
early  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  modeling,  and  at  l£ 
years  of  age  made  out  of  wax  candle  ends  a  bas-relief 
copy  of  a  picture  representing  the  wisdom  of  Solomon^ 
which  was  afterward  cast  in  silver.  He  was  then  placed 
in  the  studio  of  Edward  Hodges  Bailey,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  seven  years.  At  this  time  he  successfully  com¬ 
peted  for  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Royal  Academy,  win¬ 
ning  the  large  silver  medal  for  the  best  copy  in  bas- 
relief  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere;  also  the  silver  medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  copy  of  the  Bar- 
berini  faun,  the  large  silver  medal  for  the  best  original 
model  from  life,  and  a  gold  medal  for  an  original  com¬ 
position,  ‘Pandora  brought  by  Mercury  to  Epimetheus.’ 
He  emigrated  in  1829  to  Newr  York,  where  his  first  work 
of  importance  was  a  marble  statue  of  Hamilton,  for  the 
Merchants’  Exchange,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1835.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.  Among 
later  works  of  his  are  the  bronze  statue  of  Bowditch  at 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  a  bust  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  a  statuette  of  General  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill. 

HUGHES,  huz,  Charles  Evans,  lawyer:  b.  1862, 
April  11,  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
N.  Y.  city,  but  eventually  attended  Colgate  and  Brown 
Universities,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1881.  In 
1882  he  taught  in  Delaware  Academy,  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
after  which  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
University,  and  graduated  1885,  winning  a  prize  fellow¬ 
ship  and  an  annual  stipend  of  $500  for  three  years.  He 
subsequently  practiced  law  in  New  York  city.  From 
1891-3  he  was  Professor  of  Law  in  Cornell  University, 
afterward  resuming  practice  in  New  York  city.  In  1905 
he  acted  as  counsel  in  the  legislative  inquiry  into  gas  and 
electric  lighting  in  New  York  city,  and  into  the  affairs 
of  life  insurance  companies.  In  1906  he  was  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York. 

HUGHES,  David  Edward:  English-American  inventor; 
b.  London  1831,  May  16;  d.  there  1900,  Jan.  22.  When 
very  young  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  educated  at  Bardstown  College,  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  music  (1850),  and  later 
of  natural  philosophy.  In  1855  he  patented  his  first  im¬ 
portant  invention,  that  of  the  well-known  printing  tele¬ 
graph  which  bears  his  name.  It  was  at  once  adopted  in 
America,  and  by  1876  by  practically  every  European 
country.  In  1878  Hughes  announced  to  the  Royal  Society 
his  invention  of  the  microphone,  an  ingenious  instru¬ 
ment  which  not  only  transmits  sound,  but  so  magnifies 
faint  sounds  as  to  make  them  distinctly  audible.  The 
microphone  is  now  in  universal  use  in  the  telephone.  An¬ 
other  important  invention,  that  of  the  induction  balance, 
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was  completed  by  Hughes  in  1879,  and  in  1880  he  was 
ejected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

HUGHES,  John,  d.d.,  American  Roman  Catholic  prel¬ 
ate:  b.  1797,  June  24;  d.  New  York  1864,  Jan.  3.  At  23 
he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary, 
Mount  Saint  Mary’s,  Emmittsburg,  Md.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1826,  and  for  a  time  was  stationed  at  Bedford, 
Pa.,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  had  charge  of  Saint  Joseph’s  parish  and  later  Saint 
Mary’s  parish.  In  1838  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop 
of  Basileopolis  and  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of 
New  York.  In  1842,  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Du  Bois, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  New  York.  In  1850  the  diocese 
of  New  York  became  an  archdiocese,  and  1850,  July  19, 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  first  archbishop  of  New 
York,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

When  a  student  at  Mount  Saint  Mary’s,  he  wrote  the 
pamphlet,  An  Answer  to  Nine  Objections  Against  the 
Catholic  Church.  When  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  the 
replies  to  Dr.  Breckenridge,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman. 
The  articles  on  both  sides  are  issued  in  book  form, 
Hughes  o,nd  Breckenridge.  He  collected  money  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  after  it  had  been 
burned.  He  established  St.  John’s  orphan  asylum  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  number  of  charitable  institutions  in 
New  York.  He  settled  decisively  the  ‘trustee  system’ 
question  which  was  agitating  New  York* when  he  came 
there;  and  he  defended  the  church  property  against  the 
attacks  of  the  ‘Knownothing’  element.  The  ‘school  ques¬ 
tion’  was  to  him  all  important.  One  of  his  first  under¬ 
takings  was  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  at  La 
Fargeville  in  Jefferson  eo.,  N.  Y.;  the  distance  from  New 
York  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  plan,  and  Saint 
John’s  College  (q.v.)  was  founded  at  Fordham  instead. 
In  1858  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  Saint  Patrick’s 
Cathedral.  In  1861,  during  the  Civil  war,  he  was  sent  by 
the  United  States  government  to  Europe,  to  present  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  counteract  any  adverse  sentiment 
which  might  exist  against  the  attitude  of  the  North.  His 
diplomatic  mission  was  most  successful  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Ireland.  Consult  Brann,  John  Hughes,  in  the  Makers 
of  America  Series;  Hassard,  Life  of  John  Hughes. 

HUGHES,  hits,  Thomas:  English  author  and  politi¬ 
cian;  second  son  of  John  Hughes,  of  Donington  Priory, 
Newbury,  Berkshire:  b.  Uffington,  1823,  Oct.  23;  d.  1896, 
Mar.  22.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  the  cele- 
Jrated  Dr.  Arnold;  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1841, 
and  took  his  degree  B.A.  1845;  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  1848,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Chan¬ 
cery  Bar.  In  1856,  he  gave  to  the  world  Tom  Brown’s 
School-days — a  picture  of  life  at  a  public  school,  evi¬ 
dently  written  from  the  author’s  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  recording  the  vivid  and  enduring  impressions 
that  he  brought  with  him  from  Rugby.  This  work  at¬ 
tained  great  popularity  in  England  and  America,  especi- 
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ally  among  the  young.  It  was  followed,  1858,  by  The 
Scouring  of  the  White  Horse ;  1861,  by  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,  in  which  the  mental  history  of  his  hero  is  con¬ 
tinued,  with  sketches  of  college  life  and  incidents;  and 
1869,  by  Alfred  the  Great.  H.  pursued  meanwhile  the 
i-tudy  and  practice  ox  the  law.  lie  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  working  classes  by  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  between  masters  and  men, 
and  by  teaching  the  latter  the  value  of  co-operation  as 
a  means  of  social  elevation.  At  the  general  election  for 
Lambeth  1865,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
He  was  returned  for  Frame  1868,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  till  1874,  and  always  was  prominent  in  de¬ 
bates  relating  to  the  combinations  of  trades-unions, 
and  the  law  of  master  and  servant.  He  was  appointed 
queen’s  counsel  1869.  In  1880,  he  assisted  in  founding 
on  the  Cumberland  plateau  in  Tenn.,  a  settlement  or 
colony,  of  which  he  published  an  account  under  the 
title  of  Rugby,  Tennessee  (1881):  see  Rugby  (Tenn.). 
He  wrote  Life  of  Daniel  Macmillan  (1882). 

HUGHES,  Thomas  Patrick,  clergyman,  author,  orien¬ 
talist,  journalist:  b.  Ludlow,  England,  26  Mar.  1838; 
educated  at  Ludlow  School,  Islington  Coll:  fellow  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Punjab  Orient  University.  Or¬ 
dained  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England  1864; 
asst.  St.  Silas  Church,  Islington,  1864;  missionary  and 
chaplain  at  Peshawar,  Afghanistan,  1865-85;  Govern¬ 
ment  examiner  in  oriental  languages  1875-85;  enter¬ 
tained  Ameer  Sher  Ali  of  Cabul  1868;  interpreter  for 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  at  the  Peshawar  Political  Conference 
30  Jan.  1877.  Chaplain  at  Peshawar  during  the  Afg¬ 
han  War.  Associate  editor  of  Civil  and  Military  Gaz¬ 
ette,  Lahore.  Came  to  America  May,  1885.  Rector 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  1885;  asst.  All  Soul’s  Church, 
N.  Y.,  1888;  rector  St.  Sepulchre  Church,  N.  Y.,  1889. 
Asso.  rector  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Brooklyn,  1902-3, 
On  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Churchman,  1890;  Liter¬ 
ary  Digest,  1896;  Commercial  Advertiser,  1897;  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  New  York  Globe,  Sun,  and  various  papers 
and  magazines.  Evening  lecturer  in  the  New  York 
Public  Schools.  Author:  Notes  on  Mohammedanism; 
Poems  of  Abdur  Rahman;  Government  Textbooks  in 
Afghan  Language;  Dictionary  of  Islam ;  Ruhainah,  the 
Maid  of  Herat,  and  other  stories  and  sketches  under 
the  nom  de  plum  of  Evan  Stanton;  American  Ancestry; 
Heroic  Lives  in  Foreign  Fields;  The  Future  of  Islam; 
The  Stage  from  a  Clergyman’s  Standpoint ;  The  Bibli¬ 
cal  Play;  Oriental  articles  in  encyclopedias. 

HUGO,  hu'go  ,  F.  ii-go',  Victor  Marie,  Vicomte :  fore¬ 
most  French  author  and  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
his  time:  1802,  Feb.  26 — 1885,  May  22;  b.  Besanpon, 
where  his  father  was  then  commander  of  the  garrison. 
(See  V.  Hugo  and  His  Times,  by  Barbou,  translated  by 
Frewer  1882.).  His  mother  was  a  native  of  La  Vendee, 
and  from  her  he  imbibed  romantic  royalist  sentiments, 
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though  his  father  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Napoleon. 
His  youth  was  spent  partly  with  his  mother  in  Paris, 
partly  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  his  father  held  higli 
appointments.  He  early  acquired  distinction  by  his 
poetic  effusions;  and  before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  his 
published  works  were  numerous,  and  his  name  famous. 
Odes  and  ballads,  romances,  dramas,  etc.,  flowed  from 
his  prolific  pen.  Shortly  before  the  revolution  of  1830, 
a  literary  revolution  took  place,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Hugo.  A  band  of  young  men,  imaginative,  ardent, 
and  confident,  sought  to  renovate  French  literature,  by 
departing  from  classic  rules  and  models,  substituting  a 
varied  and  very  irregular  verse  for  the  mpnotonous 
Alexandrines  of  the  old  school,  and  making  art  precisely 
conform  to  nature,  which  they  carried  so  far  as  even  to 
bring  into  prominence  things  disagreeable,  which  nature 
herself  is  displeased  with,  and  teaches  us  to  keep  out 
of  sight.  The  new  school,  la  jeune  France,  as  they 
called  themselves,  formed  the  Romanticists,  and  their 
opponents  were  the  Classicists.  The  literary  war  lasted 
several  years.  H.’s  drama  of  Marion  Delorme  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm;  and  he  added  to  his  reputation 
by  the  publication  of  Feuilles  d’  Automne.  In  1832, 
the  ministry  suspended  one  of  his  dramas,  Le  Roi 
s’ amuse;  but  his  popularity  continued  to  increase,  and 
1837  Louis  Philippe  made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  1845  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Paris,  both  in 
the  constituent  and  in  the  legislative  assembly,  in  which 
he  manifested  democratic  principles,  and  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  extreme  left  who  were  banished 
from  France  for  life  by  Louis  Napoleon.  He  went  to 
reside  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  In  1852,  he  assailed  the 
ruler  of  France  in  a  political  pamphlet,  Napoleon  le 
Petit;  and  next  year,  in  Les  Chatiments,  a  series  of 
poems  written  with  great  verve,  in  the  same  spirit.  In 
1856,  he  published  his  Contemplations.  He  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  the  amnesty  of  1859,  Aug.  15;  but  on 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  hastened  back  to  his  native 
country,  joined  in  the  republican  movement,  and  was 
returned  to  the  national  assembly  at  Bordeaux,  which, 
however,  he  soon  quitted  in  disgust.  He  then  went  to 
Brussels,  but  the  Belgian  government  expelled  him 
from  the  country,  and  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Vianden, 
a  village  of  Luxemburg,  where  L’Annee  Terrible  was 
composed.  Returning  to  Paris  1871,  July,  he  pleaded 
earnestly,  but  without  effect,  for  the  lives  of  the  Com¬ 
munists.  H.  gave  an  account  of  his  life  in  Actes  et 
Paroles  (1870-72).  In  1862  appeared  Les  Miserables ; 
L’Eomme  qui  Rit  (1869);  Quartrevingt-treize  (1874); 
his  Speeches  (1875);  Legende  des  Sidcles  (1877); 
L’Histoire  d’un  Crime  (1878)  ;  the  didatic  poems,  Le 
Pape  (1878),  Religions  et  Religion  (1880);  L’Ane 
(1880)  ;  Les  Quatre  Vents  de  VEsprit  (1881).  H.  was 
a  member  of  the  French  senate.  .  _ 
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HUGUENOT,  n.  hu'ge-nbt  or  -no  [possibly  a  corruption 
of  Eidgenossen ,  the  Swiss  confederates — Geneva  being  the 
headquarters  of  Protestantism] :  name  applied  to  the  Prot¬ 
estants  of  France  in  the  16th  and  17th  c.  Huguenot  has 
been  discovered  by  Littre  to  have  been  a  proper  name  in 
France  at  least  two  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  Christian  name  of  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  supporter  of  the  sect  in  early  times,  applied  in  contempt, 
as  usually  is  the  case,  to  the  whole  sect.  Huguenot  may  be 
a  dim.  of  F.  Hugues,  Hugh. — This  etymology  may  be  more 
probable  than  the  one  first  given,  though  the  word  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  usual  popular  corruption  and  ac¬ 
commodation.  Htj'guenotism,  n.  -izm,  tenets  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  -nuts  or  nbz. — One  of  the  most  eminent  names  in 
the  early  history  of  French  Protestantism  is  that  of  Fare] 
(q.v.),  and  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  its  cause  was  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  of  Francis  I. 
Subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  many  of  the  nobles  and 
middle  classes  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  Francis  I., 
however,  opposed  it  with  great  severity,  and  caused  many 
to  be  burned  as  heretics.  The  alliance  of  Henry  II.  with 
the  German  Protestants  gave  at  first  an  impulse  to  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  but  the  aspect  changed  when  the  family  of  Guise 
obtained  the  ascendency  at  court.  Under  Francis  II.  a 
chamber  ( chambre  ardente)  was  established  in  each  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  punishment  of  Protestants;  and  executions, 
confiscations,  and  banishments  were  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom .  The  Protestants  under  these  oppressions  took 
up  arms  against  the  government,  choosing  Louis  I.,  Prince 
of  Bourbon-Conde,  for  their  leader.  1560,  Feb.  1,  in  a 
meeting  at  Nantes,  they  resolved  to  petition  the  king  for 
freedom  of  religion,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  Guises;  and 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  to  seize  the  king’s  person,  and 
proclaim  Conde  gov.gen.  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  court, 
being  apprised  of  the  conspiracy,  fled  from  Blois  to  Am- 
boise,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  appointed  gov.general. 
Some  bands  of  Protestants,  approaching  Amboise  with 
weapons  in  their  hands,  were  easily  defeated  and  taken; 
1200  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  Edict  of 
Romorantin,  1560,  May,  took  the  prosecution  of  heretics  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  gave  it  into  those  of  the 
bishops.  By  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  Aug.,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  whole  matter  of  religion  should  rest  until 
the  next  assembly  of  the  states.  While  the  Guises  plotted 
the  death  of  the  Prot.  leaders,  Charles  IX.  ascended  the 
throne,  a  prince  not  yet  of  age;  and  the  queen-mother, 
Catharine  de’  Medici  (q.v.),  having  removed  the  Guises  from 
the  helm  of  the  state,  was  compelled  to  seek  the  support  of 
the  Protestants  against  them  and  their  party.  In  1561, 
July,  appeared  an  edict  which  freed  the  H.  from  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  death.  For  the  complete  termination  of  strife,  the 
court  opened  a  religious  conference  at  Poissy  Sep.  3.  The 
chief  disputants  were  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  on  one  side, 
and  Theodore  Beza  on  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  to  unite  and  embolden  the  Protestants,  with  whom 
the  machinations  of  the  Guises  forced  Catharine  into  closer 
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alliance.  1562,  Jan.  17,  appeared  an  edict,  giving  noble¬ 
men  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  on  their 
own  estates. 

The  Guises  and  their  partisans  became  exasperated. 
1562,  Mar.  1,  a  company  of  Protestants  met  in  a  barn  at 
Vassy  for  religious  exercises,  was  attacked,  and  many  of 
them  were  massacred  by  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
On  this,  Conde  hastened  to  Orleans,  and  called  his  co-relig¬ 
ionists  again  to  his  standard;  while  the  Guises  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  persons  of  the  king  and  his  mother,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Protestants  rebels.  1562,  Sep.  11,  the  royal 
troops,  after  much  bloodshed,  took  Rouen,  and  Dec.  19  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,  in  which,  after  a  hard  struggle 
the  Protestants  were  defeated.  The  Duke  of  Guige  marched 
on  Orleans,  but  was  assassinated  in  his  cam])  before  that 
city,  1563,  Feb.  18.  Hereupon  the  queen  mother  hastened 
to  conclude  the  peace  of  Amboise  Mar.  19,  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
except  in  certain  districts  and  towns.  Catharine,  however, 
hated  the  new  faith,  and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Spaniards  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  retrenched  the  new 
liberties  of  the  Protestants,  and  made  attempts  upon  the 
liberty  and  the  life  of  Conde  and  of  the  Admiral  Coligny 
(q.v.).  These  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  adopted  the 
resolution  of  taking  possession  of  the  king’s  person.  The 
court  fled  to  Paris,  which  Conde  invested;  but  1567,  Nov. 
10,  a  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Denis  between  Conde  and  a 
much  superior  force  under  the  Constable  Montmor¬ 
ency  (q.v.),  in  consequence  of  which  Conde  fell  back  into 
Lorraine,  where  he  effected  a  junction  with  an  auxiliary 
force  of  10,000  men  from  Germany,  under  Prince  John  Cas- 
imir.  After  this,  he  again  threatened  Paris;  whereupon 
Catharine  concluded  peace  atLongjumeau  1568,  Mar.  27,  re¬ 
establishing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amboise.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  proceeded  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  of  whom 
3,000  were  assassinated  or  executed.  The  Protestants  hav¬ 
ing,  however,  reeeived  assistance  in  troops  from  Germany, 
and  in  money  and  artillery  from  England,  began  the  third 
religious  war.  But  1569,  Mar.  13,  they  were  defeated,  and 
Conde  their  leader  slain,  at  Jarnac  by  the  royal  troops  under 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterward  Henry  III.  These  misfor¬ 
tunes  greatly  dispirited  the  Protestants.  Jeanne  d’Albret 
queen  of  Navarre,  endeavored  to  reanimate  them  in  an  as 
sembly  at  Cognac,  and  set  up  her  son,  afterward  Henry  IV., 
as  the  head  of  the  Prot.  cause.  Coligny  became  their  mili¬ 
tary  leader,  and  having  received  further  assistance  of  troops 
from  Germany,  he  laid  siege  to  Poitiers,  but  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  Moncontour,  Oct.  3. 
Fresh  reinforcements  from  England,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  enabled  Coligny  to  take  Nimes  1569,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  Rochelle,  while  Lanoue  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
royal  troops  at  Lu^on.  Catharine  and  her  son  now  sought 
for  peace,  to  which  the  Protestants,  weary  of  the  hard  con¬ 
test,  consented.  The  treaty,  concluded  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  1570,  Aug.  8,  gave  to  the  Protestants  an  amnesty, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  everywhere,  except 
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in  Paris,  and  the  possession  of  a  number  of  places  of  se¬ 
curity 

Catharine,  having  failed  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  open  field,  sought  to  accomplish  her  object  by 
treachery,  and  by  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  (q.v.)  1572.  Although  deprived  of 
their  leaders,  and  weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  their  best  and  bravest,  the  Protestants  flew  to  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou,  after  having  lost  his  armj'  before 
Rochelle,  took  advantage  of  his  election  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  1573,  June  24,  concluded  a  peace  by  which 
the  Protestants  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  their  places  of  security,  Montauban,  Nimes,  and  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  a  certain  concession  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
A  section  of  die  Rom.  Cath.  nobility,  at  whose  head  was  the 
Duke  of  Alengon,  youngest  son  of  Catharine,  from  purely 
political  motives,  united  with  the  Protestants  in  opposition 
to  the  government  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  Guises. 
Catharine,  therefore,  incited  her  third  son,  Henry  III.,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  immediately  to  recom¬ 
mence  hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  But,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  the  Protestant  cause  was  highly  prosperous 
during  1575.  A  peace  was  concluded  at  Beaulieu  May  8, 
by  which  the  Protestants  were  freed  from  all  restrictions  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  obtained  a  number  of 
places  of  security.  The  king  also  paid  their  German  auxil¬ 
iaries.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  thus  frustrated  in  his  political 
designs,  originated  a  Rom.  Cath.  association,  called  the 
Holy  League,  at  the  head  of  which  the  king  put  himself  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  States  at  Blois,  1576,  Nov.  6;  and  then 
the  sixth  religious  war  began.  Peace  was,  however,  again 
concluded  by  the  king  himself  at  Bergerac,  1577,  Sep.,  on 
the  former  conditions;  and  Catharine,  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  entered  into  a  private  treat}r  with 
Henry  of  Navarre  at  Nerac,  by  which  several  places  of  se¬ 
curity  were  made  over  to  the  Protestants.  The  terms  of 
peace  being  violated  by  the  court,  Henry  I.,  Prince  of  Con 
de,  son  of  Louis  I.,  and,  like  his  father,  a  leader  of  the 
Prot.  party,  commenced  the  seventh  religious  war  (called 
the  guerre  des  amoureux)  1579,  Nov.,  by  the  occupation  of 
Lafere,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  1580,  April,  took  Cahors. 
But  Conde,  having  been  driven  out  of  Lafere  by  Matignon, 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  vanquished  at  Mont-Crabel  by  Biron, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Fleix,  1580,  Nov. 

There  was  now  a  comparatively  long  interval  of  repose 
till  1584,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (for¬ 
merly  of  Alengon),  Henry  of  Navarre  became  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Hereupon  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  ex¬ 
erted  himself  for  the  revival  of  the  League,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  Pope  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  declared  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  began  hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  This 
war  is  commonly  known  as  the  ‘  war  of  the  three  Hen¬ 
ries.’  The  king  soon  made  terms  with  him,  and  declared 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants  forfeited.  The  Prot¬ 
estants,  having  obtained  troops  from  Germany  and  money 
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from  England,  entered  on  the  eighth  religious  war,  which 
was  prosecuted  with  various  success,  Henry  of  Navarre 
commanding  the  Prot.  army.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  in  the 
midst  of  these  troubles,  grasped  the  whole  power  of  the 
state.  But  his  designs  with  regard  to  the  throne  having 
become  very  evident,  the  king  caused  him  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal  to  be  assassinated  at  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  at  Blois,  1588,  Sep.  In  less  than  a  year,  the  king 
was  himself  assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Jacques 
Clement,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  signed  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes  (see  Nantes), 
1598,  Apr.  13,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  were, 
established  and  enlarged.  About  1590,  the  II.  exercised 
their  worship  in  abt.  3,500  chateaux,  and  in  abt.  200  towns 
or  bourgs,  mostly  in  the  south  and  west  of  France. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  great  minister, 
Sully,  was  himself  a  Protestant,  the  Protestants  lived  in 
tranquillity.  But  when,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIII.,  Mary  de’  Medici,  the  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  the  independence  which  the 
Protestants  enjoyed  stood  too  plainly  in  the  way  of  a  court 
bent  upon  absolutism.  The  king,  indeed,  took  an  oath, 
1614,  to  maintain  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  the  marriage 
treaties  with  the  Spanish  court  excited  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Protestants  to  such  a  degree  that,  1615,  Nov.,  they 
made  common  cause  with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had 
then  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion.  This  they  did  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  the  most  sagacious  of  their  own 
party.  Although  by  the  treaty  of  Loudun,  1616,  May  4, 
they  obtained  a  new  confirmation  of  their  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship,  the  court  now  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  at  least  their  political  power.  In  1617,  June, 
a  royal  edict  commanded  the  entire  suppression  at  once  of 
the  Prot.  Church,  and  of  political  privileges,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Bearn;  but  the  provincial  court  at  Pau  refused 
to  register  the  edict,  and  the  matter  lay  over  till  1620, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  his  favorite, 
De  Luynes,  the  king  carried  the  edict  into  full  effect  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Protestants  throughout  all  Franca 
took  alarm,  and  hostilities  again  broke  out,  1621,  May. 
At  the  head  of  the  Protestants  were  the  two  brothers,  the 
Duke  of  Rohan  and  the  Prince  Soubise.  Their  cause, 
however,  was  feebly  maintained;  almost  all  the  Protestant 
towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  force,  stratagem,  and 
bribery  being  equally*  employed.  At  last,  after  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Montpellier,  1622,  Oct.  21,  there  followed  a  gen¬ 
eral  peace,  by  which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed, 
but  the  right  of  prohibiting  the  assemblies  of  the  Protest¬ 
ants  was  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  The  court, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  and  when  the  government  was  involved  in  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Italy,  the  Protestants  took  the  opportunity  again 
.  to  rise  in  arms.  Soubise,  with  a  fleet  furnished  by  the 
town  of  Rochelle,  often er  than  once  defeated  the  weak 
royal  navy.  Cardinal  Richelieu  (q.v.),  who  was  now  at 
the  helm  of  affairs,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
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making  offers  of  pacification,  which  were  rejected.  Here- 
upon  the  cardinal  resolved  on  the  capture  of  liochelle,  the 
most  important  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  This  lie 
accomplished  after  a  heroic  resistance  by  the  inhabitants, 
1(327-8.  The  fall  of  Rochelle  was  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  Nimes,  Montauban,  Castres.  and  all  the  other 
Protestant  strongholds.  Now  left  defenseless,  the  Prot- 
estauts  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  court, 
which,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their 
liberty  of  conscience.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII. 
they  had  abt.  500  churches;  which  had  increased  in  1628 
to  688,  and  in  1687  to  720.  It  was  Louis  XIV.,  when  he 
became  superstitious  in  his  old  age,  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  his  confessor  Lachaise^  com¬ 
menced  anew  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  He 
gradually  deprived  them  of  their  equal  civil  rights,  and 
endeavored  to  put  down  the  Prot.  Church  altogether. 
Bodies  of  troops,  accompanied  by  monks,  passed  through 
the  southern  provinces,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  religion,  demolishing  the  places  of  worship, 
and  putting  to  death  the  preachers.  Hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  Protestants  fled  to  Switzerland,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  England,  and  Germany.  In  vain  was  it  attempted 
to  restrain  this  self-expatriation  by  cordons  along  the 
borders.  Many  Protestants  also  made  an  insincere  pro¬ 
fession  of  Rom.  Catholicism.  These,  ou  the  slightest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  relapse,  were  put  to  death.  Between  1657 
and  85,  520  churches  (according  to  Anquetil  700)  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  At  last,  1685,  Oct.  23,  Louis  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  (See  Rulhiere,  Eclaircissements  Historiques  sur 
les  Onuses  de  la  Revocation  de  Vedit  de  Nantes,  2  vols.  Paris, 
1788.)  Hereupon  began  a  new  flight,  followed  by  a  still 
more  fearful  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  Their  mar¬ 
riages  were  declared  null;  their  children  deprived  of  the 
right  of  inheritance,  and  forcibly  shut  up  in  convents; 
their  preachers  indiscriminately  put  to  death.  From  the 
vicinity  of  Nimes,  where  they  had  always  been  very  nu¬ 
merous,  thousands  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Cevennes,  and  continued  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
secret.  Among  theseand  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cevennes, 
a  remarkable  fanatical  enthusiasm  displayed  itself,  and, 
under  the  came  of  Camisards,  they  maintained  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  wonderfully  successful  opposition  to  the 
forces  of  the  great  monarchy.  The  War  of  the  Cevennes, 
or  Gamisard  War  (see  Cevennes:  Camisards),  was  not 
terminated  until  1706,  the  suppression  of  the  local  rebellion 
being  attended  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  France 
had  lost  by  this  time  more  than  a  million  of  her  most  act¬ 
ive,  enterprising,  and  industrious  citizens;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  persecutions,  about  two  millions  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  Prot.  religion. 

The  partial  repose  which  theProtestants  en  joyedfor  more 
than  ten  years  was  attended  by  a  revival  of  their  worship, 
especially  in  Provence  and  Dauphine.  In  1724,  therefore, 
Louis  XV.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  issued  a  severe 
edict  against  them.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  however,  now 
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began  to  be  opposed  to  persecution.  An  edict  of  1752  de» 
dared  marriages  and  baptisms  by  Prot.  ministers  to  be 
null,  and  required  the  repetition  of  them  by  the  Rom. 
Cath.  clergy.  But  when,  upon  this,  many  began  again  to 
flee  from  their  country,  the  disgust  of  the  Rom.  Catholics 
themselves  was  so  much  excited,  that  the  court  recalled 
the  edict.  Montesquieu  successfully  advocated  the  cause 
of  toleration;  Voltaire  did  much  to  promote  it  by  his  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  judicial  murder  of  John  Calas  (q.v.).  At 
last  by  an  edict  1787,  which  indeed  was  not  registered  by 
the  parliament  till  1789,  Louis  XVI.  declared  the  Prot. 
marriages  and  baptisms  valid,  and  restored  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants  equal  civil  rights,  except  that  they'  might  not  be 
advanced  to  public  offices  and  dignities.  Even  in  1789,  a 
proposal  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Protestants 
w’as  rejected  by  the  national  assembly,  which,  however, 
admitted  Protestants,  and  even  Prot.  preachers  as  mem¬ 
bers  without  objection;  and  in  1790,  it  passed  a  decree 
for  the  restitution  of  all  the  properties  of  those  not  con¬ 
forming  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  which  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Code  Napo¬ 
leon  gave  Protestants  in  France  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  with  Rom.  Catholics.  The  charter  granted  by  the 
Bourbons  acknowledged  the  freedom  of  Prot.  worship, 
and  the  state  pledged  itself  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pastors;  yet,  under  the  government  of  the  Restoration, 
the  privileges  of  Protestants  were  in  many  ways  circum¬ 
scribed.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  July,  the  Reformed 
Charter  of  France  proclaimed  universal  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  and  of  worship,  which  principle  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  subsequent  changes.  Protestants  are  not  now 
subjected  to  many  exceptional  hardships,  and  have  in 
various  important  instances  been  protected  by  the  im¬ 
perial  authority  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power 
attempted  by  illiberal  local  magistrates  adverse  to  their 
religion.  But  the  recognized  Prot.  Church — in  which  are 
included  both  Be  formed  and  Lutherans,  and  of  which  the 
pastors  receive  small  salaries  from  the  state  (see  France) 
— was  not  till  1872  permitted  to  hold  synods  or  general 
assemblies;  at  a  synod  in  that  year  the  conservative  party 
in  the  church,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  carried  their 
proposal  that  the  church,  which  had  long  been  without  a 
formally  binding  creed,  should  adopt  an  evangelical  con¬ 
fession.  There  were,  a  few  years  since,  abt.  500,000  Cal¬ 
vinists  in  France,  of  which  abt.  one-fifth  were  in  the 
north.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  in  Paris  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  large  cities  a  great  increase  of  Protestantism. 
(See  McAll  Mission.)  See  Felice,  Hist,  des  Protestants 
en  France  (1851);  Haag,  La  France  Protestante  (1859); 
Smiles,  The  Huguenot  in  England  (1867);  Baird’s  Bise 
of  the  Huguenot  (1880);  Huguenot  Emigration  to  Amer¬ 
ica  (2  vols.  1885). 

IIUILE  DE  CADE,  ii-el  deh  lead:  brownish,  inflam¬ 
mable,  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
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wood  of  Juniperus  oxycedrus.  It  is  used  externally  in 
veterinary  medicine,  also  for  the  human  subject.  It  is  a 
good  local  remedy  in  toothache.  It  has  been  given  inter¬ 
nally  in  worms,  but  is  dangerous  and  uncertain. 

HULDA,  hiil'dd,  or  Holda,  hoVdd  or  hoi' da  (‘the 
friendly,  the  benignant’),  well  known  in  old  German 
legends  and  traditions  as  Frau  Holle:  originally  a  god¬ 
dess  of  marriage  and  fecundity.  Worshipped  and  in¬ 
voked  by  maids  and  wives,  to  the  former  she  sent  bride¬ 
grooms,  to  the  latter,  children;  great  numbers  of  whom 
were  believed  to  surround  her  in  her  favorite  haunts  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  the  hearts  of  hills.  She  was  also 
the  patroness  of  agriculture  and  domestic  life,  with  its 
manifold  employments.  Sometimes  she  was  regarded  as 
a  celestial  being,  and  anciently  the  people  used  to  say 
when  the  snow  fell:  ‘Hulda  is  making  her  bed.’ 

HULK,  n.  hulk  [mid.  L.  hulka,  a  heavy  merchant  ship : 
F.  hourque,  a  large  fly-boat,  a  hulk:  Norw.  hoik,  a  tub: 
Plem.  durk,  the  place  in  a  ship  where  the  foul  water 
collects]  :  a  large  ship  of  clumsy  make;  the  body  of  a 
ship — generally  said  of  an  old  ship  unfit  for  service,  and 
used  in  harbor  as  a  depot  of  some  sort;  anything  bulky 
or  unwieldy,  as  a  bulk  of  a  fellow;  in  mining,  an  old 
excavated  working.  Hulky,  a.  hulk'i,  large;  extra-sized. 
The  hulks,  old  or  dismasted  ships,  formerly  used  as 
prisons  for  convicts.  A  great  hulking  fellow,  a  large, 
overgrown,  and  lazy  man. 

HULL,  n.  hul  [AS.  hulu,  a  husk:  Dut.  hullen,  to  put  a 
mask  on:  Dan.  hylle,  to  wrap:  Ger.  hiille,  a  clothing,  a 
veil] :  the  outer  covering  of  anything,  as  of  a  nut  or 
grain;  in  Scot.,  the  shell  of  a  bean,-  or  a  pea-pod:  Y.  to 
husk  or  shell;  to  take  off  the  outer  covering  or  husk. 
Hull'ing,  imp.  Hulled,  pp.  huld.  Hull'y,  a.  -i,  having 
husks  or  pods. 

HULL,  n.  hul  [Dut.  hoi,  hollow:  P.  houle,  the  waves  or 
rolling  of  the  sea  (see  Hold  2,  and  Hull  1)]:  literally, 
the  hollow  husk  or  shell  which  floats;  the  body  of  a  ship, 
exclusive  of  masts  and  rigging:  Y.  to  pierce  the  body  of 
a  ship  with  shot.  Hull'ing,  imp.  Hulled,  pp.  huld. 
Hull  down,  said  of  a  ship  when  the  masts  and  sails 
only  are  seen  above  the  horizon. 

HULL,  hul,  Isaac:  1775,  Mar.  9—1843,  Feb.  13;  b. 
Derby,  Conn. :  naval  officer.  He  was  nephew  of  Gen. 
William  Hull,  by  whom  he  was  adopted  after  his  father’s 
death.  Declining  a  proffered  course  at  Yale  College,  he 
went  to  sea  when  14  years  old,  was  master  of  a  mer¬ 
chantman  in  the  London  trade  when  19,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieut.  in  the  U.  S.  navy  when  25.  In  1801  he  was 
assigned  to  the  frigate  Constitution,  1804  promoted  mas¬ 
ter-commanding,  and  1806  capt.,  and  was  on  constant 
duty  as  capt.  and  commodore  37  years.  During  this 
period  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Barbary  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United  States  and 
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Great  Britain.  In  the  Constitution  he  escaped  from  a 
British  squadron  of  5  vessels  in  a  three  days’  pursuit, 
July;  and  fought,  captured,  and  burned  the  British 
frigate  Guerriere  Aug.  19.  For  the  latter  achievement 
congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal  and  his  officers  and  crew 
$50,000  as  prize-money. 

HULL,  Ml,  or  Kingston-on-Hull,  Icing z'ton-dn-hul  : 
important  and  flourishing  English  river-port,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  and  municipal  borough  and  county  of  itself;  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  low,  level  plain  on  the 
n.  bank  of  the  Humber,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hull 
with  that  river,  53  m.  e.s.e.  of  York.  Of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  the  most  notable  are  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a  beautiful  and  ornate  Gothic  structure,  the 
transept  of  which  is  the  oldest  English  brick  building  in 
the  country;  and  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lowgate,  one-half 
of  which  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  mansion- 
house  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  occasionally  resided  here. 
There  are  important  educational  and  charitable  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  docks — the  Old  Dock,  the  Humber,  the  Junction, 
the  Railway,  and  the  Victoria  docks — are  very  extensive, 
the  last  being  the  largest.  It  occupies  part  of  the  site  of 
an  old  citadel  with  a  battery  of  21  guns,  which,  till  1864, 
commanded  the  entrance  of  Hull  Roads  and  the  Humber. 
A  new  dock  which  greatly  increases  the  accommodation 
for  shipping  was  opened  1869.  Hull  was  one  of  the  first 
ports  in  England  to  engage  in  the  whale-fishery,  which  it 
has  now  almost  abandoned;  but  its  fisheries  for  edible  fish 
employ  nearly  700  boats.  Hull  is  a  principal  steam-packet 
station,  and  ocean-steamers  ply  regularly  to  many  prin¬ 
cipal  ports  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark. 
It  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  woolen  and  cotton  goods  of 
the  midland  counties,  with  which  it  has  direct  communi¬ 
cation,  by  railway,  river,  or  canal.  Many  ship-building 
yards  are  in  operation  here,  and  the  chief  manufactures 
are  those  principally  to  which  a  flourishing  port  gives 
rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain,  chain-cables,  machinery,  etc. 
There  are  many  mills  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  chemical 
factories,  tanneries,  potteries,  and  sugar-refineries.  Im¬ 
mense  commercial  intercourse  subsists  between  Hull  and 
the  countries  of  n.  Europe,  the  principal  exports  being 
woolen  and  cotton  manufactured  goods;  and  the  imports 
timber,  corn,  wool,  iron,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  pitch, 
bones,  and  horn.  A  grand  total  of  5,000,000  tons  annually 
enters  and  clears  the  port,  which  ranks  it  as  the  fifth 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Hull  returns  3  members  to 
parliament.  Pop.  (1901)  240,618. 

HULL:  city,  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec,  Canada;  on  an  island 
'n  the  Ottawa  river,  opposite  the  city  of  Ottawa,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge;  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  It  has  abundant  and  improved 
water-power.  Mica,  phosphate,  and  iron  mines  are  profit¬ 
ably  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Among  the  industries  are 
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manufactories  of  axes,  lumber,  pails,  matches,  wooden- 
ware,  and  paper,  and  there  are  carding  and  woolen  mills. 
Pop.  (1901)  13,993. 

HULL,  William:  1753,  June  24—1825,  Nov.  29;  b. 
Derby,  Conn.:  soldier.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1772;  studied  divinity  and  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1775;  served  through  the  revolutionary  war  with  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  received  the  thanks  of  congress;  practiced  law 
at  Newton,  Mass.;  was  maj.gen.  of  Mass,  militia  in 
Shay’s  insurrection;  gov.  of  Mich.  Terr.  1805-12;  brig.gen. 
commanding  the  n.w.  army  1812;  surrendered  Detroit  to 
the  British  1812,  Aug.  16;  court-martialed,  declared  guilty 
of  cowardice,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  1814;  pardoned  by 
the  pres.;  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  farm  at 
Newton,  Mass.  His  conduct  at  Detroit  has  been  fully 
justified  and  the  injustice  of  his  treatment  demonstrated. 

HULLABALOO,  n.  hul'ld-ba-lo' ,  or  Hurly-burly,  n. 
her'li-ber'li  [P.  hurluberlu,  abruptly,  with  a  clatter:  Low 
Ger.  huller-de-buller,  signifying  hasty  in  action:  F. 
hurler;  OF.  huller,  to  howl,  to  yell] :  words  formed  to 
represent  a  confused  noise;  the  thick  of  battle;  uproar; 
confusion.  Note. — The  F.  hurluberlu  was  really  derived 
from  Eng.  hurly-burly ;  and  the  Eng.  hullabaloo  is  said 
to  be  a  mere  corruption  of  the  French. 

HULLAH,  hul'lah ,  John:  English  composer  and 
teacher  of  music:  1812,  June  27 — 1884,  Feb.  21;  b.  Worces¬ 
ter.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Music,  and  was 
the  composer  of  Charles  Dickens’s  operetta,  The  Village 
Coquette,  1836,  followed  by  two  other  comic  operas.  In 
1841,  he  began  his  great  system  of  popular  singing 
classes.  More  than  25,000  pupils  passed  through  these 
classes  1840-60.  He  became  prof,  of  music  at  important 
London  schools,  and  1874,  inspector  of  training  schools 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  Hullah  had  little  sympathy 
with  recent  developments  of  modern  music,  and  opposed 
the  ‘Tonic  Sol-fa’  method;  he  was  author  and  editor  of 
many  musical  works,  and  published  Bistory  of  Modern 
Music  (1862),  and  The  Third  Period  of  Musical  Bistory 
(1865). 

HULSEAN  LECTURES,  ETC.,  huls'e-an:  institutes 
founded  at  Cambridge  Univ.,  England,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hulse,  of  Elworth,  Cheshire  (1708-89).  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  and  bequeathed  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  university:  the  annual  income 
from  the  endowment  is  £800  to  £900.  His  will,  containing 
400  pages  folio,  with  nine  codicils,  provides  for  founding 
two  divinity  scholarships  in  St.  John’s  College,  the  Hul- 
sean  prize,  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate  (in  1860, 
changed  into  the  Hulsean  Professorship  of  Divinity),  and 
that  of  Hulsean  Lecturer  or  Christian  Preacher.  The  first 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  1820;  the  number  was 
originally  20.  The  -lecturer,  appointed  annually,  must  de¬ 
liver  four  lectures  before  the  university.  Of  the  annual 
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income  eight-tenths  go  to  the  professorships;  the  re 
maincler  is  divided  between  the  lectureships  and  the  prize. 

HUM,  n.  hum  [Ger.  hummen;  Dut.  hommelen,  to  hum 
or  buzz  as  a  bee — from  direct  imitation :  L.  bornbus;  Gr. 
bombos,  a  humming] :  the  noise  of  bees  or  other  insects; 
a  low  confused  noise;  formerly  an  expression  of  applause. 
Hum,  int.  [Ieel.  hvums,  the  hissing  of  a  suppressed  utter¬ 
ance]  :  a  sound  implying  doubt  and  hesitation :  V.  to  utter 
sounds  like  bees;  to  sing  without  words  in  a  low  or  under¬ 
tone;  to  utter  low  sounds  expressive  of  indignation;  in 
OE.,  to  flatter;  to  cajole  [Port,  zumbir,  to  buzz;  zoinbar , 
to  joke].  Hum'ming,  imp.  Hummed,  pp.  humd.  Hum'- 
mer,  n.  -mer,  one  who  hums;  in  OE*,  an  applauder. 
Humble-bee,  which  see.  Hums  and  haws,  a  suppressed 
utterance  with  stammering,  indicating  that  the  person  is 
at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Humdrum,  n.  what  goes  on  in  a 
humming,  drumming,  droning  way:  Adj.  monotonous; 
commonplace;  stupid.  Humming,  n.  hum'ming,  the  sound 
of  bees.  Humming-bird,  see  below. 

HUMAN,  a.  hu'mdn  [L.  humdnus,  human — from  homo, 
man:  F.  humain]  :  of  or  pertaining  to  mankind;  having 
the  qualities  or  nature  of  man.  Hu'manly,  ad.  -li,  after 
the  manner  of  men.  Humanity,  n.  -mdn'i-ti  [F.  humanite 
■ — from  L.  human'itas ]  :  the  quality  of  being  human;  the 
peculiar  nature  of  man;  the  human  race;  benevolence; 
tenderness;  mental  cultivation  befitting  man;  in  Scot. 
Vniv.,  one  of  the  humanities,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  and  grammatical  studies,  the  acquisition  of  which 
is  supposed  to  humanize  or  polish  the  mind — now  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  Latin  language  (see  Humanists).  Hu¬ 
mane,  a.  hu-man',  kind;  tender,  and  compassionate;  hav¬ 
ing  the  feelings  proper  to  man.  Humane'ly,  ad.  - li . 
Hu'manize,  v.  -iz,  to  soften;  to  render  kind  and  tender; 
to  make  civilized.  Hu'maniz'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  investing 
with  the  character  of  civilized  man;  softening.  Hu'man- 
kind,  the  race  of  man;  the  human  species.  Human'ita'- 
rian,  n.  -td'rl-dn  (see  below). 

HUMANISTS,  hu'man-ists  [Lat.  literce  humaniores, 
polite  letters — whence  the  title  Humanity  for  the  profes¬ 
sorship  of  Latin  in  Scottish  universities] :  name  assumed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  by  the  party  who  culti¬ 
vated  classical  literature  especially,  as  the  most  valuable 
instrument  of  education,  in  opposition  to  those  who  clung 
to  the  ancient  methods  of  the  Scholastics  (q.v.).  Later, 
the  name  became  a  word  of  reproach  for  those  who,  in 
the  18th  c.,  showed  a  blind  zeal  for  the  classics  as  the 
sole  educational  subject;  opposing  the  Philanthropists 
(see  Philanthropy),  who  asserted  the  value  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  modern  languages,  and  history.  The  name 
is  often  given  to  the  foremost  scholars  from  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  onward,  such  as  Hutten  (q.v.),  etc. 

HUMANITARIANS,  hu-mdn-i-ta'ri-ans :  designation 
of  anti-Trinitarians,  who  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  man, 
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and  refuse  to  ascribe  to  him  any  supernatural  character, 
whether  of  origin  or  of  nature.  The  earliest  assertors  of 
the  purely  Humanitarian  theory  are  Theodotus  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  and  Artemon,  in  the  2d  c.  (see  Unitarian).  The 
name  Humanitarians  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
disciples  of  St.  Simon,  and  in  general  to  those  who  look 
to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  as  their  great  moral 
and  social  dogma;  also  to  those  who,  from  over-philan¬ 
thropy,  object  to  severe  legal  measures,  such  as  capital 
punishment,  etc.  For  the  religion  of  Humanity,  see 
Positivism. 

HUMATE,.  n.  hfi'mat  [L.  humus,  the  ground] :  a  com¬ 
pound  of  humic  acid  with  a  base. 

HUMBER,  hum'ber:  continuation  and  estuary  of  the 
river  Ouse  (q.v.). 

HUMBERT,  hum'bert,  I.,  King  of  Italy:  b.  1844,  Mar. 
14;  son  of  Victor  Emanuel,  at  whose  death  he  succeeded 
vo  the  throne  1878,  Jan.  9.  He  accompanied  his  father 
during  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  was  active  in  the 
movement  for  the  unification  of  Italy  after  the  struggles 
of  1859,  was  conspicuous  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  took  the  field  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
as  lieut.gen.  commanding  a  div.  in  Gen.  Cialdini’s  army, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Custozza  1866, 
June.  He  married  his  cousin,  Princess  Margherita  of 
Savoy,  1868,  Apr.  22.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  1870,  France  withdrew  its  garrison  from 
Rome,  and  the  Italian  troops,  taking  immediate  posses¬ 
sion,  completed  the  unification  of  the  kingdom.  Within  a 
year  after  his  ascension  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassi¬ 
nate  him  in  Naples,  but  he  escaped  unharmed.  Both 
Humbert  and  his  queen  have  made  themselves  very  pop¬ 
ular  through  Italy,  particularly  by  their  courageous  visits 
to  scenes  of  epidemics,  floods,  and  other  disasters.  They 
have  one  child,  Victor  Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  b. 
1869,  Nov.  11,  and  betrothed  to  a  sister  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany  1889.  Humbert  visited  the  emperor  of 
Austria  1881,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  1889,  May; 
effected  a  triple  alliance  between  those  empires  and  his 
kingdom,  and  secured  the  adhesion  of  Turkey  thereto  as 
a  protective  measure  against  future  Russian  movements 
1889,  July  20.  He  was  assassinated  in  Monza  1900, 
July  29. 

HUMBERT,  Jean  Joseph  Amable:  1755,  Nov.  25 — 
1823,  Feb.;  b.  Rouvray,  France:  soldier.  He  enlisted  in 
the  French  army  1789,  became  maj.gen.  1794  and  lieut. 
gen.  1798,  commanded  the  French  army  sent  to  Ireland 
and  surrendered  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  went  to  San  Do¬ 
mingo  as  commander  of  a  div.  of  the  French  army  1802, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Port  au  Prince  and  subse¬ 
quently  exiled  for  avowing  republican  principles,  re¬ 
moved  to  New  Orleans,  and,  excepting  a  service  in 
Mexico,  was  employed  till  his  death  as  a  teacher. 


HUMBERT  SWINDLE-HUMBLE-BEE. 

HUMBERT  SWINDLE,  The:  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  extensive  frauds  on  record,  perpetrated  by  a  Mme. 
Humbert,  of  Paris,  with  the  aid  of  various  accomplices. 
It  was  alleged  by  Mme.  Humbert  that  a  certain  Robert 
Henry  Crawford,  American  millionaire,  had  left  to  her 
his  fortune  of  $20,000,000.  A  subsequent  will  divided 
the  estate  between  her  younger  sister,  Marie  Daurignac, 
and  Henry  and  Robert  Crawford,  nephews  of  the  tes¬ 
tator,  while  a  third  document  bound  the  heirs  to  the 
preservation  of  the  title-deeds  and  securities,  and  placed 
these  in  the  keeping  of  M.  and  Mme.  Humbert  until 
Marie  should  attain  her  majority.  Without  examination 
the  alleged  title-deeds  and  securities  were  deposited  and 
sealed  in  a  safe  by  the  authorities.  On  this  wholly 
fictitious  basis  Mme.  Humbert  obtained  extensive  loans. 
She  is  thought  to  have  netted  $10,000,000,  while  the 
amount  of  notes  in  the  form  of  original  loans  and  re¬ 
newals  equaled  $140,000,000.  The  fraud  was  at  last  dis¬ 
covered,  and  Mme.  Humbert  and  other  parties  to  it  were 
tried  and  condemned. 

HUMBLE,  a.  hum'bl  [P.  humble — from  L.  humilis, 
lowly,  mean — from  humus,  the  ground]:  lowly;  modest; 
meek;  poor,  as  in  humble  circumstances;  low,  as  opposed 
to  high  or  great:  V.  to  bring  down;  to  reduce  low;  to 
subdue;  to  degrade;  to  mortify.  Hum'bling,  imp.  -bling : 
N.  humiliation;  abatement  of  pride.  Humbled,  pp.  hum'- 
bld.  Hum'bly,  ad.  - bli ,  in  a  humble  manner;  without 
pride;  modestly.  Hum'bleness,  n.  -bl-nes.  Hum'blingly, 
ad.  -bling-U.— Syn.  of  ‘humble,  v.’:  to  abase;  lower; 
depress;  disgrace;  humiliate;  dishonor;  sink;  crush;  break. 

HUMBLE-BEE,  n.  hum'bl-be  [Dut.  hommelen,  to  hum : 
Ger.  hummel,  a  humble-bee  (see  Hum)],  (Bombus) : 
genus  of  social  bees  (see  Bee),  having  a  thick  and  very 
hairy  body,  the  hairs  often  arranged  in  colored  bands; 
and  also  differing  from  the  honey-bees  in  having  the 
tibias  of  the  hinder-legs  terminated  by  two  spines.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  from  the  equator  to  the  utmost  polar  limits 
of  vegetation,  but  they  seem  to  abound  most  in  temperate 
climates.  A  large  species  is  the  common  humble-bee  (B. 
terrestris ),  the  Bumbee  (boom-bee)  of  the  Scotch;  it  is 
black,  with  a  yellow  ring  before  the  wings,  and  another 
on  the  abdomen,  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  white.  Another 
of  the  largest  species  is  the  Red-tailed  Bee  ( B .  lapi- 
danus ),  and  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  the  yellow  and 
orange  Moss-bee  (£.  muscorum),  the  Foggie  of  the 
Scotch.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  are  much  larger 
than  those  in  temperate  climates. 

Humble-bees  do  not  form  communities  so  large  as  those 
of  honey-bees;  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
occupying  one  nest  and  in  some  species  not  more  than  50 
or  60.  The  females  are  much  less  prolific  than  those  of 
honey-bees.  The  community  is  dissolved  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  males  and  workers  die,  and  only  females 
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Temam  in  a  torpid  state — among  moss,  in  rotten  wood,  or 
in  some  other  situation  where  they  may  enjoy  protection 
from  the  frost,  and  concealment  from  enemies — to  per¬ 
petuate  the  race  by  founding  new  communities  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  The  nests  of  some  species,  as  B.  terres- 
tris,  are  in  holes  in  the  ground,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  floored  with  leaves,  and  lined  with  wax,  and  often 
entered  by  a  winding  passage.  Others,  as  B.  lapidarius, 
make  their  waxen  nests  among  stones;  while  others  still, 
as  B.  muscorum,  make  them  among  moss,  which  they  mix 
and  join  with  wax.  The  nests  are  enlarged  as  the  com¬ 
munity  increases.  Some  of  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
balls  of  mingled  pollen  and  honey,  on  which  the  larvae 
feed,  one  ball  containing  several  larvae;  afterward,  eggs 
are  deposited  also  in  waxen  cells.  Workers  are  chiefly 
produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  males  and 
perfect  females  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  The  females  are 
larger  than  the  males  and  workers.  Humble-bees  differ 
from  honey-bees  in  their  females  existing  together  in  the 
same  community  without  seeking  to  destroy  one  another. 
There  is  among  them  nothing  analogous  to  swarming. 
Their  combs  have  not  the  beautiful  regularity  of  struc¬ 
ture  which  characterizes  those  of  honey-bees;  but  cells  of 
comparatively  coarse  appearance  are  clustered  together, 
with  silken  cocoons  of  pupae,  balls  of  the  kind  .above 
noticed,  and  open  cells  or  pots  filled  with  honey,  the  fre¬ 
quent  prize  of  school-boys  and  youthful  haymakers,  who 
know  well  how  to  open  and  plunder  the  humble-bee’s 
nest.  Many  animals  also  are  expert  in  this,  as  badgers, 
foxes,  rats,  etc.,  which,  however,  devour  the  brood  as  well 
as  the  honey.  The  researches  of  Darwin,  Muller,  and 
others  have  shown  that  humble-bees  render  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  service  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  the  agents  in 
plant-fertilization. 

HUMBLES,  or  Umbles,  n.  plu.  um'blz  [F.  nombles ] : 
the  entrails  of  a  deer;  generally  the  entrails  and  inferior 
parts  of  any  beast:  also  spelled  nombles  and  numbles. 
Humble-pie,  n.  um’bl-pl,  as  in  the  phrase,  ‘to  eat  bumble- 
pie,  or  umble-pie,’  to  eat  one’s  own  words;  to  be  obliged 
to  act  -in  a  very  humiliating  way — that  is,  to  stoop,  as  it 
were,  to  eat  a  pie  made  of  umbles. 

HUMBOLDT,  hum'bolt,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alex¬ 
ander,  Baron  von:  one  of  the  greatest  of  naturalists, 
who  has  contributed  more  than  any  man  of  modern  times 
to  the  progress  of  several  departments  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence:  1769,  Sep.  14 — 1859,  May  6;  b.  Berlin.  His  father, 
who  died  when  Humboldt  was  not  quite  ten  years  of  age, 
was  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  Berlin,  and 
Gottingen.  His  love  of  natural  history  was  manifest  at 
this  period;  and  during  his  residence  at  Gottingen  (1789- 
90),  he  made  visits  of  scientific  exploration  to  the  Harz 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his 
first  publication,  On  the  Basalts  of  the  Bbine,  etc.  In  the 
spring  and  summer,  1790,  he  accompanied  George  Forster 
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in  a  tour  through  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and 
France.  1791,  June,  he  entered  the  Mining  Acad,  at 
Freiberg,  where  he  had  private  instruction  from  Werner. 
His  eight  months’  residence  here  led  to  the  publication 
of  his  Flora  Subterranea  Fribergensis  et  Aphorismi  ex 
Physiologia  Chemica  Plantarum  (Berlin  1793).  He  was 
afterward  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  mining  dept.,  and 
spent  some  years  in  this  capacity,  chiefly  at  the  Fich-‘ 
telgebirge,  Upper  Franconia.  His  researches  resulted  in 
a  work  ‘On  the  Irritability  of  the  Muscular  and  Nervous 
Fibres,  with  Conjectures  regarding  the  Chemical  Process 
of  Life  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  World’  ( TJeber  die 
Gereizte,  etc.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1797-99). 

The  desire  of  visiting  tropical  countries,  however,  led 
him  to  resign  his  office,  and  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
nature.  He  spent  three  months  at  Jena,  where  he  w*as  the 
intimate  associate  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  studied 
anatomy  under  Loder.  At  Paris,  he  contracted  a  friend' 
ship  with  a  distinguished  young  botanist,  Aime  Bonpland 
(q.v.),  afterward  his  companion  in  many  and  various 
scenes.  Some  time  afterward  he  obtained  permission  from 
the  Spanish  government  to  visit  all  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments  in  America  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  every  addi¬ 
tional  favor  which  could  promote  his  researches  in  the 
various  departments  of  natural  science.  He  sailed  from 
Corunna,  with  Bonpland,  1799,  June  5.  They  visited 
Teneriffe,  ascended  the  Peak,  and  made  many  scientific 
observations.  July  16,  they  arrived  at  Cumana  in  S. 
America,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  explored  a  vast 
territory  in  Venezuela,  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

They  travelled  through  tracts  of  the  earth  rich  in  all 
that  could  interest  the  scientific  observer,  and  till  then 
never  scientifically  described.  They  explored  the  regions 
of  South  America  watered  by  the  Orinoco  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Bio  Negro,  fully  tracing  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon;  then  returned  to  the 
coast  and  sailed  for  Cuba,  where  they  remained  some 
months.  Leaving  Cuba  in  1801,  they  returned  to  the 
South  American  continent,  sailed  up  the  Magdalena  as 
far  as  they  could,  pursued  their  route  by  land  to  Popayan 
and  Quito,  and  thence  as  far  south  as  Lima,  crossing 
the  Andes  five  times;  from  Lima  they  sailed  to  Guaya¬ 
quil,  and  thence  to  Acapulco,  Mexico  (1803,  Jan.).  Some 
months  were  spent  in  Mexico  and  in  a  visit  to  the 
United  States;  and  in  1804,  Jan.,  they  set  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  taking  Cuba  again  on  their  way.  In  1804,  Aug.  3, 
they  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  bringing  with  them,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labors,  an  immense  mass  of  fresh  knowledge 
in  geography,  geology,  climatology,  meteorology,  botany, 
zoology,  and  every  branch  of  natural  science,  as  well  as 
in  ethnology  and  political  statistics. 

Humboldt  resided  in  Paris  till  1805,  Mar.,  occupied  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  collections  and  manuscripts,  and 
with  Gay-Lussac,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  polytechnic 
school,  in  experiments  on  the  chemical  constitution  of 
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the  atmosphere.  Having  visited  Italy,  and  returned  to 
Berlin,  he  accompanied  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  1807  on 
a  political  mission  to  France,  and  obtained  leave  from 
the  govt,  of  his  own  country  to  remain  there  with  a  view 
to  procuring  the  scientific  co-operation  necessary  for  the 
publication  of  his  travels  and  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
vast  mass  of  scientific  materials  which  he  had  collected— 
for  which  the  disturbed  state  of  Germany  at  that  time  did 
not  allow  proper  opportunity.  To  this  task  he  had  allotted 
in  anticipation  two  years:  it  extended  to  more  than  20  years, 
and  was  then  incomplete.  H.  from  the  beginning  of  his 
residence  in  Paris  was,  next  to  Napoleon,  the  most  famous 
man  in  Europe.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  till  1827. 
His  great  work,  embodying  the  chief  results  of  his  travels, 
appeared  1807-17  in  two  forms,  folio  and  quarto,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  29  vols.  and  containing  1,425  copper-plates.  The 
wish  of  the  king  that  he  should  reside  in  his  native  country 
was  gratified  1827,  when  H.  proceeded  to  Berlin;  and 
there,  in  the  winter  of  1827-8,  he  gave  lectures  on  the 
Cosmos,  or  physical  universe. 

In  1829,  H.  again  became  a  traveller.  Emperor  Nicholas 
Then  sending  out  a  well-appointed  expedition  to  n.  Asia, 
to  explore  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  the  Chinese 
Dsongarei,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  this  expedition,  H. 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  friends,  Ehrenberg  and  Gus- 
tavus  Rose.  Its  principal  results  were  the  scientific  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  beds  which  produce  gold  and  platina,  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  in  an  extra-tropical  region,  the  as¬ 
tronomical  determination  of  positions,  magnetic  observa¬ 
tions,  and  geological  and  botanical  collections.  The  whole 
journey  occupied  nine  months,  and  extended  to  2,820  miles. 
It  is  described  in  Rose’s  ‘  Mineralogical  and  Geological 
Travels  to  the  Ural,  the  Altai,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  (Min- 
eralogisch-geognostischer  Reise,  etc.,  2  vols.,  Berlin  1837-42), 
and  in  H.’s  Asie  Centrale,  Recherches  sur  les  Chainesde  Mon¬ 
tagues  et  la  Climatologie  compares  (3  vols1,  Paris  1843).  This 
expedition  led  to  much  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth’s  magnetism,  through  the  adoption  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia  of  H.  ’s  proposal  ! or  the  establishment  of  magnetic 
and  meteorological  stations  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin; 
followed,  on  H.’s  application  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  the 
establishment  of  similar  stations  in  the  s.  hemisphere 

The  political  changes  of  the  year  1830  led  to  H.’s  employ¬ 
ment  in  political  services.  He  had  been  long  on  frieudly 
terms  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Orleans;  therefore, 
after  Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  French  throne,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  carry  to  Paris  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  was  during  the  ensuing 
12  years,  frequently  sent  to  Paris  to  reside  for  four  or  five 
months.  He  accompanied  the  king  of  Prussia  also  in  visits 
to  England,  Denmark,  etc.  During  this  time,  he  published 
Examen  Critique  de  la  Qeographie  du  Nouveau  Continent  (5 
vols.,  Par.  1835-38). 

H.  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life  (what  he  used  to 
call  his  ‘  improbable  years  ’)  at  Berlin,  where  he  occupied 
a  high  position  at  the  Prussian  court.  His  last  great  work. 
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Cosmos  (4  vols.  Stuttg.  1845-58),  has  been  unanimously 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  works  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  exhibiting  in  most  lucid  arrangement  many  prin¬ 
cipal  facts  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other.  It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages 
in  which  a  book  of  science  is  required.  The  germ  of  the 
work  was  the  author’s  Views  of  Nature  (Ansichten  der 
Natur,  Stuttg.  1808). 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  H.’s  contributions 
to  science.  The  geography  of  Spanish  America  was  little 
known  previous  to  his  travels  there,  during  which  he  as¬ 
tronomically  determined  more  than  700  positions;  and  he 
bestowed  much  labor  on  the  preparation  of  the  maps  in 
which  his  discoveries  were  exhibited.  His  barometrical 
observations  were  likewise  very  numerous,  as  well  as  his 
observations  on  all  points  connected  with  meteorology. 
To  him  are  due  the  most  important  generalizations  concern¬ 
ing  magnetism  and  climate,  some  results  of  which  are  seen 
in  the  isothermal  and  other  lines  on  our  maps. 

Among  his  botanical  works,  that  on  the  geography  of 
plants,  De  Distributione  Geographicd  Plantarum  secundum 
Cceli  Temperiem  et  AUitudinem  Montium  (Paris  1817),  must 
be  reckoned  the  most  important.  It  was  preceded  by  an 
Essai  sur  la  Geographie  des  Plantes  (Paris  1805).  The  bo¬ 
tanical  discoveries  made  by  himself  and  Bonpland  in  their 
American  travels  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  number  of 
works  by  H.  and  Kunth,  published  at  Paris  1809-34.  He 
gave  to  the  world  also  his  observations,  many  of  them 
most  valuable,  which  were  made  at  the  same  time,  in 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy;  and  in  a  magnificent 
vol. ,  Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  Monuments  des  Peuples  Indigenes 
de  V Amerique,  he  directed  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the 
monuments  of  a  little  known  antiquity  in  America,  and 
showed  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  combining  ar¬ 
tistic  beauty  with  scientific  accuracy.  He  published,  1823 
Essai  Geognostique  sur  le  Gisement  des  Roches  dans  les  deux 
Hemispheres  (Paris);  and  1831,  Fragments  de  Geologie  et  Cli- 
matologie  Asiatique  (2  vols.  Paris).  In  1811,  he  produced  a 
work  on  political  economy,  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume 
de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne  (2  vols.).  He  obtained  distinction 
also  by  his  labors  in  the  determination  of  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  by  his  observations  on  electrical  cels,  and  on 
the  respiration  of  fishes  and  young  crocodiles.  See  the 
great  biographical  work,  edited  by  Brulins,  Alexander  von 
II,  Eine  wissenschaftliche  Biographie  (1872;  Eng.  transl. 
1872). 

HUMBOLDT,  Karl  Wilhelm,  Baron  von:  eminent  as 
statesman,  and  for  his  works  in  philology,  aesthetics,  and 
general  literature:  1767,  June  22 — 1835,  Apr.  8;  b.  Pots¬ 
dam;  elder  bro.  of  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von  H. 
He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  and 
Gottingen.  He  eagerly  studied  antiquities,  aesthetics,  and 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  well  as  law,  to  which  he  pro¬ 
fessedly  applied  himself.  After  travelling  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  he  acquired  the  rank  of  coun¬ 
selor  of  legation,  but  showed  little  inclination  for  official 
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employment,  and  in  1791  married,  and  for  some  years 
resided  chiefly  on. his  wife’s  estate  in  Thuringia,  and  after¬ 
ward  in  Jena,  associating  most  intimately  with  Schiller, 
and  devoting  himself  to  poetry  and  other  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  pursuits.  A  valuable  memorial  of  his  friendship 
with  Schiller  is  the  correspondence  between  them  {Brief- 
weclisel  zwischen  Schiller  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Stuttg. 
und  Tub.  1830),  published  by  him  after  Schiller’s  death. 
1797-99,  H.  resided  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in  Spain; 
and  1801  became  Prussian  resident  at  Rome,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  number  of  years,  in  this  capacity,  and  in 
that  of  minister-plenipotentiary,  a  most  generous  patron  of 
young  artists  and  men  of  science.  From  Rome  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country,  to  fill  the  high  place  of  first 
minister  of  public  instruction,  in  which  capacity  he  did 
much  to  promote  education  in  Prussia.  The  Berlin  Univ. 
owned  its  existence  to  him.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Vienna 
as  minister-plenipotentiary,  and  from  this  time  he  took 
part  in  all  the  most  important  political  affairs  in  which  his 
country  was  concerned.  After  1819  he  resided  chiefly  at 
Tegel,  where  he  laid  out  fine  pleasure-grounds,  and  formed 
a  noble  collection  of  sculptures  by  the  greatest  masters. 

His  earliest  literary  works  were  collected  by  himself  under 
the  title  ‘ ^Esthetic  Essays  ’  [jEsthetische  Versuche,  Brunswick 
1799).  His  ‘  Collected  Works  ’  appeared  at  Berlin  (7  vols. 
1841-52).  H.  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
and  assiduity  to  the  study  of  philology,  and  produced 
several  works  on  the  Basque  tongue,  and  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Spain— the  languages  of  the  East,  and  various  questions 
connected  with  Oriental  literature,  and  the  languages  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  One  of  his  most  important  works 
is  that  ‘On  the  Kawi  Language  in  the  Islands  of  Java’ 

( JJeber  die  Kawisprache,  etc.,  3  vols.,  Berlin  1836-40),  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  by  Edward  Buschmann;  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  which,  On  the  Variety  of  Structure  in  Human 
Speech,  etc.,  and  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  progress 
of  mankind,  may  be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  science 
of  philology,  and  has  given  occasion  to  many  further  re¬ 
searches  and  publications.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  s  Brief e 
an  eine  Freundin  (‘Letters  to  a  Lady  Friend,’  1847;  Eng. 
transl.,  1849),  show  his  character  in  a  most  pure  ana 
amiable  light.  See  the  admirable  biography  by  Haym 
11856). 

HUM'BOLDT  River:  in  the  n.-western  part  of  Ne¬ 
vada:  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams  which  rise  on 
the  w  side  of  the  Humboldt  Mountains.  It  is  a  small  and 
rapid  stream,  350  m.  in  length,  unnavigable  even  for 
canoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter,  and 
after  a  westerly  course,  falls  into  a  lake  40  m.  m  circum¬ 
ference,  known  as  the  Sink  of  Humboldt’s  river,  which 
has  no  outlet.  The  banks  are  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs 
and  the  region  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  the  most 
barren  in  Utah.  The  Pacific  railroad,  traversing  the 
United  States  from  e.  to  w.,  runs  through  the  valley  ot 
the  Humboldt. 
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HUMBOLDTINE,  n.  hum'bol-tm  [after  Humboldt]: 
a  mineral  occurring  in  yellowish  capillary  crystals  in  the 
brown-coal  of  Germany;  oxalite  or  natural  ferrous  oxalate. 
Hum'boldtite,  n.  -tit,  datholite  or  native  borate  of  lime. 

HUMBUG,  n.  hum'bug  [O.E.  hum ,  to  impose  on,  and 
bug ,  an  object  of  dread — probably  only  originating  in 
slang,  as  from  hum  and  buzz  (see  Bug)]  :  an  imposition 
or  trick  played  off  under  fair  pretenses;  a  piece  of  trick¬ 
ery;  a  hoax;  an  unreliable  person;  a  deceiver;  an  im¬ 
poster:  V.  to  impose  upon;  to  cheat;  to  play  off  an 
imposition.  Hum'bugging,  imp.  Hum'bugged,  pp.  -bugd. 
Hum'bugger,  n.  one  who  humbugs. 

HUMDRUM.  See  under  Hum. 

HUME,  hum ,  David:  philosopher  and  historian:  1711, 
Apr.  26  (O.S.) — 1776,  Aug.  25;  b.  Edinburgh;  son  of 
Joseph  Hume,  or  Home,  who  was  a  scion  of  the  noble 
house  of  Home  of  Douglas,  and  laird  or  proprietor  of 
the  state  of  Ninewells  in  Berwickshire.  David,  being  the 
younger  son,  had  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  no  assist¬ 
ance  other  than  an  education  and  the  influence  of  his 
respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at  home  and  at  the 
college  of  Edinburgh.  At  23  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
France,  and  lived  in  La  Fleche,  where  he  describes  him¬ 
self  as  wandering  about  in  solitude,  and  dreaming  the 
dream  of  .his  philosophy.  In  1739-40,  he  published  A 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  In  this  he  developed  the 
empirical  philosophy  of  Locke  (q.v.)  and  Berkeley  (q.v.) 
to  its  extreme  logical  consequences.  Starting  from  the 
premise  that  all  knowdedge  originates  in  impressions 
received  from  the  senses,  and  ideas  which  are  the  copies 
of  these  impressions,  he  attempted  to  show  that  all  the 
ideas  which  we  have  are  due  to  a  combination  or  associa¬ 
tion  of  impressions  and  ideas  with  one  another.  His  posi¬ 
tion  is  thus  skepticism,  and  denies  the  possibility  of  any 
abstract  knowledge  at  all  (except  in  mathematics).  It 
thus  excludes  the  possibility  of  our  having  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cause  and  effect,  the  self,  substance,  and  God, 
and  limits  us  to  what  we  actually  experience  through  the 
senses.  Revolutionary  as  these  doctrines  were,  the  book 
attracted  little  attention  at  the  time,  on  account,  as 
Hume  thought,  of  the  rather  hasty  and  unfinished  style 
in  which  it  was  written. 

Accordingly,  in  1747  he  published  his  Enquiry  Con¬ 
cerning  Human  Understanding ,  and  in  1751  the  Enquiry 
Concerning  Morals.  These  works  are  written  in  a  much 
more  readable  style  than  the  Treatise ,  and  in  them  Hume 
avoids  the  more  abstruse  points,  and  softens  some  of  the 
more  repulsive  ethical  features  of  the  earlier  work,  and 
discusses  some  of  the  consequences  of  his  doctrine  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  public  attention  (such  as  his  famous 
attacks  upon  miracles,  Providence,  and  a  future  life). 

After  a  few  years  these  works  called  forth  strenuous 
replies  from  the  theologians,  who  found  to  their  conster- 
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nation,  that  they  were  unable  to  answer  them  in  the  light 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  day.  A  complete  reconstruction 
in  philosophy  had  first  to  take  place.  A  generation  of 
extreme  philosophical  activity  and  productiveness  fol¬ 
lowed,  marked  in  Great  Britain  by  the  rise  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  School,  and  in  Germany  by  the  critical  philosophy 
of  Kant. 

Hume’s  work  in  philosophy  was  almost  wholly  destruc¬ 
tive.  In  developing  18th  c.  empiricism  (q.v.)  to  its  log¬ 
ical  conclusions,  he  fell  into  various  absurdities,  many  of 
which  he  admitted  with  astonishing  candor.  Perhaps  no 
other  philosopher  has  ever  been  so  calm  and  open  minded, 
ready  even  to  point  out  the  faults  in  his  own  system,  and 
so  willing  to  allow  his  arguments  to  rest  upon  their 
merits.  His  analysis  is  always  wonderfully  acute,  and  he 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  of  British 
philosophers.  He  certainly  set  the  philosophical  world  to 
thinking  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  some  trace  the  rise  of  modern  positivism  (q.v.)  and 
utilitarianism  (q.v.)  to  Hume.  In  his  35th  year,  he  had 
unsuccessfully  competed  for  the  chair  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  this  period  we  find  him 
unsuccessful  also  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  chair  of 
logic  in  Glasgow.  Next  year,  1752,  appeared  his  Political 
Discourses.  Here,  again,  he  made  an  era  in  literature, 
for  in  this  little  work  he  announced  those  principles  of 
political  economy  comprehending  the  doctrine  of  free- 
trade,  which  it  fell  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  more  fully 
and  comprehensively  to  develop.  He  was  appointed  at 
this  time  keeper  of  the  Advocates’  Library,  with  a  very 
small  salary,  which  he  gave  to  a  charitable  purpose.  It 
was  here  that,  surrounded  with  books,  he  formed  the 
design  of  writing  the  history  of  England.  In  1754,  he 
issued  a  quarto  vol.  of  History  of  the  Stuarts,  containing 
the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I.,  and  presently 
completed  this  portion  of  the  work  in  a  second  vol., 
bringing  it  down  to  the  Revolution.  He  then  went  back¬ 
ward  through  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  completed  the 
work  from  the  Roman  period  downward,  1762.  While  so 
employed,  he  published  Four  Dissertations:  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion ;  of  the  Passions;  of  Tragedy;  of 
the  Standard  of  Taste  (1757).  Two  other  dissertations, 
intended  to  accompany  these,  were  cancelled  by  him 
after  they  were  printed — they  are  On  Suicide  and  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  were  subsequently  printed 
in  his  works. 

In  1763,  he  went  to  France  as  see.  to  Lord  Hertford’s 
embassy;  here  he  was  in  his  element,  and  found  fame  at 
last.  He  became  familiar  with  the  brilliant  wits  and 
savants  of  the  Parisian  circle — with  Turgot,  D’Alembert, 
Helvetius,  Holbach,  Diderot,  Button,  Malesherbes,  Crebil- 
lon,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  with  the  no  less  eminent 
women,  De  Boulfiers,  Page  de  Boccage,  Geofrin,  Du 
Detfand,  and  L’Espinasse.  His  sojourn  in  Paris  was 
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various  construction  are  attached  to  threshing-machines, 
in  all  of  which  blunt  knives  are  made  to  pass  frequently 
through  the  grain. 

HUMMING-BIRD,  hum'ing-berd  ( Trochilus ) :  Lin- 
ngean  genus  of  birds,  now  constituting  a  family,  Tro- 
chilidce,  of  order  Insessores,  tribe  Tenuirostres.  The 
species  are  numerous,  more  than  300  being  known,  while 
new  ones  are  continually  being  discovered.  They  are 
found  only  in  America  and  its  islands,  though  repre¬ 
sented,  both  in  habits  and  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  by 
the  Sun-birds  (q.v.)  of  eastern  tropical  regions.  Most  of 
them  are  tropical,  though  a  few  species  are  summer 
visitants  of  the  colder  parts  of  America,  seldom,  how¬ 
ever,  beyond  lat.  57°  n.;  while  some  of  those  found  only 
within  the  tropics  inhabit  elevated  mountainous  tracts, 
even  to  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow.  The  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  humming-birds,  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  they  dart  through  the  air,  their  hovering  above  the 
flowers  from  which  they  obtain  their  food,  with  humming 
sound  of  wings,  which  move  so  quickly  as  to  be  indis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  or,  ‘like  a  mist,’  have  attracted  admiration 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  The  diminutive  size  of 
almost  all — some  of  them  being  the  smallest  of  birds, 
and  if  stripped  of  their  feathers,  not  larger  than  a 
humble-bee — has  further  rendered  them  objects  of  in¬ 
terest,  while  the  plumage  of  the  different  species  exhibits 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms,  as  well  as  of  colors, 
in  crests,  neck-tufts,  leg-tufts  and  many  an  extraordinary 
development  of  tail. 

They  have  slender  bills  which  are  also  generally  long, 
and  in  some  extremely  so,  the  form  of  the  bill  showing 
wonderful  adaptation  to  the  kind  of  flowers  from  which 
the  bird  obtains  its  food — straight  in  some,  curved  in 
others.  They  do  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  feed  on 
honey  alone,  but  largely,  some  perhaps  chiefly,  on  insects, 
not  rejecting  spiders;  and  they  often  snatch  away  the 
insects  entangled  in  spiders’  webs.  The  lower  mandible 
fits  into  the  upper,  and  the  bill  is  thus  adapted  as  a  tube 
for  sucking,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  seizing  small  insects 
within  the  recesses  of  flowers,  the  tongue  also  is  a  very 
efficient  organ.  The  tongue  is  very  long,  and  capable  of 
being  darted  out  to  a  still  greater  .length;  the  bone  of 
the  tongue  ( hyoid  bone )  being  much  elongated,  and  its 
branches  passing  round  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  where  they  meet  in  a  point  before  the  line  of  the 
eyes.  The  tongue  itself  consists  of  two  filaments,  joined 
together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  at  the  tip.  The  wings  are  very  long  and  powerful, 
the  first  quill-feather  the  longest,  the  rest  shorter  in  suc¬ 
cession.  They  construct  their  nest  with  nice  art,  gen¬ 
erally  of  lichens  and  fibrous  substances  such  as  cotton: 
they  lay  no  more  than  two  eggs.  They  are  very  bold  in 
defense  of  their  nests  and  young,  and  are  said  to  strike 
fearlessly  with  their  needle-like  bills  at  the  eyes  of  birds 
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of  prey,  which  they  far  surpass  in  agility  and  rapidity  of 
flight.  They  have  indeed  remarkable  pugnacity.  They 
are  easily  tamed  and  rendered  familiar,  and  have  been 
known  to  return  again  in  spring,  after  a  winter  migra¬ 
tion  to  a  warmer  climate,  to  the  window  from  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  escape.  Attempts  to  keep  tamed 
humming-birds  have  generally  failed,  perhaps  through 
starvation  on  account  of  their  being  supposed  capable  of 
feeding  only  on  honey  or  syrup,  whereas  insect  food 
seems  necessary  for  them.  Attempts  made  to  take  them 
across  the  Atlantic  have,  in  most  cases,  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  Ruby-throated  humming-bird  ( Trochilus  col¬ 
umns)  is  the  only  species  found  in  the  n.  Atlantic  states. 
It  ventures  even  into  the  regions  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird  is  Gould,  whose  work  is  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated. 

HUMMOCK,  n.  hum'mok  [Norw.  hump,  a  knoll,  a 
piece  of  land] :  a  hillock  or  eminence  of  land,  as  seen 
from  the  sea  or  a  distance;  among  sailors,  a  large  mass 
of  floating  ice. 

HUMOR,  n.  hu'mer  [L.  humor,  fluid  of  any  kind, 
moisture — from  humere,  to  be  moist:  OF.  humor ;  F. 
humeur ]  :  any  moisture  or  fluid  t»f  the  body  except  the 
blood;  now  usually  restricted  to  any  moisture  of  the 
body;  certain  fluids  of  the  eye.  Hu'moral,  a.  -al,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  fluids  or  humors  of  the  body,  or  proceed- 
•  ing  from  them:  in  med.,  applied  to  that  old  doctrine 
which  ascribed  all  diseases  to  a  degenerate  or  disordered 
state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body — see  note  under  title  next 
below.  Aqueous  humor,  the  watery  matter  which  fills 
the  space  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eyeball  between  the 
cornea  and  the  iris. 

HUMOR,  n.  hu'mer  [F.  humeur — from  L.  humorem, 
fluid,  moisture  (see  Humor,  above)]:  turn  or  temper  of 
mind;  the  talent  which  perceives  and  generalizes  the 
peculiarities  of  persons  or  circumstances  in  a  witty  and 
kindly  manner;  caprice;  present  disposition;  in  OE., 
practice:  V.  to  gratify  by  yielding  to  a  particular  incli¬ 
nation  or  desire;  to  indulge.  Hu'moring,  imp.  Hu'- 
mored,  pp.  -merd.  Hu'morless,  a.  without  humor.  Hu'- 
morist,  n.  - mer-ist ,  one  who  has  a  playful  fancy  for  odd 
peculiarities  and  circumstances;  a  wag  or  droll  fellow. 
Hu'morous,  a.  -us,  fitted  to  excite  laughter;  fanciful; 
playful.  Hu'morously,  ad.  -1%.  Hu'morousness,  n.  odd¬ 
ness  of  conceit;  capriciousness.  Hu'morsome,  a.  -sum, 
odd;  peevish;  petulant.  Hu'morsomely,  ad.  -II.  Note. — 
The  terms  ‘good  humor’  and  ‘bad  humor’  are  derived  from 
the  old  ‘humoral  pathology,’  according  to  which  there 
were  four  principal  moistures  or  humors  in  the  body— 
namely,  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  blood,  on  the 
due  proportion  and  combination  of  which  the  disposition 
of  body  and  mind  depended,  and  thus  the  ‘humors  or 
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temperaments’  were  reckoned  four — viz.,  ‘choleric,  melan¬ 
cholic,  phlegmatic,  and  sanguine,’  produced  respectively 
by  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  blood:  see  Medicine, 
History  of. — Syn.  of  ‘humor,  n.’ :  moisture,  temper, 
disposition;  jocularity;  merriment;  wit;  satire;  pleas¬ 
antry;  mood;  frame;  fancy; — of  ‘humorous’:  moist; 
damp;  dewy;  humid;  capricious;  irregular;  whimsical; 
pleasant;  jocular;  jocose;  merry;  witty. 

HUMP,  n.  hump  [Dut.  hompe,  a  hunch,  a  piece  cut 
from  something — from  hompen,  to  cut  off  the  extremities 
of  a  thing:  O.Sw.  hump,  a  piece  of  land]:  the  pro¬ 
tuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back,  as  that  on  a  camel. 
Hump'back,  n.  -bale,  one  with  a  crooked  back.  Hump'- 
backed,  a.  -balct,  having  a  crooked  back. 

HUMPHREYS,  Alexander  Crombie:  an  American 
educator;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1851;  came  to  the 
United  States  1859  and  1865  obtained  an  appointment  to 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  passed  entrance  examination, 
but  was  refused  admission,  being  too  young;  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  1881,  shortly 
afterward  becoming  chief  of  the  Pintsch  Lighting  Co. 
In  1885  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  United 
Gas-  Improvement  Co.;  1892  established  the  firm  of 
Humphreys  and  Glasgow  in  London;  1894  established  the 
New  York  branch.  He  was  elected  president  of  Stevens 
Institute  1902,  June  5,  and  inaugurated  1903,  Feb.  5. 

HUMPHREYS,  hum' friz,  Andrew  Atkinson,  ll.d.  : 
1810,  Nov.  2 — 1883,  Dec.  27;  b.  Philadelphia;  soldier.  He 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  1831;  served  in  the 
Seminole  Indian  war;  resigned  his  commission  1836;  was 
employed  by  the  govt,  as  civil  engineer  the  same  year; 
reappointed  to  the  army  1838;  promoted  capt.  1848; 
maj.  1861,  Aug.;  col.,  brig.gen.  of  vols.,  and  chief  topo¬ 
graphical  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  1862, 
Apr.;  maj  .gen.  of  vols.,  and  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Meade 
1863,  July  8;  brevetted  maj  .gen.  U.S.A.  1865,  Apr.  6; 
resigned  from  the  vol.  service  1866,  Aug.  31;  appointed 
chief  of  engineers  U.S.A.  with  rank  of  brig.gen.  1866, 
Aug.  8;  and  was  retired  1879.  He  was  an  original  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Sciences,  member  of  nu¬ 
merous  learned  bodies,  author  of  several  historical  and 
technical  works,  and  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  Har¬ 
vard  Univ.,  1868. 

HUMPHREYS,  David,  ll.d.:  1752,  July— 1818,  Feb. 
21;  b.  Derby,  Conn.:  soldier  and  poet.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1771;  served  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  aide  to  Washington,  and  was  voted  by  congress  a 
sword  for  gallantry  at  Yorktown;  was  appointed  sec.  to 
the  American  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
European  powers  1784;  first  U.  S.  minister  to  Portugal 
1790,  and  minister  to  Spain  1797;  became  brig.gen.  of 
the  Conn,  veteran  vols.  1812;  and  afterward  engaged  in 
woolen  manufacture.  He  lived  with  Washington  at  Mount 
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Vernon  several  years,  and  during  and  after  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  wrote  many  stirring  and  patriotic  poems. 
He  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  Brown  Univ.  1802,  and 
Dartmouth  College  1804,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  London. 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY,  n.  hum'ti-dum'ti  [Eng.  hump,  a 
protuberance;  dump,  a  short  fat  piece]  :  a  short,  thick, 
round-shouldered  person;  a  fat  dwarf. 

HUMULIN,  n.  hu'mu-lin  [Hum' ulus  lup'ulus,  the  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  hop  plant — from  L.  humus,  the 
ground]  :  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  hop. 

HUMUS :  dark  colored,  amorphous  material  contained 
in  soils,  in  varying  proportion.  Similar  bodies  can  be 
prepared  artificially,  as  for  example,  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  certain  sugars.  Humus  has  an  acid 
reaction  and  its  presence  or  absence  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  on  the  capacity 
of  the  latter  for  holding  moisture.  The  exact  part  which 
it  plays  in  plant  economy  is  still  rather  obscure. 

HU-NAN,  hd-nan' :  province  in  the  lake  district  of 
China,  on  the  s.  side  of  Tung-ting-hu,  the  largest  lake  in 
China.  It  is  fertile,  yielding  two  crops  of  rice  annually. 
Its  mountains  yield  malachite,  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  Area, 
74,320  sq.  m.  Pop.  18,652,507. — Its  cap.  is  Chang-sha-fu, 
on  the  river  Siang. 

HUNCH,  n.  hunsh  [Dut.  hompe,  a  lump:  Norw.  hump, 
a  knoll  (see  Hump)  ] :  a  hump  or  protuberance;  a  lump 
or  thick  piece;  a  push  or  jerk,  as  with  the  elbow:  V.  to 
push  or  jostle,  as  with  the  elbow.  HunchTng,  imp. 
Hunched,  pp.  hunsht.  Hunch'back,  n.  one  with  a  lump 
on  the  back.  Hunch'backed,  a.  -balct,  having  a  crooked 
back. 

HUNDRED,  n.  a.  hun'dred  [Icel.  hundrad ;  Ger.  hun- 
dert,  a  hundred — from  Icel.  hund,  ten;  raed,  a  reckoning: 
comp.  Gr.  hekaton;  L.  centum;  W.  cant;  Gael,  ceud;  Ir. 
cead,  a  hundred] :  ten  multiplied  by  ten;  a  number  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  times  ten;  in  commerce,  a  variable  amount 
of  different  kinds  of  goods;  a  division  of  a  county  'in 
England.  Hun'dreders,  inhabitants  of  a  hundred  (q.v. 
below).  Hun'dredth,  .a.  -dredth,  the  one  part  or  division 
of  anything  divided  into  a  hundred  parts.  Hun'dredfold, 
n.  a  hundred  times  as  much.  Hun'dredweight,  n.  -wdt, 
100  or  112  lb. — contr.  into  cwt.  Hundred  days,  in  F. 
hist.,  period  1815,  Mar.  20 — June  22,  from  the  time  when 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  and  reached  Paris,  to  the 
time  when  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son. 

HUNDRED,  hun'dred,  in  English  Law:  ancient  sub¬ 
division  of  'counties,  whose  origin  is  not  clearly  settled, 
though  probably  the  name  arose  from  there  being  a  hun¬ 
dred  sureties  in  each  to  keep  the  peace.  The  hundred  was 
intermediate  between  a  parish  or  township  and  a  county 
— the  counties  in  England  being  large  in  extent  and 
population.  Between  the  hundred  and  the  county  was 
sometimes  a  further  intermediate  division,  the  trithing, 
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now  called  the  riding,  soke,  the  lathe,  or  the  rape.  In 
ancient  times,  if  a  crime  was  committed,  such  as  robbery, 
maiming  of  cattle,  burning  of  stacks,  etc.,  the  hundred 
had  to  make  it  good.  The  old  distinctions  have  now 
become  almost  obsolete.  But  the  characteristic  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  is  still  this,  that  it  has  a  constable  or  bailiff,  and 
when  any  damage  is  done  by  rioters  feloniously  destroy¬ 
ing  property,  the  individual  owner  has  his  remedy  by 
suing  the  hundred  for  the  damage.  In  order  to  secure 
this  remedy,  the  party  or  his  servant  must,  within  seven 
days,  go  before  a  justice,  and  state  on  oath  the  names 
of  the  offenders,  and  engage  to  prosecute  them.  So, 
where  there  is  no  hundred,  the  county,  or  city,  or  town, 
is  liable  in  like  manner,  and  in  all  cases  the  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  county  rate,  or  a  rate  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  rate.  In  the  n.  counties,  a  hundred  is  generally 
called  a  wrapentake,  a  term  which  probably  had  orig¬ 
inally  a  military  reference.  See  Riot. 

HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR:  the  name  given  to  the 
prolonged  struggle  between  France  and  England  which 
began  in  1337  and  ended  in  1453.  Among  the  chief  of 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  was  Edward  III.’s  claim 
to  the  French  throne,  but  the  keen  rivalry  of  the  two 
nations  rendered  conflict  inevitable.  It  lasted  during 
the  reigns  of  five  English  kings,  from  Edward  III.  to 
Henry  VI.,  and  of  five  French  kings,  from  Philip  VI.  to 
Charles  VII.,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France. 

HU'NEKER,  James  Gibbons:  American  musical  and 
dramatic  critic;  b.  Philadelphia  1860,  Jan.  31.  In  Paris 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Barili,  Ritter,  and  Dontreleau,  and 
subsequently  became  an  instructor  in  piano  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conservatory  of  New  York.  He  was  musical  and 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Recorder  in  1891-5;  of 
the  Morning  Advertiser  in  1895-7;  and  musical  editor, 
and  from  1902  dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
He  wrote:  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music  (1899);  Chopin, 
as  Man  and  Musician  (1900);  Melomaniacs  (1902); 
Overtones  (1904);  Visionaries  (1905);  etc. 

HUNGARIAN  GRASS  ( Panicum  Germanicum )  :  an¬ 
nual  plant  of  the  millet  family,  cultivated  for  forage.  It 
grows  rapidly,  and  on  rich  land  produces  large  crops.  It 
is  valuable  for  feeding  green  or  for  curing  as  hay. 
Hungarian  grass  should  be  sown  June  1 — 15  in  a  mellow 
soil.  It  succeeds  on  inverted  sod  if  the  surface  is  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized.  A  moderate  dressing  of  fine  manure, 
wood  ashes,  or  commercial  fertilizer,  will  largely  increase 
the  crop.  Three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  suffice.  If  de¬ 
signed  for  hay  it  should  be  cut  when  the  heads  appear. 
For  green  fodder  it  can  be  used  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  feed.  It  requires  from  two  to  three  days  in  which  to 
cure.  If  fed  in  large  quantities  it  sometimes  proves 
injurious,  but  when  fed  lightly,  in  connection  with  other 
hay,  it  is  excellent  for  both  cattle  and  horses. 
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HUNGARY,  hung'ga-ri  [Ger.  TJngarn;  Magyar,  Magyar 
Orszag  (Land  of  the  Magyars)]:  one  of  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  According  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  the  emperors  of  Austria 
are  kings  of  Hungary,  which  formerly  comprehended 
Hungary  proper,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  the  Illyrian 
sea-coast,  Transylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the  military 
frontier.  After  1848,  these  pendicles  were  dissociated 
administratively  from  Hungary  proper  and  converted  into 
crown  lands.  Since  1867,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  Military  Frontiers,  have  consti¬ 
tuted  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  one  member  of  the  bipar¬ 
tite  empire.  The  two  knots  which  tie  Austria  proper  and 
Hungary  together  are  the  person  of  their  common  sov¬ 
ereign  and  the  ‘Delegations’ — a  parliament  of  120  mem¬ 
bers,  of  which  60  are  supplied  by  either  portion  of  the 
empire.  This  body  legislates  for  war,  finance,  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs;  and  the  ministers  of  these  three  departments 
are  responsible  to  it.  Hungary,  with  Transylvania, 
Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  has  125,039  sq.m.  Pop.  (1900) 
19,254,559. 

For  the  general  features  of  the  country,  see  Austria. 
The  soil  of  the  vast  plains  consists  chiefly  of  humus  and 
clay,  and  is  of  great  fertility.  Huge  tracts  of  sand  are 
found  in  several  parts;  there  are  also  swamps  all  along 
the  Theiss.  The  level  tracts  in  the  e.  part  of  Hungary 
are  subject  to  periodical  drought,  and  to  frequently  re¬ 
curring  blasts.  The  heat  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  walk  with  bare  feet  on  the  burning  sand. 
Autumn  and  winter  are  of  short  duration.  In  spring, 
great  part  of  the  level  land  becomes  an  almost  impas¬ 
sable  ocean  of  mud.  Hail  storms  during  summer,  and  the 
severity  of  cold  during  winter,  cause  much  anxiety  to 
farmers,  especially  to  the  numerous  vine-growers.  Ague 
is  common  in  some  regions,  but  the  climate  as  a  whole  is 
healthful. 

Hungary  is  an  agricultural  country  in  the  main,  though 
the  methods  of  cultivation  are  exceedingly  defective.  In 
many  places  the  ground  is  not  even  manured.  In  Hun¬ 
gary  proper,  exclusive  of  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia,  about  ^2-  of  the  whole  soil  is  unproductive,  i 
is  arable  land,  d  is  wooded,  i  in  pasture,  ft  appropriated 
to  culture  of  the  vine.  Magnificent  forests  clothe  all  the 
hilly  regions;  yet  in  the  low  country  wood  is  so  scarce 
that  dung  has  to  be  used  for  fuel.  Grain  is  produced  in 
abundance,  and  beyond  what  is  needed  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  The  order  of  importance  of  the  various  kinds 
is  oats  (of  which  £  is  exported),  barley,  rye,  maize,  and 
wheat.  Vast  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  raised.  For 
more  than  150  years  tobacco  has  been  raised  in  Hungary. 
Large  quantities  are  still  grown :  the  sale  is  a  government 
monopoly.  Potatoes  are  little  used  for  food  save  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  are  available  for  making  spirits.  The  culture 
of  fruit  is  left  almost  wholly  to  the  Germans,  and  is 
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very  productive  in  their  hands;  the  fine  climate  brings, 
e.g.,  no  less  than  50  kinds  of  peaches  to  perfection.  In 
many  parts  of  Hungary,  figs,  almonds,  and  even  olives 
thrive.  Wine  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
Hungarian  comfort  and  wealth.  Only  France  excels  Hun¬ 
gary  in  the  quantity  of  wine  produced;  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  400,000,000  gallons,  and  could  be 
much  increased.  But  the  system  of  culture,  and  the 
methods  used  in  preparing  the  wine  are  so  primitive  and 
imperfect,  that  not  over  50,000,000  gallons  can  be  made 
fit  for  export.  The  wine  of  Hungary  was  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  days  of  James  I.  The  finest  Hungarian  wines 
are  the  yellowish  brown  Tokay  (to  the  production  of 
which  more  than  100  sq.m,  of  land  are  given),  a  dark 
red  wine  called  Menes,  and  the  well-known  Buster  des¬ 
sert-wine.  Cattle-breeding  is  a  great  source  of  trade; 
and  enormous  numbers  of  swine,  and  of  geese  and  ducks 
are  kept.  Horses  are  carefully  reared  in  Hungary.  Silk¬ 
breeding  has  rapidly  developed  of  late;  in  1883,  it  was 
pursued  in  430  communes.  Rice-planting  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  More  than  100  agricultural  societies,  in  1883, 
testified  to  enterprise  in  this  department.  Chamois,  bears, 
and  wild  boars  are  still  found.  Red  deer  abound,  as  do 
fowls  and  fish  of  all  descriptions.  In  its  minerals,  Hun¬ 
gary  has  vast  sources  of  wealth.  Russia  alone  surpasses 
Hungary  for  its  richness  in  the  noble  metals;  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  generally  mingled,  are 
found  in  Hungary.  Copper  and  iron  are  largely  pro¬ 
duced.  Antimony,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  are  wrought,  as  are 
salt,  soda,  natural  saltpetre,  and  alum.  Opals  and  amber 
occasionally  appear;  marble  and  alabaster,  coal,  pitch, 
and  graphite  are  available  in  various  districts.  In  indus¬ 
try,  Hungary  is  yet  far  behind;  a  little  of  the  commoner 
kinds  of  linen  and  woolen  cloths,  leather,  sugar,  glass, 
paper,  and  spirits  are  its  chief  manufactures.  The  trade 
in  grain,  flour,  sheep,  wool,  and  skins  is  brisk.  Of  the 
total  population,  more  than  5,000,000  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  mining,  65,000  in  industrial  work,  134,- 
000  in  trade,  and  nearly  180,000  in  professional  pursuits. 
Hungary  has  few  good  roads;  the  rivers,  especially  the 
Danube,  are  the  great  channels  of  communication.  About 
8,000  m.  of  railway  are  in  operation.  Besides  Budapest 
(Pesth),  the  capital,  with  pop.  (1900)  732,322,  there  are 
in  Hungary  six  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and 
fourteen  others  with  more  than  30,000. 

With  regard  to  popular  education,  attendance  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  compulsory  from  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  year  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  seventh)  till 
the  completion  of  the  twelfth,  and  also  in  continuation- 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  15.  Every  parish  or  commune  is 
also  bound  to  maintain  an  infant  school.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  schools  are  supported  by  the  denominations.  Be¬ 
sides  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  there  are  numerous 
technical  schools  for  arts  and  industries  of  all  kinds. 
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There  were  (1902)  3  universities  with  485  professors  and 
7,839  students,  viz.:  at  Budapest  (professors  307,  stu* 
dents  5,339);  at  Klausenberg  (professors  101,  students 
1,592);  at  Agram  (professors  77,  students  908);  also,  49 
theol.  colleges  (Rom.  Cath.  29,  Orthodox  Greek  5,  Prot. 
10,  Jewish  1,  total  students  1,159);  11  law  schools  (total 
students  1,679);  558  special  technical  institutes  (com¬ 
mercial,  agricultural,  mining,  musical,  etc.);  175  gym¬ 
nasia  (students  53,259);  672  realschulen  (students  9,- 
355);  18,568  elementary  schools  (teachers  31,663,  pupils 
2,621,340).  Learned  societies  and  associations  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  Hungarian  literature  exist.  Newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  the  number  of  1,499  appear  regularly;  of 
these  more  than  half  are  Magyar,  about  30  are  Slavic, 
one-fourth  are  German,  and  two  or  three  Rumanian. 

In  no  other  European  country  is  there  such  a  mixture 
of  races  differing  in  blood,  speech,  and  manners.  In 
Hungary  proper  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  is  Magyar;  Slavic  (including  Slovaks,  Ruthenians, 
Croats,  and  Serbs),  20  per  cent.;  German,  14;  Rumanian, 
17;  Jew,  14;  Gipsy,  In  Transylvania  the  number  of 
various  elements  is  as  great,  Rumanians  forming  here 
three-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  the  Magyars  being  about 
half  as  many.  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  naturally  Slavs 
have  the  predominance;  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being 
Croat  or  Serb  (bitterly  hostile  to  Magyar  domination). 
The  town  of  Eiume,  which  has  since  1870  been  attached 
to  Hungary,  is  quite  German  in  character.  In  1900  pop. 
of  Hungary  in  wide  sense  contained  9,846,533  Rom. 
Cath.;  Evang.  (Lutherans  and  Calvinists),  3,703,888; 
United  Greek,  1,843,634;  Orthodox  Greek,  2,799,846; 
Unit.,  68,005;  Jews,  846,254;  also  minor  sects.  Divisions 
of  race  coincide  to  a  large  extent  with  religious  distinc¬ 
tions.  All  Hungarians,  Germans,  and  Slovaks,  as  also  the 
Croats  in  Hungary,  are  either  Rom.  Cath.  or  Prot.; 
Rumanians,  Ruthenians,  and  Serbs,  are  either  United  or 
Orthodox  Greeks.  In  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia,  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  has  five  abps.  and 
20  bishops;  203  monasteries,  with  2,417  inmates,  and  80 
nunneries  with  1,136  nuns.  The  Greek  Catholics  are 
under  an  abp.  and  seven  bishops,  and  have  nine  monas¬ 
teries.  The  Orthodox  Greeks  have  two  abps.  and  seven 
bishops,  and  have  three  monasteries.  The  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  have  each  five  superintendents  or  overseers  of 
ecclesiastical  districts.  The  Unitarians  have  but  one. 

History. — The  Hungarians — in  their  own  language, 
Magyars — sprang  from  that  group  of  Tartaric  races  to 
which  the  Turks  also  belong  (see  Turanian  Languages)  ; 
their  ancient  seats  being  in  central  Asia.  Part  of  the 
people  emigrated  in  the  direction  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  thence,  pressed  by  the  warlike  swarms  of  Paimacitae, 
to  the  regions  now  known  as  Moldavia  and  the  Ukraine. 
In  889  forty  thousand  families,  counting  more  than 
200,000  warriors  among  them,  left  their  homes  under  the 
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leadership  of  Almos,  and  after  many  a  hard  battle 
arrived  at  the  n.e.  frontiers  of  the  land,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Pannonia,  contained  several  independent  realms, 
such  as  Great  Moravia,  the  Slavo-Bulgarian  kingdom  of 
Zalan,  etc.  The  great  task  of  conquest  being  now  at 
hand,  old  Almos  resigned,  and  his  son  Arpad  being 
unanimously  elected  chief,  the  armed  invasion  began  at 
once  in  several  directions.  At  the  end  of  899,  Arpad’s 
sway  extended  from  the  Carpathians  down  to  Servia,  and 
from  the  e.  borders  of  Transylvania  to  the  foot  of  the 
Styrian  mountains.  According  to  a  covenant  between 
Arpad  and  the  other  chiefs,  the  leadership  was  to  remain 
with  the  descendants  of  the  former  as  long  as  they  should 
keep  faithful  to  the  nation.  The  foundations  then  laid 
for  the  political  organization  of  the  realm  have  been 
developed  through  lapse  of  time  into  that  system  of 
municipal  independence  which  has  outlived  the  storms  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  contains,  even  after  the 
disastrous  issue  of  1849,  the  germs  of  future  national 
greatness.  The  periods  into  which  the  history  of  Hun¬ 
gary  is  divided  are:  1.  Period  of  chiefs  of  the  House  of 
Arpad  (894-1000);  2.  Period  of  kings  of  the  House  of 
Arpad  (1000-1301);  3.  Period  of  kings  from  different 
(foreign)  families  (1301-1526);  4.  Period  of  kings  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  (1526  to  the  present  day).  The 
first  king  of  Hungary  was  Stephen  I.,  called  the  Saint; 
he  was  crowned,  1000,  with  a  crown  that  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  the  pope,  Sylvester  II.  It  forms  to-day  the 
upper  part  of  The  sacred  crown  of  Hungary.’ 

With  St.  Stephen,  a  new  era  began  for  Hungary;  Chris¬ 
tianity  took  the  place  of  heathen  superstitions,  the  sav¬ 
age  incursions,  by  which  the  people  of  the  east  had  become 
a  scourge  to  neighboring  nations,  ceased  entirely.  The 
House  of  Arpad  gave  20  kings  to  Hungary,  the  greatest 
of  whom  undoubtedly  was  St.  Stephen  I.,  who,  besides 
dividing  the  realm  into  ten  bishoprics,  more  completely 
developed  the  administrative  system.  Among  his  succes¬ 
sors,  Bela  I.  (reigned  1061-63)  distinguished  himself  by 
saving  the  hardly  begun  Christian  civilization  against  the 
rebellious  attempt  of  a  numerous  party.  Ladislaus  I.  is 
renowned  for  wise  legislation  and  for  great  personal 
valor.  Such  was  the  fame  of  his  deeds,  that  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Piacenza  (1095)  he  was  unanimously  elected  leader 
of  the  crusade  to  Palestine.  Death  prevented  the  hero 
from  accomplishing  the  task.  Coloman  (reigned  1095- 
1114)  went  by  the  name  of  ‘Learned,’  and  many  of  his 
laws  show  how  much  he  was  in  advance  of  the  age. 
Gejza  II.  (reigned  1141-61)  was  but  ten  years  old  when 
crowned;  nevertheless,  his  reign  is  worthy  of  mention, 
for  it  w^as  then  that  colonists  from  Flanders  settled  in 
Northern  Hungary,  as  also  in  Transylvania;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  mining  and  several  branches  of  industry 
made  rapid  progress.  Andrew  II.  (reigned  1205-35)  is 
known  in  connection  with  the  Crusades;  the  Hungarian 
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Magna  Charta  (Bulla  Aurea),  forced  from  him  by  his 
nobles,  dates  from  1222.  Bela  IY.  (reigned  1235-70) 
showed  great  qualities  in  subduing  the  indomitable  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  oligarchy,  and  in  healing  the  wounds  of  his 
people  after  the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Mongols  1242. 
Andrew  III.  was  the  last  male  scion  in  the  Arpad  line; 
he  died  without  issue  1301.  During  the  mixed  period, 
two  kings,  besides  the  governor  Hunyady  (q.v.)  especially 
distinguished  themselves.  Lewis  I.,  called  the  Great 
(reigned  1342-81),  was  the  second  king  from  the  House 
of  Anjou,  being  by  his  great-grandmother  connected  with 
the  Arpad  dynasty.  He  extended  the  sway  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  sceptre  to  limits  formerly  unknown;  re-established 
at  home  the  authority  of  law,  trodden  down  by  the 
mighty  oligarchs  under  his  predecessors;  and  promoted 
science,  industry,  and  commerce.  One  of  the  remarkable 
episodes  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition  to  Italy  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  assassins  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  Andrew, 
spouse  of  the  famous  Joan  of  Naples.  Sigismund  (reigned 
1387-1437)  is  better  known  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  A 
curious  incident  in  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  was  his  im¬ 
prisonment  at  Siklos  during  six  months;  he  was  released 
only  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  to  his  Hungarian  sub¬ 
jects,  vowing  fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Mathias  I. 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Mathias  Hunyady  or 
Mathias  Corvinus  (see  Mathias) — may  be  said  to  have 
been  not  only  the  greatest  king  of  Hungary,  but  also  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  age;  he  reigned  1458-90.  By 
his  valor,  sagacity,  and  love  of  learning,  he  raised  his 
nation  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  From  the  death  of 
Mathias  to  the  day  of  Mohacs,  Hungary  exhibits  the 
fiercest  strife  of  factions— a  protracted  agony,  preceding 
the  loss  of  national  independence.  Among  the  many 
calamities  during  the  reign  of  Vladislas  II.  of  Bohemia 
(reigned  1490-1516),  the  Peasant  War  is  prominent. 
Dozsa  and  his  bands,  after  having  committed  great 
havoc,  were  exterminated  by  the  famous  John  Zapolya 
of  Transylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the  peasantry  reduced 
to  a  state  of  serfdom.  Lewis  II.  was  but  ten  years  old 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  Vladislas  II.  Another  ten 
years  of  rapid  disorganization  was  required  to  make  a 
disaster  like  that  of  Mohacs  possible:  see  Mohacs, 
Battle  of.  The  further  history  of  Hungary  is  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  the  Austrian  empire,  for 
its  principal  features  see  Austria. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Hungary. — 1.  The  Golden  Bull 
of  Andrew  II.,  given  1222,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  Palestine,  contains  31  articles,  of  which  article  2  is 
a  kind  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  for  nobles  only.  One 
clause  of  article  31,  declaring  armed  resistance  to  any 
illegal  acts  of  the  king  not  punishable  by  law,  was  can¬ 
celled  by  article  4  of  the  diet  1687. 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Vienna  1606;  concluded  June  23 
between  Mathias  II*  and  Stephen  Bocskay.  Article  1 
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enacts  freedom  of  worship  to  Protestants,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  established  rights  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church. 

3.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Linz,  enacted  during  the  diet  of 
1646-7.  Public  worship  is  once  more  secured  to  Protes¬ 
tants,  such  freedom  being  for  the  first  time  extended 
also  to  the  peasants.  Protestants  were  to  be  admitted 
to  public  functions  on  an  equal  footing  with  Rom. 
Catholics. 

4.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  contained  in  article  2  of 
the  diet  of  1722-3.  In  case  there  should  be  no  male  issue 
in  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg,  the  females  and  their  de^ 
scendants  are  to  succeed  to  the  Hungarian  throne.  The 
king  must  be  a  Rom.  Catholic,  must  take  oath  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  sign  the  so-called  diploma  inaugurate,  thus 
confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  Should 
there  be  no  descendant,  male  or  female,  of  the  reigning 
House,  the  freedom  of  electing  their  king  belongs  to  the 
nation. 

Article  11  of  1741.  Maria  Theresa,  abandoned  by  her 
allies,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fearful  dangers,  won 
the  love  of  the  Hungarian  nation  by  acceding  to  their 
just  and  legitimate  claims.  The  government  of  Hungary 
was  confided  to  Hungarians  only;  in  public  affairs,  the 
Primate,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Ban  were  to  be  consulted. 
Hungarians  were  to  be  eligible  for  seats  in  the  ministry. 
Article  ,17  of  1790-1  renews  these  enactments. 

Article  10  of  1790-1  establishes  the  independence  of. 
the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  its  annexed  parts.  Article 
12  of  the  same  year  declares  that  the  power  of  making, 
changing,  and  interpreting  laws  in  the  kingdom  of  Hun¬ 
gary  belongs  to  the  sovereign  legitimately  crowned,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  diet  legally  convened.  Nothing  can  be 
done  in  Hungary  by  means  of  royal  letters  patent.  Arti¬ 
cle  13  orders  that  the  diet  shall  be  convoked  at  least  once 
every  three  years. 

Article  16  guarantees  the  nation  the  use  and  culture  of 
the  Magyar  tongue. 

Article  19  secures  to  the  diet  the  right  of  voting  taxes 
and  of  fixing  the  number  of  recruits. 

Till  1848,  the  nobles  were  free  from  contribution  and 
military  service;  they  occasionally  gave  subsidies;  and  in 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  rose  in  arms  for  the  defense  of 
the  country.  Article  8  of  1847-8  enacts  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  all  classes  are  to  participate  in  the  public 
burdens  of  the  realm.  Article  9  abolishes  statute  labor; 
the  peasants  could  thenceforward  become  owners  of  real 
property;  and  indemnity  was  given  to  their  former  mas¬ 
ters.  Article  5  of  1847-8  establishes  the  principle  of  pop¬ 
ular  representation  on  the  basis  of  taxation. 

In  1860,  the  decree  of  1849,  declaring  that  Hungary 
had  by  the  rebellion  forfeited  its  national  constitution, 
was  formally  repealed,  and  the  old  constitutional  system 
was  restored.  And  1867,  June,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
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solemnly  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  Reichstag  or  Diet  consists  of  the  House 
of  Magnates  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
lower  House  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  towns 
and  rural  districts.  It  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  all 
citizens  of  age  who  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
16s.  a  year.  Neither  electors  nor  their  representatives  are 
affected  by  any  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  In  1906 
an  agreement  between  the  Hungarian  cabinet  and  the 
Emperor  made  provision  for  the  election  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  by  universal  suffrage,  and  large  demonstrations  in 
favor  took  place  among  the  people. 

Hungarian  Language  and  Literature. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  general  sympathy  that  prevails  for  Hungary, 
many  are  of  opinion  that  the  Hungarians  are  but  a  half- 
civilized  people,  or  that  their  language  and  literature  are 
in  some  sense  Germanic  or  Slavonic.  But  the  Magyar 
tongue  is  as  much  distinct  from  German  or  Slav,  as  is 
the  French  or  Italian.  The  language  of  the  Hungarians 
is  called  Magyar,  and  forms,  with  the  Mogul,  the  group 
Ugri,  belonging  to  the  great  Finnic  family.  As  to  its 
syntax,  the  language  is  nearest  to  the  Turkish.  Among 
its  characteristics  may  be  noted  that  the  Christian  name 
occupies  always  the  second  place;  e.g.,  Hunyady  Janos= 
John  Hunyady.  How  rich  in  expressions,  how  abundant 
in  classic  beauties  that  language  is,  may  be  collected 
from  the  fact  that  though  it  was  excluded  from  public 
life  during  eight  centuries  (Latin  being  used  in  schools, 
legislation,  and  administration),  Hungary  possesses  to¬ 
day  a  literature,  which,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  most  civilized  western 
nations.  Especially  as  regards  poetry,  the  names  of 
Kisfaludy,  Vorosmasty,  Petofi,  Arany,  etc.,  are  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  best  in  other  lands.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  consult 
Toldy’s  admirable  Handbook  of  Hungarian  Literature, 
published  both  in  Magyar  and  in  German. 

HUNGARY,  a.  hung'ga-ri  (also  Hungarian)  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  obtained  from  Hungary.  Hungary  balsam,  a 
kind  of  turpentine  from  the  mountain-pine  of  Hungary. 
Hungary  water,  a  distilled  water;  celebrated  perfume, 
for  whose  preparation  various  recipes  have  been  given. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  best:  Take  of  fresh  rose¬ 
mary  in  blossom,  4  pounds;  fresh  sage  in  blossom,  6 
ounces;  ginger  in  slices,  2  ounces;  cut  them  in  small 
pieces,  mix,  and  add  rectified  spirit  12  pounds,  and  com¬ 
mon  water  2  pints.  Let  11  pints  distil  by  a  gentle  heat. 
A  hermit  is  said  to  have  given  the  original  receipt  to  a 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  hence  it  was  called  Queen  of 
Hungary’s  Water,  abbreviated  into  Hungary  Water.  It 
is  employed  principally  as  a  perfume  for  the  toilet;  but 
it  is  sometimes  taken  internally  as  a  restorative  and 
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stimulant,  and  it  may  be  used  externally  as  a  gently 
stimulating  liniment. 

HUNGER,  n.  hung'ger  [AS.  and  Dan.  hunger ;  Icel. 
hungr,  hunger:  Goth,  huhrus,  hunger — whence  hugrjan, 
to  hunger]:  the  uneasy  sensation  caused  by  want  of  food; 
desire  for  food  (see  Digestion)  ;  any  eager  or  violent 
desire:  V.  to  feel  the  pain  of  hunger;  to  crave  food;  to 
long  for.  Hun'gering,  imp.:  N.  the  suffering  from  hun¬ 
ger.  Hun'gered,  pp.  - gerd :  Adj.  pinched  by  want  of 
food;  suffering  from  hunger.  Hun'gerer,  n.  -ger-er,  one 
who.  Hungry,  a.  hung'gri ,  having  a  keen  appetite;  feel¬ 
ing  hunger;  looking  thin  and  eager;  greedy;  poor. 
Hungrily,  ad.  Mng'grt-U.  Hungerly,  a.  ad.  hung’ger-li , 
in  OE.,  in  want  of  nourishment.  Hun'ger-bit,  a.  -hit,  or 
Hun'ger-bitten,  a.  -bit'n,  pained  or  weakened  from  the 
effects  of  hunger.  Hun'ger- starve,  v.  -stdrv  [Eng. 
starve ]:  in  OE.,  to  starve  with  hunger;  to  pinch  for 
want  of  food. 

HUNINGEN,  hii'mng-en  (French  Euningue ):  small 
town  in  s.  Alsace,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  37  m. 
s.s.e.  of  the  town  of  Colmar.  Pop.  2,000.  This  place, 
still  remarkable  for  its  pisciculture,  was  formerly  the 
centre  of  the  French  system.  A  series  of  buildings  and 
artificial  ponds,  covering  70  imperial  acres,  was  con¬ 
structed  1852-54  for  the  breeding  and  acclimatizing  of 
foreign  fish.  The  total  cost  was  abt.  $50,000.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  carrying  on  the  plan  1853-62,  amounted  to  abt. 
$65,000,  and  the  annual  cost  after  the  latter  year  aver¬ 
aged  about  $10,000.  This  establishment  enabled  the 
French  govt,  during  the  second  empire  to  re-stock  many 
of  the  barren  rivers  of  France  with  valuable  fish.  See 
Pisciculture. 

HUNKS,  n.  hunks  [a  probable  corruption  of  huckster]: 
a  covetous,  miserly  man;  a  niggard. 

HU'NOOMAN.  See  Hanuman. 

HUNS,  n.  plu.  hunz  [Hunni,  Gr.  Ounnoi  and  Chounoi]: 
savage  and  powerful  nation  of  n.  Asia,  which  in  the  5th 
c.  overran  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  empire;  even¬ 
tually,  under  Attila,  the  most  renowned  of  its  leader^ 
bringing  the  empires  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  to 
the  very  verge  of  destruction. 

The  Huns  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  of  the  Mongolian  or  Tartar  stock;  therefore  akin 
to,  and  perhaps  identified  with,  the  Scythians  and  Turks. 
No  close  connection  has  been  traced  between  the  Huns 
and  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians:  the  name  Hun  seems  to 
have  been  applied  loosely  to  various  tribes.  According  to 
De  Guignes,  whose  theory  was  accepted  by  Gibbon,  the 
Huns  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  were  lineally  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Hiong-nou,  whose  ancient  seat  was  an 
extensive  but  barren  country  immediately  n.  of  the  great 
wall  of  China.  About  b.c.  200,  these  people  overran  the 
Chinese  empire,  defeated  the  Chinese  armies  in  numerous 
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engagements,  and  even  drove  Emperor  Kao-ti  himself  to 
an  ignominious  capitulation  and  treaty.  During  the  reign 
of  You-ti  (b.c.  141-87)  the  power  of  the  Huns  was  much 
broken.  Eventually,  they  separated  into  two  distinct 
camps,  one  of  which,  amounting  to  about  50,000  families, 
went  southward,  while  the  other  endeavored  to  maintain 
itself  in  its  original  seat.  This,  however,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  them  to  do;  and  at  length  the  most  warlike 
and  enterprising  went  w.  and  n.w.  in  search  of  new 
homes.  This  seems  the  beginning  of  the  authentic  history 
of  the  Huns  in  Europe,  abt.  372.  Of  those  that  went 
n.w.,  a  large  number  established  themselves  for  a  while 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Then  crossing  this  river,  they 
advanced  into  the  territories  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral 
people  dwelling  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  The 
Alani,  who  had  long  dwelt  in  these  plains,  resisted  the 
incursions  of  the  Huns  with  much  bravery  and  some 
effect,  until  in  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don,  the  Alan  king  was  slain,  and  his  army  utterly 
routed;  after  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  survivors 
joined  the  invaders. 

The  Huns  are  described  as  of  dark  complexion,  almost 
black;  deformed  in  appearance,  of  uncouth  gesture,  and 
shrill  voice.  ‘They  'were  distinguished,’  says  Gibbon, 
‘from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad  shoul¬ 
ders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes  deeply  buried  in  the 
head;  and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  beards,  they 
never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or  the 
venerable  aspect  of  age.  A  fabulous  origin  wras  assigned 
worthy  of  their  form  and  manners — that  the  witches  of 
Scythia,  who  for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices  had  been 
driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with 
infernal  spirits;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of 
this  execrable  conjunction.’  Such  was  the  origin  assigned 
to  them  by  their  enemies  the  Goths,  whom  the  Huns 
(prob.  abt.  374)  invaded  with  fire  and  sword.  Hermanric, 
aged  sovereign  of  the  Goths,  whose  dominions  reached 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  roused  himself  to  meet 
the  invaders,  but  in  vain.  His  successor,  Withimir,  en¬ 
countered  the  Huns  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  was 
slain,  and  his  countrymen  utterly  routed.  These  now 
threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  Emperor  Valens, 
who,  376,  gave  permission  to  a  great  number  of  them  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the  countries  on  the  other 
side  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Roman  arms  against  further 
invasion.  The  Huns  now  occupied  all  the  territories  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Goths;  and  when  these,  not 
long  afterward,  revolted  against  Valens,  the  Huns  also 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  joined  their  arms  to  those  of 
the  Goths  in  hostilities  against  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
wars  that  followed,  the  Huns  were  not  so  conspicuous  as 
the  Goths,  their  former  enemies.  Indeed,  little  is  heard 
of  the  Huns  during  the  remainder  of  the  4th  c.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  early  in  the  following  century 
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they  were  joined  by  fresh  hordes  of  their  brethren,  and 
that  this  encouraged  them  to  press  on  toward  further 
conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  they 
had  increased  so  considerably  in  power,  that  their  sov¬ 
ereign  Rugilas,  or  Roas,  was  paid  an  annual  tribute  to 
secure  the  Roman  empire  from  further  injury. 

Rugilas,  dying  434,  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Huns  by  his  nephews  Attila  (q.v.)  and  Bleda.  With 
Attila’s  death,  however,  454,  the  power  of  the  Huns  was 
broken  in  pieces.  Soon  afterward,  in  a  critical  battle 
near  the  river  Netad  in  Pannonia,  30,000  Huns  and  their 
confederates  were  slain.  A  few  feeble  sovereigns  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  but  there  was  strife  now  everywhere  among 
the  several  nations  that  had  owned  the  firm  sway  of 
Attila,  and  the  Huns  especially  never  regained  their 
power.  Many  took  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Romans; 
others  joined  fresh  hordes  of  invaders  from  the  n.  and 
e.,  aiding  them  in  their  repeated  attacks  on  the  moribund 
Roman  empire. 

HUNT,  n.  hunt  [AS.  huntian,  to  hunt;  hentan ,  to 
pursue:  Goth,  hunths,  captivity:  Esthon.  hunt ,  a  wolf 
(see  Hound)]:  the  pursuit  or  chase  of  wild  animals; 
pursuit;  the  pack  of  hounds:  Y.  to  chase  or  pursue  wild 
animals;  to  follow  closely.  Hunt'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  act 
or  practice  of  pursuing  wild  animals  for  sport  or  for 
food.  Hunt'ed,  pp.  Hunt'er,  n.  one  who  hunts;  a  strong 
horse  trained  for  the  chase.  Hunt'ress,  n.  -res,  a  woman 
who  hunts.  The  hunt,  those  who  maintain  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  any  district.  To  hunt  down,  to  bear  down  by 
persecution  or  violence;  to  pursue  closely  with  a  view  to 
seize  upon,  as  a  criminal.  To  hunt  from,  to  drive  out 
or  away.  To  hunt  out,  after,  or  up,  to  seek;  to  search 
for.  Hunting-horn,  or  Bugle-horn,  a  kind  of  bugle:  in 
her.,  a  frequent  bearing:  when  adorned  with  rings,  it  is 
said  to  be  garnished:  if  the  mouth  and  strings  of  the 
instrument  are  of  different  tincture  from  the  horn,  this 
must  be  named  in  blazon.  Hunting-box,  or  seat,  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  convenience  of  hunting.  Hunts'man,  n. 
the  servant  who  attends  to  the  hounds,  etc.;  a  hunter. 

HUNT,  Helen.  See  Jackson,  Helen  Fiske  (Hunt). 

HUNT,  hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh:  poet  and  essayist: 
1784,  Oct.  19 — 1859,  Aug.  28;  b.  London;  son  of  an 
English  emigrant  who  had  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
there.  The  father  being  a  loyalist  had  fled  to  England 
and  taken  orders  in  the  church.  Hunt  was  educated  at 
Christ’s  Hospital,  and  attracted  notice  first  as  a  writer 
of  theatrical  and  literary  criticisms  for  the  Examiner 
newspaper,  started  1805  by  his  elder  brother  John.  At 
the  age  of  24,  he  became  joint  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Examiner.  He  was  a  liberal  in  politics  before  lib¬ 
eralism  had  become  fashionable;  and  for  one  of  his 
articles  reflecting  on  the  obesity  of  the  Prince  Regent — 
‘a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty/  Hunt  had  called  him — he  was 
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sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and  to  undergo  two 
years’  imprisonment.  Hunt  was  happy  enough  in  his  con¬ 
finement;  he  hid  the  prison-bars  with  flowers,  and  re¬ 
ceived  visits  from  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  On  his  re¬ 
lease,  he  published  The  Story  of  Bimini,  written  in  prison, 
which  gave  him  a  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day. 
Foliage  appeared  in  1818,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
started  the  Indicator,  a  serial  suggested  by  the  Spectator 
and  Tattler.  In  1828,  he  published  Lord  Byron  and  his 
Contemporaries,  the  record  of  a  brief  and  not  very 
pleasant  companionship  in  Italy  with  his  lordship,  which 
gave  great  offense  to  Byron’s  friends.  In  the  same  year 
he  started  The  Companion,  sequel  to  The  Indicator,  both 
of  which  were  republished  as  one  book  1834.  In  1833,  he 
published  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works.  In 
1834,  he  started  the  London  Journal,  which  he  edited  for 
two  years.  His  principal  works,  besides  those  above  men¬ 
tioned,  are — Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen  (1835); 
Legend  of  Florence  (1840);  The  Seer,  similar  to  The 
Indicator:  The  Palfrey  (1842);  Sir  Ralph  Esher,  novel 
(1844);  imagination  and  Fancy  (1844)  ;  Wit  and  Humor 
(1846);  Stories  of  the  Italian  Poets,  with  Lives  (1846); 
Men,  Women,  and  Boolcs  (1847);  A  Jar  of  Honey  from 
Mount  Hybla  (1848);  Autobiography  (1850);  The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Heart  (1853);  and  The  Old  Court  Suburb 
(1855).  In  1847  he  received  from  the  crown  a  pension 
of  £200.  He  died  at  Highgate.  A  selection  from  his 
Letters  and  Correspondence  was  published  by  his  son, 
Thornton  Hunt,  1862. 

Hunt’s  reputation  rests  on  his  poems  and  essays.  The 
Story  of  Rimini  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  finest  nar¬ 
rative  which  has  appeared  since  Dryden,  and  his  Palfrey 
is  delightful  from  its  good  spirits  and  bright  sunny 
glimpses  of  landscape  and  character.  As  an  essayist,  he 
is  always  cheerful  and  fanciful,  and  he  looks  deter¬ 
minedly  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  His  style  is  un¬ 
hackneyed,  and  he  had  a  refined  critical  perception,  and 
a  high  poetic  taste;  though  his  work  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
figured  by  lapses  into  flippancy.  Among  his  poems  are 
several  translations,  which  are  among  the  best  things  of 
the  kind. 

HUNT,  Mary  Hannah:  temperance  reformer;  b.  S. 
Canaan,  Conn.,  1830,  July  4.  Graduated  from  Patapsco 
Institute,  Baltimore;  and  was  teacher  of  chemistry  and 
physiology  there.  She  is  best  known  for  the  leading  part 
she  has  taken  in  drafting  laws  and  conducting  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  compulsory  scientific  temperance  education  in  the 
schools,  which  is  now  in  force  in  the  states  cf  the  United 
States  and  many  of  the  provinces  of  Canada.  She  is 
superintendent  of  the  Dept,  of  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  director  of  the  Bureau 
on  Scientific  Temperance  Investigation,  is  editor  of 
School  Physiology,  and  has  published  a  number  of  text¬ 
books  on  temperance  physiology. 
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HUNT,  Bichard  Morris:  architect:  b.  Brattleborough, 
Vt.,  1828,  Oct.  31;  d.  1895,  July  31.  He  began  studying 
architecture  in  the  Unite  1  States,  went  to  Europe  1843, 
entered  the  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts,  assisted  Lefuel 
in  erecting  the  buildings  connecting  the  Tuileries  with 
the  Louvre,  visited  the  art  centres  of  the  old  world,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  1855,  and  has  since  followed 
his  profession.  His  chief  works  are  the  extension  of  the 
U.  S.  eapitol;  the  Lenox  library,  Presb.  hospital,  Tribune 
building,  Central  Park  entrances,  and  William  K.  Van¬ 
derbilt's  house  in  New  York;  the  Vanderbilt  mausoleum 
on  Staten  Island;  Yorktown  monument;  pedestal  of  Bar¬ 
tholdi’s  Statue  of  Liberty;  theol.  library  and  Marquand 
chapel,  Princeton;  divinity  college  and  soc.  buildings  at 
Yale  College;  and  numerous  residences.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French 
govt.  1884. 

HUNT,  Thomas  Sterry,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.,  ll.d.:  1826, 
Sept.  5 — 1892,  Feb.  12;  b.  Norwich,  Conn.:  scientist.  He 
studied  chemistry,  became  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman  in 
the  Yale  College  laboratory  1845,  was  ehemi  t  and  min¬ 
eralogist  to  the  geological  survey  of  Canada  1847-72, 
prof,  of  chemistry  in  Laval  Univ.  1856-62,  and  in  McGill 
Univ.  1862-68,  prof,  of  geology  in  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology  1872-78,  and  since  1878  has  applied  himself 
to  technical  authorship.  He  has  published  a  series  of 
papers  on  theoretical  chemistry  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  (1848-51);  The  Chemistry  of  the  Earth 
(Smithsonian  pub.  1869);  A  Century’s  Progress  in 
Chemical  Theory  (1874);  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays 
(1874);  Azoic  BocTcs  (1878);  Mineral  Physiology  and 
Physiography  (1886);  A  New  Basis  for  Chemistry 
(1887);  and  Mineralogy  according  to  a  Natural  System 
(1888);  besides  numerous  reports  and  special  papers. 
He  was  pres,  of  the  American  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of 
Science  1871,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi¬ 
neers  1877,  the  American  Chemical  Soc.  1880,  and  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  Canada  1884;  became  a  z.R.s.  1859;  and 
received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  McGill  Univ.  1857,  and 
Cambridge  Univ.,  England,  1881,  and  sc.D.  from  Laval 
Univ.  1858. 

HUNT.  William  Henry:  eminent  painter  in  water- 
colors:  1790,  Mar.  28 — 1864,  Feb.  10;  b.  London.  He 
ranks  very  high  in  his  profession;  r  j  lest  an  authority 
than  Mr.  Ruski  i  pronouncing  him  among  the  greatest 
colorists  of  the  English  school.  His  subjects  are  very 
simple — Peaches  and  Grapes,  Old  Pollard,  BasTcet  of 
Plums,  Bees,  Wild  Flowers,  Trcmptrs  at  Home,  A  Farm¬ 
house  Beauty,  Fast  Asleep,  etc. 

HUNT,  William  Henri  :  an  American  jurist;  b.  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  1857,  Nov.  5;  was  educated  :  Yale 
University;  was  collector  of  customs  in  Montana  and 
Idaho,  1881-85;  attorney-general  of  Montana,  1884; 
member  State  legislature*  ,1889^  judge  of  the  district 
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court  of  Montana,  1889-94,  and  of  the  supreme  court, 
1894-1900;  and  became  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  1901. 

HUNT,  William  Holman:  painter;  b.  London  1827. 
He  exhibited  his  first  picture,  Hark!  1846.  During  the 
next  few  years  his  reputation  steadily  advanced;  but 
while  the  young  artist  was  winning  fame,  he  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  and 
practices  that  ruled  his  art;  and  with  Millais,  Rosetti, 
and  other  young  painters  who  shared  his  convictions,  he 
commenced  a  new  style  of  treatment,  known  as  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite.  This  term,  originated  by  Hunt  and  his 
friends,  was  employed  by  them  to  indicate  their  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  painters  who  lived  before  Raphael,  such  as 
Giotto  and  Era  Angelico,  but  did  not  at  all  imply  that 
they  meant  to  take  the  productions  of  these  masters  as 
technical  models.  The  truthfulness  and  earnest  simplic¬ 
ity  of  the  fathers  of  Italian  art  were  the  qualities  which 
they  admired.  The  first  of  Hunt’s  works  that  showed  the 
new  influence  was  his  Converted  British  Family  Shelter¬ 
ing  a  Christian  Missionary  from  the  Persecution  of  the 
Druids  (1850).  He  afterward  produced,  among  others, 
Valentine  Rescuing  Sylvia  from  Proteus,  The  Hireling 
Shepherd,  Our  English  Coasts,  London  Bridge  on  the 
Night  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  The 
After-Glow,  The  Festival  of  St.  Swithin,  The  Awakened 
Conscience,  The  Light  of  the  World,  The  Scape-Goat, 
Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
Shadow  of  Death  (1873). 

HUNT,  William  Morris:  1824,  Mar.  31 — 1879,  Sep. 
8;  b.  Brattleborough,  Vt.:  artist.  He  took  a  partial  course 
at  Harvard  College,  entered  the  Royal  Acad,  at  Diissel- 
dorf  to  study  sculpture  1846,  abandoned  that  line  of  art 
for  painting  within  a  few  months,  and  studied  with  Cou¬ 
ture,  Millet,  and  Barbizan  in  Paris,  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  established  himself  as  artist  and  teacher 
in  Boston  1855.  Besides  many  portraits  he  painted  The 
Prodigal  Son,  The  Drummer  Boy,  The  Fortune  Teller, 
The  Choristers,  Girl  at  the  Fountain,  Morning  Star,  Mar- 
guerita,  Priscilla,  Bugle-Call,  The  Bathers,  Gloucester 
Harbor,  Plowing,  The  Flight  of  Night,  and  The  Dis¬ 
coverer. 

HUNTER,  hunfer,  David:  1802,  July  21-1886,  Feb. 
2;  b.  Washington,  D.  C.:  soldier.  He  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  1822;  was  promoted  1st  lieut.  1828, 
and  capt.  of  dragoons  1833;  engaged  in  business  1836- 
42;  re-entered  the  army  and  served  through  the  Mexican 
war;  was  appointed  col.  6th  U.  S.  cav.  1861,  May  14,  and 
brig.-gen.  of  vols.  May  17;  commanded  a  div.  and  was 
wounded  at  Bull  Run  July  21;  promoted  maj.-gen.  of 
vols.  1861,  Aug.  13;  succeeded  Gen.  Fremont  in  command 
of  the  w.  dept.  Nov.  21;  contributed  largely  to  the  Union 
success  at  Fort  Donelson;  was  transferred  to  the  s.  dept. 
1862,  Mar.;  declared  slavery  abolished  in  his  dept.  Apr. 
12,  which  order  (as  being  unauthorized)  was  annulled  by 
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President  Lincoln  Apr.  22;  raised  the  first  regt.  of  col¬ 
ored  troops  in  the  Union  service;  was  president  of  the 
commission  that  tried  the  Lincoln  conspirators  1865; 
brevetted  maj.-gen.  U.S.A.  1865;  and  retired  for  age 
1866,  July  31. 

HUNTER,  John:  greatest  name  in  the  combined  char¬ 
acter  of  physiologist  and  surgeon  that  the  annals  of  med¬ 
icine  can  furnish:  1728,  Feb.  13 — 1793,  Oct.  16;  b.  Long 
Calderwood,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  youngest  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren.  One  of  his  brothers,  William,  claims  a  separate 
notice.  One  of  his  sisters,  Dorothea,  was  married  to  Dr. 

;  James  Baillie,  prof,  of  divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Matthew  Baillie  (q.v.)  and  Joanna 
Baillie  (q.v.).  The  fact  that  the  father  died  when  Hunt¬ 
er  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  probability  that  he 
was  over-indulged  by  his  mother,  explain  why,  at  the  age 
of  20  he  could  simply  read  and  write,  and  was  ignorant 
of  every  language  except  his  own.  The  fame  of  his 
brother  William’s  success  as  an  anatomical  lecturer,  made 
Hunter  desirous  of  entering  the  same  profession,  and  he 
accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  situation  of  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  dissecting-room.  His  progress  in  anatomy 
and  surgery  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  second  session  he 
was  able  to  undertake  the  directing  of  the  pupils  in  their 
dissections.  He  studied  surgery  under  Cheselden  (cel¬ 
ebrated  lithotomist),  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  during  the 
summer  months  of  1749-50;  and  subsequently  under  Pott. 

In  1753,  Hunter  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford;  but  finally  deciding  on  confining 
himself  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  he  entered  St.  George’s 
Hospital  as  surgeon’s-pupil  1754,  and  two  years  afterward 
served  the  office  of  house-surgeon.  In  1754  Hunter  be¬ 
came  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  the  anatomical  school. 
After  ten  years’  hard  work  in  the  dissecting-room,  his 
health  began  to  give  way,  and  in  1759  he  was  strongly 
advised  to  seek  a  more  southerly  climate.  With  this  view 
he  applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  army,  was  imme¬ 
diately  made  staff-surgeon,  and  sent  out  to  Belleisle,  and 
afterward  to  the  Peninsula;  but  1763,  peace  having  been 
proclaimed,  he  returned  home,  permanently  settled  in 
London,  and  with  nothing  but  his  half-pay  and  his  own 
talents  to  support  him  started  as  a  pure  surgeon.  For 
a  while  he  had  not  a  great  practice  and  consequently  de¬ 
voted  much  time  and  money  to  comparative  anatomy.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  bodies  of  animals  that 
died  in  the  Tower,  and  in  travelling  menageries;  and  in 
order  conveniently  to  carry  on  his  anatomical  and  phys¬ 
iological  inquiries,  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Earl’s  Court,  Brompton,  where  he  built  a  small  house,  in 
which  he  made  most  of  his  researches.  In  1767,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc.,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
This  appointment  led  to  an  increase  of  his  practice,  and 
enabled  him  to  take  pupils,  each  of  whom  paid  him  500 
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guineas.  Jenner  (q.v.)  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these, 
and  always  spoke  of  his  old  master  in  terms  of  regard 
and  affection.  In  1771,  he  married  Miss  Home,  sister  of 
Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Everard)  Home.  Mrs.  Hunter  had  a 
taste  for  music,  and  was  the  author  of  several  popular 
songs:  My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair  is  one  of  hers, 
and  was  written  to  an  air  of  Haydn’s.  Hunter’s  practice 
at  this  time  was  increasing  rapidly  but  his  income  never 
reached  £1,000  a  year  until  1774.  In  1773,  he  had  the 
first  attack  of  a  disease  ( angina  pectoris )  which  ulti¬ 
mately  proved  fatal.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  surgeon- 
extraordinary  to  the  king. 

In  1783,  he  determined  to  build  a  museum.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  completed  1785,  consisted  of  an  upper 
room  for  the  reception  of  his  collection,  52  ft.  long  by  28 
wide,  under  which  were  a  lecture-room,  and  another  room 
which  became  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  Medi- 
cum,  a  society  established  by  Hunter  and  Fordyce.  It 
was  in  Dec.  of  that  year  that  he  planned  and  carried  into 
execution  his  famous  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism 
— that  of  simply  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the 
tumor,  and  between  it  and  the  heart,  thus  introducing  in¬ 
to  surgery  an  improvement  which  has  been  more  fruitful 
in  important  results  than  any  since  Ambrose  Pare’s  ap¬ 
plication  of  ligatures  to  divided  arteries.  In  1786,  Hunt¬ 
er  was  appointed  deputy-surgeon-gen.  to  the  army;  in 
1787  he  re-received  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  He  was  now  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  the 
younger  surgeons,  as  the  head  of  the  profession;  but  most 
of  his  contemporaries  looked  on  him  as  little  better  than 
an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast.  He  died  of  spasmodic 
heart  attack,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields,  whence  his  remains  were  removed, 
1860,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  suitable  tablet  to 
his  memory  has  been  erected  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Hunter’s  extreme  dili¬ 
gence,  by  the  fact  that  his  museum  contained  at  the  time 
of  his  death  10,563  specimens  and  preparations  illustra¬ 
tive  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  natural  history.  He  died  in  comparative 
poverty,  and  his  collection  was  purchased,  two  years  after 
his  death,  by  government  for  £15,000,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by  whom  it  has  been 
much  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  numerous  papers  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  other  learned  societies,  he 
published  the  following  independent  works:  A  Treatise 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth  (part  i. 
1771;  part  ii.  1778);  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease 
(1786);  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal 
Economy  (1786);  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  Gunshot  Wounds  (1794).  Mr.  Palmer,  with 
the  literary  assistance  of  several  eminent  surgical 
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friends,  published  an  excellent  ed.  of  The  WorTcs  of  John 
Hunter,  F.R.S.,  with  Notes,  in  4  vols.,  1835.  To  this  is 
prefixed  The  Life  of  John  Hunter,  F.R.S.,  by  Drewry  Ot- 
ley,  from  which  most  of  the  materials  of  this  sketch 
have  been  taken. 

HUNTER,  William,  m.d.:  1718,  May  23-1783,  Mar. 
30;  b.  Long  Calderwood,  parish  of  Kilbride,  Lanark¬ 
shire,  Scotland;  elder  bro.  of  John  Hunter.  After  study¬ 
ing  for  five  sessions  in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view 
to  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  he  turned  to  that  of 
medicine.  He  passed  the  winter  session  1740-1  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  in  the  summer  of  1741  went  to  London. 
Hunter  was  then  entered  as  a  surgeon’s  pupil  of  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  and  as  a  dissecting  pupil  of  Dr.  Frank 
Nieholls,  teacher  of  anatomy.  To  teach  anatomy  was 
now  the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  1746  an  opportunity 
was  presented  to  him,  through  an  appointment  to  teach  a 
society  of  naval  surgeons.  In  1747,  Hunter  -was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons.  In  his 
early  career,  he  practiced  both  surgery  and  midwifery, 
but  he  gradually  confined  himself  to  the  latter.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  surgeons-accoucheur  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital  1748,  and  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital 
1749. 

In  1762,  Hunter  was  consulted  by  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
two  years  afterward  was  appointed  physician-extraor¬ 
dinary  to  her  majesty.  In  1767,  Hunter  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc.,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  prof,  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Acad.  In  1770 
he  removed  to  Great  Windmill  Street,  where  he  had  built 
a  house,  in  connection  with  a  roomy  amphitheatre  for 
lectures,  a  dissecting-room,  and  a  magnificent  room  for 
his  museum,  which  consisted  of  anatomical  preparations 
executed  by  himself  and  his  pupils,  purchases  from  other 
museums,  also  minerals,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  nat¬ 
ural  history,  with  a  very  rare  cabinet  of  ancient  medals 
and  coins. 

An  estrangement  which  took  place  between  Hunter  and 
his  brother  John  continued  till  Hunter  was  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  when  his  brother  requested  that  he  might  be  ad 
mitted  to  see  him.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  he  continued 
to  visit  him  daily,  and  to  afford  him  professional  assist¬ 
ance,  until  his  death.  Together  with  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  Hunter  left  his  museum  to  Dr.  Baillie  for  a 
period  of  30  years,  after  which  it  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  to  which  institution  he  be¬ 
queathed  £8,000  for  its  maintenance  and  increase. 

Hunter  excelled  as  a  lecturer  in  clearness  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  aptness  of  illustration,  and  elegance  of  diction. 
‘He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  teacher  of  anatomy  that  ever 
lived.’.  He  published  several  important  contributions  to 
medicine,  of  -which  the  most  important  appeared  in  its 
perfect  form  after  his  death,  Anatomical  Description  of 
the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Contents. 
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HUNTER  River  :  in  New  f  South  Wales,  entering  the 
Pacific  75  m.  n.  of  Sydney. 

HUNT'ER’S  MOON :  the  full  moon  next  following  the 
harvest-moon,  which  is  itself  the  full  moon  nearest  the 
autumnal ,  equinox.  At  the  period  of  the  H.  M.,  the  full 
moon,  necessarily  opposite  the  sun,  is  at  a  point  in  the 
ecliptic  near  enough  to, the  sign  Aries  to  make  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  angle  with  the  e.  horizon  when  rising, 
though  larger  than  at  the  time  of.  the  harvest-moon. 
It  therefore  .rises  for  several  consecutive  nights  at 
nearly  the  same  hour,  so  that  there  is  an  unusual  pro¬ 
portion  of  moonlight  evening.  The  October  moon  rises 
three  successive  evenings  .after  the  full  with  an  aver¬ 
age  difference  of  only  37  minutes.  The  phenomenon  is 
the  more  striking  the  higher  the  latitude:  it  disap¬ 
pears  entirely  in  the  tropics. 

HUNT'ER’S  POINT:  see  Long  Island  City. 

HUNTINGDON :  borough,  cap.  of  H.  co.,  Pa. ;  on  th^ 
Juniata  river,  and  the  .Pennsylvania  railroad;  about 
200  m.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul¬ 
tural  region,  with  valuable  mineral  resources  and  ex¬ 
tensive ,  forests.  The  chief  manufactures  are  machinery, 
boilers,  radiators,  stoves,  sewer-pipe,  flour,  furniture, 
knit  goods,  etc.  H.  contains  the  State  Industrial  School, 
Juniata  College  (German  Bapt.  Breth.),  public  schools, 
churches,  banks, ,  etc.  It  -was  first  settled  1760  and  in¬ 
corporated  1796,  the  government  being  vested  in  a  chief 
burgess,  who  holds  office  three  years,  and  a  council. 
Pop.  (1910)  6,861. 

HUNTINGDON,  hunt’ in  g -don :  market-town  and  par¬ 
liamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  cap.  of 
the  county  H. ;  on  the  left  bank. of  the  Ouse.  H.  is  con¬ 
nected  with  its  suburb  Godmanchester  by  a  bridge  over 
the  Ouse.  It  has  connection  with  the  .Great  Northern 
and  Great  Eastern  railways.  There  are  3  established 
churches,  4  dissenting  chapels,  and  numerous  schools, 
one  of, which  is  the  Grammar-school  (recently  renewed), 
with  two  exhibitions  for  Cambridge  Univ.  There  are 
large  brick-works,  two  breweries,  and  an  iron-foundry. 
The  house  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  of  .  historical  interest. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (1871),  6,606;  of  mun.  bor.  4,243; 
(1901)  abt.  7,500  and  5,000. 

HUNT'INGDON,  Selina,  Countess  of:  1707,  Aug.  24 
— 1791,  June  17 ;  b.  at  Stanton-Harold,  a  mansion  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire:  second  of  the  three 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Washington  Shirley,  second 
Earl  Ferrars.  She  married  1728,  Theophilus,  9th  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  became  a  widow  1746.  .Oct.  Adopt¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  founded 
by  the  famous  George  Whitefield,  she  made  that. eminent 
preacher  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  assumed  a  leadership 
among  his  followers,  who  came  to.be  known  as  ‘The 
Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connection.’  On  Whitefield’s 
death  1770,  she  was  appointed  by  his  will  sole  propri- 
etrix  of. all  his  possessions  in  the  province  of  Georgia, 
on  which  she  immediately  set  about  organizing  a  mission 
to  N.  America.  Her  labors  increased  with  her  years. 
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For  the  education  of  , ministers,  slie  established  ana 
maintained  a  college  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales,  removed, 
1782,  to  Cheshunt,  Herts;  and  built,  or  became  possessed 
of,  numerous  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  principal  one  being  at  Bath.  She  likewise  expended 
large  sums  in  the  support  of  young  men  trained  to  itin¬ 
erant  preaching,  as  well  as  in  private  charity.  But  with 
all  her  excellences,  she  was  not  indisposed  to  ,  play  the 
part  of  a  female  pope,  and  had  a  passion  for  carrying 
her  point.  By  her  ,will,  1790,  Jan.  11,  she  created  a 
trust,  bequeathing  her  chapels  to  four  persons,  of  whom 
Lady  Anne  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
was  one,, for  their  care  and  management  after  her  death, 
when  the  number  amounted  to  64.  Most  of  them  have 
become,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  identical  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  body.  There  are  now  about  40  chapels  be¬ 
longing  to  this  connection  in  England  and  Wales. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  hunt'ing-don-sher,  or  Hunts, 
hunts:  small  inland  county  of  England:  bounded  e.  by 
Cambridgeshire,  s.  by  Bedfordshire,  and,w.  and  n.  by  the 
county  of  Northampton;  229,515  acres,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  is  arable  or  in  pasture.  Pop.  57,772.  It  ,is 
watered  chiefly  by  tlie  Ouse,  which  flows  n.e.  through 
the  s.  part  of  the  county;  and  by  the  Nene,  which  skirts 
its  n.  boundary.  In  the  s.  districts  the  surface  is  diver¬ 
sified  by  low  hills;  the  n.  portion  of.H.,  however,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  great  fen-country.  The  soil  is  various ; 
clay,  however,  predominates  generally.  Grain,  with 
beans,  rape,  and  clover  are  the  chief  crops.  The  county 
return  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  county  of  H.  was  traversed  by  two  Roman  roads, 
and  Roman  remains,  as  coins,  pottery,  etc.,  have  been 
found. 

HUNTINGTON :  township,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.  The 
Housatonic  river  bounds  it  on  the  e.-and  n.e.  It  contains 
a  borough  named  Huntington  and  a  borough  named 
Shelton,  the  former  being  13  m.  w.  of. New  Haven.  II. 
has  extensive  paper-mills,  besides  manufactories  of  sil¬ 
verware,  carriage  joints,  brackets,  hooks  and  eyes,  etc., 
and  several  churches  and  schools.  Pop.  Huntington  town, 
including  Shelton  (not  separately  returned),  (1880) 
7,892;  (1890)  10,131;  (1900)  5,572;  (1910)  6,545. 

HUNTINGTON:  city,  cap.  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Va. ; 
on  the  Ohio  river,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Guy- 
andottc  river,  and  on. the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Ohk 
river  and  the  Guyandotte  Valley  railroads;  52  m.  w.  of 
Charleston.  The  city  also  has  steamer  communication 
with  the  important  .river  points.  It  is  an  important 
commercial  and  industrial  centre,  the  chief  establish¬ 
ments  being  the  car  shops  of  C.  &  O.  railroad,  planing 
mills,  foundries  and, machine  shops,  brewery,  meat-pack- 
house,  steel  plant,  and  manufactures  of  glass,  paint, 
bricks,  ice,  stoves,  woodwork,  etc.  The  city  contains 
the  Marshall  College  (the  State  .Normal  School),  the 
Douglas  High  School,  for  colored  students,  a  Carnegie 
Library,  the  West  Va.  Asylum  for  Incurables,  2  banks, 
churches,  public , schools,  etc.  It  also  has  electric  lights 
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and  btreet  railways.  It  was  founded  and  incorporated 
1871,  received  a  city  charter  1895  (revised  1901),  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  uni¬ 
cameral  council.  Pop.  (1900)  11,923. 

HUNTINGTON :  town  in  Suffolk  co.,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. ;  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  on  the  Long  Island 
railroad,  about  36  m.  e.  from  New  York.  It  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  residential  suburb  but  has  some  manufactures,  the 
chief, of  which  are  pottery  and  brick;  market  gardening 
is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  and  the  dairy  products 
are  valuable.  H.  has  a  public  library  of  over  3,500  vols., 
and  upon  the  spot  where  Nathan  Hale  was  captured  a 
boulder,  a  shaft,  and  a  drinking  fountain  have  been 
erected.  It  was  first  settled  ir  1653,  the  first  deed  of 
land  being  given  on  April  15  of  that  year,  and  as  origi¬ 
nally  laid  out  covered  150  sq.  m.  and  included  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Babylon  and  other  places.  The  government  is 
administered  by  biennial  town  meetings.  Pop.  (1900) 
9,483. 

HUNTINGTON :  city,  cap.  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind. ; 
on  the  Little  river  and  the  Wabash  and  Chicago  and 
Erie  railroads;  about  20  m.  s.w.  of  Fort  Wayne.  The 
city  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  upper  Wabash  val¬ 
ley,  the  trade  comprising  manufactures,  coal  and  lime, 
and  agricultural  products,  the  chief  manufactures  are 
bicycles,  plows,  lime,  cement,  barrels,  .boots  and  shoes, 
pianos,  etc.,  and  there  are  also  railroad  shops  and  wood¬ 
working  factories.  H.  contains  the  United  Brethren 
College,  a,  library  of  about  12,000  vols.,  churches,  schools, 
banks,  etc.  It  was  first  settled  in  1834,  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1848  and  as  a  city  in  1873.  The  govern¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city 
council.  The  city  owns  the  electric-light  plant  and 
water-works.  Pop.  (1900)  9,491. 

HUNTTNGTON,  Collis  Potter:  railroad  builder  and 
pres.:  b.  Harwinton,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  1821,  Oct. 
22;  d.  Lake  Raquette,  N.  Y.,  1900,  Aug.  13.  He  had 
only  a  common-school  education,  obtained  his  time  when 
14  years  of  age,  and  afterward  supported  himself,  worked 
for  some  time  in  a  store,  travelled  for  several  years  in 
the  w.  and  s.,  and  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
with  a  brother  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  He  started  for  Cal. 
1849,  Mar.,  spent  some  months  on  the  Isthmus,  after 
which  he  went  to  Sacramento  and  commenced  business 
in  a  tent,  opened  a  large  hardware  store,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mark  Hopkins.  He  planned  1860 
a  transcontinental  railroad;  with  Leland  Stanford, 
Charles  Crocker,  and  Mark  Hopkins,  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  preliminary  survey  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range;  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  company  was  made  vice-pres.  and  practical 
manager.  By  extensions  and  purchases  of  existing,  roads, 
he  secured  control  of  a  line  from  Newport  News,  Va., 
to  San  Francisco.  In  1890,  Apr.,  tie  was  elected  pres, 
of  the  South  Pacific  system. 

HUNTINGTON,  hunt' \v a -ton,  Daniel:  artist:  b.  New 
York,  1816,  Oct.  14;  d.  there  1906,  Apr.  18.  He  was  edu- 
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cated  at  Hamilton  College,  began  studying  painting  with 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  1835,  spent  1836-39  sketching  in  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  studied  and  painted  figure-pieces ,  in 
Rome,  returned  to  New  York  and  painted  portraits  and 
made  drawings  for  book  illustrations  till  his  eye-sight 
failed,  spent  1844-46  in  Europe,  and  afterwards  was 
engaged  in  portrait  and  historical  painting  in  New 
York.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  National  Acad,  of 
Design  1839,  academician  1840,  and  pres.  1862-69  and 
1877.  His  works  include:  Early  Christian  Prisoners ; 
Christiana  and  her  Children ;  Queen  Mary  Signing  the 
Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catharine  Parr ;  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Feckenham  in  the 
Tower ;  The  Republican  Court  in  the  Time  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  The  Harrows,  Lake  George ;  Clement  VII.  and 
Charles  V.  at  Bologna;  and  Goldsmith’s  Daughter. 

HUNTINGTON,  Frederic  Dan,  d.d.,  ll.d.  :  Prot. 
Episc.  Bishop;  b.  Hadley,  Mass.,  1819,  May  28;.d.  there 
1904,  July  11.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1839, 
and  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1842;  .was  pastor 
of  the  South  Congl.  Church  (Unit.),  Boston,  1842-55; 
Plummer  prof,  of  Christian  morals,  and  preacher  in 
Harvard  College  1855-60;  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot. 
Episc.  Church  1860,  Sep.  12,  and  priest  1861,  Mar.  19; 
organized  and  was  rector  of  Emmanuel  parish,  Boston, 
1860-69;  and  was  consecrated  first  Prot.  Episc.  bp.  of 
Central  New  York  1869,  Apr.  8.  He  was  a  founder  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Church  Monthly,  published 
a  large  number  of  sermons  and  addresses,  wrote  the 
Pastoral  Letter  for  the  gen.  convention  of  1883,  and 
received  the  degree  d.d.  from  Amherst  College  1856  and 
LL.D.  from  the  same  1887. 

HUNT'IN GTON,  Jedidiah:  1743,  Aug.  4—1818,  Sep. 
25;  b.  Norwich.  Conn.:  soldier.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  College  1763,  joined. his  father  in  commercial  busi¬ 
ness,  raised  a  regt.  for  the  army  at  Cambridge  1775,  was 
at  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Danbury.  1776,  Apr.;  ap¬ 
pointed  brig.-gen.  1777,  May  12 ;  served  in  the  courts 
that  tried  Gen.  Charles  Lee  and  examined  John  Andrg, 
brevetted  maj.-gen.  after. the  war,  and  was  collector  of 
customs  at  New  London  1789-1815. 

HUNTTNGTON,  Samuel,  ll.d:  1731,  July  3-1796; 
Jan.  5;  b.  Windham.  Conn. ;  .signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  received  a  limited  education,  learned 
the  cooper’s  trade,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1758,  was  member  of  the  Conn.  gen.  assembly  1764,  ap¬ 
pointed  king’s  attor.  1765,  member  of  congress  1776-83 
and  its  pres.  1779-81,  judge  of  Conn,  supreme  court 
1774-84,  chief  justice  1784.  lieut.gov.  1785.  and  gov. 
1786-89.  He  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  Dartmouth 
College  1785  and  Yale  College  1787. 

HUNTTNGTON,  William  Reed,  d.d.:  Prot.  Episc. 
clergyman;  b.  Lowell,  Mass..  Sep.  20,  1838.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  College  1859;  was  acting  prof,  of  "chem¬ 
istry  there  1859-60;  took  orders  in  the  Prot.  Episc. 
Church  1860;  was  asst,  to  his  relative.  Frederic  Dan  H., 
d.d.,  in  Emmanuel  Church.  Boston.  1861-62;  rector  of 
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All  Saints’,  Worcester,  .Mass.,  1862-83;  and  succeeded 
Asst.  Bish.  Henry  C.  Potter  as  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  1883.  He  received  the  degree  d.d.  from 
Columbia  College  1873.  He  has  written:  The  Church 
Idea  (1870)  ;  Conditional  Immortality  (1878)  ;  Popular 
Misconceptions  of  the  Episcipal  Church  (1891)  ;  The 
Causes  of  the  Soul  (1891)  ;  The  Peace  of  the  Church 
(1891)  ;  Short  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1893);  The  Spiritual  House  (1895);  A  National 
Church  (1898);  Psyche,  a  Study  of  the  Soul  (1899); 
Four  Key-words  ,of  Religion  (1899);  Sonnets  and  a 
Dream  ( 1899)  ;  etc. 

HUNTLY,  hunt'll :  small  burgh  or  barony  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland, ,  in  the  n.w.  of  Aberdeenshire,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bogie  and  the  Deveron,  20  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Banff.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  ruin  of  H.  Castle.  Pop. 
(1871)  .3,570;  (1881)  3,519;  (1900)  abt.  4,500. 

HUNTSVILLE,  hunts'vil:  city,  cap.  Madison  co., 
Ala. ;  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  and 
the  Southern  railroads;  96  m.  n.  of  Birmingham,  ,97 
m.  w.  of  Chattanooga  and  125  m.  s.  of  Nashville.  It 
is  in  an  exceptionally  fertile  agricultural  and  fruit, 
cotton,  and  stock-raising  country,  making  it  the  most 
important  commercial  centre  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Its  largest  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  there 
being  9  cotton  mills  with  over  200,000  spindles  and 
about  4,300  looms,  and  an  annual  product  valued  at 
$4,775,000.  There  are  also  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  foun¬ 
dries  and  machine  shops,  saw  and  planing  mills,  brick 
works,  hoop  and  heading  factory,  spoke  and  handle 
factories,  fibre  factory,  gas  and  electric  plants,  etc. 
The  city  contains  a  number  of  private  schools  and  an 
excellent  public  school  system ;  four  m.  n.  of  the  city 
is  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  negroes.  There  are  also  numerous  churches,  banks, 
public  buildings,  electric  car  lines,  a  paid  fire  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks 
which  are  supplied  from  a  magnificent  spring  of  pure 
water  with  a  capacity  of  2,400,000  gallons.  H.  was 
first  settled  in  1805  by  John  Hunt,  a  Virginian,  who. 
having  built  his  cabin  at  the  ‘Big  Spring’  returned 
to  Tennessee  and  in  the  following  year  brought  his 
entire  family.  In  1811  the  town  was  incorporated  by 
the  territorial  legislature  as  ‘Huntsville.’  On  1819. 
July  5,  the  first  State  Constitutional  Convention  met 
here  and  framed  the  constitution.  The  first  State 
legislature  sat  here  in  1820,  August,  and  the  city  was 
also  the  first  capital  of  the  State.  The  city  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  charter  of  1897.  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
elected  bienninlly.  and  a  board  of  8  aldermen,  who  have 
control  over  all  city  affairs,  including  the  waterworks. 
Pop.  (1910)  7,611. 

HUNYADY,  hon’yod-i,  Janos  (Eng.  John)  :  governor 
of  Hungarv.  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age;  b. 
near  the  close  of  the  14th  c. :  d.  abt.  1448.  H.’s  origin  is 
wrapped  in  mvsterv.  the  most  accredited  legend  being 
that  he  was  son  of  Emperor  Sigismund  by  a  Wallachian 
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lady.  Hunyady  and  his  descendants  had  in  their  escutch¬ 
eon  a  raven — corvus — hence  the  designation  Corvinus. 
We  find  Hunyady  as  Ban  of  a  province  s.  of  the  Danube, 
distinguishing  himself  against  the  Turks,  who  at  that 
time  were  the  terror  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Dur¬ 
ing  1437-56,  Hunyady  was  the  shield  of  Hungary,  not 
only  against  external  foes,  but  also  against  the  lawless 
attempts  of  the  nobles.  Such  was  the  renown  of  Hun- 
yady’s  arms  that,  after  the  campaign  of  1444,  the  Turks 
were  glad  to  obtain  an  armistice  of  ten  years.  The  vacil¬ 
lating  Vladislas  I,  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  by  the 
papal  legate,  Julian  Caesarini,  to  break  the  peace  that  he 
had  sworn  to  keep.  Hunyady  was  defeated  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Varna,  1444;  the  king  perished  in  the  fight,  as 
also  the  cardinal  legate;  Hunyady  was  captured  during 
his  flight  by  the  voivod  of  Wallachia;  but  on  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  of  Hungary  would  rise  to  deliver  the 
noble  prisoner,  was  safely  escorted  to  the  frontier,  and 
there  set  free.  During  the  minority  of  Ladislaus  V.  (son 
of  Vladislas  I.),  Hunyady  was  elected  by  the  nation  gov. 
of  Hungary.  The  battle  of  Rigomago  (1447),  one  of  the 
bloodiest  ever  fought,  was  lost  through  the  treason  of 
the  voivod  of  Wallachia;  Hunyady  had  once  more  to  go 
through  a  short  captivity.  But  the  most  splendid  of  his 
deeds  was  the  storming  of  Belgrade,  where  the  monk, 
John  Capistran,  carrying  the  holy  cross,  raised  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Christian  warriors  to  such  a  height,  that 
a  most  complete  victory  brought  that  fortress  again  into 
the  possession  of  the  Hungarians.  Shortly  afterward 
dysentery  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  Hunyady,  the  great 
Christian  hero,  after  a  short  illness,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
disease. 

HUPEH,  ho-pd:  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
reputed  the  most  fertile;  70,450  sq.  m.  The  cap.  is  Wu¬ 
chang.  The  great  river  Yangtse,  recently  opened  to  for¬ 
eign  commerce,  flows  through  the  s.  point  of  the  province, 
where  it  receives  tributaries  from  various  lakes  on  either 
side,  nearly  doubling  its  volume  of  water.  Pop.  27,- 
370,098. 

HUPP  AH:  the  wedding  canopy  universally  employed 
among  Jews,  and  symbolic  of  the  room  or  home.  It  was 
made  in  rabbinical  times  of  purple  cloth  adorned  with 
jewels,  or  like  a  bower  of  roses  and  myrtle.  In  later 
ages  it  became  a  portable  canopy,  borne  on  four  poles 
which  were  held  by  guests,  under  which  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed.  Often  the  scene  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  synagogue. 
In  the  United  States  the  formal  huppah  is  abandoned  in 
reform  congregations,  a  bell  of  flowers  being  suspended 
instead  over  the  bride  and  groom.  Some  of  the  wedding 
canopies  are  of  elaborate  embroidered  designs  and  held 
in  high  honor. 

HURA,  liu'ra:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Euphor- 
biacew.  H.  crepitans,  a  native  of  the  W.  Indies  and  trop- 
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ical  America,  is  a  tree  abounding  in  a  very  acrid  milky 
juice;  with  stalked,  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  leathery 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  woody  capsule,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  apple,  very  much  flattened,  formed  of  12-15  cocci, 
each  containing  a  large  seed,  surrounding  a  common  axis, 
which  separate  with  great  elastic  force.  Before  the  use 
of  blotting  paper  became  general,  the  capsule  was  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  the  W.  Indies  as  a  sand-box — whence  the  tree 
is  called  Sand-Box  Tre£ — for  powdering  letters  with  fine 
sand;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  bind  it  with  a  hoop 
of  iron,  as  even  after  being  used  for  years  it  would  some¬ 
times  burst  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol.  The  seeds 
are  a  violent  drastic  purgative. 

HURD,  herd,  Richard,  d.d.:  1720,  Jan.  13 — 1808,  May 
28;  b.  Congreve,  Staffordshire:  English  prelate.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge  Univ.,  of  which  he  became  a  fel¬ 
low  1742.  In  1749  appeared  his  first  notable  production, 
Commentary  on  Horace’s  Ars  Poetica.  In  1750,  on  War- 
burton’s  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Whitehall  preachers.  He  afterward  became  Bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  1783  declined  the  archbish¬ 
opric  of  Canterbury.  His  principal  works  are — Dialogues 
on  Sincerity,  Retirement,  The  Golden  Age  of  Elisabeth 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Government  (1759); 
Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance  (1762);  and  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  Concerning  the 
Christian  Church  (1772).  Hallam  says  of  Hurd,  that  he 
‘has  perhaps  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  this 
country,  aimed  at  philosophical  criticism.’ 

HURDLE,  n.  her'dl  [Dut.  horde,  a  fence  of  branches 
or  osiers:  Ger.  hiirde,  a  frame  of  rods  or  wicker-work: 
Ieel.  hurd,  a  wicker-gate:  Swiss,  hurd,  a  pole:  F.  hard,  a 
withe]:  a  framework  of  intertwined  twigs  or  the  smaller 
branches  of  trees;  a  crate;  the  rough  framework  on  which 
criminals  were  dragged  to  execution:  v.  to  enclose  or 
guard  with  hurdles.  Hurdling,  imp.  herd'ling.  Hurdled, 
pp.  her'dld.  Hurdles,  n.  plu.  her'dls,  frames  for  fenc¬ 
ing,  etc.  In  military  affairs,  straight  flat  rectangles  of 
strong  wicker-work,  about  6  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  9  inches 
high.  They  are  useful  in  many  ways,  both  in  military 
and  civil  life,  either  as  fencing,  as  barriers;  or  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  in  the  construction  of  hurdle-batteries,  which 
were  the  invention  of  Sir  William  Congreve,  who  devised 
them  as  the  speediest  means  of  throwing  up  earthworks: 
three  hurdles  are  fastened  at  their  ends  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  the  central  space  is  filled  in  a  short  time 
with  earth.  These  triangles  can  be  constructed  to  any 
ground-plan,  and  with  their  aid,  a  body  of  soldiers  can 
entrench  themselves  in  a  few  minutes.  The  hurdlers 
composed  of  wattles  interwoven  (as  shown  in  the  dia¬ 
gram)  around  stakes  or  pickets,  the  latter  during  the 
manufacture  being  fixed  upright  and  firmly  in  the 
ground. 
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HURDS,  or  Hards,  n.  plu.  herds  [AS.  heordas,  the 
refuse  of  tow]:  the  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp;  any 
waste  tow  or  oakum. 

HURD  WAR,  herd-war'  (rather  HardwAr,  i.e.  Hari- 
dwara,  Vishnu’s  gate):  perhaps  the  most  famous  spot  on 
the  Ganges,  on  the  right  or  w.  bank  of  the  river  at  the 
point  where  it  emerges  from  the  sub-Himalaya  into  the 
plains  of  Hindustan.  It  is  1,024  ft.  above  sea-level,  in 
Saharumpur,  N.W.  Provinces.  From  its  position  on  the 
sacred  stream,  it  attracts  immense  numbers  of  pilgrims 
for  ablution.  The  orthodox  season  comprises  the  end  of 
March  and  the  beginning  of  April— a  great  fair  at  the 
same  time  engrafting  commerce  on  religion.  In  ordinary 
years,  the  attendance  is  about  100,000;  but  every  twelfth 
year  (as  in  1879,  91,  etc.),  a  peculiarly  sacred  feast  takes 
place,  attended  by  perhaps  300,000  (formerly  by  as  many 
as  2,000,000).  Pop.  5,000. 

HURDYGURDY,  n.  her'di'ger'di  [imitative  of  its 
grinding  rough  tones:  Scot,  hur,  to  snarl;  gurr,  to 
growl]:  very  old  musical  stringed  instrument,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  name  Leyer,  or  Baurenleyer,  spread  from  its  na¬ 
tive  country,  Germany,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
The  hurdygurdy  consists  of  a  flat,  oval  sounding-board, 
over  which  strings  are  stretched,  with  a  back  or  bottom 
of  the  same  size  and  shape.  These  are  bound  together 
by  deep  sides,  or  ribs.  On  one  side  are  10  to  12  finger- 
keys,  for  shortening  the  sounding  lengths  of  the  strings. 
There  are  four  strings,  of  gut,  put  into  a  state  of  vibra¬ 
tion  by  being  rubbed  by  the  edge  of  a  small  wooden 
wheel  charged  with  rosin  and  turned  by  a  handle.  Two 
of  the  strings  are  tuned  in  unison  as  a  key-note,  or  one 
of  them  a  fifth  above;  they  are  placed  out  of  reach  of  the 
keys,  and  form  a  sort  of  drone-bass.  The  other  two 
strings  are  acted  on  by  the  keys,  and  produce  a  diatonic 
scale  of  10  to  12  notes.  The  hurdygurdy  is  suited  only 
to.  simple  music,  and  was  used  for  such  as  had  many  rep¬ 
etitions.  Its  simplicity  and  cheapness  made  it  formerly 
a  favorite  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  The  name  is 
now  often  used  of  the  barrel-organ  (q.v.),  or  of  a  kind 
of  mechanical  piano. 

HURKARU,  n.  hur'kar'o:  in  the  East  Indies ,  a  run¬ 
ning  footman;  a  messenger;  a  Calcutta  daily  paper  so 
called. 

HURL,  v.  herl  [Sw.  hurra ,  to  whirl:  Dan.  hurre,  to 
hum  or  buzz:  Swiss,  hurrli,  a  humming-top  (see 
Whirl)]:  to  drive  through  the  air  with  a  whirring  noise; 
to  throw  with  violence;  to  drive  with  great  force;  to 
whirl:  n.  the  act  of  hurling;  a  tumult.  Hurl'ing,  imp. 
Hurled,  pp.  herld.  Hurl'er,  n.  -er,  one  who. — Syn.  of 
‘hurl,  v.’:  to  drive;  throw;  cast;  toss. 

HURL,  v.  herl  [F.  hurler,  to  howl,  to  shriek]:  to  howl; 
to  shriek,  as  ‘to  hurl  defiance’;  to  utter  with  vehemence; 
to  scream.  Hurl'ing,  imp.  Hurled,  pp.  herld.  Note .— 


HURL— HURON. 

Hurl,  in  this  sense,  is  uniformly  placed  in  dictionaries 
under  Hurl  1,  ‘to  utter,  throw,  or  drive  with  vehemence’: 
surely  the  sense  howl  or  shriek  comports  much  more  ef¬ 
fectively  with  such  expressions,  ‘hurling  defiance —‘howl¬ 
ing  or  shrieking  defiance,’  ‘he  hurls  out  vows— ‘he 
screams  out  vows’ — see  Latham,  under  Hurl.  Without 
doubt,  however,  the  senses  of  Hurls  1  and  2,  expressing 
nearly  identical  ideas,  have  become  confused,  for  we  have 
the  analogous  expressions,  ‘to  cast  reproach’  and  ‘to 
throw  taunts.’ 

HURL,  n.  herl  [Scot.,  connected  with  Whirl,  which 
see,  and  Hurl  1]:  in  Scot.,  a  drive  in  a  conveyance  or 
cart:  v.  to  drive  or  drag  a  small  hand-conveyance;  to  be 
driven  in  a  conveyance.  Hurley,  n.  her'li,  a  small  two- 
wheeled  conveyance  that  can  be  driven  with  the  hands;  a 
hand-cart. 

HURLY,  n.  her'li  [imitative  of  the  sound  of  bodies 
whirring  or  moving  rapidly  through  the  air]:  in  OE., 
bustle;  tumult;  commotion.  Hurly-burly,  n.  -ber'U: 
great  commotion:  Adj.  creating  confusion;  tumultuous, 
see  Hullabaloo. 

HURON,  hu'ron,  Lake:  third  in  size  of  the  five  ‘great 
lakes’  of  N.  America;  lat.  43°  5'— 46°  15'  n.,  long.  79°  30' 
— 84°  50'  w.;  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  n.w.,  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  n.w.  and  w.,  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
on  the  s.  and  s.e.;  length  n.  to  s.  260  m.,  on  the  s.w. 
coast  260  m.;  breadth  (greatest)  e.  to  w.  160  m.,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  Georgian  Bay  on  the  n.e.,  only  90  m.;  circumfer¬ 
ence  1,100  m.;  area  21,000  sq.  m.;  surface  elevation  19  ft. 
above  Lake  Erie,  352  ft.  above  Lake  Ontario,  578  ft. 
above  sea-level;  depth,  greatest,  about  1,800  ft.,  average 
1,000.  The  water,  coming  from  numerous  streams,  is 
clear  and  cold,  and  the  navigation  season  is  between  May 
1  and  Dec.  1.  The  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  extends  225  m.  along  the  middle  of 
the  main  body,  then  through  the  middle  passage  between 
Lesser  Manitou  and  Drummond’s  Islands,  and  curves  to 
the  n.  and  w.  25  m.  to  the  entrance  of  St.  Mary’s  river. 
The  lake  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  by  St. 
Mary’s  river,  those  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Straits  of 
Miehilimackinac,  of  Lake  Nipissing  on  the  n.  by  Francis 
river,  and  of  Lake  Simcoe  on  the  e.  by  Severn  river,  and 
discharges  its  own  waters  by  the  St.  Clair  river.  Its 
bays  and  harbors  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  ‘great  lakes.’  The  most  important  are  Sag¬ 
inaw  Bay,  extending  into  Michigan;  Georgian  Bay,  s.e. 
of  the  Manitou  Islands,  about  170  m.  long  by  70  wide, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  whole  lake;  and 
Manitou  Bay,  or  the  North  Channel,  n.  of  Manitou  Is¬ 
lands.  The  lake  contains  many  thousands  of  islands, 
some  estimates  reaching  32,000;  of  which,  3,000  are  con¬ 
siderable  in  size.  The  Manitou  group,  of  which  Great 
Manitoulin  (90  m.  long  and  30  m.  wide)  is  the  largest, 
extend  from  a  peninsula  in  the  s.e.  to  the  n.,  and  with 
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Drummond's  Island  separate  another  sheet  of  water  from 
the  main  lake,  Manitou  Bay,  80  m.  long  and  20  m.  wide. 
Lake  Huron  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  but  navigation 
is  not  considered  dangerous. 

HURO'NIAN-ROCKS,  or  Huronian-formation:  in 
geol.,  name  given  by  Sir  Wm.  Logan  to  a  series  of  strata 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron,  consisting  chiefly  of 
quartzite  with  great  masses  of  greenish  chloritic  schist, 
sometimes  containing  pebbles  derived  from  the  Lauren- 
tian  rocks.  These  are  about  18,000  ft.  thick.  No  or¬ 
ganic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  and  lime¬ 
stones  are  rare,  though  one  has  been  found  300  ft.  thick, 
which  may  yet  be  proved  originally  to  have  had  connec¬ 
tion  with  organic  life.  They  are  believed  to  be  of  Lower 
Cambrian  age,  and  lie  unconformably  on  the  Lauren- 
tians. 

HU'RON  IN'DIANS.  See  Wyandots. 

HURONITE,  n.  hu'ron-it  [named  from  Lake  Huron]: 
variety,  or  sub-variety,  of  fahlunite;  a  yellowish-green 
mineral,  with  waxy  or  pearly  lustre  occurring  in  horn- 
blendic  bowlders  near  Lake  Huron. 

HURRA!  or  Hurrah!  int.  hur-rd an  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressive  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction;  a  shout  of  triumph 
or  applause;  the  characteristic  war  cry  or  cheer  of  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of  those  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  go  into  action  or  make  a  charge. 

HURRICANE,  n.  hur'rVkan  [Sp.  huracan;  OF.  houra- 
gan;  F.  ouragan,  a  hurricane — from  a  native  Amer.  word 
imitative  of  rushing  wind;  comp.  Gael,  uair-a-cuan,  a 
tempest  of  the  sea]:  violent  storm  in  which  the  wind 
blows  fitfully  with  prodigious  force.  Hur'ri-ca'no,  n. 
-lea' no,  in  OH.,  same  sense.  See  Storms;  Wind;  Whirl¬ 
wind;  Cyclone;  Typhoon. 

HURRUR.  See  Harar. 

HURRY,  v.  liur'ri  [O.Sw.  hurra,  to  swing,  to  whirl: 
Icel.  hurr,  a  noise:  Swiss,  hurrsch,  a  word  intended  to 
express  rapid  action  accompanied  by  a  whizzing  sound: 
O.H.G.  hursc,  quick:  Ger.  hurtig,  quick,  brisk:  arri! 
harri!  cries  in  France  and  Italy  to  urge  on  horses]:  to 
hasten;  to  impel  to  greater  speed;  to  put  into  confusion 
through  haste;  .to  move  or  act  with  haste:  n.  haste;  a 
driving  or  pressing  forward,  as  on  business;  bustle.  Hur'- 
rying,  imp.  -ri-ing:  Adj.  hastening;  quickening:  n.  the 
urging  to  greater  speed;  rapidity  of  motion.  Hur'ried, 
pp.  -rid:  Adj.  hastened;  urged  to  rapid  motion  or  vigor¬ 
ous  action.  Hur'riedly,  ad.  -li.  Hur'riedness,  n.  Hur'- 
ryingly,  ad.  -li.  Hurries,  n.  plu.  hur'riz,  stages  or 
frames  at  the  sides  of  a  quay  for  the  convenience  of 
tumbling  coal  from  vragons  in.to  the  holds  of  sea-going 
vessels.  Hur'ry-skur'ry,  ad.  liur'ri- slcur'ri  [imitative  of 
scampering  and  rushing  about]:  confusedly;  in  a  bustle: 
n.  confusion  and  bustle. — Syn.  of  ‘hurry,  v.’:  to  precip- 
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itate;  expedite;  quicken;  accelerate;  speed;  dispatch; 
bustle. 

HURST,  or  Hyrst,  n.  herst  [Dut.  horst,  a  bushy  place: 
Swiss,  hurst,  a  thicket]:  a  wood  or  grove;  a  postfix  in 
names  of  places  in  same  sense,  as  in  Hawkhurst;  in  her., 
a  charge  representing  a  small  group  of  trees,  usually 
borne  upon  a  mount  in  base. 

1  HURST,  herst,  John  Fletcher,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  Meth. 
Epis.  bishop;  b.  Dorchester  co.,  Md.,  1834,  Aug.  17.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  1854;  studied  theol.  at 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  Heidelberg;  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Church  1858;  was  prof,  of 
theol.  in  the  Martin  Mission  Institute,  Bremen,  1866-70; 
prof,  of  historical  theol.  in  Drew  Theol.  Seminary,  N.  J., 
1871-73,  and  its  pres.  1873-80;  and  elected  bp.  1880,  May 
12.  He  has  travelled  extensively  on  work  of  his  church 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  India;  has  published 
numerous  translations  and  original  works,  and  received 
the  degree  d.d.  from  Dickinson  College  1866,  and  ll.d. 
from  the  same  1877  and  Ind.  Asbury  University. 

HURT,  n.  hert  [Dut.  horten;  F.  heurter;  O.F.  hurter ; 
It.  urtare,  to  dash  against:  W.  hwrdd,  a  stroke,  a  blow; 
comp.  Gael,  goirteas,  pain,  suffering]:  a  wound;  a  bruise; 
injury:  v.  to  give  or  cause  pain  to;  to  wound;  to  grieve; 
to  injure.  Hurt'ing,  imp.  Hurt,  pt.  and  pp.  hert. 
Hurt'ers,  n.  plu.  -erz,  pieces  of  wood  for  protecting  the 
parapet  from  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages.  Hurt'ful,  a. 
-ful,  injurious;  pernicious;  occasioning  loss  or  injury. 
Hurt'fully,  ad.  -li.  Hurt'fulness,  n.  Hurt'less,  a. 
-les,  in  OE.,  that  cannot  hurt;  harmless;  innocent.— 
Syn.  of  ‘hurt,  n.’:  damage;  detriment;  harm;  prejudice; 
injustice;  wrong;  mischief;  loss;  bane;  disadvantage; — 
of  ‘hurtful’:  mischievous;  destructive;  harmful;  baneful; 
prejudicial;  detrimental;  disadvantageous;  noxious;  un¬ 
wholesome. 

HURTLE,  v.  hert'l  [a  dim.  of  hurt:  F.  heurter,  to  dash 
against:  Norw.  hurra,  to  rattle:  an  imitative  word]:  to 
clash  or  dash  together;  to  rattle;  to  move  violently. 
Hurt'ling,  imp.:  n.  the  act  of  that  which  hurtles;  the 
rattling,  clashing  noise  sometimes  made  by  a  rapidly 
moving  body.  Hurtled,  pp.  hert'ld. 

HURTLE-BERRY,  n.  hert'l-ber'ri  [AS.  heort-berie, 
hart-berry]:  the  whortle-berry — which  see. 

HUSBAND,  n.  huz'bdnd  [Icel.  husbuandi— from  hus, 
a  house;  buandi,  dwelling:  AS.  husbonda,  the  master  of 
the  house— from  AS.  hus,  a  house;  bonda:  Lap.  banda,  a 
master:  Bohem.  hospod;  L.  hospit',  the  lord,  the  master 
of  the  house]:  a  man  joined  to  a  woman  by  marriage 
(see  Husband  and  Wife)  ;-  an  economist;  the  manager  of 
the  concerns  of  a  ship,  as  in  the  phrase  ship’s  husband: 
v.  to  manage  with  frugality;  to  use  with  economy.  Hus'- 
banding,  imp.  Hus'banded,  pp.  Hus'bandman,  n.  the 
man  who  manages  the  concerns  of  the  soil;  a  tiller  of 
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the  soil;  a  working  farmer.  Husbandry,  n.  -bdnd-ri,  the 
business  of  a  farmer;  frugality;  domestic  economy. 
Hus'bandage,  n.  -band-aj,  the  agent’s  allowance  or  com¬ 
mission  for  attending  to  the  business  of  a  ship. — -Syn. 
of  ‘husbandman’:  farmer;  master;  cultivator;  tiller; 
agriculturist. 

HUSBANDRY,  huz'band-ri,  Patrons  of:  secret  order 
in  the  United  States,  founded  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1867, 
Dec.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  business 
connected  therewith.  The  motive  was  the  general  de¬ 
pression  of  the  industries  allied  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  following  the  civil  war.  William  Saunders,  supt.  of 
the  gardens  and  observatories  of  the  agricultural  bureau 
of  Washington,  becoming  familiar  with  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  bureau  from  the  various  farming  regions  of 
the  country,  and  impressed  with  the  results  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  labor  as  shown  by  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  or¬ 
ders,  conceived  the  idea  that  an  application  of  some  of 
the  principles  on  which  those  orders  had  flourished  would 
unite  the  discouraged  farmers  and  lead  to  their  ad¬ 
vancement.  After  consulting  with  O.  H.  Kelley,  J.  R. 
Thompson,  William  M.  Ireland,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Trimble,  Jr.,  all  connected  with  the  depts. 
at  Washington,  a  ritual  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
those  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  orders,  and  the 
first  body,  the  National  Grange,  was  organized,  with 
Saunders  as  master,  Thompson,  lecturer,  Anson  Bartlett, 
overseer,  William  Muir,  steward,  A.  S.  Moss,  asst,  stew¬ 
ard,  Grosh,  chaplain,  Ireland,  treas.,  Kelley,  sec.,  and 
Edward  P.  Faris,  gatekeeper.  To  these  were  subsequently 
added  four  offices  for  women,  bearing  the  titles  Ceres, 
Pomona,  Flora,  and  Lady  Asst.  Steward.  Then  followed, 
with  the  expansion  of  the  order,  the  institution  of  state 
and  subordinate  granges;  the  establishment  of  grange 
libraries,  comprised  wholly  of  books  and  periodicals  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  agricultural  industries;  the  opening  of  depots 
for  the  co-operative  purchase  and  sale  of  all  needful  ar¬ 
ticles;  the  assumption  by  state  or  subordinate  granges 
or  trusted  individual  members  of  the  functions  of  the 
usual  middle-men;  railroad  legislation  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  producing  shippers;  and  a  variety  of  reforms 
that  could  never  have  been  reached  by  the  individual 
farmer.  The  principles  of  the  order  prohibit  any  polit¬ 
ical  discussion,  agitation,  or  other  work  under  the  name 
of  the  order;  a  wise  provision,  as  the  growth  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  soon  excited  the  attention  of  professional  pol¬ 
iticians,  who  have  frequently  attempted  to  gain  personal 
or  party  benefit  through  its  large  and  far-reaching  mem¬ 
bership.  The  order  had  established  (1903)  27,689  sub¬ 
ordinate  granges  in  44  states  and  territories. 

HUSBAND  and  WIFE:  correlative  terms  designating 
the  man  and  woman  united  in  a  marriage.  For  modes  of 
contracting  marriage,  with  the  accompanying  ceremonies 
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and  the  impediments  to  marriage,  see  Marriage:  for  the 
mode  of  dissolving  marriage,  see  Divorce.  Marriage  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  mere  civil  contract.  This  view  is  in¬ 
correct,  because  too  narrow.  Marriage  is  a  relation  volun¬ 
tarily  assumed  by  the  parties,  not  to  be  broken  off  or  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  whim  of  either  or  both,  but  to  last  for  life. 
Whether  the  relation  be  divinely  ordained  or  not,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  society,  of  unborn  children,  of  mortality,  create 
rights  and  obligations  flowing  out  of  marriage  and  en¬ 
forced  by  laws  which  never  could  arise  from  mere  con¬ 
tract.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  marriage  is  a 
contract  at  all.  In  the  language  of  Judge  Story  ‘it  is 
rather  to  be  decreed  an  institution  of  society  founded 
upon  the  consent  and  contract  of  the  parties.’ 

I.  Property  Bights. — In  respect  to  property  rights 
growing  out  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  law  is  in  an  un¬ 
settled  and  transition  state.  The  Common  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land  regarded  husband  and  wife  as  one  person,  and  as  an 
eminent  writer  facetiously  observes,  that  person  was  the 
husband.  (Sehouler,  Husband  and  Wife,  p.  9.) 

The  condition  of  the  wife  during  marriage  was  by 
this  system  denominated  coverture,  she  being  called  feme- 
covert,  meaning,  under  the  wing,  protection,  or  cover  of 
her  husband.  He  was  called  her  baron  or  lord.  So  far 
as  the  husband’s  property  was  concerned,  the  wife  became 
entitled  to  no  part  thereof,  except  to  inherit  a  part  of  his 
personality,  and  a  dower  right  in  his  real  estate.  And  of 
this  personality  he  could  deprive  her  by  his  last  will  and 
testament.  He,  on  the  contrary,  by  marriage  became  ab¬ 
solutely  entitled  to  her  personal  property,  which  at  his 
death  he  might  dispose  of  as  he  saw  fit.  He  also  became 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  wife’s  lands  during  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  if  a  child  was  born  during  the  marriage  and 
the  husband  survived  the  wife,  he  became  entitled  to  a 
life  interest  in  the  wife’s  lands.  The  respective  inter¬ 
ests  in  each  other’s  property  given  by  the  English  com¬ 
mon  law  to  husband  and  wife  are  well  summarized  by  the 
writer  already  alluded  to  (Sehouler,  Husband  and  Wife, 
p.  118),  as  follows:  ‘The  husband  yields  to  his  wife  no 
participation  whatever  in  his  own  property,  whether  ac¬ 
quired  before  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  mar 
riage  relation,  except  a  certain  right  of  inheritance  to  his 
goods  and  chattels,  of  which  he  can  generally  deprive  her 
by  his  will  and  testament,  and  also  dower  in  his  real  es¬ 
tate,  which  is  her  only  substantial  privilege.  In  return 
for  this,  she  parts  with  all  control,  for  the  time  being, 
over  her  own  property,  whensoever  and  howsoever  ob¬ 
tained,  by  gift,  grant,  purchase,  devise,  or  inheritance; 
gives  him  outright  her  personal  property  in  possession, 
and  allows  him  to  appropriate  to  himself  those  outstand¬ 
ing  rights  which  are  known  as  her  choses  in  action  [un¬ 
collected  demands,  etc.],  or  all  the  rest  of  her  personal 
property;  parts  with  the  usufruct  of  her  real  estate, 
creating  likewise  a  possible  encumbrance  upon  it 
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in  the  shape  of  tenancy  by  the  courtesy;  and  finally 
takes,  if  she  survives  him,  only  her  real  estate,  such  of 
her  personal  property  as  remains  undisposed  of  and  un¬ 
appropriated,  with  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and 
trinkets  called  paraphernalia.  She  cannot  restrain  his 
rights  by  will.  She  is  not  allowed  to  administer  on  his 
personal  estate  in  preference  to  his  own  kindred,  though 
the  whole  of  it  were  once  hers;  while  he  can  administer 
on  her  estate  for  his  own  benefit,  and  exclude  her  kin¬ 
dred  altogether,  even  from  participation  in  the  assets. 
Thus  unequal  are  the  property  rights  of  husband  and 
wife  by  the  strict  rule  of  coverture.  We  speak  not  here 
of  recent  statutory  benefits  conferred  upon  the  wife;  nor 
of  that  relief  which  equity  affords  in  permitting  property 
to  be  held  to  the  wife’s  separate  use,  and  giving  her  a 
provision  from  her  choses  in  action  where  the  husband 
seeks  its  aid  in  appropriating  them  to  his  own  use;  but 
of  what  is  to  be  properly  termed  the  common  law  of 
husband  and  wife.’  As  a  sort  of  compensation,  however, 
for  all  this  thraldom  and  injustice,  the  husband  was 
liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  wife  contracted  before 
marriage,  and  for  her  support.  He  was  also  responsible 
in  damage  for  frauds  and  wrongs  committed  by  her  dur¬ 
ing  marriage.  In  respect  to  contracts  the  wife  was  in¬ 
competent  to  enter  into  them  during  marriage,  unless  her 
husband  had  abjured  the  realm  or  been  banished,  or 
where  by  local  custom  prevailing  in  certain  parts  of 
England,  she  could  carry  on  a  separate  trade  and  con¬ 
tract  in  reference  thereto.  Even  her  earnings  belonged  to 
her  husband,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  joint  labor  were 
also  his  property.  Within  recent  years  in  England  (1870, 
1882),  and  in  the  United  States,  commencing  about  1848, 
statutes  known  as  married  women’s  acts  have  been  enacted 
which  have  revolutionized  the  Common  Law  idea  of  strict 
unity  of  husband  and  wife.  The  general  scope  of  these 
statutes,  which  vary  in  the  different  states,  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  protect  the  separate  earnings  and  property  of 
married  women.  The  wife  is  under  these  statutes  em¬ 
powered  to  carry  on  a  separate  business  or  trade,  for  the 
debts  of  which  she  alone  is  liable.  She  may  even  consti¬ 
tute  her  husband  her  agent  or  clerk  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  her  without,  however,  giving  him  or  his  creditors 
a  right  to  interfere  therewith.  But  such  transactions 
must  be  free  from  fraud,  and  not  mere  covers  to  defraud 
the  husband’s  creditors.  In  some  states  husband  and  wife 
may  even  form  commercial  co-partnerships  together,  or 
the  wife  can  form  such  a  co-partnership  with  a  third 
person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  legislation  alluded  to, 
has  also  removed  the  disability  which  existed  under  the 
English  Common  Law  by  which  married  women  were 
precluded  from  making  wills.  Married  women  can  now, 
as  a  general  rule  in  the  United  States,  dispose!  by  will 
of  their  separate  property.  Whether  the  radical  changes 
introduced  by  the  modern  legislation  above  noticed  are 
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entirely  beneficial  to  the  marriage  relation  has  been 
doubted.  Thus,  Prof.  Parsons  (1  Contracts,  340),  an 
authority  well  qualified  to  speak,  says,  ‘We  know  that  in 
those  states  in  which  the  greatest  changes  have  been 
made,  and  still  greater  are  desired  by  some  persons,  there 
are  those  who  think  mischief  has  already  been  caused, 
and  that  a  brief  experience  will  prove  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  permitting  husband  and  wife  to  possess 
interests  and  properties  and  powers,  altogether,  or  in  a 
great  degree  independent  and  equal.  The  tendency  of 
this  would  seem  to  be,  necessarily  to  make  them  bargain¬ 
ers  with  each  other,  and  as  watchful  against  each  other 
and  as  careful  for  good  security,  as  strict  in  making 
terms  and  compelling  an  exact  performance  of  promises 
or  conditions,  and  as  prompt  to  seek  in  litigation  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  supposed  wrongs,  as  seller  and  buyer,  lender  and 
borrower  usually  are;  and  as  these  parties  may  be,  more 
properly  and  safely,  than  husband  and  wife.’ 

II.  Duties.— Except  so  far  as  the  separate  estate  of  the 
wife  is  concerned,  the  duties  of  the  married  pair  and 
their  corresponding  rights  have  not  been  seriously  affected 
by  modern  legislation.  Making  allowances  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  refinement  and  manners,  due  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  age,  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  are 
substantially  as  they  were  under  the  English  Common 
Law.  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  family.  While  he 
is  bound  to  furnish  the  wife  with  a  home  and  support,  it 
rests  primarily  with  him  to  choose  the  home,  and  to 
determine  what  is  a  suitable  support.  The  wife  is  bound 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey  her  husband.  Each  is  entitled  .to 
the  society  and  companionship  of  the  other.  The  old 
English  Common  Law  permitted  the  husband  to  mod¬ 
erately  chastise  and  correct  his  wife.  Corporal  punish¬ 
ment  is,  however,  no  longer  permitted  either  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  in  England.  From  the  husband’s  position  as  the 
recognized  head  of  the  family  follows  his  right  of  ‘gently 
restraining,’  as  it  is  termed,  his  wife  from  gross  miscon¬ 
duct,  of  preventing  her  from  visiting  objectionable  places, 
and  from  receiving  unsuitable  visitors  in  the  household. 
The  custody  of  children  formerly  belonged  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  father.  At  the  present  day,  however,  while 
the  father’s  rights  in  this  respect  are  seldom  interfered 
with,  except  in  cases  of  misconduct,  the  interests  of  the 
children  themselves  are  of  paramount  consideration. 
Their  custody  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  will  be  denied  to  that  parent  who  has  proved 
himself  or  herself  unworthy.  The  support  which  the  hus¬ 
band  is  bound  to  give  the  wife  includes  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  medical  attendance,  according  to  his  means 
and  position.  He  is  also  bound  decently  to  bury  his  wife 
after  death.  So  long  as  the  husband  provides  the  wife 
with  a  proper  support  and  with  a  home,  he  is  responsible 
for  only  such  necessaries  as  he  furnishes  her,  or  which 
it  may  be  presumed  from  the  relation  and  circumstances 
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of  the  parties  he  intended  to  furnish  or  ought  to  have 
furnished  her.  If  he  denies  her  a  proper  support,  or  by 
his  immoral  or  cruel  treatment  drives  her  from  his  home, 
he  will  still  be  responsible  for  her  support.  What  are 
necessaries,  sufficient  to  charge  the  husband  with  liability 
to  a  tradesman  furnishing  them,  depends  not  only  on  the 
husband’s  position  and  income,  but  also  on  the  apparent 
position  which  he  has  permitted  the  wife  to  assume  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  As  a  general  thing  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  husband  is  bound  to  support  his  wife, 
notwithstanding  she  owns  a  separate  estate.  Very  ex¬ 
treme  views  have  been  taken  by  the  courts  as  to  what 
articles  are  necessaries,  and  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid 
down  except  the  general  one  above  stated.  In  many 
states  the  wife’s  separate  estate  may  become  liable  to 
tradesmen  for  necessaries  furnished  her  irrespective  of 
her  husband’s  solvency  or  means. 

III.  Disabilities.— Under  the  English  Common  Law, 
neither  husband  nor  wife  could  be  witnesses  for  or 
against  each  other  in  civil  suits  in  which  either  party  was 
interested.  Nor  could  either  of  them  give  any  testimony 
in  a  civil  or  criminal  case  where  such  testimony  might 
criminate  the  other.  To  the  last  rule  there  was  a  notable 
exception  in  the  case  where  the  wife  charged  the  husband 
with  an  assault  or  other  crime  of  greater  degree  upon  her 
person.  Otherwise  the  crime  might  have  gone  unpun¬ 
ished.  These  rules  derived  their  force  and  were  founded 
upon  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation  and  the  desire 
of  the  law  to  preserve  the  inviolability  of  that  state.  In 
strictness,  however,  these  rigid  rules  produced  much  hard¬ 
ship,  and  they  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  Thus  in  N.  Y.,  it  is  provided  with  respect 
to  civil  trials  that  husbands  and  wives  are  not  competent 
to  testify  against  the  other  on  allegations  of  adultery 
except  to  prove  marriage.  Neither  can  be  compelled,  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  if  living,  allowed  to 
disclose  a  confidential  communication  made  by  one  to  the 
other  during  marriage.  In  an  action  for  criminal  con¬ 
versation,  the  plaintiff’s  wife  is  not  a  competent  witness 
for  the  plaintiff,  but  she  is  a  competent  witness  for  the 
defendant  as  to  any  matter  in  controversy,  except  that 
she  cannot  without  the  plaintiff’s  consent  disclose  any 
confidential  communication  had,  or  made  between  herself 
and  the  plaintiff.  And  in  respect  to  criminal  trials,  it  is 
provided  that  the  husbands,  or  wives  of  persons  indicted 
or  accused  of  crime  are  in  all  cases  competent  witnesses 
on  the  examination  or  trial  of  such  persons,  but  that 
neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  can  be  compelled  to 
disclose  confidential  communications  made  by  one  to  the 
other  during  their  marriage. 

IV.  Torts  and  Crimes.— It  torts  (civil  injuries)  are 
committed  by  the  wife  in  the  husband’s  company,  or  by 
his  order,  the  husband  alone  is  liable  for  the  damages 
resulting  to  third  parties  therefrom.  If  they  are  not  so 
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committed,  husband  and  wife  are  jointly  liable.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  wife’s  liability  for  crime,  Bishop  (1  Law  of 
Married  Women,  23),  speaking  generally  says:  ‘The 
central  proposition  is,  that,  while  the  wife  has  general 
capacity  for  crime,  she  shall  still  not  be  held  responsible 
if  she  commits  what  would  otherwise  be  a  crime  through 
constraint  of  her  will  by  the  husband;  for  then  she  is 
supposed  not  to  have  the  necessary  criminal  intent.  But 
in  order  for  her  to  be  excused  on  this  ground,  the  hus¬ 
band  must  be  present  with  her  when  she  commits  the  act. 
If  he  is  thus  present,  and  the  act  is  an  ordinary  misde¬ 
meanor,  or  a  felony  of  the  lighter  kind,  the  presumption 
is,  that  it  is  done  by  his  coercion,  and  the  contrary  must 
be  proved  in  order  to  charge  the  wife.  When  we  come  to 
the  higher  felonies,  as  treason,  murder  (and  some  add 
robbery),  there  is  no  presumption  of  coercion  by  the 
husband,  and  for  the  wife  to  defend  herself  when  charged 
with  them  on  this  ground,  actual  coercion  must  be  shown. 
The  same  is  true  of  those  misdemeanors  which  are  said 
to  be  ‘peculiar  to  the  female  sex,’  such  as  the  keeping  of 
brothels;  in  these  cases,  though  the  husband  be  present, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  wife  acted  from  her  own 
volition.  In  N.  Y.,  however,  and  possibly  in  other  juris¬ 
dictions,  the  legislatures  have  gone  further,  and  declared 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  husband  shall  in  no  case  be 
a  defense  to  the  wife  charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  See  also  Goods  in  Communion;  Will;  Terce; 
Marriage;  Divorce. 

HUSH,  v.  hush  [W.  hust,  a  low  buzzing  noise  (see 
Hiss)]:  to  still;  to  render  silent.  Hush'ing,  imp. 
Hushed,  pp.  husht.  Hush-money,  a  bribe  for  silence. 
Hush!  impera.,  silence;  be  still:  Adj.  still;  quiet;  silent. 
To  hush  up,  to  conceal  or  suppress;  to  avoid  mention  of. 

HUSHING,  n.  hush'ing  [prob.  a  corruption  of  flush¬ 
ing ]:  term  applied  to  one  mode  of  exposing  and  collect¬ 
ing  ore.  In  a  ravine  where  surface  ore  is  exposed  or  but 
lightly  covered,  a  body  of  water  is  dammed  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  flow  through  the  ravine,  tearing  up  the  earth' 
and  stones  and  exposing  new  surfaces,  from  which  the 
ore  is  gathered;  a  process  of  clearing  water  from  the 
surface  of  ore,  in  stream  works,  by  diverting  and  direct¬ 
ing  streams  of  water  on  it. 

HUSK,  n.  husk  [Sw.  hylsa,  a  pod:  Low  Ger.  hulse,  a 
husk:  Dut.  hulsche,  covering  of  seeds:  Dut.  huysken,  a 
ease  in  which  a  thing  is  kept:  comp.  Gael,  seasg;  W.  hesg, 
dry,  barren]:  the  dry  external  covering  of  many  fruits 
and  seeds:  v.  to  remove  the  husks  from.  Husk'ing,  imp.: 
n.  the  act  of  stripping  off  husks.  Husked,  pp.  huskt, 
covered  with  a  husk;  stripped  of  husks.  Husk'y,  a.  - i , 
abounding  with  or  consisting  of  husks;  dry;  rough. 

HUSKISSON,  hus'kis-on,  William:  English  states¬ 
man:  1770,  Mar.  11—1830,  Sep.  15;  b.  Birch  Moreton, 
Worcestershire.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  1783  to  study  med¬ 
icine.  He  took  part  in  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  and 
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as  a  member  of  the  Club  of  1789,  attracted  attention  by 
speeches  on  political  economy.  In  1792,  he  returned  to 
England,  received  a  subordinate  appointment  under  the 
tory  govt.,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Pitt  and  Canning.  In  1795  he  was  selected  by  Dundas, 
the  war  minister,  to  be  first  under-sec.,  and  sat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  Morpeth.  He  subsequently  held  several  offices 
under  Pitt,  with  whom  he  retired  1801,  and  on  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  parliament  1802,  lost  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons.  In  1804,  he  was  returned  for  Liskeard,  and 
was  appointed  sec.  of  the  treasury  in  the  new  Pitt  cab¬ 
inet.  On  Pitt’s  death  1806,  he  lost  this  office,  but  was 
restored  to  it  by  Mr.  Percival  1807.  He  sat  for  Harwich, 
1807-12;  Chichester,  1812-23;  and  Liverpool,  1823-30.  In 
1814,  he  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  woods  and  for¬ 
ests;  1822,  pres,  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  1827,  sec.  of 
state  for  the  colonies;  1828,  sec.  of  state  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  But  this  office  he  resigned,  and  retired  from  the 
ministry  the  same  year.  Through  his  exertions  the  old 
restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  foreign 
countries  were  removed.  He  also  obtained  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  many  import  duties,  considerable  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  is  allowed  to  have  been 
the  great  pioneer  of  free  trade.  He  received  fatal  in¬ 
juries  by  being  struck  by  an  engine  at  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  and  died  the  same 
evening.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  was  published 
1831,  interesting  from  their  comprehensiveness  of  views 
and  fulness  of  accurate  details. 

HUSKY,  a.  husTc'i  [Dut.  hoest ;  Ieel.  hosti;  Ger.  liusten, 
a  cough]:  dry  and  rough  in  the  throat,  the  condition 
arising  from  cold  or  other  cause,  producing  muffled  im¬ 
perfect  speech;  hoarse.  Husk'ily,  ad.  -li.  Husk'iness, 
n.  roughness  of  sound  of  the  voice;  hoarseness. 

HUSS,  Henry  Golden:  American  composer;  b.  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  1861,  June  21.  In  1882  he  entered  the  Munich 
Conservatory,  Germany,  and  studied  music,  in  theory  and 
practice,  under  Rheinberger,  Giehrl,  and  Abel.  In  1885 
he  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  has  had  a  successful 
career  as  composer,  performer,  and  teacher.  < 

HUSS,  Ms,  John:  Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Jerome  of  Prague 
(q.v.),  on  account  both  of  the  work  which  they  wrought, 
and  of  the  death  which  they  suffered:  prob.  1369,  July  6 
— '1415,  July  6;  b.  Hussineez,  near  Prachaticz,  in  s.  Bo¬ 
hemia.  He  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Prague,  where  he 
soon  made  great  progress  in  the  branches  of  learning 
most  valued  in  that  age,  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  1396,  and  began  to  lecture  publicly  1398.  In  1402, 
he  became  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  Prague,  and 
labored  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  clerical 
functions.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  both 
by  the  common  people,  and  by  the  students;  while  as  con- 
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fessor  to  Queen  Sophia,  he  obtained  access  to  the  court. 
At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe,  which  exercised  great  influence  over  him.  The 
monks  and  clergy  became  violent  enemies  to  Huss,  as  he 
denounced,  with  continually  increasing  boldness,  their 
corruptions.  Abp.  Sbinko  publicly  burned  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe  1410,  in  compliance  with  a  brief  of  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  V.,  and  complained  to  the  pope  of  Huss  as  a  Wiek- 
liffite.  Hereupon  he  wras  summoned  to  Rome;  but  he  did 
not  go,  and  the  combined  influence  of  the  people,  the 
court,  and  the  university,  compelled  the  abp.  to  remove  a 
prohibition  which  he  had  issued  against  his  preaching. 
But  in  1412,  Pope  John  XXIII.  having  published  a  bull 
of  indulgence  in  order  to  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus,  the 
excommunicated  king  of  Naples,  whose  kingdom  the  pope 
claimed  as  a  papal  fief,  Huss  boldly  raised  his  voice 
against  the  whole  procedure  as  unchristian,  while  Je¬ 
rome  of  Prague  also  stood  forth  to  condemn,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  both  the  bull  and  the  vendors  of  in¬ 
dulgences.  An  interdict  against  Huss,  1413,  was  the 
consequence.  Huss,  however,  appealed  from  the  pope  to 
a  general  council  and  to  Christ;  and  wrote  a  book  De 
Ecclesia  (On  the  Church),  in  which  he  condemned  the 
abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  denied  the  unconditional  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Thinking  himself  no 
longer  safe  in  Prague,  he  now  retired  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  preached  the  gospel  with  great  power.  In  1414, 
he  went  to  Constance  to  the  general  council,  summoned 
thither,  indeed,  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  but  under  the 
protection  of  King  Wenceslaus,  and  having  a  safe-con¬ 
duct  from  Emperor  Sigismund:  Having  reached  Con¬ 
stance  Nov.  3,  he  was  on  the  28th,  apprehended  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  nobles. 
His  trial  'was  conducted  with  little  regard  even  to  the 
appearance  of  equity.  1415,  July  6,  thirty-nine  charges 
were  exhibited  against  him,  some  of  which  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  exhibiting  his  doctrine,  while  others  he  utterly 
denied.  Being  required  to  recant  his  alleged  errors — 
especially  his  assertion  in  Be  Ecclesia ,  that  Christ,  not 
Peter,  is  the  Head  of  the  Church — he  refused  to  do  so  till 
they  should  be  proved  to  be  errors.  He  and  his 
writings  were  now  condemned  to  the  fire,  and  in  spite  of 
his  safe-conduct,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  ashes  of  the  martyr  were  thrown  into  the 
Rhine.  See  Palacky’s  Gesch.  von  Bohmen.  Huss  was  not 
distinguished  for  surpassing  intellectual  gifts,  but  he  af¬ 
fords  an  instance  of  sublime  moral  strength.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  took  from  Wickliffe’s  hand  the  torch  of 
reformation  and  passed  it  on  to  be  taken  and  borne  by 
Luther. 

HUSSAR,  n.  huz-zai*  [Magyar,  huszar,  a  light  horse¬ 
man]:  a  light  armed  horse  soldier,  adapted  to  harass  the 
enemy:  he  is  dressed  in  a  loose  jacket,  with  other  articles 
of  attire  easy  in  set,  and  a  fur  cap;  armed  usually  with  a 
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sabre  and  pistol.  Note. — Said  to  be  so  named  from  hwsz, 
twenty,  because  in  1458  a  king  of  Hungary  ordered  that 
the  corps  should  be  raised  by  selecting  one  man  from 
every  20  in  a  village. 

HUSSIF,  n.  hus'sif  [AS.  hus,  a  house:  Icel.  husi,  a 
case;  hus,  a  house]:  a  case  used  by  seamstresses  to  con¬ 
tain  cotton,  worsted,  needles,  etc.  Note. — The  f  in 
Hussif  is  excrescent;  the  word  is  not —housewife — see 
Skeat. 

HUSSITE,  n.  hits' sit:  follower  of  John  Huss  (q.v.), 
Bohemian  reformer.  The  followers  of  Huss,  honoring 
him  and  Jerome  of  Prague  as  martyrs,  despised  the  de¬ 
crees  and  anathemas  of  the  Council,  and  took  terrible 
revenge  on  the  priests  and  monks.  The  symbol  of  their 
confederacy  was  the  cup,  the  use  of  which  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  they  extended  to  the  laity,  as  James  de  Misa  had 
already  done  with  the  approbation  of  Huss.  In  1417, 
King  Wenceslaus  was  constrained  to  grant  them  the  use 
of  many  churches.  After  his  death,  1419,  Aug.  13,  the 
majority  of  the  states  refused  to  acknowledge  his  brother, 
Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  broken  his  safe-conduct  to 
Huss.  The  papal  instructions  to  the  cardinal  legate, 
John  Dominico,  required  him  to  take  violent  measures  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Hussites.  An  insurrection  ensued, 
and  the  war  began,  known  in  history  as  the  Hussite  war. 
Convents  and  churches  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  priests 
and  monks  were  slain.  The  Hussites  divided  into  two 
parties — the  Calixtines  (q.v.),  and  the  Taborites  (q.v.). 
See  Huss  et  la  Guerre  des  Hussites,  by  Ernest  Denis 
(1879). 

HUSSY,  or  Hussie,  n.  huz'i  [contr.  for  housewife: 
AS.,  Icel.  hus,  a  house,  and  Eng.  wife ]:  applied  to  a  fe¬ 
male  as  a  term  of  slight  reproach. 

HUSTINGS,  n.  plu.  lius'tingz  [AS.  busting,  the  house 
or  domestic  court,  a  place  of  council — from  AS.  hus,  a 
house;  Icel.  thing,  Dan.  ting,  a  court  of  justice]:  the 
municipal  court  of  the  city  of  London;  also  the  platform 
from  which  candidates  for  parliament,  till  the  passing  of 
the  Ballot  Act  1872,  addressed  the  electors  on  the  day  of 
nomination. 

HUSTLE,  v.  hus'l  [Dut.  hutselen,  to  shake  to  and  fro: 
Norw.  husTca,  to  rock,  to  swing:  comp.  Gael,  tuisle,  to 
stumble,  to  fall:  Dut.  hotsen,  to  shake,  to  jolt]:  to  shake 
together  in  confusion;  to  push  or  crowd;  to  jostle  in  a 
crowd.  Hustling,  imp.  hus'ling.  Hustled,  pp.  hus'ld. 

HUSWIFE,  n.  huz'wif  [other  spelling  of  housewife 
(see  Hussif)]:  a  female  manager  of  a  house. 

HUT,  n.  hut  [F.  liutte,  ashed,  a  hut:  W  .hotan;  O.Ger. 
hot,  a  cap:  Dut.  hutte,  a  cabin]:  slight  temporary  erec¬ 
tion;  a  mean  dwelling:  Y.  to  place  in  huts.  Hut'ting, 
imp.  Hut'ted,  pp. 

HUT,  hut:  light  construction,  usually  wooden,  more  or 
less  rough  in  its  details.  It  is  often  substituted  for  a 
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tent  for  the  housing  of  troops,  when  the  sojourn  in  a 
camp  or  cantonment  is  likely  to  be  of  some  continuance, 
as,  for  instance,  through  a  winter.  A  hut,  however  rude, 
being  wind  and  water-tight,  is  as  superior  in  comfort  to 
a  tent  as  a  tent  is  to  the  open  air.  Huts  may  be  made  of 
almost  any  size,  and  are  sometimes  for  one  officer;  at 
others,  for  as  many  as  100  men. 

The  hut  is  as  useful  to  the  settler  in  a  wild  country  as 
it  is  to  a  soldier.  Huts  are  of  various  sorts:  among  these 
are  the  log  hut,  the  framed* hut?  and  the  pise  hut  (of 
tempered  clay). 

The  log  hut  is  formed  of  rough  logs  or  trunks  of  trees, 
laid  crosswise  in  tiers  to  the  required  height,  the  angles 
being  formed  by  a  notch  on  each  side  of  the  log,  about 
one-third  of  its  diameter  in  depth,  and  a  few  inches  from 
the  extremity.  The  space  between  the  logs  is  then  made 
water-tight  and  air-tight  by  a  stuffing  of  clay,  wattles, 
sallows,  or  small  bundles  of  twigs.  Within,  the  joints 
should  be  lined  with  laths,  or  the  whole  interior  may  be 
boarded  with  inch-planks,  if  such  are  attainable.  The 
roof  should  be  supported  by  a  scantling  (see  Koof),  and 
may  consist  of  overlapping  boards,  or  boards  laid  flush 
and  shingled,  or  laths  and  shingles,  or  even  birch-bark 
alone.  The  door  is  usually  ledged,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  windows,  with  glazed  sashes  and  shutters.  These 
should  be  made  by  regular  carpenters,  and  taken  to  the 
place  of  building  ready  for  use.  A  hut  thus  formed 
makes  a  snug  habitation,  and  will  last  many  years;  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  sashes,  two  men  can  erect,  in  about  a  week, 
a  hut  of  rough  logs  sufficiently  large  for  their  residence 
— i.e.,  with  interior  area  15  ft.  by  10  ft.  When  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  the  logs  are  occasionally  squared,  which 
enables  them  to  be  fitted  more  accurately  to  each  other, 
and  adds,  of  course,  to  the  solidity  and  finish  of  the 
whole  structure,  as  well  as  to  its  durability.  In  this  case, 
the  corner  logs,  instead  of  crossing  each  other,  are  joined 
by  a  dove-tail,  or  by  cutting  the  end  of  each  to  an  angle 
of  45°. 

The  framed  hut  has  the  advantage  over  the  log  hut  of 
allowing  more  exactness  of  finish,  and  from  its  lightness 
and  portability  being  easily  transported  to  any  place 
where  logs  for  hut-building  might  not  be  forthcoming. 
It  consists  of  a  strong  framework  of  squared  wood,  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  together,  and  covered  with  overlapping  planks 
or  weatherboards.  The  pieces  should  be  sawn  to  the 
proper  size,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  numbered;  then 
packed  together  in  small  compass  for  conveyance  to  the 
intended  site,  where  the  structure  can  soon  be  erected. 
No  one  piece  need  exceed  11  ft.  in  length,  6  inches  in 
breadth,  and  2  inches  in  thickness.  The  uprights  should 
be  not  more  than  15  to  18  inches  apart,  and  should  be 
firmly  held  by  diagonal  tie-rods.  The  first  step  is  care¬ 
fully  to  level  the  ground  on  which  the  hut  is  to  stand, 
and  if  a  dwarf-wall  of  stone  or  brick,  8  or  10  inches 
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high,  can  be  built  round,  so  much  the  better.  On  this 
ground  or  wall  a  rectangular  frame  of  thick  wood  (say  6 
inches  by  3)  must  be  laid  as  a  basis  for  the  framework; 
on  this  latter  the  uprights  are  placed,  the  binding  tie- 
rods  fixed,  and  the  cap-sill,  corresponding  to  the  frame 
below,  placed  above  all,  every  joint  being  carefully  mor¬ 
tised  and  tenoned.  The  weather-boards  can  now  be  nailed 
on  the  outside,  and  when  the  roof  is  put  on  the  hut  is 
complete.  The  breadth  should  not,  for  stability,  exceed 
16  ft.;  and  when  the  hut  is  of  considerable  length,  cross¬ 
beams  should  be  thrown  from  side  to  side  at  the  top. 
The  roof  should  be  made  of  ordinary  scantling  (see 
Roof).  It  is  usually  estimated  that  one  of  these  huts, 
30  ft.  long,  16  broad,  and  10  high,  makes  a  good  barrack- 
room  for  20  soldiers.  When  extra  warmth  is  desired  the 
spaces  between  the  uprights  are  filled  in  roughly  with 
bricks,  burned  or  unburned. 

Pise  huts,  common  in  s.  France,  and  useful  where  wood 
is  scarce,  as  well  as  very  comfortable,  are  walled  with 
blocks  of  clayey  earth,  rammed  with  great  pressure  into 
wooden  molds  until  they  assume  the  forms  of  stones. 
These  are  laid  one  above  the  other  much  as  stones 
would  be  by  a  mason,  and  the  wall  so  formed  is  both 
durable  and  sightly,  and  the  abode  is  comfortable. 

The  most  critical  operation  for  the  non-professional 
hut-builder  is  roofing.  This  is  usually  of  thatch,  shingles, 
planks,  paper,  or  felt,  if  lightness  be  an  object;  some¬ 
times  of  stones,  bricks,  or  tiles,  if  the  walls  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bear  their  pressure. 

HUTCH,  n.  huch  [F.  huclie,  a  chest  or  bin — from  mid. 
L.  hutica:  Dut.  hok,  a  cote  for  animals:  Norw.  hokk,  a 
small  apartment]:  a  chest  or  bin;  a  coop  for  rabbits;  a 
basket  or  cage  in  which  the  miners  bring  the  coals  from 
the  mines:  V.  to  hoard  or  lay  up,  as  in  a  chest.  Hutch'- 
ing,  imp.  Hutched,  pp.  hucht. 

HUTCHESON,  huch' e-son,  Francis:  philosopher:  1694, 
Aug.  8 — 1746;  b.  n.  Ireland;  son  of  a  Presb.  minister. 
He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow;  but 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  theological  course,  he 
was  induced  to  open  a  private  academy  in  Dublin,  which 
>roved  very  successful.  In  1720,  he  published  Inquiry 
into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  etc., 
which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  many  influential 
personages,  such  as  Lord  Granville,  then  lord-lieut.  of 
Ireland,  Abp.  King,  Primate  Boulter,  and  others.  This 
work  was  followed,  1728,  by  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  the  Passions;  and  the  next  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prof,  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univ.  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  His  largest  and  most  important  work,  A  System  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  was  published  at  Glasgow  1755  by  his 
son,  Francis  Hutcheson,  m.d.,  with  a  Preface  on  his  Life, 
Writings  and  Character.  Hutcheson  was  a  man  of  warm 
feelings  and  benevolent  impulses.  As  a  metaphysician, 
Hutcheson  may  be  considered  a  pioneer  of  the  so-called 
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‘Scotch  school.’  From  the  period  of  his  lectures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dugald  Stewart,  may  be  dated  the  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  the  literary  taste  in 
general,  which  marked  that  country  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  though,  as  Stewart  acknowledges  and  Hamilton 
shows,  traces  of  the  Scotch  philosophy  appear  in  earlier 
writers.  But  Hutcheson  shines  as  a  moral  philosopher, 
rather  than  as  a  metaphysician.  His  system  is  largely 
that  of  Shaftesbury  (though,  especially  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy ,  considerably  influenced  by  Butler),  and  much 
more  complete,  coherent,  and  clearly  illustrated.  Hutche¬ 
son  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the  doctrine  that  benevolence 
has  a  selfish  origin.  The  faculty  by  which  moral  distinc¬ 
tions  are  recognized,  Hutcheson  (after  Shaftesbury) 
terms  a  moral  sense.  The  commentary,  Francis  Hutche¬ 
son,  by  W.  R.  Scott,  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
Hutcheson.  See  Ethics. 

HUTCHINS,  hucKinz,  Thomas:  1730-1789,  Apr.  28; 
b.  Monmouth,  N.  J.:  geographer.  He  entered  the  British 
milit.  service  1745,  became  an  officer  in  the  60th  royal 
American  regt.,  was  asst,  engineer  in  Gen.  Henry  Bon 
quet’s  expedition  against  the  Shawnee  Indians  1764, 
served  in  the  Indian  campaign  in  Fla.,  was  imprisoned 
in  London  for  sympathy  with  the  American  colonists 
1779,  and  after  release  became  geographer-gen.  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  in  S.  C.  He  prepared 
the  maps  and  plates  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Account 
of  Bouquet’s  Expedition  (1765),  and  published  A  Topo¬ 
graphical  Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  North  Carolina  (1778);  History,  Narrative, 
and  Topographical  Description  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida  (1784),  and  several  papers  in  the  Transactions 
of  Philadelphia  scientific  societies. 

HUTCHINSON,  huch'in-son:  city,  cap.  of  Reno  co., 
Kan.;  on  the  Ark.  river,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the 
Hutchinson  &  Southern  railroads;  155  m.  s.w.  of 
Topeka.  It  was  founded  1871  by  Clinton  B.  Hutchinson, 
who  built  Ottawa,  Kan.;  is  central  to  a  large  and  un¬ 
usually  rich  agricultural  region,  and  has  the  largest  and 
purest  deposit  of  rock  salt  in  the  country.  The  vein  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  400-475  ft.,  is  300  ft.  thick,  99.87 
per  cent,  pure,  and  covers  an  area  of  10  m.  each  way. 
Hutchinson  has  a  packing-house  with  a  capacity  of  3,000 
hogs  daily,  and  other  beef  and  hog  packing  establish¬ 
ments.  Its  retail  trade  extends  to  the  7  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  and  amounts  annually  to  $6,500,000.  The  city  con¬ 
tains  banks,  large  stock  yards,  salt  companies,  water¬ 
works,  gas  and  electric  light  systems,  street  railroads, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service,  manufactories  of  lumber, 
machinery,  boilers,  etc.,  and  the  H.  &  S.  railroad  shops. 
The  government,  under  the  charter  of  1872,  consists  of 
a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  There  are 
numerous  churches,  public  schools,  4  bridges  across  the 
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Ark.  river,  public  library,  co.  court-house,  reformatory 
that  cost  $1,000,000,  and  a  daily  newspaper.  Pop.  (1900) 
9,379. 

HUTCHINSON,  liuch'in-son,  Anne:  religious  enthusi¬ 
ast:  1590-1643;  b.  Lincolnshire,  England.  She  emigrated 
1636  to  Boston,  where  she  was  a  member  in  the  First 
Church.  At  that  time  of  high  tension  in  religious  discus¬ 
sion,  she  claimed  to  be  a  medium  of  divine  revelations, 
and  held  meetings  for  women,  in  which  she  criticised  the 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Cotton’s  sermons,  and  held  forth  An- 
tinomian  opinions,  afterwards  strongly  stigmatized  by 
Cotton  Mather.  Great  controversies  arose,  and  a  synod 
was  called,  in  which  her  teachings  were  condemned,  and 
she  was  banished  from  the  colony.  She  and  her  friends 
obtained  from  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts  liberty  to 
reside  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  set  up  a  community 
on  the  highly  commendable  principle,  that  no  one  was  to 
be  ‘accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine.’  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  (who  shared  her  opinions),  she  removed 
to  a  Dutch  settlement,  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  West¬ 
chester  co.,  where  she  and  her  whole  family  of  15  persons 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and  all  but  one 
daughter  murdered. 

HUTCHINSON,  huch'in-son,  John:  1617-1664,  Sep. 
11;  b.  Nottinghamshire,  England:  Puritan  and  regicide. 
He  was  of  good  family  and  highly  educated;  married 
Lucy  Apsley,  daughter  of  the  gov.  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  1638;  became  lieut.col.  in  the  parliamentary  army 
1642;  gov.  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Nottingham,  which 
he  defended  against  a  royalist  siege  1643;  one  of  the 
judges  who  condemned  Charles  I. ;  member  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  council  of  state.  He  opposed  the  later  con¬ 
duct  of  Cromwell,  was  pardoned  at  the  restoration,  and 
died  in  confinement  under  suspicion  of  treasonable  in¬ 
tent.  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  by  his  widow  was 
published  in  London  1806. 

HUTCHINSON,  John:  1674-1737,  Aug.  28;  b.  Spen- 
nithorne,  Yorkshire:  English  theological  writer.  He  was 
steward  of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
left  his  service  to  apply  himself  to  religious  studies,  the 
duke  procuring  for  him  a  sinecure  appointment  of  £200 
a  year  from  government.  In  1724,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  a  work  called  Moses ’  Principia,  in  which  he  de¬ 
fended  what  he  regarded  as  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and 
assailed  Newton’s  theory  of  gravitation.  He  published  a 
succession  of  works  till  his  death.  His  religious  system 
is  best  exhibited  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Religion. 
The  leading  principle  of  it  is,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
contain  the  elements  not  only  of  true  religion,  but  of  all 
rational  philosophy,  which,  however,  was  to  be  derived 
only  from  the  original  Hebrew;  and  the  Hebrew,  for  that 
purpose,  was  subjected  to  strange  fanciful  processes. 
His  followers  were  called  Hutchinsonians,  and  among 
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them — strange  as  it  may  seem — were  persons  of  consid¬ 
erable  learning  and  celebrity. 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas:  1711,  Sep.  9-1780,  June 
3;  b.  Boston:  royal  gov.  of  Massachusetts.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  1727,  studied  law;  entered  his  father’s 
counting-house;  was  a  representative  of  Boston  in  the 
gen.  court  of  Mass.  1737-49,  and  three  times  speaker; 
was  appointed  lieut.gov.  1756,  chief  justice  of  Mass. 
1760,  acting  gov.  1769,  and  gov.  1771;  and  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  1774,  where  he  received  a  crown  pension  and  died. 
He  was  an  active  tory;  in  constant  opposition  to  assembly 
and  council;  and  resigned  office  after  the  privy  council 
refused  the  petition  of  the  gen.  court  of  Mass,  for  his 
removal,  based  on  letters  from  Benjamin  Franklin  which 
created  the  impression  that  Hutchinson  had  officially 
advised  the  enforcement  of  stringent  measures  by  the 
English  govt,  against  the  American  colonists. 

HUTCHINSON  IANS:  see  Hutchinson,  John  (b. 
1674). 

HUTTEN,  hut’en,  Ulrich  von:  1488,  Apr.  21—1523, 
Aug.  23:  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family:  b.  at  the  family 
castle  of  Steckelberg,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  When 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  monastery 
at  Fulda;  but  disliking  this  mode  of  life,  he  fled  to 
Erfurt  1504,  where  he  associated  with  scholars  and  poets. 
He  then  lived  at  various  places  in  n.  Germany  till  about 
1512,  when  he  went  to  Pavia  to  study  law.  After  several 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  publications,  especially  those  concern¬ 
ing  the  affair  of  Reuchlin  and  the  Dominican  Hoog- 
straten,  in  Cologne,  in  which  he  came  to  the  support  of 
Reuchlin,  and  displayed  no  small  learning  and  great 
power  of  satire.  He  again  went  to  Italy  1515,  to  take  the 
degree  doctor  of  law,  and  returned  to  his  native  country 
1517.  He  was  crowned  with  the  poet’s  laurel  crown  at 
Augsburg,  and  Emperor  Maximilian  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  a  work 
of  Laurentius  Valla,  found  in  a  convent,  Be  Falsa 
Credita  et  Ementita  Donatione  Constantini  Magni,  and 
1518  accompanied  Albert,  Abp.  of  Mentz,  to  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  where  Luther  had  his  famous  conference  with 
Cajetan.  Subsequently,  he  established  a  small  printing- 
press  of  his  own,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  and 
spreading  pamphlets  fully  exposing  the  arrogance  and 
wickedness  of  the  clergy.  Abp.  Albert  denounced  him  to 
Rome,  whereupon  he  entered  into  an  immediate  and 
avowed  connection  with  Luther,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
despised.  At  this  time,  also,  he  began  to  write  in  the 
German  language,  instead  of  Latin.  Persecuted  by  his 
enemies,  he  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  Franz 
von  Sickingen,  but  was  soon  forced  to  flee.  From  this 
time  Hutten  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  wandering  life, 
and  died  in  the  Isle  of  Ufenau,  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
Hutten  was  bolder  and  more  open  in  the  expression  of  his 
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opinions  than  almost  any  man  of  his  age.  He  did  much 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  and  to  promote 
it,  though  by  keen  satire  rather  than  by  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  weapons.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  restless 
vanity,  immoral  life,  and  doleful  end;  yet  he  had  quali¬ 
ties  that  drew  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  many 
distinguished  and  upright  men,  whose  affection  toward 
him  was  probably  largely  pity.  He  was  reckless  of  con¬ 
sequences,  and  not  careful  in  dealing  with  things  that  had 
become  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  many;  but  he  was  a  man 
who  feared  nothing,  even  when  almost  all  his  friends 
trembled.  He  was  a  master  of  the  Latin  language.  He 
left  45  different  works,  of  which  a  collective  edition  was 
published  at  Berlin  1821-27,  6  vols.  Hutten  had  a  share 
in  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Virorum  (q.v.).  See  Life  by 
D.  F.  Strauss  (1858),  English  trans.  (1874). 

HUTTON,  hut' on,  Charles,  ll.d.:  English  mathema¬ 
tician:  1737,  Aug.  14—1823,  Jan.  27;  b.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne;  son  of  a  superintendent  of  mines.  He  became 
teacher  in  a  school  at  Jesmond  1755,  and  afterward  at 
Newcastle  till  1773.  During  this  period,  he  published 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  (1764)  ;  Treatise 
on  Mensuration  (London  1771) ;  and  Principles  of  Bridges , 
and  Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the  Laws  of  Arches 
(Newcastle  1772).  In  1773,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Acad., 
Woolwich,  and  1774,  Nov.,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  selected  to  per¬ 
form  the  calculations  for  determining  the  density  of  the 
earth  from  Dr.  Maskelyne’s  observations  on  Schiehallion, 
and  his  report  was  published  in  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  1778. 

HUTTON,  Frederick  Remsen:  an  American  engineer; 
b.  in  New  York  1853,  May  28;  was  graduated  at  Cc- 
lumbia  College  1873;  became  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering  there  1882,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  ap¬ 
plied  science  in  1899.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Collegiate 
School,  New  York;  associate  editor  of  Engineering 
Magazine;  and  of  Johnson’s  Cyclopaedia ;  and  author  of 
Beat  and  Heat  Engines ;  Machine  Tools ;  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  Power  Plants,  etc. 

HUTTON,  James,  m.d.:  one  of  the  founders  of  geo¬ 
logical  science:  1726,  June  3 — 1797,  Mar.  26;  b.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  afterward  at 
Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  m.d.  He  applied  him¬ 
self,  however,  not  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  and  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  from 
which  he  was  led  to  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Britain.  He  made  some  chemical  discoveries,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth  and  of  a  Theory  of  Rain. 
His  Theory  of  Rain  has  been  since  acknowledged  by  men 
of  science  as  generally  correct,  though  at  first  it  met 
opposition.  His  Theory  of  the  Earth — announcing  the 
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principle  that  geology  is  not  cosmogony,  but  must  deal 
with  the  materials  of  the  earth— has  for  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  the  supposed  agency  of  a  central  heat,  by 
which  the  elevation  of  strata  and  many  other  phenomena 
are  accounted  for. 

HUTTON,  Laurence:  an  American  author;  b.  in  New 
York  1843,  Aug.  8;  d.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1904,  June  10. 
He  became  dramatic  critic  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail;  was  literary  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine  1886-98; 
and  author  of  Other  Times  ancl  Other  Seasons;  Plays  and 
Players;  Artists  of  the  19th  Century:  Edwin  Booth;  Boy 
I  Knew;  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence;  Literary 
Landmarks  of  V enice;  Literary  Landmarks  of  Jerusalem , 
etc. 

HUXLEY,  huks'li,  Thomas  Henry,  ll.d.:  naturalist: 
1825,  May  4 — 1895,  June  28;  b.  Ealing,  Middlesex,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  in  that  town,  and 
afterward  studied  medicine  in  the  medical  school  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  In  1846,  he  entered  the  medical 
service  of  the  royal  navy,  and  did  duty  at  Haslar  until 
the  winter  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  on  board  the  Rattlesnake.  This  vessel, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Owen  Stanley,  was  commissioned  to 
survey  the  intricate  passage  within  the  Barrier  Reef 
skirting  the  e.  shores  of  Australia,  and  to  explore  the  sea 
between  the  n.  end  of  that  reef  and  New  Guinea  and  the 
Louisiade  archipelago.  Imbued  with  a  passion  for  nat¬ 
ural  history,  Huxley  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
numerous  marine  animals  collected  during  the  survey, 
and  made  them  the  subjects  of  scientific  papers,  which 
he  sent  home,  diffident  as  to  their  value.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished,  however,  by  the  Royal  Soc.  and  the  Linnsean  Soc., 
and  made  their  author  known,  while  yet  young,  to  the 
naturalists  of  Europe.  Toward  the  end  of  1850,  the  Rat¬ 
tlesnake  returned  to  England,  and  Huxley  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  to  find  that  his  paper  On  the  Anatomy  and 
Affinities  of  the  Family  of  the  Medusae  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philosophical  Transactions.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  set  to  work  to  arrange  his  large  accumulation  of  facts 
and  observations,  with  a  hope  (which  was  disappointed) 
that  the  admiralty  would  contribute  toward  the  cost  of 
their  publication.  In  1851,  papers  on  other  branches  of 
the  same  subject  were  printed  in  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions;  and  in  the  same  year  Huxley  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1852,  one  of  the  two  Royal 
Medals  annually  given  by  the  Soc.  was  awarded  to  him, 
in  recognition  of  the .  scientific  value  of  his  papers,  in 
which  much  light  was  thrown  on  the  structure  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  unknown,  or  little  known,  to  British  nat¬ 
uralists.  In  1854,  Hnxley  was  appointed  pr  f.  of  natural 
history  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and,  among  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  that  institution,  were  several  courses  to  working¬ 
men  with  beneficial  results.  In  1857,  jointly  with  Dr. 
Tyndall,  he  wrote  Observations  on  Glaciers,  printed  in 
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Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
delivered  the  Royal  Society’s  Croonian  lecture,  On  the 
Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  SJcull,  in  which  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  anatomical  question  was  discussed.  In  1859,  his 
large  work,  The  Oceanic  PLydrozoa ;  a  Description  of  the 
Calycophoridce  and  Physoplioridce,  observed  during  his 
voyage,  was  published  by  the  Roy.  Soc.  with  illustrative 
plates;  He  has  since  published  papers  on  the  Glyptodon, 
and  the  Osteology  of  that  genus;  and  in  papers  on  the 
Mollusca,  has  shown  that  those  animals  have  a  common 
type  or  plan,  similarly  to  the  Annul osa  and  Vertebrata. 
Huxley  contributed  largely  to  the  English  Cyclopaedia; 
and  papers  by  him  have  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the 
Royal,  the  Linnsean,  the  Geological,  the  Zoological,  and 
other  learned  societies.  Man’s  Place  in  Nature  appeared 
1863;  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  1864;  Lessons 
in  Elementary  Physiology  1866;  An  Introduction  to  the 
Classification  of  Animals  1869;  Lay  Sermons,  etc.,  1870; 
Critiques  and  Addresses  1873;  American  Addresses  and 
Physiography  1877;  a  short  work  on  Hume  1879;  and 
Science  and  Culture  1881.  Dr.  Huxley  was  a  member  of 
the  London  school  board  till  1872.  He  was  prof,  of  nat¬ 
ural  history  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  Hunterian 
prof,  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and 
ll.d.  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Cambridge.  He  was 
inspector  of  fisheries  1881-85.  As  a  keen  and  accurate 
observer  of  phenomena,  Dr.  Huxley  has  rendered  service 
of  a  high  order.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  the  evolution 
hypothesis,  he  has  not  always  held  himself  aloof  from 
discussion  pertaining  to  metaphysics  rather  than  to 
physical  science. 

HUY,  hoy:  strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  the 
province  of  Liege,  romantically  situated  amid  lofty  rocks 
on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  finest  scenery  of  that  river,  17  m.  s.w.  of 
Liege.  Its  citadel,  the  works  of  which  are  partly  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  solid  rock,  commands  the  passage  of  the 
river.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  graceful  Gothic  edi¬ 
fice,  was  begun  1311.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron-works  and 
coal  mines,  in  the  products  of  which  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  lively  trade  by  means  of  the  Liege  and  Namur  rail¬ 
way.  The  principal  manufactures  are  paper,  leather, 
zinc,  beer,  spirits,  and  an  inferior  wine.  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit,  on  his  return  from  the  first  Crusade,  founded  here 
the  former  abbey  of  Neufmoustier  ( Novum  Monas- 
terium),  and  was  himself  interred  within  it.  Huy  has 
been  frequently  taken  during  the  wars,  of  which  this 
region  has  been  the  scene.  It  was  captured  last  by  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Coehoorn  1703.  Pop.  14,486. 

HUYGHENS,  hi'genz,  D.  hoy'chenz  (VAN  ZUYLI- 
CHEM),  Christian:  one  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
the  17th  c.:  1629,  Apr.  14 — 1695,  June  8;  b.  at  the 
Hague;  second  son  of  Sir  Constantine  Huyghens  (1596- 
1687),  who  was  a  Dutch  poet  and  diplomatist,  and  coun- 
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eilor  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  Huyghens  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Breda.  His  first  work,  Theoremata  de 
Quadrature i  Hyperboles,  Ellipsis,  et  Circuit,  ex  Dato 
Portionum  Gravitatis  Centro  (Leyden  1651),  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  powerful  geometrical  talent  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  all  his  scientific  achievements.  Soon 
after  this,  he  constructed  the  pendulum-clock,  following 
out  the  idea  suggested  by  Galileo  (see  Galilei).  A  com¬ 
plete  description  of  Huyghens’s  instrument  is  in  his  great 
work,  Horologium  Oscillatorium,  sive  de  Motu  Pendu- 
lorum  (Hague  1658).  This  work  contains  expositions  of 
many  of  the  cases  of  constrained  motion,  especially  those 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  time-keepers.  Huyghens 
has  also  developed  and  given  precision  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Galileo  on  accelerated  motion  under  the  action 
of  gravity;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  the  clearness 
of  his  demonstrations,  his  great  successor,  Newton,  in 
preparing  his  magnificent  development  of  the  principle 
of  accelerating  force,  was  largely  indebted.  Newton  was 
a  student  and  admirer  of  his  works,  and  assigns  to  him, 
with  Sir  C.  Wren  and  Wallis,  the  distinguished  epithet 
of  hujus  cetatis  geometrarum  facile  principes. 

By  means  of  an  improved  telescope  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction  Huyghens  discovered  the  ring  of  Saturn  and 
the  fourth  satellite  of  that  planet  1655.  In  1659,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  these  discoveries  in  Systema  Saturn- 
ium,  sive  de  Causis  Mirandorum  Saturni  Phenomenon,  et 
Comite  ejus  Planetd  Novo.  In  the  end  of  this  work  is 
described  an  invention  of  great  importance  in  astronomy 
— the  Micrometer  (q.v.),  by  which  small  angles  between 
objects  viewed  by  telescope  are  accurately  measured.  In 
1660,  Huyghens  visited  England,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  discovered  the  laws 
of  collision  of  elastic  bodies  about  the  same  time  with 
Wallis  and  Wren,  and  also  made  a  material  improvement 
in  the  air-pump.  In  1666,  Huyghens  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  settle  in  France,  with  the  promise  of  a  pension 
from  Colbert,  then  all-powerful  in  that  country.  He  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  1681,  having  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences; 
but  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  seemed  impending  over 
the  Protestants,  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  After 
his  return,  he  continued  his  favorite  pursuits  till  his 
death  at  the  Hague. 

The  optical  works  of  Huyghens  claim  attention.  They 
are  remarkable  as  maintaining  a  theory  of  light,  which, 
opposed  to  the  then  more  popular  theory  of  Newton,  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  now  called  the  undula- 
tory  theory.  By  means  of  his  theory,  the  product  of  his 
powerful  scientific  imagination,  he  explained  the  ordi¬ 
nary  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction,  and  further 
succeeded  in  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  double  refraction,  which  Newton’s  theory  failed  to 
account  for. 
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HUYSMANS,  Ms-mans,  Jorris  Karl:  French  novelist; 
b.  Paris  1848,  Feb.  5;  d.'l907,  May  12.  He  studied  law 
and  entered  the  French  civil  service,  but  abandoned  it 
for  literature.  At  first  a  pronounced  realist,  he  turned 
to  idealism  and  even  mysticism.  He  first  attracted  notice 
by  the  story  Pack  on  Back;  then  followed  Martha 
(1876);  The  Vatard  Sisters  (1879);  The  Menage  (1881); 
Down  There  (La-bas)  (1889). 

HUYSUM,  hoy' sum,  Jan  van:  1682-1749,  Feb.  8;  b. 
Amsterdam:  celebrated  Dutch  painter  of  flowers  and 
fruits.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his 
father,  a  landscape  painter.  Huysum  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors  in  mellowness,  purity,  and  delicacy  of  color¬ 
ing;  the  exquisite  disposition  of  his  lights  and  shadows; 
and  above  all,  in  his  miraculous  rendering  of  dew-drops 
and  the  motions  of  insects.  He  died  at  Amsterdam. 
Huysum’s  masterpieces  are  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna, 
Munich,  Dresden,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

HUZZA!  int.  huz-zd'  [Ger.  hussa,  huzza:  Dan.  hurra, 
hurrah]:  a  shout  of  joy  or  approbation:  V.  to  receive 
with  approbation.  Huzza'ing,  imp.  Huzzaed',  pp.  -zdd'. 

HWANG-HO,  whdng-ho',  or  Hoang-ho,  ho-dng-ho',  or 
Yellow  River:  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  China, 
about  2,400  m.  in  length,  the  area  of  its  basin  being  not 
less  than  700,000  sq.m.  It  rises  in  a  marshy  plain  be¬ 
tween  the  Bayan-kara  and  Kwanlun  Mountains,  in  a  lake 
called  Ala-nor,  lat.  35°  30'  n.,  long.  96°  e.  Its  course  is 
crooked:  after  it  leaves  Ala-nor,  it  turns  first  s.  30  m., 
then  e.  160.,  then  w.  120,  winding  about  the  gorges  of  the 
Kwanlun,  then  n.e.  into  the  province  of  Kansuh;  next  it 
proceeds  n.  430  m.,  till  it  is  bent  e.  by  Inshan,  on  the 
edge  of  the  table-land,  where  it  incloses  within  its  great 
bend  the  country  of  the  Ortous  Mongols.  At  the  Peh-ling 
it  is  deflected  s.,  and  for  500  m.  it  divides  the  provinces 
of  Shanse  and  Shense.  At  the  s.w.  corner  of  Shanse,  it 
receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  Wei-ho,  400  m.  in 
length;  from  this  point  the  Yellow  river  flowed  until 
recently  e.  to  the  ocean,  650  m.  distant,  lat.  34°.  It  is 
little  used  for  navigation,  Chinese  vessels  being  unable  to 
stem  its  impetuous  current.  In  some  parts  of  its  e. 
course,  it  is  above  the  great  plain  through  which  it 
passes.  The  embankments  requisite  for  averting  inunda¬ 
tions  are  a  source  of  never-ending  expense  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  their  yielding  to  floods  a  frequent  cause  of 
desolation  to  extensive  districts  of  country.  This  way¬ 
ward  and  turbulent  stream  is  said  to  have  shifted  its 
course  nine  times  in  2,500  years;  notably,  1851-53,  when 
it  turned  off  near  Kaifung-foo  in  a  n.e.  direction,  dis¬ 
charging  its  waters  into  the  rivers  of  Chih-le,  which  dis¬ 
embogue  in  the  Gulf  of  Pehchele,  the  mountainous  prov¬ 
ince  and  promontory  of  Shantung  intervening  between  its 
former  and  its  present  mouth,  a  distance  by  coast-line  of 
about  500  m.  More  recently,  it  was  announced  that  the 
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old  bed  of  the  Yellow  river,  for  more  than  200  m.  from 
its  mouth,  was  a  belt  of  sand,  which,  since  1853,  has 
been,  to  use  the  Chinese  term  applied  to  it,  ‘as  dry  as 
dust.’  The  change  seems  to  have  been  gradual.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  earthquakes  contributed  to  effect  the 
phenomenon,  another  cause  being  neglect  of  the  dikes  by 
the  imperial  government.  There  is  a  bar  with  only  five 
ft.  of  water  across  the  new  mouth  of  the  Hwang-Ho.  Its 
present  channel  is  probably  the  same  as  in  ancient  times; 
for  it  has  shifted  its  bed  at  different  periods  of  Chinese 
history.  About  170  m.  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hwang-Ho  were  explored  for  the  first  time  by  Preje- 
valsky  1880.  The  vast  quantity  of  sediment  conveyed  to 
the  sea  by  this  river,  giving  it  its  color  and  name,  is 
taken  up  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  lies  between 
the  provinces  of  Shanse  and  Shense;  above  which  its 
waters  are  remarkably  clear.  Hwang-Ho  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Chinese. 

HWEN  T’SANG,  or  Hiwen  T’sang.  See  Hiouen 
Thsang. 

HYACINTH,  n.  hi'd-smth  [F.  hyacinthe — from  L. 
hydcin' thus ;  Gr.  hudMn'thos] :  in  anc.  myth.,  a  Spartan 
youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  was  accidentally  killed, 
and  from  whose  blood  the  flower  sprang;  a  beautiful 
flowering  plant  of  many  varieties;  the  blue  iris,  corn-flag, 
or  gladiolus  of  the  ancients;  the  genus  of  plants  Hyd- 
cin'thus,  ord.  Lilidcece  (see  below):  a  precious  stone  of  a 
violet  color;  a  variety  of  zircon:  there  are  brilliantly 
colored  varieties.  The  name  is  given  also  to  fine  red 
Cinnamon-stone  (q.v.),  or  Pyrope  (q.v.);  and  sometimes 
to  ferruginous  quartz  of  blood-red  color,  which  from  its 
abundance  at  Compostella,  Spain,  is  called  Hyacinth  of 
Compostella.  Hy'acin'thine,  a.  -sin'thin,  consisting  of 
or  resembling  hyacinth. 

HYACINTH,  hi'a-sinth  (Hyacinthus) ,  or  Jacinth,  jd'- 
sinth:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Liliacece:  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  with  corolla-like,  bell-shaped,  6-cleft  peri¬ 
anth,  six  stamens  fixed  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and 
dry,  capsular  fruit.  The  Oriental  Hyacinth  ( H .  orientalis), 
one  of  the  most  favorite  of  florists’  flowers,  is  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.  It  is  now  naturalized 
in  some  parts  of  s.  Europe.  The  original  was  an  insig¬ 
nificant  flower,  scarcely  recognizable  in  the  superb  and 
brilliant  varieties  developed  by  careful  culture.  It  has 
broad  linear  leaves,  and  a  scape  with  a  raceme  of  many 
flowers  pointing  in  all  directions.  The  flowers  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  exhibit  great  variety  of  color,  chiefly  blue,  purple, 
and  white.  They  are  very  beautiful  and  very  fragrant; 
the  fragrance  is  strongest  about  or  after  11  o’clock  at 
night.  Among  cultivated  hyacinths  are  many  with  double 
flowers.  The  hyacinth  has  been  cultivated  from  a  remote 
period  (before  1597),  but  about  the  beginning  of  the 
18tli  c.  double-flowered  ones  appeared,  and  the  hyacinth 
attained  almost  the  first  place  as  a  florists’  flower.  At 
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present  the  single-flowered  sorts  are  again  preferred. 
Great  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  and  enormous  prices  were  given  for  bulbs  of 
some  of  them.  A  price  equal  to  $1,000  was  sometimes 
paid  for  a  single  bulb.  The  principal  seat  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  hyacinths  was  and  still  is  at  Haarlem.  At  present, 
however,  the  price  is  seldom  more  than  $50  for  the  finest 
new  variety  of  hyacinth,  but  though  the  trade  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  now  much  depressed,  the  Haarlem  gardeners  still 
sell  bulbs  to  the  value  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  yearly. 
Hyacinth  bulbs,  planted  in  pots,  readily  produce  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  and  flowers  almost  equally  beautiful  are 
obtained — for  one  year,  however,  only — by  placing  them 
in  water  in  hyacinth  glasses ,  in  which  they  form  a  fav¬ 
orite  ornament  of  apartments  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  cultivation  of  the  hyacinth  in  the  open  ground  is 
much  more  difficult.  New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed. 
Several  other  species  of  hyacinth  are  natives  of  .  e 
Europe,  Africa,  etc.  The  earliest  variety  is  the  white 
Roman  hyacinth,  small-flowered  but  sweet.— The  Grape- 
Hyacinth  and  Globe-Hyacinth,  frequently  cultivated  as 
garden  flowers,  are  now  preferred  to  the  genus  Muscari. 
A  common  British  plant,  growing  in  woods  and  copses, 
with  beautiful  blue  flowers  very  like  those  of  the  Oriental 
Hyacinth,  but  all  drooping  to  one  side  ( H .  non-scriptus, 
also  known  as  Scilla  nutans ,  Endymion  nutans ,  and 
Agraphis  nutans ),  is  sometimes  called  the  Wild  Hya¬ 
cinth,  and  sometimes  the  Blue-Bell.  The  bulbs  have 
been  used  for  making  starch. 

HYACINTHE,  e-d-sangt' ,  Father  (monastic  name  of 
Charles  Loyson):  b.  Orleans,  France,  1827,  Mar.  10. 
He  studied  at  St.  Sulpice,  and  after  becoming  a  Rom. 
Cath.  priest,  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  Avignon 
and  Nantes.  Subsequently  entering  the  order  of  the 
Carmelites,  he  became  known  as  a  powerful  preacher,  and 
gathered  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences  of  all  ranks 
of  society  to  the  Madeleine  and  Notre  Dame  in  Paris 
1865.  Almost  as  remarkable  as  his  eloquence  was  the 
boldness  with  which  he  denounced  existing  abuses  in  the 
church;  and  the  Abp.  Darboy  defended  him  against  the 
accusations  of  the  Jesuits  till  in  1869  the  general  of  his 
order  imposed  silence  on  him.  Hyacinthe  replied  by  a 
letter,  in  which  he  called  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
church,  and  was  excommunicated.  Relieved  from  monastic 
vows  by  the  pope,  he  became  a  secular  priest  under  the 
name  of  the  Abb6  Loyson.  He  protested  vigorously 
against  the  Infallibility  Dogma;  but  though  he  attended 
the  ‘Old  Catholic’  Congress  at  Munich,  and  on  visits  to 
the  United  States  and  England  fraternized  with  Protes¬ 
tants,  he  always  declared  his  intention  to  remain  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  trying  to  obtain  reforms,  such  as  the 
liberty  of  marriage  for  the  clergy.  On  retiring  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Madeleine  1869,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  spending  a  few  weeks  with  a  Congl.  pastor  in 
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northern  Conn.,  and  visiting  friends  elsewhere;  and 
1872,  Sep.  2,  he  married  in  London,  Mrs.  Emily  Jane 
Meriman,  widow  of  an  American  gentleman.  In  1873  he 
was  chosen  cur6  of  a  congregation  of  Liberal  Catholics 
at  Geneva,  but  soon  left  them,  finding  them  to  be 
‘neither  liberal  in  politics  nor  Catholic  in  religion.’  He 
has  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  lectures,  and  has 
a  congregation  in  Paris — the  ‘Galliean  Church,’  of  which 
he  became  rector  1881. 

HYADES,  n.  plu.  hl'a-dez,  or  IIyads,  n.  plu.  In' adz 
[L.  hyddes — from  Gr.  huddes,  the  rainers — from  hud,  I 
rain]:  a  cluster  of  five  (some  say  seven)  stars  in  the 
Bull’s  face  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  rising  of 
which  with  the  sun  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  In  myth., 
these  were  said  to  be  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  had  been 
translated  to  the  sky. 

HYAENA.  See  Hyena. 

HY'A-HY'A.  See  Cow  Tree. 

HYALINE,  a.  hl'd-lin  [Gr.  hudlos,  glass]:  glassy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  or  resembling  glass;  in  hot.,  transparent  or 
nearly  colorless,  applied  to  the  part  where  the  cell- 
nucleus  appears;  in  med.,  clear,  and  of  a  slight  consist¬ 
ence  like  a  jelly.  Hyalea,  genus  of  mollusks  belonging 
to  the  class  Pteropoda  (q.v.),  having  shells  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  transparent  glassiness.  Hy'alite,  n.  -lit  [Gr.  lithos, 
a  stone]:  a  variety  of  opal.  Hyal'ograph,  n.  - al'o-graf , 
instrument  for  tracing  a  design  on  a  transparent  surface. 
Hyalog'raphy,  n.  -log'ra-fi,  art  of  writing  or  engraving 
on  glass.  Hy'aloid,  a.  -loyd  [Gr.  eidos,  likeness]:  like 
glass;  transparent.  Hy'alosid'erite,  n.  - sid'er-it  [Gr. 
siderds,  iron] :  a  brown  or  yellow-colored  very  ferruginous 
and  metallic-looking  mineral — a  variety  of  olivine. 

HYALONEMA,  n.  hl-a-lo-ne'ma  [prefix  hyalo-;  Gr. 
nema,  yarn]:  in  zool.,  glass-rope;  typical  genus  of  Hya- 
lonemidcB,  family  of  siliceous  sponges;  in  paleon.,  the 
family  occurs  from  the  Silurian  times  till  now. 

HYAMS,  Henry  Michael,  American  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1805;  d.  1875.  In  1828  he 
went  to  New  Orleans,  studied  law,  and  after  15  years 
of  country  practice  in  Alexandria,  La.,  resumed  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  Orleans,  where  his  investments  in  landed 
property  made  him  wealthy.  In  politics  he  was  originally 
an  old  line  whig,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  know-nothing- 
ism  joined  the  democratic  party.  In  1855  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate;  in  1859  he  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
governor;  the  first  Israelite  to  hold  such  an  honor  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  devoted  to  the  southern  cause, 
sent  his  sons  to  fight  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  after 
the  war  found  his  large  fortune  vanished.  Prepared  to 
begin  life  anew,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  until  hia 
death. 
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HYATT,  Alpheus,  American  naturalist:  b.  Washing¬ 
ton  1838,  April  5;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1902,  Jan.  15. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
at  Harvard  in  1862,  then  entered  the  army  and  served 
during  the  war  in  the  47th  Massachusetts  regiment,  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After  leaving  the 
army,  he  resumed  his  studies  under  the  instruction  of 
Agassiz,  and  later  studied  abroad.  In  1867  he  went  to 
Salem,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  one  of  the  curators  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  In  1870  he  was  made  custodian  of  the 
collections  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
becoming  curator  in  1881.  He  was  also  connected  with 
Boston  University,  was  manager  of  the  Teacher’s  School 
of  Science,  had  charge  of  a  laboratory  of  natural  history 
founded  by  the  Women’s  Educational  Society  at  Annis- 
quam,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  zoology 
and  paleontology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  In  his  later  life  he  had  charge  of  invertebrate 
fossils  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  last  mentioned  society  and  its  first 
president  (1883);  he  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and 
editors  of  the  American  Naturalist. 

HYBERNATE,  HYBERNATION.  See  Hibernate. 

HYBERNIA,  n.  hi-ber'ni-a  [L.  hibernus,  hybernus, 
pertaining  to  winter]:  typical  genus  of  the  Hybernidw, 
a  family  of  moths,  group  Geometrina. 

HYBODUS,  n.  hi'bo-dus  [Gr.  hubos,  curved,  humped; 
odous  or  odonta,  a  tooth]:  genus  of  fossil  shark-like  fish, 
whose  teeth  and  osseous  fin-rays  are  found  in  all  the 
Secondary  rocks  from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk  inclusive. 
The  genus,  with  the  small  family  of  Hybodonts  to  which 
It  belongs,  occupies  a  place  between  the  Cestracionts, 
with  their  pavement  of  flat  crushing  teeth,  and  the  sharks 
With  their  sharp-pointed  cutting  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the 
Hybodonts  are  conical,  but  broad  and  blunt;  from  the 
body  of  the  tooth  rises  a  large  central  cone,  and  several 
small  lateral  ones,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from 
the  principal  cone.  The  enamel  is  strongly  marked  by 
longitudinal  grooves  and  folds.  The  osseous  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fins  are  the  only  other  preserved  portions  of  these 
fossils.  Like  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  the  Hybodus  had 
each  of  the  two  dorsal  fins  furnished  with  a  large  and 
strong  spine,  one-third  of  whose  length  was  buried  in  the 
flesh.  Nearly  50  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described. 

HYBRID,  n.  lii'brid  [F.  hybride — 'From  L.  hybrida,  a 
mongrel,  a  hybrid — from  Gr.  hubris ,  a  wanton  act,  an 
outrage]:  a  mongrel;  a  mule;  an  animal  or  plant,  the 
produce  of  different  kinds  or  species:  Adj.  having  the 
origin  or  character  of  a  hybrid;  applied  to  words  formed 
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of  elements  derived  from  different  languages;  hetero¬ 
geneous  or  mixed.  Hy'bridous,  a.  -us,  produced  from  the 
mixture  of  two  species.  Hy'bridism,  n.  -izm,  or  IIybrid'- 
ity,  n.  -brid'i-ti,  character,  state,  or  condition  of  a 
hybrid.  Hy'bridize,  v.  -iz,  to  make  or  become  hybrid. 
Hy'bridi'zing,  imp.  Hy'bridized,  pp.  -izd.  Hy'bridiza'- 
tion,  n.  * i-zd'shun ,  the  act  of  rendering  hybrid;  also 
Hy'bridi'zing,  n.  -i'zing. 

HY'BRID:  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  offspring 
of  different  but  generally  nearly  allied  species  of  animals 
and  plants;  distinguished  from  the  word  mongrel,  which 
is  applied  to  the  offspring  of  different  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

M.  Broca,  whose  memoir  on  Hybridity  of  Animals  is 
the  most  complete  that  has  appeared,  remarks  that  this 
condition  may  be  (1)  natural,  (2)  excited  ( provoquee ), 
or  (3)  artificial.  The  first  variety  is  such  as  occurs  spon¬ 
taneously  among  animals  in  their  wild  state;  the  second 
includes  those  cases  in  which  domesticated  animals,  which 
would  not  naturally  cross  with  one  another,  do  so  under 
the  influence  of  man,  and  in  opposition  to  their  natural 
instincts;  while  the  third  variety  is  due  to  the  artificial 
admixture  of  the  male  and  female  generative  elements, 
and  as  far  as  is  yet  known  occurs  only  in  fishes,  and  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  second  variety  is  by  far  the 
most  common  and  the  most  important. 

When  the  male  of  the  species  A  can  impregnate  the 
female  of  the  species  B,  it  may  happen  that  the  process 
can  be  inverted,  and  that  the  male  B  can  impregnate  the 
female  A.  In  other  cases,  while  the  male  A  can  readily 
impregnate  the  female  B,  the  male  B  cannot  impregnate 
the  female  A.  In  the  first  case,  the  hybridity  is  termed 
bilateral ;  in  the  second,  unilateral.  The  former  is  rare, 
and  even  when  it  does  occur,  the  cross  in  one  direction  is 
more  common  and  more  productive  than  in  the  other. 
Thus,  the  ordinary  mule,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass 
and  the  mare,  is  much  more  readily  obtained,  and, 
physiologically,  is  less  imperfect  than  the  corresponding 
animal,  the  hinny,  which  occasionally  results  from  the 
union  of  the  stallion  and  female  ass  (see  Mule;  Hinny). 
Domestic  sheep  and  goats  afford  an  example  of  the  latter 
(unilateral)  kind  of  hybridity.  The  union  of  the  he-goat 
and  the  ewe  is  frequently  productive,  while  the  union  of 
the  ram  with  the  she-goat  is  always  unproductive. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
to  predicate  in  what  cases  the  crossing  of  different 
species  will  be  productive,  and  in  what  cases  it  will  be 
barren.  While  some  closely  allied  species  do  not  admit 
of  a  cross,  other  species,  far  more  removed  from  one 
another,  not  only  yield  hybrids,  but  even  fruitful  hybrids. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  chance  of 
offspring  becomes  reduced  to  zero,  and,  according  to 
Broca:  ‘If  the  crossing  of  animals  of  different  genera  is 
now  an  incontestable  fact,  there  is  no  authentic  evidence 
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that  offspring  has  resulted  from  the  crossing  of  animals 
of  different  orders.’  Cases  have  been  referred  to,  as 
showing  that  animals  of  different  orders  may  cross,  but 
none  of  them  are  established.  The  strongest  apparent 
case  of  hybridity  between  different  orders  is  that  of  the 
Jumarts,  which  were  said  to  result  from  the  union  of  the 
bull  and  the  mare,  or  of  the  stallion  and  the  cow.  These 
jumarts  wrere  believed  in  from  the  time  of  Columella  to 
that  of  Buffon,  who  fully  investigated  the  subject,  and 
found  that  they  were  merely  hinnies — offspring  of  the 
stallion  and  the  she-ass.  Among  mammals,  hybrids  have 
been  obtained  between  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Equus.  So  far  as  experiments  go,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
zebra,  the  quagga,  etc.,  breed  freely  inter  se,  but  the 
degrees  of  fertility  among  their  offspring  have  not  been 
fully  determined.  The  dog  has  been  made  to  breed  with 
the  wolf  and  the  fox,  the  lion  with  the  tiger,  the  he-goat 
with  the  female  sheep,  the  ram  with  the  female  roe-deer 
( Cervus  Capreolus) ,  and  the  hare  with  the  rabbit. 

Among  birds,  hybridity  is  not  uncommon.  The  swan 
will  breed  with  the  goose,  the  grouse  with  the  blackcock, 
the  pheasant  with  the  common  fowl,  the  goldfinch  with 
the  canary,  etc.  Among  reptiles,  hybrid  offspring  has 
been  observed  between  the  toad  and  the  frog.  Among 
fishes,  hybrids  have  been  obtained  by  artificial  impregna¬ 
tion  between  different  species  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

Many  hybrids  have  no  propagative  power,  while  in 
others  it  is  so  far  limited  as  to  admit  only  of  reversion 
to  the  original  specific  form.  When  a  hybrid  possesses 
generative  power,  it  breeds  more  readily  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  one  of  its  parent  stocks  than  with  another 
hybrid  like  itself.  The  most  remarkable  example  on 
record  of  generative  power  in  hybrids  is  afforded  by  the 
experiments  of  M.  Roux  of  Angouleme,  who  found  that 
he  could  cross  hares  and  rabbits  to  any  extent;  and  who 
by  breeding  leporides,  established  a  new  and  lucrative 
department  in  agriculture. 

Experiments  on  the  hybridization  of  plants  have  been 
very  far  from  confirming  the  hybrid  origin  of  forms  ap¬ 
parently  intermediate  between  other  species,  and  which 
were  once  regarded  as  probably  hybrids  produced  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  interference  of  man  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  an  intermixture,  and  in  many  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  found  possible,  it  is  by  no  means  easy. 
The  predilection  for  pollen  of  the  same  kind  appears 
very  strong;  and  if  pollen,  both  of  the  same  and  of 
another  kind,  is  applied  to  the  stigma  of  a  flower,  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  its  own  pollen  had  been  there 
alone.  The  hybridizer,  therefore,  must  cut  away  the 
stamens  of  the  flower  of  which  the  pistil  is  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated,  and  carefully  prevent  ail  access  of  pollen 
other  than  that  which  he  brings  to  it.  Even  with  these 
precautions,  it  is  found  impossible  to  produce  hybrids 
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between  some  plants  of  tDe  same  family,  and  not  very 
dissimilar. 

Hybrid  plants  are  said  to  partake  generally  of  the 
characters  of  the  male  more  than  of  the  female  parent. 
It  is  more  certain  that  valuable  results  are  often  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  size  and  abundance  of  fruit,  brilliancy  of 
flowers,  hardiness,  and  other  qualities.  The  question  of 
the  continued  fertility  of  true  hybrids  is  one  having  most 
important  relations  to  the  great  questions  concerning 
species.  Some  assert  that  neither  among  animals  nor 
among  plants  are  hybrids  fertile  for  more  than  one  or 
two  generations,  if  kept  by  themselves;  though  they  are 
readily  fertile  with  either  of  the  parent  species  to  which 
they  become  again  assimilated.  But  this  opinion  is  con¬ 
troverted,  and  the  question  must  be  decided  by  observa¬ 
tion  of  facts,  in  judging  of  which,  however,  questions  of 
no  little  difficulty  must  often  arise  as  to  what  are  and 
what  are  not  different  species. 

The  subject  of  the  hybridization  of  plants  was  first 
investigated,  and  with  great  care  and  very  numerous 
experiments,  by  Kolreuter,  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c.,  and 
has  been  more  recently  studied  with  much  attention  by 
Dean  Herbert  of  Manchester,  Van  Mons,  and  particularly 
Gaertner. 

HYDAS'PES.  See  Jhelum. 

HYDATIDS,  n.  plu.  M'dd-tidz,  or  Hydatides,  n.  plu. 
M-ddt'i-dez  [Gr.  huddtis  or  liudartda,  a  vesicle — from 
Ifiudor,  water]:  term  indefinitely  applied  to  several  dis¬ 
tinct  objects  of  a  vesicular  or  cyst-like  character,  found 
in  the  bodies  of  men  and  certain  mammals.  True  hyda¬ 
tids  were  formerly  regarded  as  cystic  Entozoa  (see 
Entozoon),  such  as  Cystieerus,  Ccenurus,  and  Echino¬ 
coccus;  but  all  these  forms  are  now  known  to  be  larval 
stages  of  Tamia  or  Tape- worm  (q.v.).  These  hydatids 
may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and  they  have 
been  observed  in  man,  the  ape,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
horse,  the  camel,  the  pig,  the  kangaroo,  and  some  other 
vegetable  feeders,  though  not  in  purely  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals  or  in  the  rodents.  They  are  generally  inclosed  in  an 
external  sac  attached  to  the  tissue  of  the  organ  in  which 
it  is  situated,  and  which  is  frequently  common  to  many 
hydatids,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  envelope.  The 
fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  hydatid  itself  is  almost  always 
colorless  and  limpid,  but  the  fluid  in  the  common  cyst  in 
which  the  hydatids  float  is  often  of  a  yellow  color.  The 
Ccenurus  cerebralis  is  found  in  the  brain  of  various  rumi¬ 
nants,  and  gives  rise  to  the  disease  in  sheep  known  as 
‘the  staggers.’  When  the  hydatid  occurs  in  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  animal,  instead  of  turning  round  and  round 
in  one  direction,  springs  in  the  air,  and  this  variety  of 
the  affection  is  hence  distinguished  by  German  veteri¬ 
narians  as  das  Springen.  Whenever  any  of  the  above 
forms  of  hydatids  are  swallowed  by  man  or  the  lower 
animals,  they  may  proceed,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
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to  be  developed  into  the  higher  stages  of  tape-worm. 
Two  species  of  Echinococcus  are  usually  noticed,  namely, 
the  E.  hominis,  occasionally  found  in  the  brain  and 
abdomen  of  man,  and  the  E.  veterinorum,  of  common 
occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  pig,  and 
several  other  mammals,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
are  really  distinct.  These  echinococci  do  not  become  de¬ 
veloped  into  tape-worms  unless  they  reach  the  intestinal 
canal  of  some  animal,  by  being  taken  as  food;  and  in 
ordinary  cases  of  hydatids,  consisting  of  echinococci,  the 
cysts  and  their  contents  undergo  a  kind  of  degeneration, 


Hydatids  : 

Copied  from  Rymer  Jones’s  Animal  Kingdom. 

1,  Coenurus  cerebralis,  natural  size  ;  2,  one  head  magnified ; 

a,  oval  circlet  of  hooks  ;  b,  suckers  ;  3,  Cysticercus  tenuicol- 
lis,  natural  size  ;  4,  head  magnified ;  a,  circlet  of  hooks ; 

b,  suckers. 

becoming  in  some  cases  converted  into  fatty  or  calcareous 
matter,  while  in  other  cases  the  contents  become  gran¬ 
ular,  the  peculiar  hooklets  (see  Tape- worm)  which  occur 
in  them,  and  which  remain  unaltered  for  a  long  time, 
revealing  their  true  origin.  The  so-called  acephalocyst, 
or  common  globular  hydatid,  which  sometimes  attains  the 
size  of  a  child’s  head,  is  probably  a  degenerated  or  ab¬ 
normally  developed  echinococcus. — Hydatids  sometimes 
occasion  so  little  inconvenience  that  they  may  be  discov¬ 
ered  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  not 
suspected  any  disease  in  the  organ  in  which  they  are 
found.  On  other  occasions,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  cause 
so  much  irritation  that  suppuration  is  excited  in  or 
around  the  common  sac,  which  may  burst  externally  or 
into  a  mucous  canal  or  a  serous  cavity.  In  the  first  or 
second  case,  the  hydatids  will  be  discharged,  and  recovery 
may  take  place;  in  the  third  case,  fatal  inflammation  will 
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ensue.  Little  can  be  done  for  the  treatment  of  this  affec¬ 
tion  ,  except  that  occasionally,  if  the  cyst  is  near  the 
surface,  it  may  be  carefully  punctured.  For  means  of 
prevention,  see  Tape-worm. 

False  hydatids  are  simply  serous  cysts,  occurring  either 
alone  or  in  clusters,  whose  mode  of  origin  is  not  under¬ 
stood.  Structures  of  this  kind,  on  a  small  scale,  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  brain;  while  on  a  large 
scale  they  are  found  containing  the  fluid  in  ovarian 
dropsy.  These  false  hydatids  are  of  comparatively  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  in  the  uterus  also,  which  they  may  dis 
tend  to  such  a  size  as  to  simulate  pregnancy. 

HYDATINA,  n.  hi-da-ti'na  [Gr.  hudatis,  a  watery 
vesicle]:  in  zool.,  typical  genus  of  the  Eydatincea,  a 
family  of  Rotatoria,  established  by  Ehrenberg. 

HYDATOID,  a.  hi' da-toy d  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  eidos, 
appearance,  likeness]:  resembling  water  in  quality,  na¬ 
ture,  appearance,  or  consistency;  in  anat.,  the  membrane 
surrounding  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  or  that  humor 
itself. 

HYDE,  hid:  important  manufacturing  town  of  Chesh¬ 
ire,  England,  seven  m.  e.s.e.  of  Manchester,  and  a.bout 
the  same  distance  s.e.  of  Oldham.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  it  was  a  mere  village;  but  since  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  cotton-trade  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
it  has  rapidly  increased.  Besides  the  numerous  cotton- 
factories,  iron,  water,  and  print  works  are  carried  on. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  The  district  in  which 
Hyde  is  situated  is  densely  peopled,  and  is  furnished  with 
abundant  means  of  communication,  by  railway  and  canal, 
with  all  the  important  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  31,682. 

HYDE,  William  Dewitt,  American  college  president: 
b.  Winchendon,  Mass.,  1858,  Sep.  23.  He  was  graduated 
from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1875,  from  Harvard  in 
1879,  and  studied  theology  at  Union  and  Andover.  After 
completing  his  theological  studies  he  was  pastor  for  a 
time  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  In  1885  he  became  president  of 
Bowdoin  College;  at  that  time  he  was  the  youngest  col¬ 
lege  president  in  the  United  States,  and  was  not  widely 
known.  He  has  written  Practical  Ethics  (1892);  Social 
Theology  (1895);  Practical  Idealism  (1897);  The  Evo- 
lution  of  a  College  Student  (1898);  God’s  Education  of 
Man  (1899);  The  Cult  of  Optimism  (1900). 

HYDE,  Edward.  See  Clarendon,  Earl  of. 

HYDE  PARK,  a  former  township  of  Cook  co.,  HI., 
but  now  incorporated  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  comprising 
the  former  towns  of  South  Chicago,  Pullman,  and  about 
40  other  small  towns  and  villages.  It  contains  numerous 
churches,  public  schools,  post  offices,  electric  lights,  gas, 
water,  sewage  works,  numerous  large  and  varied  manu¬ 
factures,  places  of  amusement,  public  works,  extensive 
park  system,  etc.,  and  is  site  of  World’s  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1893  and  of  Univ.  of  Chicago.  Has  railroad  and 
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street  car  communication  with  centre  of  Chicago  and 
with  adjoining  towns  and  villages. 

HYDE  PARK:  town,  in  H.  P.  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.; 
on  the  Neponset  river  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroad;  8  m.  s.w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  sev¬ 
eral  churches,  graded  schools,  public  library,  savings 
bank,  weekly  newspaper,  manufactories  of  cotton,  curled 
hair,  machinery,  paper  and  woolen  goods,  and  many  resi¬ 
dences  of  Boston  business  men.  Pop.  tp.  (1910)  15,507. 

HYDE  PARK:  noble  enclosure  of  nearly  400  acres,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  w.  extremity  of  London  to  Kensington 
Gardens;  named  from  having  been  the  manor  of  the  hyde 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  It  became  the 
property  of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monas¬ 
teries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A  canal,  or  sheet  of 
water,  called  the  Serpentine,  though  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  was  made  in  Hyde  Park  1730-33,  by  order 
of  Queen  Caroline.  At  the  e.  end  of  it  is  an  artificial 
waterfall;  constructed  1817.  On  the  s.  side  are  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  Lifeguards.  It  was  in  Hyde  Park  that  the 
great  International  Exhibition  of  1851  was  held,  in  a 
Crystal  Palace  erected  specially  for  the  occasion.  It  is" 
not  recorded  at  what  time  the  public  began  to  have  free 
admission  to  Hyde  Park.  But  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the 
show  of  coaches  which  it  presented  in  his  time;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  constantly  resorted  to  on  the  morning 
of  May- day  for  the  sports  comprehended  under  the  term 
Maying.  Till  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  there  was  a  part 
of  it  which  contained  deer.  About  that  time  it  began  to 
be  a  place  for  races  and  military  reviews.  It  was  resorted 
to  also  for  duels.  After  the  Restoration,  it  appears  to 
have  become  the  favorite  promenade,  which  it  has  since 
continued  to  be.  It  has  undergone  many  changes  of  boun¬ 
dary  and  division;  a  large  part  of  Kensington  Gardens 
has  been  taken  from  it,  also  an  angle  at  the  s.e.  corner 
on  which  Apsley  House  now  stands. 

HYDERABAD,  M-der-a-bdd' :  state  in  s.  India,  includ¬ 
ing  Berar;  lat.  15°  10'— 21°  41'  n.,  long.  74°  40'— 81° 
31'  e.;  about  475  m.  long  and  wide;  area  of  Berar,  17,728 
sq.m.;  of  the  Nizam’s  territories,  80,000  sq.m.;  whole 
state  about  98,000  sq.m.;  bounded  n.  and  n.e.  by  the 
Central  Provinces,  s.  and  s.e.  by  territory  subject  to  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  w.  by  territory  subject  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency;  pop.  (1901)  11,174,897.  Generally, 
soil  is  fertile,  yielding  valuable  crops  of  rice,  wheat, 
maize,  oil-seeds,  fruits  and  garden  produce,  cotton,  in¬ 
digo,  sugar-cane;  and  tobacco.  Silk,  lace,  gums,  oils,  raw 
and  tanned  hides,  the  famous  Deccan-bred  horses,  and 
metal  ware,  are  largely  exported,  and  salt,  grain,  timber, 
and  European  piece-goods  imported.  There  are  several 
railroads  in  the  state,  and  the  three  principal  ones  pass 
through  the  cap.,  Hyderabad  City.  The  Nizam  is  the 
principal  Mohammedan  ruler  in  India. 
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HYDERABAD,  M-der-a-bdd'  ( Haidarabad ):  city,  cap. 
of  the  Nizam’s  dominions  (q.v.)  or  Haiderabad  state,  in 
central  s.  India;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Musi,  lat.  17° 
22'  n.,  and  long.  78°  30'  e.;  1,800  ft.  above  sea  level.  At 
the  first  census  (1901)  the  pop.  was  found  to  be  123,675, 
and  with  suburbs  446,291.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  the  British  Residency,  the  stream  being  here 
bridged  by  nine  spacious  arches  of  squared  granite.  Be¬ 
sides  these  erections  and  the  palace  of  the  native  sov¬ 
ereigns,  is  the  principal  mosque,  fashioned  after  the 
model  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca;  while  at  the  meeting  of 
the  four  principal  streets  of  the  city  rises  another  re¬ 
markable  edifice,  with  four  minarets  resting  on  four 
connected  arches,  on  which  run  the  four  converging  thor¬ 
oughfares.  The  neighborhood  abounds  with  huge  tanks, 
one  3  m.  long,  2  wide,  and  another  said  to  be  much 
larger  (see  Secunderabad).  For  the  Assigned  Districts 
of  Hyderabad  see  Berar. 

HYDERABAD'  (Haidarabad):  chief  city  of  Sinde, 
India,  and  cap.  of  a  dist.  four  m.  e.  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indus.  Pop.  (1891)  57,790.  The  place  is  famous  for 
manufacture  of  silks,  gold-work,  pottery,  and  arms  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  matchlocks,  swords,  spears,  and 
shields.  As  against  a  native  force,  it  is  strong,  occupying 
a  somewhat  steep  height,  and  having  a  rampart  flanked 
by  round  towers.  The  district  of  Hyderabad  in  Sinde,  is 
a  vast  alluvial  plain,  216  m.  long,  48  m.  broad,  e.  of  the 
river  Indus;  9,053  sq.m.  Pop.  abt.  725,000,  of  which 
560,000  Mohammedans,  120,000  Hindus,  45,000  of  other 
creeds  and  tribes. 

HYDER  ALI,  M'der  d'lc,  or  Haidar  £Ali:  abt.  1702- 
1782,  Dec.:  one  of  the  greatest  Mohammedan  princes  of 
India.  His  father,  who  was  a  gen.  of  the  Rajah  of  My¬ 
sore,  afterward  obtained  Bangalore  in  fief,  and  both 
these  honors  descended  to  his  son.  Hyder  Ali,  1759,  dis¬ 
possessed  his  master,  allowing  him,  however,  to  retain  his 
title,  while  he  himself  took  that  of  daiva  or  regent.  He 
then  conquered  Calicut,  Bednor,  Onor,  Cananor,  and  other 
neighboring  states;  and  in  1766,  his  dominions  included 
more  than  84,000  sq.m.  He  waged  two  wars  against  the 
British,  in  the  first  of  which  he  was  completely  success¬ 
ful,  and  dictated  terms  of  peace  under  the  walls  of 
Madras;  but  died  suddenly  at  Chittore  before  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  second,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the 
French.  He  also  joined  in  a  native  confederacy  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  India.  He,  besides,  with¬ 
held  the  customary  tribute  from  the  Mahrattas  (q.v.), 
and  waged  successful  war  against  them.  In  his  wars  he 
showed  great  resolution  and  perseverance.  Hyder  Ali  was 
remarkable  among  Asiatic  princes  for  the  mildness  of 
his  character  and  government,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
his  people.  He  promoted  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
arts,  and  protected  all  religions,  requiring  only  submis- 
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sion  to  his  laws.  His  son  and  successor  was  Tippoo 
Sahib  (q.v.). 

HYDNORA,  hid-ndr'a:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord. 
Bhizanthacea.  H.  Africana  is  a  native  of  s.  Africa, 
where  it  is  called  Jackal’s  Kost.  It  is  a  parasite  chiefly 
on  the  roots  of  large  succulent  spurges,  and  is  a  plant 
of  most  extraordinary  appearance  and  structure,  resem¬ 
bling  a  fungus  rather  than  a  phanerogamous  plant.  Its 
flowers  and  fruit  are  entirely  concealed  in  its  interior. 
It  has  a  smell  like  that  of  a  fungus,  or  of  decaying  roast- 
beef.  The  s.  African  savages  roast  and  eat  it. 

HYDNUM,  hid'num:  genus  of  fungi  (Hymenomycetes) , 
having  the  under  side  of  the  pileus  covered  with  soft 
spines  which  bear  the  spores.  The  species  are  numerous. 
H.  repandum  is  common  in  parts  of  Europe,  and  much 
used  as  an  esculent  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It 
grows  on  the  ground,  chiefly  in  pine  and  oak  woods, 
either  solitary,  or  in  clusters  or  rings. 

HYDR,  hl'dr,  and  Hydro,  hVdro  [Gr.  hudor,  water}: 
a  common  prefix,  in  scientific  terms,  denoting  the  pres¬ 
ence,  action,  or  quality  of  water;  also,  in  certain  chem¬ 
ical  terms,  denoting  the  presence  of  hydrogen. 

HYDRA,  he'drd  (sometimes  Sidra  or  Idra  or  Nidero): 
island  of  Greece,  off  the  e.  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus 
(now  the  Morea),  about  5  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  dept, 
of  Argolis  and  Corinth.  It  is  about  13  m.  long,  3  m. 
broad;  38  sq.m.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  the. 
interior,  rising  to  about  1,800  ft.,  is  destitute  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  of  water.  On  the  n.w.  coast  is  the  town  and 
seaport  of  Hydra,  the  white,  flat-roofed  houses  of  which, 
ascending  from  the  harbor,  climb  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
streets,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  are  steep 
and  uneven,  but  remarkably  clean.  This  town,  the  only 
one  in  the  island,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Greece. 
The  people  are  employed  chiefly  in  cotton  and  silk  weav¬ 
ing,  in  tanning,  and  in  commerce. 

The  island  of  Hydra  was  uninhabited  in  ancient  times. 
The  nucleus  of  the  town  was  formed  by  a  few  fishermen 
and  peasants,  who,  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Turks,  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  mainland,  and 
were  followed  by  crowds  from  Albania,  Argolis  and  At¬ 
tica,  in  the  15th  and  16th  c.  In  the  Grecian  war  of  in¬ 
dependence,  the  Hydriotes  took  a  most  active  part;  and 
none  were  more  liberal  in  contributions  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  In  1825,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  40,000,  and 
about  that  time  the  islanders  were  considered  the  richest 
in  the  archipelago.  They  possessed  exclusively  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
traded  to  England,  the  Baltic,  and  even  to  the  United 
States.  Since  the  revolution,  however,  more  accessible 
ports  have  risen  to  be  the  centres  of  Greek  commerce, 
and  Hydra  has  considerably  declined.  Pop.  11,684. 

HYDRA,  n.  ln'drd  [L.  hydra;  Gr.  hudra ,  the  hydra,  a 
water-snake — from  Gr.  hudor t  water]:  a  water-snake.  In 
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anc.  myth,  the  Hydra  was  a  fabulous  serpent-monster- 
said  to  have  inhabited  the  marshes  of  Lernsea,  in  Argo- 
lis,  not  far  from  the  sea  coast.  Accounts  vary  as  to  its 
origin  and  appearance.  Some  make  it  the  issue  of  Styx 
and  the  Titan  Pallas;  others,  of  Echidna  and  Typhon. 

It  is  represented  as  having  many  heads,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were  cut  off,  and, 
according  to  some,  doubling  in  number.  The  original 
number  generally  ranged  from  seven  to  nine,  though  Si¬ 
monides  gives  it  50,  and  certain  historians  a  hundred, 
and  even  more.  Its  mouths,  as  numerous  as  its  heads,  , 
discharged  a  subtle  and  deadly  venom.  The  destruction 
of  this  reptile  was  one  of  the  12  labors  of  Hercules 
(q.v.).  Hydra-headed:  having  as  many  heads  as  the 
hydra,  for  when  one  head  was  struck  off  two  at  once 
sprang  up  in  its  place;  denoting  a  difficulty  or  misfor¬ 
tune  which  apparently  increases  and  strengthens  the 
longer  it  is  grappled  with. 

HY'DRA,  or  Fresh-water  Polyp:  type  of  the  class 
Hydrozoa,  which,  with  the  Anthozoa,  form  the  sub¬ 
kingdom  Coslenterata.  See  Polypi;  Zoophyte.  The 
hydra  has  a  gelatinous,  sub-cylindrical  body,  which,  from 
its  contractility,  undergoes  various  alterations  of  form. 
One  end  expands  into  a  disk  or  foot,  which  adheres  to  a 
leaf,  twigs,  etc.;  while  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  mouth, 
surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  tentacles,  five  to  twelve  or 
more  in  number.  These  tentacles  are  exceedingly  con¬ 
tractile,  at  one  moment  thrown  out  as  long,  delicate 
threads,  at  the  next,  drawn  up  into  minute  wart-like 
knobs.  Numerous  thread-cells  project  from  their  surface, 
the  larger  ones  possessing  a  sheath  and  three  recurved 
darts  or  barbs,  and  terminating  in  a  long  and  extremely 
slender  filament.  The  mouth  leads  into  a  capacious  cav¬ 
ity  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  which,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  its  tentacles,  seldom  exceeds  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  On  minutely  examin¬ 
ing  the  hydra,  or  any  member 
of  the  class  Hydrozoa,  the  body 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  two 
membranes,  an  ectoderm  and  an 
endoderm,  the  former  constitut¬ 
ing  the  outer  layer  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  having  one  side  al¬ 
ways  in  contact  with  the  water, 
while  the  other  side  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  endoderm, 
whose  free  surface  forms  the 
lining  of  the  great  internal  cav¬ 
ity.  The  food  of  the  hydra  con¬ 
sists  of  such  minute  living  or¬ 
ganisms  as  come  within  the 
reach  of  its  tentacles,  and  by 
these  apparently  fragile  threads, 
which  the  animal  projects  like 


Hydra : 


a.  Hydra  Vulgaris,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  piece  of 
stick — a  young  polyp  is 
sprouting  from  the  side 
of  the  parent  animal ; 
b,  one  of  the  larger 
thread-cells,  with  its 
three  recurved  barbs. 
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a  lasso,  crustaceans,  worms,  etc.,  are  seized,  which  would 
be  deemed  at  first  sight  superior  to  their  captor  in 
strength  and  activity.  The  tentacles  appear,  however,  to 
possess,  through  the  action  of  the  thread-cells,  a  powerful 
benumbing  or  paralyzing  influence,  for  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  soft-bodied  animals  which  have  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  grasp  of  the  hydra  frequently  die  very 
soon.  The  prey,  when  mastered,  often  still  alive,  is  thrust 
into  the  internal  cavity,  where  the  nutritive  parts  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  hydra,  while  the  indigestible  portions  are 
expelled  through  the  mouth. 

Although  the  hydra  is  found  usually  adhering  by  its 
circular  foot  or  disk  to  submerged  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  it  is 
not  permanently  fixed.  It  often  moves  on  surfaces  under 
water  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  leech,  both  ends 
taking  a  part  in  the  movement,  and  occasionally  the  disk 
is  protruded  above  the  water,  and  thus  acts  as  a  float. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  the  autumn,  true  reproductive 
organs  may  be  observed,  both  male  and  female  organs 
usually  on  the  same  animal.  Propagation  by  gemmation 
is,  however,  the  most  common  mode  of  increase.  Minute 
tubercles  appear  on  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  which, 
as  they  increase  in  size,  gradually  resemble  it;  becoming 
perforated  at  their  free  extremity,  and  tentacles  gradu¬ 
ally  being  formed.  The  pedicle  by  wrhich  they  originate 
by  degrees  becomes  thinner,  and  finally  gives  way,  leav¬ 
ing  the  young  hydra  perfectly  independent.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  in  the  history  of  this  animal  is 
its  power  of  being  multiplied  by  mechanical  division.  If 
a  hydra  be  cut  into  two,  or  even  more,  pieces,  every  one 
will,  in  time,  assume  the  form  and  functions  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  animal. 

Several  species  of  hydra,  such  as  H.  viridis,  H.  vul¬ 
garis ,  H.  fusca,  etc.,  have  been  described,  which  differ  in 
size,  color,  etc.  When  living  hydrse  are  removed  from  the 
water  they  appear  like  minute  specks  of  jelly,  which 
quickly  recover  their  true  form  on  being  restored  to  their 
proper  element. 

HYDRACHNA,  n.  hi-dralc'na  [prefix  hydr-;  Gr.  achne, 
anything  shaved  off;  froth,  chaff J :  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Hydrachnidcc,  water-mites,  a  family  of  Acarina. 
They  swim  by  means  of  the  fringe*  en  their  legs. 

HYDR  ACID,  n.  hi'dras'id  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  Eng. 
acid]:  hydrogen  acid,  acid  containing  hydrogen  with  an¬ 
other  element,  but  without  oxygen;  e.  g.,  hydrochloric 
acid:  the  name  was  given  to  acids  in  which  the  acidifying 
principle  was  supposed  to  be  hydrogen:  see  Acids.  The 
division  of  acids  into  oxyacids  and  hydracids  belongs 
rather  to  a  past  than  to  the  present  state  of  chemistry. 

HYDRAFORM,  a.  hl'drd-fawrm  [L.  hydra ,  a  water- 
snake;  forma ,  shape]:  resembling  the  common  fresh¬ 
water  polyp  in  form. 

HYDRAGOGUE,  n.  hVdrd-gog  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  ago. 
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I  lead]:  active  purgative  prodncing  a  great  flux  from  the 
intestinal  membrane,  consequently  occasioning  very  wa¬ 
tery  stools.  Hydragogues  are  of  great  use  in  some  vari¬ 
eties  of  dropsy,  being  the  most  effectual  means  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  liquid  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  serous 
cavities  of  the  body.  Jalap  (especially  when  combined 
with  bitartrate  of  potash)  and  elaterium,  a  medicine 
which,  from  its  extreme  power,  must  be  given  only  under 
professional  advice  in  very  small  doses  (one-eighth  to 
one-third  of  a  grain),  and  with  great  caution,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  purgatives. 

HYDRANGEA,  n.  M-dran'je-a  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  ang- 
gei'on,  a  vessel,  a  capsule]:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord. 
Hydrangecicece,  or  Hydrangece,  which  many  botanists 
make  a  sub-order  of  Saxifragece ;  distinguished  by  having 
4-6  petals,  8-12  or  many  stamens,  a  more  or  less  inferior 
ovary,  and  2-5  styles.  Hydrangeacece  are  shrubs  with  op¬ 
posite,  or  sometimes  whorled  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules. 
In  the  genus  hydrangea  the  flowers  are  in  cymes,  the  ex¬ 
terior  flowers  sterile  and  dilated.  More  than  30  species 
are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the  s.  parts  of  N.  America, 
and  of  China  and  Japan.  The  species  popularly  known 
as  the  Hydrangea  (H.  hortensia),  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  long  been  in  cultivation  there  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  1788,  and  speedily  became  popular,  being 
readily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  as  a  favorite 
greenhouse  plant,  and  frequent  in  cottage  windows..  In  s. 
England  it  endures  the  open  air.  It  seems  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  water  it  too  freely;  a  large  plant  has  been  known 
to  receive  with  advantage  100  gallons  of  water  daily; 
and  in  favorable  circumstances  it  becomes  a  magnificent 
shrub.  A  plant  in  Devonshire,  England,  has  had  1,000 
large  cymes  of  flowers  expanded  at  once.  The  flowers, 
generally  pink,  are  sometimes  blue;  the  blue  color  is 
owing  to  peculiarities  of  soil.  Peat  and  iron  ore  are 
said  to  be  productive  of  the  blue  flowers.  H.  Japonica, 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Japan  by  Siebold,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  very  large  cymes  of  flowers.  H.  nivea 
and  H.  quercifolia,  American  species,  are  frequent  in 
flower-gardens  in  N.  America.  The  finest  American  spe¬ 
cies  is  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  hardy,  8  or  10  ft.  high, 
and  very  attractive  in  the  shrubbery  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn.  Hydrangea  Thunbergii,  thun-ber  ji- x 
[after  Thunberg,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  botanist]: 
a  species  whose  leaves  furnish  a  tea  of  a  very  high  char¬ 
acter,  bearing  the  name  Ama-tsja  in  Japan. 

HYDRANT,  n.  hi'drant  [Gr.  hudor,  water]:  a  pipe  or 
spout  for  discharging  water  at  a  fire;  a  water-plug. 

HYDRANTH,  n.  hi'dranth  [Gr.  hudra,  a  water-ser¬ 
pent;  anthos,  a  flower]:  the  polypite  or  proper  nutritive 
zooid  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

HYDRARGILLITE,  n.  hl-drdr'jil-it  [Gr.  hudor ,  water; 
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argil'los,  clay]:  a  name  given  to  the  native  phosphate  of 
alumina,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  consisted  of 
alumina  and  water. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  n.  hi-drar'ji-rum  [Gr.  hudrar ' gurds, 
fluid  silver — from  hudor,  water;  ar gurds,  silver]:  quick¬ 
silver  or  mercury.  Hydrargyria,  n.  hi'dr&r-jir'i-a,  one  of 
the  ill  effects  of  mercury  applied  locally.  Hydrargyri- 
asis,  n.  hi-dra/ ji-ri'd-sis,  a  disease  produced  by  the  abuse 
of  mercury. 

HYDRASTIS,  hi-drds’tis,  or  Warneria,  wawr-ner’i-a: 
genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece ,  allied  to 
Anemone,  but  having  flowers  destitute  of  petals,  and  suc¬ 
culent  or  baccate  fruit,  collected  into  a  head.  The  only 
known  species,  H.  Canadensis,  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant,  with  tuberous  roots,  and  head  of  fruit  resembling 
a  raspberry,  is  common  in  watery  places  in  Canada,  and 
among  the  Alleghanies,  as  far  s.  as  Carolina.  Its  root  is 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  also  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.  Yel¬ 
low  Root  and  Orange  Root  are  its  American  names. 

HYDRATE,  n.  hi' drat  [Gr.  hudor,  water]:  compound 
containing  one  or  more  molecules  of  the  radical  hydroxyl 
OH.  In  such  compounds  the  water  plays  a  part  analogous 
to  that  of  acids  in  the  formation  of  salts.  Thus  sodium 
hydrate  (NaOH)  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  water 
with  sodium  oxid  according  to  the  equation  Na20+H20= 
2NaOH;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  substance  from  the 
oxid,  Na20,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  Na20  and  water 
by  the  action  of  heat  alone.  The  large  and  important 
class  of  substances  known  as  the  alcohols  are  hydrates 
of  organic  radicals. 

The  term  hydrate  is  also  used  in  a  less  definite  manner 
to  signify  any  compound  which  contains  water,  or  from 
which  water  can  be  expelled  by  the  action  of  heat.  Thus 
salts  or  minerals  which  are  associated  with  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization  are  said  to  be  “hydrated.”  Hy'drated,  a. 
- drd-ted ,  formed  into  a  hydrate.  Hydra'tion,  n.  shun, 
the  act  or  state  of  becoming  a  hydrate. 

HYDRAULIC,  a.  hi-drawl'ik  [L.  hydraul'icus — from 
Gr.  hudor,  water;  aulos,  a  pipe:  F.  hydraulique ]:  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pipes;  worked  by 
water;  also  Hydraulical,  a.  -i-Ml.  Hydraul'ics,  n.  plu. 
-Iks,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  application  of  the 
forces  influencing  the  motions  of  fluids;  the  art  of  rais¬ 
ing,  conducting,  and  employing  water  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses:  see  Hydrodynamics:  Hydrostatics.  Hydraulic 
cements,  cements  which  have  the  property  of  becoming 
hard  under  water  (see  Cement):  als«  Hydraulic  limes 
(see  Cement).  Hydraulic  forging,  forging  of  metal  by 
pressure  instead  of  by  hammering;  it  is  done  with  the 
hydraulic  press  (q.v.),  and  the  process  resembles  that  of 
rolling. 


HYDRAULIC  CRANE. 

HYDRAULIC  CRANE:  crane  worked  by  water- pres¬ 
sure,  recently  brought  into  extensive  use.  Wherever  a  large 
number  of  cranes  have  to  be  worked  near  each  other,  water- 
pressure  is  by  far  the  most  manageable,  economical,  and 
convenient  mode  of  working  them. 

Fig.  1  represents  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  hydraulic 
cranes,  for  loading  goods  in  a  railway  station.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  iron,  and  consists  of  two  upright  cheeks,  A,  be¬ 
tween  which  there  is  fixed  a  hydraulic  ram  (similar  to  tba* 
m  the  hydraulic  press),  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the  up 


Fig.  l. 


right  frame  A.  The  upper  end  of  this  ram  carries  a  pulley 
B.  A  similar  pulley  is  fixed  to  the  upright  frame  al  C.  A 
chain  is  secured  to  a  bracket,  D,  on  the  upright  frame. 
This  chain  passes  up  over  the  pulley  B,  down  and  under 
the  pulley  C,  and  then  over  the  pulley  E,  on  the  end  of  the 
jib  of  the  crane.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  ram  will  cause  the  chain,  F,  to  ascend  and  descend  with 
its  load  G. 

The  ram  is  forced  to  ascend  by  the  admission  of  water 
under  great  pressure  by  the  handle  H,  which  serves  also  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  out  after  it  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  ram  descends  by  its  own  weight,  allowing  the  chain,  F, 
to  run  down  with  or  without  a  load  on  it. 

The  pressure  usually  employed  in  working  hydraulic 
cranes  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  pressure  admissible  in  the 
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case  of  steam.  Six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  sq.  inch 
is  the  usual  working-pressure.  This  great  pressure  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  arrangement  called  an  accumulator,  which 
consists  of  a  large  hydraulic  ram  of  16  or  18  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  A,  tig.  2,  carrying  a  wrougkt-iron  cylinder,  B.  This 
cylinder  is  filled  with  stones  or  gravel  to  the  weight  cf  60  or 
70  tons.  A  powerful  horizontal  steam-engine  forces  water 
into  the  cylinder  C,  and  slowly  raises  the  ram,  A,  with  its 
enormous  load.  Pipes  lead  away  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
cranes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  station,  and  are  thus  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  under  the  great  pressure  caused  by  the  loaci 

B,  fig.  2,  forcing  the  ram  A,  fig.  2,  into  the  cylinder.  The 
load  B,  fig.  2,  is  constantly  rising 
and  falling  a  little  as  the  cranes  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  cylinder  C, 
fig.  2.  If  the  cranes  were  supplied 
direct  from  the  force-pumps  of  the 
steam-engine,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  this  accumulator,  their  action 
would  be  jerky  and  unsteady.  The 
accumulator  acts  as  a  reservoir  of 
power,  and  when  it  happens  that  a 
great  number  of  cranes  are  drawing 
off  water  at  the  same  moment,  and  in 
excess  of  what  the  engine  force- 
pumps  can  supply,  the  ram  descends, 
keeping  up  the  while  the  full  700  lbs. 
pressure;  and  then,  when  the  cranes 
are  demanding  less  abundant  sup¬ 
plies,  the  engine  overtakes  its  work, 
and  sends  the  ram  up  again.  When 
it  arrives  at  the  top,  it  touches  a  lever 
communicating  with  the  throttle- 
valve  of  the  engine,  and  thus  slows 
or  stops  the  engine  when  the  accu¬ 
mulator  has  mounted  to  its  maxi- 

Fig.  2.  mum  height.  The  moment  it  be¬ 

gins  t,o  descend,  the  lever  is  relieved,  the  throttle-valve 
opens,  and  the  engine  goes  on  again  with  such  speed  as  the 
work  demands. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  when  the  pulley  B,  fig.  1,  rises  any 
given  distance,  the  weight  G  will,  at  the  same  time,  rise 
double  that  distance,  because  B  raises  a  double  length  of 
chain;  and,  in  the  same  way,  by  passing  the  chain  twice, 
thrice,  or  any  greater  number  of  times  over  pulleys  at  B  and 

C,  fig.  1,  the  weight  G,  fig.  1,  can  be  made  to  travel  any 
number  of  times  further  than  the  ram.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
reverse  action  of  a  block  and  tackle.  If  the  block  is  made 
to  move,  the  fall  will  move  further  than  the  block  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  times  the  rope  passes  over  the 
sheaves.  This  kind  of  arrangement  is  adopted  when  it  is 
desired  to  lift  anything  to  a  considerable  height,  such  as 
grain  to  upper  floors  of  a  warehouse.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  diminution  in  the  wreight  that  the  machine  can  hoist,  in 
proportion  to  the  excess  of  travel  of  the  load  to  that  of  the 
ram 
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The  hydraulic  lifts,  elevators,  or  ascending  rooms,  now 
in  use  in  many  high  buildings,  are  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  accumulator,  fig.  2.  A  cylinder,  C,  is 
sunk  60  or  70  ft.  into  the  ground,  thus  admitting  a  ram, 
A,  of  nearly  equal  length  to  rise  out  of  it,  on  a  sufficient 
pressure  of  water  being  forced  into  it  by  a  steam-engine. 
The  elevator  takes  the  place  of  the  loaded  cylinder  B. 
Balance  weights  are  attached  to  the  elevator,  to  steady 
its  movements,  and  to  guard  against  any  failure  in  the 
mechanism.  A  rope  passing  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
channel,  through  which  the  lift  or  elevator  rises,  affords 
to  the  person  in  the  elevator  the  means  of  regulating  its 
movements. 

HYDRAUL'IC  EN'GINES:  engines  worked  by  water- 
pressure,  sometimes  used  where  water  under  high  pressure 
is  obtainable.  Their  structure  does  not  differ  in  any  es¬ 
sential  particular  from  that  of  a  steam-engine,  except 
that  as  the  pressure  under  which  they  work  is  five  to  ten 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  steam-engine,  they  are  much 
smaller.  Mechanical  power  is  obtained  from  flowing 
water  by  its  weight,  pressure,  or  impact,  utilized  in  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  water  wheels,  turbines,  hydraulic  rams, 
and  water  pressure  engines.  In  the  water  pressure  engine 
the  pressure  of  the  water  only  is  utilized  to  drive  a  pis¬ 
ton  in  a  cylinder.  In  some  forms  the  action  of  the  piston 
is  reciprocating,  and  in  others  rotary.  In  all  of  them  the 
actual  amount  of  pressure  expended  is  only  that  which  is 
needed  to  impart  motion  to  the  fluid  to  follow  the  piston 
and  escape  from  the  cylinder,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest 
efficiency  is  obtained  by  making  the  piston  as  small  as 
practicable  and  using  a  large  pressure.  The  majority  of 
them  are  of  the  reciprocating,  low-speed  type,  and  are 
particularly  useful  as  secondary  motors  for  operating  the 
opening  machinery  of  various  forms  of  swing,  draw,  and 
lifting  or  rolling  bridges,  and  in  connection  with  cranes 
and  various  forms  of  hydraulic  lifts. 

HYDRAUL'IC  JACK:  form  of  hydraulic  press  (q.v.) 
applied  instead  of  a  jack-screw  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

An  immense  power  may 
be  developed  for  lifting 
houses,  ships,  etc. 

HYDRAUL'IC  PRESS, 
called  also  Bramah’s 
Press,  from  its  inventor: 
machine  for  producing  and 
applying  great  pressure  by 
water-power.  It  depends 
on  the  principle,  that  a 
pressure  exerted  on  any 
part  of  the  surface  of 
a  liquid  is  transmitted  un¬ 
diminished  to  all  parts  of 
the  mass,  and  in  all  direc¬ 
tions:  see  Hydrostatics. 
The  annexed  figure  repre- 


HYDRAULIC  PROPELLER— HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

sents  the  essential  parts  of  the  machine,  the  details  of 
construction  being  omitted.  F  is  the  cavity  of  a  strong 
metal  cylinder,  E,  into  which  the  piston,  D,  passes 
water-tight  through  the  top.  A  tube,  G,  leads  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  force-pump,  H;  and  by  means  of  this, 
water  is  driven  from  the  tank,  T,  into  the  cavity,  F, 
so  as  to  force  the  piston,  D,  upward.  The  piston  supports 
a  table  on  which  are  placed  the  bales,  books,  or  other 
articles  to  be  pressed;  and  the  rising  of  the  table  presses 
them  against  the  entablature,  AA,  which  is  fastened  to 
the  pillars,  BB.  The  power  of  the  press  is  readily  cal¬ 
culated.  Suppose  that  the  pump  has  only  one-thousandth 
of  the  area  of  D,  and  that,  by  means  of  its  lever-handle, 
the  piston  of  the  pump  is  pressed  down  with  a  force  of 
500  pounds,  the  piston  of  the  barrel  will  rise  with  a  force 
of  one  thousand  times  500  pounds,  or  more  than  200  tons. 
The  rise,  however,  will  be  slow  in  proportion  to  the 
power.  The  enormous  multiplying  power  given  by  this 
machine  has  been  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful 
purposes,  such  as  compressing  bales  of  cotton,  paper,  etc., 
expressing  oils,  bending  (and  ‘forging’)  iron  plates  and 
bars,  and  raising  weights.  It  was  used  for  raising  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

HYDRAULIC  PROPELLER:  see  Nautilus  Pro¬ 
peller. 

HYDRAUL'IC  RAM:  a  simple  and  conveniently  ap¬ 
plied  mechanism,  by  which  the  momentum  or  weight  of 
falling  water  can  be  made  available  for  raising  a  portion 
of  itself  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  height.  In  the 
annexed  figure,  which 
represents  a  section  of 
Montgolfier’s  hydrau¬ 
lic  ram,  R  is  the  res¬ 
ervoir  from  which  the 
water  falls,  RS  the 
height  of  the  fall,  and 
ST  the  horizontal  tube 
which  conducts  the 
water  to  the  engine, 

ABHTC.  E  and  D 
are  two  valves,  the 
former  of  which  closes  its  cavity  by  ascending,  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  descending;  and  FG  is  a  pipe  reaching  within  a 
very  little  of  the  bottom,  CB.  The  valves  are  such 
that  the  water  at  its  normal  pressure  cannot  support 
their  weight;  the  valve,  E,  is  prevented  from  falling 
below  a  certain  point  by  a  knob  above  mn.  When  the 
water  is  allowed  to  descend  from  the  reservoir,  after 
filling  the  tube,  BHS,  is  rushes  out  at  the  aperture  wm, 
till  its  velocity  in  descending  RST  becomes  so  great  as 
to  force  up  the  valve,  E,  and  close  the  means  of  escape. 
The  water,  being  thus  suddenly  checked,  and  unable  to 
find  a  passage  at  mn,  will  produce  a  great  action  on 
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every  part  of  the  containing  vessels,  and  by  its  mo¬ 
mentum  raise  the  valve,  D.  A  portion  of  water  being 
admitted  into  the  vessel,  ABC,  the  impulse  of  the  col¬ 
umn  of  fluid  is  expended,  the  valves  D  and  E  fall;  the 
opening  at  D  being  thus  closed,  and  that  at  mn 
opened.  The  water  now  rushes  out  at  mn  as  before, 
till  its  motion  is  again  stopped  by  its  carrying  up  the 
valve,  E,  when  the  operation  is  repeated,  the  fluid  im¬ 
pulse  opening  the  valve  at  D,  through  which  a  portion  of 
the  water  passes  into  ABC.  The  valves  at  E  and  D  thus 
alternately  closing  and  opening,  and  water  at  every  open¬ 
ing  of  D  making  its  way  into  ABC,  the  air  therein  is 
condensed,  for  it  has  no  communication  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  after  the  water  is  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe,  FG.  This  condensed  air,  then,  exercises  great  force 
on  the  surface,  op,  of  the  water,  and  raises  it  in  the  tube, 
FG,  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  elasticity  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  air.  The  principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are 
capable  of  very  extensive  application.  In  well-constructed 
rams,  the  mechanical  effect  obtained  has  been  found  to 
be  about  two-thirds  of  the  energy  of  falling  water.  For 
raising  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water,  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  single  houses,  farm-yards, 
etc.,  where  water  at  the  lower  level  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  the  hydraulic  ram  is  a  most  useful  piece  of  mech¬ 
anism.  Its  details  have  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
time  of  Montgolfier. 

HYDRAZIDES:  organic  compounds  containing  the 
hypothetical  monovalent  group  NH.NH2.  They  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  Acid  chlorides  (q.v.),  or  of 
Esters  (q.v.),  on  hydrazine,  and,  as  they  usually  crys¬ 
tallize  readily,  they  are  sometimes  used  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  or  identification  of  organic  acids  in  mixtures.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  Phenylhydrazides,  contain¬ 
ing  the  group  NHNHC6H5.  These  are  formed  from  Phe- 
nylhydrazine  (q.v.)  in  the  manner  described  above,  and 
also  from  this  compound  and  certain  substances  contain¬ 
ing  a  Hydroxyl  group  (q.v.).  Their  production  is,  there¬ 
fore,  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  this  latter  radical. 

HYDRAZINE,  or  DI-AMIDOGEN,  a  substance  hav¬ 
ing  the  formula  N2H4  (or  H2N.NH2),  obtained  (together 
with  oxajic  acid,  H2C204)  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  complicated  substance  known  as  triazoacetie  acid 
(C3H3N6)3(COOH)3.  It  is  a  gas  with  a  peculiar  penetrat¬ 
ing  odor,  but  the  properties  of  the  pure  substance  are  im¬ 
perfectly  known,  on  account  of  the  avidity  with  which  it 
combines  with  water  to  form  the  hydrate  N2H4.H20,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  isolating  it.  Hydrazine  is  a 
powerful  base,  combining  with  acids  to  produce  numerous 
definite  crystalline  salts.  The  hydrate  may  be  prepared 
by  boiling  the  sulphate  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
It  is  a  fuming  liquid,  somewhat  oily  in  appearance,  and 
boiling  at  245°  F. 

(2)  The  substances  derived  from  hydrazine  by  replac- 
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ing  one  or  more  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  by  compound  radi¬ 
cals  are  also  called  “hydrazines.’  If  only  one  hydrogen 
atom  is  replaced  the  hydrazine  is  said  to  be  ‘primary.’  If 
two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced,  the  hydrazine  is  said  to 
be  ‘secondary.’  The  radical  which  replaces  the  hydrogen 
may  belong  to  the  fatty  series,  or  to  the  aromatic  series. 
One  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  may  also  be  replaced 
by  a  metal,  such  as  sodium.  The  most  important  of  the 
organic  hydrazines  is  phenyl  hydrazine,  (C8H5)HN.NH2, 
in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by  the 
aromatic  radical  phenyl,  C6H6. 

N 

HYDRAZOIC  ACID:  formerly  called  azoimode,  HN<", 

N 

is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  most  simply  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  oxide,  N20,  on  sodamide,  NaNH2,  the 
sodium  derivative  of  ammonia.  This  gives  the  sodium 
salt  of  hydrazoic  acid,  from  which  the  acid  itself  is  lib¬ 
erated  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrazoic  acid  is 
a  water-clear,  mobile,  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  37° 
C.  It  is  highly  explosive,  and  its  vapor,  which  is  poi¬ 
sonous,  has  an  offensive  odor  resembling  that  of  phos¬ 
phine.  It  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and  its  salts  resemble,  in 
general,  those  of  hydrochloric  acid,  except  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  all  explosive,  while  the  latter  are  not.  Hydrazoic 
acid  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  these 
solutions,  except  the  more  concentrated,  are  not  dan¬ 
gerous.  Hydrazoic  acid,  besides  its  intrinsic  interest  as 
a  simple  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  is  related 
to  some  substances  which  are  very  important  in  organic 
chemistry,  especially  for  synthetic  purposes. 

HYDRENCEPHALOCELE,  n.  hl'dren-sef'd-ld-sel  [Gr. 
hudor,  water;  engkeph'alon,  the  brain;  kele,  a  tumor]:  a 
tumor  occasioned  by  a  hernial  protrusion  of  brain  and 
cerebrospinal  fluid  through  a  fissure  in  the  cranium.  Hy'- 
drenceph'aloid,  a.  -sef'a-loyd  [Gr.  eidos,  likeness]:  re¬ 
sembling  hydrocephalus  or  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Hy'- 
drenter'ocele,  n.  -ter'o-sel  [Gr.  enterd,  the  bowels;  kele, 
a  tumor]:  dropsy  of  the  scrotum  complicated  with  intes¬ 
tinal  hernia. 

HYDRIDJE,  hl'dn-de :  family  of  water  snakes,  now 
called  HydrophidvE  (q.v.).  t 

HYDRIDE,  n.  hl'drld  [Gr.  hudor,  water]:  chemical 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  another  element;  the  term  is 
applied  both  to  combinations  of  hydrogen  with  metals, 
and  to  similar  combinations  with  organic  or  compound 
radicals.  Hydrogen  forms  hydrides  with  at  least  four 
metals — arsenic,  antimony,  copper  and  potassium.  The 
first  two  of  these  hydrides  are  the  well-known  gases,  ar- 
seniuretted  hydrogen  (AsH3)  and  antimoniuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  (SbH2).  The  hydride  of  methylbor  marsh-gas 
(C2H5H)  and  the  hydride  of  ethyl  (C2H3H)  are  examples 
of  the  second  varieties  of  hydrides.  Hydric,  a.  drik:  con¬ 
taining  hydrogen. 
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HYDRIODIC  ACID,  hi-drl-od'iTc:  formula  HI,  an  acid 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  iodine.  It  is  analogous  to  tha 
more  familiar  hydrochloric  acid,  both  in  its  chemical 
structure  and  in  its  general  properties.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  direct  union  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  at  a 
red  heat.  A  more  convenient  method,  however,  consists 
in  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  (H2S)  through 
water  in  which  a  little  pulverized  iodine  is  suspended. 
The  aqueous  solution  so  prepared  possesses  strongly  acid 
properties  and  combines  with  bases  to  form  iodides. 
From  it  pure  hydriodic  acid  free  from  water  may  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  pure  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  has  a  density 
about  63  times  a  great  as  that  of  hydrogen,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  32°  F.  it  condenses  to  a  liquid  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres.  It  dissolves 
freely  in  water;  the  aqueous  solution  is  colorless  wrhen 
pure,  but  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  sunlight,  becoming 
dark  from  the  liberation  of  iodine. 

HYDROBORACITE,  n.  hV  dro-bor'd-slt  [Gr.  hudor, 
water;  Eng.  boracite ]:  a  mineral,  a  gypseous-like  com¬ 
pound  having  a  radiated-fibrous  and  foliated  structure, 
and  generally  freckled  with  spots  of  iron  oxide. 

HYDROBROMIC  ACID:  formula  HBr,  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  bromides,  analogous  in  its  general  proper¬ 
ties  to  hydrochloric  acid  (q.v.).  Pure  hydrobromic  acid, 
when  free  from  water,  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  density 
about  39.1  times  as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  atmospheric  pressure  it  condenses  into  a  liquid  at 
99°  F.  below  zero,  and  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  it 
crystallizes.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water,  a  saturated  so¬ 
lution,  at  32°  F.,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78.  It  is 
a  powerful  acid,  forming,  with  metallic  bases  and  with 
organic  radicals,  definite  salts  called  ‘bromides.’  The 
bromides  of  the  alkalies  are  greatly  used  in  medicine  as 
sedatives.  Hydrogen  and  bromide  do  not  combine  direct¬ 
ly,  even  in  strong  sunlight;  but  when  hydrogen  that  is 
charged  with  bromine  vapor  is  burned,  hydrobromic  acid 
and  water  are  formed.  Hydrogen  and  bromine  may  also 
be  made  to  combine  by  electric  sparks,  or  by  passing  the 
mixed  gases  over  hot  platinum.  The  most  convenient  way 
of  preparing  the  acid,  however,  is  by  the  action  of  bro¬ 
mine  upon  water,  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  the  re¬ 
action  being  4H20-f 5Br+P=5HBr+H3P04.  Phosphoric 
acid,  it  will  be  seen,  is  formed  at  the  same  time;  but  the 
two  are  easily  separated  by  heat. 

HYDROCARBONS,  n.  plu.  M-dro-Tcar'bons  [Gr.  hudor , 
water;  Eng.  carbon ]:  compounds  consisting  solely  of  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  occur  in  nature,  both  in  petroleum,  as- 
phaltum,  and  other  similar  materials,  and  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  oils  of  plants.  The  hydrocarbons  can  be  broadly  di¬ 
vided  into  two  general  classes,  according  to  the  way  in 
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which  the  carbon  atoms  that  they  contain  are  -connected 
to  one  another.  In  the  fatty  series,  the  atoms  are  all  con¬ 
nected  in  open  chains,  while  in  the  aromatic  series  the 
carbon  atoms  are  connected  with  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  closed  rings.  As  a  class  the  hydro¬ 
carbons  are  insoluble  in  water;  they  cannot  be  saponi¬ 
fied;  and  they  are  neutral,  and  do  not  combine  with 
acids  to  form  salts. 

The  classification  of  the  hydrocarbons  is  as  yet  incom¬ 
plete;  but  the  greater  number  of  those  that  are  known 
can  be  included  in  one  or  another  of  the  following 
groups: 

1.  The  Paraffins ,  having  the  general  formula  CnH2n-|-2. 
The  lowest  member  of  this  series  is  methane,  or  marsh 
gas,  CH4,  and  many  other  members  of  the  series  are 
known,  each  containing  one  carbon  atom  and  two  hydro¬ 
gen  atoms  more  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  See 
Paraffins. 

2.  The  Olefines,  having  the  general  formula  CnH2n. 
Ethylene,  C2H4,  is  the  simplest  member  of  this  series. 

3.  The  Acetylene  series,  having  the  general  formula 
G2H2n_2.  Acetylene  gas,  C2H2,  is  the  simplest  representa- 
tive  of  this  series. 

The  foregoing  all  belong  to  the  fatty  sub-division.  To 
them  we  may  add: 

4.  The  Benzene  series,  having  the  general  formula 
DnH2n-e,  and 

5.  The  Terpenes,  a  class  of  substances  having  the  gen¬ 
eral  formula  C10H16.  Both  of  these  latter  series  belong  to 
the  aromatic  subdivision  of  the  general  hydrocarbon 
group. 

HYDROCAULUS,  n.  M'drd-Tcawl'us  [Gr.  hudra,  a  wa¬ 
ter-serpent;  Tcaulos,  a  stem]:  in  zool.,  the  main  stem  of 
the  ccenosarc  of  a  hydrozoon. 

HYDROCELE,  n.  hi'dro-sel  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  Jcele,  a 
tumor]:  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  a  serous  mem¬ 
brane  or  sac  investing  the  testis.  Hydrocele  (popularly, 
dropsy  of  the  testicle)  occurs  as  a  smooth,  pear-shaped 
swelling,  fluctuating  when  pressed,  devoid  of  pain  or  ten¬ 
derness,  though  sometimes  causing  slight  uneasiness  from 
its  weight. 

The  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  sac  is  usually  6  to 
20  ounces,  but  it  occasionally  exceeds  100  ounces.  Hydro¬ 
cele  may  occur  as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation,  but  it 
usually  comes  without  apparent  local  cause.  It  is  most 
frequent  about  or  beyond  middle  life,  and  generally  in 
persons  of  feeble  power,  or  with  a  tendency  to  gout; 
sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  young  children,  either  in 
the  same  form  as  in  adults,  or  as  what  is  termed  congen¬ 
ital  hydrocele,  when  the  communication  between  the  tu¬ 
nica  vaginalis  and  the  abdominal  peritoneum  is  not  oblit¬ 
erated,  as  it  normally  should  be. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  the  palliative  and  the 
cv/rative.  By  the  former.  surgeon  relieves  the  present 
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annoyance  of  his  patient,  while  by  the  latter  he  aims  at 
the  permanent  removal  of  the  disease.  The  palliative 
treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  suspensory  bandages, 
evaporating  and  discutient  lotions,  and  tapping  with  a 
fine  trochar.  Tapping  seldom  gives  more  than  temporary 
relief,  the  swelling  usually  again  regaining  its  former 
bulk  in  three  or  four  months. 

The  curative  treatment  consists  in  setting  up  sufficient 
inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  destroy  its  un¬ 
due  secreting  faculty.  This  is  most  commonly  done  by 
the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  the  sac,  or  by  the 
passage  of  a  fine  seton  or  an  iron  wire  through  it. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  n.  hi' dro-sef' a-lus  [Gr.  hudor, 
water;  kephale,  the  head]:  dropsy  of  the  head,  generally 
known  as  water  in  the  head.  Hy'drocephal'ic,  a.  -se- 
fal'ilc,  relating  to  or  connected  with  hydrocephalus. — 
Hydrocephalus  includes  two  distinct  diseases — acute 
hydrocephalus  and  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

Acute  hydrocephalus  is  a  tuberculous  meningitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  membranes — inflammation  of  the 
brain.  The  name  is  not  a  good  one,  as  it  refers  merely 
to  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  not  to  its  cause  or 
essence.  The  premonitory  symptoms  (which,  however,  do 
not  occur  in  all  cases)  consist  chiefly  in  a  morbid  state 
of  the  nutritive  functions.  The  appetite  is  capricious, 
the  tongue  foul,  the  breath  offensive,  the  belly  enlarged, 
and  sometimes  tender,  and  the  evacuations  unnatural; 
and  the  child  is  heavy,  languid,  and  dejected,  and  be¬ 
comes  either  fretful  and  irritable,  or  drowsy  and  listless. 
Restless  sleep,  attended  by  grinding  of  the  teeth  or 
moaning,  a  frequent  sudden  scream,  clenching  of  the 
fists,  and  a  turning  in  of  the  thumb  toward  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  are  also  important  premonitory  signs.  After 
these  symptoms  have  lasted  some  days,  severe  pain  in  the 
head  comes  on;  it  is  generally  of  a  sharp  or  shooting 
character,  recurring  at  intervals,  often  during  sleep,  and 
causing  the  child  to  shriek.  Coma  or  morbid  drowsiness 
supervenes,  and  the  shrieking  is  replaced  by  moaning. 
Vomiting  is  a  frequent  concomitant.  In  this  first  stage 
of  tuberculous  meningitis,  which  commonly  lasts  two  or 
three  days,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  the  symptoms  gen¬ 
erally  are  those  of  excitement.  In  the  second  stage,  the 
pulse  becomes  irregular,  variable,  and  often  slow;  gen¬ 
eral  heaviness  and  stupor  come  on;  the  light,  which 
annoyed  the  child  in  the  first  stage,  is  no  longer  a  source 
of  annoyance;  the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  sight  be¬ 
comes  imperfect  or  lost,  and  squinting  is  almost  always 
observed.  The  little  patient  now  lies  on  its  back  in  a 
drowsy  condition;  and  at  this  period  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings,  convulsions,  or  paralysis  may  come  on.  The  excre¬ 
tions  are  passed  unconsciously.  This  second  stage  may 
last  a  week  or  two,  and  is  often  attended  by  deceptive 
appearances  of  amendment,  the  child  frequently  regain¬ 
ing  the  use  of  its  senses  for  a  day  or  two,  but  then 
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relapsing  into  a  deeper  stupor  than  before.  The  symp¬ 
toms  in  the  third  or  last  stage,  which  may  last  only  a 
few  hours,  or  may  extend  to  a  fortnight,  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  second,  except  that  the  pulse  again  be¬ 
comes  very  rapid,  beating  sometimes  so  quickly  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  counted,  and  gradually  gets  more  and 
more  weak,  till  the  patient  expires.  The  characteristic 
appearances  after  death  are  softening  of  the  central  part 
of  the  brain,  with  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  usually  to 
the  extent  of  several  ounces,  into  the  ventricles;  and  a 
tuberculous  deposit,  in  the  shape  of  small  granules,  upon 
or  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  is  essentially 
a  disease  of  childhood,  scarcely  ever  occurring  after  the 
12th  year.  Half  the  cases  are  in  children  between  three 
and  six  years  of  age.  As  the  treatment  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  physician,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it 
here.  Under  any  form  of  treatment  the  mortality  is  very 
high. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  a  perfectly  distinct  disease 
from  acute  hydrocephalus:  the  acute  is  an  inflammation, 
the  chronic  is  a  dropsy.  In  chronic  hydrocephalus  a 
watery  fluid  collects  within  the  skull,  before  the  bones 
have  united  to  form  the  solid  brain  case,  and  by  pressure 
outward  causes  the  bones  to  separate,  and  increases  the 
size  of  the  head  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent.  The 
name  in  this  case  is  more  appropriate  than  is  that  of 
acute  hydrocephalus.  While  the  skull  is  rapidly  enlarg¬ 
ing,  the  bones  of  the  face  grow  no  faster  than  usual,  and 
the  great  disproportion  of  size  between  the  head  and  the 
face  is  at  once  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  This  disorder 
sometimes  commences  before  birth,  and  almost  always 
in  early  childhood,  before  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  of 
the  skull  have  closed.  In  some  rare  cases,  it  has  occurred 
later,  as,  for  example,  at  seven  or  nine  years  old,  and 
the  closed  sutures  have  opened  under  the  augmenting 
pressure.  When  the  sutures  will  not  yield,  death  from 
pressure  on  the  brain  speedily  ensues.  Most  children  with 
chronic  hydrocephalus  either  recover  or  die  in  infancy; 
but  a  few  survive,  bearing  their  disease  to  adult  life,  or 
even  to  old  age.  Blindness,  deafness,  palsy,  and  idiocy — 
one  or  more — are  commonly  associated  with  this  disease, 
but  occasionally  the  intellect  and  senses  are  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  social  life.  The  treatment 
may  be  attempted  by  internal  remedies  or  by  surgical 
measures.  The  medical  treatment  most  worthy  of  trial 
consists  in  the  administration  of  diuretics,  purgatives, 
and  especially  mercury,  wrhich  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  calomel  in  minute  doses,  and  applied  as  ointment 
externally.  The  surgical  expedients  are  bandaging  and 
puncturing  the  head.  The  former  has  in  some  cases 
effected  a  permanent  cure;  the  latter  has  in  many  cases 
certainly  prolonged  life,  though  the  disease  has  finally 
conquered.  Neither  of  these  means  is  applicable  after 
the  bones  of  the  skull- have  united.  This  disease  occa- 
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sionally  occurs  in  adult  or  in  advanced  life,  after  en¬ 
largement  of  the  head  has  become  impossible.  Stupor, 
paralysis,  and  an  inability  or  unwillingness  to  speak,  are 
in  these  cases  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 

HYDROCHARID'EiE,  or  Hydrocharidaceje.  See 
Anacharis;  Vallisneria. 

HYDROCHLORATE,  n.  Tii'drd-Mo'rat  [Eng.  hydrogen , 
and  chlorine ]:  a  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a 
base.  Hy'drochlo'ric,  a.  -ldo'rilc,  consisting  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  formula  HC1,  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  is  a 
colorless  gas,  1,269  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume 
of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  At  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  F.  it  condenses,  under  a  pressure  of  40 
atmospheres,  to  a  colorless  liquid.  It  is  intensely  acid, 
irrespirable,  and  even  when  largely  diluted,  very  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  lungs  and  eyes.  Though  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
if  mixed  in  equal  volumes  and  kept  in  the  dark,  are 
without  action  upon  each  other,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
formed  by  exposing  the  mixture  to  diffuse  daylight,  the 
combination  taking  place  quietly  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  but  explosively  under  the  influence  of  direct 
sunlight.  A  more  convenient  and  usual  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  hydrochloric  acid  is  by  treating  common  salt 
(‘sodium  chlorid,’  HaCl)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
(H2S04).  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  first  prepared,  in 
an  approximately  pure  state,  by  Priestley,  in  1774;  but 
it  was  believed  to  be  an  oxid  of  a  new  element  (pro¬ 
visionally  called  ‘murium’)  until  Davy,  in  1810,  showed 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water. 
By  passing  a  stream  of  the  gaseous  acid  into  water,  an 
aqueous  solution  may  be  prepared  which  has  a  specific 
gravity,  when  saturated,  of  1.21.  The  aqueous  solution 
has  been  known  from  very  early  times  under  the  names 
of  spirit  of  salt  and  muriatic  acid;  the  commercial  acid 
is  still  commonly  known  by  the  latter  name.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sodium  carbonate  from  common  salt;  but  the 
acid  so  produced  is  not  entirely  pure,  and  the  traces  of 
iron  and  other  impurities  that  are  present  give  it  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tinge.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  largely  used 
in  the  laboratory,  and  also  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  great  variety  of  substances.  Hydrochloric  acid  com¬ 
bines  with  metallic  bases  to  form  salts  which  are  known 
as  ‘chlorids/  Common  salt  (chlorid  of  sodium,  NaCl)  is 
the  most  familiar  and  the  most  abundant  example,  in 
nature,  of  this  class  of  substances. 

^ETYDROCOTYLE,  hi-dro-lcot'i-le :  genus  of  umbellifer¬ 
ous  plants,  having  simple  umbels,  entire  acute  petals, 
and  fruit  of  two  flat  orbicular  carpels,  with  five  more  or 
less  distir  ct  thread-like  ribs,  and  no  vittse.  The  species 
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are  numerous,  generally  more  or  less  aquatic,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  One  H.  vulgaris,  which  grows  in  marshy  places, 
is  called  in  Britain  Marsh  Pennywort  from  the  orbic¬ 
ular  leaves;  and  sometimes  White-rot,  Sheepsbane,  Flowk- 
wort,  etc.,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  injurious  to  sheep 
which  eat  it,  causing  foot-rot  or  fluke-worm — effects  to 
be  ascribed  rather  to  the  marshy  situations  in  which  it 
grows. 

HYDROCYANATE,  n.  hi'dro-si'd-nat  [Eng.  hydrogen , 
and  cyanogen ]:  a  compound  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a 
base.  Hy'drocyan'ic,  a.  -an'ik,  consisting  of  hydrogen 
and  cyanogen. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  hi-dro-si-an'ilc  (HNC):  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  Prussic  Acid  (q.v.),  from  its  having 
been  obtained  first  by  Scheele,  1782,  from  the  substance 
known  as  Prussian  or  Berlin  Blue  ferric  ferrocyanide. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  enzyme, 
or  unorganized  ferment,  called  amvgdalin,  on  certain 
Glucosides  (q.v.),  as  for  example,  those  contained  in  the 
kernels  of  apricots  or  cherry  stones,  of  bitter  almonds, 
or  of  laurel  leaves.  The  ferment  and  glucoside  are  pres¬ 
ent  together  in  these  substances  and,  if  they  are  broken 
up  and  placed  in  water,  at  about  the  ordinary  room  tem¬ 
perature,  the  ferment  acts  on  the  glucoside,  forming  a 
sugar,  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  prepared 
artificially  in  many  ways,  the  simplest  being  to  heat 
ammonium  formate,  HCOONH4,  which  then  decomposes 
into  water  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a 
mobile,  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  26°. 5  C.  At  15°  C.  it 
crystallizes.  Its  vapor  has  an  odor  of  bitter  almonds 
and  it  is  a  violent  poison.  In  dilute  aqueous  solution  it 
is  used  medicinally.  These  solutions  soon  decompose, 
giving  brown,  amorphous  materials.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
is  largely  used  for  synthetical  purposes  in  organic  chem¬ 
istry,  especially  for  the  introduction,  into  a  compound, 
of  the  cyanogen  radical,  — CN.  From  the  resulting  prod¬ 
ucts  acids  and  bases  can  be  prepared  easily.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  Tautomeric  (q.v.).  In  some  reactions  it  behaves 
as  if  the  hydrogen  were  linked  to  nitrogen,  HN=C,  in 
others  as  if  it  were  combined  with  carbon,  HC  =  N.  The 
metallic  cyanides  resemble,  in  general,  the  chlorides  and 
are  used  extensively  in  the  arts.  Gold  is  extracted 
cheaply  from  many  of  its  low  grade  ores  by  treatment 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  cyanide. 
For  electro -plating  with  gold  or  silver  a  solution  is  em¬ 
ployed  consisting  of  a  double  cyanide  of  the  metal  in 
question  with  sodium  or  potassium  cyanide.  Occasionally 
these  latter  salts  are  used  as  fluxes.  All  the  simple 
cyanides,  in  so  far  as  they  are  soluble,  are  violent 
poisons.  Many  complex  cyanides  are  known,  the  most 
common  being  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6  (yel¬ 
low  prussiate  of  potassium),  and  prussian  blue  (ferric 
ferrocyanide),  Fe4[Fe(CN)6]3.  The  more  important  of 
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these  compounds  are  described  under  the  respective 
metals. 

2.  Its  Medicinal  Uses. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Ital¬ 
ians  for  the  introduction  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  the 
materia  medica;  and  it  was  employed  first  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19th  c.  There  are  no  cases  in  which  it  is  so 
serviceable  as  in  those  affections  of  the  stomach  in 
which  pain  is  a  leading  symptom,  as  in  gastrodynia, 
water-brash,  and  in  intense  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  often 
useful  in  English  cholera,  when  opium  has  completely 
failed.  In  pulmonary  diseases,  it  does  not  produce  the 
good  effects  formerly  ascribed  to  it;  but  it  is  sometimes 
useful  in  allaying  spasmodic  cough.  It  has  been  employed 
with  advantage  in  chronic  skin-diseases,  to  allay  pain 
and  irritation.  A  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  the  dilute 
acid  (of  2  per  cent,  strength)  with  half  a  pint  of  rose¬ 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirits,  forms  a 
good  lotion.  When  given  internally,  the  average  dose  is 
from  3  to  5  minims  of  the  2  per  cent,  dilute  acid,  three 
or  four  times  a  day;  it  must  be  administered  in  some 
milk  vehicle,  such  as  simple  water,  or  orange-flower  water. 

3.  As  a  Poison . — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  poisons,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  murder 
and  suicide.  When  a  small  poisonous  dose  (about  half  a 
drachm  of  the  2  per  cent,  acid)  has  been  taken,  the  first 
symptoms  are,  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  with  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought,  giddiness,  nausea  (sometimes  vomit¬ 
ing),  a  quick  pulse,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  If 
death  result,  this  is  preceded  by  tetanic  spasms  and 
involuntary  evacuations.  When  a  large  dose  has  been 
taken  (as  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  2  per 
cent,  acid),  the  symptoms  may  commence  instantaneously, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  their  appearance  is  delayed  beyond 
one  or  two  minutes. 

Where  the  fatal  action  is  so  rapid,  antidotes  are  of 
comparatively  little  value.  Chlorine,  ammonia,  cold  affu¬ 
sion,  and  artificial  respiration  are  the  most  important 
agents  in  the  treatment.  The  first  two  should  be  used 
with  great  caution,  and  only  by  the  medical  practitioner. 
Cold  affusion  on  the  head,  neck,  and  down  the  spine  is  a 
valuable  remedy.  Artificial  respiration  should  never  be 
omitted. 

HYDEOCYANIDE,  n.  hi-dro-sl'  a-nid  [Eng.  hydrogen, 
and  cyanogen ]:  a  compound  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a 
base.  Hr drocyan'ic,  a.  -an-ik,  consisting  of  hydrogen 
and  cyanogen. 

HYDROCYSTS,  n.  plu.  M'dro-sists  [Gr.  hudra,  a 
water-serpent;  Icustis,  a  bladder,  a  cyst]:  in  zool.,  curious 
processes  attached  to  the  ccenosarc  of  the  Physophoridae, 
and  termed  feelers. 

HYDRODYNAMIC,  a.  hi' dro-di-nam'ik  [Gr.  hudor , 
water;  dunamis,  power,  force]:  pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  the  force  or  pressure  of  water. 
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HYDRODYNAMICS,  hi-dro-di-ndm'iks :  in  a  general 
sense,  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  water  or 
other  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion,  thus  including  both 
hydraulics  and  hydrostatics.  But  in  the  strict  sense  it  is 
usually  applied  to  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  liquids;  the 
flow  of  water  from  orifices  and  in  pipes,  canals,  and 
rivers;  its  oscillations  or  waves;  and  its  resistance  to 
bodies  moving  through  it.  The  term  hydraulics  (q.v.)  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  same  subjects  (see  also  Hydro¬ 
statics).  The  application  of  water  as  a  moving  power 
forms  the  practical  part  of  Hydrodynamics. — In  that 
which  follows,  the  illustrations  are  taken  mostly  from 
the  case  of  water,  but  the  principles  established  are  true 
of  liquids  in  general. 

Efflux. — If  three  apertures,  C,  D,  E,  are  made  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  (fig.  1)  filled  with 
water,  the  liquid  will  pour  out  with  greater  impetuosity 
from  C  than  from  D,  and  from  E  than  from  C.  The 
velocity  does  not  increase  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the 
depth.  The  exact  law  of  dependence  is  known  as  the 
theorem  of  Torricelli;  the  demonstration  is  too  abstruse 
for  introduction  here,  but  the  law  itself  is  as  follows: 
‘Particles  of  fluid,  on  issuing  from  an  aperture,  possess 
the  same  degree  of  velocity  as  if  they  had  fallen  freely, 
in  vacuo,  from  a  height  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  fluid  above  the  centre  of  the  aperture.’  The 
jet  from  C,  for  instance,  has  the  same  velocity  as  if  the 
particles  composing  it  had  fallen  in  vacuo  from  the  level 
of  the  liquid  to  C.  Now,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body 
in  falling  is  as  the  time  of  the  fall;  but  the  space  fallen 
through  being  as  the  square  of  the  time,  it  follows  that 
the  velocity  acquired  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  space 
fallen  through.  In  the  first  second,  a  body  falls  16  ft.. 


and  acquires  a  velocity  of  32  ft.  If  E,  then,  is  16  ft. 
below  the  level,  a  jet  from  E  flows  at  the  rate  of  32  ft.; 
and  if  D  is  at  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  the  velocity  of  the  jet  at 
D  will  be  half  the  velocity  of  that  at  E,  or  16  ft.  To 
find  the  velocity  for  a  given  height,  multiply  the  height 
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by  2  X  32,  and  extract  tlie  square  root  of  the  product. 
This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  v  =  \/2gh,  in 
which  v  siguiiies  the  velocity  of  the  issue,  g  the  velocity 
given  by  gravity  in  a  second,  or  82  ft.,  and  h  the  height  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  above  the  orifice.  This  last 
quantity  is  technically  called  the  head  or  charge. 

That  this  theory  of  the  efflux  of  liquids  is  correct,  may 
be  proved  by  experiment.  Let  the  vessel,  MB  (fig.  1),  have 
an  orifice  situated  as  at  o;  the  water  ought  to  issue  with 
the  velocity  that  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  from  M 
to  the  level  of  o.  Now,  it  is  established  in  the  doctrine  of 
Projectiles  (q.v.),  that  when  a  body  is  projected  vertically 
upward  with  a  certain  velocity,  it  ascends  to  the  same 
height  from  which  it  would  require  to  fall  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  velocity.  If  the  theory,  then,  is  correct,  the  jet 
ought  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  at  M. 
It  is  found  in  reality  to  fall  short  of  this;  but  not  more  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  friction,  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  the  water  that  rests  on  the  top  in  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
scend.  When  the  jet  receives  a  very  slight  inclination,  so 
that  the  returning  water  falls  down  by  the  side  of  the  as¬ 
cending,  ten  inches  of  head  of  water  may  be  made  to  give  a 
jet  of  nine  inches.  A  stream  of  water  spouting  out  horizon¬ 
tally,  or  in  any  oblique  direction,  obeys  the  laws  of  projec¬ 
tiles,  and  moves  in  a  parabola;  and  the  range  of  the  jet  for 
any  given  velocity  and  angle  of  direction  may  be  calculated 
precisely  as  in  projectiles.  The  range  of  horizontal  jets  is 
readily  determined  by  practical  geometry.  On  AB  describe 
a  semicircle;  from  D,  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  draw  DP  per¬ 
pendicular  to  AB,  and  make  BK  equal  to  twice  DF;  then 
h  can  be  proved  by  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  circle,  that  the  jet  must  meet  BL  in  the  point 
K.  If  BE  is  equal  to  AD,  the  perpendicular  EH  is  equal 
to  DF;  and  therefore  a  jet  from  E  will  have  the  same  range 
as  that  from  D.  Of  all  the  perpendiculars,  CG,  drawn  from 
the  middle  point  C,  is  the  greatest;  therefore,  the  jet  from 
C  has  the  longest  possible  range. 

The  area  of  the  orifice  and  the  velocity  of  the  flow  being 
known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  suppose  the  area  to  be  1 
sq.  inch,  and  the  velocity  29  ft.  a  second,  it  is  evident  that 
there  issues  in  a  second  a  cylinder  or  a  prism  of  water  1  sq. 
inch  in  section  and  20  ft.  long,  the  content  of  which  is 
1  X  240  =  240  cubic  inches.  In  any  given  time,  then,  as 
three  minutes  (=180  seconds),  the  discharge  is  240x180= 
43,200  cubic  inches. 

It  has  as  yet  been  assumed  that  the  water  in  the  vessel  or 
reservoir  is  kept  constantly  at  the  same  height,  and  that 
ihus  the  velocity  is  constant.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  case  of  a  vessel  allowed  to  empty  itself  through  an  ori¬ 
fice  at  the  bottom.  As  the  surface  of  the  water  sinks,  the 
velocity  of  the  discharge  diminishes  or  is  retarded;  and 
when  the  vessel  is  of  the  same  area  from  top  to  bottom,  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  velocity  is  uniformly  retarded.  Its 
motion  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  a  body  projected 
vertically  upward.  Now,  when  a  motion  uniformly  re^ 
tarded  comes  to  an  end,  the  space  described  is  Just  half 
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what  the  body  would  have  passed  over,  had  it  gone  on  uni¬ 
formly  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  outset.  Therefore, 
when  the  vessel  has  emptied  itself  in  the  way  supposed, 
the  quantity  discharged  is  half  what  would  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  had  the  velocity  been  uniform  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  ‘  Contraction  of  the  Vein .’ — When,  by  means  of  the 
area  of  the  opening  and  the  velocity  thus  determined,  we 
calculate  the  number  of  cubic  ft.  or  of  gallons  that  ought 
to  flow  out  in  a  given  time,  and  then  measure  the  quantity 
that  actually  does  flow,  we  find  that  the  actual  flow  falls 
short  of  the  theoretical  by  at  least  a  third.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  the  central  part  of  the  jet,  which  approaches  the  open¬ 
ing  directly,  that  has  the  velocity  above  stated.  The  outer 
particles  approach  from  all  sides,  with  less  velocity; 
they  jostle  one  another,  as  it  were,  and  thus  the  flow  is  re¬ 
tarded.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  uniformity  in 
velocity  and  direction  among  the  component  layers  of  the 
jet,  as  they  enter  the  orifice,  there  takes  place  what  is 
called  a  ‘  contraction  of  the  vein  *  ( vena  contracta );  that  is, 
the  jet,  after  leaving  the  orifice,  tapers,  and  becomes  nar¬ 
rower.  The  greatest  contraction  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
orifice  equal  to  half  its  diameter;  and  there  the  section  of 
the  stream  is  about  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  opening.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  section  of  the  contracted  vein  that  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  real  area  of  the  orifice,  in  calculating  by  the 
theory  the  quantity  of  water  discharged.  If  the  wall  of 
the  vessel  has  considerable  thickness,  and  the  orifice  is  made 
to  widen  gradually  inward,  in  the  proportions  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  vein,  the  stream  does  not  suffer  contraction,  and 
the  area  of  the  orifice  where  it  is  narrowest  may  be  tQken 
as  the  actual  area  of  discharge. 

Adjutages. — It  has  as  yet  been  supposed  that  the  issue  is 
by  mearffc  of  a  simple  opening  or  hole  in  the  side  or  bottom 
of  the  vessel;  but  if  the  flow  takes  place  through  a  short 
tube,  the  rate  of  discharge  is  remarkably  affected.  Through 
a  simple  opening,  in  a  thin  plate,  the  actual  discharge  is 
only  about  64  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical;  through  a  cylin¬ 
drical  conducting-tube,  or  adjutage .  as  it  is  called,  of  like 
diameter,  and  whose  length  "is  four  times  its  diameter,  the 
discharge  is  84  per  cent.  The  effect  is  still  greater  if  the 
flischarge-tube  is  made  conical  both  ways,  first  contracting 
like  the  contracted  vein,  and  then  widening.  The  effect  of 
a  conducting-tube  in  increasing  the  discharge  is  accounted 
for  by  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its  sides,  which  widens 
out  the  column  to  a  greater  area  than  it  would  naturally 
have.  It  has  thus  a  tendency  to  form  a  vacuum  in  the 
tube,  which  acts  like  suction  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
and  increases  the  quantity  discharged.  The  flow  is  more 
free  if  the  orifice  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  than  in  the 
side  on  a  level  with  the  bottom.  If  the  discharge-tube  is 
made  to  project  inward  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessel,  the  velocity  is  much  impeded,  owing  to  the 
opposing  currents  produced  by  the  water  approaching  the 
opening. 

Pipes— When  a  conduit  pipe  is  of  any  considerable 
length,  tin;  water  issues  from  it  at  a  velocity  less  than  that 
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duo  to  the  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  friction.  With  a  pipe,  for  instance,  of  1| 
inch  in  diameter,  and  30  ft.  long,  the  discharge  is  only  one 
half  what  it  would  be  from  a  simple  orifice  of  the  same 
diameter.  The  rate  of  reduction  depends  on  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  its  length,  the  bendings  it  undergoes,  etc. 
The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  does  not  arise 
properly  from  friction,  as  understood  of  solids,  but  from 
the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and 
from  the  cohesion  of  the  watery  particles  among  themselves; 
it  makes  little  difference,  therefore,  whether  an  earthen- 
vvare  pipe,  for  instance,  be  glazed  or  not.  Large  projec¬ 
tions  form  an  obstacle;  but  mere  roughness  of  surface  is 
tilled  up  by  an  adhering  film  of  water,  which  is  as  good 
as  a  glaze.  The  resistance  increases  greatly  with  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  pipes.  Engineers  have  formulas,  deduced 
In  great  part,  from  experiment,  for  calculating  the  discharge 
through  pipes  of  given  length  and  diameter,  and  with  a 
given  head;  but  the  subject  is  too  complicated  for  intro¬ 
duction  here.  If  water  flowed  in  a  conduit  pipe  without 
friction  or  other  obstruction,  so  that  its  velocity  were 
always  equal  to  that  due  to  the  head  of  water,  there  would 
be  no  lateral  or  bursting  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  pipe; 
fcnd  if  the  pipe  were  pierced,  the  water  would  not  squirt 


out.  Accordingly,  with  a  short  tube  or  adjutage,  which, 
instead  of  obstructing,  increases  the  flow,  there  is  not  only 
no  lateral  outward  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  but 
there  is  actually  a  pressure  inward.  If  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  wall  of  a  cylindrical  adjutage,  A  (Fig.  2),  and  the  one 
end  of  a  small  bent  tube,  be,  is  inserted  in  the  hole,  while 
its  other  end  is  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  water,  V,  the  water 
will  be  sucked  up  the  tube,  showing  the  tendency  that  the 
adjutage  has  to  form  a  vacuum.  But  when  the  velocity 
of  discharge  is  diminished  by  the  friction  of  a  long  pipe, 
or  by  any  narrowing,  bending,  or  other  obstruction  in  the 
pipe,  then  that  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water 
that  is  not  carried  off  in  the  discharge,  becomes  a  bursting 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  pipe.  This  pressure  is  unequal 
at  different  parts  of  the  pipe.  At  the  end  e ,  where  the 
water  issues  free  and  unobstructed,  it  is  next  to  nothing, 
and  gradually  increases  toward  the  reservoir  at  d,  where  it 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  head  of  water  in  the 
cistern,  and  the  head  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  the 
water  is  actually  flowing  in  the  pipe.  The  principle  now 
explained  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  pipes  often  burst  or 
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begin  to  leak  on  the  motion  of  the  water  in  them  being 
checked  or  stopped. 

Resistance  of  Water  to  Bodies  moving  through  it. — 
This  is  greatly  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  body,  which 
ought  to  have  all  its  surfaces  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
the  motion.  When  a  cylinder  terminates  in  front  in  a 
hemisphere,  the  resistance  is  only  one-half  what  it  is 
when  the  cylinder  terminates  in  a  plane  surface  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis;  and  if  instead  of  a  hemisphere,  the 
termination  is  an  equilateral  cone,  the  resistance  is  only 
one-fourth.  If  a  globe  is  cut  in  halves,  and  a  cylinder, 
whose  length  and  the  diameter  of  whose  base  are  each 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  is  fixed  between  them; 
this  cylinder  with  hemispherical  ends  experiences  less 
resistance  than  the  globe  alone,  the  diminution  being 
about  one-fifth  of  the  resistance  to  the  globe.  Also  the 
resistance  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  simple  one 
of  the  velocity.  One  part  of  the  resistance  arises  from 
the  momentum  that  the  body  has  to  give  to  the  water  it 
displaces.  Moving  at  a  certain  rate,  it  displaces  a  certain 
quantity;  moving  at  twice  that  rate,  it  displaces  twice 
the  quantity  in  the  same  time.  But  not  only  does  it  dis¬ 
place  twice  the  number  of  particles  of  water;  it  also  has 
to  displace  them  with  twice  the  velocity;  the  pressure  of 
the  resistance  is  thus  not  merely  doubled,  but  quadrupled 
or  squared.  Similarly,  when  the  velocity  is  tripled,  the 
resistance  arising  from  the  simple  displacement  of  water 
becomes  nine  times  as  great.  Another  part  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  liquids  to  bodies  moving  in  them  is  owing  to  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles,  which  have  not  to  be  thrown 
aside  merely  as  separate  grains,  but  to  be  torn  asunder. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  the  velocity  is  considerable,  the 
water  becomes  heaped  up  in  front,  and  depressed  at  the 
other  end  from  not  having  time  to  close  in  behind,  thus 
causing  an  excess  of  hydrostatic  pressure  against  the 
direction  of  the  motion.  Owing  to  the  combination  of 
these  causes,  the  real  law  of  the  increase  of  resistance  is 
difficult  to  investigate,  arid  the  results  of  experiments  are 
not  a  little  discordant.  See  Water-power;  Waves. 

IIYDROFLUATE,  n.  ln'dro-fld'dt  [Eng.  hydrogen,  and 
; fluorine ]:  a  compound  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  a  base. 
Hy'drofluor'ic,  a.  - dr'ilc ,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and 
fluorine.  Hydrofluoric  acid,  formula  IIF,  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  fluorine.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  colorless 
gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  fuming 
strongly  in  the  air;  it  condenses  at  5°  F.  below  zero  to 
a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  specific  gravity  about  0.988. 
As  thus  prepared,  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  contains  traces 
of  water,  which  may  be  removed  by  electrolysis.  Fluorine 
and  hydrogen  combine  directly,  even  in  the  dark,  to  form 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by 
the  action -of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  the  mineral  fluorite 
(q.v.).  The  commercial  importance  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
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i3  due  to  the  fact  that  it  attacks  glass  very  freely,  and 
is,  therefore,  used  in  etching  on  glass.  See  Fluorine. 

HYDROFLUOSILICIC  ACID,  hi' drd-fld-6-si-lis'ik 
[hydro,  Eng.  fluor,  or  fluorine,  and  silicic ]:  a  powerful 
acid,  a  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  silicon,  formed 
by  the  action  of  water  on  fluoride  of  silicon:  it  is  used 
in  testing  for  barium  and  potassium. 

HYDROGEN,  n.  hi'dro-jen  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  genndo , 
I  generate  or  produce]:  an  elementary  substance  which, 
as  a  gaseous  body,  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  bodies. 
It  produces  water  when  combined  with  oxygen.  Hydrog'* 
enate,  v.  -droj'e-nat,  or  Hydrog'enize,  v.  -nis,  to  com¬ 
bine  hydrogen  with.  Hydrog'enating,  or  Hydrog'eniz- 
ing,  imp.  Hydrog'enated,  or  Hydrog'enized,  pp.  -nisd. 
Hydrog'enous,  a.  -e-nus,  pertaining  to  or  containing 
hydrogen;  formed  by  water;  in  geol.,  applied  to  rocks 
formed  by  water,  in  opposition  to  pyrogenous,  those 
formed  by  fire.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  combination 
of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  producing  a  gas  having  a 
smell  like  rotten  eggs,  found  as  a  constituent  of  mineral 
waters. 

HYDROGEN  (symbol  H,  atomic  weight  =1,  or  1.008 
if  oxygen  =16):  Hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  ele¬ 
mentary  gas,  probably  the  most  widely  distributed  body 
known,  because  it  is  found  in  the  sun,  fixed  stars  and 
nebulas.  It  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  certain  minerals, 
including  some  varieties  of  rock  salt  and  in  volcanic 
gases,  and  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  cellulose 
in  absence  of  air,  as  for  instance,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Very  small  amounts  of  hydrogen  are  present  in  air, 
but,  apparently,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  is  not  great 
enough  to  retain  it  permanently.  Enormous  quantities 
exist  free  in  the  sun.  Next  to  oxygen,  hydrogen  is  the 
most  plentiful  constituent  of  the  earth.  It  is  found 
chiefly  combined  with  the  former  element,  as  water, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  occurrence  in  the  oceans,  etc., 
is  a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  and  of  all  plants  and 
animals.  Hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  action  of  many 
metals  on  water.  Some,  such  as  sodium,  potassium,  or 
calcium,  react  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yielding  the 
metallic  hydroxide  (caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  slaked 
lime)  in  addition  to  the  hydrogen.  Other  metals  react 
with  steam,  and  also  readily  liberate  hydrogen,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  from  dilute  acids.  Zinc,  iron,  mag¬ 
nesium  and  aluminum  belong  to  this  class.  Prepared  by 
these  processes,  hydrogen  is  usually  impure  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  foreign  matter  in  the  metals.  It  can  be 
obtained  in  a  high  state  of  purity  by  passing  a  current 
of  electricity  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (acidulated 
water)  and  drying  the  gas  by  placing  it  in  contact  with 
some  desiccating  agent  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Under  very  great  pressure,  hydrogen  condenses  to 
a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  — 252. °6  C.  At  lower 
temperatures  it  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass. 
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which  melts  at  — 258. °6.  On  account  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  liquefied,  hydrogen  is  used  to  fill  ther¬ 
mometers  where  great  accuracy  is  required.  Hydrogen 
is  the  lightest  substance  known,  and  is,  therefore,  used 
to  fill  balloons  where  cost  is  not  the  first  consideration. 
It  explodes  when  mixed  with  chlorine  and  exposed  to 
bright  light,  but  when  mixed  with  oxygen  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  flame  or  spark  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
combination,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  violent  explo¬ 
sion.  In  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  burns  quietly 
with  an  intensely  hot  flame,  which  is  used  where  high 
temperatures  are  required,  as  in  the  fusion  of  platinum. 
During  its  combustion  hydrogen  evolves  sufficient  heat  to 
raise  345  times  its  weight  of  ice-cold  water  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  spectrum  of  hydrogen  shows  bright  lines  in 
the  red,  blue  and  violet  regions.  Chemically,  hydrogen  is 
used  for  Reduction  (q.v.),  either  directly,  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  or  by  mixing  the  substance  to  be  reduced  with 
some  materials  which  can  produce  hydrogen.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  hydrogen  is  termed  Nascent  (q.v.). 
Hydrogen  is  the  characteristic  element  in  all  acids  and 
alkalies. 

HYDROGEN,  Binoxide  of  (symbol  H202,  equiv.  34): 
colorless  liquid  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  with  specific 
gravity  of  1.45  (water  being  1),  and  a  peculiar  odor, 
something  like  that  of  a  very  dilute  chlorine.  It  bleaches 
vegetable  colors,  and  when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  the 
skin,  produces  a  white  spot,  and  excites  considerable 
pain.  From  the  readiness  with  which  it  gives  off  its 
oxygen,  it  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  is  complicated  and  difficult.  This  substance 
was  discovered  1818  by  Thenard,  who  termed  it  oxidized 
water.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  eminent  London  physician, 
has  lately  examined  its  value  (in  solution)  as  a  thera¬ 
peutic  agent,  and  has  found  it  very  beneficial  in  hooping- 
cough,  in  certain  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  (as  a  pal¬ 
liative)  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 

HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE,  also  called  hydrogen  diox¬ 
ide,  H202,  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  barium  dioxide,  BaO,.  Clear, 
colorless,  viscid  liquid,  boiling  at  68.7°  C.  (26  mm.  pres¬ 
sure),  and  solidifying  to  white  crystals  at  — 2.°  C.  It  is 
formed  in  small  quantity  during  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen,  illuminating  gas  and  other  substances,  and  is 
produced  in  the  course  of  many  chemical  reactions. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  is  used  largely  for  bleaching  ivory 
and  other  animal  products.  For  bleaching  the  skin  and 
teeth,  for  coloring  hair  golden,  and  in  medicine.  It  is  an 
excellent  antiseptic  and  is  largely  employed  for  chemical 
purposes,  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  The  liquid  usually  sold 
as  hydrogen  peroxide  contains  about  3  per  cent,  or  less 
of  this  substance,  dissolved  in  water.  The  pure  material 
is  very  unstable.  In  order  to  prevent  corrosion  of  the 
teeth  these  solutions  should  not  be  placed  in  the  mouth 
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unless  they  are  known  to  be  free  from  acid,  which  is 
often  present  as  an  impurity.  Solutions  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  of  moderate  concentration  gradually  attack  the 
skin.  Many  quack  preparations  are  on  the  market,  gen¬ 
erally  with  names  derived  more  or  less  from  the  words 
oxygen,  ozone  or  hydrogen  peroxide.  Wonderful  virtues 
are,  of  course,  claimed  for  them.  Their  value,  if  any,  is 
due  to  the  hydrogen  peroxide  which  they  contain,  but 
this  never  exceeds  3  per  cent,  and  is  usually  less.  The 
difference  between  these  preparations  and  ordinary  solu¬ 
tions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  essentially  in  the  price, 
which  is  necessarily  much  greater  for  the  former  than 
for  the  latter.  The  properties  and,  therefore,  the  uses,  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  all  depend  on  the  fact  that  it  readily 
decomposes  into  water  and  oxygen.  Certain  substances, 
such  as  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  and  certain 
finely  divided  metals  like  platinum  black  (see  Plat¬ 
inum),  accelerate  this  decomposition  greatly. 

HYDROGNOSY,  n.  hi-drog'no-si  [prefix  hydro-;  Gr. 
gnosis,  knowledge;  gignoslco,  I  know]:  a  treatise  on,  or  a 
history  and  description  of,  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  n.  lii-drog'ra-fi  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
grapho,  I  describe  or  write]:  art  of  forming  charts  rep¬ 
resenting  sea-coasts,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  islands,  etc.  Hy'- 
drograph'ic,  a.  -dro-grdf'ilc,  or  Hy'drograph'ical,  a. 
-i-Ml,  relating  to  maps  or  charts  representing  sea-coasts, 
rocks,  islands,  shoals,  etc.  Hydrog'rapher,  n.  -drog'rd- 
fer,  one  who  is  skilled  in.  Hydrol'ogy,  n.  -drdl'o-ji  [Gr. 
logos ,  discourse]:  the  science  which  treats  of  water,  its 
properties,  phenomena,  and  distribution.  Hy'drolog'- 
ical,  a.  - dro-lofi-Tcal ,  pertaining  to. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  hi-drog'ra-fi:  maritime  surveying, 
description  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  earth,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  bearings  of  coasts,  gulfs,  bays,  of  currents, 
soundings,  islands,  shoals,  etc.,  so  far  as  may  be  useful 
in  navigation;  including  therefore  the  construction  of 
charts,  maps,  etc.,  in  which  these  particulars  are  detailed. 
Besides  its  practical  use  in  navigation,  it  has  reference 
also  to  science  generally.  Hydrography  is  to  the  sea  what 
geography  is  to  the  land.  The  first  step  in  the  erection 
of  hydrography  into  a  science  was  made  in  the  15th  c. 
by  Henry  the  Navigator,  the  first  to  construct  a  sea-chart 
worthy  of  the  name.  Among  maritime  nations  hydrog¬ 
raphy  is  now  made  a  matter  of  prime  concern;  the 
hydrographic  office  being  an  important  branch  of  the 
naval  administration.  The  head  of  the  hydrographic 
dept,  in  the  British  service  is  usually  a  capt.  in  the  royal 
navy.  The  officers  surveying  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  send  their  observations,  soundings,  etc.;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  hydrographer  to  consolidate  these  into 
available  maps.  In  the  United  States  the  hydrography  is 
in  charge  of  the  coast  survey;  there  is  a  coast  survey 
office,  and  in  1866,  a  hydrographic  office  was  established. 


HYDROIDA-  HYDROMETEOR. 

See  Coast  Survey;  Geodesy;  Triangulation;  Sound¬ 
ing;  Deep  Sea;  Dredge — Dredging;  Atlantic  Ocean; 
Pacific  Ocean;  Challenger  Expedition. 

HYDROIDA,  n.  plu.  hi- dr oy' da,  also  Hydroid:  [G. 
Inudra,  a  water-snake;  eidos,  resemblance]:  in  zool.,  the 
typical  sub-class  of  the  Hydrozoa  which  comprises  the 
animals  most  nearly  allied  to  the  hydra.  They  have  an 
alimentary  region  or  polypite  provided  with  an  adherent 
disk  or  hydrorhiza,  and  prehensile  tentacles.  Unlike 
hydra,  the  type  of  the  sub-class,  most  of  the  hydroida 
live  in  societies,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  polypidom 
so  like  a  seaweed  that  it  is  often  collected  as  such.  But 
while  the  apertures  on  an  ordinary  seaweed  are  only 
minute  pores,  the  hydroida  have  little  cup-like  cells  along 
the  stem  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in  which 
the  individual  polype  lives.  The  cells  have  a  small  hole 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  stalk  is  hollow,  so  as  to  enable 
the  individual  polypes  to  remain  part  of  a  compound 
organism.  The  sub-class  is  divided  into  five  orders, 
Hydrida,  Corynida,  Sertularida,  Campanularida,  and 
Thecomedusse.  The  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  once  ranked  with 
the  sub-class,  now  figure  as  a  distinct  class,  arranged 
under  the  sub-kingdom  Molluscoida.  See  Acalephjs; 
Generation:,  Alternation  of. 

HYDROKINET'ICS.  See  Hydrodynamics. 

HYDROLITE.  See  Gmelinite. 

HYDROLOGY.  See  under  Hydrography. 

HYDROMAGNESITE,  n.  hi' dro-mag'ne-sit  [Gr.  hudor, 
water;  Eng.  magnesite ]:  a  native  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
occurring  in  white  earthy  amorphous  masses  in  serpentine 
rocks. 

HYDROMANCY,  n.  hi'dro-man'si  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
manteia,  divination]:  method  of  predicting  events  by 
water,  practiced  by  the  ancients  (see  Divination).  Hy'- 
droman'tic,  a.  -tile,  relating  to. 

HYDROMA'NIA.  See  Pellagra  and  Suicide. 

HYDROMECHANICS,  n.  hi-dro-me-Mn'ilcs  [prefix 
hydro-;  Eng.  mechanics ]:  in  nat.  science,  the  mechanics 
of  water  and  fluid  in  general;  hydrostatics,  hydrody¬ 
namics,  and  hydraulics  are  branches  of  hydromechanics. 

HYDROMEL,  n.  hi'dro-mel  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  meli, 
honey]:  honey  mixed  in  water,  called  mead  when  fer¬ 
mented. 

HYDROMETALLURGY,  n.  hi-dro-me-taV er-ji  [prefix 
hydro-;  Eng.  metallurgy ]:  the  wet  process  of  extracting 
metals  from  ores,  in  distinction  to  the  hot  process. 

HYDROMETAMORPHISM,  n.  hi-dro-met-a-mawrf- 
izm  [prefix  hydro-;  Eng.  metamorphism ]:  in  geol.,  meta¬ 
morphism  produced  mainly  by  the  operation  of  water,  as 
opposed  to  pyrometamorphism,  effected  chiefly  through 
the  action  of  fire. 

HYDROMETEOR,  n.  hi-dro-me'te-er  [prefix  hydro-; 
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Eng.  meteor ] :  a  meteor  produced  by  water  in  some  form, 
the  term  meteor  being  used  in  its  original  sense  of  any¬ 
thing  seen  in  the  air  as  distinguished  from  the  ground. 

HYDROMETER,  n.  hl-drom'e-ter  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
metron,  a  measure]:  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
density,  strength,  etc.,  of  liquids.  Hy'dromet'ric,  a. 
-dro-met'rlJc,  or  Hy'dromet'rical,  a.  - ri-Tcal ,  pertaining 
to  a  hydrometer.  Hydrom'etry,  n.  - drom'e-tn ,  the  art 
of  ascertaining  the  density,  etc.,  of  liquids:  see  Aero¬ 
meter.  Hydrometric-pendulum,  n.  a  current-gauge.  An 
instrument  consisting  of  a  ball  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  a  graduated  quadrant,  and  held  in  a  stream  to  mark 
by  its  deflection  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  water. 

The  hydrometer  is  founded  on  the  following  principles: 
When  a  solid  body  floats  in  a  liquid,  and  displaces  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  it  is  supported  by  the  same  up¬ 
ward  pressure  that  formerly  supported  the  liquid  which 
it  displaced.  The  weight  of  the  solid  body  is  thus  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  that  it  displaces.  Hence,  the 
depth  to  which  the  same  solid  body  is  immersed  in  a 
liquid  is  greater  as  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  less,  and 
less  as  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  greater.  And,  like¬ 
wise,  the  weights  required  to  immerse  a  given  body 
equally  deep  in  various  liquids  are  inversely  proportional 
to  the  densities  of  the  liquids. 

HYDROMETRA,  n.  hl'dro-me'tra  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
metra,  womb]:  an  excessive  secretion  and  accumulation 
of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

HYDROMETRA,  n.  lil-drdm'e-tra  [prefix  hydro-;  Gr. 
metron,  a  measure]:  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
drometridcB,  a  family  of  Heteroptera,  tribe  Geoeorizw 
(land  bugs).  It  seems  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
name  the  genus  from  the  water  and  the  tribe  from  the 
land,  but  the  Hydrometridce  do  not  swim  like  the  water- 
bugs,  they  only  walk  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by 
means  of  their  long  legs. 

HYDROMETROGRAPH,  n.  hl-dro-met'ro-grdf :  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  and  recording  the  amount  of  water 
issuing  from  a  pipe,  etc.,  in  a  given  time. 

HYDRO MYS,  hVdro-mrs:  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
of  the  family  Muridce,  of  which  there  are  only  two  known 
species,  very"  similar  to  one  another,  natives  of  Tasmania. 
They  have  two  incisors  and  four  molars  in  each  jaw. 
They  are  called  Beaver-Rats  in  Tasmania;  are  nocturnal 
and  very  shy;  inhabit  the  banks  of  both  fresh  and  salt 
water,  and  swim  well.  The  largest  species  is  twice  the 
size  of  a  rat.  One  has  the  belly  white,  the  other  yellow. 

HYDRONEPHROSIS,  n.  hl'dro-nef-ro'sis  [Gr.  hudor, 
water;  nephros,  kidney]:  dropsy  of  the  kidney,  caused 
by  any  permanent  obstruction  of  the  ureter. 

HYDRONETTE,  n.  hl'dro-net  [Gr.  hudor,  water]:  a 
garden  implement  for  watering  flowers. 
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HYDROPATHY,  n.  hl-drop' a  thi  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
pathos,  feeling] :  the  water-cure.  Hydropathic,  a.  hl'dro- 
pdth'ik .  relating  to.  Hydrop'athist,  n.  -a-thist,  one  who 
practices  the  water-cure.  —  Hydropathy,  or  Hygienic 
Medicine,  is  popularly  termed  the  Water-Cure.  For  the 
bath  in  general,  as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  see  Bath 
— Bathing.  We  have  here  to  speak  of  water  in  its  mani¬ 
fold  uses  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  as  a  principal  element 
in  that  combination  of  hygienic  appliances  pertaining  to 
hydropathy  as  at  present  practiced.  [This  is  here  set 
forth  by  an  adherent  of  the  system.] 

The  efficacy  of  water,  in  the  cure  of  numerous  forms  of 
disease,  has  long  been  recognized.  Water  was  largely  em¬ 
ployed  by  Hippocrates,  the  ‘Father  of  Medicine,’  more 
than  2,300  years  ago,  in  the  treatment  of  many  kinds  of 
disease;  and  with  a  regulated  diet,  and  an  implicit  belief 
in  the  vis  medicatrix  nature,  it  appears  to  have  formed  the 
chief  among  his  medical  appliances.  Horace  has  en 
shrined  the  memory  of  Antonius  Musa,  the  hydropathic 
physician  of  Emperor  Augustus (Epist.  i.  15).  Both  Celsus 
(about  b.c.  50),  and  Galen  (2d  c.),  speak  favorably  in  their 
writings  of  the  use  of  water  in  the  cure  of  disease,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  of  high  value  in  the  treatment  of  acute  disorders, 
particularly  fevers.  Through  the  middle  ages,  likewise, 
many  physicians  of  name,  including  Aetius  and  Paulus 
HSgineta,  and  the  more  celebrated  Paracelsus,  were  advo 
cates  of  the  remedial  virtues  of  water;  all,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  faith  in  its  uses  in  the  treatment  rather  of  acute  than 
of  chronic  disorders.  In  1723,  Nicolo  Lanzani,  Neapolitan 
physician,  published  a  learned  treatise  on  the  subject.  In 
Britain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  Sir  John 
Floyer  and  Dr.  Baynard  made  large  use  of  water.  Their 
joint  work,  Psychrolousia,  or  the  ‘  History  of  Cold  Bathing, 
both  Ancient  and  Modern,’  is  replete  with  quaint  learning 
and  practical  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  But  the  most  able 
and  scientific  among  the  older  treatises  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  water  treatment,  is  the  work  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Currie  (q.v.),  biographer  of  the  poet  Burns, 
published  1797.  entitled  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of 
Water,  Cold  and  Warm,  etc.  In  this  work,  Dr.  Currie 
recommends  the  cold  affusion  in  typhus  and  other  fevers, 
and  gives  practical  directions  in  regard  to  the  cases  and 
the  times  when  it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Eminent 
physicians  of  the  present  day  have  admitted  that  these 
views,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  as  scientific  in  principle 
as  they  were  novel;  but  the  practice  founded  on  them 
was  considered  too  dangerous  by  Currie’s  contemporaries, 
and  fell  into  speedy  neglect.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Currie  appears  to  have  limited  his  use  of  water  to  acute 
ailments  exclusively. 

Thus,  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  some 
of  those  who  employed  water  as  a  curative  agent,  it  was 
used  in  the  treatment  of  acute,  and  by  others  of  chronic 
diseases;  by  some  as  an  internal  agent,  alone,  by  others  as 
an  external  application  in  the  various  forms  of  the  bath, 
but.  never  in  all  the  manners  combine;!.  This  combina- 
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tion  was  effected  first  by  the  orignal  genius  of  Viucenz 
Priessnitz,  a  Siliesian  farmer,  with  whom  began  a  new 
era  for  the  water  cure.  It  was  owing,  we  are  told,  to  his 
successful  treatment  of  more  than  one  bodily  injury  which 
he  had  sustained  in  his  own  person  that,  about  1820, 
Priessnitz  became  so  fortified  in  his  convictions  as  to  the 
curative  powers  of  water  as  to  devote  himself  to  employ  it 
medically  in  the  cure  of  others.  Beginning  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  application  of  water  for  trifling  diseases  among  the 
poor  of  his  neighborhood,  he  gradually  undertook  au 
extended  range  of  cases,  and  multiplied  the  modes 
of  administration,  introducing  the  wet  compress,  the 
douche  bath,  partial  baths  of  all  kinds,  the  sweating  pro¬ 
cess,  the  wet  sheet,  together  with  copious  drinking  of 
pure  water.  In  addition  to  water  in  all  these  forms,  he 
insisted  on  the  value  of  exercise,  diet,  fresh  air,  and  men¬ 
tal  repose,  in  the  cure  of  disease;  thus  practically  calling 
to  his  aid  the  entire  resources  of  hygiene,  and  establishing 
by  a  simple,  yet  thoroughly  original  combination,  nothing 
less  than  a  new  system  of  medical  treatment.  As  to  the 
success  which  attended  Priessnitz ’s  practice,  it  is  a  historical 
fact  that  of  7,500  patients,  who  had  gone  to  Grafenberg  for 
advice  and  treatment,  to  the  year  1841,  or  within  about  20 
years,  there  had  been  outy  39  deaths,  and  some  of  these, 
according  to  the  registry  of  the  Austrian  police,  ‘  had  died 
before  commencing  the  treatment,  while  some  others  were 
reported  in  a  forlorn  state  before  anything  was  attempted.’ 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  founder  of  the  new 
system  was  not  himself  an  educated  physician,  so  that  he 
could  have  understood  better  the  philosophy  of  his  own 
practice,  and  explained  it  more  correctly.  He  would  not 
have  called  his  system  the  ‘  Water  cure,’  a  name  scientifi¬ 
cally  one-sided  and  incomplete,  and  therefore  misleading. 
It  is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  immediate 
followers  of  Priessnitz,  while  destitute  of  his  remarkable 
sagacity  and  genius,  should  have  been  no  better  furnished 
than  himself  with  scientific  knowledge  of  disease  and  gen¬ 
eral  professional  culture. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  the  undoubted  merits 
of  hydropathy  at  length  called  to  its  defense  many  men  of 
standing  in  the  profession,  who,  allowing  for  some  of  its 
early  extravagances,  stood  forth  to  explain  it  scientifically, 
and  pressed  it  on  the  acceptance  of  their  brethren ;  and 
from  their  advocacy  has  sprung  up  in  England  and  Amer 
ica  a  school  of  hydropathic  physicians,  the  philosophy  of 
whose  plan  of  treatment  we  shall  now  briefly  describe. 

Physiology  teaches,  that  the  various  organs  of  our  bodies 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  without  the  observance  of 
certain  regulations  called  the  primary  ‘  Laws  of  Health.’ 
When  these  are  broken,  the  result  to  the  offender  is  disease 
in  one  of  it  smany  forms.  Until  the  appearance  of  hydrop¬ 
athy  physicians  attempted  to  correct  the  evil  thus  caused — 
and  the  great  majority  do  so  still— by  the  administration  of 
one  or  other  of  the  drugs  which  go  to  form  the  medical 
repertory  known  as  the  pharmacopoeia;  and  the  argument 
on  which  this  practice  has  been  based  is  tbe  very  simple 
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one.  that  experience  has  proved  the  medicine  or  medicines 
to  be  efficacious  in  a  large  proportion  of  similar  cases. 
Hydropathy  proceeds  according  to  a  very  different  method. 
Taking  as  his  central  maxim  the  principle  first  propound¬ 
ed  by  Hippocrates,  that  it  is  nature  sown  strivings  after 
health  {vis  medicatrix  natures)  that  really  cure  the  patient 
when  he  is  cured,  the  function  of  art  being  mainly  to  re¬ 
move  obstacles,  the  hydropathic  physician  avoids  using  all 
means  with  whose  effects  he  is  not  thoroughly  conversant, 
or  which  may,  at  least,  interfere  with  nature’s  own  opera¬ 
tions.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  he  eschews  the  use  of  drugs,  and 
betakes  himself  to  those  more  simple  natural  agents  which, 
in  their  totality,  receive  the  name  of  hygiene.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  health,  as  unfolded  by  physiology,  may  be  briefly 
stated  to  consist  of  five  necessary  requirements — air,  exer¬ 
cise,  water,  diet,  and  nervous  repose.  These  are  undeni¬ 
ably  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health ;  no  human  be¬ 
ing  can  possibly  continue  in  a  fair  state  of  health  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  just  proportion  of  any  one  of  them.  This 
proposition  which  may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic,  forms  the 
starting  point  of  hydropathy  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Ad¬ 
mitted  that  certain  agencies  are  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health,  the  hydropatic  principle  is  simply  this,  that 
the  very  same  agencies,  infinitely  modified  of  course  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular  case,  and 
generally  much  intensified,  are  not  only  the  safest,  but  by 
far  the  surest  means  of  curing  chronic  disease;  or.  to  put  it 
more  correctly,  are  the  best  means  which  can  be  brought 
to  nature’s  assistance  for  enabling  her  to  effect  a  cure  her¬ 
self. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
the  natural  agents  of  health  are  intensified  when  they  are 
used,  not  for  the  preservation  of  health,  but  the  cure  of 
disease;  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  pass  from  natural  hy¬ 
gienics  to  natural  therapeutics.  Take  the  element  of  exer¬ 
cise,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  powerful  hydropathic 
agencies.  Every  one  knows,  although  but  few  act  system¬ 
atically  on  the  knowledge,  that  a  certain  amount  of  exercise 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  health;  the  hydro¬ 
pathic  doctrine,  accordingly,  is  that  in  the  cure  of  chronic 
disease,  this  exercise  must  be  intensified — increased  to  the 
full  extent  which  the  patient’s  strength  will  warrant.  So, 
again,  as  to  the  use  of  water:  a  certain  amount  of  pure 
water,  used  externally  and  internally,  is  also  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  health;  hydropathically,  a  much  more 
liberal  use  of  the  same  element  in  both  ways  is  necessary 
to  the  cure  of  disease.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  this,  which  in  fact  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  hydropathic 
theory. 

Let  us  now  explain  more  in  detail  how  and  in  what 
cases  hydropathy  employs  the  agents  on  which  it  relies. 
Diseases  may,  for  general  purposes,  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes:  those  in  which  the  physician  is  called  on  to  lower 
or  reduce  to  the  standard  of  health;  and  those  in  which  the 
object  of  his  endeavors  is,  on  the  other  hand  to  assist  in 
elevating  to  the  same  standard.  In  the  former  category. 
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range  themselves  all  those  diseases  which  are  marked  by  a 
plethoric  or  inflammatory  type— by  an  overplus  of  rnal-di- 
rected  strength  in  the  economy;  in  the  latter,  those  distin 
guished  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  vital  powers. 
It  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  to  rectify  both  these  abnor¬ 
malities,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  health,  is  the 
great  object  of  medical  treatment.  The  ordinary  practice 
seeks  to  achieve  this  object  mainly,  in  both  instances,  by 
means  of  drugs,  respectively  adapted  to  the  two  classes, 
and  tending  to  lower  in  the  one  case  and  to  exalt  in  the 
other.  The  hydropathic  practice,  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  employs,  as  already  stated,  the  natural  remedies- 
air,  exercise,  water,  diet,  and  repose. 

Thus,  in  dealing  with  acute  and  plethoric  complaints, 
and  the  whole  order  of  diseases  ranging  themselves  under 
the  former  of  the  divisions  just  indicated  (i.e.  in  which  re¬ 
duction  to  the  standard  of  health  is  demanded),  water  is  the 
element  which  enacts  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  part; 
and  the  application  of  it  most  serviceable  in  these  cases  is 
the  wet  sheet  or  pack.  Indeed,  the  discovery  by  Priessnitz 
of  this  application  of  water  was  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  which  he  made  to  the  new  system  of  which 
he  was  the  practical  founder,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once  sup¬ 
plied  one  of  .the  most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  safest  methods  of  combating  almost  every  form  of 
acute  disease.  This,  the  most  distinctive  of  hydropathic 
appliances,  may  be  thus  described:  Over  the  mattress  of  a 
bed  or  sofa  is  extended  a  stout  blanket,  and  on  this  is  spread 
a  linen  sheet,  well  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  so  that  it  is 
only  damp.  On  this  the  patient  is  laid,  and  immediately 
enveloped  tightly  with  a  heavy  weight  of  blankets  upon 
him,  tucked  in  so  closely  as  to  completely  exclude  all  air. 
The  body’s  natural  heat  acting  on  the  damp  linen,  generates 
vapor  almost  immediately,  and  the  patient  forthwith  finds 
himself,  not  in  a  cold,  but  in  a  comfortably  warm  vapor 
bath — in  a  novel,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  form  of  body 
poultice.  The  effects  of  this  process  on  the  economy  seem 
plain  enough.  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  so  numerous  and  performing  so  important  a 
function,  must  thereby  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the 
blood  itself  depurated;  with  the  equalization  of  tempera' 
ture  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  will  follow  a  cor¬ 
responding  equalization  in  the  distribution  of  blood  through 
out  the  system,  thereby  relieving  internal  congestions 
wherever  occurring;  and  lastly  from  the  soothing  effects 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  allaying  of  all  irritation, 
must  result  not  only  the  alleviation  of  pain,  but  that  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  with  it  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  of  such  incalculable  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
mauy  forms  of  disease,  and  especially  of  fevers.  Such  is 
the  wet  sheet. 

Of  the  same  order  of  remedy,  though  in  many  respects 
very  different  from  it  is  the  Turkish  bath,  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  w.  Europe  and  N.  America,  and  now  fairly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  this  bath  the  hydropathic  procedure  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  many 
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forms  of  disease,  but  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  kind  novv 
particularly  under  consideration,  such  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
bronchitis,  and  other  complaints  of  an  inflammatory  or 
febrile  character.  The  same  end  of  diaphoresis,  or  sweat¬ 
ing,  is  secured,  though  not  so  efficiently,  by  means  of  the 
vapor  bath  as  used  by  the  Russians,  and  by  hot  air  as  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  spirit-lamp.  The  latter  has  t  he  advantage  of 
being  less  expensive,  and  the  bather  not  being  required  to 
breathe  the  heated  air.  many  persons  can  use  it  who  would 
be  quite  unable  to  respire,  without  faintness,  the  highly 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  Turkish  bath.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  warm  fomentations, 
in  the  form  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  boiling  water — a  kind 
of  application  much  relied  on  for  subduing  local  pain  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  whatever  cause,  for  relieving  congestion,  and 
abating  and  checking  inflammation.  So  much  for  the 
principle  hydropathic  operations  employed  to  treat  acute 
and  inflammatory  diseases — processes  corresponding  in 
their  aims  and  effects  to  antiphlogistic,  diaphoretic,  and 
sedative  drugs. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  hydropathic  agents  brought 
Jo  bear  on  the  second  great  division  of  maladies,  wherein 
the  object  is  not  to  lower,  but  to  elevate,  to  the  standard 
of  health.  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  it  was  stated  that 
water  was  the  agent  most  prominently  brought  forward, 
and  it  is  in  such  diseases  alone  that  the  term  ‘  water-cure  ’ 
is  at  all  appropriate.  In  those  to  which  we  now  refer, 
water  certainly  acts  an  important  part  in  the  cure,  but  only 
in  combination  with  good  air,  exercise,  regulated  diet,  and 
nervous  repose.  As  an  illustration:  A  cold  bath  is  given 
in  the  usual  way  as  a  tonic.  Its  effects  are  admirable 
under  certain  conditions — the  first  and  chief  of  these  being 
that  a  good  reaction  takes  place;  that  the  blood,  which  had 
been  driven  by  the  constringent  effects  of  the  cold  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  into  the  inner  parts,  should 
return  in  increased  force  when  the  stimulus  of  cold  is  with¬ 
drawn.  But  to  this  end,  in  all  but  very  strong  persons 
exercise  immediately  after  the  bath  is  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary,  and  must  follow  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  the  bath 
cannot  be  administered  with  comfort,  or  even  with  safety. 
As  much  might  be  said  for  the  co-operative  importance  of 
pure  air,  of  diet,  and  of  nervous  repose,  all  of  them,  if  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  then  of  tenfold  im¬ 
portance  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Thus  the  highly  tonic 
properties  of  the  bath,  administered  in  its  various  forms, 
and  followed  by  a  due  proportion  of  exercise,  especially  in 
strong  bracing  air,  produce  at  once  a  marvellous  effect  in 
sharpening  the  appetite  and  improving  the  powers  of  diges¬ 
tion,  so  that,  if  simple  and  nourishing  diet  is  administered, 
better  blood  will  be  elaborated,  and,  consequently,  every 
tissue  of  the  body  be  more  highly  nourished  and  invigor¬ 
ated.  In  all  cases,  this  is  and  must  always  be  a  gradual 
process,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  treatment,  whether  in 
reference  to  exercise,  diet,  or  the  use  of  the  stimulus  of 
water,  must  bear  an  accurate  relation  to  the  invalid’s 
strength.  Little  by  little,  however,  and  in  most  cases  much 
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more  rapidly  than  might  he  expected,  improvement  begins. 
From  the  great  action  brought  to  bear  on  the  skin  by  the 
different  applications  of  water,  the  prudent  use  of  the 
Turkish  bath,  and  the  effects  of  full  exercise,  a  rapid 
change  of  the  particles  of  the  body  takes  place— so  rapid, 
that,  according  to  Liebig,  ‘  by  means  of  the  water-cure 
treatment,  a  change  of  matter  is  effected  in  a  greater  degree 
in  six  weeks,  than  would  happen  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  in  three  years’ -while  the  effete  matter  thrown  off 
is  replaced  by  the  more  healthful  materials  supplied  to  the 
economy  by  an  improved  quality  of  blood,  itself  the  result 
of  an  improved  digestion,  and  this,  again,  resulting  from 
the  heightened  vis  vitce  which  the  combined  hydropathic 
agencies  have  produced.  The  forms  of  the  baUi  may  of 
course  be  varied  ad  infinitum,  as  well  as  its  power  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  baths  most  in 
vogue  in  daily  practice  are  technically  denominated  the 
Wash  down ,  Dripping  sheet,  Shallow,  Sitz  bath,  and  Douche, 
together  with  the  Pack,  or  Wet  sheet  above  mentioned ;  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  a  catalogue  of  local  applications, 
too  extensive  to  enumerate.  These  various  appliances  of 
water  are  capable  of  producing  extraordinary  effects  on 
the  economy,  constituting,  as  they  do,  especially  when 
conjoined  with  exercise,  the  most  powerful  tonics,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  safe  and  agreeable,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  body.  It  might  truly  be  added 
that,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease,  this  same  element, 
water,  is  capable  of  becoming,  according  to  the  manner 
and  quantity  of  its  use,  internally  and  externally,  an  alter 
ative,  derivative,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  as  a  tonic 
and  stimulant,  however,  that  its  virtues  are  most  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  most  called  into  requisition  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
ailments. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  system  of  hydro¬ 
pathic  medicine  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
judged  by  the  general  public.  For  one  thing,  the  name  of 
‘  water  cure,’  or  ‘  hydropathy,’  adopted  by  Priessnitz,  has 
been  very  prejudicial,  as  leading  to  the  false  inference  that 
the  one  element  of  water  alone  constitutes  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  the  system,  playing  the  part  of  a  panacea  for 
every  form  of  human  ailment.  Such  a  notion  has  never 
been  maintained  by  the  practitioners  of  scientific  hydropa¬ 
thy,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  some  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  catholic  title,  as  that  of  ‘hygienic  medicine,’  has 
not  longsince  been  adopted.  As  it  is,  the  prejudice  against 
the  system  is  gradually  giving  way;  it  is  no  longer  treated 
as  heresy  by  the  orthodox  profession ;  and  many  enlightened 
practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  certain  classes  of 
their  patients  to  hydropathic  establishments,  and  even 
subject  themselves  to  the  treatment.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
of  ordinary  medical  practice  has  of  late  years  been  toward 
the  principles  on  which  hydropathy  is  based.  A  manifest 
disposition  exists  on  the  part  of  the  more  enlightened 
members  of  the  profession  to  rely  much  less  on  art  and 
much  more  on  nature  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  every 
type,  but  especially  those  of  chronic  character;  and  as  the 
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practitioners  of  scientific  hydropathy  by  no  means  exclude 
the  use  of  drugs,  when  drugs  appear  necessary,  a  conver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  seems  really  coming  about. 

Hydropathy,  hitherto,  has  been  practiced  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  large  establishments,  presided  over  by  competent 
medical  men,  and  dedicated  to  a  thorough  and  systematic 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  on  which  the  system  of  cure 
is  founded.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  arrangement  when  it 
can  be  accomplished.  But  the  power  of  leaving  their  daily 
work  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  health,  is  given  to  very 
few;  and  if  the  hydropathic  treatment  were  to  be  absolutely 
limited  to  its  chosen  retreats  in  the  country,  and  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  business  and  work  of  town-life,  it  would  be 
shorn  of  half  its  utility  as  a  remedy,  and  be  a  luxury  to 
which  only  the  rich  and  disengaged  could  aspire.  But 
exercise,  morning  and  evening,  can  usually  be  had  by  most 
persons.  The  same  applies  to  the  systematic  and  persistent 
use  of  the  bath,  to  the  regulation  of  diet,  and  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  early  hours.  By  these  means,  even  without  coun¬ 
try  air  and  other  hygienic  adjuncts,  no  doubt  much  might 
be  done  both  for  cure  of  disease  and  for  preservation  of 
health.  Toward  effecting  the  latter  object,  at  least,  no 
one  will  deny  the  immense  value  of  hydropathy.  No  one, 
having  any  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  can  doubt  its 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  those  habits  of  temperance, 
cleanliness,  self-denial,  and  general  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  health,  which,  while  they  tend  so  much  to  the  happiness 
of  the  individual,  tend  no  less  to  secure  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  nations.  Those  who  would  inquire  further 
into  the  subject,  may  consult  the  work  of  Dr.  Gully,  The 
Water-cure  in  Chronic  Disease ;  that  of  Dr.  James  Wilson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Water-cure;  the  several  works 
of  Dr.  Edward  Johnson;  and  Dr.  Lane’s  treatise,  Hydropathy, 
or  Hygienic  Medicine. 

HYDROPERICARDIUM,  n.  hi'dro-per-i-kdr'dium  [Gr 
huddr,  water;  peri,  round  about;  kardid,  the  heart]:  a* 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  or  mem¬ 
brane  inclosing  the  heart;  dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

HYDROPHANE,  n.  hi'dro-fdn  [Gr.  huddr,  water; 
phaind,  I  show]:  a  variety  of  opal,  pearly  opaque  when 
dry,  but  rendered  translucent  when  saturated  with  water. 
Hydroph'anous,  a.  -drof'd-nus,  made  translucent  by 
water. 

HYDROPHID JE,  hi-droft-de:  family  of  water-serpents, 
sometimes  defined  to  include  numerous  fresh  water  snakes 
not  venomous,  and  sometimes  limited  to  venomous  sea-ser¬ 
pents,  inhabiting  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  tropical  Austra¬ 
lian  seas.  These  sea-serpents,  forming  the  genus  Hydrophis 
(or  Hydrus ),  and  other  genera  recently  separated  from  it, 
have  the  tail  compressed  and  the  belly  keeled,  so  that  they 
have  the  power  of  swimming  like  eels;  they  have  small 
heads  and  small  eyes;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  large  size 
of  their  nasal  shields;  they  are  generally  of  yellowish-green 
color,  varied  with  blackish  rings  or  lozenge -shaped  spots. 
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Their  lungs  are  often  prolonged  into  a  reservoir  of  air  as  far 
as  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  They  are  often  from  two 
to  five  ft.  long.  They  are  frequently  seen  asleep  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea,  and  are  easily  caught  in  this  condition,  in 
which,  apparently,  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  sharks.  They 


Banded  Sea  Snake  ( Chersydrus  Fasciatus ): 
a,  head  ;  b ,  part  of  back. 

are  supposed  to  live  on  small  fishes  and  crustaceans.  They 
are  sometimes  found  coiled  up  among  sea-wfeed  on  the  shore, 
and  are  much  dreaded  by  fishermen.  In  some  places  they 
are  very  numerous.  One  species,  at  least,  is  esteemed  good 
food  by  the  Tahitians.  More  than  50  species  are  known. 

HYDROPHILIDH3,  hi-dro-fil'i-de:  water-beetles;  fami¬ 
ly  of  pentamerous  beetles,  more  truly  aquatic  than  the 
allied  Helophoridae.  The  body  is  oval,  or  somewhat 
rounded,  sometimes  almost  globose.  Though  the  larvae 
are  carnivorous,  the  developed  insect  feeds  on  vegetable 
matter  in  decay:  see  Coleoptera. 

HYDROPHITE,  n.  hi'dro-fit  [prefix  hydro-;  Gr.  ophis, 
a  serpent,  a  snake]:  green  translucent  or  opaque  mineral, 
of  sub-vitreous  lustre,  occurring  massive  or  in  fibrous 
crusts;  found  at  Taberg  in  Smaland,  in  Sweden,  and  in 
Orange  co. ,  1ST.  Y. ;  called  also  Jenkinsite. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  n.  M drd-fd'bi-d  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
p hobos,  fear,  dread]:  a  preternatural  dread  of  water;  a 
dreadful  and  almost  incurable  disease  generally  caused  by 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  Hy'dropho  btc,  a.  -fb'bik,  per¬ 
taining  to  dread  of  water  or  to  canine  madness. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  hi-drd-fd'bi-a :  one  of  the  diseases 
produced  by  animal  poisons.  A  person  is  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog  or  other  animal.  The  wound  gradually  heals  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  After  an  uncertain  interval,  usually 
ranging  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen  months,  termed  the 
period  of  incubation ,  the  following  symptoms  appear:  The 
patient  experiences  discomfort  or  pain  at  the  seat  of  the 
bite.  The  cicatrix  tingles,  or  feels  stiff  or  numb;  some¬ 
times  becomes  swelled  and  livid,  and  occasionally  reopens, 
and  discharges  a  peculiar  ichor.  The  morbid  sensations 
gradually  extend  from  the  original  seat  of  injury  toward 
the  trunk.  This  period  is  termed  the  stage  of  recrudescence. 
Within  a  few  hours,  or,  at  longest,  a  very  few  days  after 
the  exhibition  of  this  local  irritation,  during  which  time  the 
patient  has  a  sense  of  general  discomfort  and  illness,  the 
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specific  constitutional  symptoms  begin  to  manifest  them 
selves;  he  complains  of  pain  and  stiffness  about  the  neck 
aud  throat,  finds  himself  unable  to  swallow  fluids,  and 
every  attempt  to  do  so— often  even  the  sight  or  the  sound  of 
fluids — brings  on  a  terrible  paroxysm  of  choking  aud  sob¬ 
bing;  and  this  continues  two  or  three  days,  till  the  patient 
dies  from  pure  exhaustion.  The  passage  of  a  gust  of  wind 
across  the  face,  or  the  waving  of  a  mirror  before  the  eyes,  is 
often  sufficient  to  excite  these  paroxysms.  The  mental  con¬ 
dition  in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease  varies;  the  patient  may 
be  calm  and  tranquil;  generally  he  is  irritable  and  appre¬ 
hensive,  and  suspicious;  and  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree 
of  delirium,  or  even  mania,  is  associated  with  irritability. 
Death  usually  takes  place  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  commencement  of  the  specific  symptoms. 

Some  medical  writers  have  maintained  that  H.  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  spontaneously  developed  in  man,  as  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  case  occasionally  in  the  lower  animals,  e.g.,  the 
dog  and  wolf;  but  even  if  this  ever  occurs,  the  instances 
are  so  extremely  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  general  statement, 
that  in  man  the  disease  is  the  result  of  an  animal  poison, 
communicated  usually  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  but  which  has 
been  produced  also  by  the  bite  of  the  wolf,  jackal,  raccoon, 
and  cat.  The  poisonous  saliva  is  perfectly  innocuous  when 
applied  to  the  unbroken  skin;  to  produce  its  effects,  there 
must  be  some  abrasion  of  the  cuticle.  It  has,  however, 
been  maintained  that  the  poison  may  enter  the  system  by 
mere  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane;  and  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  caused  by  the  scratch  of  a  cat.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  poisonous  saliva  might  have  come  from  the  mouth 
on  to  the  claws. 

Till  of  late  H.  was  considered  incurable;  the  development 
once  begun,  could  not  be  checked.  At  most,  the  distressing 
symptoms  could  be  alleviated  by  chloroform,  opiates,  and 
the  copious  use  of  the  hot-air  bath.  But  since  1885,  M. 
Pasteur,  of  Paris,  claims  not  merely  to  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  dogs  or  other  animals  safe  against  the  bites  of 
rabid  animals  by  the  careful  and  repeated  injection  of  atten¬ 
uated  virus  (see  Rabies),  but  also  that  by  the  inoculation  of 
men  with  such  virus,  even  after  they  have  been  bitten  by 
rabid  animals,  he  can  anticipate  the  slow  incubation  of  the 
disease  caused  by  the  bite,  aud  by  producing  quickly  a  mild 
form  of  disease,  wholly  prevent  the  deadly  and  distressing 
illness.  Numerous  patients  were  treated  1885,6;  and  with 
success,  it  is  affirmed,  wherever  the  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able. 

The  success  of  the  method  was  disputed;  and  though 
numerous  operations  by  Pasteur  have  since  done  much  to 
authenticate  it,  so  that  it  has  recently  gained  large  scientific 
and  popular  advocacy,  it  is  still  desirable  that  the  first  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  disease  should  be  prevented  by  early  and 
complete  excision  of  the  bitten  part,  provided  the  situation 
of  the  bite  allows  the  free  use  of  the  knife.  *  If,’  says  Dr. 
Watson,  ‘  the  injury  be  so  deep  or  extensive,  or  so  situated 
that  you  cannot  remove  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
cut  away  what  you  can;  then  wash  the  wound  thoroughly 
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and  for  some  hours  together,  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
warm  water,  which  may  be  poured  from  a  tea-kettle; 
place  an  exhausted  cupping-glass  from  time  to  time  over 
fhe  exposed  wound;  and  finally  apply  to  every  point  of  it 
a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic.  If  you  cannot  bring  the  solid 
caustic  into  contact  with  every  part,  you  had  better  make 
use  of  some  liquid  eseliarotic;  strong  nitric  acid,  for 
example.’  Early  excision  is  the  only  sure  preventive,  but 
if,  for  any  reason,  the  operation  has  been  omitted  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  advisable  for  the  reasons  already  given 
regarding  the  probable  latency  of  the  poison,  to  cut  out 
the  wound  at  any  period  before  symptoms  of  recrudes¬ 
cence  appear.  The  reason  why  many  neglect  to  have  im¬ 
mediate  recourse  to  excision  probably  is,  that  hydrophobia 
is  not  certain  to  follow  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  John 
Hunter  states  that  he  knew  an  instance  in  which,  of  21 
persons  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  one  alone  was  infected. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence  that  of  114  persons 
bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  67,  or  more  than  one-half,  were 
victims  to  this  disease.  Although  we  have  no  trustworthy 
evidence  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  persons  who  are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  do 
escape  the  disease,  even  without  taking  any  precaution. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA,  n.  hl-drof -thal' mi-a  [Gr.  hudor, 
water;  oplithal'mos,  an  eye]:  dropsy  of  the  eye. 

HYDROPHYLLACE2E,  hi -dro-fil-la'se-e:  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  containing  about  80  known  species, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  parts  of  America.  None  are 
of  importance  for  any  use;  though  Hydrophyllum  Cana- 
dense  has  been  reputed  in  N.  America  a  remedy  for  snake 
bites,  and  the  leaves  of  E.  Virginicum,  or  Shawanese 
Salad,  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  both  raw  and  boiled; 
but  some  of  them  are  favorite  ornaments  of  flower-bor¬ 
ders,  particularly  different  species  of  Nemophila.  The 
order  includes  some  small  trees  and  bushes  as  well  as 
herbaceous  plants.  They  are  often  hispid,  like  the 
Boraginacece. 

HYDROPHYLLIA,  n.  plu.  hl'dro-fil'li-d  [Gr.  hudra,  a 
water-snake;  phullon,  a  leaf]:  in  zool.,  overlapping  ap¬ 
pendages  or  plates  which  protect  the  polypites  in  some 
of  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa;  also  termed  ‘bracts.’ 

HYDROPHYTE,  n.  hi' dr  o- fit  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
phuton,  a  plant]:  a  plant  which  lives  and  grows  in  water. 
It  may  be  wholly  submerged,  completely  without  roots, 
and  derive  its  sustenance  wholly  from  the  water;  or  may 
live  amphibiously,  rooted  in  soil  and  lifting  some  or  all 
of  its  leaves  into  the  air,  and  so  differ  only  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  from  land  plants. 

HYDROPSY,  n.  hi' dr  op -si  [Gr.  hudrops,  the  dropsy; 
hudropilcos,  relating  to  dropsy— from  hudor,  water]: 

dropsy _ dropsy  being  but  a  contraction  of  hydropsy. 

HydropTc,  a.  -drop'ik,  or  Hydrop'ical,  a.  - i-kdl ,  resem¬ 
bling  dropsy;  dropsical.  See  Dropsy. 


HY  DROP  U  LT— H  YDKOSTAT1US. 

HYDROPULT,  n.  hl'dro-pult  [Gr.  hud&i',  water;  pndf>y 
I  hurl  or  toss  (see  Catapult)]:  a  garden  implement  for 
watering  flowers. 

HYDRORHIZA,  n.  Mdrb-rl’zd  [Gr.  hudra,  a  water 
snake;  rhiza,  a  root]:  in  zool. ,  the  adherent  base  or  prox 
imal  extremity  of  any  hydrozoon. 

HYDRO-SALTS,  n.  plu.  hi'dro-saiolts  [Gr.  hudor, 
water]:  salts,  the  acid  or  base  of  which  contains  hydrogen. 

HYDROSCOPE,  n.  hl'dro-skop  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
skoped,  I  view]:  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  damp¬ 
ness  or  moisture  of  the  air,  or  of  any  other  gas. 

HYDROSOMA,  n.  hl'dro-so'md  [Gr.  hudra,  a  water- 
snake;  soma,  body];  in  zool. ,  the  entire  organism  of  any 
hydrozoon. 

HYDROSTATICS,  n.  plu.  hi'  drd-stdt'iks  [Gr.  hudor, 
water;  stdtlkos,  standing  or  settling]:  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  fluids  when  at  rest -namely, 
their  weight,  pressure,  and  equilibrium,  particularly  of 
water.  Hy'drostat,  n.,  general  term,  signifying  an 
apparatus  or  contrivance  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  steam- 
boilers.  Hydrostat  ic,  a.  -Ik,  or  Hy  drostat'ical,  a 
-i-kdl,  of  or  relating  to  the  properties  of  water  while  at 
rest.  Hydrostatically,  ad.  -i-kdl-li.  Hydrostatic 
balance,  a  balance  employed  to  weigh  bodies  in  water  in 
order  to  determine  their  specific  gravity.  Hydrostati- 
cian,  -sta-ti'shun,  one  versed  or  skilled  in  bydrostal ics. 

HYDROSTATICS,  hl-dro-stdl'lks :  science  which  treats 
of  the  weight  and  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  of  their 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  vessels  containing  them.  The 
science  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  molecules  of  a 
liquid  form  a  mass  under  the  action  of  gravity  and  molecu¬ 
lar  attraction,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  modified  in  liquids 
as  to  give  them  their  state  of  liquidity.  Though  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  a  liquid  cohere,  they  are  free  to  slide  upon  one  an¬ 
other  without  the  least  apparent  friction;  and  it  is  this 
perfect  mobility  that  gives  them  the  mechanical  properties 
considered  in  hydrostatics.  The  liquid  usually  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  water,  but  the  principles  are  of  similar  appli¬ 
cation  to  other  liquids. 

The  fundamental  property  may  be  thus  stated:  When  a 

PRESSURE  IS  EXERTED  ON  ANY  PART  OF  THE  SURFACE  OF 
A  LIQUID,  THAT  PRESSURE  IS  TRANSMITTED  UNDIMINISHED 
TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  MASS,  AND  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS. 

Most  of  the  other  propositions  of  H.  are  only  different 
forms  or  direct  consequences  of  this  truth.  This  is  a 
physical  axiom,  but  its  truth  may  be  experimentally 
proved.  Suppose  a  close  box  B  filled  with  water,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  tube  a  inserted  into  the  upper  cover,  of  an  inch  in 
area,  and  with  a  plug  or  piston  fitting  into  it.  If  the  piston 
a  is  now  pressed  down  on  the  water  with  a  force  equal  to 
a  pound  weight,  the  water,  being  unable  to  escape,  will 
react  on  the  piston  with  the  same  force;  but  it  obviously 
will  not  press  more  against  a  than  against  any  other  part 
of  the  box,  therefore  every  sq.  inch  of  the  interior  surface 


Fig.  1. 
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of  the  box  is  pressed  outward  with  the  force  of  a  pound. 
If,  then,  there  is  another  tube  inserted  in  any  part  of  the 
box  with  a  plug  of  the  same 
area,  as  at  b,  it  "will  require  a 
force  of  a  pound  to  keep  this 
plug  in  its  place.  (We  leave 
out  of  account  at  present  the 
pressure  on  b  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  box 
above  it,  and  consider  only  the 
pressure  propagated  bythe  forc¬ 
ing  down  of  the  plug  a.)  However  many  plugs  of  the 
same  size  there  were,  each  would  be  pressed  out  with  the 
same  force  of  a  pound;  and  if  there  were  a  large  plug  of 
four  times  the  area,  as  at  c,  it  would  be  pressed  out  with  a 
force  of  four  pounds.  We  have  only,  then,  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  the  piston  c  to  obtain  any  multiplication  of  the 
force  exerted  at  a.  If  the  area  of  c  is  1,000  inches,  that  of 
a  being  one  inch,  a  pressure  of  one  pound  on  a  becomes  a 
pressure  of  1,000  pounds  on  c ;  and  if  we  make  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  a  one  ton,  that  on  c  will  be  1,000  tons.  This  seem¬ 
ingly  wonderful  multiplication  of 
power  has  received  the  name  of  the 
hydrostatic  paradox.  It  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  what  takes  place 
in  the  lever,  when  one  pound  on  the 
long  arm  is  made  to  balance  100 
pounds  on  the  short  arm. 

If  the  pressure  which  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  exerted  on  the  piston  a  arose 
from  a  pound  of  water  poured  into 
the  tube  above  it,  it  would  continue 
the  same  though  the  piston  were  re¬ 
moved.  The  pound  of  water  in  the 
tube  is  then  pressing  with  its  whole 
weight  on  every  sq.  inch  of  the  inner 

I  _ _  \  surface  of  the  box— downward,  side- 

Fig.2.  A  wisC)  and  upward.  The  apparatus 
called  the  hydrostatic  bellows  acts  on  this  principle  (see  fig. 
2).  It  consists  of  two  stout  circular  boards  connected  by 
leather  in  the  manner  of  a  bellows,  B.  The  tube  A  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interior;  and  a  person  standing  on  the  up¬ 
per  board,  and  pouring  water  into  the  tube,  may 
self  up.  If  the  area  of  the  upper  board  is  1,000  times  that 
of  the  tube,  an  ounce  of  water  in  the  tube  will  support 
1,000  ounces  at  W.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the 

** After  this  explanation  of  the 
fundamental  properties  of  liquids,  it  may  be  enough  to 
state  the  two  conditions  of  fluid  equilibrium  which  directly 
flow  from  it.  (1)  Every  molecule  of  the  liquid  must  be 
solicited  by  equal  and  contrary  pressures  ir?  every  direc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  corollary  from  liquid  mobility.  (2)  The 
upper  molecules  of  a  liquid,  which  are  free,  must  form  a 
surface  perpendicular  to  the  impressed  force.  The  truth 
of  this  will  sufficiently  appear,  from  the  proof,  that  the  sur- 
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face  of  a  liquid  at  rest  under  gravity  must  be  what  is 
called  horizontal.  It  can  be  shown  to  be  a  consequence 
of  the  primary  property  of  ‘  pressing 
equally  in  all  directions.’  For  let  da 
and  cb  be  vertical  lines,  or  lines  in  the 
direction  of  gravity;  and  ab  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  that  direction,  or 
horizontal.  A  particle  of  the  liquid 
at  a  is  pressed  by  the  column  of  parti¬ 
cles  above  it  from  a  to  d ;  and  the  like 
is  the  case  at  b.  Now,  since  the  liquid 
is  at  rest,  these  pressures  must  be 
equal;  for  if  the  pressure  at  b,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  greater  than  at  a ,  there 
would  be  a  flow  of  the  water  from  a 
toward  b.  It  follows  that  the  line  ad 
is  equal  to  be,  hence  that  dc  is  parallel  to  ab,  therefore  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  same  might  be  proved  of  any  two  points  in 
the  surface;  therefore  the  whole  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane. 

2.  Pressure  of  Liquids  on  Surfaces. — The  general  proposi¬ 
tion  on  this  point  may  be  stated  thus:  TJie  pi'essure  of  a 
liquid  on  any  surface  immersed  in  it,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  the  liquid  whose  base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and 
whose  height  is  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  surface  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid:  see  article  Cen¬ 
tre  of  Pressure.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  shape  or  size  of  the  vessel  or  cavity  containing 
the  liquid. 

3.  Buoyancy  and  Flotation. — As  a  consequence  of  the 
proposition  regarding  the  pressure  of  liquids  on  surfaces, 
it  can  be  shown  that  when  a  solid  body  is  immersed  in  a 
liquid,  it  loses  as  much  weight  as  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
-the  liquid  weighs.  It  follows  that,  if  a  cubic  ft.  of  the 
liquid  and  of  the  solid  have  equal  weights,  the  solid  will 
lose  all  its  weight,  or  will  remain  in  the  liquid  wherever  it 
is  put;  if  a  cubic  ft.  of  the  liquid  weigh  more  than  one  of 
the  solid,  the  solid  will  not  only  lose  all  its  weight,  but  will 
rise  up,  and  that  with  a  force  equal  to  the  difference;  if  a 
cubic  ft.  of  the  liquid  weigh  less  than  one  of  the  solid,  the 
solid  will  lose  weight,  but  will  sink. 

When  a  solid  swims,  or  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface  of 
a  liquid,  the  next  problem  of  H.  is  to  determine  how  much 
of  it  will  be  below  the  surface,  We  have 
already  seen  that  any  solid  in  a  liquid  is 
pressed  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  water  whose  room  it  occu¬ 
pies.  Now,  a  floating  body  must  be 
pressed  up  with  a  force  equal  to  its  own 
weight,  otherwise  it  would  sink  lower; 
hence,  a  floating  body  displaces  its  own 
weight  of  the  liquid.  A  solid,  as  AB  in  fig. 
4,  sinks  until  the  space  occupied  by  the  part  B  immersed 
would  contain  an  amount  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  solid  AB. 

As  the  buoyancy  of  a  body  thus  depends  on  the  relation 


Fig.  4. 
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between  its  weight  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
liquid,  the  same  body  will  be  more  or  less  buoyant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  liquid,  in  which  it  is  immersed. 
A  piece  of  wood  that  sinks  a  ft.  of  water,  will  sink  barely 
an  inch  in  mercury.  Mercury  buoys  up  even  iron.  Also 
a  body  which  would  sink  of  itself,  is  buoyed  up  by  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  a  lighter  body;  the  bulk  is  thus  increased  without 
proportionally  increasing  the  weight:  this  is  the  principle 
of  life-preservers  of  all  kinds.  The  heaviest  substances 
may  be  made  to  float  by  shaping  them  so  as  to  make  them 
displace  more  than  their  own  weight  of  water.  A  flat 
plate  of  iron  sinks;  the  same  plate  made  concave  like  a  cup 
or  boat,  floats.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  buoyant  property 
of  liquids  is  independent  of  their  depth  or  expanse,  if  there 
be  only  enough  to  surround  the  object.  A  few  pounds  of 
water  might  be  made  to  bear  up  a  body  of  a'ton  weight;  a 
ship  floats  as  high  in  a  small  dock  as  in  the  ocean. 

4.  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies. — Conceive  abd  (fig.  5)  to 
be  a  portion  of  a  liquid  turned  solid,  but  unchanged  in 


bulk;  it  will  evidently  remain  at  rest,  as  if  it  were  stil 
liquid.  Its  weight  may  be  represented  by  the  force  eg. 
acting  on  its  centre  of  gravity  c;  but  that  force  is  bal 
anced  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  differ 
ent  parts._Qf  the  under  surface;  therefore,  the  resultant  of 
all  these  elementary  pressures  must  be  a  force,  cs,  exactly 
equal  and  opposite  to  eg,  and  acting  on  the  same  point  c, 
for  if  it  acted  on  any  other  point,  the  body  would  not  be 
at  rest.  Now,  whatever  other  body  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  we  suppose  substituted  for  the  mass  of  solid  water 
abd,  the  supporting  pressure  or  buoyancy  of  the  water 
around  it  must  be  the  same;  hence  we  conclude,  that  when 
a  body  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  the  buoyant  pres¬ 
sure  is  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced,  and  having  its  point  of  application  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  space  from  which  the 
liquid  is  displaced.  This  point  may  be  called 
the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  space  abd  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  immersed  part  of  a  floating  body 
aebd  (fig.  5).  The  supporting  force,  cb,  is  still 
the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  and  acts  at  c,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water;  the  weight  of  the 
body  also  must  be  the  same;  but  its  point  of  application  is 
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now  c' ,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body.  When 
the  body  is  floating  at  rest  or  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  this 
point  must  evidently  be  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  c ; 
for  if  the  two  forces  were  in  the  position  of  cs,  c'g  (fig  6) 
they  would  tend  to  make  the  body  roll  over.  The  line  pass 
ing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water,  is  called  the 
axis  of  flotation. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  said  to  be  stable , 
when,  on  suffering  a  slight  displacement,  it  tends  to  regain 
its  original  position.  The  conditions  of  stability  will  be 
imderstood  from  the  accompanying  figures.  Fig  7  repre¬ 
sents  a  body  floating  in  equilibrium,  G  being  its  centre  of 
gravity,  B  its  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  AGB  the  axis  of 
flotation,  which  is  of  course  vertical.  In  fig.  8  the  same 
body  is  represented  as  pushed  or  drawn  slightly  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  shape  of  the  immersed  portion  beiug 
now  altered,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  no  longer  in  the 
axis  of  figure,  but  to  one  side,  as  at  B.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  line  of  direction  of  the  upward  pressure — that 
is,  a  vertical  line  through  B— meets  the  axis  above  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity,  as  at  M,  the  tendency  of  the  two  forces  is 
to  bring  the  axis  into  its  original  position,  and  in  that  case, 


the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  stable.  But  if  BM  meet 
-  the  axis  below  G,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  axis  further 
and  further  from  the  vertical,  until  the  body  comes  into 
some  new  position  of  equilibrium.  There  is  still  another 
case;  tbe  line  of  support  or  buoyancy  may  meet  the  axis 
in  G,  and  then  the  two  forces  counteract  one  another,  and 
the  body  remains  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  put;  this  is 
called  indifferent  equilibrium.  In  a  floating  cylinder  of 
wood,  for  instance,  B  is  always  right  under  G,  in  whatever 
way  the  cylinder  is  turned.  When  the  angles  through 
which  a  floating  body  is  made  to  roll  are  small,  the  point 
M  is  nearly  constant.  It  is  called  the  metacentre ;  and  its 
position  may  be  calculated  for  a  body  of  given  weight  and 
dimensions.  In  the  construction  and  lading  of  ships,  it  is 
an  object  to  have  the  centre  of  gravity  as  low  as  possible 
in  order  that  it  may  be  always  below  the  metacentre 
With  this  view,  heavy  materials,  in  the  shape  of  ballast, 
aie  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  heaviest  portions  of  the 
cargo  are  stowed  low  in  the  hold.  See  Specific  Gravity 
Areometer. 


HYDROSULPHURET-HYDROTHECA. 

HYDROSULPHURET,  n.  M'dro-sul'fu-ret  [Eng.  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  sulphury,  a  compound  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  with  a  base.  Hy'drosulphu'ric,  a.  -fu'riTc,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  derived  from  hydrogen  and  sulphur. 

HYDROSULPHURIC  ACID,  hi-dro-sul-fu'riTc  (H2S), 
known  also  as  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Sulphydric  Acid, 
and  Hydrothionic  Acid:  a  colorless  gas,  of  strong  and 
very  nauseous  odor,  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twTo  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
sulphur  vapor.  It  is  about  17  times  heavier  than  hy¬ 
drogen.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and  burns  with  a  pale, 
blue  flame,  producing  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  and,  gen¬ 
erally,  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  It  has  a  weak  acid  reaction, 
and  forms  one  of  the  hydracids.  Although  a  feeble  acid, 
it  combines  readily  with  bases.  Under  ordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  condenses  at 
80°  F.  below  zero,  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which  freezes  to 
an  ice-like  solid  upon  being  further  cooled  to  121°  F. 
below  zero.  Liquefaction  may  also  be  induced  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  by  the  application  of  a 
pressure  of  from  17  to  20  atmospheres.  It  is  poisonous 
when  inhaled  in  any  considerable  quantity,  even  though 
largely  diluted  with  air.  In  Nature,  it  occurs  as  a  gas¬ 
eous  constituent  of  many  mineral  waters — e.g.,  those  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany,  Bareges  in  France,  Abano 
in  Italy,  and  Harrowgate  in  England — and  is  evolved 
from  fumaroles  and  volcanoes.  It  is  formed  sponta¬ 
neously  wherever  sulphurous  organic  matters  are  under¬ 
going  putrefaction,  e.g.,  in  stagnant  sewers  and  cess¬ 
pools,  and  in  waters  charged  with  organic  matter  and 
sulphates,  especially  sulphate  of  lime. 

There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  the  gas  for  lab¬ 
oratory  purposes.  The  following  is  most  common.  Sul¬ 
phide  of  iron,  in  small  fragments,  is  placed  in  a  bottle, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Water  is  decomposed, 
its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide 
to  form  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  escapes  as  a  gas, 
while  its  oxygen  enters  into  combination  with  the  iron, 
forming  oxide  of  iron  (FeO),  which  unites  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  ferrous  sulphate,  which  remains 
in  solution.  The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation: 

Sulphide  of  .  Hydrosulphuric  Ferrous 

Iron.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Acid.  Sulphate. 

FeS  +  H2S04  =  H2S  +  FeS04 

It  is  an  invaluable  reagent  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
where  it  is  greatly  used  for  separating  the  metals  into 
groups,  in  inorganic  analysis.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  sulphides  which  it  forms  with  metallic 
oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  thrown  down  from 
solutions  as  precipitates  with  characteristic  colors. 

HYDROTHECA,  n.  plu.  M'drd-the'ka  [Gr.  hudra,  a 
water-snake;  thcTce,  a  chest]:  in  zool.,  the  little  chitinous 
cups  in  which  the  polypites  of  many  Hydrozoa  are  pro- 

tpi’t.cd 
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HYDROTHERMAL,  a.  hi'drd-ther'mdl  [Gr.  hudor, 
■water;  therme,  heat]:  of  or  pertaining  to  hot  water — 
applied  to  the  action  of  heated  waters  in  dissolving,  re¬ 
depositing,  and  otherwise  producing  mineral  changes 
within  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

HYDROTHORAX,  n.  M'dro-tho-raJcs  [Gr.  hudor,  water; 
thorax,  the  chest]:  dropsical  collection  in  the  pleura 
(q.v.),  a  closed  serous  sac  enveloping  the  lung  on  either 
side.  When  it  exists  to  any  extent,  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts  on  the  lungs  impedes  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  and  occasions  difficulty  of  breathing,  liv- 
idity  of  countenance,  etc.;  and  more  or  less  dropsy  in  the 
face,  ankles,  etc.,  soon  appears. 

The  causes  of  hydrothorax  are  various.  It  may  depend 
on  inflammation  of  the  secreting  membrane,  or  it  may 
be  a  consequence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs.  With  regard  to  treatment  when  the  disease  seems 
to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  great  advan¬ 
tage  may  often  be  derived  from  occasional  cupping  and 
blistering.  In  order  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  fluid  in 
chronic  cases  resort  is  had  to  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and 
purgatives. 

HYDROUS,  a.  lil'drus  [Gr.  hudor,  water]:  containing 
water.  Hy'druret,  n.  -drd-ret,  a  compound  of  hydrogen, 
chiefly  with  a  metal. 

HYDROXIDES:  compounds  containing  hydroxyl 

(q.v.).  Often  the  term  is  applied  specially  to  the  metal¬ 
lic  hydroxides,  such  as  those  of  calcium  (slaked  lime), 
Ca(OH),,  or  of  potassium  (caustic  potash),  KOH,  but 
it  is  really  applicable  to  all  classes  of  substances  which 
contain  the  group  in  question.  Some  of  these  classes  are 
given  under  Hydroxyl;  amongst  others  which  contain  it 
may  be  mentioned  glycerol  (glycerin)  and  the  sugars, 
which  are  really  alcohols. 

HYDROXY  ACID:  strictly  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  acid  containing  hydroxyl,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
02S(0H)2.  It  is,  however,  usually  restricted  to  organic 
acids  which  possess  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups  in 
addition  to  their  carboxyl  groups.  The  most  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  acids  are  lactic  acid,  CH3CH(OH)COOH, 

HC  (OH)COOH 


formed  when  milk  sours; 


tartaric  acid, 


HC(OH)COOH 


contained  in  cream  of  tartar  and  often  in  baking  powder, 


CHoCOOH 


and  citric  acid 


:,  HC 


(OH) 


the  characteristic  acid  of  lem- 


CH2COOH 

ons,  oranges  and  other  fruits.  The  presence  of  these 
hydroxy  groups  confers  on  the  acid  the  general  prop¬ 
erties  of  an  alcohol,  in  addition  to  its  acidic  functions.. 
Thus  the  above  acids  can  all  form  Ethers  as  well  as 
Esters  (q.v.). 
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HYDROXYL:  the  hypothetical,  monovalent  radical 
— O — H.  Combined  with  metals  it  forms  the  hydroxides, 
such  as  sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda),  NaOH;  with 
alkyl  groups  it  forms  the  alcohols,  such  as  ethyl  alcohol, 
CH3CH0OH;  with  aryl  groups  it  gives  the  phenols,  such 
as  phenol  (carbolic  acid),  C6H5OH.  Combined  with  car¬ 
bonyl,  CO,  it  gives  the  carboxyl  radical,  — C<qH,  which 

is  present  in  all  organic  acids.  Hydroxyl  is  also  assumed 
to  be  present  in  most  of  the  inorganic  acids  which  con¬ 
tain  oxygen,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  02S(0H)2,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  OP(OH)3,  in  fact,  the  basicity  (q.v.) 
of  these  acids  depends  on  the  number  of  such  hydroxyl 
groups. 

HYDROZOA,  n.  plu.  M'dro-zo'd  [Gr.  hudra,  a  water- 
serpent;  zoon,  an  animal]:  in  zool.,  gelatinous  polyps  or¬ 
ganized  like  the  hydra;  the  class  of  the  Coelenterata  com¬ 
prising  animals  constructed  like  the  hydra.  See  Hydra; 
Zoophytes. 

HYDRUN'TUM.  See  Otranto. 

HYDRURIA,  n.  1 n-dro'n-d  [Gr.  Jiudor,  water;  ouron, 
urine]:  an  excessive  secretion  of  limpid,  watery  urine. 
See  Diabetes  Insipidus. 

HYEMAL,  a.  M-e'mal  [L.  hiemalis,  wintry — from 
hiems,  winter;  F.  hyemal] :  belonging  to  or  done  in 
winter.  Hy'ema'tion,  n.  -ma'shun,  the  passing  or  spend¬ 
ing  of  winter  in  a  particular  place. 

HYEN,  n.  hi'en:  OE.  for  Hyena,  which  see. 

HYENA,  or  Hyaena,  n.  M-e'na  [L.  hyaena,  a  hyena: 
Gr.  huaina,  a  hyena — from  Gr.  Ms,  a  sow]:  genus  of 
digitigrade,  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  included  in  the. 
genus  Canis  by  Linnaeus,  and  by  some  naturalists  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  family  Canidce,  but  now  more  generally  to 
Viverridce ,  while  the  dentition  connects  it  even  with 
Felidae.  Hyenas  have  six  incisors  and  two  canine  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  five  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  four  in  the  under.  They  seize  an  object  with  so  firm 
a  hold,  that,  among  the  Arabs,  they  are  proverbial  for 
obstinacy.  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  sometimes  become 
anchylosed  in  old  hyenas.  The  hind-quarters  are  lower 
and  weaker  than  the  fore-quarters  of  the  body,  so  that 
hyenas  move  with  a  shambling  gait.  The  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  rather  long,  coarse  hair,  forming  a  mane  along 
the  neck  and  back.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes.  The 
claws  are  strong,  fit  for  digging,  and  not  retractile.  The 
tail  is  rather  short.  Beneath  the  anus  is  a  deep  glandular 
pouch,  contributing  much  to  the  offensive  odor  by  which 
hyenas  are  characterized.  Hyenas  eat  carrion  as  well  as 
newly-killed  prey,  and  are  of  much  use,  like  vultures,  as 
scavengers,  clearing  away  the  last  remnants  of  carcasses 
that  if  left  to  rot  would  pollute  the  air.  They  sometimes 
attack  cattle,  especially  if  they  flee,  but  rarely  man, 
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though  they  sometimes  seize  children.  During  the  day 
they  hide  themselves  in  caves,  old  rock  tombs,  ruined 
edifices,  etc.;  by  night,  they  roam  singly  or  in  packs  in 
quest  of  prey.  They  prowl  about  towns  and  villages,  and 
often  dig  up  corpses  that  have  not  been  very  deeply 
buried.  This,  together  with  their  aspect  and  manners, 
has  caused  them  to  be  generally  regarded  with  horror, 
and  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  fierceness  have 
been  prevalent.  Instead  of  being  untamable,  as  wras  long 
the  popular  belief,  they  are  capable  of  being  completely 
tamed,  and  show  an  attachment  to  man  similar  to  that 
of  the  dog;  they  have  even  been  used  as  watch-dogs. 
Hyenas  are  found  only  in  Africa  and  s.  Asia,  not  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  furthest  east  of  the  latter  continent.  The 
Striped  Hyena  (E.  vulgaris  or  striata)  is  found  both 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  there  are  several  varieties 
considerably  different  in  size,  color,  etc.  The  smallest 
hyenas  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  dog.  The  Spotted 
Hyena  ( H .  crocuta)  inhabits  s.  Africa.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  largest  varieties  of  the  Striped  Hyena, 
but  more  fierce  and  dangerous.  It  is  called  Tiger-wolf 
by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Besides  its 
ordinary  howling,  which  it  emits  very  freely  in  its  noc¬ 
turnal  roamings,  this  hyena  often  indulges  in  an  expression 
of  gratification  or  of  some  passion,  resembling  hysterical 
laughter,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  Laughing 
Hyena.  The  general  color  is  ochry  gray,  with  thinly 
scattered  small  round  brown  spots,  and  sooty  muzzle  and 
feet. — The  Wooly  Hyena  {E.  villosa)  is  a  smaller  s. 
African  species. 

HYERES,  or  Hieres,  e-ar':  small  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Yar,  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  8  m.  e.  of 
Toulon.  Pop.  8,046.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
situation  and  mildness  of  climate,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  by  foreigners  suffering  from  chest  or  nervous  com¬ 
plaints.  Near  the  coast  lie  the  Hes  d’Hi&res,  called  by 
the  ancients  the  Stcechades,  which,  writh  the  exception  of 
the  military  garrisons  of  a  few  forts,  are  uninhabited. 

HYETAL,  a.  hi'et-dl  [Gr.  huetos,  rain]:  in  meteor.,  of 
or  belonging  to  rain;  relating  to  the  rainfall  of  different 
countries.  Hyet'ograph,  n.  -o-graf  [Gr.  grapho,  I  write]: 
chart  indicating  the  comparative  distribution  of  rain 
over  a  given  geographical  surface.  Hyetography,  n. 
hi' e-tog' ra-fi,  the  science  of  rain;  the  study  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  and  localities  in  which  rain  has  fallen  in  a  given 
time.  Hy'etographic,  a.  - td-graf'iTc ,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  science  of  rain. 

HYGEIA,  n.  M-je'a  [L.  or  Gr.]:  in  anc.  myth.,  the 
goddess  of  Health — daughter  of  iEsculapius.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  cities,  and  in  works  of  art  is  usually  represented 
as  a  blooming  virgin,  with  a  snake,  the  symbol  of  health, 
which  drinks  from  a  cup  held  in  her  hand.  Hygeia  is  the 
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name  of  one  of  the  planetoids  (q.v.),  discovered  1849.  Hy- 
gei'an,  a.  -je'dn,  relating  to  Hygeia;  pertaining  to  health. 
Hygiene,  n.  hi'jen,  or  hl'ji-en ,  health,  the  science  or  art  of 
its  preservation  (see  Health:  Sanitary  Science).  Hy¬ 
gienic,  a.  hl'ji-en' Ik,  of  or  relating  to  health  or  hygiene. 
Hygieist,  n.  hi'je-ist ,  one  who  practices  hygiene. 

HYGROLOGY,  n.  hi-grol'd-ji  [Gr.  hugros,  wet,  moist; 
logos,  discourse] :  doctrine  of  the  phenomena  and  causes  of 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrom  eter,  n.  • gvbm '- 
e-ter  [Gr.  metron,  a  measure]:  instrument  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Hygrom  etry, 
n.  -e-tri,  the  art  of  measuring  the  moisture  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  the  science  that  treats  of  the  measurement  of 
moisture  in  bodies,  particularly  of  the  atmosphere.  Hy- 
gromet'ric,  a.  -grd-met'rik,  or  Hy'gromet'rical,  a. 
- rl-kdl ,  of  or  relating  to  hygrometry. 

HYGROMETER,  hl-grom' e-ter :  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  earlier 
forms  of  H.  depended  on  the  property  possessed  by  some 
substances  of  readily  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
being  thereby  changed  in  dimensions  or  in  weight.  Of 
this  kind  was  the  hair  H.  of  Saussure,  in  which  a  hair, 
which  expands  and  contracts  in  length  according  as  the  air 
is  more  or  less  moist,  was  made  to  move  an  index;  a  similar 
instrument  was  the  whalebone  H.  of  Deluc;  but  as  other 
causes  as  well  as  moisture  affect  such  instruments,  they  af¬ 
ford  no  accurate  indications.  The  most  perfect  H.,  theo¬ 
retically,  is  that  of  J.  F.  Daniell  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  two 
bulbs  connected  by  a  bent  tube,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
and  inclosing  a  thermometer,  together  with  some  ether  and 
vapor  of  ether,  the  air  having 
been  expelled.  The  bulb,  b,  is 
covered  with  muslin,  and  a  is 
either  blackened  or  coated  with 
metal.  The  observer’s  hand  is 
placed  for  a  short  time  on  b,  to 
drive  the  ether  into  a,  leaving  b 
and  the  tube  filled  with  vapor  of 
ether.  A  little  ether  is  then 
dropped  from  a  flask,  of  the  form 
e,  on  the  muslin-covered  bulb; 
evaporation  instantly  takes  place, 
and  produces  a  cooling  of  b, 
which  condenses  the  vapor  inside; 
a  fresh  evaporation  from  a  fills  the  vacuum,  which  is  again 
condensed  by  dropping  ether  on  b,  and  the  process  is  re¬ 
peated  till  the  temperature  of  a  is  so  reduced  by  successive 
evaporations  (see  Evaporation),  that  dew  begins  to  be 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb.  At  the  instant  when 
this  occurs,  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  thermom¬ 
eters  is  accurately  noted,  the  one  giving  the  dew-point  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  other  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
actual  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  a  cubic  ft.  of  air 
can  now  be  readily  found  from  the  following  emniricaJ 
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formula:  weight  of  moisture  in  grains  —  X  P‘,  where 


i  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  die  time  of  observation, 
and  p  (found  from  tables)  the  elasticity  of  vapor  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  dew-point.  The  evident  defects  of  this  in¬ 
strument  are,  first,  its  rapidity  of  operation,  so  that  no  time 
is  allowed  for  the  glass,  ether,  and  thermometer  to  come  to 
the  same  temperature,  and,  in  consequence,  the  dew-point 
is  given  higher  than  it  actually  is;  secondly,  its  costliness, 
owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  ether;  and,  thirdly,  its 
uselessness  in  tropical  countries,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  ether  in  a  fluid  state.  Daniell’s  H.  was  used 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  from  1840— the  com¬ 
mencement  of  meteorological  observations — till  1847,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  more  convenient  instrument,  the 
Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Thermometers.  This  instrument 
consists  of  two  ordinary  thermometers — one  has  its  bulb 
bare,  and  then  shows  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the  other 
has  its  bulb  covered  with  muslin  which  is  kept  wet  by  a 
cotton  wick  dipping  into  water.  The  evaporatton  from  the 
muslin,  and  consequent  cooling  of  the  bulb,  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the  difference  between  the 
readings  of  the  two  thermometers  is  greatest  when  the  air  is 
driest,  and  zero  when  it  is  completely  saturated.  The 
readings  of  the  thermometers  being  taken,  the  elastic  force 
of  vapor  at  the  dew  point  is  calculated  by  the  formula  of 
Dr.  Apjohn  ( Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad.  1840): 


h 

30 ; 


(2)  F  =  /  — 


A  A 

96  *  30  ; 


the  first  formula  to  be  used  when  the  wet  thermometer  it 
above,  and  the  second  when  it  is  below,  the  freezing-point 
(32°).  In  these  formulae,  F  is  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  at 
the  dew-point,  which  has  been  determined  for  differen- 
temperatures  by  Regnault  from  carefully  conducted  ex¬ 
periments;  /,  the  elastic  force  at  the  temperature  of  evaps 
oration  (or  reading  of  wet  bulb);  d,  the  difference  between 
the  dry  and  wet  bulbs;  and  h ,  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
From  this  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  ft.  of  air, 
etc.,  can  be  found  as  above.  To  dispense  with  these 
troublesome  calculations,  Glaisher’s  Hygrometric  Tables 
may  be  used. 

HYGROSCOPE,  n.  M'grd-skdp  [Gr.  hugros,  wet,  moist; 
shaped,  I  see  or  view]:  an  instrument  to  show  the  moisture 
or  dryness  of  the  air.  Hygroscopic,  a.  -skdp'ic,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  hygroscope;  applied  to  moisture  not  readily 
apparent,  but  capable  of  detection  by  the  hygroscope; 
having  affinity  to  water. 

IIYGROSTATTCS,  n.  plu.  hi' grd-stdt'iks  [Gr.  hugros , 
moist;  stdtikos,  standing  or  settling]:  the  science  of  com¬ 
paring  relative  degrees  of  moisture. 

HYKSOS,  hik'sos,  or  Hykshos,  hik'shos  [Egyptian,  hyk, 
ruler  (or,  as  some  say,  captive),  and  shos,  shepherd]:  Egyp¬ 
tian  dynasty,  generally  known  as  the  Shepherd  Kings. 
According  to  Josephus  and  Africanus.  they  consisted  of 
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six  or  eight  kings,  named  (1),  Salat  is,  Silitis,  or  Saites, 
who  reigned  19  or  15  years;  (2),  Beon,  Banon,  or  Bnon, 
who  reigned  43  or  44  years;  (3),  Apachnas,  Apachnan,  ot 
Faehnas,  who  reigned  36  or  61  years;  (4),  Apophis,  Apho 
sis,  who  reigned  61  years;  (5),  Anas,  or  Anau,  who  reigned 
50  years;  (6),  Archies,  who  reigned  49  years;  (7),  Assis,  or 
Asseth,  who  reigned  49  years  and  2  months;  (8),  Apobis, 
who  reigned  61  years.  The  greatest  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  names  and  their  arrangement,  and  as  to  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  the  dynasty.  Manetho,  according  to  Jose¬ 
phus,  states  that  they  reigned  511  years,  but  the  total  of 
the  reigns  he  cites  amounts  to  only  259  years  10  months; 
while  Africanus  makes  their  duration  284  years,  and  Euse¬ 
bius  103.  Africanus  makes  the  Shepherds  consist  of  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties,  and  to  have  ruled  953 
years,  but  gives  the  names  and  reigns  of  only  one,  which 
he  calls  the  15th;  while  Eusebius  makes  them  more  cor¬ 
rectly  the  17th  dynasty.  They  are  stated  in  the  Egyptian 
annals  to  have  been  a" race  of  conquerors  from  the  East, 
who,  under  Salatis,  their  first  king  took  Memphis,  and 
rendered  tributary  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  fortified  the 
city  of  Avaris,  on  the  e.  of  the  Bubastite  arm  of  the  Nile, 
where  he  maintained  a  garrison  of  240,000  soldiers.  Their 
oppression,  however,  drove  the  Egyptians  to  revolt,  and 
under  Taakan,  predecessor  of  Aahmes  or  Amasis  I.  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  a  religious  quarrel  about  the  temples  of  Ra 
or  the  sun,  and  of  Bet,  the  god  of  the  H.,  seems  to  have 
commenced,  when  a  long  war  broke  out,  which  ended 
under  Aahmes,  with  the  siege  of  Avaris;  and  a  king  called 
Misphragmuthosis,  supposed  to  be  a  Thothmes,  finally 
drove  them  out.  The  monument  of  an  officer,  named 
Aahmes- Penueben,  at  El  Kab,  recounts  this  siege  and  his 
exploits.  Finally,  according  to  Manetho,  they  departed 
under  treaty.  The  great  interest  attaching  to  the  II  is 
that,  by  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  they  were  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Hebrews,  or  supposed  to  be  the  mon- 
archs  under  whom  Joseph  entered  Egypt.  In  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  the  papyrus  of  Turin,  in  which  portions  of  their 
names  occur  in  the  list  of  the  kings,  they  bear  the  full 
titles  of  monarchs,  though  the  papyri  state  that  there  were 
no  kings  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  and  that  Taakan  himself 
was  only  a  hek,  or  prince  of  the  south.  The  H.,  on  a  con¬ 
temporary  inscription  remaining  at  El  Kab,  are  called 
Mena ,  or  Shepherds.  The  H.  were  not  the  devastating 
conquerors  described  by  the  historian.  They  entered 
Egypt,  it  appears  from  the  monuments,  about  the  14tli 
Egyptian  dynasty,  and  were  content  with  inscribing  their 
names  and  titles  on  the  monuments  of  their  predecessors, 
the  name  of  Appapus  having  been  found  on  a  colossus 
of  Sebakhetp  III.  of  the  13th  dynasty,  and  on  that  of 
a  king  of  the  14th  dynasty  at  San.  Traces  of  that  of 
Saites  or  Salatis  have  been  found  also  at  Tel-Mokdam  or 
Cynopolis.  The  greatest  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  their 
race  and  origin  has  prevailed  among  authors.  Josephus 
calls  them  Hebrews  or  Arabs;  the  Syncellus,  Phoenician 
shepherds.  They  have  been  supposed  also  to  be  Idu- 
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mseans,  Tshmaelites,  or  Scythians.  Their  physiognomy 
indicates  a  Semitic  origin,  while  their  worship  of  Set 
connects  them  with  the  Khita,  a  people  n.  of  Palestine, 
on  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia.  The  names  of  the  kings 
show  no  foreign  peculiarities;  some  are  purely  Egyptian. 
As  regards  the  date  of  the  Hyksos  dominion,  the  most 
conflicting  opinions  have  prevailed  among  scholars.  Bun¬ 
sen  makes  their  rule  end  b.c.  1639;  Lepsius,  B.c.  1842. 
Placing,  however,  the  discovered  date  of  Thothmes  III., 
b.c.  1445,  in  his  16th  year,  the  Hyksos  dominion  must 
have  ended  about  b.c.  1500. 

Bunsen,  Egypt’s  Place;  Lepsius,  Konigshuch;  Boikh* 
Manetho;  De  Verria  in  Bev.  Arch.,  IV.;  Mariette  in  Bev. 
Arch.,  III.;  Brugsch,  Eistoire  d’Egypte;  Rawlinson,  His¬ 
tory  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

HYLvEOSAURUS,  n.  hi'le-6-saw-rus  [Gr.  hule,  wood, 
matter;  sauros,  a  lizard]:  in  geol.,  huge  dinosaurian  rep¬ 
tile,  found  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
England.  Fragments  of  different  individuals  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  give  an  approximate  notion  of  the  af¬ 
finities  and  great  size  of  this  reptile.  The  bones  of  the 
head  have  not  yet  been  observed;  its  teeth  were  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  close  set;  they  indicate  that  it  was  a 
vegetable-eater.  The  body  was  broader  than  high,  and 
terminated  in  a  long,  slender,  flexible  tail;  the  limbs 
were  relatively  short;  the  skin  was  covered  with  scutes 
and  tubercles;  and  a  row  of  very  large,  thin,  angular, 
bony  spines  extended  down  the  back,  and  formed  a  ser¬ 
rated  dermal  crest,  like  the  horny  spines  of  the  modern 
iguana.  It  is  supposed  to  have  attained  a  length  of  25 
ft.  The  remains  of  only  one  species  have  been  found;  it 
has  been  named  E.  Oweni. 

HYLISM,  n.  hi'lizm  [Gr.  hule,  matter]:  in  meta.,  the 
theory  which  regards  matter  as  the  original  principle  of 
evil,  in  opposition  to  the  good  spirit. 

HYLONOMUS,  n.  hi-lon'o-mus  [Gr.  hule ,  wood,  mat¬ 
ter;  nomos,  an  abode]:  in  geol.,  a  small  laeertian  reptile 
found  inclosed  in  fossil  tree-trunks. 

HYLOZOISM,  n.  hi-lo-zo'izm  [Gr.  hule,  matter;  zoe, 
lifej:  the  doctrine  that  matter  has  a  necessary  existence, 
is  essentially  endowed  with  life,  and  that  life  is  only  a 
property  of  matter.  The  early  Greek  materialists,  Thales 
and  Anaximenes,  show  hylozoistic  tendencies.  Strato  of 
Lainpsacus  taught  that  each  atom  lives  independently  of 
all  the  other  atoms,  and  the  world  is  a  mass  of  living  be¬ 
ings.  The  Stoics  taught  that  the  world  is  a  living  being, 
and  that  the  material  elements  live  only  through  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  common  life.  Hylozoism  appears  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Renaissance  philosophy  of 
nature,  in  Spinoza,  in  Haeckel,  and  in  some  recent  phys¬ 
ical  scientists.  HylozoTc,  a.  or  Hylozo'ical,  a.  - ik-dl , 
pertaining  to  Hylozoism;  materialistic.  Hylozo'ist,  n. 
-zd'ist,  a  believer  in  Hylozoism.  Hylothe'ism,  n.  -the'- 
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ism  [Gr.  Theos,  God],  the  doctrine  that  the  material 
World  alone  is  God;  material  pantheism.  Hylothe'ist, 
n.  -1st,  a  believer  in  hylotheism. 

HYMEN,  n.  M'men,  also  Hymen2EUS  [L.  Hymen ;  F. 
Hymen — from  Gr.  HumenJ:  originally  the  bridal  song 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  sung  by  the  companions  of 
the  bride  as  she  went  from  her  father’s  house  to  that  of 
the  bridegroom:  thence  in  anc.  myth.,  the  god  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  god  Hymen  is  mentioned  first  by  Sappho. 
The  legends  concerning  him  are  various;  but  he  is  usu¬ 
ally  said  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo  and  some  one  of  the 
Muses,  though  often  his  parentage  is  referred  to  Bac¬ 
chus  and  Yenus.  He  is  represented  as  a  boy  with  wings 
and  a  garland,  a  bigger  and  graver  Cupid,  with  a  bridal- 
torch  and  a  veil  in  his  hands.  Hymen  is  also  the  name 
given  to  the  virginal  membrane.  Hy'mene'al,  a.  -men- 
e'dl,  pertaining  to  marriage:  N.  a  marriage  song;  also 
Hy'mene'an,  n.  - men-e'an . 

HYMENIUM,  n.  M-me'ni-um  [Gr.  humen,  a  mem¬ 
brane]:  in  hot.,  that  portion  of  the  fructification  of  a 
fungus  in  which  the  sporules  are  situated,  usually  more 
or  less  a  membranous  expansion;  the  part  which  bears 
the  fructification  in  agarics.  Hymenial,  a.  M-me'ni-dl, 
belonging  to  the  hymenium.  Hymenicolar,  a.  hi'me- 
ni-Tco'ler  [L.  colo,  I  inhabit]:  in  hot.,  inhabiting  the 
hymenium. 

HYMENOCARIS,  n.  hi'men-oWa-ris  [Gr.  humen,  a 
membrane;  Icaris,  a  shrimp]:  in  geol. ,  a  small  shrimp¬ 
like  crustacean. 

HYMENOGENY,  n.  M'men-dj'e-nt  [prefix  hymeno-; 
Gr.  gennad,  I  produce]:  in  physiol.,  production  of  mem¬ 
branes  by  the  simple  contact  of  two  liquids,  as  albumen 
and  fat,  when  the  former  gives  a  coating  to  the  glob¬ 
ules  of  the  latter. 

HYMENOPTERA,  n.  plu.  hi'men-op'ter-a,  also  Hy'- 
menop'ters,  n.  plu.  -ters  [Gr.  humen,  a  membrane; 
pteron,  a  wing]:  an  order  of  insects  having  four  mem¬ 
branous  wings,  as  bees  or  wasps.  Hy'menop'terous,  a. 
-ter -us,  pertaining  to.  Hymenoptera  comprise  a  very 
great  number  of  species,  estimated  at  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  class,  and  of  which  some,  as  ants  and  bees, 
are  singularly  interesting  and  important.  They  have  the 
mouth  furnished  with  mandibles  for  cutting  and  tear¬ 
ing,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  adapted  for 
suction,  and  are  generally  narrow  and  elongated,  often 
united  into  a  kind  of  proboscis,  as  in  bees  (see  Bee). 
The  antennae  are  generally  slender,  but  often  exhibit 
differences  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  species.  The  wings 
are  four,  the  first  pair  larger  than  the  second,  the  wings 
of  the  same  side  united  in  flight  by  little  hooks.  The 
wings,  when  at  rest,  are  laid  one  over  another  horizon¬ 
tally  over  the  body.  The  wings  are  entirely  membra¬ 
nous,  not  reticulated,  as  in  the  Neuroptera ,  but  with 
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comparatively  few  nervures,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  so  constant  in  the  whole  order  that  particular  names 
have  been  given  to  them  and  to  the  spaces  between  them, 
and  their  diversities  have  been  made  use  of  in  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  wings  are  wanting  in  the  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped  females  ( neuters )  of  some.  Besides  the  ordinary 
eyes,  all  the  Hymenoptera  have  three  small  simple  (or 
stemmatic)  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  abdomen 
is  generally  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender  pedicle. 
The  abdomen  of  the  females  is  generally  furnished  with 
an  organ  capable  of  being  protruded,  but  for  different 
purposes  in  different  sections  of  the  order,  it  being  in 
some  of  the  hymenopterous  tribes  an  ovipositor  or  borer, 
and  in  others  a  sting.  The  Hymenoptera  in  their  per¬ 
fect  state  generally  feed  on  honey,  but  some  of  them 
prey  on  other  insects,  which  are  the  food  of  the  larvae  of 
a  greater  number;  while  the  larvae  of  some  feed  on  va¬ 
rious  vegetable  substances.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
insects  of  this  order  are  perfect;  the  larvae  are  generally 
— though  not  in  all  the  families — destitute  of  feet;  the 
pupae  take  no  food.  The  Hymenoptera  are  remarkable 
for  the  dilatation  of  the  trachece  or  air-tubes  into  ves¬ 
icles,  and  the  general  perfection  of  the  respiratory  sys¬ 
tem.  The  instincts,  and  even  apparent  intelligence,  dis¬ 
played  by  some — particularly  the  social  kinds,  which 
live  in  communities — have  excited  admiration  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections — 
Terebrantia,  having  an  ovipositor;  and  Aculeata,  having 
a  poison  reservoir  and  sting.  To  the  former  belong  saw- 
flies,  gall-flies,  ichneumons,  etc.;  to  the  latter  belong 
ants,  bees,  wasps,  etc. 

HYMETTUS,  hi'met-us :  mountain  in  Attica,  now 
called  Trelo  Vouni,  s.e.  of  Athens;  famous  among  the 
ancients  for  its  honey  and  its  marble.  The  honey  still 
retains  its  reputation. 

HYMN,  n.  him,  [L.  hymnus;  Gr.  humnos,  a  song  in 
honor  of  the  gods:  F.  hymne ]:  song  or  ode  of  praise  or 
of  prayer  addressed  to  the  divine  honor,  or  relative  to 
religious  emotions  or  experience.  The  word  in  its  strict 
acceptation  supposes  a  certain  metrical  structure,  or  at 
least  some  kind  of  rhythmical  cadence.  The  modern  dis¬ 
tinction  between  psalms  and  hymns  is  arbitrary  (see 
Psalmody;  Psalms).  ‘Bede  speaks  of  the  whole  book 
of  Psalms  as  called  Liber  Hymnorum,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Latins/  The  use  of 
hymns  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Col.  iii.  16;  Acts  xvi.  25;  Jas.  v.  13; 
I  Cor.  xiv.  15,  26).  There  are  passages  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  whose  poetical  and  hymn-like  structure  in  the 
Greek,  with  rhythm  (and  in  one  case  rhyme),  gives  rise 
to  the  belief  among  oriental  scholars  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tracts  from  original  hymns  in  use  during  the  apostolic 
age.  Of  such  passages — beside  the  Hymn  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ( Magnificat ,  Lk.  i.  46-55),  of  Zacharias  ( Benedic - 
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tus,  Lk.  i.  68-79),  of  Simeon  ( Nunc  dimittis,  Lk.  ii.  29- 
32),  and  the  Hymn  of  the  Angels  ( Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
Lk.  ii.  14)— are  Eph.  v.  14;  I  Tim.  iii.  16;  vi.  15,  16; 
II  Tim.  ii.  11,  12;  and  the  thanksgiving  prayer  of  the 
assembly  of  disciples,  Acts  iv.  25-30.  Also,  there  are  ex¬ 
ultant  songs  of  praise  in  the  Revelation;  see  Rev.  iv.,  v., 
vii.,  xi.,  xv.,  xix.  Our  information  as  to  the  hymns  of 
the  early  ages,  and  still  more  as  to  their  authors,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  imperfect.  Te  Deum  is  variously  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Hilary,  Abundius,  and  a  monk  named  Sis- 
sabul.  To  Prudentius,  with  greater  certainty  are  as¬ 
signed  Hymn  of  Holy  Innocents,  Salvete  Flores  Mar - 
tyrum,  and  Ales  Diei  Nuntius.  (See  Magnificat:  Glo¬ 
ria:  Te  Deum).  Even  the  names  of  many  of  the  authors 
of  the  more  modern  hymns  are  involved  in  uncertainty;  but 
some  of  the  most  esteemed  hymns  are  known  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Sedulius,  of  Fortunatus,  of  Paul  the  Deacon, 
of  St.  Bernard,  and  of  St.  Thomas.  The  number  of 
hymn-writers  in  the  modern  languages  is  so  great  as  to 
preclude  enumeration  here.  The  most  complete  modern 
collection  of  mediaeval  Latin  hymns  is  Mone’s  Hymni 
Latini  Medii  AEvi  (1856).  V.  to  praise  or  worship  in 
song.  Hymning,  imp.  him'ing:  N.  the  singing  of  hymns. 
Hymned,  pp.  himd.  Hymnic,  a.  -nik,  relating  to  hymns. 
Hym'nal,  n.  -ndl,  a  collection  of  hymns  for  public  wor¬ 
ship.  Hym'nist,  n.  -nist,  a  composer  of  hymns.  (This  is 
a  much  more  correct  form  than  hymnologist,  though  that 
word,  which  really  means  ‘one  who  writes  or  discourses 
about  hymns/  is  in  more  general  use.)  Hymnol'ogy,  n. 
- nol'o-ji  [Gr.  logos,  discourse]:  a  discourse  on  hymns; 
the  system  or  arrangement  of  hymns. 

HYOID,  a.  TiVoyd  [Gr.  v,  the  Greek  letter  upsilon; 
eidos,  likeness]:  having  the  form  of  an  arch  or  of  the 
Greek  letter  v :  N.  a  bone  between  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  larynx.  Hyoi'des,  n.  plu.  - dez .  Hyoi'deal,  a. 
- de  al ,  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone.  Hyoglossus,  n. 
hi'd-glos'sus  [Gr.  glossa,  tongue]:  a  flat  quadrate  muscle, 
arising  from  the  whole  length  of  the  great  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  inserted  into  the  tongue. 

IIYOPOTAMUS,  n.  hi'o-pdt'd-mus  [Gr.  hus,  a  hog; 
potamos,  a  river]:  in  geol.,  a  non-ruminant  and  even¬ 
toed  tertiary  animal. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  n.  hi' os-si' a-mus  [L.  hyoscy'amus ; 
Gr.  huoslcu'dmos,  henbane — from  Gr.  hus,  a  hog;  Tcu'- 
dmos,  a  bean]:  henbane,  a  genus  of  poisonous  plants, 
used  in  medicine,  of  the  ord.  Solandcece.  Hy'oscy'- 
amine,  n.  -min,  a  peculiar  poisonous  substance  obtained 
from  henbane;  also  Hy'oscya'mia,  n.  -a'mi-d.  See  Hen¬ 
bane. 

HYP,  hip,  and  Hypo,  hi'po  [Gr.  hupo,  under]:  a  com¬ 
mon  prefix  in  scientific  terms,  signifying  under  or  be¬ 
neath,  in  reference  to  place  or  position;  indicating  de¬ 
ficiency,  or  less  than,  when  applied  to  quality  or  compo¬ 
sition;  used  in  same  sense  as  L.  prefix  sub. 
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HYPiETHRAL,  a.  hl-pe'thral  [Gr.  hupaithros,  in  the 
open  air — rfrom  hupo,  under;  aither,  the  clear  sky]:  in 
arch.,  exposed  to  the  open  air;  without  a  roof.  Hyp.®'- 
thrum,  n.  - thrum ,  in  arch.,  that  portion  of  the  interior 
of  a  building  which  is  not  protected  by  a  roof. 

HYP  ALL  AGE,  n.  M-pdVla-je  [Gr.  hupal'lage,  an  ex¬ 
change — from  hupo,  under;  allasso,  I  change]:  a  figure 
of  speech  in  which  words  are  made  to  interchange  their 
cases,  tenses,  or  relations. 

HYPAPOPHYSIS,  n.  hi'pd-pofi-sis  [Gr.  hupo,  be^ 
low;  apoph'usis,  a  sprout  or  process]:  in  anat.,  a  proc¬ 
ess  or  protuberance  of  bone  which  descends  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  centrum  or  body  of  the  vertebra. 

HYPATIA,  hi-pa'shi-a :  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
tian  of  Alexandria,  and  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school 
in  that  city;  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  c.  (370 
according  to  Iloche);  murdered  415;  daughter  of  Theon 
of  Alexandria,  mathematician  and  philosopher.  She  was 
remarkable  equally  for  her  beauty,  her  wisdom,  and  her 
tragic  fate.  From  her  earliest  youth  she  showed  an 
amazing  intelligence,  in  consequence  of  which,  her  fa¬ 
ther,  one  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  his  time,  resolved 
to  give  her  genius  a  thoroughly  philosophic  culture.  She 
succeeded  her  father  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Alex¬ 
andria;  and  the  fame  of  her  lectures  drew  round  her 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  East  where  the  influence 
of  Greek  thought  and  knowledge  was  felt.  Hypatia 
seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  lofty  eulogies  that  she 
has  received.  Amid  the  widespread  corruptions  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  she  lived  as  spotless  as  a  vestal;  and  though  her 
teaching  was  not  such  that  it  could  lay  a  strong  hand 
on  the  frightful  vices  of  heathenism,  and  arrest  their 
course,  it  at  least  indicates  in  her  a  love  of  beauty, 
truth,  and  goodness,  that  was  Christian  in  its  spirit, 
though  heathen  in  its  form  and  limitations.  Among  her 
numerous  pupils  was  Synesius,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  whose  letters  to  her  showed  his  profound 
reverence.  The  citizens  of  Alexandria  were  proud  of 
her;  and  such  reliance  was  placed  on  her  judgment  and 
sagacity,  that  the  magistrates  used  frequently  to  consult 
her  on  important  cases.  Among  those  who  were  most  in¬ 
timate  with  her  was  Orestes,  prefect  of  the  city.  At  this 
time,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  Cyril  (q.v.),  a  fierce 
hater  of  heathens  and  heretics.  Detesting  Orestes,  whom 
he  suspected  of  being  no  true  Christian,  and  who  had 
drawn  up  an  accusation  against  him  for  exciting  a  tu¬ 
mult,  he  soon  cast  an  evil  eye  on  Hypatia,  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Satanic  enchantress,  and  the  grand  obstacle 
to  his  reconciliation  with  the  prefect.  His  'hatred  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  the  lower  clergy,  and  especially  to 
certain  savage  monks  from  the  Nitrian  deserts,  who, 
headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader,  attacked  Hypatia  in  the 
streets  as  she  was  returning  from  her  lecture-room.  The 
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maiden  was  dragged  from  her  chariot,  hurried  to  the 
Caesarian  Church,  where  she  was  stripped  naked,  and 
murdered  with  tiles,  after  which  she  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  her  limbs  carried  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and 
there  burned  to  ashes.  Suidas  records  that  Hypatia  was 
author  of  mathematical  commentaries,  and  of  an  astro¬ 
nomical  canon:  her  works  have  not  been  preserved.  She 
is  the  heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  romance,  Hypatia, 
or  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 

HYPER,  hi 'per  [Gr.  huper,  above]:  a  prefix  signify¬ 
ing  above,  over,  or  beyond,  in  reference  to  place  or  posi¬ 
tion;  indicating  excess  when  applied  to  quality  or  com¬ 
position;  in  chem.,  applied  to  acids  which  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  oxygen. 

HYPERHSMIA,  n.  lii'per-e'mi-d  [Gr.  huper,  over; 
haima,  blood]:  excessive  supply  or  accumulation  of 
blood.  Hy'per^e'mic,  a.  -e'milc,  pertaining  to;  having  an 
excessive  supply  of  blood. 

HYPERJESTHESIA,  n.  hi' per-ez-the' zhi-a  [Gr.  huper, 
above;  aisthesis,  perception,  sensation]:  in  med.,  term  in¬ 
cluding  those  affections  which  have  this  property  in  com¬ 
mon — viz.,  exalted  irritability  and  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  nerves.  Hypergesthesia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is 
manifested  by  pain  in  its  various  modifications,  some¬ 
times  intensely  severe,  as  in  Tic  Douloureux  (q.v.),  while 
hyperaesthesia  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  is  manifest¬ 
ed  by  phantasms,  illusions,  etc.  The  following  points  are 
common  to  the  whole  class  of  these  affections:  (1)  Pe¬ 
riodicity,  or  the  alternations  of  paroxysms  and  intermis¬ 
sions;  (2)  Uniformity  and  persistence  of  the  symptoms, 
however  long  the  duration  of  the  disease;  (3)  No  dan¬ 
ger  to  life;  (4)  Freedom  from  this  class  of  disease  in 
early  life.  Of  the  disease  predisposing  to  hypergesthesia, 
hysteria  is  far  the  most  frequent;  but  it  is  sometimes  in¬ 
duced  by  rheumatism,  gout,  skin-diseases,  etc. 

HYPERBATON,  n.  hi-per'ba-ton  [Gr.  huper,  above  or 
beyond;  baind,  I  go]:  a  figure  of  grammar  in  which  the 
natural  order  or  construction  of  a  sentence  is  inverted. 
Hy'perbat'ic,  a.  -bdt'ilc,  transposed;  inverted. 

HYPERBOLA,  n.  hi-per'bo-ld  [Gr.  huper,  over,  be¬ 
yond;  ballo,  I  throw]:  a  section  of  a  conical  surface 
(see  Cone)  made  by  a  plane  which  intersects  both 
nappes  of  the  surface;  or,  it  is  a  conic  whose  eccentric¬ 
ity  is  greater  than  unity.  Kinematically  it  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  locus  (or  path)  of  a  point  which  moves  so 
that  the  difference  of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points 
(F'  and  F),  called  foci,  is  constant.  This  property  of 
the  curve  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  F'P-FP=2a, 
where  2a  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  chord  A'A  drawn 
through  F'  and  F.  The  point  O  midway  between  the 
foci  is  called  the  centre ;  and  the  line  A'A  is  called  the 
transverse  axis.  Draw  OY  perpendicular  to  A'A;  with  A 
as  centre  and  OF  as  radius  describe  arcs  cutting  OY  in 
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B'  and  B.  Then  the  line  B'B  is  called  the  conjugate 
axis. 

If  the  axes  of  the  curve  are  taken  as  axes  of  coordi¬ 
nates  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  cutting  OX  in  A' 
x2  y2 

and  A  is  =  1,  where  a=OA  and  b=OB.  The 

equation  of  the  other  hyperbola  shown  in  the  figure  hav¬ 
ing  B'B  for  transverse  axis  and  A'A  for  conjugate  axis 
y2  x2 

is  t-2  —  —3-=  1.  These  two  hyperbolas  are  said  to  be 
conjugate  to  one  another.  The  eccentricity  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  e=Va2+b2-^a=OF-f-OA;  of  the  latter  e^ 
Va2-|-b2-r-b=OF1-^OB.  Hence  in  both  curves  e>l.  The 
coordinates  of  the  foci  of  the  former  are  (±ae,o),  of 
the  latter  (o^be!).  Hence  the  four  foci  are  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre. 

If  the  pole  is  at  O  the  polar  equation  of  the  former 
— b2 

hyperbola  is  r2=TZ^e2cos¥*  ^  P°^e  *s  ^  P°^ar 

1  b2 

equation  may  be  written  r=^— where  1=—  .  This 

is  the  same  equation  as  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse,  only 
here  e>l. 

The  hyperbola  is  the  only  conic  that  has  real  asymp¬ 
totes  (q.v.).  Two  conjugate  hyperbolas  have  the  same 


asymptotes.  For  the  two  curves  in  the  figure  they  are 
the  lines  LM  and  RS.  The  asymptotes  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  properties:  Take  any  two  point  D  and 
K  on  OM  such  that  OK=r.OD  where  r  is  constant. 
Through  D  and  K  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  other  asymp¬ 
tote  meeting  the  curves  in  E,H  and  E',H'.  Then  area 
DEHK=area  DE'H'K=£ablogr,  which  shows  that  these 
areas  are  the  same  wherever  the  point  D  may  be  taken. 
Also  the  area  of  the  triangle  ONQ  formed  by  any  tan- 
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gent  line  and  the  asymptotes  is  constant,  and  the  line 
NQ  is  bisected  by  the  point  of  tangency. 

The  two  lines  F'P  and  FP  make  equal  angles  with  the 
line  PT  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P.  Hence  if  rays  of 
light  emanate  from  one  focus  of  a  hyperbolic  mirror, 
the  reflected  rays  will  diverge  precisely  as  if  they  all 
came  directly  from  the  other  focus. 

If  a  heavenly  body,  such  as  a  comet,  say,  is  found  to 
be  moving  in  a  hyperbolic  orbit  as  it  approaches  the 
sun,  it  will  recede  after  passing  around  the  sun  and 
never  return. 

HYPERBOLE,  n.  hi-per'bd-le  [L.  hyper'bole;  Gr.  hu- 
per'bdle — from  huper,  over,  beyond;  hallo,  I  throw]: 
figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  expressions  are  employed 
that,  taken  literally,  signify  more  than  is  really  meant: 
The  use  of  the  figure  is  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  it 
abounds  in  oriental  writing.  Hyperbole  is  the  basis  of 
many  metaphors.  Thus,  Nero  is  called  a  ‘monster’;  Tam¬ 
erlane,  a  ‘tiger’;  and  so  on.  Hy'perbol'ic,  a.  -bol'llc, 
also  Hy'perbol'ic al,  a.  - i-Jcal ,  relating  to  or  connected 
with  the  hyperbole;  exaggerating  much  beyond  the 
truth.  Hy'perbol'ically,  ad.  -Tcdl-li.  Hyper'bolism,  n. 
-bo-llzm,  the  use  of  hyperbole.  Hyper'bolist,  n.  -list, 
one  who.  Hyper'bolize,  v.  -bo-llz,  to  speak  or  write  with 
exaggeration;  to  exaggerate.  Hyper'boli'zing,  imp. 
Hyperbolized,  pp.  -llzd. 

HYPERBOREAN,  a.  hi-per-bo're-dn  [Gr.  huper,  over 
or  beyond;  boreas,  the  north]:  of  or  from  the  north; 
northern:  N.  an  inhabitant  of  the  extreme  north.  Hy¬ 
perboreans,  n.  plu.  (dwellers  beyond  Boreas  or  the 
North  Wind):  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  all  the  un¬ 
known  peoples  of  the  west  and  north.  The  Greeks  imag¬ 
ined  the  country  n.  of  the  Rhipaean  (generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Ural)  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  and  their  residence  was  gradually  referred  to 
more  distant  regions;  but  it  was  universally  supposed 
that,  as  the  favorites  of  Apollo,  they  enjoyed  a  terres¬ 
trial  paradise,  a  bright  sky,  and  a  perpetual  spring,  a 
fruitful  land,  and  everlasting  youth  and  health. 

HYPERCRITIC,  n.  hi'per-Tcnt'lJc  [Gr.  huper,  beyond; 
Tcritikos,  critical;  F.  hypercritique\.  one  who  is  critical 
beyond  measure  or  reason.  Hy'percrit'ic,  or  Hy'per- 
crit'ical,  a.  i-kdl,  unfairly  severe  or  critical.  Hy'per- 
crit'ically,  ad.  II.  Hy'percrit'icism,  n.  -i-sizm,  ex¬ 
cessive  or  ungenerous  criticism. 

HYPERDULIA,  n.  hl'per-du'li-d  [Gr.  huper,  over; 
doulei'a,  slavery,  servitude]:  in  the  R.  Cath.  Chh.,  a  su¬ 
perior  kind  of  devotion  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ‘dulia’  or  worship  offered  to  saints 
and  angels. 

HYPERDYNAMIC,  a.  hi-per-di-nam'ik  [prefix  hyper; 
Eng.  dynamic ]:  in  pathol.,  for  the  time  being  morbidly 
over-excitable,  with  the  attendant  symptom  of  undue 
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strength,  sure  to  be  followed  by  proportionate  exhaus* 
tion  and  feebleness. 

HYPERICACEiE,  hi -per-i-Tca'se-e,  or  Hyperici'n^e,  7n- 
per-i-si'ne:  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  contain¬ 
ing  about  300  known  species,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and  in 
very  different  climates,  but  abundant  particularly  in  N. 
America.  The  leaves  are  generally  covered  with  pellucid 
dots,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  sepals,  and  petals  bor¬ 
dered  with  black  glands.  The  stamens  are  united  at  the 
base,  and  grouped  in  from  3  to  5  bundles.  The  species 
of  Vismia  yield  a  substance  resembling  gamboge.  Many 
of  the  Hypericaceae  belong  to  the  genus  Hypericum,  or 
St.  John's  Wort,  of  which  some  species  are  common  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain,  adorning  woods,  heaths,  etc.,  with  their 
bright  yellow  flowers.  H.  calycinum,  a  spreading  shrubby 
species,  has  flowers  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
H.  perforatum,  the  common  or  true  St.  John’s  Wort,  has 
astringent  properties,  and  is  used  for  gargles  and  lo¬ 
tions,  and  internally  in  dysentery,  etc.,  though  not  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  Superstitious  notions  are 
connected  with  it  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
when  gathered  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  H . 
Androscemum  (or  Androscemum  officinale ),  commonly 
called  Tutsan,  with  berry-like  fruit,  was  once  in  great 
esteem  as  a  vulnerary.  Its  English  name,  Tutsan,  is 
from  the  French  tout  saint ,  all  whole. 

HYPERICUM,  n.  hi-per' -x-Tcum  [prefix  hyp-;  Gr.  erexke, 
heath,  heather]:  in  hot.,  St.  John’s  Wort;  typical  genus 
of  Hypericacece  (q.v.). 

HYPERIDES,  hip-e-ri'dez  or  hi-per'i-dez :  Athenian 
orator,  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators;  b.  prob.  abt.  B.c. 
390;  put  to  death  by  Antipater  shortly  after  B.c.  322. 
Till  B.c.  324,  Hyperides  supported  Demosthenes;  then  op¬ 
posed  him.  He  had  a  subtle,  graceful  wit,  and  a  rich  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  was  a  devotee  of  pleasure. 

HYPERINOSIS,  n.  hi'per-i-no'sis  [Gr.  huper,  beyond; 
is,  a  fibre,  inos,  of  a  fibre]:  in  med.,  a  condition  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  excessive  formation  of  fibrine  in  the  blood. 

HYPERION,  n.  hi-pe'rx-on  [L.  Hyperion;  Gr.  Hu- 
perion\.  in  L.  and  Gr.  myth.,  one  of  the  Titans  (q.v.), 
son  of  Uranus  and  Ge;  Apollo,  the  god  of  day;  a  model 
of  manly  beauty. 

HYPERMETER,  n.  hi-per' me-ter  [Gr.  huper,  beyond; 
metron,  measure]:  anything  greater  than  the  ordinary 
standard  of  measure;  a  line  or  verse  of  poetry  contain¬ 
ing  a  syllable  more  than  the  usual  number.  Hy'per- 
met'rical,  a.  -rx-lcal,  having  a  syllable  too  much. 

HYPERODAPEDON,  n.  hi'per-o-dap'e-don  [Gr.  hu¬ 
per,  above,  excess;  odous,  a  tooth;  dapedon,  pavement]: 
a  lacertilian  reptile  found  in  rocks  of,  supposed  triassie 
age,  so  named  from  the  many  pavement-like  palatal 
teeth. 
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.  HYPEROSTOSIS,  n.  hi'per-os-to'sis  [Gr.  huper,  over; 
osteon,  a  bone]:  an  unnatural  growth  or  projection  from 
a  bone;  same  as  ‘exostosis.’ 

HYPERPLASIA,  n.  M ' per-pla! zTra-a  [Gr.  huper,  over; 
plasso,  I  form]:  excessive  multiplication  of  the  elements 
of  a  part.  Hy'perplas'tic,  a.  -plas'tik,  of  or  pertaining 
to  hyperplasia.  See  Heterologous. 

HYPERPYREXIA,  n.  hl'per-pir-eks'i-a  [Gr.  huper, 
over;  Eng.  pyrexia]:  the  temperature  of  any  body  when 
very  high,  or  when  over  106°  Fahr. 

HYPERS ARCOSIS,  n.  hi'per-sdr-ko'sis  [Gr.  huper,  be¬ 
yond;  sarx,  or  sarka,  flesh]:  the  proud  or  fungous  flesh 
of  a  wound;  also  Hypersarcoma. 

HYPERSTHENE,  n.  hl'pers-then  [Gr.  huper,  above 
or  excess;  sthenos,  strength]:  mineral  closely  related  to 
augite  and  diallage.  It  is  a  bisilicate  of  iron  and  mag¬ 
nesia;  crystalline,  but  often  found  granular  or  dissem¬ 
inated.  Viewed  in  one  direction,  with  reference  to  its 
cleavage  planes,  it  is  copper-colored;  in  another  it  is 
dark  brown.  When  cut  and  polished,  it  is  cherry  red, 
with  a  pearly  lustre^  and  is  valued  for  rings,  brooches, 
etc.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador  (hypersthene  was  formerly  confounded  with 
hornblende,  and  called  Labrador  hornblende),  though  it 
is  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Scotland,  etc. 
It  is  found  sometimes  in  connection  with,  felspar,  form¬ 
ing  Hypersthene  rock,  a  rare  kind  of  trap  rock. 

HYPERSTHENIA,  n.  hi'pers-then'i-d  [Gr.  huper,  ex¬ 
cess;  sthenos,  strength]:  excessive  energy  of  the  organic 
pow:ers  amounting  to  disease.  Hy'persthen'ic,  a.  then  - 
ik,  of  or  belonging  to. 

HYPERTHYRION,  n.  hl'per-thir'ion  [Gr.  from  hu¬ 
per,  above,  beyond;  thura,  a  door]:  in  arch.,  that  part  of 
the  architrave  which  is  over  a  door  or  window. 

HYPERTROPHY,  n.  hi-per'tro-fi  [Gr.  huper,  beyond; 
trophe,  food,  nourishment]:  excessive  growth  of  a  part; 
an  increase  in  size  of  the  healthy  structure,  of  an  organ. 
The  best  examples  of  this  change  are  seen  in  the  muscu¬ 
lar  system,  wdiere  it  may  occur  altogether  independently 
of  disease.  The  huge  bosses  of  flesh  that  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith  or  of  a  pugilist, 
and  in  the  leg  of  a  ballet-dancer,  are  illustrations  of 
hypertrophy,  where  the  general  health  may  be  perfect. 
In  double  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys,  if  the  organ  on 
one  side  degenerates  through  disease,  the  organ  on  the 
opposite  side  is  often  found  to  enlarge,  and  carry  on 
double  work.  When  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  nar¬ 
rowed  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  is  hin¬ 
dered,  or  defected  so  that  there  is  regurgitation,  the 
walls  of  the  organ  become  thickened  so  that  the  in¬ 
creased  force  of  the  contraction  may  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacle.  In  these  cases,  hypertrophy  is  an  effect  of  disease, 
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but  is  at  the  same  time  conservative,  being  an  effort  of 
nature  to  preserve  life.  There  are,  however,  cases  in 
which  the  hypertrophy  has  a  hurtful  instead  of  a  con¬ 
servative  effect,  e.g.,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
constituting  the  disease  known  as  goitre  or  bronchocele; 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  of  the  spleen,  etc. 
The  following  are,  according  to  Paget,  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  hypertrophy:  (1)  The  increased  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  part  in  its  healthy  function;  (2)  An  increased 
accumulation,  in  the  blood,  of  the  particular  materials 
which  a  part  appropriates  in  its  nutrition  or  in  secre¬ 
tion;  (3)  An  increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood.  In  hy¬ 
pertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  first  and  third  of 
these  conditions  are  present.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
fatty  tissue,  constituting  obesity,  there  is  an  excess  of 
fat  or  of  its  chief  elements  in  the  blood.  Hyper'tro- 
phied,  a.  - fid ,  caused  or  effected  by  hypertrophy;  ex¬ 
cessively  developed. 

HYPERYTE,  n.  hi' per -It:  a  dark-colored,  granite-like 
rock,  composed  of  serpentine  and  hypersthene. 

HYPHA,  n.  hi' fa,  Hyph^e,  n.  plu.  hl'fe  [Gr.  huphe, 
weaving]:  the  long  cellular  filaments  occurring  in  many 
cryptogams,  which,  matted  together,  form  a  mycelium. 
Hyphal,  a.  hl'fdl,  pertaining  to  a  filamentous  tissue. 

HYPHEN,  n.  hl'fen  [L.  hyphen — from  Gr.  huphen, 
under  one,  together — from  hupo,  under;  hen,  one]:  a 
short  line  between  syllables,  or  between  the  parts  of  a 
compound  word.  Hy'phened,  a.  - fend ,  united  by  a  hy¬ 
phen. 

HYPINOSIS,  n.  hi-pin-d'sis  [prefix,  hyp-;  Gr.  is,  inos, 
strength,  muscle,  fibre]:  in  pathol,  a  diminished  amount 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  an  occasional  attendant  on  anae¬ 
mia. 

HYPNiEI,  n.  hip'ne-i:  a  large  order,  tribe,  or  family 
of  pleurocarpous  or  lateral-fruited  mosses,  with  nodding 
capsule  on  a  long  footstalk,  the  stems  generally  cylindri¬ 
cal,  the  leaves  imbricated. 

HYPNOSCOPE,  hip'no-slcdp :  powerful  magnet,  de¬ 
vised  for  measurement  of  hypnotic  sensitiveness.  It  is 
said  that  30  per  cent,  of  persons  tested  manifest  effects 
in  about  two  minutes.  The  correctness  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  awaits  verification. 

HYPNOTIC,  a.  hip-not'iTc  [Gr.  hypnos,  sleep:  tending 
to  produce  sleep:  N.  a  medicine  which  produces  sleep;  a 
soporific.  Hypnology,  n.  hip-nol'o-ji  [Gr.  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course]:  treatise  or  discourse  on  sleep  and  its  phenom¬ 
ena;  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep.  Hypnologist, 
n.  -jist,  one  versed  in  hypnology.  Hypnosis,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  in  hypnotic  sleep  (see  Hypnotism).  Hyp¬ 
notist,  n.  one  who  believes  in  or  practices  hypnotism. 
Hyp'nottze,  to  bring  into  the  peculiar  sleep  produced  by 
hypnotism  (q.v.). 
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HYPNOTISM,  Mp'nd-tism:  kind  of  sleep  produced  by 
suggestion  (q.v.)  of  various  kinds.  Hypnotism,  often 
known  as  mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  designates 
certain  phenomena  which  arise  from  the  physical  and 
psychical  condition  of  the  patient,  and  not  from  any 
emanation  proceeding  from  others.  From  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  Egyptian  conjurers  and  sorcerers  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  produce  artificial  somnambulism,  usually  by  in¬ 
ducing  their  subjects  to  gaze  intently  for  a  few  minutes 
at  certain  cabalistic  signs  marked  on  the  centre  of  a 
white  plate.  The  Yogins,  a  Hindu  sect,  practice  similar 
arts;  the  peculiar  states  of  trance  or  ecstacy  into  which 
the  Mount  Athos  monks  and  other  religious  fanatics 
were  accustomed  to  throw  themselves,  are  of  kindred  na¬ 
ture;  and  many  allusions  in  the  works  of  classical  au¬ 
thors  relate  to  phenomena  more  or  less  of  this  kind. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.,  while  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  were  attracting  considerable  at¬ 
tention,  one  Valentine  Greatrakes,  in  London,  professed 
to  cure  diseases  by  stroking  with  the  hand.  A  century 
later,  Gassner,  Swabian  priest,  employed  a  similar  mode 
of  treating  disease,  which  he  ascribed  to  demoniacal  pos¬ 
session.  About  1774,  Mesmer,  a  Viennese  physician,  be¬ 
gan  to  treat  diseased  organs  by  application  of  artificial 
magnets.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  his  patients,  espe¬ 
cially  the  more  nervous  of  them,  led  him  to  adopt  the 
view  that  the  magnets  operated  not  as  special  sources  of 
influence,  but  as  conductors  of  a  magnetic  fluid  which 
he  could  communicate  at  will  to  the  patient,  even  at  a 
distance.  Four  years  later,  he  commenced  practice  in 
Paris  with  great  success.  His  usual  methods  were  to 
seat  his  patient  with  his  back  to  the  north,  to  press  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  make  passes  with  his  hands  in 
front  of  his  face,  meanwhile  fixing  his  patient’s  eye,  and 
soothing  him  by  the  aid  of  music.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
placed  his  patients  in  connection  with  ‘magnetized’  trees, 
or  set  them  in  a  circle  around  a  covered  vessel  from 
which  he  professed  to  conduct  the  invisible  fluid,  thus 
inducing  peculiar  nervous  conditions.  In  1785  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine  Mesmer’s  preten¬ 
sions.  These  investigators  found  that  the  same  phenomena 
could  be  produced  in  Mesmer’s  more  nervous  patients 
when  blindfolded,  by  merely  inducing  them  to  suppose 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  of  Mesmer’s  mag¬ 
netic  appliances,  though  none  were  really  present;  while 
conversely,  magnets  and  magnetic  tree  were  alike  power¬ 
less,  if  the  patient  were  kept  unaware  of  their  proxim¬ 
ity.  The  Marquis  de  Puys6gur  at  the  same  time  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  could  induce  artificial  somnambulism  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  magnets,  by  passes  alone;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  further  investigation,  the  subject  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  archquack,  Cagliostro  (q.v.),  and  thus  be¬ 
came  extremely  discredited  by  physiologists.  Despite  the 
unfavorable  report  of  the  French  Commission  of  1785, 
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as  well  as  of  a  later  one  in  1831,  and  subsequent  expo¬ 
sures,  vague  theories  of  magnetic  influence,  odylic  force, 
new  imponderable  substance,  electro-biology,  or  the  like, 
were  constantly  recurring,  since  science  had  nothing  with 
which  to  replace  them,  until  the  investigations  of  James 
Braid,  Scottish  surgeon,  in  Manchester,  England.  In 
1841  he  went  to  a  mesmeric  stance,  which  seemed  to  him 
a  mere  triumph  of  imposture  over  credulity;  but  return¬ 
ing  on  another  occasion  to  watch  the  details  more  nar¬ 
rowly,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  patient  was 
really  unable  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  After  some  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  concluded  that  by  continuous  staring,  the  eyes 
with  their  nerve  centres  became  fatigued,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  nervous  system  was  thus  destroyed.  Resort¬ 
ing  to  experiment,  he  at  once  succeeded  in  throwing  his 
servant  and  others  into  thorough  mesmeric  sleep  by  sim¬ 
ply  inducing  them  to  gaze  intently  for  a  few  minutes  at 
the  mouth  of  a  bottle  placed  above,  but  close  to,  the 
eyes.  He  thus  proved  the  absolute  dependence  of  the 
mesmeric  phenomena  on  the  physiological  condition  of 
the  patient,  not  on  that  of  the  operator;  and  found  that 
he  had  thenceforth  to  deal  with  a  new  order  of  cerebral 
states,  thereafter  to  be  classed  with  those  of  sleep,  som¬ 
nambulism,  and  insanity.  He  therefore  proposed  the 
word  hypnotism,  which  now  so  advantageously  replaces 
the  terms  animal  magnetism  and  mesmerism.  Braid  in¬ 
vestigated  the  subject  with  great  thoroughness  and  suc¬ 
cess  for  some  years,  and  attempted  the  treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  by  inducing  hypnotism.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  evil  reputation  which  the  subject  had  ob¬ 
tained,  prevented  the  due  appreciation  of  Braid’s  discov¬ 
eries,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1875  that  the  subject 
began  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  physiologists. 
Preyer  and  Heidenhain  in  Germany,  and  Richet  in 
Prance,  have  confirmed  and  extended  Braid’s  results. 
Charcot  and  his  followers  regarded  hypnosis  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  hysteria  and  recognized  three  stages,  lethargy, 
catalepsy  and  somnambulism.  Bernheim  has  shown  that 
most  normal  persons  can  be  hypnotized,  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  necessarily  hysterical,  but  that  it  is  due  simply 
to  suggestion.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  no  scientific  ob¬ 
server  has  ever  convincingly  confirmed  the  statements  of 
mesmerists  as  to  clairvoyance,  reading  of  sealed  letters, 
influence  on  unconscious  persons  at  a  distance,  or  the 
like;  and,  in  cases  as  above  stated,  the  influence  of  the 
mesmerizer  is  often  unnecessary. 

When  fixation  of  the  eyes  is  used  to  induce  the  hyp¬ 
notic  sleep,  the  physiological  changes  which  are  set  up 
are  sometimes  as  follows:  A  spasm  of  the  accommodat¬ 
ing  apparatus  first  takes  place,  the  pupils  meanwhile  di¬ 
lating,  and  the  eyeballs  being  protruded,  while  the  eye¬ 
lids  droop.  Respiration  and  circulation  become  greatly 
accelerated,  and  perspiration  frequently  ensues.  Finally, 
profound  stupor  may  ensue.  A  very  remarkable  degree 
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•f  insensibility  to  pain  exists,  so  that  even  surgical  op¬ 
erations  may  sometimes  be  performed  as  well  as  under 
chloroform.  The  reflex  irritability  of  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  greatly  increased  (indeed,  for  days  after  the 
experiment),  so  that  stroking  an  area  of  skin  produces 
a  spasm  of  the  subjacent  muscles,  which  may  even  spread 
over  the  whole  body,  producing  a  perfectly  cataleptic 
rigidity,  so  that  Heidenhain,  indeed,  considers  the  hyp¬ 
notic  state  as  nothing  more  than  an  artificially  pro¬ 
duced  catalepsy.  These  considerations  indicate  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  repeatedly  subjecting  the  same  person  to  hypnotic 
experiments,  lest  the  abnormal  state  should  be  rendered 
permanent.  Moreover,  since  in  some  persons  the  hyp¬ 
notic  state  begins  with  general  convulsions,  the  non¬ 
medical  reader  is  warned  against  attempting  to  hypno¬ 
tize. 

No  one  method  works  equally  well  with  all  persons. 
When  they  can  be  used,  certain  other  methods,  e.g., 
stroking  the  head,  holding  the  hand,  ‘talking  sleep,’  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  are  preferable  to  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  gaze,  because  less  apt  to  leave  fatigue  and 
unpleasant  after-effects.  Any  fixation  of  attention  will 
serve. 

During  hypnotism,  consciousness  is  apparently  nar¬ 
rowed.  Attention  is  seemingly  concentrated  with  great 
intensity  upon  the  suggestions  made  by  the  operator. 
The  patient  may,  if  only  slightly  affected,  remember 
what  has  happened;  if  more  fully  hypnotized,  he  has  no 
remembrance  of  his  actions  until  hints  are  given;  in  the 
most  complete  state,  he  has  no  remembrance  whatever. 
In  hypnosis,  the  patient  can  by  suggestion  be  rendered 
extensively  anaesthetic,  so  that  he  does  not  feel  a  pin¬ 
prick,  or  his  senses  may  be  made  unusually  acute.  Re¬ 
flex  action,  however,  goes  on  more  freely  in  the  absence 
of  the  inhibiting  will;  and  the  patient  may  be  induced 
to  imitate  every  movement,  however  absurd  or  trivial, 
which  is  presented  to  him.  The  tendency  to  mimicry,  so 
common,  especially  in  children,  monkeys,  parrots,  etc.,  is 
thus  intensified,  or,  rather,  the  stimulus  of  the  sensory 
impression  is  allowed  to  work  unchecked. 

As  sometimes  in  ordinary  sleep,  but  with  ease  and  cer¬ 
tainty,  dreaming  may  be  induced.  Thus  the  medium  may 
be  conducted  through  all  the  stages  of  a  journey,  may 
be  plunged  into  grief  or  raised  to  exuberant  happiness 
by  a  few  judicious  suggestions.  This  state  is  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  that  of  ‘automatism  at  command,’  where  the 
medium  obeys  orders  like  a  docile  dog.  Thus,  as  a  cru¬ 
cial  experiment,  Heidenhain  ordered  his  brother,,  a  young 
medical  student,  to  cut  off  his  whiskers,  the  product  of 
a  year’s  assiduous  cultivation,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
the  youth  on  awaking.  So,  too,  placing  the  body  in  a 
given  position  calls  up  the  appropriate  actions.  A  pil¬ 
low,  properly  placed  in  the  medium’s  arms,  is  nursed  like 
a  babv:  music  makes  him  dance;  and  so  on.  It  is  doubt- 
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ful  whether  suggestions  seriously  offensive  to  the  moral 
or  aesthetic  sense  are  ever  carried  out. 

The  state  of  the  brain  during  hypnosis  is  not  under¬ 
stood.  The  normal  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  (with  which  the  functions  of  consciousness  are 
believed  to  be  specially  associated)  appears  to  be  par¬ 
tially  inhibited  by  the  gentle  prolonged  stimulation. 

Hypnotism,  and  especially  suggestion  without  actual 
hypnosis,  is  again  coming  into  use  in  medical  practice. 
Many  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  have  been  per¬ 
formed  on  patients  in  the  hypnotized  state  without  pain, 
and  hypnotism  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  in  numerous  forms  of  disease,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  have  their  seat  in  the  nervous  system.  Its 
facts  have  also  very  important  bearings  on  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  reverie,  trance,  somnambulism,  mania,  religious 
excitement,  spiritualism,  etc.  See  Moll,  Hypnotism ; 
Hack  Tuke’s  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine; 
Bernheim’s  Suggestive  Therapeutics.  See  Somnambu¬ 
lism,  etc. 

HYPNUM,  hip'num:  genus  of  mosses,  which  contains 
many  common  species,  growing  on  moist  ground,  in 
woods,  on  old  trees,  etc.  Many  species  have  stems  of 
considerable  length  and  much  branched.  The  fruit-stalk 
springs  from  a  lateral  tubercle.  The  peristome  (see 
Mosses)  is  double,  the  exterior  of  16  teeth,  the  interior 
a  membrane  divided  into  16  segments,  with  alternate 
cilia. 

HYPO,  hi'pd,  or  Hyp,  hip  [Gr.  hupo,  under]:  a  prefix 
signifying  under;  beneath;  indicating  a  less  quantity; 
implying  diminution,  or  inferiority. 

HYPOBLAST,  n.  hi'po-blast  [Gr.  hupo,  under;  blas- 
tos,  a  bud,  a  germ]:  the  under  layer  of  the  blastoderm; 
a  fleshy  body,  or  thick  discoid,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
dimple  or  hollow  of  the  perisperm  in  the  seed  of  the 
graminese.  Hy'poblas'tic,  a.  -bids' tik,  of  or  pertaining 
to. 

HYPOCATJST,  n.  hi'po-kawst  [Gr.  hupo,  under;  kaus- 
tos,  that  may  be  burnt]:  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
an  arched  chamber  in  which  a  fire  was  kindled  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  baths  or  rooms,  etc.,  above  it; 
the  fireplace  of  a  stove.  The  smoke  and  heated  air  from 
the  hypocaust  were  made  to  circulate  round  the  walls 
and  under  the  floor  of  rooms  above,  through  hollow  tubes 
or  a  hollow  lining.  The  full  benefit  of  the  fire  was  thus 
obtained,  in  place  of  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  being 
allowed  to  escape  immediately  through  the  chimney. 
The  Romans  invariably  used  this  form  of  furnace  for 
heating  their  dwelling-houses,  and  in  all  the  Roman 
houses  which  have  been  discovered  in  Britain,  remains 
have  been  found  of  the  hypocaust.  It  is  now  coming 
again  into  use  for  heating  the  so-called  ‘Turkish  Baths.’ 

HYPOCHJERIS,  hi-pd-ke'ns:  genus  of  plants  of  nat. 
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ord.  Compositce,  sub-ord.  Cichoracece ,  of  which  one  species, 
H.  radicata,  or  Long-rooted  Cat’s-ear,  is  common  in 
meadows  and  pastures  in  some  countries.  Its  leaves  are 
all  radical,  and  spread  on  the  ground,  resembling  in  form 
those  of  the  dandelion,  but  rough;  the  stem  is  branched, 
the  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  dandelion,  but  smaller. 
Cattle  eat  this  plant  readily,  and  its  abundance  is  not 
deemed  injurious  to  pasture  or  fodder. 

HYPOCHILIUM,  n.  hi'  po-Tcil'i-um  [Gr.  hupo,  under; 
cheilos,  the  lip]:  in  hot.,  the  lower  part  of  the  labellum 
of  orchids. 

HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID,  hi-pd-Tcldr'its  (HCIO):  dark 
red  fluid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°,  becomes 
converted  into  an  orange-colored  gas,  which  very  readily 
explodes  into  its  ultimate  constituents.  A  watery  solution 
of  this  gas  has  a  penetrating,  chlorine-like  odor,  a  caustic 
action  on  the  tongue,  colors  the  skin  brown,  and  if  ap¬ 
plied  for  any  length  of  time,  causes  it  to  ulcerate.  It  is 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  different  bleaching-powders 
and  salts.  Its  salts — the  hypochlorites — have  much  the 
same  odor  as  the  acid.  Their  solutions  bleach  organic 
pigments,  such  as  litmus  and  indigo,  and  are  used  largely 
as  bleaching  agents. 

HYPOCHONDERS,  hi-po-lcon'derz  [see  Hypochon- 
drium]:  the  two  lateral  and  superior  regions  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  (q.  v.)  under  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  and  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  hi-pd-Tcon-dri'a-sis  [so  called 
from  its  supposed  connection  with  the  hypochondriac 
region  of  the  abdomen  where  the  liver  lies]:  disease 
characterized  by  extreme  increase  of  sensibility,  palpita¬ 
tions,  morbid  feelings  that  simulate  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  exaggerated  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  chiefly  in 
what  concerns  the  health,  etc.  In  extreme .  cases  it  be¬ 
comes  a  species  of  insanity.  The  disease  is  intimately 
connected  with,  if  not  caused  by,  disorder  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  functions.  When  sombreness  of  disposition  and 
anxiety  concerning  personal  comfort  become  exaggerated, 
and  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the 
health,  it  amounts  to  common  hypochondriasis.  When 
it  passes  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  when  the  whole 
mind  is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  system,  or  to  particu¬ 
lar  organs,  and  when  it  exalts  and  misinterprets  sensa¬ 
tions,  the  condition  is  designated  hypochondriacal  insan¬ 
ity. 

HYPOCHONDRIUM,  n.  hip'o-Tcon'dri-um,  Hyp'ochon'- 
dria,  n.  plu.  -dri-a  [L.  hypochon' dria — from  Gr.  hupo- 
chdn'drid,  the  viscera  that  lie  under  the  cartilage  of  the 
breastbone — from  hupo,  under;  chondros,  cartilage]:  the 
part  of  the  belly  under  the  short  ribs  containing  the 
liver  on  the  right  and  the  spleen  on  the  left.  Hyp'- 
ochondri'asis,  n.  dri'd-sis,  a  form  of  disease,  amount¬ 
ing  sometimes  to  insanity,  characterized  by  morbid 
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anxiety,  concerning  the  health  (see*above).  Hyp'ochon'- 
driac,  a.  -dri-ak,  or  Hyp'ochondri'acal,  a.  -drl'd-kal, 
affected  by  depression  of  spirits  or  melancholy.  Hyp'* 
ochon'driac,  n.  one  who  is  affected  with  hypochondriasis 
and  a  prey  to  imaginary  diseases.  Hyp'ochondri'acally, 
ad.  -Vi.  Hyp'ochondri'acism,  n.  -sizm,  the  disease  hyp¬ 
ochondriasis;  melancholy;  disordered  imagination. 

HYPOCRISY,  n.  M-pdk'ri-si  [L.  hypoc'risis — 'from  Gr. 
hupok'nsis,  the  action  of  a  player  personating  another, 
dissimulation — from  hupo,  under;  krlno,  I  judge  or  dis¬ 
cern]:  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not,  especially  as 
regards  religion;  concealment  of  one’s  real  character  or 
motives.  Hypocrite,  n.  hlp'o-krlt,  one  who  feigns  to  be 
what  he  is  not;  a  dissembler.  Hyp'ocrit'ic,  a.  -Ik,  or 
Hyp'ocrit'ical,  a.  -i-kdl,  assuming  a  false  and  deceitful 
appearance.  Hyp'ocrit'ically,  ad.  II. — Syn.  of  ‘hypo¬ 
crite’;  pretender;  cheat;  deceiver. 

HYPODERMIC,  a.  hl'po-der'mik  [Gr.  hupo,  under; 
derma,  the  skin]:  applied  or  inserted  under  the  skin.  Hy- 
poderma,  n.  hl'po-der'md,  in  hot.,  the  layers  of  tissue  ly¬ 
ing  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  serving  to  strengthen  it. 
Hy'poder'mal,  a.  -mdl,  under  the  skin.  Hypodermis,  n. 
hi'pd-der'mis,  in  hot.,  the  inner  layer  of  moss  thecae.  Hy¬ 
podermic  injection,  method  of  introducing  medicines 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  by  means  of  a  very 
finely  pointed  syringe.  (For  the  method  formerly  in  use, 
see  Endermic).  The  science  of  medicine  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Alexander  Wood  of  Edinburgh  for  its  invention.  It 
is  chiefly,  but  not  solely,  to  anodynes  that  these  methods 
are  especially  applicable.  It  has  been  found  that  mor¬ 
phia  given  by  Dr.  Wood’s  method  acts  more  speedily  and 
more  powerfully  than  when  given  by  the  mouth:  more¬ 
over,  the  medicine  given  in  this  way  does  not  disturb 
the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  may  be  administered  in 
those  cases  of  irritation  of  that  organ  in  which  medicines 
introduced  into  it  would  be  rejected  by  vomiting.  A 
solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  carefully  freed  from  any 
excess  of  the  acid,  and  of  such  strength  that  three  minims 
shall  contain  one-third  of  a  grain,  is  commonly  employed, 
the  dose  varying  from  one  to  three  minims,  or  from  one- 
ninth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  of  salt.  If  the  general 
effects  of  the  morphia  (as  relief  of  pain,  and  sleep)  are 
required,  any  convenient  part  of  the  body,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  fore-arm,  may  be  selected:  the  skin,  pinched 
up  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  is 
penetrated  by  the  point  of  the  syringe,  and  the  solution 
injected.  When  a  local  action  is  required,  as  in  the  case 
of  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  solution  should  be 
injected  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  pain.  As 
some  patients  are  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  morphia  administered  in  this  method,  physicians  find 
it  advisable  to  begin  with  the  smallest  of  the  above- 
named  doses. 

A  scientific  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical 
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and  Chirurgical  Soc.  of  London  to  investigate  the  physio¬ 
logical  and  therapeutical  effects  of  the  hypodermic 
method  of  injection,  reported  1867.  Among  the  most 
important  physiological  facts  observed  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Watery  solutions  of  drugs  subcutaneously  injected 
were  far  less  rapid  in  their  action  than  when  they  were 
introduced  into  a  vein.  On  comparing  the  effects  of 
medicines  subcutaneously  injected  with  those  produced 
when  they  were  administered  by  the  mouth,  or  by  injec¬ 
tion  into  the  lower  bowel,  it  was  found  that  in  the  case 
of  some  drugs,  the  local  action  was  different  according 
to  the  mode  of  administration,  though  the  general  effects 
produced  were  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  aconitine  given 
by  the  mouth  affected  the  salivary  glands;  when  given 
by  the  rectum,  it  caused  irritation  of  the  gut;  and  when 
given  by  the  skin,  it  occasioned  local  pain.  The  smallest 
dose  fatal  to  rabbits  was  by  the  mouth,  1/60,  by  the 
rectum,  1/50,  and  by  the  skin,  1/300,  of  a  grain:  it  was 
thus  five  times  as  energetic  when  given  subcutaneously  as 
when  given  in  the  most  usual  way.  The  effects  of 
morphia  when  injected  under  the  skin  were  also  more 
rapidly  manifested  and  more  intense  than  when  given 
by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  A  solution  of  podophyllin, 
which,  when  administered  by  the  mouth,  acts  as  a  power¬ 
ful  cholagogue  (bile-provoking)  aperient,  when  injected 
into  the  skin,  gives  rise  to  free  action  of  the  kidneys. 
The  investigations  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  mode 
of  administering  drugs  were  limited  by  the  fact  that 
many  substances  (aconitine,  for  example)  give  rise  to 
great  local  irritation  when  used  subcutaneously.  In 
cases  of  simple  neuralgia,  atropine  was  found  to  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  when  thus  given,  and  in  some  cases 
more  permanent  relief  followed  its  injection  than  that  of 
morphia.  The  value  of  the  latter  drug  was  found  to  be 
much  increased  by  this  method,  the  required  action  being 
of  longer  duration,  and  being  produced  with  greater 
rapidity  and  intensity.  The  same  advantages  followed 
this  mode  of  giving  quinine  in  intermittent  fevers,  but 
caution  is  requisite  in  giving  large  doses,  as  irritation 
may  arise  from  its  presence  under  the  skin.  Among  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  committee  arrives  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  That,  as  a  general  rule,  only  clear  neutral 
solutions  of  drugs  should  be  employed,  decidedly  acid  or 
alkaline  solutions  being  apt  to  cause  irritation,  and  even 
local  ulcers,  at  the  point  of  application;  (2)  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  podophyllin,  symptoms  are  observed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  administration  of  some  drugs  by  the.  skin,  which 
are  absent  when  the  same  drugs  are  otherwise  adminis¬ 
tered;  and  (3)  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  method  of  introducing  drugs  are  ( a )  rapidity  of 
action,  (5)  intensity  of  effect,  (c)  economy  of  material, 
(d)  certainty  of  action,  (e)  facility  of  introduction  in 
certain  cases,  and  (/)  in  some  drugs,  the  avoidance  of 
unpleasant  symptoms.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that 
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hypodermic  injections,  though  often  greatly  beneficial  at 
the  hand  of  a  careful  physician,  involve  various  dangers, 
either  immediate  or  consequent,  if  resorted  to  by  others. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  a.  M'po-gas'trilc  [mid.  L.  liypogas'- 
tricus — from  Gr.  Inupo,  under;  gaster,  the  belly]:  relating 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  region  of  the  belly,  called 
the  Hy'pogas'trium,  n.  -tri-um. 

HYPOGENE,  a.  hVpo-jen  [Gr.  Inupo,  under;  genndo,  I 
produce]:  term  applied  to  the  whole  family  of  crystalline 
rocks,  whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  plutonic  or  meta- 
morphic,  Avhich  have  not  assumed  their  present  form  and 
structure  near  the  surface.  Lyell  proposed  the  term  for 
use  instead  of  the  term  primary,  which  he  deemed  inap¬ 
propriate,  because  some  granites  are  of  more  recent 
formation  than  some  secondary  rocks. 

HYPOGEUM,  n.  hl'po-je'um  [Gr.  hupo,  under;  ge,  the 
earth]:  the  underground  parts  of  a  building.  Hy'poge'a, 
n.  plu.  -je'd,  subterranean  structures  hewn  out  of  the 
rocks  Avhich  abound  along  the  Nile  throughout  the  Libyan 
ridge  of  hills,  and  under  the  contiguous  plains  of  sand. 
Hy'poge'ous,  a.  -us,  and  Hy'poge'al,  a.  - al ,  under 
ground;  subterranean;  in  dot.,  applied  to  the  parts  of 
plants  growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

HYPOGLOSSAL,  a.  hl'po-glos'dl  [Gr.  hupo,  under; 
glossa,  the  tongue]:  situated  beneath  the  tongue;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  or  the  lingual  nerve. 

HYPOGYNOUS,  a.  hl-poj'i-nus  [Gr.  hupo,  under; 
gune,  a  female]:  in  dot.,  inserted  below  the  ovary  or 
pistil.  Hypogyn,  n.  hi'po-jin,  a  hypogynous  plant. 

HYPONASTY,  n.  hi'po-nds-ti  [Gr.  hupo,  under;  nastos, 
pressed  together,  stuffed]:  in  dot.,  a  form  of  nutation 
when  the  organs  grow  most  rapidly  on  the  dorsal  side. 

HYPOPHLCEODAL,  a.  hi'pd-fle'd-ddil  [Gr.  hupo ,  un¬ 
der;  phloios,  bark]:  in  dot.,  existing  beneath  the  epider¬ 
mis  of  the  bark. 

HYPOPHOSPHITES,  n.  hl’po-f  os’ fits  [Gr.  hupo,  indi¬ 
cating  a  less  quantity;  Eng.  phosphorus] :  the  salts  of 
hypophosphorous  acid  (q.  v.),  much  used  in  medicine. 
Sodium  H.,  NaH2P02  +  H20,  may  be  prepared  by  acting 
upon  caustic  soda  with  phosphorus,  phosphoretted  hydro¬ 
gen  being  given  off,  while  sodium  hypophosphite  remains 
in  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  rectangular  tablets, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol. 
The  evaporation  of  solutions  of  this  substance  is  often 
attended  by  explosions.  Barium  H.,  Ba(H2P02)2  +  H20, 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  baryta,  Bad,  with  phos¬ 
phorus  and  water  until  the  elimination  of  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  has  ceased,  the  excess  of  BaO  being  then  re¬ 
moved^  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxid,  after  which  the  so¬ 
lution  is  filtered  and  crystallized.  Barium  H.  crystallizes 
in  monoclinic  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Calcium  H.  may  be  prepared  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  barium  salt.  It  has  the  formula 
Ca(H2P02)2,  and  crystallizes  in  thin,  monoclinic  tablets, 
which  are  soluble  in  six  parts  of  water,  but  insoluble  in 
strong  alcohol.  The  hypophosphites  are  used  in  medicine 
as  “nerve  tonics,’  under  the  impression  that  they  readily 
yield  up  the  phosphorus  existing  in  them  in  a  low  state 
of  oxidation.  For  this  purpose  they  are  given  in 
neuralgia,  neurasthenia,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
in  other  conditions  of  lowered  nutrition.  The  hypophos- 
phites  of  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  iron  are  those 
used  in  medicine  and  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID,  M-po-fos'fo-rus,  H3 
P02,  an  oxyacid  of  phosphorus.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  barium  hypophosphite  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  temperature  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  230°  F.  It  crystallizes  in  large  white  tablets, 
which  melt  at  63°  F.,  and  are  decomposed  by  heat,  with 
the  formation  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  ordinary 
tribasic  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  only 
one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  being  replaceable  by  a  metallic 
atom.  The  free  acid  is  of  no  importance  in  the  arts;  its 
salts,  the  hypophosphites  (q.  v.)  are  used  in  medicine. 

HYPOPYON,  HYPOPYUM,  n.  hi -po'pi-um  [Gr.  hupo, 
under;  puon,  pus]:  in  pathol.,  collection  of  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  or  between  the 
layers  of  the  cornea. 

HYPOSPADIAS,  n.  hi'po-spd'di-as  [Gr.  hupo,  under; 
spddizo,  I  pull  or  tear  off]:  a  malformation  of  the 
urethra  which  opens  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis 
instead  of  at  the  extremity  of  the  glans. 

HYPOSTASIS,  n.  hi-pos'ta-sis,  Hypos'tases,  n.  plu. 
-sez  [Gr.  hupo,  under;  stasis,  a  placing,  a  standing:  L. 
hypostasis] :  distinct  personality  with  joint  dependence- 
applied  to  the  Trinity;  individual  particular  being;  a 
common  nature  or  essence.  Hy'postat'ic,  a.  -pd-stat'iJc, 
also  Hy'postat'ical,  a.  -i-lcdl,  personal  or  distinctly  per¬ 
sonal;  relating  to  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Hy'postat'ically,  ad. 
-li.  Hypostatic  union,  union  of  natures  or  substances 
so  intimate  as  to  constitute  one  undivided  person.  The 
term  is  used  in  theology  to  describe  the  mysterious  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ. 

HYPOSTYLE,  n.  hi'po-stll  [Gr.  hupostulon — from 
hupo,  under;  stulos,  a  pillar]:  in  arch.,  a  covered  colon¬ 
nade;  a  pillared  court  or  hall. 

HYPOSULPHITE,  n.  hi'po-suVfit  [Gr.  hupo,  under; 
Eng.  sulphite]:  a  compound  of  hyposulphurous  acid  with 
a  base.  Hy'posul'phurous,  a.  -fu-rus:  applied  to  an 
acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid. 
The  free  acid  is  only  known  in  solution,  Sodium  Hy¬ 
posulphite,  its  most  important  salt,  Na2S204,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite 
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NaHS03.  The  action  of  the  zinc  is  one  of  Reduction 
(q.  v.),  two  molecules  of  the  sulphite  eliminate  one 
molecule  of  water  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  form  the 
hyposulphite.  Sodium  Humus  is  largely  used  in  calico 
printing  and  dyeing,  as  a  reducing  agent,  to  discharge 
color  from  the  places  or  material  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  term  is  sometimes  given,  in  error,  to  Sodium  Thio¬ 
sulphate.  See  Thiosulphate. 

HYPOTENUSE,  n.  hi-pot'e-nus,  also  incorrectly  Hy- 
pothenuse,  n.  hl-poth' e-nus  [L.  hypotenusd;  Gr.  hupo- 
teinou'sa,  the  subtending  line — from  Gr.  hupotei'no ,  I 
tend — from  hupo,  under;  teind,  I  stretch  out,  I  lay 
along]:  the  longest  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or 
the  side  opposite  the  right  angle.  The  well-known  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  hypotenuse,  that  the  square  described  on  it  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other 
two  sides,  is  proved  in  the  famous  47th  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  and  has,  in  the  sixth 
book,  been  generalized  into  the  following  form:  the  fig¬ 
ure  described  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  similar 
figures  described  on  the  other  two  sides. 

HYPOTHALLUS,  n.  hi'pd-thdd'lus,  Hy'pothal'li,  n. 
plu.  -thdl'li  [Gr.  hupo,  under;  Gr.  thallos ;  L.  thallus ,  a 
young  shoot  or  branch]:  delicate  fungoid  filaments,  upon 
which  a  lichen  thallus  is  first  developed. 

HYPOTHEC,  n.  hi-poth'ek  [F.  hypotheque,  a  mortgage, 
a  pawning  of  an  immovable — from  mid.  L.  hypothecd — 
from  Gr.  hupotheke,  a  pledge  not  delivered,  a  mortgage — 
from  hupo,  under;  tithemi,  I  put  or  place]:  term  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  from  the  old  Roman  law,  to  denote  a 
lien  or  security  over  goods  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by 
the  owner  of  the  goods:  Thus  a  landlord  has  a  hypothec 
over  the  furniture  or  crops  of  his  tenant  in  respect  of 
the  current  rent.  (See  Lien;  Landlord  and  Tenant.) 
Hypothecate,  v.  -e-Tcat,  to  assign  in  pledge  as  security. 
Hypothecating,  imp.  Hypothecated,  pp.  Hypoth'- 
ecator,  n.  Ica'ter,  one  who.  HypothEca'tion,  n.  -M'- 
shun ,  a  term  used  in  civil  law  to  denote  a  creditor’s 
right  over  a  debtor’s  property:  the  power  to  cause  it  to 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  that  he  may  secure  his  payment 
from  the  proceeds.  There  are  various  forms  of  hypoth¬ 
ecation  recognized  by  law:  Conventional  hypothecation, 
or  those  effected  by  the  agreement  of  parties;  general 
hypothecation,  as  when  a  debtor  hypothecates  his  entire 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors;  legal  hypotheca¬ 
tion,  those  that  are  not  dependent  upon  a  contract  or 
agreement;  special  hypothecation,  or  the  hypothecation 
of  a  special  estate;  and  tacit  hypothecation,  as  when 
ordered  by  the  court  to  secure  a  debtor’s  creditors. 

HYPOTHECIUM,  n.  hi'pd-the'shi-um  (Gr.  hupo,  un¬ 
der;  thelce,  a  case]:  the  cellular  disk  beneath  the  thala- 
mium  in  lichens,  which  bears  the  thecae. 
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HYPOTHENAR  EMINENCE,  hi-poth'e-ndr  [£lr.  hupo, 
under;  thenar,  the  palm  of  the  hand]:  the  fleshy  mass  at 
the  inner  border  of  the  hand,  consisting  of  three  muscles 
passing  to  the  little  finger. 

HYPOTHESIS,  n.  hi-poth' e-sis  [Gr.  hupothesis,  founda¬ 
tion,  supposition — from  hupo,  under  ;  tithemi,  I  put  or 
place,  I  suppose]:  something  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
argument ;  a  system  or  theory  put  forward  to  account  for 
something  not  understood.  Hypoth  eses,  plu.  -sez.  Hy- 
potiustic,  a.  -thet'ik,  also  Hy  pothetical,  a.  -i-kdl,  as¬ 
sumed  ;  conditional.  Hy'pothet'ically,  ad.  li. — Hypoth¬ 
esis  is  much  employed  in  natural  science.  In  endeavoring 
to  explain  natural  phenomena,  we  have  often  to  assume  or 
imagine  a  cause,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  do  not 
know  to  be  the  real  cause,  but  which  may  be  established 
as  such  when  we  find  that  its  consequences  agree  with  the 
phenomenon  to  be  explained.  Every  genuine  theory  was 
at  one  stage  a  mere  conjecture,  and  became  a  true  theory 
in  consequence  of  being  proved  or  verified  by  the  proper 
methods.  Thus,  when  it  occurred  to  Newton  that  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  earth,  as  exemplified  in  falling 
bodies,  might  extend  to  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and 
might  be  the  power  that  compelled  it  to  circle  round  the 
earth,  instead  of  going  off  in  a  straight  line  through  space, 
the  suggestion  was  only  an  hypothesis,  until  such  time  as 
he  was  able  to  show  that  it  accounted  exactly  for  the  facts, 
and  then  it  became  a  theory. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  legitimate  hypothesis,  there  being  manifestly  some  nec¬ 
essary  limits  to  the  process  of  imagining  possible  causes. 
The  case  that  has  chiefly  contributed  to  make  this  a  ques, 
tion  is  the  celebrated  undulatory  theory  of  light,  a  theory, 
or  hypothesis  rather,  remarkable  not  only  for  the  extent  to 
which  it  explains  the  facts,  but  for  having  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  facts  by  way  of  inference  from  the  theory 
itself.  Notwithstanding  all  this  amount  of  coincidence, 
the  ethereal  substance  whose  undulations  are  supposed  to 
constitute  light  in  its  passage  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  is 
not  known  to  have  a  real  existence.  It  is  an  imaginary 
element,  so  happily  conceived  as  to  express  with  fidelity  a 
series  of  extremely  complicated  phenomena.  This  was 
not  the  character  of  Newton’s  hypothesis  as  to  the  motion 
of  the  moon  ;  the  power  supposed  by  him  (the  earth’s 
gravity)  was  an  actual  or  existing  force,  and  was  known 
as  such  ;  all  that  he  did  was  to  suggest  that  it  extended  as 
far  as  the  moon.  Accordingly,  Auguste  Comte  and  J.  S. 
Mill  have  laid  it  down  as  the  condition  of  a  sound  scien¬ 
tific  hypothesis,  that  the  cause  assigned  to  the  phenome¬ 
non  in  question  should  be  either  a  real  cause,  or  capable 
of  being  ascertained  to  be  a  real  cause,  and  that  the  liberty 
given  to  the  scientific  inquirer  should  be  confined  to  im¬ 
agining  its  operation  in  a  particular  sphere,  and  the  law 
and  amount  of  its  operation,  since  both  these  could  be  ver¬ 
ified  by  experiment  and  calculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Whewell  has  contended  that  an  amount  of  agreement 
with  observed  facts,  such  as  has  been  exemplified  by  the 
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undulatory  hypothesis,  is  sufficient  to  establish  not  merely 
a  hypothesis,  but  a  theory,  at  least  until  such  a  time  as 
some  discordant  facts  arise,  when  the  theory  must  be  mod¬ 
ified  or  abandoned.  But  whatever  name  be  given  to  this 
class  of  suppositions,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be 
deemed  inferior  in  scientific  value  to  the  other  class  of  sup¬ 
positions,  where  no  cause  or  agent  is  assumed  but  what  is 
actually  known  to  exist,  and  where  the  only  question  is, 
the  presence  of  that  agent  in  such  manner  and  amount  as 
to  tally  with  the  observed  facts.  Gravity,  heat,  electri¬ 
city,  magnetism,  are  established  natural  agents,  and  when 
we  assume  any  one  of  these  as  the  cause  of  some  phenom¬ 
ena,  we  are  on  safe  ground  so  far,  that  if  it  be  once  shown 
that  they  are  actually  operative  in  the  case  that  we  are 
dealing  with,  and  that  their  calculated  effect  exactly  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  observed  effect,  the  explanation  is  complete 
and  final:  no  subsequent  discovery  can  disturb  a  conclu¬ 
sion  established  in  this  way.  But  if  we  have  to  assume 
the  very  agency  itself,  or  to  imagine  a  power  of  which 
we  have  no  experience,  the  coincidence  between  the  laws 
of  the  assumed  agency  and  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
produces  at  best  but  a  temporary  or  provisional  evidence, 
liable  to  be  superseded  whenever  a  still  better  imagined 
machinery  shall  be  brought  forward.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  light,  the  first  hypothesis,  that  of  Newton  himself,  was 
a  stream  or  shower  of  corpuscles  ;  this  gave  way  to  the 
undulatory  ether,  whose  merit  lay  in  embracing  the  facts 
more  closely ;  but  we  have  no  security  against  the  ultimate 
preference  of  some  third  supposition  which  shall  displace 
the  second,  as  that  did  the  first ;  while,  perhaps  a  day 
may  come  when  an  agency  shall  be  proved  to  exist  capa¬ 
ble  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  Even  granting  that 
we  must  sometimes  assume  an  unknown  agent  (when  an 
effect  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  all  the  recognized 
forces),  yet,  in  ordinary  researches,  it  is  considered  a 
grave  objection  if  the  assumed  agent  be  of  such  a  subtle 
or  occult  nature,  or  so  far  removed  from  observation,  that 
its  existence  does  not  admit  of  being  proved.  Such  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cartesian  vortices,  and  such  are  any 
hypotheses  as  to  the  shapes,  sizes,  and  distances  of  the  ul¬ 
timate  atoms  of  matter.  Such  also  is  the  doctrine  of  ner¬ 
vous  fluids,  whereby  the  impulses  of  mind  are  supposed  to 
be  propagated  between  the  brain  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  now  in  question  whether  the  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution  as  an  explanation  of  the  physical  universe ,  is  an  es¬ 
tablished  theory,  or  a  hypothesis.  Cautious  thinkers,  not¬ 
ing  that  some  elements  which  it  involves  still  await  verifi¬ 
cation,  while  some  elements  are  by  their  nature  scarcely 
verifiable  in  man’s  present  state  of  knowledge,  deem  it 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  comprehensive,  and  stimulating 
hypotheses  that  the  human  mind  has  conceived.  Less 
cautious  thinkers  are  either  on  the  one  hand  asserting  it  as 
proved,  or  on  the  other  hand  denying  its  possibility.  It  is 
safe  to  class  it  among  hypotheses. 

HYPOTRACHELIUM,  n.  hi'pd-trd-keli-um  [Gr.  hupor 
under;  trdchelds,  the  neck];  in  arch.,  that  part  of  the 
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capital  of  a  column  which  occurs  between  the  shaft  and 
the  annulets  of  the  echinus. 

HYPOTYPOSIS,  n.  hi' pd-ti-pd' sis  [Gr.  hupo ,  under; 
tupos,  a  type]:  highly  descriptive  language;  imagery. 

HYPOXANTHIN,  or  Hypoxanthine,  n.  hi'po-zdnth'in 
[Gr.  Atepo, under;  xanthos,  yellow]:  organic  substance  found 
in  the  spleen  and  muscles  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  the 
spleen  and  blood  of  the  ox;  a  white  crystalline  powder,  al¬ 
most  insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  very  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  requiring  for  solution  in  water 
1,090  equivalents  of  cold,  or  180  of  boiling  water.  Its  solu¬ 
tion  has  a  neutral  reaction. 

HYPOZOIC,  a.  hi'pd-zo'ik  [Gr.  hupo,  under;  zdon,  an 
animal]:  in  geol.,  applied  to  those  rocks  which  have  as  yet 
yielded  no  organic  remains,  and  which  lie  beneath  the  un 
doubtedly  fossiliferous  strata. 

HYPPISH:  see  Hippish. 

HYPSIL  ANTIS:  see  Ypsilanti. 

HYPSISTARIANS,  n.  hip-sis- tar' i-anz  [Gr.  hupsi,  high, 
aloft;  Eng.  arians ]:  in  chh.hist .  and  eccles.,  sect  of  heretics 
in  Cappadocia,  4th  c. ;  their  leading  principle  was  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  God  as  the  ‘  Most  High.’  Rejecting  sacrifices, 
circumcision,  pictures,  and  images,  they  observed  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  and  Jewish  distinctions  as  to  clean  and  unclean 
food,  and  like  the  Magians,  used  fire  and  lights  as  symbols 
of  the  Deity. 

HYPSOMETRY,  n.  hip-som' e-tri  [Gr.  hupsos,  height; 
metron,  a  measure]:  the  method  of  ascertaining  heights  by 
the  barometer  or  by  boiling  water.  Hyp  somet  rical,  a. 
pertaining  to.  Hypsometer,  n.  hip-sdm'et er,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  heights:  see  Heights,  Measurement 
of. 

HYPSOPHYLLARY,  a.  hip'  so  filler -i  [Gr.  hupsos,  top, 
summit;  phullon,  a  leaf]:  in  hot.,  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  bracts. 

HYRAX,  n.  hi'raks  [Gr.  hurax,  the  shrew-mouse,  a  rat]: 
the  rock-badger  or  rock-rabbit,  a  small  animal  not  much 
bigger  than  a  hare,  remarkably  assimilated  to  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros  and  tapir;  the  supposed  coney  of  Scripture  (see  Daman). 
.Hyraceum,  n.  hi-rd'se-um,  peculiar  substance  found  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  of  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  one  or  more  of  the  excrements  of  the  Cape 
Hyrax  {Hyrax  Gapensis ):  see  Daman.  Hyraceum  is  a 
blackish-brown  viscid  material,  not  unlike  soft  pitch,  hav¬ 
ing  a  strong  and  offensive  taste,  not  unlike  castoreum,  for 
which  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  in  medicine.  At  one 
time,  so  large  a  quantity  was  found  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  its  being  used  as  a  manure,  but  the  supply  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  only  a  small  quantity  is  now  imported  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  curious  pharmaceutist.  Hyracothere, 
hi' ra-ko-ther ,  animal  of  the  genus  Hyracotherium.  Hyra- 
cotherium,  n.  hi-rd  kd-the' ri-iim  [Gr.  therwn,  a  wild 
beast]:  in  geol.,  genus  of  small  fossil  Pachydermata,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  division  Perrysodactyla,  the  animals  oi 
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which  are  characterized  by  having  an  odd  number  of  toes. 
The  genus  was  founded  by  Owen  on  the  fragmentary  re* 
mains  of  two  species  found  in  Lower  Eocene  strata;  a  third 
species  from  the  same  beds  has  been  since  described  by  him 
from  more  complete  materials,  under  the  name  Pliolophus 
vulpiceps;  he  considers  it  only  a  sub-genus,  and  as  no  char¬ 
acteristics  appear  to  separate  it  generically  from  the  other 
two,  it  is  here  placed  as  a  true  hyracothere.  The  fossil 
was  discovered  in  a  nodule  from  the  Roman  cement  bed  of 
the  London  Clay  near  Harwich,  England.  It  is  the  most 
complete  Eocene  mammalian  fossil  of  the  London  Clay.  It 
consists  of  an  entire  skull  and  a  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  including  the  right  humerus  and  femur,  a  great 
part  of  the  left  femur,  the  left  tibia,  and  three  metatarsal 
bones,  apparently  of  the  same  foot,  besides  fragments  of 
pelvis,  ribs,  and  vertebras.  The  head  (fig.  A  1  and  A  2)  is 
5  inches  long,  and  2  inches  2  lines  broad;  it  is  slender,  ta¬ 
pering  gradually  from  the  zygomatic  region  to  the  muzzle; 


Hyracotherium: 

A  1,  A  2,  skull  of  Hyracotherium  ( Pliolophus )  vulpiceps  (one-third 
natural  size).  A  3,  molar  tooth  (natural  size). 

B  1,  B  2,  skull  of  H.  leporinum  (one-third  natural  size).  B  3,  molar 
tooth  (natural  size). 

1)  1,  portion  of  lower  jaw  and  tooth  of  H.  cuniculus  (natural  size) 
C  2,  molar  tooth  (natural  size). 

.he  upper  outline  is  straight;  the  bony  rim  of  the  orbit  is 
mcomplete  behind  few  about  one-fifth  of  its  circumference: 
The  narrow  skull  and  incomplete  orbit  ally  it  to  the  Pal- 
geothere;  the  same  form  of  orbit  occurs  also  in  the  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  and  more  exactly  in  the  tapir.  The  straight  contour 
of  the  skull,  and  the  structure  of  the  nasal  aperture,  show 
affinities  with  the  horse  and  hyrax.  The  third  molar  of 
the  upper  jaw  (  fig.  A  3)  shows  the  structure  of  the  teeth. 
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The  teeth,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  show  the 
herbivorous  character  of  the  hyracothere.  The  bones  of 
tne  leg  exhibit  ungulate  affinities,  and  their  form  and  pro¬ 
portions  are  between  those  of  the  hyrax  and  the  tapir.  The 
second  species  was  founded  on  a  mutilated  cranium  (fig.  B 
1,  B  2),  rather  larger  than  a  hare’s,  found  in  the  cliffs  of 
Loudon  Clay  near  Herne  Bay.  It  shows  a  skull  very  like 
the  first  species,  though  broader  at  the  orbital  region.  The 
third  molar  tooth  (fig.  B  3)  has  a  larger  number  of  cones 
than  the  same  tooth  in  the  first  species.  The  third  species 
was  founded  on  several  teeth  which  belonged  to  a  smaller 
animal  than  either  of  the  others,  found  in  the  Eocene 
sand  underlying  the  Red  Crag  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk.  The 
molar  (fig.  C  2)  has  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  others 
figured.  From  the  same  deposit  were  obtained  two  teeth 
belonging  to  a  lower  jaw,  one  of  them,  the  third  molar, 
still  in  its  socket,  and  having  a  fragment  of  the  jaw  attached 
to  it  (fig.  C  1).  These  teeth  were  considered  by  Owen  to 
belong  to  a  quadrumanous  animal,  and  were  described  by 
him  as  Macacus  Eoccenus,  ‘  at  once  the  first  terrestrial  mam¬ 
mal  which  has  been  found  in  the  London  Clay,  and  the 
first  quadrumanous  animal  hitherto  discovered  in  any 
country  in  Tertiary  strata  so  old  as  the  Eocene  period.’  On 
the  strength  of  this  statement,  speculative  geologists  made 
good  service  of  this  ‘  monkey.’  Owen  soon,  however,  as¬ 
sured  himself  that  the  two  teeth  belong  to  the  third  species 
of  hyracothere. 

HYRCANIA,  her'kd-ne-a:  ancient  dist.  of  Asia;  bounded 
l.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  (sometimes  called  Hyrcanum  Mare) 
aid  the  Oclius  river;  e.  and.  s.  by  the  Sariphi  Moun¬ 
tains  (now  Elburz),  which  separated  it  from  Parthia; 
tv.  by  Media.  It  corresponds  with  the  modern  Mazande- 
ran  and  Asterabad.  With  the  exception  of  the  coast  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  valleys  among  the  hills,  which  produced  corn, 
oil,  and  wine,  it  was  not  fertile;  dense  forests  prevailed, 
through  which  roamed  multitudes  of  savage  animals,  the 
Hyrcanian  tiger  in  particular  being  celebrated.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  of  the  same  stem  as  the  Parthians,  and  were 
noted  for  their  wild  and  rude  character. 

HYRCANUS,  Tier-kanus,  Joannes  (or  John)  I.  ,  Jewish 
high-priest,  prince  of  the  Asmonean  family:  (ruled  b.c„ 
135-105);  d.  b.c.  105;  youngest  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus. 
He  was  at  first  tributary  to  the  Syrians;  but  on  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  made  himself  independent,  subdued  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  on  the  n.,  and  forced  the  Idumaeans  on  the  s.  to 
adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  He  also  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  or  rather  confirmed 
that  which  his  father  had  made;  built  the  fortress  of  Baris 
on  the  u.e  angle  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  extended  his  ter- 
ritories  almost  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Davidian  mon¬ 
archy.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  founded  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim  (q.v.).  Originally  a  Pharisee,  he  subsequently  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Sadducees.  who  were 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  who 
discountenanced  the  turbulent  religious  patriotism  of  the 
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Jewish  masses.  Hyrcanus  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  just  and  enlightened  ruler,  and  the  country  prospered 
during  his  reign.  He  left  five  sons,  of  whom  Aristobulus 
(the  eldest)  and  Alexander  governed  with  the  title  of 
king. 

HYRCA'NUS,  Joannes  (or  John)  II.,  Jewish  high- 
priest,  prince  of  the  Asmonean  family:  (ruled  B.  c.  78- 
40) ;  d.  b.  c.  30;  son  of  Alexander  Janngeus  by  his  wife 
Alexandra,  and  grandson  of  John  Hyrcanus  I.  He  was  a 
feeble  prince.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (b.  c.  78)  he 
was  appointed  high-priest  by  his  mother  Alexandra,  who 
ruled  Judea  herself  for  the  next  nine  years.  After  her 
death  (b.  c.  69),  his  younger  brother,  Aristobulus,  braver 
and  more  energetic,  seized  the  government,  and  forced 
Hyrcanus  to  withdraw  into  private  life.  Induced  by  the 
Idumaean,  Antipater,  and  aided  by  Aretas,  King  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  he  endeavored  to  win  back  his  dominions, 
but  was  not  successful  until  Pompey  began  to  favor  his 
cause.  After  years  of  tumultuous  fighting,  Aristobulus 
was  poisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Ptolemy  (b.  c.  49),  and 
Hyrcanus,  who  had  for  some  time  held  the  nominal  dig¬ 
nity  of  high-priest  and  ethnarch,  was  now  deprived  of 
the  latter  of  these  offices,  for  which  he  was  wholly  in¬ 
competent.  Caesar  (b.  c.  47),  on  account  of  the  sendees 
rendered  to  him  by  Anti  pater,  made  the  latter  procurator 
of  Judea,  and  thus  left  in  his  hands  all  the  real  power, 
Hyrcanus  busying  himself  only  with  the  affairs  of  the 
priesthood  and  temple.  Troubles,  however,  were  in  store 
for  him.  Antipater  wras  assassinated,  and  Antigonus, 
son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  help  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodes  I.,  invaded  the  land,  captured  Hyrcanus  by  treach¬ 
ery,  cut  off  his  ears,  and  thus  disqualified  him  for  the 
office  of  high-priest,  and  carried  him  away  to  Seleucia  on 
the  Tigris.  Some  years  later,  Herod,  son  of  his  old 
friend  Antipater,  obtained  supreme  power  in  Judea,  and 
invited  the  aged  Hyrcanus  home  to  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  33. 
He  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  about  three  years  lived 
in  ease  and  comfort;  but  falling  under  suspicion  of  in¬ 
triguing  against  Herod,  was  put  to  death. 

HYRTL,  her'tl,  Joseph:  anatomist:  born  1811,  Eisen- 
stadt,  Hungary.  He  studied  at  Vienna  and  early  acquired 
eminence  as  a  scientific  anatomist,  and  for  the  extreme 
beauty  of  his  anatomical  preparations.  He  became  prof, 
of  anatomy,  Prague,  1837,  and  Vienna,  1845.  While  yet 
a  student,  he  enriched  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Vienna 
with  many  preparations.  He  has  written  many  books  and 
articles  on  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
ear:  of  these  the  two  principal  are  Lehrbuch  der  Anat¬ 
omic  des  Menschen  (1847,  13th  ed.  1875),  and  Handbuch 
der  Topographischen  Anatomie  (1847,  6th  ed.  1871). 
The  former  is  a  text-book  in  all  German  universities,  and 
has  been  translated  into  various  languages.  Hyrtl  formed 
a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy  at  Vienna,  and  be¬ 
came  rector  of  the  univ.  Hiere,  resigning  1874. 
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HYSLOP,  his'lop,  James  Hervey,  American  scholar 
and  educator:  b.  Xenia,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  1854.  He  was 
graduated  from  Wooster  University  (Ohio),  studied  also 
at  Leipsie  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  taught 
successfully  in  Lake  Forest  University,  Smith  College, 
and  Bueknell  University,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
logic  and  ethics  in  Columbia  University.  He  became 
well  known  for  his  connection  with  the  investigations  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  contributed  ex¬ 
tensively  to  its  proceedings.  His  further  work  includes 
articles  in  prominent  periodicals;  an  edition  of  Hume’s 
Ethics  (1893)  with  introduction;  a  text-book  on  The  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Logic  (1892);  one  on  The  Elements  of  Ethics 
(1895);  Democracy:  A  Study  of  Government  (1899); 
Logic  and  Argument  (1899);  and  A  Syllabus  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  (1899). 

HYSON,  n.  hi' sun  [Chinese,  hi-tshun ,  first  crop]:  a 
fine  sort  of  green  tea. 

HYSSOP,  n.  his' sup  [L.  hyssopus;  Gr.  hussopos ],  ( Hys - 
sopus ):  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Labiates,  distin¬ 
guished  by  four  straight  diverging  stamens,  and  a  calyx 
with  15  ribs.  The  known  species  are  few.  The  Common 
hyssop  (H.  officinalis)  is  a  native  of  s.  Europe  and  the 
East.  It  is  found  on  the  Alps  of  Austria.  It  is  a  half- 
shrubby  plant,  about  1|  ft.  high,  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems  quadrangular,  the  leaves  evergreen  and  lanceolate, 
the  flowers  in  one-sided  whorled  racemes.  The  flowers 
are  generally  of  a  very  beautiful  blue.  It  has  an  agree¬ 
able  aromatic  odor.  It  has  long  been  in  cultivation  for 
its  leaves  and  young  shoots,  which  are  sometimes  used  for 
culinary  purposes  as  a  seasoning,  but  more  generally 
dried  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative.  A  syrup  made 
with  them  is  a  popular  remedy  for  colds.  The  virtues  of 
hyssop  depend  on  a  volatile  soil. — It  is  very  doubtful 
what  plant  is  the  hyssop  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  some  species  of  Phytolacca  (q.  v.),  as  P. 
acinosa,  native  of  the  Himalaya;  but  of  late  arguments 
have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  common  Caper 
(q.  v.);  and  more  recently,  for  a  plant  allied  to  the 
Wild  Thyme.  Hedge  Hyssop  is  Gratiola  officinalis  (see 
Gratiola). 

HYSTERANTHOUS,  a.  his' ter-dn' thus  [Gr.  husteros , 
after;  anthos,  a  flower]:  in  bot.,  applied  to  plants  whose 
leaves  expand  after  the  flowers  have  opened. 

HYSTERECTOMY:  removal,  by  operation,  of  the 
uterus. 

HYSTERESIS:  the  energy  loss  which  takes  place  in 
iron  when  electrically  magnetized  from  one  degree  of 
magnetization  (or  zero)  to  a  higher  degree  and  then  de¬ 
magnetized  again  down  to  the  magnetic  condition  which 
first  existed.  (See  Magnetism.) 

HYSTERIA,  his-te'ri-a:  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous 
system  in  which  the  clinical  manifestations  present  a 
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wonderful  variety  of  symptoms  closely  simulating  some 
forms  of  organic  disease.  There  is  often  increased  phys¬ 
ical  irritability;  the  condition  is  frequently  manifested 
by  neuralgic  pains,  hyperaesthesias,  hallucinations,  and 
convulsive  and  paralytic  phenomena.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  brain  affection — a  mild  insanity. 

Among  the  causes  of  hysteria  heredity  plays  a  most 
important  part.  There  may  be  direct  transmission  of  the 
hysterical  temperament  from  parent  to  child,  or  other 
nervous  manifestations  in  the  family  and  its  branches, 
such  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  insanity,  etc.  It  oc¬ 
curs  more  frequently  in  women,  but  it  is  much  more 
common  in  men  than  is  ordinarily  believed;  it  occurs  in 
boys  and  girls  at  a  tender  age  or  about  the  time  of 
puberty.  Briquet  found  that  one-eighth  of  his  cases 
were  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Anything 
which  lowers  the  general  tone  of  the  nervous  system  may 
give  rise  to  it  in  predisposed  persons.  Heemorrhages,  se¬ 
vere  illness,  poor  food,  anaemia,  overwork  in  uncongenial 
occupations,  anxiety,  fright,  jealousy,  disappointments 
make  a  profound  impression;  so  does  an  education  which 
fosters  and  stimulates  inherited  instability.  The  en¬ 
forced  social  restrictions  of  women,  which  they  often 
inflict  upon  their  young  children,  with  lack  of  proper 
exercise  for  physical  development  and  an  artificial  and 
premature  education  and  habits  heighten  this  predisposi¬ 
tion.  Accidents  are  a  frequent  cause  of  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  hysteria,  as  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Charcot.  The  disease  may,  at  times,  occur  in  young 
girls  who  have  witnessed  attacks  in  others. 

To  understand  the  symptoms  of  hysteria,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  classes  of  phenomena. 
These  have  been  termed  the  mental  stigmata  and  the 
mental  accidents .  The  stigmata  are  anaesthesias  (loss  of 
sensation),  amnesias  (forgetfulness),  abulias  (loss  of 
will  power),  motor  disturbances,  and  modifications  of 
character.  These  are  the  cardinal  symptom-groups  that 
characterize  the  mental  state  of  the  hysteric.  Any  or  all 
of  the  mental  accidents  may  likewise  be  noted — sug¬ 
gestibility  and  subconscious  acting,  fixed  ideas,  ecstasy, 
automatism,  convulsive  movements,  sleep-walking,  de¬ 
liriums,  etc.  The  occurrence  of  these  constitutes  im¬ 
portant  corroborative  evidences  of  hysteria  and  while  not 
found  in  all  hysterics,  they  may  be  very  common  symp¬ 
toms. 

Hysterical  persons  often  complain  of  some  of  the 
symptoms  found  in  neurasthenia — neuralgic  pains  in 
various  parts  and  hypenesthetic  areas  about  the  abdo¬ 
men,  chest,  or  back,  frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ovary,  mammary  gland,  etc.  There  may  be  anaes¬ 
thetic  patches  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  there  may 
be  complete  loss  of  sensation  on  one  side  associated  with 
anaesthesia  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  special  senses 
on  that  side  are  involved — sight,  taste,  and  hearing. 
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There  may  be  irritations  of  the  bladder  and  urethra; 
pain  in  the  joints,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  joint  dis¬ 
ease. 

In  some  cases  the  senses  are  exceedingly  acute.  Per¬ 
sons  notice  odors  imperceptible  to  others;  are  often 
made  sick  by  odors  which  do  not  affect  normal  individ¬ 
uals;  may  have  a  liking  for  odors  and  substances  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  others.  Perverted  sense  is  shown  in  an  ab¬ 
normal  taste,  in  eating  soap,  slate-pencils,  etc.  Hysterical 
manifestations  in  some  are  simply  emotional  exaggera¬ 
tions;  they  laugh  and  cry  without  cause.  In  serious  at¬ 
tacks  there  are  likely  to  be  various  hysterical  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Occasionally  tactile  sensibility  is  disturbed,  and 
the  muscular  sense  may  be  abolished.  The  anaesthesia 
may  affect  the  mucous  membranes  of  mouth,  pharynx  and 
nose,  abolishing  the  reflexes  of  the  parts.  The  secretions 
may  be  diminished  or  arrested. 

Spasmodic  convulsions  and  paralytic  phenomena  may 
occur.  The  spasmodic  attack  may  be  rhythmic;  may 
simulate  the  trembling  of  organic  disease;  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  member  or  involve  the  entire  half  of  the 
body;  may  be  coarse,  as  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  or  a 
fine  tremor,  as  in  paralysis  agitans,  or  the  tremor  may 
simulate  the  trembling  of  organic  brain  disease.  It  may 
occur  in  any  muscle  or  group  of  muscles;  may  manifest 
itself  as  contracture,  which  may  be  intermittent  or  may 
last  continuously  for  months  or  years.  Contracture  may 
be  confined  to  the  strong  muscle  of  the  jaw  and  other 
muscles  in  their  neighborhood,  causing  trismus.  Spasms 
of  the  glottis  may  take  place,  giving  rise  to  severe  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  breathing;  or  of  the  pharynx,  causing  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  Globus  hystericus  is  a  constant  symp¬ 
tom,  but  is  not  as  frequent  as  it  is  often  thought  to  be. 
Persistent  and  severe  vomiting  often  occurs,  but  the 
nutrition  rarely  suffers  materially  from  these  attacks. 
Retention  of  urine  is  frequent,  owing  to  spasm  of  the 
sphincter,  and  the  catheter  may  have  to  be  used  for 

months.  . 

Paralysis  occurs  in  these  cases;  it  is  variable  m  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  may  come  on  suddenly  after  a  convulsive 
attack  or  without  it;  it  may  be  flaccid  or  associated  with 
contracture;  it  may  come  on  slowly;  it  may  be  confined 
to  one  limb  or  be  hemiplegic  in  type. 

Hysterics  are  easily  affected  by  pleasurable  or  painful 
impressions,  and  there  is  often  a  morbid  craving  for 
sympathy  and  attention.  They  may  show  moral  perver¬ 
sion;  may  lie,  steal,  quarrel  with  and  intrigue  against 
their  own  family;  may  form  and  change  attachments 
and  dislikes  without  obvious  reason;  may  manifest  aver¬ 
sions,  as  to  frogs,  spiders,  mice,  cats,  etc.;  may  deceive 
for  deception’s  sake  or  to  excite  wonder.  Some  are  pain¬ 
fully  depressed;  they  have  forebodings,  or  are  compelled 
to  do  certain  acts.  Here  the  hysterical  insanities  are 


HYSTERICS— HYSTERON-PROTERON. 
approached  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  imperative  concep¬ 
tions  and  neurasthenias  on  the  other. 

Hystero-epileptic  attacks  in  their  greatest  severity  are 
often  preceded  by  general  discomfort,  or  by  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  vision  and  hearing.  Usually  sudden,  they  may 
be  preceded  by  an  ‘aura,’  globus  hystericus,  singing  in 
the  ear,  etc.  Breathing  is  spasmodic;  consciousness  is 
obscured;  the  convulsion  may  be  similar  to  those  of  mild 
epilepsy.  In  some  cases  the  body  is  thrown  into  all  sorts 
of  contortions.  An  extreme  opisthotonos  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  the  body  being  bent  backward,  resting  on  the  head 
and  heels.  Gestures  and  noises  are  made.  Sometimes 
religious  ideas  have  an  influence  over  the  attitudes  as¬ 
sumed;  at  other  times,  ideas  of  demoniacal  possession. 

From  milder  forms,  recovery  is  the  rule.  In  graver 
cases,  and  when  there  is  a  strong  neuropathic  tendency, 
the  persons  will  probably  pass  from  one  hysterical  mani¬ 
festation  to  another.  .  , 

Treatment. — In  cases  where  there  is  deterioration  of 
the  physical  health,  tonics  and  nutritious  diet  should,  be 
given.  Hydrotherapy  improves  nutrition  and  also  'the 
mental  state.  Many  drugs  have  been  recommended,  but 
they  are  all  uncertain  in  their  action,  at  one  time  giving 
a  result,  and  failing  at  another.  Convulsive  attacks  may 
at  times  be  stopped  by  the  cold  douche  to  the  spine.  Iso¬ 
lation  from  the  family  circle  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  discover  the  psychic  shock  which  has  produced 
the  attack.  Only  the  patient  may  have  knowledge  of 
this,  and  he  will  not  often  reveal  it.  There  is  no  disease 
the  ’treatment  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  describe. 
Suggestion-therapy  gives  by  far  the  best  results,  but  the 
great  difficulty  is  that  good  results  are  rarely  permanent. 

Bibliography. — Charcot,  Legons  sur  les  Maladies  du 
Systdme  Nerveaux  (tome  3);  Jolly,  Hysteria;  Ziemssen, 
Cyclopedia  of  Medicine;  Seguin,  Hysterical  Symptoms  in 
Organic  Disease;  Janet,  Mental  State  of  Hystericals 
(1902). 

HYSTERICS,  n.  plu.  his-ter'iTcs  [OF.  hysterique— 
from  Gr.  huster'ikos,  caused  by  the  womb — from  7ms- 
terd,  the  womb]:  nervous  disturbance  or  affection  pecu¬ 
liar  to  women,  called  also  Hyste'ria,  n.  - te’ri-a  (q.v.). 
Hyster'ic,  a,  -ter'ilc,  or  Hysterical,  a.  -i-lcdl,  affected 
with,  or  liable  to,  hysterics.  Hysterotomy,  n.  his-ter- 
ot'o-mi  [Gr.  tome ,  a  cutting ]:  surgical  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  an  unborn  infant  out  of  the  womb:  see  Cesarian 
Operation. 

HYSTERON-PROTERON,  n.  his-ter-on-prot'er-on  [Gr. 
husteron ,  last;  proteron,  before  others]:  in  rhet.,  figure 
of  speech  in  which  that  word  which  should  properly  come 
last  is  placed  first,  as  valet  atque  vivit,  he  is  well  and 
lives;  an  inversion  of  the  natural  or  logical  order;  as 
placing  the  conclusion  before  the  premises,  etc. 


HYSTEROPHYTA— HYVERNAT. 

HYSTEROPHYTA,  n.  plu.  his'ter-of'i-ta,  or  Hyster- 
ophytes,  n.  plu.  his-ter' o-fltz  [Gr.  hustera,  the  womb; 
phuton,  a  plant J:  another  name  for  the  order  Fungi; 
plants  living  upon  dead  or  living  organic  matter,  as  the 
Fungi. 

HYSTRICUXE,  n.  Jm-tris'i-de  [L.  hystrix;  Gr.  7ms- 
trix ,  a  hedgehog]:  a  family  of  Rodentia  having  the  body 
covered  by  quills,  or  long  spines  mixed  with  bristly  hairs; 
the  typical  genus  of  the  family  is  Hystrix:  see 
Porcupine. 

HYSTRIX.  See  Porcupine. 

HYTU'.  See  Itu. 

HYYERNAT,  he'ver-nat ,  Eugene  Xavier  Louis 
Henry,  d.d.:  American  scholar;  b.  St.  Julien-en-Jarret, 
Loire,  France,  1858,  June  30.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  France  at  Lyons  in  1876,  studied 
divinity  at  the  St.  Sulpice  Seminary,  Issy,  in  1877-9,  at 
Paris  in  1879-82,  was  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  Prop¬ 
aganda  at  Rome  in  1885-9,  and  taught  in  the  Roman 
Seminary  in  1885-8.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  archaeology  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His  writ¬ 
ings  include:  Les  Actes  des  Martyrs  de  VEgypte  (Vol. 
I.  1886);  Album  de  Paleographie  Copte  (1888);  and  Du 
Caucase  an  Golfe  Persique  (with  Muller*Simonis  1892). 


I 

I,  pron.  I  [Ger.  ich ;  Teel,  eg;  L.  and  Gr.  ego,  I]:  the 
person  who  is  speaking;  one’s  self. 

I,  or  i,  i:  ninth  letter  in  the  alphabets  of  w.  Europe, 
third  of  the  English  vowels;  called  by  the  Greeks  Iota, 
after  its  Shemitic  name  (Heb.  Yodli  or  Jod),  which  sig¬ 
nifies  ‘hand.’  The  oldest  forms  of  the  letter,  denoting 
the  palatal  semi- vowel  y  (-Heb.  Yodh),  as  seen  in  the 
Phoenician  and  Samaritan,  have’ a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
hand  with  three  fingers,  but  by  gradual  simplification, 
the  character  came  to  be  the  smallest  in  the  alphabet, 
and  ‘iota’  or  ‘jot’  is  a  synonym  for  a  trifle.  The  original 
sound  of  the  letter,  and  that  which  is  considered  its 
proper  sound  in  all  languages  except  English,  is  that 
given  to  Eng.  e  in  me;  with  this  power,  it  forms  one  of 
the  fundamental  vowels  i,  a,  u  (see  A;  also  Letters 
and  Articulate  Sounds).  What  is  called  the  long  sound 
of  i  in  Eng.  is  really  the  diphthong  ai  rapidly  pro¬ 
nounced.  For  the  power  that  the  vowel  i,  followed  by 
another  vowel,  has  of  turning  the  preceding  consonant 
into  a  sibilant,  see  the  letter  C;  further  instances  are 
seen  in  such  French  words  as  rage,  singe,  from  Lat. 
rabies,  simia.  In  Lat.,  there  was  but  one  character  for 
the  vowel  i  and  the  semi-vowel  now  denoted  by  the  char¬ 
acter  j;  and  in  English  the  two  letters  were  formerly 
treated  as  the  same  letter,  and  appeared  as  such  till  re¬ 
cently  in  all  English  dictionaries.  J.  is  now  reckoned  a 
consonant  and  treated  as  such.  See  J. 

IABADIUS,  i-a-bd'di-us :  immense  fertile  island  of  the 
E.  Indies,  rich  in  gold;  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  near 
Malacca;  prob.  the  island  now  called  Java. 

IAGO,  n.  e-d'gd  or  yd' go:  in  Shakespeare,  an  ensign  of 
Othello  the  Moor,  who,  hating  his  master  from  jealousy 
and  frustrated  hopes  of  advancement,  stimulated  the 
Moor  to  such  jealousy  that  he  slew  his  bride  Desdemona. 

IAMBLIC'HUS,  i-dm'bli-kus  or  e-am'ble-kus :  Syrian 
freedman,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  of  M.  Aurelius  (117-169).  He  was  in¬ 
structed  by  a  Babylonian  in  the  language,  manners,  and 
literature  of  Babylon,  and  wrote  the  Babylonica,  or 
Loves  of  Rhodanes  and  Sinonis,  in  16  or  39  books,  which 
has  been .  preserved  by  Photius,  c.  xciv.,  and  Leo  Alla- 
tius.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  novels  of  antiquity  which 
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has  reached  the  present  day,  but  has  not  merit  of  style 
or  plot. 

IAM'BLICHUS:  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  about  310:  b.  Chalcis,  in  Ccele-Syria,  d.  prob. 
before  333;  of  an  illustrious  and  wealthy  family.  He 
was  pupil  of  Anatolius  and  Porphyry;  and  he  belonged 
to  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Plotinus,  whose  doctrines 
he  extended.  Little  is  known  of  his  life;  but  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  numerous  school,  who  listened  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  respect,  and  who  thought  that  he  wras  inspired, 
had  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  could  divine  and  per¬ 
form  miracles.  This,  with  the  learned  philosophic  haze 
which  he  threw  around  the  popular  superstitions,  brought, 
him  immense  veneration;  though  he  himself  did  not 
claim  miraculous  power.  His  doctrines  were  a  syncretic 
mixture  of  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  ideas,  mixed  with 
superstition  and  magic,  and  the  supposed  manifestation 
of  God  by  ectasies  and  a  communication  with  the  spiri¬ 
tual  world  by  ceremonies.  One  of  his  great  works,  On 
the  Choice  of  Pythagoras  (Pen  Aireseos  Pythagorou), 
consisted  of  10  books,  of  which  there  remained  the  1st, 
A  Life  of  Pythagoras,  filled  with  prodigies,  and  evidently 
written  against  Christianity.  2d,  An  Exhortation  to 
Philosophy  ( Protreptikoi  Logoi  eis  Philo sophian) ,  an 
ill-arranged  introduction  to  Plato.  3d,  On  the  Common 
Knowledge  of  Mathematics  (Peri  Koines  Mathematikes 
Epistemes) ,  full  of  fragments  of  Pythagorus,  Philolaus, 
and  Archytus.  4th,  On  the  Arithmetical  Introduction  of 
Nicomachus.  The  5th  and  6th  books  are  lost.  The  7th, 
The  Theology  of  Arithmetic  ( Ta  Theologoumena  tes 
Arithmetikes) ;  the  8th,  the  History  of  Music;  the  9th, 
Geometry;  the  10th,  On  the  Study  of  Heavenly  Bodies. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  Soul,  commentaries  on  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  another  on  the  complete  Chaldeean  Philoso¬ 
phy,  another  on  Beginnings,  and  one  on  Sacred  Images, 
in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  god3  resided  in  their 
statues.  His  celebrated  work  on  the  Mysteries  ( Peri 
Musterion )  is  disputed;  it  is  drawn  up  as  the  answer  of 
Abammon,  a  priest,  to  a  letter  addressed  to  his  pupil, 
Anebo,  by  Porphyry.  It  contains  many  Egyptian  doc¬ 
trines,  and  esoterical  explanations  derived  from  the  Her¬ 
metic  Books,  the  writings  of  Bitys  and  others,  mixed  with 
Pythagorean  and  Neo-Platonic  ideas.  The  style  of  Iam- 
blichus  is  not  careful,  and  is  inferior  to  Porphyry.  Iam¬ 
blichus  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Alexandria.  See 
Eudocia,  Yioletum,  p.  244;  Eunapius,  Vit.  Philosoph., 
p.  20;  Hebensbreit,  Be  Iamblicho  (Leip  1744);  Brucker, 
Uist.  Crit.  Phil.,  II.  260.  Iamblichus,  a  Gale,  fo.  (Ox. 
1678). 

Several  other  writers  of  this  name  are  known:  e.g. 
Iamblichus,  younger  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school,  b.  at  Apamea,  supposed  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
praised  by  Libanius  to  Julian  the  Apostate. 

IAMBUS,  n.  i-dm'bus  [L.  iambus;  Gr.  iambos ]:  a 
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poetic  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  short,  the  second 
long  or  accented:  Adj.  pertaining  to  Iam'bics,  n.  plu. 
•biles,  a  piece  of  poetry  consisting  of  short  and  long 
syllables  alternately.  Iam'bically,  ad.  -Ml-li.  Iambic 
verse,  in  classic  prosody,  and  sometimes  in  English, 
poetry  having  the  foot  or  metre  called  Iambus.  Archilo¬ 
chus  (q.v.)  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  iambic  verse.  The 
English  language  runs  more  easily  and  naturally  in  this 
metre  than  in  any  other.  See  Metre:  Verse. 

‘The  stag  |  at  eve  |  had  drunk  |  his  fill.’ 

— Lady  of  the  Lake. 

IANTHE,  n.  i-dn'the:  in  myth.,  a  girl  of  Crete  who 
married  Iphis;  one  of  the  Oceanides;  one  of  the 
Nereides. 

IAN'THINA.  See  Janthina. 

IAPETUS,  i-ap'e-tus:  in  Greek  and  Roman  myth.,  the 
father  of  the  human  race;  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra 
(Heaven  and  Earth),  and  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  Similarity  of  name  has  led  some  to 
deem  him  the  same  as  Japheth,  son  of  Noah,  one  of  the 
three  progenitors  of  the  world’s  new  population  after  the 
flood:  this  identification  has  no  evidence.  In  astron. 
Iapetus  is  one  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

IATRALIPTES,  n.  i-a'trd-lip’tez  [L.  idtralip'tes,  an 
ointment  doctor — -from  Gr.  idtros,  a  surgeon;  aleiptes, 
an  anointer — from  aleipho,  I  anoint]:  one  who  professed 
to  cure  diseases  by  anointing  and  friction.  Ia'tralip'tic, 
a.  -lip  tile,  having  the  property  of  curing  by  anointing 
and  rubbing. 

IATRO-MATHEMATICIAN,  n.  i-d'tro-mdth'e-  md-tish'- 
dn  [Gr.  idtros,  a  physician;  and  mathematician ]:  one  of 
a  school  of  physicians  who  explain  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  the  action  of  remedies  on  mechanical  principles. 

IBARRA,  e-bdr'rd,  or  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  sdn  me- 
ffhel  dd  e-bdr'rd :  town  of  Ecuador,  S.  America,  dept,  of 
Quito,  60  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  Quito.  It  is  on  the  n. 
base  of  the  volcano  of  Imbabura,  is  well  built,  and  has 
manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  Pop.  estimated  about 
10,000. 

IBERIA,  n.  ib-e'ri-d:  the  ancient  name  for  Spain;  the 
country  forming  the  basin  of  the  Ibe'rus,  or  E'bro.  See 
Hispania:  Georgia.  Iberian,  n.  one  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Spain. 

IBE'RIS.  See  Candytuft. 

IBERVILLE,  e-ber-vel' ,  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur  d’: 
1661,  July  16 — 1706,  July  9;  b.  Montreal:  founder  of 
Louisiana.  He  entered  the  French  navy  when  14  years 
old,  served  in  De  Troye’s  overland  expedition  from  Can¬ 
ada  against  the  English  forts  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  captured 
f  ™r®1  Eng,i!*  vf = and  reduced  Fort  Quitchitchonen 
1688-9,  was  a  leader  m  the  Schenectady  expedition  1690 
given  command  of  a  frigate  1692,  captured  Fort  Nelson 


REPRESENTATIVE  IBISES. 


i.  Open-hill  ( Anastomus  lamelligerus) .  2.  Wood  Ibis  ( Tantalus  Ibis). 

3.  Sacred  Ibis  ( Ibis  religiosa ). 


IBEX- IBIS. 

on  Hudson  Bay  1694,  reduced  Fort  Bourbon  1697,  sailed 
into  Mobile  Bay  with  200  settlers  1699,  Jan.  31,  discov¬ 
ered  Pascagoula  river,  and  built  Fort  Biloxi  1699,  as¬ 
cended  the  Mississippi  river  1700,  revisited  La.  1701, 
colonized  Ala.,  was  promoted  capt.  of  a  line  of  battle¬ 
ship  1702,  captured  the  island  of  Nevis  1706,  and  died 
suddenly  in  Havana. 

IBEX,  n.  I'beks  [L.  ibex,  the  ibex]:  wild  goat  of  the 
mountains:  ancient  Bouquetin  (q.v.),  or  Steinbock  of 
the  Alps;  and  now,  according  to  some  zoologists,  a  genus 
of  the  goat  family,  or  sub-genus  of  goat,  having  the 
horns  flat,  and  marked  with  prominent  transverse  knots 
in  front,  whereas  those  of  the  true  goats  are  compressed 
and  keeled  in  front,  and  rounded  behind.  The  species  all 
inhabit  high  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  Ibex  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ibex  of  the 
Pyrenees  differ  a  little  from  the  Ibex  of  the  Alps,  and 
from  one  another,  but  the  differences  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  those  of  varieties  rather  than  of  species. 

The  conventional  Ibex  in  Heraldry  resembles  the  heral¬ 
dic  antelope  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  horns  are 
straight  and  serrated. 

IBICTJI,  or  Ibicuy,  e-be-kwe' :  important  affluent  of  the 
Uruguay  river  (q.v.). 

IBIDEM,  ad.  ib-l'dem:  with  its  contr.  Ibid.,  ib'id  [L. 
Ibidem ]:  in  the  same  place. 

IBIS,  tbls  [Gr.  and  L.]:  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Ardeidce,  or,  according  to  some  ornithologists,  of  Scolo- 
pacidw,  and  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link 
between  them.  The  bill  is  long,  slender,  curved,  thick  at 
the  base,  the  point  rather  obtuse,  the  upper  mandible 
deeply  grooved  throughout  its  length.  The  face,  and  gen¬ 
erally  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even 
the  neck,  are  destitute  of  feathers,  at  least  in  adult  birds. 
The  neck  is  long.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  naked  above 
the  tarsal  joint,  with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front, 
and  one  behind;  the  wings  are  moderately  long;  the  tail 
is  very  short.  The  Sacred  Ibis  or  Egyptian  Ibis  (7. 
religiosa)  is  an  African  bird,  two  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  though  the  body  is  little  larger  than  that  of  a 
common  fowl. — The  Glossy  Ibis  (7.  falcinellus)  is  a 
smaller  species,  also  African,  but  migrating  northward 
into  continental  Europe,  and  occasionally  seen  in  Britain. 
It  is  also  a  N.  American  bird.  Its  habits  resemble  those 
of  the  sacred  ibis.  Its  color  is  black,  varied  with  reddish 
brown,  and  exhibiting  fine  purple  and  green  reflections. 
It  has  no  loose  pendent  feathers.  The  White  Ibis  (7. 
alba),  a  species  with  pure  white  plumage,  abounds  on 
the  coast  of  Florida.  Audubon  saw  multitudes  on  a  low 
islet,  and  counted  47  nests  on  a  single  tree.  The  Scarlet 
Ibis  (7.  ruber)  is  a  tropical  American  species,  remark¬ 
able  for  brilliant  plumage,  which  is  scarlet,  with  a  few 
patches  of  glossy  black.  The  Straw-necked  Ibis  (7.  or 
Geronticus  spinicollis)  is  a  large  Australian  bird  of  fine 
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plumage,  remarkable  for  stiff  naked  yellow  feather-shafts 
on  the  neck  and  throat. 

The  Sacred  Ibis,  one  of  the  birds  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  called  by  them  Hab  or  Hib,  and 
by  the  modern  Egyptians  Abu-Hannes  (i.e.,  Father 
John),  is  a  bird  with  long  beak  and  legs,  and  a  heart- 
shaped  body,  with  black  and  white  plumage.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed,  from  the  color  of  its  feathers,  to  symbolize  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  moon,  its  body  to  represent  the 
heart;  its  legs  described  a  triangle,  and  with  its  beak  it 
performed  a  medical  operation;  from  all  of  which  eso- 
terical  ideas  it  was  the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth  or  Hermes 
(see  Hermes),  who  escaped  in  that  shape  the  pursuit  of 
Typhon,  as  the  hawk  was  the  avatar  of  Ra,  or  Ilorus,  the 
sun.  The  feathers  of  the  Ibis  were  supposed  to  scare, 
and  even  kill,  the  crocodile.  It  appeared  in  Egypt  at  the 
rise,  and  disappeared  at  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  thought,  at  that  time,  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the 
winged  and  other  serpents  which  came  from  Arabia  in 
certain  narrow  passes.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in 
Egypt,  it  was  thought  to  be  self -engendering,  and  to  lay 
eggs  for  a  lunar  month.  According  to  some  the  basilisk 
was  engendered  by  it.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purity, 
and  drank  only  from  the  purest  water,  and  the  most 
strict  of  the  priesthood  drank  only  of  the  pools  where  it 
had  been  seen;  besides  which,  it  was  fabled  to  entertain 
the  most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  self- 
starvation  if  transported  elsewhere.  Its  flesh  was  thought 
to  be  incorruptible  after  death,  and  to  kill  it  was  punish¬ 
able  with  death.  Ibises  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and  un¬ 
molested  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities.  After  death  they 
were  mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  which  so  many 
remains  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  Hermopo- 
lis  Magna,  or  Eshmun,  and  at  Ibiu  or  Ibeum,  14  m.  n.  of 
Eshmun.  They  are  made  up  into  a  conical  shape,  the 
wings  flat,  the  legs  bent  back  to  the  breast,  the  head 
placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the  beak  under  the  tail.  They 
were  prepared  as  other  mummies,  and  wrapped  up  in 
linen  bandages,  which  are  sometimes  plaited  in  patterns 
externally.  At  Thebes,  they  are  found  in  linen  bandages 
only:  at  Hermopolis,  well  preserved  in  wooden  or  stone 
boxes  of  oblong  form,  sometimes  in  form  of  the  bird 
itself,  or  the  god  Thoth;  at  Memphis,  in  conical  sugar- 
loaf-shaped  red  earthenware  jars,  the  tail  downward,  the 
cover  of  convex  form,  cemented  by  Ijme.  There  appear 
to  be  two  sorts  of  embalmed  ibises — a  smaller  one  of 
the  size  of  a  corncrake,  very  black,  and  the  other  black 
and  white — the  Ibis  Numenius  or  Ibis  religiosa.  This  last 
is  usually  found  with  its  eggs,  and  with  its  insect  food, 
the  Pimelia  pilosa,  ATcis  reflexa,  and  portions  of  snakes, 
in  the  stomach.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  Ibis  of  India 
rather  than  that  of  Africa.  By  the  Jews,  it  was  held  to 
be  an  unclean  bird. — Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs, 
v.  7,  217;  Passoloegua,  Catalogue  Raisonne ,  p.  255.,  Petti¬ 
grew,  History  of  Mummies ,  p.  205;  Horapollo,  i.  c.  30, 36. 
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IBN  EZ'RA.  See  Aben-Esra. 

IBN  SI'NA.  See  Avicenna. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  lb-rd-hcm'  pd-shd Viceroy  of 
Egypt:  1789-1848,  Nov.  9  (ruled  1844-48);  b.  Cavalla, 
Roumania;  real  or  adopted  son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  viceroy.  He  gave  the  first  proofs  of  his 
gallantry  and  generalship  1819,  in  quelling  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Wahabis.  He  afterward  subdued  Sennaar  and 
Darfur.  He  invaded  the  Morea  at  the  head  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  1825,  with  the  view  of  reducing  it  under  the 
power  of  Mohammed  Ali;  but  the  intervention  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  compelled  him  to 
abandon  this  enterprise  1828.  Mohammed  Ali  having  con¬ 
ceived  the  design  of  adding  Syria  to  his  dominions,  Ibra¬ 
him  crossed  the  Egyptian  border  with  an  army,  1831, 
Oct.,  took  Acre  by  storm,  and  quickly  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  A  peace  was  concluded 
1833,  May  4,  the  Turks  not  only  giving  up  Syria,  but 
also  transferring  Adana  to  Ibrahim  personally,  on  a  kind 
of  lease.  When  war  broke  out  again  between  Mohammed 
Ali  and  the  sultan,  1839,  Ibrahim  was  again  successful, 
totally  routing  the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Nisib, 
June  24.  The  interference  of  the  great  powers  eventually 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  and 
to  return  to  Egypt.  During  his  passage  through  the 
desert,  he  suffered  terrible  hardships  and  losses,  and  the 
attempt  to  elevate  Egypt  to  independence  came  to  an 
end.  In  1844,  this  great  commander  was  called  to  be 
viceroy;  and  in  1848,  when  his  aged  father  had  sunk  into 
absolute  dotage,  Ibrahim  went  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  installed  by  the  Porte  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt;  but  in 
a  few  months  he  died  at  Cairo.  He  was  succeeded,  not 
by  any  of  his  own  children,  but  by  Abbas  Pasha,  favorite 
grandson  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

IBRAIL',  or  Ibrai'la,  or  Brai'la,  or  Brailow'.  See 
Brahilov. 

IBSEN,  HENRIK,  hen'rik  lb' sen:  Norwegian  novelist 
and  dramatist:  b.  Skien,  Norway,  1828,  March  20,  d.  1906, 
May  22,  of  mixed  Scottish  and  German  descent.  At  16 
he  became  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  at  Grimstad,  a 
small  village  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  Norway,  and  here  were 
composed  his  first  works,  Edsten,  a  poem,  and  Catilina, 
a  play  published  in  1850  over  the  signature  of  Brynjolf 
Bjanne.  After  a  few  months  at  the  University  of  Chris¬ 
tiania  in  1850,  where  he  wrote  The  Warrior’s  Mound, 
played  at  the  Christiania  Theatre  that  year,  he  became 
manager  of  the  new  National  Theatre  at  Bergen  and 
turned  his  attention  directly  to  dramatic  composition. 
In  1856  his  Banquet  at  Solhaug,  a  Norwegian  historical 
drama,  was  produced  here,  and  from  1857  to  1862  he  was 
manager  of  the  Norwegian  Theatre  at  Christiania.  To 
this  period  belong  his  historical  plays,  Lady  Inger  of 
bstraat  (1857);  and  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland  (1858); 
The  Comedy  of  Love  (1862),  and  several  poems.  His 
greatest  historical  drama,  The  Pretenders ,  appeared  in 
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1864,  and,  indignant  at  the  political  position  of  Norway 
at  the  time,  Ibsen  then  left  Norway  to  be  absent  (save 
for  short  visits)  for,  as  it  proved,  27  years,  living  for  a 
time  in  Germany  and  then  in  Trieste  and  Rome.  His 
noble  dramatic  poem,  Brand,  was  first  published  in  1866, 
and  the  Storthing  thereupon  voted  him  the  ‘poet’s  salary/ 
In  1867  appeared  the  famous  dramatic  poem,  Peer  Gynt, 
followed  by  a  political  comedy,  The  League  of  Youth 
(1869) ;  and  the  play,  Emperor  and  Galilean,  his  longest 
work  (1873).  In  1864  he  returned  to  Norway  for  a  short 
visit  and  was  everywhere  enthusiastically  welcomed.  His 
subsequent  "works  include  the  social  dramas  which  are  the 
basis  of  his  fame:  The  Pillars  of  Society  (1877);  A 
Doll’s  Bouse  (1879);  Ghosts  (1881);  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  (1882);  The  Wild  Duck  (1884);  Bosmersholm 
(1866);  The  Lady  From  the  Sea  (1888);  Hedda  Gdbler 
(1890);  Master  Builder  Solness  (1892);  Little  Eyolf 
(1894);  John  Gabriel  Borkman  (1896);  When  We  Dead 
Awaken  (1900);  Digte  (poems)  appeared  in  1871.  By 
Ibsen’s  countrymen  the  poems  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  are 
considered  his  greatest  works,  both  being  intensely  na¬ 
tional,  but  nevertheless  of  universal  application.  Brand, 
the  hero  of  the  first,  represents  a  protest  against  com¬ 
promise,  while  Peer  Gynt,  sometimes  styled  ‘the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Faust,’  is  an  analysis  of  the  human  soul.  The 
modern  life  dramas  are  the  works  by  which  Ibsen  is 
best  known  to  the  world  at  large.  The  setting  only  is 
Norwegian,  the  lesson  they  convey  is  of  world-wide  ex¬ 
tension.  The  Pillars  of  Society  is  an  attack  upon  hypoc¬ 
risy  as  exemplified  in  the  principal  personages  in  a  small 
town,  while  A  Doll’s  House,  -which  has  had  a  wide  popu¬ 
larity  in  America,  is  concerned  with  the  failure  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Ghosts  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  and  awe¬ 
some  of  all  of  Ibsen’s  works,  its  theme  being  the 
consequences  of  hereditary  vices.  The  Wild  Duck  and 
Bosmersholm  are  gloomy,  despairing  dramas;  Hedda 
Gabler  presents  in  the  character  of  Hedda  a  woman  of 
the  undomestic,  selfish  type,  while  the  fearful  price  of 
success  forms  the  motive  of  Master  Builder  Solness.  The 
theme  of  A  Doll’s  House  is  in  effect  that  of  Little  Eyolf, 
but  in  the  latter,  Ibsen,  who  has  hitherto  seemed  pessi¬ 
mistically  to  foretell  the  dissolution  of  modern  society, 
now  admits  a  hope  of  its  regeneration.  Over  Ibsen’s 
works  a  vast  amount  of  controversy  has  arisen,  and  he 
has  been  fiercely  assailed  as  cynical  and  even  immoral, 
and  as  zealously  defended.  The  truth  of  the  matter  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  he  is  par  excellence,  the  poet  of  protest 
against  social  sophistry,  and  that  he  unerringly  indicates 
the  danger  spots  in  modern  life.  There  is  nothing  con¬ 
ventional  in  the  construction  or  motive  of  his  plays. 
More  than  once  the  climax  of  the  play  is  represented  as 
occurring  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  drama,  which  is 
concerned  only  with  the  consequences.  Ibsen  has  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  literature  of  his  century, 


1.  Iceberg  off  Silt  Cave,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  appearing  like  a  yacht  under 

full  sail. 

2.  Iceberg  composed  partly  of  soft  ice,  which  rapidly  melts  on  its  journey  south¬ 

ward. 
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and  his  fame  is  not  likely  to  decrease.  Consult:  Brandes, 
Eenrilc  Ibsen ,  in  Eminent  Authors  of  the  19th  Century 
(1866);  Jaeger,  Henrik  Ibsen:  a  Critical.  Biography 
(1890);  Wicksteed,  Four  Lectures  on  Henrik  Ibsen 
(1892);  Shaw,  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  (1893); 
Boyesen,  A  Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Henrik  Ibsen 
(1S94). 

ICACINA,  n.  t-kas-i'na  [Sp.  icaco,  Chrysobalanus 
icaca,  which  Icacina  resemblesj:  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Icacinacece ,  a  tribe  of  Olacacece  sometimes  elevated 
into  a  distinct  order;  found  in  the  E.  Indies,  Africa,  and 
S.  America. 

ICARIAN,  a.  %-kd'rl-dn  [Gr.  Ikarios;  L.  Icdrius,  of 
or  pertaining  to  Icarus ,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who,  at¬ 
tempting  to  fly  with  artificial  wings  too  near  the  sun, 
the  wax  that  cemented  them  was  melted,  and  tie  fell  into 
the  sea]:  adventurous;  soaring  too  high  for  safety.  See 
Daedalus. 

ICE,  n.  is  [Icel.  is;  Ger.  eis;  Dut.  ijs,  ice]:  frozen 
water;  water  in  a  solid  state;  a  sweetmeat  congealed  by 
ice  or  a  freezing  mixture:  V.  to  chill;  to  cover  with  ice; 
to  cover  with  a  concretion  of  sugar.  Ic'ing,  imp.:  N.  the 
act  of  covering  with  ice;  the  giving  the  appearance  of 
ice  to  anything;  the  fine  preparation  of  white  sugar 
employed  to  adorn  cakes,  etc.  Iced,  pp.  is.t:  Adj.  chilled 
with  ice;  frosted  with  sugar.  Icicle,  n.  is'i-kl  [AS.  ises 
gicel;  Low  Ger.  ishekel;  Dut.  ijs-kegel,  an  icicle — the 
latter  element  being  the  Icel.  jokull,' a  mass  of  ice]:  a 
pendant  or  conical  mass  of  ice  hanging  from  the  eaves 
of  a  house,  etc.  Icy,  a.  is'i,  full  of  ice;  consisting  of 
ice;  having  the  nature  of  ice;  very  cold;  frigid;  without 
affection.  Xc'iness,  n.  4-nes,  state  of  being  very  cold. 
To  break  the  ice,  to  begin  a  subject  or  topic;  to  remove 
the  first  obstructions  or  difficulties.  Ice'berg,  n.  - berg 
[Ger.  eis,  ice:  Sw.  or  Ger.  berg,  a  mountain ]:  mountain¬ 
ous  mass  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea;  such  masses  when 
flat  are  called  field-ice,  when  smaller,  floes  (see  Ice). 
Ice-blink  [Dan.  iis-blink;  Sw.  isblink]:  a  distant  bright 
appearance  arising  from  the  reflection  of  light  from  ice, 
seen  before  the  ice  itself;  a  field  of  ice  extending  far 
into  the  interior  of  Greenland,  so  named  from  its  shining 
appearance.  Ice-bound,  totally  surrounded  with  ice,  so 
as  to  hinder  access  or  advance.  Ice-cream,  cream  flavored 
and  congealed,  corrupted  from  Iced-cream.  Ice-field, 
a  very  great  extent  of  ice  in  the  arctic  seas.  Ice-floe, 
a  mass  of  floating  ice.  Ice-house,  a  place  for  storing 
and  preserving  ice  for  use.  Ice-pack,  broken  and  drift¬ 
ing  ice  again  united  into  an  irregular  mass.  Ice-plow, 
a  plow  for  making  grooves  on  ice  and  breaking  it  up. 
Ice-spar,  a  transparent  variety  of  orthoelase  or  com¬ 
mon  prismatic  feldspar.  Ice-foot,  n.  -fut,  the  narrow 
fringe  of  ice  which  forms  every  winter  along  boreal 
shores,  rising  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet  above  sea-level, 
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ami  stretching  in  breadth  from  120  to  130  feet.  Ice- 
brook  temper,  in  Spain,  the  temper  given  to  a  sword 
by  plunging  it  when  it  is  hot  into  icy-cold  water. 

ICE:  water  in  the  solid  crystalline  form.  It  is  spe¬ 
cifically  lighter  than  water  which  is  just  about  to  freeze, 
and  therefore  floats  in  it.  Water,  in  becoming  solid, 
expands  about  ^  of  its  volume  or  bulk.  The  formation  of 
ice  takes  place  generally  at  the  surface  of  water.  This 
is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  that  when  water  has  cooled 
down  to  within  7°. 4  of  'freezing,  it  ceases  to  contract,  as 
before,  with  increase  of  cold,  and  begins  to  expand  until 
it  freezes;  which  causes  the  coldest  portions  of  the  water 
to  be  always  floating  on  the  surface.  In  some  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  not  fully  explained,  ice  forms  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers,  and  is  called  ground-ice. 

Water  in  ordinary  cases  freezes  at  the  degree  of  heat 
marked  32°  on  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  0°  on  tne 
Centigrade  and  Reaumur’s;  but  if  kept  perfectly  still,  it 
may  be  cooled  to  nearly  22°  F.  below  freezing,  and  still 
remain  liquid.  The  least  shake,  however,  or  the  throwing 
in  a  solid  body,  makes  a  portion  of  it  freeze  instantly, 
and  its  temperature  rises  immediately  to  32°.  Sea-water, 
and  salt  water  in  general,  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  pure  water;  in  doing  which,  part1  of  the  salt  sepa¬ 
rates,  and  the  ice,  when  melted,  gives  water  that  is 
fresher  than  the  original.  The  color  of  pure  ice  is  deep 
blue,  discernible,  however,  only  when  it  is  in  large 
masses:  it  is  best  seen  in  the  clefts  of  a  glacier  or  an 
iceberg. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles,  and  on  mountains  of 
a  certain  height  in  all  latitudes,  there  are  immense 
masses  of  permanent  ice;  and  even  in  some  districts  of 
Siberia,  where  a  kind  of  culture  is  practicable  in  sum¬ 
mer,  there  are  found  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  strata  of  ice  mingled  with  sand.  In 
sinking  a  well  at  Yakutsk,  the  soil  was  found  frozen 
hard  to  the  depth  of  382  ft.,  and  consisting  in  some  parts 
entirely  of  ice.  These  permanent  masses  of  ice  must  be 
classed  with  rocks  and  mountains,  as  among  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  globe.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone  there  is  no  ice,  and  in  the  temperate  zones 
it  is  a  passing  phenomenon.  From  the  polar  ice-fields 
and  glaciers  which  are  always  protruding  themselves  into 
the  sea,  great  floating  masses  become  detached,  and  form 
icebergs,  floes,  and  drift-ice.  These  bergs  or  mountains 
of  ice  are  sometimes  more  than  250  ft.  above  sea-level. 
They  present  the  appearance  of  dazzling  white  chalk- 
cliffs  of  most  fantastic  shapes.  Fresh  fractures  have  a 
green  or  blue  color.  From  the  specific  gravity,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  volume  of  an  iceberg  below  the  water  is 
eight  times  that  of  the  protruding  part.  Icebergs,  and 
floes  or  ice-fields,  are  often  laden  with  pieces  of  rock  and 
masses  of  stones  and  detritus,  which  they  have  brought 
with  them  from  the  coasts  where  they  wero  formed,  and 
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which  they  sometimes  transport  far  toward  the  equator. 
These  floating  mountainous  islands  of  ice  are  dangerous 
to  navigation. 

The  hardness  and  strength  of  ice  increase  with  the 
degree  of  cold.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740,  a  house 
was  built  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg  50  ft. 
long,  16  wide,  and  20  high,  and  the  walls  supported  the 
roof,  also  of  ice,  without  the  least  injury.  Before  it  stood 
two  ice-mortars  and  six  ice-cannon,  made  on  the  turning- 
lathe,  with  carriages  and  wheels  also  of  ice.  The  cannon 
were  of  the  calibre  of  6-pounders,  but  they  were  loaded 
with  only  £  lb.  of  powder,  and  with  hemp-balls — on  one 
occasion  with  iron.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  was  only 
four  inches,  and  yet  it  resisted  the  explosion.  In  recent 
years,  ice-structures  in  the  semblance  of  palaces,  of  great 
size  and  beautiful  with  a  variety  of  color,  have  been 
reared  in  several  places,  notably  in  Montreal. 

About  24  years  ago,  Faraday  called  attention  to  a  re¬ 
markable  property  of  ice,  since  (incorrectly)  called 
Kegelation.  He  endeavored  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
tw'o  slabs  of  ice,  with  flat  surfaces,  placed  in  contact, 
unite  into  one  mass .  when  the  temperature  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air  is  considerably  above  the  freezing-point, 
by  assuming  that  a  small  quantity  of  water,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  ice,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  become 
ice;  and  the  fact,  that  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  do  not  unite  unless  they  are  moist,  seems  to  bear  out 
this  idea.  But  J.  Thomson  gave  a  totally  different  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  phenomenon.  He  showed  that  the  capil¬ 
lary  force  of  the  film  of  water  between  the  plates  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for  a  very  considerable  pressure  be¬ 
tween  them;  so  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  would  be  identical  with  the  making  of  snowballs 
by  pressure;  and  with  the  formation,  by  a  hydraulic 
press,  of  clear  blocks  from  a  mass  of  pounded  ice,  an 
observed  fact,  the  explanation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  property  of  ice  mentioned  below.  See  Proceedings 
of  the  Boyal  Soc.,  1860-L  Faraday,  taking  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  again,  showed  that  the  (so-called)  regelation  takes 
place  in  water  as  readily  as  in  air,  a  fact  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  action  of  capillary  forces.  To  this,  J. 
Thomson  replied,  showing,  very  ingeniously,  that  the 
capillary  forces  that  he  at  first  assumed  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  complete  explanation  of  the  observed  phe¬ 
nomena.  (See  reference  above.) 

Other  views  of  the  question  are  numerous,  e.g.,  that  of 
Persoz,  adopted  by  Forbes,  in  which  ice  is  considered  as 
essentially  colder  than  water,  and  as  passing  through  a 
sort  of  viscous  state  before  liquefying,  as  metals  do 
during  the  process  of  melting.  This  idea,  however,  has 
not  of  late  found  much  support;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  true  solution  of  the  question  is,  as  J.  Thomson  has 
lately  pointed  out,  to  be  found  in  the  analogy  of  the 
crystallization  of  salts  from  their  aqueous  solutions. 
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However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  property  of  ice,  theoretically  predicted  by  J. 
Thomson  from  the  experimental  fact  of  its  expanding 
in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  demonstrated  by  means  of 
the  Piezometer  by  Sir  W.  Thomson— viz.,  that  the  freez¬ 
ing-point  of  water,  of  the  melting-point  of  ice,  is  lowered 
by  pressure;  and  the  brothers  have,  with  singular  ingenu¬ 
ity,  applied  this  to  the  explanation  of  the  motion  of 
glaciers.  That  a  mass  of  glacier-ice  moves  in  its  channel 
like  a  viscous  fluid,  was  first  completely  established  by 
Forbes.  Thomson’s  explanation  of  this  motion  is  of  the 
following  purport:  In  the  immense  mass  of  the  glacier 
(even  if  it  were  homogeneous,  much  more  so  when  full 
of  cracks  and  fissures,  as  it  always  is),  there  are  por¬ 
tions  subjected  to  much  greater  strain  than  others.  The 
pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  such  as  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  melting-point  considerably  below  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  mass — therefore,  at  such  points,  the  ice 
melts,  the  strain  is  relieved,  and  the  whole  mass  is  free 
for  an  instant  to  move  nearly  as  a  fluid  would  move  in 
its  place.  But,  the  strains  being  thus  for  an  instant 
removed,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  water  are 
again  consistent  with  freezing — the  thin  layer  of  water 
quickly  solidifies,  and  then  matters  proceed  as  before. 
Thus,  at  every  instant,  the  strains  at  different  parts  of 
the  mass  melt  it  at  those  places  where  they  are  greatest, 
and  so  produce  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  mass 
which  may  in  common  language  be  termed  solid,  and 
even  rigid,  slowly  creeping  down  its  rocky  bed  like  a 
stream  of  tar  or  treacle. 

Ice -Trade  and  Manufacture — The  trade  in  ice  is  of 
great  and  increasing  importance.  Ice  has  always  been 
esteemed  a  luxury  in  warm  weather;  and  this  early  led 
to  the  storing  of  it  in  winter  for  summer  use.  The 
Greeks,  and  afterward  the  Romans,  at  first  preserved 
snow,  closely  packed  in  deep  underground  cellars.  Nero, 
at  a  later  period,  established  ice-houses  in  Rome,  similar 
to  those  now  in  use  in  most  European  countries.  But 
these  means  were  not  enough  to  supply  the  luxurious 
Romans  with  ice  for  cooling  beverages,  and  they  actually 
established  a  trade  in  snow,  which  was  brought  to  Rome 
from  the  summits  of  distant  mountains. 

The  trade  in  ice  m  Britain  has,  until  lately,  been  very 
limited,  having  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  supply  re 
quired  by  a  few  of  the  first-class  fishmongers  and  confec¬ 
tioners— the  private  residences  of  opulent  families  being 
furnished  with  ice-houses  in  which  a  sufficiency  is  stored 
for  private  use.  But  the  N.  Americans  have  started  a 
trade  in  this  article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has,  in  very  short  time 
attained  surprising  magnitude.  The  export  of  ice  from 
America  was  commenced  about  1820,  by  a  merchant 
named  Tudor,  who  sent  ice  from  Boston  to  the  W.  Indies 
Persevering  against  many  losses,  he  established  a  trade 
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with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  now  not  only 
is  ice  sent  in  vast  quantities  to  those  places,  but  also  to 
Hong  kong,  Whampoa,  and  Batavia.  About  1840,  the 
Wenham  Lake  (Mass.)  Ice  Company  commenced  sending 
ice  to  England  from  Boston,  which  is  the  great  American 
port  for  this  shipment;  and  since  then  there  has  been 
increasing  demand,  which  has  brought  other  companies 
into  the  business. 

In  America  the  ice  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large 
cities;  and  the  lakes  which  supply  it  form  no  small  part 
of  the  property  of  those  whose  lands  border  thereon; 
these  lakes  have  all  been  carefully  marked  out,  and  the 
right  secured,  so  that,  when  the  winter  comes,  and  the  ice 
is  formed,  the  harvest  begins  with  great  regularity.  The 
Hudson  river  in  its  upper  course  yields  a  very  large  sup¬ 
ply.  The  ice  is  cleared  from  snow  by  means  of  an  imple¬ 
ment  called  the  plane.  An  ice-plow,  drawn  by  horses, 
and  driven  by  a  man  riding  upon  it,  is  then  made  to  cut 
parallel  grooves  about  three  inches  deep  in  the  ice,  and 
these  are  again  crossed  by  other  grooves  at  right  angles, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  deeply  marked  out 
into  small  squares,  measuring  a  little  more  than  3  ft. 
After  a  few  of  these  square  blocks  have  been  detached 
by  hand-saws,  the  remainder  are  easily  broken  off  with 
crowbars,  and  floated  away  to  the  ice-storehouses,  usually 
built  of  wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  dimensions,  and  contain  vaults  of  great 
depth;  the  walls  are  double,  and  sometimes  treble,  being 
altogether  as  much  as  4  ft.  in  thickness,  and  having  hol¬ 
low  spaces  between  to  render  them  less  heat-conducting. 
The  blocks  of  ice  are  covered  over  with  sawdust,  a  layer 
being  placed  between  each  tier  of  blocks.  Many  of  these 
ice-houses  are  large  enough  to  hold  40,000  to  50,000  tons 
of  ice.  When  fully  stored,  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
marsh-grass  is  trodden  in  upon  the  top,  to  the  thickness 
of  several  feet,  and  the  doors  are  then  securely  closed. 
The  yearly  consumption  of  ice  by  New  York  city  alone 
amounts  to  500,000  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  ice  an¬ 
nually  stored  in  America  has  been  computed  at  $4,- 
500,000,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  ice-trade  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  which,  from  the  slight  data  we  possess, 
is  estimated  at  $3,000,000,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  a  value  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  is 
added  to  a  comparatively  small  body  of  water  by  the 
mere  act  of  freezing.  The  moving  of  this  enormous 
quantity  of  ice  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
fleet  of  barges  and  other  boats  for  the  domestic  trade, 
and  of  sailing  vessels  for  the  export  trade,  and  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  vessels,  when  figuring  the  cost 
of  harvesting,  must  be  added  the  cost  of  towing,  loading, 
discharging,  dock  and  stable  rent,  repairs  of  boats,  ice¬ 
houses,  and  wagons,  etc.,  all  this  before  the  ice  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  retailer. 
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Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  importing  ice,  there 
is,  and  always  will  be,  a  necessity  for  procuring  it  locally 
if  possible.  Hence  much  invention  has  been  given  to 
devising  means  for  artificial  freezing  (see  Freezing  Mix¬ 
tures).  But  until  recently,  the  modes  of  producing  ice 
artificially  were  too  costly  to  be  practically  useful.  The 
desideratum,  however,  is  now  supplied  by  machines  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  ten  tons  of  ice  daily.  See  Refrigerating 
Machines. 

ICE-BREAKER:  a  vessel,  especially  a  strong,  heavy 
steamer,  with  powerful  engines,  for  opening  up  navigable 
channels  in  frozen  waters.  On  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States,  where  such  vessels  are  extensively  used, 
they  are  generally  fitted  for  carrying  cargoes  or  trans¬ 
porting  railroad  cars.  Such  vessels  are  usually  so  built 
as  to  run  their  bows  up  on  the  ice  and  break  it  by  means 
of  their  great  weight.  An  ice-breaker  called  the  ‘Yermak/ 
built  in  England  in  1899,  for  use  in  Russian  waters,  is 
305  ft.  long,  with  71-ft.  beam  and  draft  of  25  ft.  She 
did  good  harbor  work  in  polar  ice  in  1900,  but  proved 
unequal  to  the  heavy  pack  of  the  sea.  Admiral  Marakotf 
of  the  Russian  navy,  who  superintended  her  trials,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  best  way  to  reach  the  north  pole  is  by 
means  of  a  powerful  ice-breaker,  using  liquid  fuel  instead 
of  coal. 

ICE'LAND:  large  island  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  n.  lat. 
63°  23'— 66°  33',  and  w.  long.  13°  22'— 24°  35';  about 
600  m.  from  Norway,  250  from  Greenland,  250  from  the 
Faroe  Isles,  and  more  than  500  from  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  length  e.  to  w.  is  more  than  300  m.,  greatest 
breadth  n.  to  s.  about  200;  area  39,207  sq.  m.  Its  coasts, 
particularly  on  the  n.  and  w.,  are  much  broken  by  bays 
or  fiords.  In  some  of  the  bays  are  numerous  small  islands. 
Iceland  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  physical  features  are  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  not  less  so  its  history  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  lofty  mountains, 
many  of  which  are  active  volcanoes;  only  certain  level 
districts  along  the  coast,  and  a  few  dales,  are  habitable, 
or  in  any  degree  capable  of  cultivation,  while  even  there 
scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  climate  is  unsuitable 
for  grain.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  almost 
entirely  with  rugged  tracts  of  naked  lava  and  other  vol¬ 
canic  products,  vast  ice-fields  in  many  places  connecting 
its  high  mountain  summits,  among  which  are  prodigious 
glaciers,  in  some  instances  descending  even  to  the  coast, 
they  and  the  torrents  which  gush  from  them  rendering 
communication  between  one  inhabited  spot  and  another 
very  difficult  and  dangerous.  Yet  here  has  civilization 
been  long  established,  and  the  people,  necessarily  very 
poor,  have  cultivated  poetry  and  other  departments  of 
literature  with  great  success. 
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The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  is  Oerafa  Jokul, 
6,426  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  in  the  s.e.,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  vast  mountain  mass,  of  which  several  of 
the  summits  are  actively  volcanic,  no  less  than  3,000  sq. 
m.  being  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and  snow  at  an 
elevation  varying  from  3,000  to  above  6,000  ft.,  while  all 
underneath  seems  full  of  either  active  or  smoldering 
volcanic  fire.  The  most  celebrated  volcano  is  Hecla  (q.v.). 
Krafla  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  a  great  group  of 
active  volcanoes  in  the  n.  of  the  island.  The  eruptions 
of  Hecla  have  caused  no  little  devastation,  but  still  more 
terrible  and  destructive  have  been  those  of  Skaptar  Jokul 
and  other  volcanoes  of  the  same  mountain  mass,  which 
burst  forth  for  the  first  time  within  the  historic  period, 
1362.  In  repeated  instances  volcanic  islets  have  been 
thrown  up  in  the  bays  near  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  which 
have  generally  disappeared  within  a  short  time.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  volcanic  fires  are  hot  springs  in  great 
number,  some  of  which  flow  gently,  and  others,  called 
Geysers  (q.v.),  gush  up  at  intervals  with  ebullitions  of 
great  violence.  Numerous  hot  springs  may  in  many 
places  be  seen  sending  up  their  steam  in  a  single  little 
valley,  and  the  Icelanders  are  accustomed  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  them  for  the  washing  of  clothes  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  water  of  some  springs  is  lukewarm,  while  that 
of  others  is  boiling;  some  are  pure,  and  some  sulphure¬ 
ous.  They  are  subject  to  great  variations,  and  appear 
and  dry  up  very  suddenly.  Earthquakes  are  frequent, 
and  the  island  suffered  very  severely  from  this  cause 
1755  and  83.  The  winter  is  not  generally  more  severe 
than  that  of  Denmark,  though  more  protracted;  and  it 
is  rather  the  shortness  of  the  summer  and  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  summer  heat,  with  the  superabundance  of 
moisture,  than  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  plants  of  many 
other  kinds.  In  the  s.  portions  of  Iceland,  the  longest 
day  lasts  20  hours;  the  shortest,  4  hours.  In  the  n.  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  sun  does  not  set  for  a  whole  week  in  mid¬ 
summer,  and  for  a  week  in  midwinter  does  not  rise  above 
the  horizon. 

About  20,000  oxen,  40,000  horses,  and  750,000  sheep 
constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  horses 
are  small,  but  vigorous  and  active.  They  receive  little 
attention  from  their  owners,  whose  oxen  require  almost 
all  the  hay  and  other  fodder  that  they  can  store  up  for 
the  winter.  Iceland  ponies  have  now  begun  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  Britain.  Reindeer  were  introduced  into  Ice¬ 
land  by  a  public-spirited  governor  1770,  and  have  be¬ 
come  naturalized  in  the  uninhabited  tracts  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  where,  however,  their  presence  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance.  Seals  abound  on  the  coasts,  where  sea-fowls  also 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  their  flesh,  eggs,  and  feath¬ 
ers  are  much  sought  after.  Swans,  and  other  Anatidce, 
frequent  the  lakes.  The  Eider  Duck  is  plentiful  on  many 
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parts  of  the  coast,  and  its  down  is  a  principal  article  of 
commerce.  Fish  of  many  kinds  are  abundant  on  the 
coasts,  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers.  The  food  of  the 
people  consists  in  great  part  of  fish.  The  cod-fishery  is 
extensively  prosecuted  by  the  French,  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  French  vessels  and  about  7,000  seamen  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  it,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
French  govt.,  which  aims  at  thus  training  seamen  for  the 
navy.  The  salmon-fishery  of  some  of  the  rivers  has  begun 
to  be  prosecuted  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 
The  herring-fishery  has  not  hitherto  received  special  at¬ 
tention,  but  vast  shoals  of  herrings  frequent  the  fiords. 
The  most  important  agricultural  operations  are  those  of 
the  hay-harvest.  The  seeds  of  the  Melur,  or  Upright  Sea 
Lyme  Grass  ( Elymus  arenarius) ,  are  gathered  and  used 
for  making  pottage  and  cakes,  and  are  much  relished; 
bread  made  of  imported  grain  being  rather  a  luxury  in 
the  houses  of  the  common  people.  Meal  made  of  Iceland 
Moss  (q.v.)  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  this  lichen 
is  gathered  in  large  quantities  for  home  use  and  for 
exportation.  Potatoes,  turnips,  kale  and  cabbage,  spin- 
age,  parsley,  radishes,  mustard,  cresses,  etc.,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  gardens.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Iceland  has 
only  begun  to  be  developed.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is 
sulphur  found  in  such  abundance.  Iron  ore  also  is  found. 
There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  brown  coal  called  Surtar- 
brand  (q.v.),  which,  with  drift-wood,  is  used  for  fuel  on 
the  n.  and  e.  coasts. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  Iceland  was  once 
100,000,  but  it  subsequently  diminished.  Since  1840, 
when  it  amounted  to  57,094,  a  gradual  increase  has  taken 
place,  until  in  1903  it  had  reached  78,470.  The  people, 
who  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  are  distinguished  for 
honesty,  purity  of  morals,  and  wonderful  love  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  other  adverse 
circumstances,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  They  belong  to  the  Prot.  Church.  The 
clergy  are,  like  their  parishioners,  very  poor;  they  are 
under  one  bishop.  The  Icelanders  are  strongly  attached 
to  their  native  country,  and  delight  in  the  study  of  its 
history  as  set  forth  in  ancient  sagas  and  poems.  Their 
language  is  the  old  Norwegian,  preserved  in  almost  its 
pristine  purity  (see  Scandinavian  Languages  and 
Literature).  They  are  rather  a  small  race,  and  seldom 
attain  a  great  age.  Scurvy  was  a  very  common  disease, 
and  cases  of  elephantiasis  were  frequent,  probably  due 
largely  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  to  their  miser¬ 
ably  crowded  and  unventilated  dwellings,  which  are 
mostly  cottages  of  the  humblest  description,  built  of  turf 
or  of  pieces  of  lava,  the  crevices  stuffed  with  moss,  and 
the  roof  formed  of  turf.  Scurvy  has  now  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  elephantiasis  is  becoming  very  rare.  The 
knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves  is  a  common  domestic 
industry;  and  with  the  sale  of  skins,  wool,  feathers, 
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eider-down,  fish-oil,  etc.,  enables  the  peasantry  to  procure 
a  few  articles  of  foreign  produce.  The  chief  imports  are 
rye,  barley,  flour,  coffee,  liquors,  tobacco,  sugar,  coal, 
iron,  etc.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  imports  was  4,332,000 
kroner;  of  exports,  3,848,000  kroner.  The  annual  exports 
are  valued  at  about  $2,000,000,  and  consist  of  dried  fish, 
wool,  hosiery,  tallow,  train-oil,  lard,  salt  meat,  feathers, 
skins  and  horses.  The  destruction  of  meadows  by  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  and  the  interruption  of  fishing  by  drift- 
ice,  have  sometimes  caused  great  distress.  Since  1855 
free-trade  has  been  in  force;  32  authorized  trading-places 
have  been  opened,  of  which  Reykiavik  (pop.  2,024),  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  in  the  s.w.  of  the  island,  is  the  most 
important.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  government;  here  are  a 
college,  medical  and  theological  schools,  a  public  library 
of  10,000  vol.,  a  Royal  Icelandic  Soc.,  and  an  observa¬ 
tory;  and  newspapers  and  Icelandic  books  are  printed. 
There  is  regular  steam-communication  during  summer 
with  Leith  and  Copenhagen. 

The  authentic  history  of  Iceland  begins  with  the  latter 
half  of  the  9th  c.,  when  emigrants  from  Norway  settled 
here.  The  Landnama  Book,  however,  one  of  the  earliest 
records  of  the  island,  states  that  the  Christian  relics 
found  here  by  the  Norwegians  on  their  arrival — as  w'ooden 
crosses,  etc. — had  been  erected  previously  by  Irish  settlers. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  authentic 
successful  settlement  of  Iceland  was  made  under  Ingolf, 
a  Norwegian,  who,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  s. 
coast  870,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at  Reykiavik 
874.  The  changes  introduced  in  Norway  by  Harald  Haar- 
fager  caused  many  who  could  not  endure  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  other  countries,  and  particularly  to  Ice¬ 
land,  all  the  habitable  coast  districts  of  which  were  occu¬ 
pied  within  60  years,  and  the  old  Norwegian  institutions 
were  transferred  to  it  unmodified.  The  government  was 
at  first,  in  the  times  of  paganism,  hierachic  and  aristo¬ 
cratic;  it  became  afterward  a  kind  of  aristocratic  repub¬ 
lic.  The  Althing  met  every  summer  in  the  valley  of 
Thingvalla.  Christianity  was  not  established  by  law  till 
a.d.  1000,  and  then  not  without  much  opposition.  Schools 
were  then  founded,  and  two  bishoprics  in  Holar  and 
Skalholt. 

The  Icelanders  were  enterprising  sailors  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  history,  and  discovered  Greenland  about 
982,  and  a  part  of  the  American  coast,  which  they  called 
Vineland ,  about  990.  They  made  voyages  also  to  the 
south,  visiting  the  farthest  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  literature  and 
commerce  was  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  13th  c.,  when,  in  consequence  of  domestic 
broils,  Haco  V.  of  Norway  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
whole  island  under  his  sway  (1262),  and  a  declension 
began,  which  continued  till  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
the  minds  of  men,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  Reforma- 
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tion.  When  Norway  was:  united  to  Denmark  1380,  Ice¬ 
land  shared  its  fate,  but  wras  not  transferred  with  Nor¬ 
way  to  a  new  allegiance  in  1814.  The  Prot.  religion  was 
introduced  1540,  but  not  fully  established  till  1551.  In 
the  17th  c.,  the  island  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of 
Algerine  pirates,  who  carried  away  many  persons  to 
slavery.  In  1707,  small-pox  carried  off  18,000  persons; 
and  1784-5,  about  9,000  died  of  famine. — The  Althing, 
after  it  had  subsisted  for  fully  900  years,  was  suppressed 
in  the  19th  c.,  but  was  reorganized  1843.  ,  By  the  new 
constitution  for  Iceland  1874,  Jan.,  the  Althing  has  ob¬ 
tained  legislative  powers  in  all  matters  concerning  Ice¬ 
land.  It  consists  of  40  members,  34  elected  by  popular 
suffrage,  6  nominated  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  A  Min¬ 
ister  for  Iceland  nominated  by  the  king  is  the  head  of 
the  administration,  the  office  of  governor  having  been 
abolished  in  1903. — See  Von  Troil,  Letters  on  Iceland, 
1772;  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Travels  in  Iceland,  1810; 
Henderson,  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  1818; 
C.  S.  Forbes,  Iceland,  Its  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Gla¬ 
ciers,  1860;  S.  Baring-Gould,  Iceland,  Its  Scenes  and 
Sagas,  1863;  Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Thule: 
a  Summer  in  Iceland,  1875. 

ICELANDER,  n.  is'land-er:  a  native  of  Iceland.  Ice¬ 
landic,  a.  -land'xk,  of  or  belonging  to:  N.  the  language 
of  the  Icelanders;  the  old  Norse  language. 

ICE'LAND  MOSS  ( Cetraria  Islandica ):  lichen  found 
in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  valuable  for 
nutritious  and  medicinal  properties.  It  is  collected  as  an 
article  of  commerce  in  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  far 
northern  regions,  it  grows  even  near  the  level  of  the  sea; 
in  more  southern  countries,  it  is  found  on  mountains.  It 
is  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Britain,  though 
not  turned  to  any  economic  account.  In  Carniola,  it  is 
used  for  fattening  cattle  and  pigs.  It  grows  in  extreme 
abundance  in  Iceland  on  tracts  otherwise  desert;  and 
numerous  parties  migrate  from  great  distances  with 
horses,  tents,  and  provisions,  in  the  summer  months,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  it,  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  and  for  food.  In  many  places,  this  lichen  thickly 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  growing  about 
1^-4  inches  high;  and  consisting  of  an  almost  erect 
Thallus  (q.v.).  It  is  of  a  leathery  and  somewhat  car¬ 
tilaginous  substance.  When  Iceland  moss  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  its  bitterness  is  first  partially  removed 
by  steeping  in  water,  after  which,  in  Iceland  and  other 
northern  countries,  it  is  sometimes  pounded  and  made 
into  bread;  or  it  is  prepared  by  boiling,  the  first  water 
being  rejected.  It  is  often  boiled  with  milk,  making  a 
kind  of  jelly,  either  with  milk  or  water.  It  is  a  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  and  suitable  for  invalids,  but  is  not  in  great 
request  except  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  contains  about  80 
per  cent,  of  a  kind  of  starch  called  Lichen  Starch,  or 
Lichenin,  and  owes  its  bitterness  to  an  acid  principle, 
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Cetraric  Acid.  An  allied  species,  Cetraria  nivalis ,  grow- 
ing  in  northern  countries,  possesses  similar  properties. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Iceland,  where  it  is 
called  Mary’s  Grass ,  and  is  used,  though  not  habitually, 
for  food. 

ICELAND-SPAR:  variety  of  calcareous  spar,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  transparency  and  double  refraction:  the  best 
specimens  are  obtained  from  Iceland. 

ICE  PLANT  ( Mesembryanthemum  [q.v.]  crystal - 
linum ):  annual  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  Africa  and  s. 
Europe,  remarkable  for  the  watery  vesicles  ( papulce ) 
writh  which  its  whole  surface  is  covered,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  granules  of  ice,  and  sparkle  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  sun.  This  interesting  peculiarity  makes  it 
common  as  a  tender  annual  in  greenhouses.  The  seeds 
are  used  for  food  in  the  Madeira  Islands.  The  ashes 
supply  barilla,  and  the  plant  is  burned  on  this  account 
in  countries  where  it  abounds. 

ICHNEUMON,  n.  ilc-nu'mdn  [L.  and  Gr. — from  Gi 
ichneuo ,  I  follow  the  steps]:  a  sort  of  ferret  or  civet 
inhabiting  Egypt,  which  tracks  or  hunts  after  the  eggs 
of  the  crocodile,  and  feeds  on  them.  See  Ichneumon 
{Herpestes) .  Ichneumonidan,  a.  ik'nu-mon'i-dan,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Ich'neumon'hx®,  -de,  a  family  of  predaceous 
insects  having  the  ichneumon-fly  as  its  type.  Ichneumon- 
fly,  general  name  for  parasitic  insects  which  destroy 
caterpillars  and  other  insects.  See  Ichneumon  (insect). 

ICHNEU'MON  ( Herpestes ) :  genus  of  digitigrade 
carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  family  Viverridce  (q.v.), 
having  a  much  elongated  body,  small  head,  sharp  muz¬ 
zle,  rounded  ears,  and  short  legs.  The  species,  which  are 
numerous,  are  natives  of  Africa  and  warm  parts  of 
Asia.  One,  the  Andalusian  Ichneumon  ( H .  Widdring- 
tonii),  occurs  in  the  s.  of  Spain.  They  feed  on  small 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  eggs,  and  insects.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon  ( H .  Ichneumon) 
and  the  Mangouste,  Mungus,  or  Mongoose  ( H .  griseus) 
of  India,  have  been  greatly  celebrated  as  destroyers  of 
serpents  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  many  wonderful 
fables  being  related  on  this  subject.  The  Egyptian 
Ichneumon,  the  ichneumon  of  the  ancients,  is  larger  than 
a  cat,  gray,  with  black  paws  and  muzzle,  and  a  black 
tuft  of  diverging  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It 
abounds  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  It  often  enters  houses,  and  devours 
poultry  and  their  eggs.  With  noiseless  gliding  motion  it 
advances  on  serpents  until  it  can  suddenly  seize  them 
from  behind  the  head,  where  its  long  sharp  teeth  inflict 
a  fatal  wound.  It  scratches  up  the  sand  for  the  eggs  of 
crocodiles,  which  it  eats  with  great  avidity.  It  was  a 
sacred  animal  among  the  ancient  Egyptians;  the  killing 
of  it  was  forbidden;  and  individuals,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  which  funds  were  set  apart,  were  objects  of 
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worship.  The  ichneumon  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
forms  a  cat-like  attachment  to  the  place  of  its  residence. 

ICHNEU'MON:  Linnaean  genus  of  insects,  now  con¬ 
stituting  a  family  or  tribe,  Ichneumonidce,  of  the  order 
Hymenoptera,  section  Terebrantia.  The  Ichneumonidce 
are  extremely  numerous.  Gravenhorst’s  Ichneumonologia 
Europcea  describes  nearly  1,650  European  species,  and 
they  are  equally  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  are  minute,  others  are  large;  a  few  of  the  tropical 
species  are  among  the  largest  of  insects.  They  have  the 
abdomen  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  pedicle,  often  very 
slender.  The  abdomen  itself  is  slender,  and  the  whole 
form  attenuated.  The  antennae  are  generally  thread¬ 
like,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  joints,  and  are  kept 
in  constant  vibration.  The  ovipositor  in  some  is  short; 
in  some  it  is  very  long,  much  longer  than  the  body  of 
the  insect,  and  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  sheath  formed  of 
two  parts,  concave  on  their  inner  surface,  from  which 
it  is  disengaged  when  about  to  be  used,  the  whole  then 
seeming  as  three  threads  proceeding  from  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen.  All  the  Ichneumonidce  deposit  their 
eggs  either  in  or  on — generally  in — the  bodies,  eggs,  or 
larvae  of  insects,  or  in  spiders.  Some  deposit  their  eggs 
in  aphides.  They  are  thus  extremely  useful  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener,  who  except  for  their  aid  would  often 
scarcely  be  able  to  defend  his  crop  from  his  minute  in¬ 
sect  foes.  Particular  species  of  Ichneumonidce  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  particular  kinds  of  other  insects. 
Thus,  Microgaster  glomeratus  and  Pimpla  instigator  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars  of  the  cabbage  butterfly. 
Some  species  deposit  only  one  egg  in  the  egg  or  larva 
which  is  destined  to  afford  food  to  their  own  larva; 
others  deposit  a  number  of  eggs  together.  Those  which 
have  a  long  ovipositor  use  it  to  reach  eggs  or  larvae  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  in -holes  of  wood,  etc.  The  ichneumon 
larvae  generally  consume  only  the  fat  of  the  larva  on. 
which  they  feed,  which  continues  to  subsist  and  so  to 
sustain  them  until  they  are  ready  for  transformation 
into  pupae.  In  their  perfect  state,  the  Ichneumonidce 
feed  only  on  the  juices  of  flowers.  They  are  often  seen 
flying  about  umbelliferous  flowers.  The  ichneumon  larvae 
are  without  feet. 

ICHNITES,  n.  plu.  Wnitz  [Gr.  ichnos ,  a  footprint]: 
in  geol.,  a  term  applied  to  all  fossil  footprints.  Ich'- 
nolite,  n.  - no-lit  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  footprint;  lithos,  a 
stone]:  in  geol.  and  paleon.,  stone  on  which  an  ichnite  or 
footprint  of  a  fossil  animal  or  bird  is  impressed. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  n.  ik-nog'ra-fx  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  foot¬ 
print;  grdpho,  I  describe]:  a  description  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  building;  a  horizontal  section  of  a  building  or 
other  object.  Ich'nograph'ic,  a.  -no-graf'ik,  pertaining 
to;  describing  a  ground-plot:  also  Tch'nograph'ical,  a. 
-i-l-al. 
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ICHNOLOGY,  n.  ik-nol'o-ji  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  footprint 
logos,  discourse]:  in  geol.,  the  principles  and  details  in  the 
investigation  of  the  footprints  or  tracks  of  certain  animals, 
or  of  the  impressions  made  by  meteoric  or  other  transient 
physical  forces,  left  on  mud  or  sand  now  hardened 
into  strata  of  rock:  called  also  Ichnolithology,  n.  ik'no - 
lith-ol'd-ji  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone;  logos,  discourse].  It  is  a 
section  of  the  science  of  Paleontology.  The  actual  re¬ 
mains  of  the  hard  portions  of  the  animals  themselves  are 
the  materials  on  which  chiefly  rests  our  knowledge  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  but  of  many  animals  we 
know  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less  distinct  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  them  as  they  moved  over  the  surface  of  a 
muddy  shore.  And  in  some  beds,  not  only  is  the  evidence 
of  the  shore- wave  preserved  in  the  ripple  mark,  and  the 
influence  of  the  sun’s  heat  exhibited  in  the  superficial 
cracks,  but  frequently  the  passing  hail-storm,  or  the  sud¬ 
den  and  heavy  thunder-shower,  has  left  its  impress  upon 
them,  and  this  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  from  the  form  of  the  cup-like  depression,  whether  or 
not  the  rain  was  accompanied  by  a  breeze,  for,  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  difference  in  the  sides  of  the  cup,  and  the 
position  of  the  highest  side,  the  direction  of  the  gale  and 
its  velocity  may  be  approximately  determined.  Though 
the  force  or  the  body  forming  the  impression  has  been  re¬ 
moved  immediately  after  it  has  made  the  pressure,  yet  in 
these  prints  the  evidences  of  animal  life  and  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  physical  forces,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
remotest  periods.  The  impressions  occur  almost  invariably 
>n  rocks  that  have  been  deposited  as  mud ;  only  in  a  few 
jases  have  they  been  noticed  in  sandstone.  Sometimes 
the  argillaceous  deposit  is  a  thin  layer  between  two  sand¬ 
stone  beds;  it  is  then  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  surface  in 
the  shale;  but  the  details  are  carefully  preserved  in  relief 
in  the  natural  cast  on  the  under  surface  of  the  superim¬ 
posed  sandstone. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  foot¬ 
prints  seem  to  be  either  of  the  following.  The  silt-bed 
may  have  formed  an  extensive  flat  shore,  uncovered  by  the 
tide  at  each  ebbing.  Whatever  impressions  were  made  on 
this  plastic  surface  would  be  baked  and  hardened  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  if  it  remained  for  a  sufficient  time 
uncovered  by  the  water;  and  when  the  tide  again  flowed, 
the  hardened  mud,  resisting  its  influence,  would  receive 
another  film  of  sediment,  which  would  specially  deposit 
itself  in  the  depressions,  and  thus  secure  the  permanence 
Df  the  impressions.  These  influences  would  operate  more 
powerfully  on  portions  of  the  shore  which  were  under 
water  only  at  spring-tides.  The  impressions  of  numerous 
wading  birds  are  preserved  in  this  manner  at  the  present 
day,  on  the  plastic  mud  which  covers  the  flat  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  rises,  it  is  said,  sometimes  as 
much  as  70  ft.  Both  Gould  and  Lyell  have  given  detailed 
accounts  of  the  process  as  it  goes  on  there.  The  other 
method  is  one  independent  of  the  sun’s  influence,  where, 
on  an  ordinary  muddy  shore  during  the  recession  of  the 


Fig.  1.— Annelid  Borings 
(Arenicolites): 
From  Cambrian  Rocks. 
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tide,  the  depressions  are  tilled  up  by  blown  sand,  and  the 
tide,  on  its  return,  flows  over  a  level  surface,  on  which  it 
deposits  a  fresh  layer  of  silt. 

The  study  of  ichnology  carries  us  back  to  the  remotest 
known  period  of  animal  life  on  the  globe.  The  deposit 
from  which  has  been  obtained  the  fragment  of  the  oldest 

known  trilobite  (Palaeopyge), 
contains  the  borings  of  certain 
worms  (fig.  1)  and  impressions 
of  rain-drops.  In  strata  of 
the  same  period,  but  a  little 
later,  series  of  regularly  recur¬ 
ring  groups  of  markings  are 
considered  by  Salter  as  having 
been  produced  by  the  sharp 
claws  of  Crustacea  in  walking; 
while  other  sets  he  refers,  with  considerable  probability, 
to  the  strokes  of  the  bifurcate  tail  of  an  unknown  crustacean 
as  it  swam  through  shallow  water.  From  the  American 
representatives  of  the  same  rocks  (Potsdam  sandstones), 
Prof.  Owen  has  described  a  number  of  impressions  made 
apparently  by  different  animals,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
generic  name  of  Protichnites.  The  slabs  show  that  the 
animals  made  at  each  step  14,  16,  or  more  impressions. 
They  were  probably  Crustacea,  furnished  with  three  or 
four  pairs  of  bifurcating  limbs,  like  the  modern  king-crab. 
Similar  impressions  have  been  observed  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  Eskdale  in  Scotland,  and  have  been 
named  P.  Scoticus.  The  tracks  of  numerous  annelids  also 
occur  in  these  rocks.  They  exhibit  the  impressions  of  the 
creatures  as  they  moved  along, 
or  sometimes  through,  the  soft 
mud,  and  they  frequently 
terminate  in  a  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  form  of  the  worm 
itself,  produced  perhaps  by 
the  dead  body,  though  no  trace 
of  the  body  itself  is  preserved 
(fig.  2).  The  footprints  of  a  I 
small  reptile  had  been  ob- 1 
served  on  the  sandstone  of  a 
quarry  near  Elgin,  Scotland, 
which  probably  belongs  to  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  Measures. 

In  1851,  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  produced  by  a  little 
reptile  ( Telerpeton  Elginense),  ^ 
whose  remains  were  there  From  the  1SrjftSSyrmn  ** 
found.  And  more  recently, 

Prof.  Huxley  has  referred  a  different  set  of  impressions  to 
the  remarkable  fish-like  reptile,  Stagonolepis,  which  he 
describes.  The  Coal  Measures  of  Britain  and  of  Germany 
have  disclosed  the  footprints  of  different  reptiles. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  strata  abound  in  footprints.  It 
was  the  Permian  or  lower  division  of  this  series  that  sup¬ 
plied,  1828,  the  impressions  which  gave  the  first  indication 


Fig.  2.— Nereites  Cambrensis: 
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of  animal  life  from  such  evidences  to  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Duncan.  The  tracks  that  he  described  occur  on  the  layers 
of  unctuous  clay  which  separate  the  beds  of  sandstone  in 
the  quarries  at  Corncockle,  Dumfriesshire;  they  frequently 
are  clear  and  delicate,  as  at  the  moment  when  they  were 


Fig.  3. — Footprints  of  a  Tortoise  : 

From  the  Permian  Sandstone  of  Annandaie. 


impressed,  and  are  repeated  bed  after  bed  on  the  fresh 
tablets  as  they  were  prepared  for  their  reception.  From 
their  number  and  direction,  they  seem  to  be  the  tracks  of 
animals  passing  together  across  an  estuary  from  which  the 
tide  had  receded,  to  some  frequented  ground  periodically 
sought  for  food  or  pleasure.  No  animal  remains  have  been 
found  associated  with  them;  they 
seem,  however,  to  belong  to  forms 
of  tortoise.  The  slab  figured  is  a 
portion  of  the  track  probably  of  a 
long-tailed  Clielonian,  with  a 
stride  a  little  over  six  inches. 
The  pad  of  the  foot  was  soft  and 
smooth;  the  light  impressions  of 
the  fore-foot  were  nearly  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  hind-foot,  which  was 
furnished  with  four  claws  (fig.  3). 
Sir  William  Jardine,  on  whose 
property  the  Corncockle  quarries 
are,  has  made  these  tracks  the 
subject  of  a  valuable  and  elabor¬ 
ate  monograph. 

In  the  Triassic  rocks,  the  well- 
known  foot -tracks  of  the  Laby- 
rinthodon  (q.v.)  occur. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  birds  are  the  traces 
of  their  feet  in  the  argillaceous 
sandstones  of  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  now  known  to  be  of 
the  Lower  Oolitic  age.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  tridactyle  feet  which 

oift4oom!TsaSi?tones‘ ^  T>roduced  these  impressions  shows 
Connecticut.  the  regular  progression  in  the 

number  of  the  toe-joints  from  the 
innermost  to  the  outermost  toe  peculiar  to  birds,  and  they 
must  be  taken  as  evidencing  the  occurrence  thus  early  of 
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the  class,  though  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before 
the  first  true  fossil  of  a  bird  occurs;  viz.,  the  archae¬ 
opteryx.  Pres.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College, 
showed  that  a  majority  of  the  tracks  ascribed  to  birds 
were  by  reptiles  that  walked  on  their  hind  feet.  His  re¬ 
port  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  1836,  gives  38  places 
in  which  he  had  found  ichnolites,  with  the  footprints  of 
119  species  of  animals — quadrupeds,  birds,  crustaceans, 
tortoises,  saurians,  batrachians,  insects,  etc.  In  the  Am¬ 
herst  College  museum  is  the  collection  of  Connecticut 
valley  ichnolites,  showing  more  than  20,000  distinct 
tracks.  Some  tracks  have  been  found  in  the  same  forma¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey.  The  tracks  of  several  species  of 
Odontornithes  (q.  v.),  toothed  birds  of  Kansas,  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Prof.  Marsh,  1880.  Immense  tridactyle  foot¬ 
prints  have  been  known  for  many  years  in  rocks  of 
Wealden  age  in  the  s.  e.  of  England.  At  first,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  birds;  but  examination  has  shown  them 
to  belong  to  reptiles;  and  the  discovery  in  the  same 
strata  of  the  perfect  foot  of  a  young  iguanodon,  measur¬ 
ing  21  inches  in  length,  and  furnished  with  three  toes, 
which  would  form  a  print  precisely  similar  to  the  tracks 
so  long  known,  shows  them  to  have  been  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Iguanodon  (q.  v.). 

ICHOR,  n.  i'kor  [Gr.  ichor,  matter,  gore]:  the  sup¬ 
posed  colorless  blood  of  the  heathen  deities;  a  thin 
watery  humor  like  whey  flowing  from  an  ulcer.  Icho¬ 
rous,  a.  i'ko-rus,  like  ichor;  watery;  serous. 

ICHORH2EMIA,  n.  i-kor-he' mi-a  [Gr.  ichor ;  haima , 
blood]:  in  path.,  same  as  Pyaemia  (q.  v.). 

ICHTHELIS,  n.  ik'the-lis  [Gr.  ichthus,  a  fish;  helios, 
the  sun]:  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  I chthelince,  and 
the  family  Ichthelidce,  the  sun  fishes  of  Jordan,  a  family 
of  Acanthopteri. 

ICHTHYIC,  a.  Wthi-ik  [Gr.  ichthus,  a  fish]:  relating 
to  fishes.  Ich'thyocol,  n.  - o-kol ,  or  Ich'thyocol'la,  n. 
-kol'ld  [Gr.  kolla,  glue]:  fish-glue;  isinglass.  Ich'thyo- 
cop'rus,  n.  -kop'rus  [Gr.  kopros,  dung],  also  Ich'thyocop'- 
rolite,  n.  -kop'ro-lit  [Gr.  kopros,  dung;  lithos,  a  stone]: 
the  fossil  dung  of  fishes.  Ich'thyodor'ulite,  n.  -dor'u-lit 
[Gr.  doru,  a  spear;  lithos,  a  stone]:  fossil  fin-spine  of  a 
fish.  Ich'thyog'raphy,  n.  - og'ra-fi  [Gr.  grapho,  I  write]: 
a  treatise  on  fishes. 

ICHTHYODOR'ULITE  [Gr.  fish-spear-stone]:  fossil 
fin  spine  of  a  fish,  such  as  are  found  in  the  stratified 
rocks.  Plagiostomous  fishes  have  their  dorsal  fin  fur¬ 
nished  in  front  with  a  strong  bony  spine.  The  fin  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  spine,  and  is  elevated  and  depressed  by 
its  movement.  It  seems  also  to  be  employed  by  the  .fish 
as  a  defense  against  its  larger  foes.  Some  bony  fishes 
have  similar  spines,  as  the  Sticklebacks,  Silurids,  etc. 
The  spines  are  most  frequently  unassociated  with  any 
fish  remains,  having  belonged  tp  plagiostomous  fish,  in 
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which  the  spine  is  simply  implanted  in  the  flesh,  and 
consequently  would  be  speedily  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  fish  when  it  began  to  decompose. 

The  earliest  certain  evidence  of  vertebrate  animals  is 
the  spines  of  plagiostomous  cartilaginous  fishes  in  the 
bone  bed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks,  the  uppermost  of  the 
Silurian  deposits.  Spines  belonging  apparently  to  three 
species  have  been  found;  they  are  small,  compressed, 
slightly  curved,  and  finely  grooved  lengthwise,  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus  Onchus.  With  them  have  been  found 
petrified  portions  of  tubercular  and  prickly  skin,  like  the 
shagreen  of  the  shark.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  sup¬ 
plied  such  a  variety  of  spines  as  to  have  afforded  the 
materials  for  establishing  14  genera;  and  in  the  Coal 
Measures  they  are  more  numerous,  belonging  to  no  less 
than  21  genera. 

ICHTHYOID,  a.  iTc'thi-oyd  [Gr.  ichthus,  a  fish;  eidos, 
likeness]:  resembling  a  fish.  Ichthyol,  bituminous  min¬ 
eral  found  in  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  Tyrol,  having 
sulphur  as  its  chief  ingredient,  probably  a  residue  from 
the  bodies  of  fishes.  By  distillation  the  oil  of  ichthyol 
is  separated  from  the  tarry  matter,  and  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin.  Ich'thyolite,  n,  - o-llt 
[Gr.  lithos,  a  stone]:'  a  fossil  fish,  or  any  portion  of  a 
fish.  Ich'thyol'ogy,  n.  -51'5-jt  [Gr.  logos ,  a  discourse]: 
branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  structure,  the  classi¬ 
fication,  the  habits,  and  the  history  of  fishes.  Ich'- 
thyolog'ical,  a.  -loj'ikal,  pertaining  to.  Ich'thyol'- 
ogist,  n.  - jlst ,  one  versed  in.  Ich'thyoman'cy,  n.  - man' si 
[Gr.  manteia,  divination]:  divination  by  the  entrails, 
etc.,  of  fishes. 

ICHTHYOL'OGY:  branch  of  natural  science  which 
treats  of  fishes.  Aristotle  is  the  most  ancient  author  hav¬ 
ing  any  claim  to  be  noticed  in  a  history  of  ichthyology: 
this  science  was  little  cultivated  by  any  other  of  the 
ancients.  In  modern  times,  it  began  to  be  cultivated, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.,  by  Belon,  Rondelet,  and 
Salviani.  Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  c.,  it  made  great 
progress  through  the  labors  of  Willoughby  and  Ray;  in 
the  18th  c.,  through  those  of  Artedi,  Klein,  Linng, 
Gronow,  Brunich,  Scopoli,  and  Bloch;  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  c.,  through  those  of  Cuvier  and  De  la  C6p£de; 
while,  more  recently,  Valenciennes,  Muller,  Agassiz,  and 
Owen  are  eminent  among  many  who  have  prosecuted  the 
study  with  ardor  and  success.  Yarrell  produced  an  excel¬ 
lent  Avork  on  British  Fishes.  The  earlier  ichthyologists 
generally  included  the  Cetacea  among  fishes.  Linn6 
(Linnaeus)  removed  the  Cetacea  to  their  proper  place. 
His  system  of  ichthyology  is  almost  as  artificial  as  his 
system  of  botany.  It  is  founded  on  the  relative  positions 
of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  without  reference  to  any 
important  point  of  comparative  anatomy  or  animal  econ¬ 
omy.  Cuvier’s  classification  (see  Fishes)  shows  an 
enormous  advance  in  naturalness  and  in  scientific  ac- 
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curacy.  The  system  of  Agassiz,  founded  on  the  external 
covering  of  fishes  (Placoids,  Ganoids,  Ctenoids,  Cycloids), 
is  also  highly  artificial,  though  found  convenient  for  fossil 
ichthyology.  Johannes  Muller  made  many  important 
modifications  of  the  Cuvierian  system;  and  the  latest  re¬ 
searches  seem  to  show  that,  with  further  corrections  and 
extensions,  the  system  aimed  at  by  him  is  really  a  nat¬ 
ural  one.  See  Gunther’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Fishes  (1880).  See  Fishes:  Vertebrata. 

ICHTHYOMORPHA,  n.  ik'thi-o-mdr'fd  [Gr.  ichthus,  a 
fish;  morphe,  form,  shape]:  an  ord.  of  Amphibians, 
also  called  TJrddeld,  comprising  the  fish-like  newts,  and 
others. 

ICHTHYOPATOLITES,  n.  plu.  Wthi-d-pdt' o-lits  [Gr. 
ichthus,  a  fish;  patos,  a  footpath;  lithos,  a  stone]:  in 
geol.,  fish-tracks,  or  the  imprints  of  the  pectoral  fin-rays 
of  certain  fishes.  Ich'thyoph'agist,  n.  -of'a-jist  [Gr. 
phago,  I  eat] :  one  who  eats  or  lives  on  fish.  Ich'thyoph'- 
agous,  a.  - gus ,  fish  eating.  Ich'thyoph'agy,  n.  -ji,  fish 
diet  or  eating. 

ICHTHYOPHTHALMITE,  n.  Wthi-ofthdl-mit  [Gr. 
ichthus,  a  fish;  ophthalmos,  the  eye]:  fish-eye-stone;  a 
variety  of  pyramidal  zeolite,  having  a  peculiar  pearly 
lustre.  Ich'thyopteryg'ia,  n.  -op-ter-ij'i-a  [Gr.  pterux , 
a  wing  or  fin]:  an  order  of  reptiles,  living  and  extinct, 
having  limbs  formed  for  swimming  like  fins. 

ICHTHYOPHTHIRA,  n.  ik'thi-of-thi'rd  [Gr.  ichthus, 
a  fish;  phtheir,  a  louse]:  an  order  of  Crustacea,  compris¬ 
ing  animals  parasitic  upon  fishes. 

ICHTHYOPSIDA,  n.  ik'thi-dp' si-da  [Gr.  ichthus,  a 
fish;  opsis,  appearance]:  the  primary  division  of  the 
Vertebrata  comprising  the  Fishes  and  Amphibia,  also 
called  Branchiate  Vertebrata. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  [Gr.  ichthus,  fish;  sauros,  lizard]: 
remarkable  genus  of  reptiles  which  inhabited  the  sea  dur¬ 
ing  the  deposition  of  the  Secondary  strata.  Like  the 
modern  Cetacea,  their  structure  was  modified  to  suit  their 
aquatic  life.  The  body  was  shaped  like  that  of  a  fish,  the 
limbs  were  developed  into  paddles,  and  the  tail,  long  and 
lizard-like,  was  furnished,  it  is  believed,  with  a  fleshy  fin, 
as  in  the  dolphin,  except  that  its  position  was  vertical. 
The  head  was  large,  and  produced  into  a  long  and  pointed 
snout,  resembling  that  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  the 
orbit  was  much  larger,  and  had  the  nostril  placed  close  to 
it,  as  in  the  whale,  and  not  near  the  end  of  the  snout. 
The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  large  series  of  powerful 
conical  teeth,  lodged  close  together  in  a  continuous 
groove,  in  which  the  divisions  for  sockets,  which  exist  in 
the  crocodile,  were  indicated  by  the  vertical  ridges  on 
the  maxillary  bone.  The  teeth  were  hollow  at  the  root, 
sheathing  the  young  teeth,  which  gradually  absorbed  the 
base  of  the  older  ones,  and,  as  they  grew,  pressed  them 
forward  and  finally  displaced  them.  The  long  and  slen- 
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der  jaws  were  strengthened  to  resist  any  sudden  shock 
by  being  formed  of  many  thin  bony  plates,  which  pro¬ 
duced  light  and  elastic  as  well  as  strong  jaws.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  head  was  the  eye,  which  was 
not  only  very  large — in  some  specimens  measuring  13 
inches  in  diameter — but  was  specially  fitted  to  accom¬ 
modate  itself  for  vision  in  air  or  water,  as  well  as  for 
speedily  altering  the  focal  distance  while  pursuing  its 
prey.  The  structure,  which  thus  fitted  the  eye  so  re¬ 
markably  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  consisted  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  18  or  more  overlapping  sclerotic  bony  plates  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pupil,  as  in  birds.  This  circle  acted  as  a 
sort  of  self-adjusting  telescope,  and  accompanied  by  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  light  admitted  by  the  large 
pupil,  enabled  the  ichthyosaurus  to  discover  its  prey  at 
great  or  little  distances  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  neck  was  so  short  that 
re  ooay  was  probably  not  in  the  least  constricted  be¬ 
hind  the  head.  The  backbone  was  fish-like;  each  joint 
nad  both  its  surfaces  hollow,  making  the  whole  column 
very  flexible.  The  small  size  of  the  paddles  compared 
with  the  body,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  short  neck,  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  tail  must  have  been  an  important 
organ  of  motion.  Prof.  Owen  is  satisfied  that  it  was 
furnished  with  a  vertical  tail,  because  the  vertebrae  are 
compressed  vertically,  and  also  because  the  tail  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  disarticulated  a  short  distance  from  its 
extremity,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  upright  tail  had  caused 
it  to  fall  when  the  animal  had  begun  to  decompose.  The 
fish-like  body,  the  four  paddles,  and  especially  the  power¬ 
ful  tail,  would  make  the  ichthyosauri  active  in  their 
movements;  and  consequently,  with  their  predaceous 
habits,  very  dangerous  enemies  to  the  other  animals  that 
inhabited  with  them  the  Secondary-  seas.  That  their 
principal  food  consisted  of  fishes  is  evident  from  the 
masses  of  broken  bones  and  scales  of  contemporary  fishes 
that  have  been  found  under  their  ribs  in  the  place  where 
the  stomach  of  the  animal  was  situated. 

The  remains  of  the  ichthyosauri  are  peculiar  to  the 
Secondary  strata,  occurring  in  the  various  members  of 
the  series  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but  having 
their  greatest  development  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite.  More 
than  30  species  have  been  discovered;  they  differ  from 
each  other  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  head,  some  having 
a  long  and  slender  snout,  like  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges, 
while  others  had  short  and  broad  heads,  more  like  the 
common  crocodile.  The  great  repository  for  ichthyosau- 
rian  remains  hitherto  has  been  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis, 
England.  They  are  found  also  in  rocks  of  the  same 
period  in  France  and  Germany;  and  Prof.  Marsh  of  Yale 
Univ.  described  portions  of  a  saurian  skeleton  found  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  resembling  that  of  the  ichthyosau¬ 
rus;  no  remains  of  the  true  ichthyosaurus  have  been 
found  in  America. 
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ICHTHYOSIS:  fish-skin  disease;  a  malformation  of 
the  skin,  which  is  markedly  and  constantly  dry  and  more 
or  less  rough  and  scaly.  The  epidermis  accumulates  in 
horny  scales,  sometimes  overlapping  like  fish-scales,  some¬ 
times  separated  by  depressed  lines  which  often  have  a 
dirty,  greenish-black  color.  The  scales  themselves  may 
have  a  green  color.  Desquamation  is  always  present,  the 
superficial  scales  being  thrown  off  and  replaced  by  new 
accretions  from  below.  The  disease  is  believed  to  be 
congenital,  but  it  often  does  not  declare  itself  before 
the  second  or  third  year.  It  varies  in  intensity  from 
time  to  time;  in  some  persons  the  skin  becoming  almost 
normal  in  warm  weather  and  the  harshness  returning 
with  the  setting  in  of  winter.  The  disease  is  apparently 
incurable,  but  much  can  be  done  by  judicious  treatment 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  skin.  Among  the  most 
efficacious  measures  is  the  hot  bath,  accompanied  by  the 
use  of  soft-soap,  and  scrubbing  with  a.  nail-brush  and 
followed  by  the  application  of  some  soothing  ointment, 
such  as  the  glycerole  of  starch.  Removal  to  a  tropical 
climate,  when  that  is  possible,  gives  the  best  results. 

ICHTHYPHALLIC,  a.  ik'thl-fmik  [Gr.  ichthus,  a 
fish,  and  phallus,  which  see]:  pertaining  to  ich’ thyphaV - 
lus,  or  fishgod  worship  of  the  anc.  Egyptians. 

ICHTHYS,  n.  ik'this  [Gr.  a  fish]:  a  word  found  on 
many  articles,  as  rings,  seals,  tombstones,  belonging  to 
the  early  years  of  Christianity,  during  the  struggle 
against  paganism.  It  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  mystical 
meaning,  from  the  fact  that  the  several  characters  are 
the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek  words  lesous  Christos, 
Theou  Huios,  Soter,  ‘Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour.’  It  was  thus,  in  days  of  persecution,  a  con¬ 
cealed  confession  of  faith  in  Christ.  It  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  apostles  were 
fishermen. 

ICICA,  i'si-ka  or  is'i-ka:  genus  of  trees  of  nat.  ord. 
Amyridacece,  having  pinnate  leaves  with  an  odd  terminal 
leaflet,  and  white  flowers  in  panicled  racemes:  the  flowers 
having  a  small  5-toothed  calyx,  5  petals,  10  stamens,  and 
a  cup-shaped  disk  with  10  crenatures  on  the  margin,  the 
fruit  a  drupe. — 7.  icicariba  yields  the  American  Elemi 
(q.  v.). — 7.  heterophylla,  a  tree  of  Guiana,  yields  a  yel¬ 
low  aromatic  balsam,  which  long  retains  its  fluidity,  and 
is  used  as  an  application  to  wounds.  The  resinous  seeds 
are  very  fragrant. — 7.  heptaphylla  and  7.  Guianensis, 
also  natives  of  Guiana,  yield  very  fragrant  balsams, 
which  harden  into  a  gray  resin,  used  as  incense  in 
churches  and  for  other  purposes,  and  esteemed  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  in  dysentery. — 7.  altissima  is  a  tree  100  ft.  high,  na¬ 
tive  of  Guiana,  of  which  the  wood  is  known  as  White 
Cedar  and  Bed  Cedar,  and  as  Acuyori,  Samaria,  Mara, 
and  Cur  ana  Wood :  it  is  used  for  furniture  and  house- 
tarpentry,  and  for  canoes. 
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ICICLE,  ICING,  ICY:  see  Ice.  Icicles,  in  her.,  are 
charges  of  the  same  shape  as  drops  in  the  bearing  called 
Gutte  (q.v.),  but  reversed;  called  also  Clubs,  Locks  of 
Hair,  and  Guttes  reversed. 

ICILIUS,  1-slVi-us:  plebeian  family  in  Rome,  which 
produced  some  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the 
plebeian  interest  against  the  patricians.  The  name  of 
one  of  them  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  in  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  (see  Appius 
Claudius). 

ICO,  e'hd:  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ceara,  on  the 
Salgado,  210  m.  n.w.  of  Parahiba.  The  people  mostly  are 
shopkeepers,  who  supply  the  interior  with  articles  of 
European  manufacture,  receiving  produce  in  return, 
which  they  send  down  to  the  coast.  Pop.  6,000. 

ICOD,  e-hod',  or  Icod  de  los  Vinos,  e-hod '  da  Ids 
ven'yds:  small  town  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Teneriffe,  one 
of  the  Canaries  (q.v.).  Pop.  about  5,500. 

ICOLMKILL'.  See  Iona. 

ICO'NIUM.  See  Konieh. 

ICONOCLAST,  n.  i-hon'o-hlast  [Gr.  eihon,  an  image, 
hlastes,  a  breaker — from  hlao,  I  break]:  breaker  or  de¬ 
stroyer  of  images  used  in  worship;  a  name  given  first 
in  the  8th  century  to  those  who  destroyed  the  images  in 
churches,  or  who  were  opposed  to  rendering  religious 
reverence  to  statues,  pictures,  and  other  sensible  repre¬ 
sentations  of  sacred  things.  I'conoclas'tic,  a.  -tih, 
breaking  images.  Iconoclasm,  n.  - hlazm ,  the  act  of. — • 
The  iconoclast  movement  had  its  commencement  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  the  practice  of  Image-worship  (q.  v.)  in  the 
church;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  6th  and  7th  c.  it  pre¬ 
vailed  extensively,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and 
that  practices  of  it  in  some  churches  were  a  source  of 
much  suspicion  and  offense.  Many  bishops  interposed 
to  correct  these  abuses;  but  the  iconoclast  movement, 
strictly  so  called,  began  with  the  imperial  edict  issued 
726  by  Emperor  Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian,  for* 
bidding  the  honors  paid  to  sacred  images,  and  even  com¬ 
manding  the  removal  from  the  churches  of  all  images, 
that  of  our  Lord  alone  excepted.  This  was  followed  by 
another  decree  730,  which  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
death,  as  sinful  and  idolatrous,  all  acts  of  reverence, 
public  or  private,  to  images,  and  directed  that,  wherever 
such  images  should  be  found,  they  should  forthwith  be 
removed  or  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  de¬ 
cree  occasioned  great  agitation,  especially  in  the  Greek 
islands  and  in  Italy.  The  popes  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory 
III.  protested  vehemently  against  it,  repudiated  the  im¬ 
putation  of  idolatry,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the 
honors  to  images  for  which  they  contended.  Leo  perse¬ 
vered,  nevertheless,  in  his  opposition,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  successor,  Constantine,  surnamed  Coprony- 
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mus.  Under  this  emperor,  a  council  was  held  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  754,  in  which  the  inconoclast  decrees  were 
affirmed  in  their  fullest  extent;  and  Constantine’s  son, 
Leo  IV.,  renewed,  on  his  accession  773,  the  enactments 
of  his  predecessors.  Under  the  widow  of  Leo,  Empress 
Irene,  a  council  was  held  at  Nice,  786  (see  Image- 
worship),  in  which  these  proceedings  were  condemned 
and  revoked;  but  succeeding  emperors,  Nicephorus  (802- 
811),  Leo  the  Armenian  (813-820),  Michael  the  Stam¬ 
merer,  and  Theophilus,  returned  with  greater  or  less  se¬ 
verity  to  the  policy  of  the  iconoclast  emperors.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  Greek  Church,  the  controversy  may  be  said  to 
have  been  finally  settled  under  Empress  Theodora  in  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople  840,  or  at  least  by  a  sub¬ 
sequent  one  of  870.  The  modern  usage  of  the  Greek 
Church  permits  pictures,  but  rejects  graven  or  sculptured 
representations  of  sacred  objects.  Except  in  Italy,  the 
iconoclast  controversy  created  but  little  sensation  in  the 
Western  Church  until  the  movement  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  (see  Image- worship)  . — 
In  the  modern  church,  the  popular  violences  directed  in 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
against  crucifixes,  images  of  saints,  and  other  objects 
associated  with  what  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  idolatry 
of  Rome,  have  sometimes  been  described  under  the  name 
of  Iconoclasm. 

ICONOGRAPHY,  n.  i'Tcon-og'ra-fi  [Gr.  eikon,  an 
image;  grapho,  I  describe]:  the  description  of  anc. 
images  or  statues;  the  art  exercised  by  the  image-makers 
of  all  ages  of  expressing  in  sculpture,  carving,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  actual  persons  and  events,  or  abstract  and  spiritual 
notions. 

ICONOLATOR,  n.  i'lcon-dl'd-ter  [Gr.  eikon,  an  image; 
latreia,  religious  service — from  latris,  a  servant]:  one  who 
worships  images.  I'conol'atry,  n.  -tri,  the  worship  of 
images.  I'conol'ogy,  n.  -o-ji  [Gr.  logos,  a  discourse]: 
the  doctrine  of  images  or  emblematical  representations; 
a  description  of  pictures  or  statues. 

ICONOMACHY,  n.  i'kon-dm' a-ki  [Gr.  eikon,  an  image; 
mache,  a  fight]:  strong  hostility  to  images  and  pictures 
as  objects  of  worship  or  reverence. 

ICONOPHILIST,  n Xkon-dfil-ist  [Gr.  eikon,  an  image; 
phileo,  I  love]:  a  Connoisseur  of  pictures  or  gems;  a  col¬ 
lector  or  judge  of  prints. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  n.  i'kos-a-Jie'dron  [Gr.  eikosi,  twenty; 
hedrd,  a  seat,  a  basis]:  a  solid  of  twenty  faces.  I'cosahe'- 
dral,  a.  -drdl,  having  twenty  faces.  Icosandrian,  a. 
i'kos-dn'dri-dn,  or  I'cosan'drous,  a.  -drus  [Gr.  aner,  or 
andra,  a  male]:  in  hot.,  having  twenty  or  more  stamens 
inserted  on  the  calyx. 

ICTERIC,  a.  ik-ter'ik,  or  Icter'ical,  a.  -i-kal  [L. 
icterus,  jaundice:  F.  ictere ]:  affected  with  jaundice;  good 
in  the  cure  of  the  jaundice.  Icterus,  n.  ik'ter-us,  jaun¬ 
dice. 
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ICTERINJE,  n.  ik-ter-Vne  [L.  icterus ]:  hangnests; 
typical  sub-family  of  tlie  family  Icteridce,  the  orioles,  a 
family  of  Passeres,  insessorial  birds. 

ICTUS,  n.  iVtus  [L.]:  a  blow;  a  stroke;  as  ictus  solis, 
sunstroke;  cadence,  emphasis;  stress  on  an  accented 
syllable. 

I'CY  CAPE:  a  headland  of  N.  America,  lat.  71°  n., 
about  the  middle  of  that  long  reach  of  the  arctic  coast 
between  Cape  Lisburne  on  the  s.w.,  and  Cape  North  or 
Point  Barrow  on  the  n.e.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook 
1778,  and  was  his  furthest  point  n.  of  Behring’s  Strait. 

ID.,  adv.  id:  a  contraction  for  idem  (q.  v.). 

I’D:  contr.  for  I  would  or  I  should.  I  had  was  for¬ 
merly  but  erroneously  regarded  as  the  full  spelling  of 
the  contr.  I’d. 

IDA,  V  da:  high  mountain  range,  in  Asia  Minor,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Phrygia  through  Mysia  into  Troas.  The 
city  of  Troy  was  at  its  base.  It  is  the  scene  of  many  an¬ 
cient  legends.  The  s.  part  of  the  range  was  called  Gar- 
garus,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  about  4,700  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  therefore  was 
called  the  Idcean  Mother.  From  Ida  flow  several  famous 
streams,  as  the  Granicus,  Simois,  and  Scamander.— An¬ 
other  Ida  is  in  Crete,  extending  from  w.  to  e.,  now  called 
Psiloriti:  here  Zeus  was  said  to  have  been  educated. 

IDCEAN,  a.  i-de'an  [L.  Idceus ]:  of  or  pertaining  to 
Mount  Ida,  in  Crete. 

IDAHO,  i'da-ho:  state;  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  44th  in  order  of  admission  into  the  Union, 
31st  under  the  federal  constitution;  created  from  the 
terr.  of  Idaho,  and  admitted  by  presidential  proclamation 
1890,  July  3. 

Location  and  Area. — Idaho  is  in  lat.  42° — 49°  n.,  long. 
111° — 117°  w.;  bounded  n.  by  British  Columbia,  e.  by 
Mont,  and  Wyo.,  s.  by  Nev.  and  Utah.,  w.  by  Ore.  and 
Wash.;  extreme  length  n.  to  s.  485  m.,  mean  breadth 
(at  parallel  44°  30')  257  m.;  84,800  sq.  m.  (54,272,000 
acres) ;  cap.  Boise  City.  Part  of  the  e.s.e  section  is 
within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  large  tracts 
in  the  s.e.  are  “sink”  lands  with  subterranean  streams. 

Topography. — The  surface  is  diversified:  mountainous 
but  with  rich  broad  valleys  in  the  n.,  basaltic  in  the  bend 
of  Snake  river,  and  again  mountainous,  though  more 
abrupt,  with  fertile  valleys  in  the  s.  From  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains,  which  on  the  n.e.  divide  Idaho  from 
Montana,  extend  numerous  spurs  westward  to  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  The  Bitter  Root  range  is  a  portion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system.  In  the  central  part  is  the 
Salmon  range,  which  in  general  flows  the  course  of  the 
Salmon  river.  Many  of  the  summits  of  these  ranges  and 
their  spurs  are  from  8,000  to  12,000  ft.  high,  rugged 
and  snow-capped.  The  Saw  Tooth  range  in  the  w. 
center,  and  the  Goose  Creek  and  Bear  river  ranges  in 
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the  s.,  are  the  other  chief  ranges,  the  last  two  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  state.  Other  mountains  and  peaks  of 
note  are  the  Kootenai,  near  the  n.  border;  Cceur  d’Alene, 
Clearwater,  Weiser,  Payette,  Bois<5,  Three  Buttes,  Saw 
Tooth,  Owyhee,  in  the  s.w.;  Goose  Creek,  and  Bear  River, 
in  the  s.e.  corner.  The  territory  has  a  superior  river 
system.  The  s.e.  corner  is  drained  by  the  Bear  river  into 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  remainder  by  streams  tributary 
to  the  Columbia  river.  Snake  river  or  Lewis  Fork  of 
the  Columbia  flows  nearly  1,000  m.  through  the  w.  and 
s.,  and  during  high  water  is  navigable  for  200  m.  within 
the  territory.  It  has  3  falls:  the  American,  60-70  ft.; 
Shoshone,  25-30  ft.;  and  Salmon,  20  ft.  Its  chief  tribu¬ 
taries  are  the  Bruneau,  s.,  Malade,  n.,  and  the  Boise, 
Payette,  Weiser,  Salmon,  Clearwater,  and  Palouse,  e. 
Spokane  river  drains  Cmur  d’Alene  lake  and  extends  into 
Washington  Terr.,  where  it  joins  the  Columbia  river. 
Wood  river  in  s.  central  Idaho  drains  a  tract  140  m.  n. 
to  s.,  and  100  m.  e.  to  w.,  one  of  the  richest  silver  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  world,  locally  known  as  ‘the  second  Lead- 
ville,’  and  is  a  clear  strong  current  150  ft.  wide  and  3  to 
4  ft.  deep.  It  has  12  tributaries,  rivers  and  creeks,  whose 
names  have  been  given  to  notable  mines.  This  district 
rises  from  an  elevation  of  5,200  ft.  at  Bellevue  to  be¬ 
tween  8,000  and  9,000  ft.  at  Galena,  in  a  stretch  of  45 

m.  The  Wood  is  a  branch  of  the  Snake  river.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  lakes  in  Idaho  are  Pend  d’Oreille,  Cceur  d’Alene, 
Tessentines,  Bear,  Henry’s,  and  the  Payette  cluster. 

Climate. — The  atmosphere  is  generally  very  dry.  The 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months  are  delightful;  in¬ 
tense  cold  and  heavy  snows  prevail  during  the  winter  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  but  the  valleys  are  quite  equable, 
and  cattle  may  winter  in  them  without  shelter.  In  some 
of  the  s.  sections  the  aridity  almost  produces  a  desert, 
while  in  the  n.  there  is  usually  sufficient  rainfall  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  agricultural  operations  without  irrigation.  In 
the  w.  the  temperature  averages  that  of  central  Hlinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  in  the  e.  it  is  similar  to  that  of 

n.  Massachusetts,  s.  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Geology. — The  chief  mineral  productions  are  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  lead,  which  are  found  in  every  county,  and  are 
remarkably  pure.  Sulphur,  soda,  magnesia,  lime  (car¬ 
bonates  and  sulphate),  and  salt  abound;  and  there  are 
extensive  veins  of  coal,  iron,  and  valuable  building  stone. 
Its  lead  is  the  purest  in  the  country,  the  Cceur  d’Alene 
district  producing  about  one-third  of  all  in  the  United 
States.  The  gold  is  distributed  all  through  the  state; 
not  only  in  the  quartz,  but  in  the  gravels  of  the  rivers, 
especially  the  Boise  (the  most  noted),  the  Salmon,  and 
the  Snake.  Dredging  from  the  Snake  river  bed  is  car¬ 
ried  on;  but  the  great  event  of  1902  Avas  the  discovery 
of  immense  neAv  quartz  ledges  in  the  Thunder  Mountain 
district,  which  are  expected  to  raise  production  to  the 
old  level  of  the  days  before  the  partial  exhaustion  of 
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the  placers.  The  annual  value  of  metal  products  is: 
gold,  about  $2,000,000;  and  silver  about  $5,000,000. 
Copper  and  lead  are  also  produced  in  large  quantities. 

Agriculture. — About  10,000  sq.  m.  are  covered  with 
forests  yielding  black  pine,  and  the  finest  white  and 
yellow  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  some  of  the  latter 
trees  being  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  fully  60  ft.  high 
without  a  limb.  While  the  valleys  are  productive  in 
cereals,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruit,  the  chief  agri¬ 
cultural  asset  of  the  S.  is  its  unexcelled  grazing  lands, 
of  which  the  white  sage,  preferred  by  cattle,  covers 
about  16,000,000  acres.  Cereals  are  cultivated  in  the 
S.  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  while  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  flaxseed  flourish  in  the  valleys  of  the 
larger  rivers.  Altogether  there  are  about  18,000  farms, 
comprising  approximately  3,500,000  acres,  of  which  fully 
one-third  is  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm 
property  in  the  State,  including  lands  and  improve¬ 
ments,  implements  and  machinery,  and  live  stock  is 
about  $65,000,000.  The  raising  of  vegetables  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  mining  towns  is  assuming  more  and  more  im¬ 
portance,  while  the  culture  of  fruits  is  also  being  more 
extensively  undertaken  each  year,  apples  and  prunes 
being  the  most  notable  fruit  products.  The  entire  fruit 
yield  of  one  year  is  worth  more  than  $400,000. 

Manufactures. — There  are  about  400  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  aggregate  annual  outputs  valued 
at  about  $10,000,000.  The  chief  industry  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lumber  and  planing-mill  products,  with  flour 
milling  next,  followed  by  ra^road  cars,  malt  liquors, 
butter,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  harness  sad¬ 
dlery,  furniture,  cigars,  etc. 

Education. — There  are  nearly  70,000  children  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  I.,  with  about  2,100  teachers. 
There  are  also  about  a  dozen  private  academies,  2  State 
normal  schools,  a  State  Academy,  2  industrial  schools 
for  Indians,  an  agricultural  and  technological  school, 
and  the  University  of  I. 

Eeligion. — Mormonism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  prob¬ 
ably  on  account  of  the  proximity  to  Utah  and  the  early 
activity  of  the  Mormon  missionaries  in  I.  In  1883  all 
Mormons  were  disfranchised,  but  10  years  later,  when 
the  Mormon  Church  disclaimed  polygamy,  the  law  was 
repealed.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  next 
strongest,  followed  by  the  Methodist  and  Baptist. 

Eailroads. — At  present  there  are  not  more  than  2,000 
miles  of  track  in  the  S.,  the  Northern  Pacific  being  the 
largest  road.  There  are  also  about  100  miles  of  street 
railway. 

Finance  and  Banicing. — The  bonded  debt  of  I.  is 
$1,600,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  realty  prop¬ 
erty  $125,000,000.  There  are  nearly  120  State  and 
national  banks,  besides  private  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies.  The  latter,  however,  are  of  minor  importance. 

History. — Idaho,  an  Indian  name  meaning  'Gem  of  the 
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Mountains/  was  explored  by  Capts.  William  Clarke  and 
Meriwether  Lewis  1805-6,  who  traversed  the  two  forks 
of  the  Columbia  river  bearing  their  names.  Gold  was 
found  in  the  n.  portion  1858,  but  no  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  till  1860.  Idaho  formed  a  portion  of 
Oregon  Territory  till  1863,  and  then,  on  the  organization 
as  a  territory,  was  given  parts  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Utah,  and  Nebraska.  The  next  year  a  part  of  it  was  set 
off  to  Montana,  and  the  remainder  has  comprised  its 
limits  since.  For  several  years  the  people  of  Idaho  were 
agitated  over  a  project  involving  the  annexation  of  the 
four  n.  cos.  to  Washington  Territory,  to  aid  the  latter  in 
seeking  admission  into  the  Union.  A  bill  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Washington  Territory  with  that  part  of  Idaho 
included  was  introduced  into  congress  1881,  Jan.,  and  at 
once  aroused  the  strongest  opposition  in  Idaho.  Both  of 
the  leading  political  parties,  at  their  territorial  conven¬ 
tions  1888,  pronounced  against  the  threatened  dismem¬ 
berment  and  urged  preliminary  steps  for  the  admission 
of  the  whole  territory  as  a  state  of  the  Union.  In  his 
message  to  the  legislature  1888,  Dec.,  Gov.  Stevenson 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  a  convention 
that  should  adopt  a  constitution  and  forward  it  to  con¬ 
gress  with  a  petition  for  admission,  without  awaiting  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act  by  congress.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  adopted,  and  a  constitutional  convention 
assembled  at  Boise  City  1889,  July.  4,  and  proceeded  to 
draft  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  and 
duly  certified  to  congress.  The  territory  was  proclaimed 
a  state  1890,  July  3.  Miners’  strikes  in  1892  and  1899 
caused  great  disturbances  resulting  in  the  bringing  in 
of  U.  S.  troops;  in  1907,  Idaho  was  the  scene  of  the  trial 
of  the  officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Gov.  Steunenberg. 

Government. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  a  governor,  salary  $5,000  per  annum;  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor,  a  salary  per  diem  while  the  legislature 
is  in  session  equal  to  that  of  the  speaker  of  the  house; 
secretary  of  state;  auditor;  treasurer;  attorney-general; 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  all  these  officers 
are  to  be  elected  for  two  years.  The  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  an  assembly,  comprising  a  senate  of  21  mem¬ 
bers  (future  limit  24)  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
46  members  (future  limit  60),  all  elected  for  two  years; 
salary  of  senators  and  representatives  $5  a  day,  provided 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  $300  for  an  entire  session, 
and  10  cts.  mileage;  sessions  biennial,  and  extra  ones 
limited  to  20  days.  The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a 
court  for  impeachments  (the  senate);  a  supreme  court 
of  three  judges  elected  for  six  years;  five  district  courts 
with  judges  elected  for  four  years;  probate  courts;  board 
of  parddns  (gov.,  sec.  of  state,  and  atty.gen.);  and  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $300.  The  constitution  declares  that  the  exercise  of 
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religious  faith  and  worship  shall  be  guaranteed  forever, 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political 
right  or  privilege,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions; 
but  the  liberty  of  conscience  thus  secured  shall  not  be 
construed  to  dispense  with  oaths  or  affirmations,  or  jus¬ 
tify  polygamous  practices,  nor  to  permit  any  person  or 
organization,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  abet 
polygamy. 

The  successive  govs.,  with  their  terms  of  office,  are  as 
follows:  William  H.  Wallace  1863-4;  Caleb  Lyon  1864-66; 
David  W.  Ballard  1866-7;  Isaac  L.  Gibbs,  1867-8;  David 
W.  Ballard  1868-70;  Gilman  Marston  1870-1;  Thomas  W. 
Bennett  1871-75;  Mason  Brayman  1877-8;  John  P.  Hoyt 
1879;  Mason  Brayman  1880;  John  P.  Neil  1880-83;  John 
N.  Irwin  1883;  William  N.  Bunn  1884-5;  Edward  A. 
Stevenson  1885-89;  George  E.  Shoup  1889-93  (elected  U. 
S.  senator  1890,  Dec.  12,  and  succeeded  by  Lieut.  Gov. 
Willey);  W.  J.  McConnell  1893-97;  Frank  Steunenberg 
1897-1901;  F.  W.  Hunt  1901-1903;  J.  T.  Morrison  1903-5; 
1905-1907;  James  II.  Brady,  1907—. 

Population. — Excluding  uncivilized  Indians  (1870), 
14,999;  (1880)  32,610;  (1890)  84,229;  (1900)  161,772, 

IDAHO  SPRINGS,  Col.,  town  in  Clear  Creek  co.;  on 
the  Colorado  &  S.  railroad;  about  30  miles  w.  of  Denver. 
It  is  situated  in  the  plateau  region  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,600  feet.  Its  cool  tem¬ 
perature  in  summer,  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  hot  and  cold  soda  springs,  all  tend  to  make  it  a 
famous  resort  for  health  and  pleasure  seekers.  In  1859, 
gold  was  discovered  at  Jackson’s  Bar,  now  a  part  of  the 
town  #f  Idaho  Springs.  This  district  has  been  most  pro¬ 
ductive  in  its  yield  of  gold.  Some  of  the  chief  industrial 
establishments  of  the  town  are  concentrating  mills,  lum¬ 
ber-yards,  machine-shops,  and  wholesale  stores  in  which 
are  kept  supplies  for  the  miners.  Pop.  2,600. 

IDAHO,  University  of,  the  state  university  situated 
at  Moscow.  Work  was  begun  in  1892;  it  is  open  to  both 
men  and  women,  and  there  is  no  tuition  for  residents  of 
the  state;  a  small  fee  is  charged  to  non-residents.  The 
government  is  by  a  board  of  regents;  the  courses  offered 
include  the  classical  course,  general  science,  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  and  agriculture.  The  university  is 
also  active  in  organizing  farmers’  institutes.  The  annual 
income,  derived  mostly  from  state  appropriations,  is 
about  $60,000;  in  1906,  the  number  of  students  was  375; 
the  number  of  professors  and  instructors  32. 

IDE,  Henry  Clay:  an  American  jurist;  b.  in  Barnet, 
yt.  1844,  Sep.  18;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
1866;  member  of  the  Vermont  State  Senate  1882-85; 
president  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  1884;  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  1888;  ap¬ 
pointed  U.  S.  commissioner  to  Samoa  1891;  was  chief 
justice  of  the  island,  under  joint  appointment  by  Eng- 
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land,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  1893-7;  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Taft  Commission  to  the 
Philippines  1900.  In  1906,  he  was  governor-general  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

-IDE,  sutf.:  in  chem.,  a  termination  indicative  of  com¬ 
bination.  It  enters  into  the  words  oxide,  fluoride,  chloride, 
etc. 

IDE,  id  ( Leuciscus  Idus ):  fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidce, 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  chub,  etc.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  lakes  of  n.  Europe,  ascending  rivers  in 
April  and  May  to  spawn. 

IDEA,  n.  i-de'd  (L.  and  Gr.  idea,  look,  appearance,  an 
idea — from  Gr.  eido,  I  see:  F.  idee]:  a  notion;  that  which 
is  seen  or  conceived  by  the  mind;  mental  image.  Ideal, 
a.  i-de'al  [F.  ideal — from  L.  idealis] :  existing  in  idea; 
mental;  unreal.  Ide'ally,  ad.  -li,  in  idea.  I'deal'ity,  n. 
-dl'i-ti,  in  phren.,  one  of  the  sentiments  proper  to  man; 
also  its  organ  on  the  skull;  a  lively  imagination  united  to 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect.  Idealize,  v.  i-de'- 
dl-iz,  to  form  ideas.  Ide'ali'zing,  imp.  Ide'alized,  pp. 
-izd.  Idealization,  n.  -al-izd' shun.  Ide'alism,  n.  - izm , 
the  doctrine  which  denies  the  existence  of  matter;  or 
according  to  which  the  objects  of  the  external  world  are 
what  they  are  only  through  the  action  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  exist  as  ideas.  Ide'alist,  n.  one  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  idealism.  The  ideal,  a  type  or  standard; 
an  imaginary  model  of  perfection;  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture ,  that  which  goes  beyond  nature,  yet  is  modelled  upon 
it.  Beau  ideal,  bo'  i'de'dl  [F.  beau,  beautiful;  ideal , 
ideal]:  that  which  unites  in  one  form  all  the  excellences 
found  only  in  different  individual  forms. — Syn.  of  ‘idea’: 
notion;  perception;  conception;  belief;  doctrine;  opinion; 
— of  ‘ideal’:  visionary;  fanciful;  intellectual;  imaginary. 

IDE'A:  that  which  is  imaged  or  conceived  in  the  mind. 
This  word  has  borne  very  distinct  meanings  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Till  the  17th  c.,  it  generally  had  the  sig¬ 
nification  given  to  it  by  Plato,  and  referred  to  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  doctrine  of  eternal  forms  existing  in  the  Divine 
mind,  according  to  which  forms  the  world  and  all  sen¬ 
sible  things  were  framed.  Plato  made  a  grand  distinction 
between  the  intelligible,  or  what  occupied  the  intellect, 
and  the  sensible ;  the  intelligible  represented  the  eternal, 
the  immutable,  and  the  certain;  the  sensible  represented 
the  mutable,  and  fleeting  part  of  the  universe.  The  forms 
preceded  the  matter;  the  actual  circles  occurring  in 
nature  were  produced  from  a  pre-existing  ideal  circle 
holding  a  place  in  the  Divine  intelligence;  the  actual 
men  were  generated  from  an  ideal  man.  The  word  was 
used  in  this  sense  in  literature  as  well  as  in  philosophy 
till  the  17th  c.,  as  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Hooker,  and 
Milton.  Thus  in  Paradise  Lost — 

‘  God  saw  his  works  were  good, 

Answering  his  fair  idea.’ 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  dates  the  change  in  the  application  of 
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the  word  from  the  publication  of  Descartes’s  Discourse 
on  Method  1637;  remarking,  however,  that  in  a  treatise 
by  David  Buchanan,  published  at  Paris  the  year  before, 
the  new  meaning  had  been  introduced.  ‘The  fortune  of 
this  word  is  curious.  Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the 
real  forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to 
the  unreal  images  of  the  sensible,  it  was  lowered  by 
Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  in  general.  When,  after  Gassendi,  the  school . 
of  Condillac  had  analyzed  our  highest  faculties  into  our 
lowest,  the  idea  was  still  more  deeply  degraded  from  its 
high  original.  Like  a  fallen  angel,  it  was  relegated  from 
the  sphere  of  Divine  intelligence  to  the  atmosphere  of 
human  sense;  till  at  last  Ideologic  (more  correctly  Idea- 
logie),  a  word  which  could  only  properly  suggest  an  a 
priori  scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect, 
has  in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively  derives  our 
knowledge  from  the  senses.’ — Hamilton’sDislcwssio?is,  p.70. 

In  speaking  of  the  mental  representation  of  external 
things,  Descartes,  instead  of  employing  the  various  terms 
image,  species ,  phantasm ,  etc.,  which  had  been  the  words 
formerly  in  use  for  that  particular  signification,  used  the 
word  idea.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  other  philosophers, 
e.g.,  Locke,  who  states  that  he  has  adopted  the  word  to 
stand  for  ‘whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding, 
when  a  man  thinks.’  Thus  the  mental  impression  that  we 
are  supposed  to  have  when  thinking  of  the  sun  without 
seeing  the  actual  object,  is  called  our  idea  of  the  sun. 
The  idea  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the  sensation,  or  the 
feeling  that  we  have  when  the  sun  is  actually  seen  and 
our  senses  are  engaged  directly  or  immediately  upon  the 
thing  itself.  The  sensation  is  what  constitutes  the  thing , 
the  reality:  the  impression  persisting  after,  the  thing  has 
gone,  and  recoverable  by  mental  causes  without  the  orig¬ 
inal,  is  the  idea.  Although  the  word  in  this  application 
may  be  so  guarded  as  to  lead  to  no  bad  consequences, 
Dr.  Reid  was  of  opinion  that  it  gave  countenance  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  and  fictitious  element  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind.  This,  however,  raises  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  metaphysics — namely,  the  exact  nature  of  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.  See  Perception. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  idea,  and 
yet,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  its  application,  there  is 
danger  of  its  not  conveying  a  definite  signification.  We 
need  a  general  word  to  express  the  contrast  to  sensation, 
or  to  actuality;  and  no  better  term  has  yet  been  found 
than  idea,  being  what  is  common  to  memory  and  to 
imagination,  and  expressing  the  mind  as  not  under  the 
present  impression  of  real  objects,  but  as  by  its  own 
tenacity  and  associating  powers,  imaging  those  objects 
to  itself  so  that  to  all  practical  ends  they  are  before  its 
view.  Thus,  all  our  sensations,  whether  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  taste,  or  smell,  and  all  the  feelings  that  we  have 
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in  the  exercise  of  our  moving  energies,  become  trans¬ 
formed  into  ideas  when,  without  the  real  presence  of  the 
original  agency,  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the  way  of 
pursuit  or  avoidance,  or  can  discriminate  and  compare 
them,  nearly  as  if  in  their  first  condition  as  sensation.  A 
very  large  part  of  our  thinking  goes  on  in  the  form  of 
verbal  ideas,  which,  of  course,  do  not  in  any  sense  rein¬ 
state  the  images  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Logic  (i.  126),  has 
endeavored  to  avoid  employing  the  word,  but  other  writ¬ 
ers  on  mental  philosophy  have  freely  adopted  it  in  the 
above  acceptation.  See  also  Berkeley,  George;  Gener¬ 
alization;  Imagination;  Ideal-Realism;  Nominalism,; 
Perception.  < 

IDEAL:  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  real,  fn  phi¬ 
losophy  the  word  is  applied  to  any  standard  or  norm 
toward  which  phenomena  are  supposed  to  approximate. 
For  example,  in  ethics  the  ideal  is  applicable  to  those 
forms  of  conduct  which  are  considered  essentially  good. 
In  aesthetics  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  conditions 
with  which  beauty  must  accord.  It  is  also  used  in  this 
connection  to  express  the  meaning,  i.e.,  the  idea,  which  a 
work  of  art  is  intended  to  convey.  The  opposition  of  the 
ideal  to  the  real  is  oftentimes  made  in  a  misleading 
fashion,  because  the  ideal  itself  is  a  genuine  existence 
and  deserves  to  rank  as  a  particular  form  of  reality. 
Indeed,  in  matters  of  conduct  it  is  the  ideal  which  ulti¬ 
mately  determines  what  shall  subsequently  become  (in 
the  common  use  of  the  word)  real.  See  Idealism. 

IDEALISM:  a  term  applied  to  any  system  of  phi¬ 
losophy  which  conceives  the  fundamental  reality  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  mind.  Such  systems  are  as  a  whole  opposed 
to  the  materialistic,  or  naturalistic,  views  of  life.  Ideal¬ 
ism  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  forms  of  philosophy  and 
no  period  has  wanted  illustrations  of  it.  In  the  Platonic 
system,  which  is  often  cited  as  typical  of  idealism  in 
general,  the  world  of  common  objects  is  thought  of  as 
made  up  of  more  or  less  perfect  copies  of  archetypal 
ideas  which  are  themselves  the  basic  reality.  Among  the 
more  important  forms  of  modern  idealism  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  Berkeley  (q.v.),  that  of  Kant  (q.v.),  and 
that  of  Hegel  (q.v.).  Berkeley  undertakes  to  show  that 
what  we  call  the  world  of  matter  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
reducible  to  subjective  experience.  Ha  does  not  mean  by 
this  that  the  material  world  is  unreal,  but  simply  that 
its  reality  is  mental  and  not  something  different  from  the 
mental.  In  Kant’s  view  experience  is  undoubtedly  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  organizing  principles  of  the  mind  itself. 
We  can  perceive,  for  example,  only  under  the  condition¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  time  and  space,  for  these  are  a 
priori  forms  of  the  mind.  The  objects  which  we  become 
aware  of  in  this  way  constitute  our  phenomena.  Behind 
these  phenomena  there  is  probably  a  world  of  things-in- 
themselves,  but  into  this  realm  we  can  never  penetrate. 
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In  Hegel’s  system  the  universe  itself  is  thought  of  as 
rational  and  all  the  great  cosmical  processes  are  viewed 
as  stages  on  the  road  by  which  reality  comes  to  con¬ 
sciousness  of  itself. 

As  metaphysics,  idealism  means  that  reality  is  at  bot¬ 
tom  mental  or  psychic  in  character.  As  epistemology,  it 
means  that  knowledge  is  confined  to  ideas,  and  that  we 
never  get  beyond  sensations  and  ideas  to  the  objects 
which  possibly  lie  behind  them.  As  ethics,  it  applies  to 
those  systems  which,  believing  in  human  freedom,  recog¬ 
nize  the  fundamental  obligation  to  pursue  ideals.  In 
aesthetics,  it  means  a  view  of  beauty  and  of  art  in  which 
the  paramount  duty  is  to  incorporate  the  most  perfect 
ideas  in  sensuous  materials.  Evidently,  with  this  great 
variety  of  fields  to  which  the  term  idealism  is  applicable, 
one  can  hardly  look  in  it  for  any  fixed  and  consistent 
meaning.  See  Materialism. 

IDEAL-REALISM,  n.:  in  phil.,  the  teaching  of  an 
eclectic  branch  of  the  Kantian  school,  which  attempted  to 
build  up  a  harmonious  system  without  sacrificing  Kant’s 
realistic  postulates  to  his  idealistic  teachings,  or  con¬ 
versely  giving  up  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Schleiermacher,  Ulrici,  and  Trendelenburg  were  of  this 
section  of  Kantists. 

IDE  AT,  n.  i'de-at,  or  Ideate,  n.  i'de-at:  in  phil.,  the 
correlative  or  object  of  an  idea;  the  real  or  actual  exist¬ 
ence  correlating  with  an  idea. 

IDEATION:  any  mental  process  involving  the  use  of 
ideas.  A  term  applied  in  modern  psychology  to  such 
mental  acts  as  judging,  reasoning,  conceiving,  imagining, 
etc. 

IDEM,  i'dem  [L.]:  the  same. 

IDEM  SONANS,  i'dem  sd'nanz:  term  sometimes  used 
in  law,  where  a  mistake  as  to  a  surname  is  made  in  a 
legal  document,  to  denote  that  the  name  used  by  mistake 
was  of  a  similar  sound,  in  which  case  the  mistake  is 
usually  treated  as  immaterial. 

IDENTICAL,  a.  i-den'ti-Ml  [F.  identique;  It.  identico, 
identical — from  mid.  L.  identicus — from  L.  idem,  the 
same]:  the  same;  the  self-same;  not  different.  Iden'- 
tically,  ad.  -li.  Iden'tify,  v.  -ft,  to  unite  or  combine 
in  interest,  purpose,  use,  etc.;  to  become  the  same;  to 
ascertain  or  prove  to  be  really  the  same  with  something 
described  or  asserted.  Identifying,  imp.  Identified, 
pp.  -fid.  Identification,  n.  -fi-Tcd'shun,  the  act  of 
proving  to  be  the  same.  Iden'tity,  n.  -ti-ti  [F.  identite 
—from  mid.  L.  identitatem ]:  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  the  same;  sameness,  as  distinguished  from  likeness 
and  diversity.  It  must  often  be  proved  in  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  in  proving  a  marriage,  proving  a  pedigree,  prov¬ 
ing  a  thief:  the  usual  proof  is  the  oath  of  some  one  who 
knew  or  was  cognizant  of  the  facts  at  both  the  times 
referred  to. 
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IDEOGRAM,  n.  uVe-o-grdm  [Gr.  gramma ,  a  letter]: 
an  idea  represented  by  symbols,  independent  of  sounds; 
a  kind  of  hieroglyph  expressing  no  sound  but  only  an 
idea;  a  phonetic  symbol;  a  letter.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

IDEOGRAPHIC,  a.  id'e-6-grdf'ik,  or  Id'eograph'ical, 
a.  -%-kdl  [Gr.  Idea,  an  image  or  idea;  grapho,  I  write]: 
denoting  that  way  of  writing  which  expresses  the  notion 
or  idea  and  not  the  sound,  as  in  figures,  symbols,  or 
hieroglyphics;  expressing  or  representing  ideas.  Id'eog'- 
raphy,  n.  -dg'rd-fi,  the  expression  or  representation  of 
ideas,  as  in  shorthand-writing,  symbols,  etc.  Id'eographs, 
n.  plu.  -grdfs,  notions  or  ideas  expressed  in  symbols  or 
hieroglyphs;  hieroglyphs. 

IDEOLOGY,  n.  i'de-ol'o-ji  [Gr.  idea,  an  idea;  logos, 
speech,  discourse]:  the  science  of  ideas  or  of  mind;  men¬ 
tal  philosophy.  Id'eolog'ical,  a.,  -loj'i-kal,  connected 
pvith  or  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  Id'eol'ogist, 
n.  -jist,  one  who  treats  of  ideas. 

IDEOLOGY,  IDEOLOGUES:  terms  applied  to  the 
doctrines  and  their  defenders  of  the  French  school  of 
philosophy  which  followed  upon  and  developed  the  sensa¬ 
tionalism  of  the  18th  c.  Continuing  the  tradition  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Locke,  and  introduced  by  Condillac,  these 
men  pursued  the  analysis  of  ideas  and  the  inquiry  into 
their  origin  as  the  only  sure  method  of  attaining  philo¬ 
sophic  doctrine  of  a  scientific  and  reliable  kind.  Cabanis 
and  Destutt  de  Tracy  are  exponents  of  the  movement. 

IDEO-MOTOR:  a  term  applied  to  any  action  which 
ensues  upon  a  conscious  process  of  the  ideational  type. 
Acts  which  follow  directly  upon  sensations  are  called 
sensory-motor.  Many  writers  use  the  term  ideo-motor  to 
apply  to  sensory-motor  cases,  regardless  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  Strictly  speaking,  all  voluntary  acts  are  ideo-motor, 
but  the  term  is  often  confined  to  such  cases  as  are  better 
called  non-voluntary,  e.g.,  the  movement  of  lip  and  throat 
muscles  when  one  impulsively  whistles  or  sings  a  melody 
which  is  “running  in  the  head.” 

IDES,  n.  plu.  Idz  [L.  idus,  the  Ides — from  the  Etruscan 
iduo,  I  divide:  It.  idi:  F.  ides]:  in  the  anc.  Rom.  cal¬ 
endar,  the  15th  day  of  the  months  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  and  the  13th  day  of  the  other  months:  See 
Calends. 

ID  EST,  phrase,  id  est  [L.]:  that  is;  frequently  short¬ 
ened  into  i.e. 

IDIOCRASY,  n.  id'i-ok'rd-si  [Gr.  idids,  peculiar  to 
ones  self;  krdsis,  mixture]:  peculiarity  of  constitution- 
same  as  idiosyncrasy.  Id'iocrat'ic,  a.  -krdt'ik,  or  Id'- 
iocrat'ical,  n.  -i-kdl,  peculiar  in  constitution  or  tem¬ 
perament. 

IDIOCY:  non-development  of  the  mental  faculties; 
distinguished  from  the  form  of  insanity  called  dementia 
which  consists  in  the  loss  of  mental  powers  formerly 
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possessed.  The  idiot  has  never  become  possessed  of  his 
mental  faculties;  his  mind  is  a  blank,  or  largely  so:  the 
demented  person  has  lost  a  part — it  may  be  almost  all — 
of  his  mind;  still  he  has  vestiges  of  previously  formed 
ideas.  (See  Cretinism;  Imbecility.)  In  certain  cases 
of  idiocy,  the  human  form  appears  scarcely  animated  by 
intelligence  at  all;  it  is  a  senseless,  motionless  mass,  to 
which  the  special  senses  impart  no  intimation  of  an 
external  world,  and  from  which  there  emanate  no  mani¬ 
festations  of  human  sentiments,  or  perception.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  lack  are,  however,  very  numerous  and  sharply 
defined,  so  as  to  suggest  different  modes  of  management 
and  training  and  different  degrees  of  moral  responsibility 
in  the  individuals.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
vast  majority  of  idiots  may  be  held  to  be  diminutive 
stature,  grotesque  appearance,  inactivity,  uncleanly  hab¬ 
its,  gluttony,  obtuse  or  acute  sensibility,  inability  to 
regulate  movements,  to  articulate,  to  count,  degradation 
of  propensities,  and  helplessness.  The  arrest  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  intelligence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  commence 
previous  to  birth,  during  infancy,  and  during  childhood 
up  to  puberty.  Among  the  prenatal  causes  of  idiocy  are 
instability  of  the  nervous  system,  feeble-mindedness, 
alcoholism  in  one  or  both  parents.  Among  the  causes 
acting  during  infancy  are  injuries  to  the  head,  menin¬ 
gitis,  scarlet  fever  or  other  of  the  acute  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  of  childhood,  malnutrition  from  any  cause,  rickets, 
epilepsy,  and  cretinism.  A  large  number  of  idiots  are 
microcephalous,  or  have  heads  of  very  small  dimensions; 
and  though  they  usually  die  at  an  early  age,  they  are 
apparently  healthy. 

The  ameliorations  which  occasionally  take  place  under 
judicious  treatment,  and  the .  educability  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  within  a  certain  range,  have  suggested  to  physi¬ 
cians  and  philanthropists  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
rouse,  direct,  and  apply  such  powers  as  may  exist.  The 
first  attempt  to  give  regular  instruction  to  idiots  was 
made  in  the  Bicetre  at  Paris  many  years  ago.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  training-school,  now  numbering  about  600  in¬ 
mates,  has  been  some  time  in  operation  at  Earlswood, 
Reigate,  England;  and  there  is  a  similar  institution  in 
Scotland.  At  the  Bicetre ,  near  Paris,  Dr.  Edouard  Se- 
guin,  at  the  suggestion  of  Itard,  opened  a  school  for 
idiots  1838.  His  system  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
idiocy  was  prolonged  infancy.  Shortly  after  1848  he 
visited  the  United  States;  and  later  he  settled  in  this 
country,  and  taught  in  various  idiot  institutions  (see 
Seguin,  Edouard).  The  success  of  idiot  instruction  is 
very  variable  in  different  classes  of  cases;  but  is  on  the 
whole  much  beyond  what  was  deemed  possible  half  a 
century  ago. 

IDIOM,  n.  id'i-um  [F.  idiome,  idiom,  language— from 
Gr.  ididma,  peculiar  phraseology — from  idids ,  peculiar  to 
one’s  self:  It.  idioma,  mode  of  speech]:  a  mode  of  ex* 
pression  or  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  language  or  a 
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dialect;  phraseology.  Idiomatic,  a.  id'i-o-mdt'ik,  peculiar 
to  a  language;  phraseological;  also  Id'iomatTcal,  a. 
-i-kal.  Id'iomat'ically,  ad.  -li. 

IDIOPATHIC,  a.  id'i-6-pdth'ik  [Gr.  idios,  peculiar; 
pathos,  suffering]:  not  depending  on  any  other  disease; 
arising  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause;  opposite  of 
sympathetic.  Id'iopath'ically,  ad.  -i-Ml-li.  Id'iop'athy, 
n.  -op'd-thi,  disease  not  dependent  on  any  other  disease. 

IDIOREPULSIYE,  a.  id-i-o-re-pul'siv  [Gr.  idios,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  one’s  self:  Eng.  repulsive ]:  in  physics,  producing 
repulsion  by  its  unaided  action,  as,  the  idiorepulsive 
action  of  heat. 

IDIO-RETINAL  LIGHT,  id'i-o  ret'i-ndl  lit  [from  Gr. 
idios,  one’s  own,  personal  and  retinal]:  light  belonging 
to  one’s  own  retina.  Very  faint  clouds  of  light  observed 
when  all  rays  are  shut  off  from  the  eyes  either  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  eyes  or  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  The  effect  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  blood  in  the  retinal  blood 
vessels  stimulating  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  eye. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  n.  id'i-o-sing'lcrd-si  [Gr.  idios,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  one’s  self;  sungkrdsis,  a  mixing  together]:  a 
peculiarity  of  constitution  or  temperament  of  body  in 
which  certain  articles  of  food  or  medicine  generally 
produce  effects  different  from  those  which  usually  occur: 
also  the  temperament  of  mind  peculiar  to  an  individual 
which  affects  his  character  and  actions;  constitutional 
antipathy.  Thus,  there  are  persons  who  have  great  dis¬ 
like  to  particular  food,  smells,  sounds,  etc.,  which  to 
most  persons  are  agreeable;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
desire  is  sometimes  manifested  for  things  generally  dis¬ 
liked.  In  particular  individuals,  an  eruption  of  the  skin 
is  caused  by  eating  strawberries,  or  swooning  by  the 
smell  of  a  rose,  and  that  quite  unconnected  with  any 
liking  or  disliking,  or  even  -with  any  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  Idiosyncrasies  also  occur,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain  medicines  are  either  inoperative,  or  certain 
poisons  harmless.  Idiosyncrasies  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary,  sometimes  arising  from  mere  morbid  condi¬ 
tions,  and  disappearing  with  them.  The  term  is  applied 
to  mental  as  well  as  physical  peculiarities.  Id'- 
iosyncrat'ic,  a.  -krdt'ik,  or  IdTosyncrat'ical,  a.  - i-kal , 
of  peculiar  temperament  of  body  or  mind. 

IDIOT,  n.  id'i-dt  [F.  idiot — from  L.  idiota,  an  unedu¬ 
cated,  ignorant  person — from  Gr.  idiotes,  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual — from  idios,  proper,  peculiar  to  one’s  self:  It. 
idiota,  an  ignorant,  common  person — lit.,  a  private  per¬ 
son]:  a  human  being  defective  in  his  mental  and  moral 
powers;  a  natural  fool;  a  very  foolish  person.  IdTocy, 
n.  -o-si,  state  of  being  an  idiot;  extreme  imbecility,  in 
which  reason  has  been  wholly  undeveloped,  or  but  par¬ 
tially  developed;  also  Id'iotcy,  n.  -ot-si.  Id'iot'ic,  a.  -ik, 
like  an  idiot;  also  Id'iotTcal,  a.  -i-kal.  IdTot'ically, 
ad.  -li.  Id'iotism,  n.  -izm,  natural  imbecility  of  mind. 
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IDIOTHALAME.ZE,  n.  id-i-o'tha-ldm'e-e  [Gr.  idios, 
one’s  own;  thalamos,  an  inner  room]:  tribe  of  lichens, 
having  shields  first  close,  and  then  open,  and  the  nucleus 
gelatinous,  made  up  of  naked  spores. 

IDIOTYPE,  n.  id'i-o-tip  [Gr.  idios,  peculiar;  Eng. 
type]:  in  chem.,  term  applied  to  bodies  derived  by  re¬ 
placement  from  the  same  substance,  including  the  typical 
substance  itself.  Ammonia  is  idiotypic  with  ethylamine 
and  all  other  organic  bases  derived  from  it  by  substitution. 

IDLE,  a.  i'di  [Ger.  eitel:  Dut.  ijdel,  vain,  trifling:  Sw. 
idel,  mere,  downright]:  vain;  unimportant;  not  employed; 
averse  to  labor;  useless;  frivolous;  unprofitable:  Y.  to 
lose  or  spend  time;  in  OE.,  to  play  lightly.  I'dling,  imp. 
Idled,  pp.  i'dld.  Idler,  n.  i'dler,  one  who;  in  mach.,  a 
cog-wheel  placed  between  two  others  to  communicate  the 
motion  of  one  to  the  other;  in  naut.,  a  person  on  board 
ship  wTho,  being  liable  to  constant  day-duty,  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  night  watch.  Idly,  ad.  i'dli,  in  an  idle 
manner;  vainly.  I'dleness,  n.  -dl-nes,  the  state  of  being 
unemployed;  sloth;  omission  of  business;  the  state  of 
lying  useless  or  unemployed.  To  idle  away,  to  spend  or 
waste  in  idleness.  Idle-iiead'ed,  or  -pa'ted,  exceedingly 
stupid.  Idless,  or  Idlesse,  n.  -Vdl-es,  poetical  for  idle¬ 
ness. — Syn.  of  ‘idle,  a.’:  lazy;  indolent;  unoccupied;  un¬ 
employed;  inactive;  vacant;  sluggish;  slothful;  futile; 
useless;  trifling;  vain;  unimportant;  ineffectual;  barren; 
— of  ‘idleness’:  indolence;  sluggishness;  inaction;  laziness. 

IDLE,  i'dl:  towTn  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land;  near  the  river  Aire,  9  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds.  Woolen 
cloth  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Pop.  (including  Wind- 
hill)  12,036. 

IDOCRASE,  n.  id'o-Tcras  [Gr.  eidos,  form;  krasis,  a 
mixture]:  a  mineral,  a  variety  of  garnet,  so  termed  from 
its  crystalline  forms  being  mixed  figures;  vesuvianite. 
See  Vesuvian. 

IDOL,  n.  i'dol  [F.  idole,  an  idol — from  L.  idolon;  Gr. 
eidolon,  an  image,  a  form:  It.  idolo ]:  an  image  employed 
as  an  object  of  worship;  any  person  or  thing  loved  be¬ 
yond  measure:  a  term  used  by  Bacon  to  denote  a  fallacy 
of  the  mind.  Idol'ater,  n.  -dol'a-ter,  one  who  worships 
idols  or  images.  Idol'atress,  n.  -tres,  a  woman  who  wor¬ 
ships  images.  Idol'atrous,  n.  -trus,  tending  to  or  com¬ 
prising  idolatry.  Idol'atrously,  ad.  -It.  Idol'atry,  n. 
-d-tri  [F.  idolatrie — from  mid.  L.  idoldtria — from  Gr. 
eidolon,  an  image;  latreia,  service]:  the  worship  of 
images;  love  bordering  on  adoration.  Idolize,  v.  Vdol-iz, 
to  love  to  excess.  I'doli'zing,  imp.  I'dolized,  pp.  -\zd. 
I'doli'zer,  n.  -zer,  one  who  idolizes  or  loves  to  excess. 
Idolism,  n.  i'dol-izm,  idolatrous  worship. 

IDOL'ATRY:  act  of  worshipping  an  image  supposed 
to  be,  or  intended  to  represent,  a  divinity.  Although  the 
first  principles  of  reason  suggest  to  man's  mind  the  idea 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  the  source  of  all  existing  things, 
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and  the  origin  of  all  good  (see  God),  yet  the  very  earliest 
historical  records,  sacred  and  profane,  teem  with  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  errors  into  which  men  quickly  fell  through 
ignorance  and  passion,  changing  ‘the  glory  of  the  un¬ 
corruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things’  (Rom.  i.  23).  To  these  images,  as  well  as  to  the 
images  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  ideal  powers  or 
forces  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  such  objects — as  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  air,  water,  fire,  and  other  nat¬ 
ural  elements — divine  honors  were  paid  by  most  of  the 
ancient  nations;  to  which  honors  the  name  idolatry  has 
been  given.  Hence,  as  each  of  these  corrupt  worships 
had  its  own  peculiar  symbols,  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient 
Gentile  religions  may  be  reduced  to  four -classes:  (1) 
The  idolatry  of  nature-worship,  which  was  of  two  kinds 
— the  first  of  inorganic  nature,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
Litholatry,  or  the  worship  of  stones  or  pillars,  mentioned 
Lev.  xxvi.,  and  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  the  second  of  organic 
nature,  or  of  the  powers  of  nature,  as  Dendrolatry,  or 
the  worship  of  trees — under  which  form  were  symbolized 
the  productive  or  generative  powers  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  most  modern  investigators  of  Phoenician 
antiquities  trace  the  origin,  as  well  of  the  grossly  im¬ 
moral  worship  of  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  Phoenicians,  as 
of  the  phallic  worship,  which  found  its  way,  under 
various  forms,  through  all  the  kindred  races,  both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East.  (2)  The  idolatry  of  animal- 
worship,  which  we  find  as  well  in  the  (perhaps  originally 
symbolical)  worship  of  the  sacred  oxen,  the  crocodiles, 
and  serpents  among  the  Egyptians,  as  in  that  of  the  still 
more  degrading  forms  of  animal  life  which  constituted 
the  object  of  adoration  with  other  nations.  (3)  A  higher 
form  of  idolatry  which  prevailed  among  the  races  of 
Chaldean  origin,  Astrol-atry,  or  star-worship,  often  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  name  Sabceism.  There  was  one  form  of 
Sabasism  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  idolatry,  as  it 
did  not  involve  the  use  of  idols,  but  addressed  itself 
directly  either  to  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  or  to 
the  element  of  fire,  with  which  they  were  associated.  But 
the  same  object  of  religious  worship,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  idolatrous  representations,  is  found  in  the  worship 
of  Baal,  of  Moloch,  and  of  Tammuz,  the  Phoenician 
Adonis  (Ezek.  viii.  14).  (4)  The  form  of  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  the  later  period  of  the  ancient  Gentile 
religions,  Anthropolatry,  o'r  the  worship  of  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  human  form.  It  is  familiar  to  us  chiefly 
through  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  it  found 
place  also  in  most  of  the  other  religious  systems,  in  some 
of  which  the  representations  of  the  human  form  were 
variously  modified  to  symbolize  those  special  attributes 
which  formed  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  worshippers’ 
adoration.  Of  this  there  are  many  examples  in  the 
mythological  representations  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the 
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Indians.  In  the  Egyptian  religion,  indeed,  and  in  the 
later  Grecian,  many  of  the  idols  were  representations  of 
pure  abstractions,  as  of  certain  faculties  or  affections  of 
the  mind,  of  virtuous  desires,  or  of  evil  passions.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  among  the  more  cultivated  classes, 
there  were  individuals  by  whom  these  abstractions  were 
understood,  and  by  whom  the  crude  idolatry  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  was  regarded  solely  as  a  device  adapted  to  their 
more  gross  and  material  conceptions.  See  Image-Worship. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  many  safeguards  by 
which  the  belief  of  the  one  Living  God,  Jehovah,  was  pro- 
tected  in  their  religious  system,  were  frequently  seduced 
into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Gentile  nations  among 
which  they  were  thrown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  among  the  anomalies  of  the  history  of  this  singular 
people,  that  the  great  and  radical  purification  of  their 
faith  in  the  unity  of  God  dates  from  their  protracted 
Babylonian  captivity;  from  which  time  the  worship  of 
the  One  God,  Jehovah,  was  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  effort  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  introduce  the  Greek 
idolatry  (I  Macch.  i.),  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  idolatry  into  which  the  Jews  fell  at  different 
periods  was  chiefly  of  the  first  and  the  third  forms 
described  above. 

The  idolatry  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  African  and 
Oceanican  races  is  mostly  of  the  class  known  as  Fetich- 
ism.  See  Fetich. 

IDOTHEA,  n.  i-do-the'a:  in  zool.,  typical  genus  of  the 
Idotheidce,  a  family  of  cursorial  isopoda. 

IDRIA,  id'ri-a  or  e'dre-d:  small  but  important  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  crownland  of  Carniola,  celebrated  for  its 
quicksilver  mines  (discovered  1497).  It  is  in  a  deep,  cal¬ 
dron-shaped  valley,  on  the  river  Idria,  22  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Laibach.  The  descent  to  the  mines  is  by  787  steps, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  is  easy,  and  free  from  danger. 
The  mines  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Europe.  More 
than  330  tons  of  quicksilver  are  produced  here  annually, 
and  about  60  tons  of  cinnabar  (red  sulphuret  of  mer¬ 
cury).  Besides  mining,  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  silk 
fabrics  and  bone-lace,  and  distilling  spirits,  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  people.  Pop.  4,174. 

IDRIALINE,  n.  id'ri-a-lin:  one  of  the  mineral  resins, 
so  named  from  its  being  found  at  Idria,  in  Carniola. 

IDRI'SI,  or  Adri'si.  See  Edrisi. 

IDUME'A.  See  Edom. 

IDUN,  e-don'  or  Iduna,  e-do'nd:  goddess  of  the  north¬ 
ern  mythology;  daughter  of  the  dwarf  Svald;  but^ being 
received  among  the  iEsir,  she  became  the  wife  of  Bragi. 
Idun  possessed  a  precious  apple,  by  the  use  of  wdiich  the 
gods  preserved  their  perpetual  youth.  She  was  carried  off 
by  the  giant  Thiassi,  with  the  assistance  of  Loki;  but  the 
gods  sent  Loki  after  her,  to  bring  her  back,  which  he 
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did,  after  changing  himself  into  a  falcon,  and  Idun  into 
a  nut. 

IDYL,  or  Idyll,  n.  i'dil  or  Id'll  [L.  idyllium — from  Gr. 
eidul'lidn,  a  pastoral  poem — from  eidomai,  I  appear,  I 
seem]:  short  descriptive  poem,  usually  pastoral;  a  poem 
of  romance  and  fancy.  Though  the  idyl  commonly  repre¬ 
sents  the  simple  scenes  of  pastoral  life,  it  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  pastoral,  in  the  usage  of  either  the  ancients  or  the 
moderns.  Of  the  30  Eidyllia  of  Theocritus,  not  more  than 
half  are  pastoral.  After  the  use  made  of  the  word  by 
Tennyson,  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  which  are  epic  in 
their  style  and  treatment,  and  romantic  and  tragic  in 
their  incidents,  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  what  poem  is 
not  an  idyll.  Idyt/lic,  a.  -Ilk,  of  or  pertaining  to  idyls. 
IE'SI.  See  Jesi. 

IF,  conj.  if  [AS.  gif ;  Dut.  of,  if,  but:  Icel.  ef,  if;  efa, 
or  if  a,  to  doubt]:  a  word  which  introduces  a  conditional 
clause;  supposing;  provided;  whether  or  not. 

IFURIN:  in  the  Celtic  mythology,  the  infernal  region; 
terrible  with  dragons,  serpents,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
poison;  the  abode  of  the  vile,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Gauls. 

IG,  ig:  another  form  of  the  prefix  In,  signifying  not. 
See  In. 

IGASURIC  ACID,  ig'd-su'riTc  as'id  [Mai.  igasurd,  a 
vomiting  nut]:  an  acid  found  in  nux  vomica  and  Ig¬ 
natius'  bean.  Igasurine,  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  found 
1853  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  strychnine  and 
brucine  had  been  precipitated  by  lime. 

IGLAU,  e'glow  or  ig'low,  or  Jihlava:  very  old  walled 
town  of  Austria,  province  of  Moravia,  on  the  river  Iglawa, 
close  to  the  Bohemian  boundary,  49  m.  w.n.w.  of  Briinn. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  of  three  suburbs.  Its 
trade,  especially  with  Poland,  is  important.  Several  very 
productive  silver-works  are  in  operation  here.  Pop.  23,716. 

IGLESIAS,  e-gld'se-as :  walled  city  of  Sardinia,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Cagliari;  32  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cagliari  city.  It  is  in  a 
very  fertile  region,  and  its  vicinity  abounds  in  rich  silver 
and  lead  mines.  Because  of  its  mines,  large  number  of 
churches,  and  beautiful  suburban  gardens,  it  is  variously 
known  among  Sardinians  as  the  ‘city  of  the  mines,’  ‘city 
of  the  churches,’  and  ‘flower  of  the  world.’  Its  chief  in¬ 
dustries  are  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  fabrics 
by  women.  Pop.  12,094. 

IGLESIAS,  Jose  Maria:  statesman:  b.  Mexico  City, 
1823,  Jan.  5.  He  was  educated  in  the  Univ.  of  Mexico, 
admitted  to  the  bar  1844,  appointed  prof,  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  1845,  entered  political  life  1846,  was  an  official  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  war  and  milit.  judge  for  the 
army  of  the  East  during  the  Mexican  war,  elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  congress  1852,  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  credit  1855,  minister  of  justice  1857,  supported  the 
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govt,  during  the  French  occupation,  minister  of  the  treas., 
justice,  and  the  interior,  under  Pres.  Juarez;  elected 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  1873,  declared  the 
re-election  of  Pres.  Lerdo  illegal,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
office  claimed  the  provisional  presidency,  installed  his 
govt,  at  Guadalajara  1877,  Jan.  2;  was  defeated  by  Gen. 
Diaz,  removed  to  the  United  States  1877,  Jan.  17,  re¬ 
turned  to  Mexico  1878,  and  has  since  applied  himself  to 
editorial  and  literary  work. 

IGLOO,  n.  ig'lo  [Esquimaux]:  a  hut,  usually  circular, 
made  of  snow;  an  excavation  made  by  a  seal  in  the  snow 
over  its  breathing-hole,  for  the  protection  of  its  young. 

IGLOOLIK,  ig-16'lik:  island  of  some  historical  inter¬ 
est,  near  the  e.  end  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla, 
lat.  69°  21'  n.,  and  long.  81°  53'  w.  It  was  named  after 
an  intelligent  Esquimaux  woman,  Parry’s  guide  and  pilot 
on  his  second  voyage;  and  here  that  navigator  passed  the 
winter  of  1822-3,  from  Oct.  30  to  Aug.  12.  During  this 
time,  the  temperature  ranged  between  — 45°  and  59°  F., 
a  mean  of  7°  above  zero. 

IGNATIA  AMARA,  ig-na'shi-a  am-a'rd  [St.  Ignatius; 
amarus,  bitter] :  St.  Ignatius’  bean:  called  also  Strychnos 
Ignatia.  See  Ignatius’  (St.)  Bean. 

IGNATIEFF,  i g-na'te-ef,  Nicolas  Paulovitch:  sol¬ 
dier  and  statesman;  b.  St.  Petersburg  1832,  Jan.  29.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Imperial  Corps  des  Pages,  entered 
the  Imperial  Guard  1849,  served  through  the  Crimean 
war,  and  the  Poland  insurrections,  was  milit.  sec.  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  London,  won  imperial  favor  by  a 
detailed  report  on  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  India, 
was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
appointed  ambassador  to  Pekin  1860  and  Constantinople 
1864,  was  minister  of  the  interior  1878-82,  re-appointed 
1889,  May.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  the  late  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  He  married  the  wealthy  Princess  Galitzin. 

IGNATIUS,  ig-na'shi-us,  Saint:  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
at  a  date  uncertain,  but  after  a.d.  69;  d.  107  (or  116): 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and 
reckoned  one  of  the  apostolical  Fathers.  The  chronology 
of  the  bishopric  of  Antioch  is  not  known:  some  make 
Ignatius  the  second,  others  the  third  bishop.  Equally 
uncertain  is  the  date  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  him. 
He  bore  the  surname  Theophoros — i.e.,  one  who  carries 
God  Tor  as  Ignatius  explained  it,  ‘Christ’]  in  his  heart; 
or,  again,  as  some  (Jerome  among  them)  wrongly  sup¬ 
posed,  ‘one  who  was  carried  by  God’ — i.e.,  by  Christ, 
referring  to  the  legend,  utterly  worthless,  that  he  was 
the  little  child  referred  to,  Mk.  ix.  36.  Ignatius  was  a 
true  shepherd  of  his  people,  one  of  those  meek,  earnest, 
loving  spirits  to  whose  unobtrusive  piety  Christianity 
owed  its  first  and  best  triumphs.  Domitian’s  persecution 
of  the  church  of  Antioch  proved  his  courage,  and  in  the 
second  and  fiercer  persecution  of  Trajan,  Ignatius  was 
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sacrificed  for  his  flock.  A  story  of  his  interview  with 
Trajan  has  come  down  to  us.  That  strong  ruler,  full  of 
worldly  sagacity,  just  after  his  pagan  fashion,  could  not 
understand  a  man  so  utterly  unworldly  as  Ignatius.  He 
contemptuously  called  him  a  Tcakodaimon  (one  having  an 
evil  genius  or  demon),  and  in  the  end  condemned  him  ‘to 
be  led  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  there  to  be  made  the  food 
of  wild  beasts  for  the  amusement  [ad  delectationem ]  of 
the  people.’  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  martyrdom  is 
oommemorated  Feb.  1;  in  the  Greek  Church  Dec.  20. 

The  genuineness  of  the  writings  (a  Liturgy,  and  a 
little  work  entitled  DidacM,  quoted  by  Chrysostom)  of 
the  epistles  ascribed  to  him — of  which  15  (12  in  Greek 
and  3  in  Latin)  are  extant — some  of  which  are  quoted  in 
the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  c.,  and  were  widely  read  in  the 
ancient  church — has  been  much  disputed  since  the  16th  c. 
The  common  opinion  of  scholars  (until  perhaps  the  last 
30  years)  was  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  seven  of 
the  Greek  epistles,  which  are  extant  in  two  redactions  of 
different  length,  and  in  two  corresponding  ancient  Latin 
translations — those  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Phila¬ 
delphians,  Trallians,  Smyrnasans,  Romans,  and  to  Poly¬ 
carp,  his  contemporary;  but  even  these  were  regarded  as 
spurious  by  Daille,  Semler,  Hermann,  Ernesti,  and  others, 
with  whom  in  the  main  Neander  concurs.  The  controversy 
received  a  new  impetus  by  the  publication  of  Bunsen’s 
Ignatius  und  seine  Zeit  (Hamb.  1847),  in  which  that 
writer  endeavored  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  three 
of  the  seven  epistles,  and  the  superiousness  of  the 
others;  his  conclusions  were,  however,  assailed  by  the 
great  leader  of  the  Tubingen  school,  F.  C.  Baur,  in  his 
Die  Ignatianischen  Brief e  und  ihr  neuester  Kritiker 
(Tub.  1848).  The  most  probable  view  of  the  seven 
epistles  is  that  which  conceives  them  to  have  a  basis  of 
genuineness,  but  to  have  suffered  extensive  interpolation. 
The  reason  why  these  epistles  have  excited  so  keen  an 
interest  among  ecclesiastics,  is,  that  the  question  of 
church  government  is  dealt  with  in  them;  they  are,  im 
fact,  a  battle-ground  between  advocates  of  prelatical 
(Rom.  Cath.  and  Episc.)  and  non-prelatical  (Congl.  and 
Presb.)  views;  and  as  they  seem  to  favor  the  hierarchical 
system  of  the  former,  prelatists  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
strenuous  in  defense  of  their  Ignatian  origin,  while  non- 
prelatists  have  as  warmly  attacked  it.  The  discovery,  in 
an  Egyptian  convent,  of  a  Syriac  version  (S)  of  three  of 
the  epistles — those  to  the  Romans,  the  Ephesians,  and  to 
Polycarp  (pub.  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  formerly  of  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  title  The  Ancient  Syriac 
Version  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius ,  etc.,  Lond.  1845; 
and,  still  better,  Corpus  Ignatianum,  Berlin  1849),  on 
account  of  what  were  considered  the  higher  claims  of  the 
Syriac  to  be  considered  genuine  than  any  Greek  mss.,  led 
to  the  opinion  that  the  common  Greek  text  has  been  very 
seriously  tampered  with — the  interpolations  consisting 
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often  of  passages  enforcing  episcopal  authority,  and 
asserting  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  opinion  that  the 
Greek  <text  has  been  changed  may  be  true;  but  the  latest 
judgment  of  scholars  is  that  the  Syriac  (S)  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extract  from  G1  (the  short  Greek  version). 
It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  epistles  extant  under  the 
name  of  Ignatius  are  genuine  or  spurious.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  though  the  epistles  extol  the  bishop, 
and  draw  sharp  distinction  between  the  episcopal  and 
the  presbyterial  office  in  the  church,  they  give  no  hint 
of  an  establishment  of  the  episcopate  by  the  apostles; 
they  do  not  connect  with  it  those  ideas  of  a  priesthood 
which  abound  in  later  writers;  and  they  treat  it  as  an 
office  in  the  congregation  or  local  church  rathei  than  in 
the  church  general. 

The  text  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Ignatius  is  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  from  that,  of 
Cotelerius  (2d  ed.  1724)  to  the  recent  and  admirable  one 
edited  by  Gebhardt,  Harnack,  and  Zahn  (1876).  There 
are  English  translations  by  Archbishop  Wake  and  in  the 
Ante-'Niccne  Library  (Clark,  Edin.).  Consult  Zahn,  Ig¬ 
natius  von  Antiochien  (1873). 

IGNA'TIUS’  (St.)  BEAN:  seed  of  the  Ignatia  amara, 
formerly  Strychnos  Ignatii,  tree  of  nat.  ord.  Loganiacece, 
nearly  allied  to  that  which  produces  Nux  vomica  (q.v.); 
native  of  Cochin-China  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  and  contains 
about  20  brownish  seeds,  about  the  size  of  olives,  rounded 
on  one  side,  somewhat  angular  on  the  other.  These  seeds 
were  brought  into  the  Dutch  shops  under  their  present 
name  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c.,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  the  nux  vomica  of  earlier 
writers.  They  contain  strychnia,  and  their  medicinal  uses 
are  similar  to  those  of  nux  vomica. 

IGNA'TIUS  DE  LOYO'LA,  Saint.  See  Loyola. 

IGNEOUS,  a.  ig'ni-us  [L.  igneus,  burning — from  ignis, 
fire:  It.  igneo;  F.  igne,  igneous]:  containing  fire;  con¬ 
sisting  of  fire;  produced  by  fire;  resulting  from  the 
action  of  fire,  as  igneous  rocks. 

IGNEOUS  ROCKS:  those  which  have  been  produced 
from  materials  fused  by  heat.  They  differ  from  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  in  origin,  structure,  and  position.  They 
invariably  come  from  below  upward,  breaking  through  the 
older  rocks.  The  materials  of  sedimentary  strata  are 
fragments  of  pre-existing  rocks,  worn,  by  the  action  of 
water,  either  into  a  fine  mud  or  into  rounded  particles, 
of  greater  or  less  size;  whereas  igneous  rocks  exhibit 
either  a  vitreous  structure,  as  when  they  have  been 
quickly  cooled;  or  a  granular  structure,  composed  of 
more  or  less  minute  crystals,  according  to  the  rate  of 
cooling;  or  a  vesicular  structure,  when  they  have  been 
expanded'  by  the  contained  gases,  or  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  water.  Some  rocks  are  erroneously 
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called  igneous,  whose  materials,  though  originally  ob¬ 
tained  from  volcanoes  or  other  subterranean  source,  have 
yet  been  ultimately  arranged  by  water,  like  the  materials 
of  Grahame’s  Island  (q.v.).  When  this  fact  receives  due 
consideration,  many  igneous  rocks  whose  position  is  now 
a  puzzle,  will  be  better  understood.  Some  of  the  rocks 
composing  Arthur’s  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  this  character,  and  before  a  right  theory  of  the 
hill  can  be  constructed,  these  must  be  separated  from  the 
truly  igneous  rocks.  In  position,  also,  the  igneous  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  sedimentary  rocks,  for  they 
seldom  occur  regularly  stratified,  with  a  parallel  upper 
and  under  surface,  but  are  generally  local,  thinning  into 
wedge-shaped  beds,  or  having  that  irregular  stratification 
seen  in  modern  lava.  They  occur  also  as  upright  walls  or 
dikes,  filling  up  cracks  in  the  sedimentary  strata. 

The  most  satisfactory  classification  of  the  igneous 
rocks  is  based  on  their  age.  The  three  divisions  thus 
established  are  characterized  each  by  peculiar  mineral 
and  structural  differences.  The  oldest  or  Granitic  series 
(see  Granite)  are  generally  associated  with  the  Paleo¬ 
zoic  strata,  but  are  sparingly  found  in  the  Secondary, 
and  even  in  the  Tertiary  formations.  The  special  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  granitic  rocks  is  the  great  abundance  of 
silica  in  them;  it  forms  not  only  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  constituents  of  the  hornblende  and  felspar,  but 
crystallizes  free  in  the  rock-mass  as  rock  crystal.  The 
Trappean  Rocks  are  associated  with  the  Paleozoic  and 
Secondary  strata,  and  are  composed  of  crystals  of  felspar 
and  hornblende,  varying  in  character  according  to  the 
predominance  of  the  one  or  other  of  these  ingredients. 
The  Volcanic  are  the  newest  igneous  rocks;  they  belong 
to  the  present  period,  or  the  Tertiary  strata.  The  chem¬ 
ical  ingredients  are  the  same  as  those  that  constitute  the 
Trappean  rocks;  but  they  are  somewhat  differently  built 
up,  augite  being  the  peculiar  form  which  the  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  lime  assumes  in  the  newer  rocks,  while  it 
appears  as  hornblende  in  the  older  or  Trappean  series. 

IGNIS-FATUUS,  n.  ig-nis-fdt'u-us  [L.  ignis,  fire;  fat- 
uus,  foolish]:  luminous  meteor  sometimes  seen  flitting 
about  in  the  air  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
chiefly  in  marshy  places  or  near  stagnant  waters — famil¬ 
iarly  called  JacTc-with-a-lantern,  and  Will-with-a-wisp ,  or 
Will-o’-the-wisp;  hence  something  fanciful,  unreal,  or 
unattainable,  a  utopian  scheme.  The  Ignis-Fatuus  has 
puzzled  philosophers  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.  It  gen¬ 
erally  appears  a  little  after  sunset,  as  a  pale  bluish- 
colored  flame,  varying  in  size  and  shape;  sometimes  it 
shines  steadily  till  morning,  at  other  times  disappears, 
and  reappears  within  about  half-hourly  intervals.  It 
floats  in  air  about  two  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  sometimes 
fixed,  and  sometimes  moves  with  great  rapidity.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  recedes  on  being  approached,  and  vice  versd , 
though  several  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
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light  a  piece  of  paper  by  it.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  discover  its  cause;  but  so  varied  are  its  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  so  void  of  any  common  principle,  that 
these  attempts  have  failed.  Of  the  various  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  only  two  need  be  mentioned.  The  first  is,  that  the 
Ignis-Fatuus  is  due  to  pliosphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
(PH3),  in  which  is  generally  present  some  portion  of  the 
phosphorous  compound  which  possesses  the  power  of 
spontaneous  ignition  on  coming  in  contact  with  dry  at¬ 
mospheric  air;  the  gas  would  be  generated  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  animal  matter  present  in  a  marshy  soil. 
The  motion  of  the  Ignis-Fatuus  is  accounted  for  by  the 
flame  being  communicated  along  the  line  of  a  stream  of 
the  gas.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  due  to  the  combustion 
of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas ,  methane  or  marsh  gas 
(C1I4),  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter;  but  though  this  supposition  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  many  appearances  connected  with  the  Ignis-Fatuus, 
the  gas  itself  is  not  spontaneously  combustible,  and  an 
additional  supposition  requires  to  be  made  to  account  for 
its  ignition.  The  probable  conclusion  is,  that  a  number 
of  phenomena  similar  to  the  eye,  but  arising  from  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  are  aggregated  under  the  term  Ignis- 
Fatuus.  The  Ignis-Fatuus,  however,  has  never  been  pro¬ 
duced  artificially.  Electricity  and  phosphorescence  can 
produce  the  luminous  appearance,  but  as  far  as  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge,  they  are  unable  fur¬ 
ther  to  imitate  it. 

It  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  many  distinguished 
naturalists  never  having  seen  it;  but  it  is  frequently  seen 
in  n.  Germany,  in  the  swampy  and  moorland  districts  in 
s.  and  n.w.  England,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  seen  in  the  above  places  from  the  middle  of  autumn 
till  the  beginning  of  November.  In  former  times,  the 
Ignis-Fatuus,  under  the  names  of  Will-o’-the-wisp,  Jack- 
a-lantern,  SpunJcie,  etc.,  was  an  object  of  superstition 
among  the  uneducated,  and  was  believed  due  to  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits  attempting  to  lure  the  traveller  to 
his  destruction,  and,  indeed,  there  have  been  instances 
of  travellers  mistaking  it  for  a  lamp  or  lantern  and  be¬ 
ing  thus  decoyed  into  marshy  places,  where  they  per¬ 
ished. 

IGNITE,  v.  xg-nit '  [L.  ignitus,  fiery,  glowing — from 
ignis;  Skr.  ogni,  fire;  It.  ignito,  ignited]:  to  kindle;  to 
render  red  or  luminous  by  heat;  to  take  fire.  Igni'ting, 
imp.  Igni'ted,  pp.  Igni'tible,  a.  -ti-bl,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  fire.  Ignition,  n.  ig-msh'un  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of  set¬ 
ting  on  fire;  the  state  of  being  kindled;  differing  from 
combustion,  which  is  a  consequence  of  ignition. 

IGNOBLE,  a.  ig-nd'bl  [F.  ignoble — from  L.  ignobilis, 
unknown — from  in,  not;  nobilis,  well-known,  noble:  It. 
ignobile ]:  literally,  of  low  birth  or  family;  worthless; 
base;  low,  mean,  or  base,  as  in  thoughts,  words  or  ac- 
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tions.  Igno'bly,  ad.  -bli.  Igno'bleness,  n.  -bl-nes,  mean¬ 
ness;  want  of  dignity. — Syn.  of  ‘ignoble’:  dishonorable; 
scandalous;  infamous;  degenerate;  degraded;  disgrace¬ 
ful;  reproachful;  shameful. 

IGNOMINIOUS,  a.  ig'nd-min'i-us  [L.  ignomin'id,  dis¬ 
credit,  reproach — from  in,  not;  nomen,  a  name:  It.  igno- 
minia;  F.  ignominie,  ignominy]:  incurring  or  inflicting 
disgrace  or  shame;  mean;  dishonorable;  shameful.  Ig'- 
nomin'iously,  ad.  -li.  Ignominy,  n.  ig'nd-min-i,  public 
disgrace,  as  on  account  of  dishonorable  motives  or  con¬ 
duct;  shame;  infamy;  dishonor.  Ignomy,  n.  ig' no-mi, 
OE.,  for  ignominy. — Syn.  of  ‘ignominy’:  opprobrium;  re¬ 
proach;  contempt. 

IGNORAMUS,  n.  ig'no-ra'mus  [L.  ignoramus,  we  know 
not,  we  ignore — the  word  formerly  written  by  a  grand 
jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment,  when  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  find  a  true  bill — hence  to  ignore\.  ig¬ 
norant  person;  vain  pretender  to  knowledge.  Ig'nora'- 
mu.ses,  n.  plu.  -mus-ez.  The  words  now  used  on  a  bill  are 
‘Not  a  true  bill/  or  ‘Not  found.’ 

IGNORANCE,  n.  ig'nd-rdns  [F.  ignorance — from  L. 
ignoran'tia,  ignorance — from  ignorans,  not  knowing:  It. 
ignorante:  F.  ignorant,  ignorant]:  the  want  or  absence 
of  knowledge.  Ig'norances,  n.  plu.  -rdns-ez,  in  B.  of 
Com.  Prayer,  sins  committed  in  or  through  ignorance. 
Ig'norant,  a.  -rant  [F.]:  without  knowledge  or  informa¬ 
tion;  uninstructed;  illiterate;  without  knowledge  of 
some  particular;  unacquainted  with.  Ig'norantly,  ad. 
-li.  The  ignorant,  those  untaught  or  uneducated;  the 
unlettered. — Syn.  of  ‘ignorant’:  illiterate;  unlearned;  un¬ 
lettered;  uninstructed;  untaught;  unenlightened;  unin¬ 
formed;  unacquainted;  unconscious;  unaware;  unknown; 
undiscovered. 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  LAW  (Ignoran'tia  Ju'ris): 
held  in  law  to  be  no  excuse  for  any  breach  of  contract  or 
duty,  nor  for  crime  or  other  offense.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  start  with  this  maxim,  otherwise  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  administer  the  law,  for  if  once  a 
contrary  maxim  were  allowed,  it  would  not  only  be  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  ignorance,  but  would  lead  to  endless  and  abor¬ 
tive  inquiries  into  the  interior  of  a  man’s  mind.  Igno¬ 
rance  of  a  fact,  however,  is  a  different  thing.  Another 
kindred  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  every  man  intends  the 
consequences  of  his  own  act;  thus,  if  he  shoot  at  or  give 
poison  to  a  person,  it  is  presumed  that  he  intended  to 
kill  such  person.  So,  if  he  leave  a  trap-door  open  in  a 
street  or  thoroughfare,  it  is  held  that  he  intended  people 
to  fall  into  it  and  be  injured.  There  is,  however,  a  doc¬ 
trine  called  bona  fides,  which  in  the  case  of  petty  of¬ 
fenses  punishable  by  justices,  often  tempers  the  strict 
and  rigid  application  of  the  maxim,  ignorantia  juris 
neminem  excusat  (See  Bona  Fides,  in  Law) ;  and  even  in 
crimes  a  judge  always  takes  into  consideration,  when 
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passing  judgment,  whether  the  prisoner  or  defendant  was 
an  ignorant  or  an  intelligent  person. 

IGNORANTINES,  ig-no-ran'tinz  [Fr.  Freres  Ignoran- 
tins ]:  religious  congregation  of  men  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church,  associated  for  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning.  It  is  usually 
but  incorrectly  called,  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
It  was  founded  in  Rheims,  France,  1679;  formally  or¬ 
ganized  1683  by  the  priest  Jean-Baptiste  de  la  Salle;  ap¬ 
proved  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  1725;  and  has  gradually 
been  introduced  into  every  Rom.  Cath.  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  France,  this  congregation  shared  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  fate  of  all  the  other  religious  bodies;  but  the 
brethren  were  recalled,  and  re-established  under  Napo¬ 
leon  1803;  and  were  recognized  by  govt.  1808.  They  are 
now  exceedingly  numerous  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  have  many  branches  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  in  parts  of  America.  In  Ireland  they  possess,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  large  edu¬ 
cational  establishments;  and  they  have  published  for  the 
use  of  their  schools  a  series  of  school-books,  designed  to 
combine  with  secular  knowledge  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion,  specially  for  Rom.  Cath.  pupils.  See 
.Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

IGNORATIO  ELENCHI,  a  term  in  logic  employed 
to  designate  chains  of  reasoning  in  which  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached,  even  if  in  themselves  correct,  are  not  based 
upon  the  premises  from  which  the  argument  set  out.  Ap¬ 
peals  to  popular  prejudice  are  commonly  couched  in  this 
form. 

IGNORE,  v.  ig-ndr'  [F.  ignorer,  to  ignore,  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of — from  L.  ignorare,  to  have  no  knowledge  of]: 
to  set  aside  or  reject;  to  pass  over  or  overlook  purposely. 
Ignor'ing,  imp.  Ignored',  pp.  -nord'.  See  Ignoramus. 

IGUALADA,  e-gwd-ld'thd:  town  of  Spain,  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  province  of  Barcelona,  about  40  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city 
of  Barcelona,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Noya.  It  is  for  the  most  part  closely  built,  dark, 
and  dirty;  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  hats,  and  firearms,  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

IGUANA,  n.  ig-wa'nd  [Sp.  iguana — from  a  native  St. 
Domingo  word,  igodna]:  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  type 
of  the  family  Iguanidce  ( ig-wan'i-de ),  a  family  which 
contains  abt.  60  known  genera,  and  many  species,  and  to 
which  belong  some  of  the  largest  saurians  now  existing 
except  those  of  the  crocodile  family.  Far  larger  saurians 
allied  to  them  existed  in  former  geological  periods:  see 
Iguanodon.  The  Iguanidce  have  a  lizard-like  form  and  a 
long  tail.  The  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  not  extensile,  and 
is  notched  at  the  tip.  They  have  rows  of  small  teeth  on 
the  palate,  and  their  jaw-teeth  are  remarkable  both  for 
their  form  and  for  their  mode  of  insertion,  not  being 
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lodged  in  distinct  sockets,  but  fixed  in  a  kind  of  furrow 
along  the  internal  face  of  the  jaw-bone,  adhering  by  one 
side  of  the  bony  surface  of  the  root.  The  food  of  the 
Iguanidce  consists  chiefly  of  leaves  and  fruits.  They  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates. — In  the  genus  Iguana, 
the  back  exhibits  a  row  of  elevated,  compressed,  pointed 
scales  along  its  whole  length,  continued  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail;  while  under  the  throat  is  a  great  dewlap-like 
pouch.  The  feet  have  long  toes,  not  webbed,  with  sharp 
claws,  well  adapted  for  climbing  trees,  while  the  com¬ 
pressed  tail  is  the  organ  of  progression  used  in  swim¬ 
ming.  The  Common  Iguana,  or  Guana,  is  abundant  in 
the  W.  Indies  and  tropical  America,  living  mostly  among 
trees.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  five  ft.  It  is  of 
greenish-yellow  color,  mottled  with  green,  the  tail  ringed 
with  brown.  It  is  esteemed  a  delicate  article  of  food, 
and  is  used  by  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  often  caught 
by  means  of  a  noose  thrown  over  its  head;  dogs  have 
also  been  trained  to  hunt  it  on  some  of  the  W.  India 
Iceys,  where  it  has  not  opportunity  of  taking  refuge  in 
trees.  The  eggs — about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  but 
with  no  hard  shell,  and  laid  in  the  sand — are  eaten,  and 
are  good  food.  Other  species  of  Iguana  and  nearly  allied 
genera  are  eaten  in  tropical  America,  as  the  Horned 
Iguana  (I.  cornuta  or  Metapoceros  cornutus )  of  Hayti. 
The  true  iguanas  all  are  American. 

IGUANODON,  n.  ig-wan'o-don  (Sp.  iguana,  Gr.  odous 
or  odonta,  tooth]:  genus  of  remarkable  gigantic  dinosau- 
rian  reptiles,  more  abundant  in  the  Wealden  beds  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  England,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  any 
other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  Their  form  was  prob¬ 
ably  lizard-like.  Their  singular  structure,  differing  in 
many  important  particulars  from  any  known  reptile,  long 
caused  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  tc  their  true  posi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Mantell,  their  original  discoverer  and  learned 
expounder,  first  knew  of  their  existence  from  some  enor- 
mouse  bones  which,  notwithstanding  their  colossal  size, 
he  considered  reptilian.  A  large  tooth  next  turned  up. 
whose  smooth-worn  crown  attested  its  having  belonged 
to  a  herbivorous  animal.  Numerous  other  specimens  of 
teeth  were  after  a  time  discovered,  and  Dr.  Mantell 
found  that  they  corresponded  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  teeth  of  the  small  American  lizard,  the  iguana, 
though  with  striking  and  important  differences.  The 
first  guesses  as  to  the  creature’s  size,  founded  on  frag¬ 
mentary  materials,  varied  vastly:  Mantell  suggesting  a 
length  of  50  to  60  ft.,  Owen  of  28.  An  extraordinary 
recent  ‘find’  of  iguanodons  has  simplified  this  and  other 
questions  as  to  the  structure.  In  1878,  there  were  found 
at  Bernissart,  in  Belgium,  between  Mons  and  Tournai, 
the  remains  of  about  23  specimens,  belonging  to  two 
well-marked  species;  only  two  other  species  having  till 
then  been  proposed.  In  the  complete  skeleton  set  up  at 
Brussels  from  these  materials,  the  height  is  14  ft.  2 
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inches;  the  horizontal  length  of  the  body  in  a  half-stand- 
ing  attitude,  23  ft.  See  Nature  XXVIII. 

The  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  very  remarkable.  The 
(front  parts  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  were  without 
teeth,  and  suggest  a  hollow,  beak-like  arrangement;  pos¬ 
sibly  the  creature  had  a  long  prehensile  tongue.  In  many 
respects  there  are  striking  resemblances  between  the 
structure  of  the  ornithopod  Dinosaurians  (of  which  the 
Iguanodontidce  are  a  family)  and  that  of  birds.  The  ver¬ 
tebral  column  had  joints  slightly  concave  on  both  sur¬ 
faces,  yet  had  lofty  neural  arches;  and  the  sacrum  was 
composed  of  five  anchylosed  joints,  a  structure  found  in 
no  other  reptile.  The  two  forelegs  were  small;  the  hinder 
limbs  were  long  and  strong,  raising  the  body  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground. 

The  leg  terminated  in  a  three-toed  foot,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  enormous  tridactyle  impressions  on  the  argil¬ 
laceous  Weal  den  beds  that  were  for  some  time  consid¬ 
ered  the  footprints  of  huge  birds.  The  Iguanodon  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  walked  at  times  on  its  hind  legs,  like  a 
bird. 

The  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  while  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  iguana,  were  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  both  in  external  form  and  internal  structure 
than  in  any  other  known  reptile.  In  all  other  known  rep¬ 
tiles,  the  vertically  flat  teeth  are  always  sharp  edged, 
and  fitted  only  to  cut  off  the  plants  on  which  they  feed, 
but  the  worn  crowns  in  this  animal  show  that  the  Iguan¬ 
odon  thoroughly  triturated  its  food  before  swallowing 
it.  It  is  not  known  that  it  possessed  scales,  or  any  form 
of  skin-armor. 

IGU'VIUM.  See  Eugubine  Tables:  Gubbio. 

IH'L AN G- IH'L  AN G.  See  Y-lang-Y-lang. 

IHRE,  e'reh,  Johan:  1707-80;  b.  Lund,  Sweden,  of 
Scottish  extraction:  philologist.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Univ.  of  Upsala,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and 
took  the  highest  honors.  He  travelled  in  France  and 
England,  was  appointed  under-librarian  to  the  Acad,  of 
Sciences  on  his  return  to  Sweden,  and  rose  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  offices  to  be  prof,  of  belles-lettres  and  political 
economy  (1748).  Hire’s  principal  work  is  his  Glossarium 
Suiogothicum  (1769),  a  work  of  great  erudition,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  Swedish  philology.  It 
was  published  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  which  gave  Hire 
$10,000  to  execute  it.  His  more  than  450  academical 
disputations  are  still  valuable,  especially  those  on  the 
Mceso-Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels  by  Ulfilas. 

I.  H.  S.:  an  abbreviation  for  Jesus  (Gr.  IH20T2)  — 
the  H  representing  the  long  e.  To  mark_the  contraction, 
the  abbreviation  was  formerly  written  IHC  ^Greek  C  = 
S),  which  in  later  times  became  IHS.  The  H  being  mis¬ 
understood,  the  idea  arose  that  IHS  meant  Jesus  Homi- 
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num  Salvator,  ‘Jesus  Saviour  of  Men/  and  the  mark  of 
contraction  over  the  H  being  thus  rendered  unmeaning, 
was  turned  into  a  cross,  as  on  modern  altar-cloths. 

IKU'PA:  principal  river  of  Madagascar  (q.v.). 

IL,  il:  a  prefix  signifying  not  before  adjectives:  see 
In.  Note. — In  It.  il  —  the;  Sp.  el  —  the;  L.  tile  —  he. 

ILCHESTEB,  il'ches-ter  (formerly  Ivelchester): 
small  and  decayed  town  of  England,  county  of  Somerset, 
in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Yeo  or  Ivel — from  which  it  de¬ 
rives  its  name — 33  m.  s.s.w.  of  Bath.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an  ancient  structure  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  low  octagonal  tower,  and  the  county  jail. 
Ilchester,  supposed  to  be  the  Ischalis  of  Ptolemy,  was 
the  principal  station  of  the  Romans  in  this  region,  and 
was  fortified  by  them  with  a  strong  wall  and  ditch,  both 
still  traceable.  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  here.  Ilchester  is  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon. 
Pop.  abt.  800. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE,  el-deh-frongss':  one  of  the  old 
provinces  of  France,  having  Paris  as  its  capital,  and  now 
mostly  comprised  in  the  depts.  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  and 
Oise.  During  the  last  century  of  the  Carlovingian  dynas¬ 
ty,  the  Ile-de-France  was  possessed  by  a  race  of  power¬ 
ful  nobles,  who  latterly  took  the  title  of  Dukes  of 
France.  One  of  the  most  able  of  these  was  Hugo  or 
Hugues,  surnamed  Le  Blanc,  or  Le  Grand,  who,  for 
twenty  years  previous  to  his  death  (956),  virtually 
wielded  the  sovereign  powTer  under  the  Carlovingian 
kings  Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire.  His  son,  Hugo  Capet, 
eventually  became  the  actual  sovereign.  See  Capetian 
Dynasty. 

ILEO,  il'e-d  [L.  and  Gr.  ileos,  a  severe  kind  of  colic — 
from  Gr.  eiled,  I  turn  or  twist:  L.  tie,  a  gut,  the  flank; 
ilia,  the  entrails  of  animals]:  in  anat.,  a  prefix  denoting 
connection  with  the  intestine  called  ileum,  or  relation  to 
it.  Ileum,  n.  il'e-um,  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  in¬ 
testines,  so  called  from  its  numerous  convolutions.  Ileus, 
n.  il'e-us,  called  sometimes  Iliac  Passion:  obstruction 
in  the  bowels  accompanied  by  vomiting,  pain,  and  fever; 
intussusception  of  the  bowels.  It  may  indeed  occur  in 
any  case  in  which  the  contents  of  the  bowel  cannot  make 
their  way  onward.  The  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine 
is  inverted;  there  is  intense  vomiting,  and  even  feculent 
matter  is  discharged  by  the  mouth.  Desperate  as  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is,  his  case  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless;  recovery  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  may  be 
assisted  by  hot  baths  and  other  relaxing  measures,  and 
sometimes  by  the  internal  administration  of  anti-spas- 
modic  remedies. 

I'LETZK,  or  Iletzkaia  Zashchita:  small  town  and 
fort  in  Eastern  Russia,  on  the  border  of  the  Kirghiz  ter¬ 
ritory  (govt,  of  Orenburg),  on  the  river  Ilek,  near  its 
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confluence  with  the  TJral;  lat.  51°  9'  n.,  long.  54°  59'  e. 
The  town  was  founded  by  Cossack  emigrants  1737.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  rock-salt,  richest  in  Russia. 
The  salt-beds  of  Iletzk  were  formerly  worked  by  the 
native  Bashkirs,  but  since  1754  both  the  extraction  and 
sale  of  the  salt  are  monopolized  by  the  govt.,  and  are  the 
source  of  considerable  revenue.  All  the  country  round 
Iletzk,  especially  along  the  river  Solianka,  is  one  con¬ 
tinual  layer  of  salt,  covered  with  a  sandy  or  clayey  allu¬ 
vion,  3*  to  4£  ft.  thick.  The  thickness  of  the  salt  bed  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  ascertained,  notwithstanding  many 
investigations,  from  Pallas  till  the  present  time.  The 
Iletzk  salt  is  considered  the  best  in  Russia.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed,  cubic  blocks  of  salt  are  found,  pure  and 
transparent  like  crystal,  weighing  3  to  30  lbs.  each.  Va¬ 
rious  small  articles  are  manufactured  out  of  such  blocks, 
and  the  common  people  ascribe  to  them  a  healing  virtue 
in  ophthalmic  disease.  Near  Iletzk  are  two  lakes,  one  of 
which  is  salt  and  warm,  the  other  acid.  Pop.  of  Iletzk 
(1880)  2,886,  (1890)  5,769. 

ILEX,  n.  I'leTcs  [L.]:  in  modern  botany,  the  genus  of 
the  holly  (q.v.),  consisting  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs;  the  Ilex  aqui folium,  the  common  holly,  ord. 
Aquifolidcece.  Note — In  Gaelic,  uile-ioc  =  all-heal,  is  a 
general  name  for  the  Ilex,  Ulex,  Holly,  and  Hollyhock, 
from  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues:  see  Dr.  C.  Mackay 
under  Ilex. 

Ilex  is  the  name  also  of  a  tree  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Latin  classics,  the  Evergreen  Oak  or  Holm  Oak 
( Quercus  Ilex):  see  Oak.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
s.  Europe  and  of  n.  Africa,  often  attaining  large  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  grows  in  general  singly  or  in  small  groups,  and 
thrives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Its  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong,  acute,  leathery,  hoary  beneath;  but  they  vary 
much  in  some  respects,  from  the  size  of  a  sloe  leaf  to 
that  of  a  beech,  and  from  being  very  spiny  at  the  edge 
to  perfect  evenness.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  less 
planted  than  it  deserves.  Its  wood  is  very  hard  and 
heavy,  tough,  durable,  and  useful,  particularly  for  axles, 
pulleys,  screws,  and  whatever  is  to  be  subjected  to  much 
friction.  The  acorns  are  various  quality,  sometimes  bit¬ 
ter  and  sometimes  sweet  and  eatable. 

ILFRACOMBE,  il'fra-Tcdm:  small  market-town,  sea¬ 
port,  and  watering-place  of  England,  on  the  n.  coast  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  finely  situated  amid  picturesque, 
irregular  hills,  on  a  cove  or  inlet  of  the  Bristol  channel, 
11  m.  n.n.w.  of  Barnstaple.  The  harbor  is  formed  by 
ramparts  of  rock,  and  furnished  with  a  light-Iiouse,  and 
a  pier  850  ft.  in  length.  The  bathing  establishment  is  a 
Doric  building,  erected  here  1836,  and  supplied  with  sea¬ 
water  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  The  town  is 
dependent  chiefly  on  its  wealthier  residents  and  its  sum¬ 
mer  visitors;  but  an  active  fishery  and  coasting-trade 
also  are  carried  on.  Pop.  8,000. 
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ILI,  or  Eelee,  ele:  river  in  central  Asia,  rising  on  the 
n.  side  of  the  Thian  Shan  mountains,  about  lat.  42°  n. 
and  long.  81°  e.,  flowing  n.e.  through  the  Kushbegi  em¬ 
pire  in  Chinese  Tartary,  then  n.n.w.  past  the  town  of 
Kooldja,  and  emptying  into  Lake  Balkasli,  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Siberia,  after  a  course  of  600  m. 

ILIAC,  a.  ll'l-ak  [L.  ilia,  the  flank,  the  entrails]:  be¬ 
longing  to  the  bone  called  ilium.  Iliac  passion  (see 
Ileus,  under  Ileo).  Iliac  regions,  the  sides  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  between  the  ribs  and  the  hips.  Ilium,  n.  ll'l-um, 
the  large,  partly  flattened  bone,  forming  the  principal 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  hip-joint  (see  Pelvis).  Ilio,  IVl-o,  in  anat.,  a  prefix 
denoting  connection  with  the  iliac  bone.  Iliac  arteries, 
arteries  pertaining  to  the  pelvis.  The  aorta  (q.v.)  di¬ 
vides  at  its  lowest  point — usually  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra — into  the  two  com¬ 
mon  iliac  arteries,  which  pass  downward  and  outward 
on  each  side  to  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  for  about  2\  in., 
and  then  divide  into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  ar¬ 
tery  of  either  side.  The  external  iliac  passes  obliquely 
downward  and  outwrard  to  the  femoral  arch,  when  it  en¬ 
ters  the  thigh,  and  becomes  the  femoral  aiftery.  The  in¬ 
ternal  iliac  is  a  short  vessel,  about  li  in.  in  length, 
which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk. 
The  anterior  trunk  divides  into  several  branches,  which 
supply  chiefly  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  genera¬ 
tive  organs  with  arterial  blood;  while  the  branches  of 
the  posterior  trunk  mainly  supply  muscles  within  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  pelvis.  For  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  iliac  artery  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  uter¬ 
ine  life,  see  Fetus, 

ILIAD,  n.  IVl-dd  [from  L.  Ilium,  or  Greek  Ilion, 
Troy]:  the  chief  epic  poem  of  the  anc.  Gr.  poet,  Homer, 
relating  to  the  siege  of  Ilium  or  Troy. 

ILIJATS'.  See  Iliyats. 

ILION,  il'i-dn,  an  enterprising  town  in  Herkimer  co., 
N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  12  m.  s.e.  of 
Utica.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  it 
has  railroad  connection  over  the  lines  of  the  West  Shore 
and  the  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroads.  It  is 
connected  likewise  with  Mohawk,  Herkimer,  and  other 
points  by  trolley  lines.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  district,  but  is  noted  mainly  for  its  manufacturing 
enterprises,  among  which  are  typewriters,  firearms,  bi¬ 
cycles,  filing-cases,  and  knit  goods,  which  are  produced 
on  a  large  scale.  The  Remington  sewing  machines  were 
formerly  manufactured  here,  but  that  establishment  has 
been  merged  into  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  which 
has  its  principal  establishment  at  Ilion.  It  has  a  public 
library  containing  nearly  12,000  volumes,  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  public  buildings,  and  many  handsome  resi¬ 
dences.  Pop.  (1910)  6,588. 
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IL'IOS,  or  Ilium:  ancient  city.  See  Troy. 

ILIS'SUS.  See  Athens;  Attica. 

ILIUM,  n.  See  under  Iliac. 

ILIYATS,  or  Ilijats,  e-le-ydts',  or  Eeliauts,  e-el- 
yaw  ts':  tribe  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Kurdish  descent, 
nomadic  in  habits,  Mohammedan  in  faith,  and  found 
largely  in  Persia,  Khiva,  and  Turkistan.  They  dwell  in 
tents,  change  their  encampments  with  the  seasons,  breed 
large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  are  given  to  plunder  and 
robbery,  and  are  governed  by  a  royal  family  of  the 
Kajar  tribe.  The  tribes  of  the  Khiva  region  number 
more  than  200,000  persons,  and  the  Kashkai  tribe  occupy 
25.000  tents. 

ILK,  n.  illc  [AS.  ylc ,  the  same,  ilk:  Goth  svaleilcs,  so 
like:  AS.  swilc,  such,  the  like]:  in  OE.,  the  same;  the 
same  place;  in  Scot.,  an  addition  put  to  a  gentleman’s 
name  when  the  name  of  his  estate  is  the  same  with  his 
surname,  as  Balfour  of  that  illc — that  is,  Balfour  of  Bal¬ 
four. 

ILKESTON,  il'Tces-ton:  thriving  market  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  county  of  Derby,  10  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  Derby, 
on  an  eminence  in  the  valley  of  Erewash.  Ilkeston  is 
known  by  the  repute  of  its  alkaline  springs  and  baths. 
It  has  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  lace,  with  coal  and 
iron  works  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  19,744. 

ILL,  a.  il  [Dan.  ilde;  Sw.  ilia;  Icel.  illr,  ill,  badly; 
Goth,  ubils;  Ger.  iibel;  AS.  yfel,  evil:  comp.  Gael,  iol, 
sick]:  bad;  evil;  contrary  to  good;  unfortunate;  unfa¬ 
vorable;  sick;  unwell;  cross;  surly;  ugly  or  repulsive,  as 
ill  looks;  suspicious:  ad.  as  the  first  element  of  a  com¬ 
pound,  signifying  ‘a  negation’  or  ‘some  bad  quality  con¬ 
nected  with  it’;  not  well;  badly;  not  easily:  n.  evil;  mis¬ 
fortune;  wickedness.  Ill'ness,  n.  sickness;  indisposition. 
Ill-blood,  hostile  feeling;  resentment.  Ill-bred,  a.  bad¬ 
ly  taught;  rude.  Ill-breeding,  n.  roughness  and  rude¬ 
ness  of  manners;  unpoliteness.  Ill-faur’d,  il-fawrd',  in 
Scot.,  ill-favored;  having  a  cross,  forbidding  aspect; 
ugly.  Ill-fashioned,  -fash'und,  in  OE.,  ill-mannered; 
having  a  cross,  quarrelsome  temper.  Ill-favored,  ill- 
looking;  ugly;  deformed.  Ill-hadden,  -hdd'n,  in  Scot., 
ill-holden;  not  kept  under  restraint.  Ill-nature,  n.  il- 
nd'tur  or  -chur,  habitual  bad  temper;  crossness.  Ill-na'- 
tured,  a.  -turd,  habitually  bad-tempered;  crabbed;  un- 
amiable;  unkindly;  surly.  Ill-na'turedly,  ad.  -U.  Ill- 
omened,  attended  with  dismal  forebodings  or  bad  omens. 
Ill-redd-up  [Scot,  red,  to  put  in  order]:  in  Scot.,  in  a 
state  of  disorder.  Ill-set,  evil-disposed;  spiteful;  ill- 
natured.  Ill-starred,  influenced  by  evil  stars;  fated  to 
be  unfortunate.  Ill-suppressed,  subdued  or  suppressed 
with  difficulty,  as  indignation.  Ill-tempered,  crabbed; 
peevish.  Ill-timed,  a.  said  or  done  at  an  unsuitable 
time.  Ill  turn,  an  unkind  or  injurious  act;  a  slight  at¬ 
tack  of  illness.  Ill-wared,  -ward,  in  Scot.,  laid  out  or 
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spent  to  little  or  no  good,  as  money.  Ill-will,  hostile 
feeling;  enmity.  Note. — In  most  cases,  when  ill  is  used 
as  a  prefix  or  the  first  element  of  a  compound,  it  would 
be  well  to  unite  the  two  words  by  a  hyphen,  this,  ill-con¬ 
ditioned,  ill-assorted,  ill-devised,  etc.- — Syn.  of  ‘ill,  a/: 
disagreeable;  wicked;  wrong;  naughty;  iniquitous;  dis¬ 
eased;  disordered;  indisposed;  unpolished;  rude;  incor¬ 
rect;  inelegant;  crabbed;  peevish; — of  ‘illness’:  disease; 
disorder;  badness;  malady;  in  OE.,  wickedness;  iniquity; 
unrighteousness. 

ILLAPSE,  n.  il-laps'  [L.  illapsus,  a  slipping  or  glid¬ 
ing  in — from  il,  in  or  on;  lapsus,  a  falling,  a  slipping]: 
a  sliding  in;  a  falling  on. 

ILLATIVE,  a.  il'ld-tlv  [L.  il,  in  or  on;  latus,  brought 
or  carried]:  that  may  be  inferred;  that  denotes  an  in¬ 
ference,  as  an  illative  word  or  particle,  then,  therefore , 
etc.:  n.  that  which  denotes  illation  or  conclusion.  Il'- 
latively,  ad.  li.  Illation,  n.  il-la'shun  [F. — L.]:  a  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  from  premises;  an  inference;  an  imper¬ 
fect  syllogism.  Illative- conversion,  n.  in  logic,  that  in 
which  the  truth  of  the  converse  follows  from  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  given;  as  the  proposition,  Religion  is 
the  truest  wisdom,  becomes  by  illative-conversion,  The 
truest  wisdom  is  religion.  Illative- sense,  n.  that  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  forms  a  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  an  inference. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  el-a-ve-lan' :  maritime  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  formed  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  old  province  of  Bretagne.  It  is  quadrangular  in 
shape,  between  the  English  channel  and  the  dept,  of 
Loire-Inferieure;  2,590  sq.m.,  or  1,646,670  sq.  acres,  of 
which  1,016,580  acres  are  arable  land.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  rivers  from  which  it  derives  its  name — the 
Vilaine,  and  its  tributary,  the  Ille.  The  usual  grain - 
crops  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of 
the  population.  Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  produced, 
and  the  cider  of  this  district  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
country.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  iron  mines 
are  worked,  and  great  varieties  of  linen  and  woolen  fab¬ 
rics  are  manufactured.  The  dept,  is  divided  into  six  ar- 
rondissements — Rennes,  Foug&res,  Montfort,  St.  Malo, 
VitrS,  and  Redon.  Rennes  is  the  cap.,  and  St.  Malo  the 
principal  seaport.  Pop.  of  dept.  611,477. 

ILLEGAL,  a.  il-le'gal  [F.  illegal — from  L.  ille  galls — 
from  L.  il,  not;  legalis,  legal — from  lex,  law]:  contrary 
to  law;  unlawful.  Illegally,  ad.  -li.  Il'legal'ity,  n. 
-gal'i-ti  [F.  illegality ]:  the  state  of  being  contrary  to 
law;  unlawfulness.  Ille'galize,  v.  - le'gal-iz ,  to  render 
unlawful.  Ille'galizing,  imp.  Ille'galized,  pp.  -izd. 

ILLEGIBLE,  a.  il-lefi-bl  [L.  il,  not;  legihilis,  that 
may  be  read — from  lego,  I  read]:  that  cannot  be  read; 
not  easily  read;  defaced.  Illegibly,  ad.  -hll.  Illeg'- 
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IBIl'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti,  the  quality  of  being  not  readable  or 
not  easily  read. 

ILLEGITIMATE,  a.  iVle-jit'i-mat  (L.  il,  not;  legiti- 
mus,  lawful]:  born  out  of  wedlock;  contrary  to  law;  not 
genuine:  v.  to  prove  to  be  born  out  of  wedlock;  to  bas¬ 
tardize.  Il'legit'imating,  imp.  Il'legit'imated,  a.  -ma¬ 
ted,  proved  to  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock.  Il'legit'- 
imately,  ad.  -li.  Il'legit'imacy,  n.  -md-si,  the  state  of 
being  born  out  of  wedlock;  bastardy:  see  Legitimacy: 
Bastards  and  Bastardy.  Il'legitima'tion,  n.  -mar- 
shun,  state  of  not  being  born  in  wedlock;  want  of  gem 
uineness. 

ILLIBEBAL,  a.  il-lib'er-dl  [L.  il,  not;  liberdlis,  be¬ 
fitting  a  freeman,  liberal]:  of  a  contracted  mind;  not 
liberal;  niggardly;  mean;  wanting  charity  in  judging. 
Illib'erally,  ad.  -li.  Illib'eral'ity,  n.  -al'i-ti,  narrow¬ 
ness  of  mind;  meanness. 

ILLICIT,  adj.  il-lis'it  [F.  illicite,  illicit — from  L.  il- 
licitus,  not  allowed — from  L.  il,  not;  licitus,  permitted, 
allowed:  It.  illicito ]:  unlawful;  prohibited  by  law.  Il- 
lic'itness,  n.  -nes,  unlawfulness.  Illicitly,  ad.  -li. 

ILLICIUM,  il-lis'i-um:  genus  of  trees  of  nat.  ord. 
Magnoliacece,  having  flowers  with  three  or  six  petal-lil  e 
sepals,  numerous  petals  arranged  in  several  rows,  and 
numerous  stamens  and  pistils;  the  capsules  arranged  in 
a  star-like  form,  opening  upward,  and  each  containing  a 
single  seed.  The  species  are  few  but  very  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  most  important  is  I.  anisatum,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  known  as  Star  Anise,  or  Chinese  Anise:  see 
Anise.  This  tree  is  held  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Japanese,  and  is  planted  near  their  temples,  as  their 
gods  are  supposed  to  delight  in  it. — Among  the  other 
species  is  I.  Floridanum,  a  shrub  with  fine  pendant  clus¬ 
ters  of  dark  purple  flowers,  native  of  Florida  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  of  which  the  leaves  are  very  fragrant,  the  capsules 
also  smelling  of  anise,  though  more  faintly  than  those 
of  the  Chinese  tree.  Similar  in  fragrance  is  I.  yarvi - 
florum,  another  Floridian  species. 

ILLIMANI,  el-ye-md'ne:  one  of  the  principal  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes:  see  Andes. 

ILLIMITABLE,  a.  il-lim'it-a-bl  [L.  il,  not;  limitdre , 
to  bound  or  limit]:  that  cannot  be  limited  or  bounded. 
Illim'itably,  ad.  -a-bli.  Illim'itedness,  n.  exemption 
from  all  bounds. — Syn.  of  ‘illimitable’:  boundless;  limit¬ 
less;  unbounded;  unlimited;  vast;  immense;  immeasur¬ 
able;  infinite. 

ILLINOIS,  il-i-noy'  or  il-i-noys' :  state;  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  8th  in  order  of  admission  into 
the  union;  known  as  the  ‘Prairie  State/  and  named  from 
an  Indian  tribe,  ‘a  superior  class  of  men.’ 

Location  and  Area. — Illinois  is  in  the  upper  Miss,  val¬ 
ley,  lat.  36°  59'— 42°  30'  n.,  long.  87°  35'— 91°  40'  w.; 
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bounded  n.  by  Wis.,  e.  by  Lake  Michigan,  Ind.,  and  Kyn 
b.  by  Ky.,  w.  by  Mo.  and  Io.;  extreme  length  385  m.,  ex* 
treme  width  218  m.,  average  width  156  in.;  56,650  sq.m. 
(36,256,000  acres) ;  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea 
1,150  ft.;  extent  of  navigable  streams  4,000  m.;  cap. 
Springfield. 

Topography. — The  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  lowest 
part  being  400  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  grand  prairie 
about  500  ft.  It  is  in  the  main  high  table-land,  with  an 
abundance  of  prairie  and  woodland.  The  drainage  is  by 
the  Miss,  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ohio,  Kaskaskia, 
Illinois,  and  Rock  rivers,  with  their  smaller  affluents. 
The  Illinois  river  is  the  largest  wholly  within  the  state, 
having  a  flow  of  nearly  300  m.,  and  being  formed  by 
the  Des  Plaines  of  Wis.  and  the  Kankakee  of  Ind.  Its 
chief  rival  is  the  Kaskaskia,  which  flows  nearly  parallel 
with  it  150  m.  The  lake  system  is  almost  confined  to 
Lake  Pishtaka  in  the  n.e.,  and  Peoria  lake,  a  widening 
of  Illinois  river.  Interesting  surface  features  are  the 
Miss,  river  bluffs,  also  remains  of  the  mound  builders, 
and  several  caverns,  particularly  that  near  Chester. 

Cliviats. — In  the  n.  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter  are  intense,  but  the  summer  temperature  is 
agreeably  modified  by  continuous  breezes.  On  an  aver¬ 
age,  there  are  240  clear  days  to  120  cloudy  in  the  year. 
In  the  centre  of  the  state — about  lat.  40°  n. — the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  54°,  with  summer  rise  (mean) 
to  77°,  and  winter  fall  to  33£°  F.  At  Beloit,  in  Wis. 
near  n.  line,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47£°,  and 
at  Cairo,  in  the  extreme  s.,  58£°.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  n.,  n.w.,  s.,  and  s.w.  The  climate  generally  is  consid¬ 
ered  healthful.  Paludal  or  marsh  fevers  prevail  in  the 
low  southern  section,  but  the  prairie  lands  are  free  from 
endemic  diseases.  Good  drainage  and  cultivation  have 
done  much  to  relieve  the  state  generally  of  disorders  of 
malarial  origin.  >  } 

Geology. — The  soil  is  of  diluvial  origin  on  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  coal  measures.  The  coal  is  bituminous.  Lead  ore 
bearing  silver  is  found  in  Jo  Daviess  co.,  and  is  profit¬ 
ably  worked;  salt  abounds  near  the  head  waters  of  Big 
Muddy  river,  Saline  creek  and  Little  Wabash  river  in 
the  s.;  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are  numerous  in 
Jefferson  co.;  limestones  for  burning  and  building,  drab 
freestones,  variegated  marble,  and  gypsum  are  included 
in  the  mineral  resources;  and  oak,  black  walnut,  ash, 
elm,  sugar  maple,  locust,  linden,  hickory,  pecan,  yellow 
poplar,  yellow  pine,  beech,  cedar,  cottonwood,  sycamore, 
and  persimmon  are  among  the  forest  growths,  while  the 
fruits  comprise  apple,  cherry,  grape,  peach,  and  plum. 
The  annual  production  of  coal  in  I.  is  about  43,000,000 
tons;  the  annual  production  of  pig-iron  about  2,500,000 
tons.  Other  mineral  productions  are  sandstone,  lime¬ 
stone,  hydraulic  cement,  etc. 

Zoology. — The  rapid  settlement  of  the  state  has  al- 
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Number  of  Counties,  102.  Capital  of  State,  Springfield. 
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most  annihilated  its  game  animals.  Two  species  of  the 
hare,  the  wild  turkey,  prairie  hen,  some  grouse,  a  few 
foxes,  the  gopher,  and  squirrel  are  almost  the  only  wild 
animals  left;  deer,  bear,  wild-cat,  and  panther — once 
numerous — are  now  rarely  found.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  small  game  birds,  and  the  shallow  lakes  in  the  n.e., 
as  well  as  some  of  the  rivers,  still  yield  large  quantities 
of  white  fish,  lake  trout,  and  black  bass. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  in  a  thriving  state  in 
I.,  there  being  nearly  300,000  farms,  comprising  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000,000  acres,  four-fifths  of  the  land  be¬ 
ing  improved.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property,  in¬ 
cluding  lands  and  improvements,  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  live  stock  is  approximately  $2,100,000,000. 
The  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Manufactures. — There  are  well  over  15,000  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments,  annually  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  about  $2,000,000,000.  The  leading  industries 
are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  iron  and  steel,  foun¬ 
dry  and  machine-shop  products,  clothing,  liquors,  flour 
and  grist-mill  products,  agricultural  implements,  steam 
railroad  cars,  printing  and  publishing,  and  furniture. 
I.  is  outranked  only  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  importance  of  its  manufactures,  and  is  easily  the 
most  important  manufacturing  state  w.  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains.  Chicago,  with  the  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  industries,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  with  the  by¬ 
products  centred  there,  produces  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  manufactured  product  of  the  State.  The  value 
of  the  products  of  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  con¬ 
stitutes  over  one-third  of  the  total  of  the  24  leading 
industries  of  the  State,  and,  since  the  entire  animal  is 
utilized,  the  value  of  the  by-products  has  assumed  re¬ 
markable  importance,  the  value  of  soap  alone  being 
well  in  excess  of  $13,000,000,  and  that  of  tanned,  cured, 
and  finished  leather  more  than  $10,000,000.  Coal  min¬ 
ing  also  forms  an  extensive  industry  of  the  State.  I. 
stands  third  among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  Chicago  and  Joliet  being 
the  principal  centres.  In  the  production  of  steam  cars 
I.  stands  second,  and  in  agricultural  implements  first. 

Commerce. — I.  comprises  a  single  U.  S.  customs  dis¬ 
trict,  of  which  Chicago  is  the  port  of  entry.  The  im¬ 
ports  of  merchandise  aggregate  about  $25,000,000  in 
value  and  the  exports  about  $5,000,000  annually.  In¬ 
cluding  both  sailing  and  steam  vessels  about  500,000 
tons  enter  and  clear  the  port  annually,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  are  American  boats.  The  communication  with 
the  East  afforded  by  Lake  Michigan  and  its  connecting 
waters  has  made  Chicago  the  great  distributing  centre 
for  eastern  products  to  all  points  of  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Superior  railroad  facilities  came  as  a  direct 
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result  of  the  trade  routes  established  by  these  operations 
for  water  transportation,  for  when  railroad  building  be¬ 
gan  Chicago  was  the  logical  focusing  point,  and  to  reach 
that  city  all  sections  of  the  State  were  traversed  and 
opened  up  to  settlement. 

Transportation. — At  present  I.  has  nearly  13,000  miles 
of  track,  divided  among  many  prominent  lines,  such 
as  the  Santa  Fe,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  etc.,  besides  over 
60  street  and  electric  railway  lines,  operating  about 
3,500  miles  of  track.  The  principal  water  routes  are 
the  I.  river,  navigable  for  150  miles,  and  connected 
with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  I.  and  Michigan  canal; 
the  Kankakee,  Des  Palines,  Kaskaskia,  and  Rock  rivers. 
Smaller  streams  are  the  Little  Wabash,  Embarras,  Ver¬ 
milion  and  Fox. 

Finance  and  Banking. — I.  has  a  total  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  $2,158,648,450,  and  a  tax  rate  of  $3.50  per 
$1,000.  There  is  no  bonded  debt.  There  are  about  400 
national  banks,  almost  as  many  State  banks,  about  150 
private  banks,  and  numerous  savings  banks  and  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations  as  well.  Loan  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  are  few,  but  both  Chicago  and  Peoria  do  an 
extensive  clearing  house  business. 

Education. — There  are  about  1,500,000  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  public  schools,  with  about  29,000  teachers, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  being  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  $30,000,000.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  normal  schools,  private  schools,  co-educational  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  and  colleges  and  universities  for 
men  only,  female  seminaries,  and  schools  of  technology, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
many  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  State 
are  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  I. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. — The  state  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  with  their  locations,  are  as  follows: 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Elgin;  Eastern 
Insane  at  Kankakee;  Central  Insane  at  Jacksonville; 
Southern  Insane  at  Anna;  Western  Insane  at  Water- 
town;  Incurable  Insane  at  Bartonville;  Criminal  Insane 
at  Chester;  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Jacksonville;  Blind  at 
Jacksonville;  Feeble  Minded  at  Lincoln;  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  at  Quincy;  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  at  Normal; 
Soldiers’  Widows  at  Wilmington;  Eye  and  Ear  at  Chi¬ 
cago;  Girls’  Training  School  at  Geneva;  Boys’  Home  at 
St.  Charles.  The  penal  institutions  consist  of  the  Illinois 
State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac,  the  Illinois  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Joliet,  with  about  1,300  inmates,  and  the 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Chester,  with  about 
900  inmates. 

History. — The  territory  now  included  in  Hlinois  was 
discovered  by  Jacques  Marquette  (q.v.),  the  French 
Jesuit  priest  and  missionary,  and  Louis  Joliet  (q.v.), 
explorer,  who  led  a  small  party  from  Quebec  early  in 
1673.  They  entered  the  Miss,  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wis.  river,  reached  Illinois  June  20,  and  descended  nearly 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Ark.  river  July.  Six  years  afterward 
Robert  La  Salle  (q.v.),  then  recently  appointed  gov.  of 
Fort  Frontenac,  built  a  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  began  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  passed  through  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  reached  the  Illinois  river,  built  a  fort  on  the 
site  of  Peoria,  and  returned  to  Canada  1680.  In  1682  he 
made  a  second  voyage,  taking  with  him  a  considerable 
number  of  Canadians,  made  settlements  at  Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia  and  other  river  towns,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Miss,  river.  The  colonists  thrived  in 
their  new  home,  became  intimate  with  the  Indians,  and 
were  visited  by  Jesuit  missionaries  early  in  the  18th  c. 
The  French  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  region  by  virtue 
of  discovery,  and  it  was  considered  a  portion  of  the  terr. 
of  La.  till  1765,  when  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  ratified  1763,  it  became  a  British  possession,  with 
all  the  country  e.  of  the  Miss,  river,  and  was  subsequently 
created  a  co.  of  Va.  The  region  had  prosperity  and  peace 
for  many  years.  Its  share  in  the  revolutionary  war  was 
almost  confined  to  the  capture  of  the  British  posts  of 
Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia  by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke 
(q.v.)  1778,  July  4.  In  1784,  all  the  terr.  n.w.  of  the  O. 
river  and  e.  of  the  Miss,  belonging  to  Va.  was  ceded  to 
the  federal  govt.,  and  this  region,  by  act  of  congress 
1787,  July  13,  was  erected  into  the  Northwest  Terr,  and 
placed  under  a  single  govt.  This  enormous  terr.  was 
subdivided  1800,  and  what  is  now  Illinois  formed  a  part 
of  the  Indian  Terr,  till  1809,  when  the  Terr,  of  Illinois 
was  organized  from  the  present  Illinois  with  Wis.  and 
part  of  Minn.  The  seat  of  govt,  was  located  at  Kas¬ 
kaskia,  and  Ninian  Edwards  was  appointed  the  first  gov. 
About  this  time  ill  feeling  between  the  Indians  and  set¬ 
tlers  began  to  threaten  open  hostility,  but  no  outbreak 
occurred  till  1812,  Aug.,  when  the  Indians  made  an  attack 
on  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  and  not 
only  massacred  nearly  all  the  garrison,  but  many  settlers 
in  the  vicinity.  Prompt  and  severe  punishment  kept  the 
Indians  comparatively  quiet  till  1831,  when  Black  Hawk, 
chief  of  the  Sacs,  who  had  removed  to  the  present  Io., 
recrossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  whites.  He  was 
speedily  checked  and  apparently  subdued;  but  though  he 
had  sued  for  peace  and  reaffirmed  the  treaty  with  the 
govt,  of  1804,  he  suddenly  reappeared  1832,  Apr.,  and 
waged  a  brief  but  bloody  and  hopeless  war.  Between 
these  periods  Illinois  gained  largely  in  population  from 
the  e.  states,  and  with  its  present  limits  was  admitted  as 
a  state  into  the  union  1818,  Dec.  3.  Its  population  as  a 
separate  terr.  (1810)  was  12,282,  and  as  a  state  (1820) 
55,211,  (1830)  157,445.  In  1834,  congress  made  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  1835,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  (q.v.)  was 
projected,  and  the  state  bank  organized;  1836,  ground 
was  broken  for  the  canal;  and  1840,  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Springfield,  and  the  Mormons  removed  from 
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Mo.  to  Nauvoo,  Ill.,  began  ereeting  a  temple,  and  con¬ 
ducting  themselves  so  offensively  that  after  their  leaders, 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  had  been  arrested,  put  in 
Carthage  jail,  and  there  killed  by  the  populace  1844, 
June  27,  the  whole  community  was  expelled  from  the 
state.  Illinois  contributed  6  regts.  for  service  in  the 
Mexican  war.  In  1848  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $6,409,509;  and  1850,  immi¬ 
gration  received  new  stimulus  through  a  munificent  con¬ 
gressional  land  grant  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Ill. 
Central  railroad.  During  the  civil  war  Illinois  furnished 
259,092  men  to  the  union  army,  and  lost,  killed  in  action 
5,888,  died  of  wounds  3,032,  died  of  disease  19,496,  died 
in  prison  967,  lost  at  sea  205,  total  loss  29,588.  Since 
then  the  chief  events  have  been  the  great  fire  in  Chicago 
1871,  Oct.,  when  nearly  18,000  buildings  were  destroyed, 
300  lives  lost,  100,000  people  rendered. homeless,  property 
losses  $192,000,000;  the  anarchist  riot  in  Chicago  1886, 
May  3;  and  strikes  at  the  coal  mines  and  at  the  plant  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
both  in  1894,  May.  The  first  state  constitution  continued 
in  force  till  1848,  the  second  till  1870.  The  third  and 
present  instrument  limits  the  debt  that  may  be  created 
for  casual  deficits  and  failures  of  revenue  (as  specified 
in  the  constitution  of  1848)  to  $250,000,  and  prohibits 
the  state  from  paying,  assuming,  or  becoming  responsible 
for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of  any  public  or  other  cor¬ 
poration,  association,  or  individual.  That  Illinois  is  now 
a  debtless  state  is  due  to  these  constitutional  enactments. 
The  1870  constitution  forbids  the  general  assembly  and 
every  municipality  from  making  any  appropriation  in  aid 
of  any  sectarian  purpose;  forbids  every  municipality 
from  becoming  a  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  any  railway 
or  other  business  corporation,  or  to  lend  its  credit  in  any 
way  to  such  corporation;  and  limits  the  indebtedness  of 
all  municipalities,  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  their 
taxable  property.  An  exception  to  the  last  provision  is 
made  in  a  law  to  divide  cities  and  villages  subject  to 
overflow  into  improvement  districts,  the  statute  authoriz¬ 
ing  improvement  bonds  which  are  made  special  liens  on 
the  land  benefitted,  without  reference  to  the  limit. 

Government . — The  executive  authority  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  a  gov.,  elected  for  4  years,  salary  $6,000 
per  annum;  the  legislative  in  a  general  assembly  com¬ 
prising  a  senate  of  51  members  elected  for  4  years,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  153  members  elected  for  2 
years,  salary  of  each  $5  per  day,  mileage  10c.,  and  $50, 
biennial  sessions,  without  limit  of  time;  and  the  judicial 
in  a  supreme,  circuit,  and  co.  courts,  and  the  usual  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  magistrates.  Supreme  court  judges 
are  elected  for  9  years,  circuit  court  6,  and  co.  court  4. 
The  chief  justice  is  elected  by  his  associates.  Other  state 
officers  are  a  lieut.gov.,  sec.  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
supt.  of  public  instruction,  ad j. gen.,  and  atty.gen. 
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The  successive  govs.,  with  their  terms  of  service  since 
the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  union,  are  as  follows: 


Shadrack  Bond . 1818-22 

Edward  Coles . 1822-26 

Ninian  Edwards . 1826-30 

John  Reynolds . 1830-34 

Joseph  Duncan . 1834-38 

Thomas  Carlin . 1838-42 

Thomas  Ford . 1842-46 

Augustus  C.  French.  1846-53 

Joel  A.  Matleson _ 1853-57 

William  II.  Bissell. ..  1857-60 

John  Wood . 1860-61 

Richard  Yates . 1861-65 


Richard  J.  Oglesby. ..  1865-69 

John  M.  Palmer . 1869-73 

Richard  J.  Oglesby. ..  1873 
John  L.  Beveridge.  ..  1873-77 

Shelby  M  Cullom _ 1877-83 

John  M.  Hamilton. .  .1883-85 
Richard  J.  Oglesby ...  1885-89 

Joseph  W.  Fifer . 1889-93 

John  P.  Altgeld . 1893-97 

John  R.  Tanner. .  .  .1897-1901 

Richard  Yates . 1901-05 

C.  S.  Deneen . 1905- 


Counties,  Cities  and  Toions. — Illinois  is  div.  into  102 
counties;  in  1910  Chicago  had  pop.  2,185,283;  Peoria 
66,950;  Quincy  36,587;  Springfield  51,678;  Rockford 
45,401;  Joliet  34,670;  Bloomington  25,768;  Aurora  29,- 
807;  Elgin  25,976;  Decatur  30,140;  Belleville  21,122; 
Galesburg  22,089;  E.  St.  Louis  58,547;  Rock  Island  24,- 
335;  Jacksonville  15,326;  Moline  24,199;  Danville  27,- 
871;  Streator  14,253;  Cairo  14,548. 

Politics . — State,  congressional,  and  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  are  held  on  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
Nov.  Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
1  year,  in  the  co.  90  days,  and  in  the  town  and  precinct 
30  days,  are  entitled  to  vote.  Convicts  and  those  guilty 
of  bribery  at  elections  are  excluded.  For  votes  for  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  see  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Elections  of. 

Population. —  (1810)  12,282;  (1820)  55,211;  (1830) 
157,445;  (1840)  476,183;  (1850)  851,470;  (1860)  1,711,- 
951;  (1870)  2,539,891;  (1880)  3,077,871;  (1890)  3,826,- 
651;  (1900)  4,821,550;  (1910)  5,638,591. 

ILLINOIS'  River:  principal  stream  in  Ill.  and  with 
the  Ill.  and  Mich,  canal  (q.v.)  providing  an  all- water 
route  from  Lake  Mich,  to  the  Miss,  river.  It  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  Des  Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers  in 
Grundy  co.,  almost  bisects  the  state,  flows  s.w.  through 
Peoria  lake,  and  after  a  total  course  of  nearly  300  m. 
empties  into  the  Miss,  river  about  20  m.  above  Alton. 
It  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  Fox  and  Sangamon  rivers,  trav¬ 
erses  the  richest  agricultural  and  bituminous  coal  regions 
of  the  state,  and  has  a  number  of  flourishing  cities  and 
towns  on  its  banks,  notably  Peoria,  Ottawa,  La  Salle, 
and  Pekin.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  150  miles. 

ILLINOIS,  University  of:  at  Urbana,  Champaign 
co.,  Ill.;  known  previous  to  1885,  July  1,  as  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University.  It  was  established  under  the  act 
of  congress  1862,  granting  public  land  to  the  states  for 
educational  purposes  under  special  conditions  (see  Cor¬ 
nell  University).  Its  apportionment  of  land  was  480,- 
000  acres,  all  of  which,  excepting  25,000  acres  in  Neb.  and 
Minn.,  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  put  into  bonds.  Cham¬ 
paign  co.  gave  grounds,  buildings  and  farms  valued  at 
$450,000,  and  the  state  has  since  appropriated  to  it  much 
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more.  The  university  was  opened  1868,  and  its  organiza¬ 
tion  has  expanded  till  it  now  comprises  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  college  of  engineering 
and  architecture;  college  of  natural  sciences,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history;  college  of  literature  and  art;  the 
academy;  state  library  school;  school  of  music;  colleges 
of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  (the  three 
latter  located  at  Chicago);  in  1871  women  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  1878  under  a  state  law  the  university  began 
conferring  degrees.  The  governing  board  consists  of  the 
governor  of  the'  state,  pres,  of  the  state  board  of  agri¬ 
culture,  supt.  of  public  instruction  and  9  trustees  elected 
by  popular  vote.  In  1904-5,  there  were  392  professors 
and  instructors  and  3,725  students  in  all  departments; 
the  annual  income  amounts  to  $900,000,  and  the  general 
university  library  contained  71,039  vols.,  beside  pam¬ 
phlets.  There  were  also  the  library  of  the  State  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  Natural  History  (15,000  vols.),  the  library  of 
the  college  of  law,  and  the  special  collection  of  the 
department  of  education  (1,500  books  and  3,000  pam¬ 
phlets). 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL:  artificial  water 
route  between  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  and  the  Illinois 
river  at  La  Salle;  length  96  m.;  begun  1836,  July  4; 
opened  for  spring  navigation  1848;  cost  $6,409,509.  A 
connection  between  the  two  waters  was  first  suggested 
1814,  and  the  project  received  the  approval  of  a  special 
committee  of  congress,  who  reported  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  work  of  the  age.  As  first  planned,  it  contem¬ 
plated  a  direct  cut  from  Lake  Mich,  to  the  Des  Plaines 
river,  the  e.  branch  of  the  Illinois  river.  A  tract  of  land 
bordering  on  the  lake  and  including  the  site  of  Chicago 
was  bought  from  the  Indians  1816,  and  1822  congress 
granted  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands,  and 
a  strip  of  land  90  ft.  in  width  on  both  sides  the  projected 
line.  Estimates  ranging  from  $639,000  to  $716,000,  and 
several  surveys  for  routes  were  made;  congress  voted  the 
state  in  aid  of  the  work  (1827)  all  the  alternate  sections 
of  land  within  5  m.  of  the  line,  an  aggregate  of  286,000 
acres,  and  subsequently  added  32,895  acres,  making  318,- 
895  in  all;  a  board  of  commissioners  with  authority  to 
sell  the  congressional  land-grant  and  construct  the  canal 
was  appointed  1829;  govt,  engineers  made  further  sur¬ 
veys  1830;  the  state  submitted  new  surveys  and  estimates 
— $4,043,000  for  a  completed  canal  49  ft.  wide  and  4  ft. 
deep  1833;  and  work  was  begun  on  plans  that  called  for 
a  cut  60  ft.  wide  at  surface,  36  ft.  at  bottom,  and  6  ft. 
deep,  to  cost  complete  $8,654,000,  1836.  Financial  ques¬ 
tions  caused  an  interruption  1841-45,  but  after  unusual 
authority  had  been  delegated  to  three  trustees,  the  work 
was  hastened  to  completion.  In  1871,  the  canal  became 
the  property  of  the  state  under  its  terms  of  contract 
with  the  trustees,  who  had  paid  all  the  bonds  and  the 
special  loan  of  $1,600,000,  principal  and  interest;  and  it 
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has  since  been  managed  by  a  board  of  three  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  canal  has  five  nav¬ 
igable  feeders  aggregating  25  m.  in  length,  each  40  ft. 
wide  and  4  ft.  deep;  4  aqueducts;  7  dams;  large  basins 
at  Lockport,  Joliet,  Du  Page,  Ottawa,  and  La  Salle;  and 
locks  and  dams  at  Henry  and  Copperas  Creek,  those  at 
the  latter  being  partially  built  by  the  U.  S.  govt.,  which 
has  since  been  at  work  on  similar  improvements  at  La 
Grange  and  Kampsville  Landing,  to  secure  uninterrupted 
navigation  to  the  Miss,  river  throughout  the  year. 

ILLINOIS'  INDIANS;  formerly  a  powerful  group 
occupying  what  is  now  Ill.,  beside  large  tracts  w.  of  the 
Miss,  river.  They  comprised  the  Cahokia,  Peoria,  Kas- 
kaskia,  Tamaroa,  and  Moingwena  tribes;  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  early  French  missionaries  and  settlers, 
and  frequently  fought  the  Sac,  Fox,  and  other  non- 
Algonkin  tribes.  Their  few  descendants  living  are  mostly 
in  Indian  Territory. 

ILLITERATE,  a.  il-lit' er-dt  [L.  illiterdtus,  uneducated 
— rfrom  il,  not;  liter  ce,  learning — from  liter  a,  a  letter]: 
ignorant;  uninstructed.  Illiterately,  ad.  -li.  Illit'- 
erateness,  n.  and  Illit'eracy,  n.  -ds-i,  want  of  learning 
or  reading;  ignorance. — Syn.  of  ‘illiterate’:  untaught; 
unlearned;  unlettered. 

ILLNESS.  See  under  III. 

ILLOGICAL,  a.  il-loj'i-lcdl  [L.  il,  not,  and  logical ]: 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reasoning;  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning.  Illog'ically,  ad. 
-li.  Illog'icalness,  n. 

ILLUDE,  v.  il-lod'  [L.  illudere,  to  play  on,  to  sport 
with — from  il,  in  or  on;  ludd,  I  play]:  to  deceive;  to 
mock;  to  play  upon  by  artifice.  Illu'ding,  imp.  Illu'- 
ded,  pp. 

ILLUME,  v.  il-lom'  [L.  il,  not;  lumen,  light  (see 
Illuminate)]:  to  enlighten;  to  brighten;  to  adorn;  to 
illuminate.  Illum'ing,  imp.  Illumed,  pp.  il-ldmd'. 

ILLUMINATE,  v.  il-16'mi-ndt  [L.  illuminatus,  lighted 
up — from  il,  in  or  on;  lumen,  light:  It.  illuminare:  F. 
illuminer]:  to  throw  light  on;  to  adorn,  as  books,  mar¬ 
gins,  etc.;  to  enlighten;  to  illustrate;  to  light  up  with 
lamps  on  any  festive  occasion:  N.  one  of  the  illuminati. 
Illu'minating,  imp.  illustrating;  adorning:  N.  the  act  of 
adorning  manuscripts  and  books  with  ornamental  letters 
and  pictorial  illustrations.  Illu'minated,  pp.:  Adj.  hav¬ 
ing  ornamented  letters  and  pictorial  illustrations:  see 
Manuscripts.  Illu'mina'tion,  n.  -nd'shun  [F. — L.]  the 
act  of  supplying  with  light;  that  which  gives  light;  the 
act  of  adorning,  as  with  ornamented  letters  and  pictures; 
a  display  of  lights;  inspiration.  Illu'minative,  a.  -wd'- 
tiv,  able  to  give  light.  Illu'mina'ti,  n.  plu.  -i-na'ti,  the 
enlightened;  a  name  assumed  by  various  sects  at  different 
times  and  places,  and  who  pretended  to  special  spiritual 
or  intellectual  enlightenment;  specially  a  secret  society 
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of  Germany  1776  (see  below).  Illu'minator,  n.  -na-ter, 
one  who  gives  light;  one  who  adorns.  Illu'minators,  n. 
plu.  -terz,  the  artists  who  executed  the  drawings  in  colors 
and  gold  in  anc.  manuscripts.  Illumine,  v.  11-16' min,  to 
supply  with  light;  to  enlighten;  to  adorn.  Illu'mining, 
imp.  Illu'mined,  pp.  -mind. 

ILLUMINATI,  il-lum-ln-a'tl  ( the  Enlightened ):  name 
borne  by  four  different  societies — that  of  the  Alombrados 
in  Spain,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  c.;  that  of  the  Guerinets 
in  France,  about  1684,  enthusiasts  and  visionaries;  an 
association  of  Mystics  in  Belgium,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  c.;  and  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati,  founded  at 
Ingolstadt  1776,  May  1,  which  soon  spread  over  almost 
all  the  Rom.  Cath.  parts  of  Germany  .t  It  is  this  Order  of 
the  Illuminati  which  is  now  commonly  denoted  by  the 
term.  Its  founder  at  first  called  it  the  Order  of  the 
Perfectibilists.  It  owed  its  existence  to  Adam  Weishaupt, 
prof,  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  a  man  of  superior  abili¬ 
ties  and  much  benevolence,  but  deficient  in  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind.  Filled  with  detestation  of  Jesuit¬ 
ism  and  impatient  of  the  restraints  at  that  time  imposed 
on  the  human  mind  in  Rom.  Cath.  Germany,  and  in  no 
part  of  it  more  than  in  Bavaria,  under  the  bigoted 
administration  of  Elector  Charles  Theodore,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  an  association  which  should  extend 
its  ramifications  everywhere,  and  should  consist  of  the 
choicest  spirits,  should  labor  for  the  establishment  of  the 
dominion  of  reason,  and  promote  religious  and  political 
enlightenment  and  emancipation.  Religious  dogmas  and 
forms  of  worship  were  to  be  rejected,  a  system  of  deism 
was  to  be  propagated,  and  republican  opinions.  The 
accession  of  the  Baron  von  Knigge  to  the  new  order,  and 
the  support  which  it  received  from  the  Freemasons,  led 
to  its  rapid  extension,  so  that,  at  one  time,  more  than 
2,000  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  Germany  were 
members  of  it.  Weishaupt’s  knowledge  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  led  him  to  borrow'  some  of  their  methods  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  most 
opposite  ends;  and  the  Illuminati  were  soon  involved  in 
a  system  of  mutual  espionage,  confession,  and  the  like, 
essentially  inconsistent  with  true  freedom,  but  calculated 
to  place  the  threads  all  in  one  hand,  by  which  the  holy 
legion  was  to  be  led  on,  as  it  w^as  imagined,  to  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  mankind.  But  from  this  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  order  soon  ensued.  Weishaupt  and  Knigge,  its  two 
leaders,  quarrelled.  The  order  began  to  be  openly  de¬ 
nounced  as  dangerous,  and  1784,  June  22,  an  edict  was 
issued  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  its  suppression, 
which  was  followed  by  another  1785,  Mar.  2.  Weishaupt 
was  degraded  and  banished.  He  retired  to  Halle,  w'here 
he  died  1830,  at  the  age  of  83.  Various  other  members 
were  severely  punished,  and  the  form  of  justice  was  not 
strictly  observed  in  the  proceedings  against  them. — Great 
importance  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  order  of  the 
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Illuminati,  whose  secret  influence  was  regarded  as  a 
principal  cause  of  many  of  the  political  events  of  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Abb6 
Barruel  and  of  Prof.  Robison  of  Edinburgh  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  eagerly  read;  but  the  highly  exaggerated  char¬ 
acter  of  the  views  of  these  writers  is  now  generally 
acknowledged. 

ILLUMINATION,  ELECTRIC.  See  Electrical  Il¬ 
lumination. 

ILLUPIE.  See  Bassia. 

ILLUSION,  n.  il-16'zhun  [F.  illusion — from  L.  illu- 
sidnem,  a  mocking — from  il,  in  or  on;  ludo,  I  sport  or 
play]:  deceptive  appearance;  false  show;  error.  Illu'- 
sive,  a.  -siv,  deceiving  by  false  show;  false;  deceptive. 
Illu'sively,  ad.  -li.  Illu'siveness,  n.  Illu'sory,  a. 
-ser-i,  tending  to  deceive  by  false  appearance.  Illusory 
appointment,  legal  phrase  denoting  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  given  to  one  among  several  heirs  or  recipients  of 
property;  e.g.,  where  a  person  has  a  power  or  faculty  to 
divide  property  among  several  others,  such  as  children, 
and  he  gives  one  or  more  a  very  small  sum,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  property  to  the  rest.  In  vulgar  parlance,  it  is 
like  cutting  off  an  heir  or  child  with  a  shilling.  In 
general,  it  is  competent  to  make  an  illusory  appointment, 
but  much  depends  on  the  peculiar  terms  of  the  deed  or 
will. — Syn.  of  ‘illusion':  deception;  deceit;  delusion; 
mockery;  chimera;  fallacy;  hallucination.  | 

ILLUSIONS:  a  wrong  interpretation  of  an  external 
object  affecting  a  sense  Organ;  a  deceptive  appearance; 
any  mistaken  mental  construction  which  has  reliable 
objective  data  as  its  point  of  departure  (see  Halluci¬ 
nation).  The  central  processes  of  illusion  and  hallucina¬ 
tion  are  the  same.  In  illusion  there  is  sense  organ 
activity  stimulated  by  some  object. 

Pathological  Illusions. — Some  mental  attitude  or  pre¬ 
possession  favors — is  perhaps  essential,  to  such  illusions. 
Expectation  is  a  strong  factor  in  producing  illusions  of 
all  the  senses.  As  pathological  illusions  become  more 
complex,  involving  delusion,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  from  hallucinations.  Some  disturbing 
noise,  or  light  falling  upon  the  eyelids  of  a  sleeper  may 
produce  illusions  woven  into  dreams.  Fear  will  transform 
sign-boards  into  ghosts,  and  scampering  rats  into  bur¬ 
glars.  Illusions  of  this  sort  are  more  common  to  imma¬ 
ture  minds  which  lack  the  cold,  contradicting  ideas  given 
by  experience.  There  are  sometimes  illusions  of  orienta¬ 
tion  which  are  either  temporary  or  persistent.  Sometimes 
a  given  direction  ‘feels  north’  in  spite  of  all  actual 
knowledge  to  the  contrary.  This  is,  perhaps,  due  to  some 
subtle  associations  of  the  present  place  with  another 
place,  an  associative  factor  that  proves  effective  in  the 
face  of  numerous  other  contradictory  factors.  Other 
illusions  are  sometimes  accepted  as  presentiments,  or 
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forecasts  of  the  weather,  crops,  etc.  This  is  a  field  of 
psychology  almost  unworked  and  wholly  unorganized  into 
the  science  of  consciousness. 

Sensory  Illusions. — These  are  really  special  (and  ob¬ 
scure)  cases  of  perception,  not  of  illusion.  The  very 
nature  of  visual  perception  decrees  that  the  rails  of  a 
railroad  approach  at  the  horizon,  and  we  invariably  see 
them  come  together  in  spite  of  Euclidian  geometry.  Sen¬ 
sory  illusions  are  normal,  constant,  and  common  to  all 
individuals.  All  the  senses  are  subject  to  them.  They 
have  played  a  disproportionately  important  part  in  the 
psychology  of  the  perceiving  activity,  and  in  the  theories 
of  special  sense  perception.  The  attention  paid  to  illu¬ 
sion  is  due  partly  to  its  baffling  nature;  to  its  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  experiment;  to  the  popular  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  all  people  have  had  daily  experience; 
and  to  a  conviction  that  the  perceptual  activity  itself  is 
inexplicable  until  a  theory  has  been  formed  to  cover  this 
particular  case. 

The  great  majority  of  sensory  illusions  is  based  upon 
a  discrepancy  between  space  values  in  the  external  world 
and  space  values  assigned  in  perception.  These  spatial 
relations  may  differ  intrinsically;  they  may  be  relations 
of  direction,  side-by-sideness,  or  time-space  relations. 
Such  illusions  point  to  the  imperfect  co-ordinations  be¬ 
tween  our  actual  sense  activities  and  our  space  percep¬ 
tions,  an  inco-ordination  not  remarkable  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  inconstant  and  indefinite  our  actual  space 
experience  is.  We  have  one  set  of  space  relations  in 
perception,  another  slightly  (or  greatly)  different  set 
for  recalled  images  of  the  same  perception,  and  a  wholly 
ideal  set  as  the  basis  of  geometry  and  the  higher 
mathematics. 

Illusions  of  Movement  and  Motion. — An  object  in 
motion,  if  it  fills  the  visual  field,  appears  stationary 
while  the  observer  seems  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  illusion  is  perceived  while  watching  a  river 
flow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  observer  be  on  the  river, 
or  on  a  moving  train,  the  scenery  moves  by.  A  large 
number  of  experiments  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  illusion.  Apparatus  has  been  invented,  also, 
giving  the  illusion  special  forms,  e.g.,  a  card  has  a 
broad  black  line  drawn  in  a  concentric  spiral.  When  the 
card  is  rotated  there  appears  to  be  a  coiling  of  the 
spiral  from  the  center  outward,  or  if  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  be  reversed  the  coil  seems  to  be  going  inward. 
Some  of  the  illusions  of  motion  are  due  to  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  sensory  effects  after  the  stimulus  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  moving  pictures  exhibited  in  vaudeville 
performances  depend  upon  this  fact.  If  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  be  drawn  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  face 
from  ear  to  ear,  one  point  on  each  side  the  mouth,  the 
lines  traced  will  seem  to  diverge  at  the  mouth.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  greater  number  of  nerves  near 
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the  mouth.  Unconscious  eye  movements,  especially  if  the 
eyes  are  not  perfectly  co-ordinated,  give  rise  to  illusions 
of  movement. 

Optical  Illusions. — We  may  have  optical  illusions  as  to 
size,  shape,  color,  and  distance  of  objects.  Our  space 
perceptions  depend  partly  upon  the  Local  Sign  (q.v.) 
of  the  organ  stimulated,  and  partly  upon  past  experi¬ 
ences.  Notions  of  size,  shape,  distance,  and  color  are 
modified  by  objects  in  a  position  to  give  opportunity 
for  comparison.  Also  the  nature  of  the  physiological 
process  in  the  sense  organ  does  not  always  permit  a 
perception  perfectly  true  to  objective  reality,  e.g.,  the 
phenomena  of  irradiation  and  of  after-images  account 
for  the  perception  of  the  illusions  produced  by  fire¬ 
works,  moving  pictures,  the  zootrope,  etc.  A  mass  of 
literature  has  gathered  about  optical  illusions.  Many 
experiments  have  been  devised  and  geometrical  figures 
produced  which  give  rise  to  illusions,  but  greater  success 
has  attended  the  production  of  illusions  than  their  expla¬ 
nation. 

ILLUSTRATE,  v.  il-lus'trdt  [L.  illustrates ,  lighted 
up,  illumined — from  il,  in  or  on;  lustro,  I  make  bright 
or  clear]:  to  make  clear;  to  explain  by  a  specific  example 
or  an  analogous  case;  to  make  more  intelligible  by  adorn¬ 
ing  with  pictures,  etc.,  as  a  book.  Illustrating,  imp. 
Illustrated,  pp.:  Adj.  explained  more  fully  by  means 
of  pictures,  etc.  Il'lustra'tor,  n.  -ter,  one  who.  Illus¬ 
tration,  n.  - trd'shun ,  explanation  of  what  is  obscure  or 
but  imperfectly  understood,  particularly  by  a  picture  or 
diagram;  explanation  enforced  by  anecdote,  etc.,  as  in  a 
speech  or  sermon.  Illustrative,  a.  -trd-tiv,  serving  to 
illustrate;  having  the  quality  of  making  clear.  Illus'- 
tratively,  ad.  -li.  Illus'trious,  a.  -tri-us  [F.  illustre — 
from  L.  illus'tris,  clear,  bright]:  eminent  by  excellence; 
renowned.  Illustriously,  ad.  -li.  Illus'triousness,  n. 
— Syn.  of  ‘illustrate’:  to  elucidate;  exemplify;  ornament; 
adorn; — of  ‘illustrious’:  eminent;  distinguished;  promi¬ 
nent;  famous;  remarkable;  conspicuous;  noted;  cele¬ 
brated;  signal;  noble;  exalted;  glorious;  splendid;  lumi¬ 
nous;  brilliant. 

ILLUS'TRATED  PUBLICA'TIONS:  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  literature  of  our  times.  The  use  of  illustra¬ 
tions  or  pictorial  sketches  to  render  books  more  intelligible 
and  attractive,  has  long  been  common,  but  has  of  late 
years  been  carried  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  There 
are  various  methods  of  illustration:  one  is  by  copper  or 
steel-plate  engravings,  which,  being  on  leaves  apart  from 
the  text,  are  executed  separately;  another,  by  wood-en¬ 
gravings,  which,  inserted  as  blocks  in  the  typography,  are 
printed  as  part  of  the  work.  Wood-engraving  is  not  new, 
but  it  was  little  employed  for  general  illustration  until 
comparatively  recent  times.  Throughout  the  18th  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  c.,  illustrations  consisted 
mostly  of  separate  engravings  on  copper  (see  Engrav- 
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ing).  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c.,  books  of  travels 
and  works  of  a  fanciful  kind,  also  in  natural  history, 
issued  in  London,  were  illustrated  chiefly  by  aquatint 
engravings.  Among  artists  noted  for  this  species'  of  illus¬ 
tration  were  Rowlandson,  John  Clark,  and  the  Cruik- 
shanks,  and  as  the  engravings  were  colored  by  hand,  they 
were  particularly  attractive.  Clark  was  principally  em¬ 
ployed  to  illustrate  voyages  and  travels.  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  designs,  the  author  of  the  work  was  usually 
much  indebted  to  the  artist,  who,  in  many  cases,  was 
furnished  with  only  a  few  scratches  to  guide  him  in  his 
representations.  The  use  of  aquatint  engravings  was  at 
length  superseded  by  lithography;  but  before  this  new 
species  of  illustration  came  greatly  into  vogue,  wood¬ 
engraving  took  the  place  of  all  kinds  of  illustrations 
except  that  of  the  high-class  line  steel-engravings,  which 
were  still  in  use  for  costly  publications.  The  taste  for 
illustrated  works  sprang  up  in  England,  and  thence  ex¬ 
tended  to  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  From 
1820  to  about  1830  was  the  great  era  of  Illustrated 
Annuals  (q.v.).  The  taste  for  these  illustrated  year¬ 
books  ultimately  wore  itself  out,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  demand  for  highly  illustrated  books  of  poetry  by  pop¬ 
ular  authors,  and  in  the  disposal  of  these  elegant  works 
some  publishers  realized  handsome  fortunes.  Latterly, 
illustration  has  consisted  for  the  greater  part  in  wood- 
engravings,  for  they  possess  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  being  printed  with  the  letter-press;  and  in  the  hands 
of  high-class  artists,  the  design  and  execution  have 
reached  extraordinary  perfection.  The  beauty  of  Amer¬ 
ican  wood-engraving  and  printing  is  known  from  the 
monthlies,  The  Century  and  Harper’s;  and  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  follows  their  example.  The  Illus¬ 
trated  News  was  the  first  English  illustrated  paper.  See 
Wood-engraving. 

ILLYRICUM,  il-lir'i-Tcum  (Gr.  Illyris,  Illyria): 
Roman  name  of  a  country  whose  limits  in  ancient  times 
varied  considerably;  B.c.  4th  c.  the  Illyrians,  ancestors 
of  the  modern  race  generally  known  as  Albanians  (see 
Albania),  inhabited  the  whole  e.  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  adjacent  islands,  with  the  w.  parts  of  Macedonia 
as  far  as  Epirus.  Philip  of  Macedon  conquered  the 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Drilon  (modern  Drino),  and 
thence  arose  the  division  into  Illyris  Grceca  and  Illyris 
Barbara  or  Bomana.  The  former,  now  Albania  (q.v.), 
was  incorporated  with  Macedonia.  Illyris  Barbara  or 
Bomana  was  divided  into  Iapydia,  Liburnia,  and  Dal¬ 
matia.  The  Illyrians  were  addicted  to  piracy,  which  soon 
brought  them  into  collision  with  the  Romans,  and  led  to 
their  subjugation  about  two  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  They  made  numerous  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  but  were  always  defeated,  and  the  country 
became  a  most  important  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
comprising  the  territory  represented  in  modern  times  by 
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Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  nearly  all 
Bosnia,  and  a  part  of  Albania.  On  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Illyricum  shared  the  vicissitudes  that 
followed.  A  decree  of  Napoleon  1809,  Oct.  14,  gave  the 
name  Illyrian  Provinces  to  Carniola,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
countries  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Save,  then  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  French  empire.  At  his  fall,  these  provinces 
were  united  as  a  kingdom  to  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
some  alterations  were  made  in  its  boundaries,  especially 
by  the  restoration  to  Hungary  of  what  had  formerly 
belonged  to  it,  and  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of 
Carinthia  instead.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  the 
two  govts,  of  Laibach  and  Trieste,  Laibach  being  the 
capital,  which  arrangement  subsisted  till  1849,  when  there 
was  a  subdivision,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the 
duchies  of  Carinthia  (q.v.),  Carniola  (q.v.),  and  the 
coast  district,  containing  the  counties  of  Gorz  (q.v.), 
Gradiska,  and  Istria  (q.v.),  with  the  city  and  territory 
of  Trieste  (q.v.). 

ILMEN,  il-men'  (formerly  Moysk ):  lake  in  n.w.  Rus¬ 
sia,  govt,  of  Novgorod,  27  m.  long,  20  m.  broad,  16  ft. 
deep.  The  lake  is  stormy,  and  unfit  for  navigation;  its 
bottom  stony.  The  rivers  Shelon,  Lovat,  Msta,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  flow  into  the  lake,  which  discharges  its  waters 
through  the  river  Yolkhof  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish,  chiefly  sandres,  bream,  and  smelt,  and 
fishing  on  its  banks  occupies  a  pop.  of  about  20,000.  The 
lake  Ilmen  is  historically  remarkable,  because  it  was  on 
its  banks  that  the  Slavonian  tribes  lived,  who,  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  (862),  invited  the  Variago-Russ  to  come 
and  rule  over  them,  from  which  time  dates  the  origin  of 
the  Russian  nation. 

ILMENITE,  n.  il'men-lt:  an  ore  of  iron  occurring  in 
various  formations — so  called  as  found  in  the  Ilmen 
mountains,  Siberia;  called  also  titanic  iron.  Ilmenium, 
n.  il-me’ni-um,  a  hypothetical  metal,  analogous  to  tanta¬ 
lum — probably  identical  with  niobium,  the  supposed  base 
of  ilmenic  acid.  Ilmenjc  acid,  a  supposed  impure  niobic 
acid. 

ILMINSTER,  iV  minster:  small  but  ancient  market- 
town  of  England,  county  of  Somerset,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Isle,  44  m.  s.w.  of  Bath.  The  Free  Grammar  and 
Commercial  Schools,  with  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1,000 
a  year,  were  founded  1586.  Some  manufactures  of  wool¬ 
ens,  silks,  and  lace  are  carried  on.  Pop.  3,000. 

IL  OBEID,  or  El  Obeid,  lo-Md':  important  trading 
town  of  Africa,  cap.  of  Kordofan;  lat.  13°  11'  n.,  long. 
29°  35'  e.;  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  gradually  sloping 
plain,  the  drainage  from  which,  after  heavy  rains,  fre¬ 
quently  inundates  the  principal  streets.  The  town  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  villages,  originally  separate,  and 
inhabited  by  distinct  races,  but  now  joined  together,  and 
distinct  only  enough  to  form  separate  quarters.  The 
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general  appearance  of  the  place  is  uninviting,  gloomy, 
and  dirty.  Gum-arabic,  ivory,  tamarinds,  and  ostrich 
feathers  are  chief  articles  of  export.  Near  this,  1883,  a 
force  of  Egyptians  under  Hicks  Pasha,  with  an  English 
staff,  was  exterminated  by  a  large  army  of  natives  under 
the  Mahdi,  a  pretended  prophet  and  assumed  successor 
of  Mohammed,  in  insurrection  against  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment.  Pop.  estimated  30,000. 

ILOILO,  e-ld'e-ld,  a  town  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
island  of  Panay,  one  of  the  Philippine  group,  and  about 
250  miles  from  Manila.  Iloilo  is  opposite  the  island  of 
Guimaras  and  had  formerly  an  extensive  export  trade  in 
hemp,  sugar,  sapan-wood,  and  tobacco.  Its  harbor  is  well 
protected  and  naturally  formed,  and  vessels  of  large 
draught  can  sail  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hoilo  river. 
Originally  under  Spanish  control,  the  city  was  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  province,  conducted  by  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  who  was  elected  for  six  years.  With  the 
surrender  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish- American  War  (q.v.)  the  island 
of  Panay  passed  into  American  hands  (1899). 

ILORI,  il-o-re,  or  ,  tin,  il-o-rin,  or  Alourie,  a-lo’re: 
large  town  of  the  Yorubasa  country,  w.  Africa;  about 
60  m.  s.  of  the  Niger,  160  m.  from  the  sea-coast.  The 
people  are  Yorubas,  Houssas,  and  Bornuese,  besides  nu¬ 
merous  foreign  traders.  Mohammedanism  is  the  faith 
of  the  authorities,  but  the  people  mostly  are  pagan. 
There  is  extensive  trade  with  the  sea-coast,  and  with 
further  inland  districts;  and  much  industry  in  making 
leather  goods,  carved  wood,  pottery,  and  cheese.  Pop. 
60,000  to  70,000. 

ILS'LEY,  East:  small  but  ancient  market-town  of 
Berkshire,  England,  in  a  secluded  valley  amid  bleak  and 
dreary  downs,  about  56  m.  w.  of  London.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  chiefly  for  its  sheep-markets,  which  are  among  the 
most  important  in  the  kingdom;  50,000  sheep  have  been 
penned  for  sale  here  in  one  day.  The  ordinary  sheep- 
fairs  are  on  every  alternate  Wednesday,  from  the  Wednes¬ 
day  fortnight  before  Easter  till  July.  The  downs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  noted  training-grounds  for  race¬ 
horses.  About  a  mile  distant  is  the  village  of  W.  Usley. 
Pop.  600. 

ILVAITE,  n.  iVvd-it  [Ilva,  the  old  name  of  the  island 
of  Elba]:  a  mineral,  a  silicate  of  iron  and  lime;  lievrite. 

I’M,  im:  a  contraction  for  I  am. 

IM,  tm  [F.  em — from  L.  im ]:  a  prefix  signifying  in, 
into,  on,  and  in  adjectives  not  (see  In)]  Note. — In  some 
words  im  is  a  corruption  of  the  OF.  em  by  confusion 
with  L.  im:  em  has  often  an  intensive  force. 

IMAGE,  n.  im’aj  [F.  image — from  L.  imago,  or  ima- 
ginem,  an  image  or  likeness:  It.  imagine:  a  representa¬ 
tion  or  figure  of  any  person  or  thing,  as  an  idol;  a  like- 
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iiess;  a  statue;  a  description  in  discourse;  a  picture 
formed  in  the  mind;  an  idea;  in  OE.,  show;  appearance; 

^  •  to  represent  or  form  a  likeness  of;  to  imagine.  Im'- 
aging,  imp.  Im'aged,  pp.  -ajd.  Imagery,  n.  im'aj-n  or 
im’a-jer- t,  sensible  representations;  lively  descriptions 
which  suggest  visible  representations  of  objects  to  the 
mind;  figures  in  a  speech  or  discourse;  in  OE.,  show;  ap¬ 
pearance;  form.  See  Imagination. 

IMAGES,  VENERATION  OF,  the  practice  of  vener¬ 
ating  and  honoring  in  public  or  private  graven  or  paint¬ 
ed  representations  of  sacred  things  or  persons.  Because 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  idolatrous  worship  of  images, 
the  Jews  in  the  Old  Law  were  forbidden  the  making  of 
images,  although  evidence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  afforded  in  the  positive  command  to  ‘make  two 
cherubim  of  beaten  gold  on  the  two  sides  of  the  oracle,’ 
to  ‘make  a  brazen  serpent  and  put  it  up  for  a  sign.’ 
The  walls  of  the  catacombs,  which  were  the  refuge  of  the 
first  Christians  in  times  of  persecution,  show  many  sa¬ 
cred  pictures,  and  after  the  period  of  the  persecutions 
the  use  of  sacred  images  or  pain^gs  became  open  and 
undespised. 

IM'AGE-WOR'SHIP  [Gr.  iconolatria]:  use,  in  public 
or  private  worship,  of  graven  or  painted  representations 
of  sacred  persons  or  things,  and  especially  the  exhibition 
of  honor,  reverence,  or  worship  to  or  toward  such  rep¬ 
resentations.  This  practice,  in  the  various  degrees  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  has  formed,  for  many  centuries, 
so  fruitful  a  subject  of  controversy  among  Christians, 
that  it  is  expedient  first  briefly  to  detail  the  history  of 
the  use  of  images  in  Christian  worship  during  the  sev¬ 
eral  periods;  secondly,  to  state  summarily  the  opposite 
views  of  this  history  which  are  taken  by  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  Christians  are  divided  on  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Neither  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  genuine 
writings  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  can  any  trace 
be  discovered  of  the  use  of  statues  or  pictures  in  the 
public  or  private  worship  of  Christians.  The  earliest  al¬ 
lusion  to  such  representations  is  found  in  Tertullian, 
who  appeals  to  thp  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  en¬ 
graved  on  the  chalices.  A  very  curious  pagan  caricature 
of  Christianity,  of  the  very  same  age,  lately  discovered 
scratched  upon  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  (see  Graffiti),  which  rudely  represents  a  man 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  outstretched 
hand,  before  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  which  bears  the  title  ‘Alexamenus  worships  God,’ 
has  been  recently  alleged  by  Rom.  Catholics  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  indication  of  at  least  a  certain  use  of  images 
among  the  Christians  of  the  2d  c.  The  tombs  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  many  of  which  are 
of  a  date  anterior  to  Constantine,  frequently  have 
graven  upon  them  representations  of  the  Dove,  of  the 
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Cross,  of  the  symbolical  Pish,  of  the  Ship,  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  of  Moses  striking  the  rock,  of  Jonas,  of  Daniel  in 
the  lions’  den,  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  those  compartments  of 
the  catacombs  which  were  used  as  chapels  are  often  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated  with  sacred  representations,  the  age  of 
which,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  accu¬ 
racy.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  partic¬ 
ular  instances,  such  as  these,  it  is  admitted  by  Rom. 
Catholics  themselves  (who  explain  it  by  the  fear  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  idolatrous  notions  of  the  early  converts 
from  paganism)  that  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  use 
of  images  was  rare  and  exceptional;  nor  was  it  until 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  particularly  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Nes- 
torian  heresy  430,  that  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  were  common¬ 
ly  introduced  in  churches,  especially  in  the  East  and 
Italy.  And  yet,  even  in  the  5th  c.,  the  practice  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  a  great  height,  as  we  learn  from  the 
church  historian,  Theodoret,  for  the  East,  and  from  Pau- 
linus  of  Nola,  for  Italy;  and  in  the  6th  and  7th  c.  many 
popular  practices  prevailed,  which  called  forth  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  learned  and  pious  bishops  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  It  was  usual  not  only  to  keep  lights 
and  burn  incense  before  the  images,  to  kiss  them  rev¬ 
erently,  and  to  kneel  down  and  pray  before  them,  but 
some  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  images  serve  as  god¬ 
fathers  and  godmothers  in  baptism,  and  even  to  mingle 
the  dust  or  the  coloring  matter  scraped  from  the  images 
with  the  Eucharistic  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion! 
This  use  of  images  by  Christians  was  alleged  as  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedism  in  the  East;  and 
the  excesses  described  above  provoked  the  reaction  of 
Iconoclasm  (see  Iconoclast,  Idolatry).  In  the  second 
Council  of  Nice,  787,  the  doctrine  as  to  the  worship  of 
images  wras  carefully  laid  down.  A  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  supreme  worship  of  adoration,  called  latreia, 
and  the  inferior  worship  of  honor  or  reverence,  called 
douleia;  and  still  more  between  absolute  worship,  direct¬ 
ly  and  ultimately  rendered  to  a  person  or  thing  in  itself , 
and  relative,  which  is  addressed  only  through  a  person  or 
thing,  ultimately  to  another  person  or  thing  represented 
thereby.  The  second  Council  of  Nice  declared,  first,  that 
the  worship  to  be  paid  to  images  is  not  the  supreme  wor¬ 
ship  of  latreia,  but  only  the  inferior  worship  of  douleia ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  absolute,  and  does  not  rest 
upon  the  images  themselves,  but  relative,  that  is,  only  ad¬ 
dressed  through  them,  or  by  occasion  of  them,  to  the 
original  which  they  represent.  This  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  wras  thenceforth  generally  re¬ 
ceived;  but  a  strange  error  in  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  by  which  it  appeared 
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that  the  same  adoration  was  decreed  by  that  council  to 
images  ‘which  is  rendered.to  the  Holy  Trinity  itself/  led 
to  a  vehement  agitation  in  France  and  Germany  under 
Charlemagne,  and  to  a  condemnation  by  a  synod  at 
Frankfurt  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  But 
an  explanation  of  this  error,  and  of  the  false  translation 
on  which  it  was  based,  was  immediately  afterward  given 
by  the  pope;  and  eventually  the  Nicene  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  was  universally  accepted  in  the  Western  as  yell 
as  the  Eastern  Church.  > 

At  the  Reformation  the  reforming  party  generally  re¬ 
jected  the  use  of  images  as  an  unscrip tural  novelty,  ir¬ 
reconcilable  as  well  with  the  prohibition  of  the  old  law 
as  with  that  characteristic  of  ‘spirit  and  truth’  which  is 
laid  down  by  our  Lord  as  specially  distinctive  of  the  new 
dispensation;  and  they  commonly  stigmatized  the  Rom. 
Cath.  practice  as  superstitious,  and  even  idolatrous.  The 
Zwinglian,  and  subsequently  the  Calvinistic  churches,  ab¬ 
solutely  and  entirely  repudiated  all  use  of  images  for  the 
purposes  of  worship.  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  while  he 
condemned  the  Roman  worship  of  images,  regarded  the 
simple  use  of  them  in  the  church,  even  though  only  for 
instruction,  and  as  incentives  to  faith  and  to  devotion, 
as  one  of  those  adiaphora,  or  indifferent  things,  which 
may  be  permitted,  though  not  of  necessary  institution; 
hence,  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany,  and  the 
northern  kingdoms,  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  emblems  are  still  freely  retained.  In  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  the  practice  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
In  the  Presb.  Church,  the  Congl.  churches,  and  in  all  the 
other  Prot.  communions,  images  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  through  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  disclaims  the  imputation,  commonly 
made  against  Rom.  Catholics,  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  images,  ‘as  though  a  divinity  dwelt  in  them,  or  as 
though  we  asked  anything  of  them,  or  trusted  in  them, 
as  the  heathens  did  in  their  idols.’  It  renews  the  Nicene 
distinction  between  absolute  and  relative  worship;  the 
latter  of  which  alone — ‘whereby  we  worship  Christ  and 
the  saints,  who  are  the  prototypes  of  these  images’ — it 
sanctions  or  permits;  and  it  contends  for  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  especially  for  the  rude  and  unlearned  people, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  in  the 
churches  as  ‘memorials  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  our  Lord,  as  instructive  records  of  the  virtues  of 
the  saints,  and  exhortations  to  the  imitation  of  their  ex¬ 
ample,  and  as  incentives  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the 
practice  of  piety’  (Sess.  xxv.  On  the  Invocation  of 
Saints).  In  many  foreign  churches,  especially  in  Italy, 
in  s.  Germany,  and  in  France,  are  images  popularly  re¬ 
puted  as  especially  sacred,  to  which,  or  to  prayers  of¬ 
fered  before  which,  miraculous  effects  are  ascribed.  But 
instructed  Rom.  Catholics  declare  that  the  legends  con¬ 
nected  with  such  images  form  no  part  of  the  belief  of 
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their  church.  Most  Rom.  Cath.  books  of  instruction  con¬ 
tain  cautions  against  attributing  such  effects  to  any  spe¬ 
cial  virtue  of  the  images  themselves,  rather  than  to  the 
special  faith,  trustfulness,  and  fervor  which  are  stirred 
up  by  their  presence,  and  by  the  recorded  examples  of 
the  mercy  of  God  with  which  they  are  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  faithful. 

IM  AGIN  ARIES,  in  Mathematics.  See  Complex  Num¬ 
bers. 

IMAGINARY  QUAN'TITY,  or  Impossible  Quan¬ 
tity,  in  Algebra:  a  root  of  an  even  negative  quantity, 
which  can  be  extracted  only  formally.  In  the  working  of 
many  algebraic  problems,  it  often  happens  that  the  root 
of  a  negative  quantity  must  be  extracted;  if  the  root  is 
odd,  the  operation  can  be  performed  (see  Involution); 
but  if  even,  the  root  can  only  be  formally  extracted,  and 
is  in  consequence  called  an  impossible  or  imaginary  quan¬ 
tity.  For  instance,  the  cube  root  of  —  64  is  not  an  imag¬ 
inary  quantity,  for  —  4  X  —  4  X  —  4  =  —  64,  and 
therefore  V — 64  =  —  4;  but  the  square  root  of  — 64  is 
an  impossible  quantity,  for  no  possible  quantity  (wheth¬ 
er  it  be  +  or  — )  multiplied  by  itself  can  produce  a  neg¬ 
ative  quantity;  similarly  and  a  fortiori ,  the  fourth  root 
of  —  64  is  an  impossible  quantity,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  all  even  roots.  Imaginary  quantities  are,  however, 
generally  reduced  to  one  denomination  as  multiples  of 
V — 1,  in  the  following  manner:  V — 64=\/64X  —  1 
=  V64-  X  V —  1  =  8  V —  1;  and  again,  V18o5  = 
V9a4  X  — ~2a  =  V9 a*  X  V2a~ X  V— I  =  3a2  V2a 
V —  1.  These  forms  very  frequently  occur  in  higher  al¬ 
gebra. 

IMAGINATION,  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  is 
the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  to  form  mental  im¬ 
ages.  These  images  are  derived  from  sense  experience, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  mere  copies  of  such  experi¬ 
ences,  for  the  mind  is  able  to  dissect  and  recombine  old 
sensory  events  in  the  most  elaborate  way.  In  literature 
the  term  imagination  has  generally  been  applied  to  the 
more  fanciful  and  aesthetic  use  of  this  imaging  capacity, 
but  the  other  directions  in  which  this  function  is  exer¬ 
cised  are  for  the  rank  and  file  of  men  immensely  more 
significant.  All  scientific  investigation  and  invention,  not 
to  mention  the  common  plans  of  everyday  life,  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  means  of  the  use  of  the  imagination.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  sometimes  for  descriptive  convenience  distinguish 
between  productive  and  reproductive  imagination.  The 
former  is  thought  of  as  applying  to  those  uses  of  the 
faculty  in  which  the  resulting  imagery  seems  fresh  and 
original  and  not  merely  a  copy  of  some  antecedent  ex¬ 
perience.  The  latter  term  is  applied  when  the  image  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  simply  a  copy,  as  when  we  think  of  our  own 
room.  People  differ  widely  both  in  regard  to  the  special 
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images  of  which  they  make  most  use  and  as  regards  their 
ability  to  command  at  will  imagery  of  any  kind.  Some 
persons  do  almost  all  their  thinking  in  visual  images; 
others  use  in  this  same  relatively  exclusive  way  auditory 
images.  The  terms  ‘tactiles,’  ‘audiles,’  ‘motiles,’  etc.,  have 
been  adopted  to  designate  such  marked  types.  With  most 
of  us  there  is  a  fairly  developed  ability  to  secure  any  of 
the  more  important  forms  of  images,  and  we  use  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  more  or  less  interchangeably.  Not  a  few 
persons  seem  to  be  lacking  in  power  to  get  certain  forms 
of  images,  however.  For  instance,  they  may  be  unable 
to  get  images  of  taste  or  smell.  Theoretically  we  should 
have  as  many  forms  of  images  as  we  have  sense  proc¬ 
esses,  and  this  is  probably  roughly  true  for  the  average 
individual.  Why  certain  persons  have  lost  this  capacity 
for  certain  images,  or  why  they  never  had  it,  we  cannot 
say. 

Imagination  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  concerned 
with  the  unrealities  of  life.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  misleading  conception,  for  we  make  constant  use  of 
this  mental  power  in  all  our  more  serious  undertakings. 
In  so  far  as  the  term  is  synonymous  with  mere  fancy  it 
is,  of  course,  justly  identifiable  with  the  more  trivial 
aspects  of  life.  But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  its  en¬ 
tire  function. 

IMAGINE,  v.  im-dj'in  [F.  imaginer,  to  imagine — from 
L.  imagindri ,  to  picture  to  one’s  self — from  imago,  an 
image]:  to  form  the  notion  or  idea  of  a  visible  object  in 
the  mind;  to  fancy;  to  scheme;  to  contrive.  Imagining, 
imp.  forming  in  the  mind;  devising:  N.  the  act  of  form¬ 
ing  in  the  mind;  fancy;  thing  imagined.  Imagined,  pp. 
-ind:  Adj.  formed  in  the  mind;  contrived.  Imaginable, 
a.  -in-a-bl  [F. — L.]:  that  may  or  can  be  imagined. 
Imaginably,  ad.  -a-bli.  Imag'inary,  a.  -er-i,  existing 
only  in  the  imagination;  visionary;  unreal;  fancied. 
Imag'ina'tion,  n.  - d'shun  [F. — L.]:  scheme  or  contriv¬ 
ance  formed  in  the  mind;  that  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  conceives  or  forms  ideas  of  things, 
whether  existing  but  not  present  to  the  senses,  or  not 
existing  (see below);  in  OF.,  contrivance;  scheme.  Imag'- 
inative,  a.  -a-tiv,  full  of  imagination.  Imaginative¬ 
ness,  n.  Imaginary-focus,  in  optics  (see  Focus). — Syn. 
of  ‘imaginary’:  ideal;  fanciful;  chimerical; — of  ‘imagi¬ 
nation’:  idea;  fancy;  device;  conception;  conceit;  thought; 
— of  ‘imagine’:  to  suppose;  conceive;  apprehend;  pre¬ 
sume;  assume;  think;  believe;  deem;  plan;  frame; 
devise;  opine. 

IMAGO,  n.  i-ma'go  [L.  imago,  an  image  or  likeness]: 
the  third  or  perfect  state  of  insects — the  larva  and  pupa 
being  the  preceding  states. 

IMAM,  n.  i-mam',  or  Iman,  n.  i-man',  also  Imaum,  n. 
i-mawm'  [Ar.  imam]:  a  Mohammedan  bishop;  a  prince 
having  supreme  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  power. 


IMAUS-  IMBECILITY. 

Imam  is  commonly  applied  to  any  of  the  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Mohammedan  Ulema  (q.v.),  or  priestly  body. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  a  turban  some¬ 
what  higher  than  usual,  and  are  held  in  great  reverence 
by  the  people.  The  sultan  himself  has  the  title  of  Imam 
as  the  spiritual  chief  of  all  Moslems.  The  word  is  some¬ 
times  incorrectly  written. 

IMA'US.  See  Hindu-KUsh. 

IMBALM,  IMBANK,  IMBARGO,  IMBARK,  IMBAY. 
See  Embalm,  etc. 

IMBAT'TLED.  See  Embattled. 

IMBECILE,  n.  im'be-sil  or  -sel  [OF.  imbecille;  F. 
imbecile — from  L.  imbecil'lus,  feeble]:  one  who  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  strength  either  of  body  or  mind:  Adj.  weak; 
infirm;  destitute  of  strength  of  either  body  or  mind. 
Im'becil'ity,  n.  -sil'i-ti,  weakness;  feebleness  of  body  or 
mind;  defective  state  of  mind  not  amounting  to  idiocy. 
Note. — The  OE.  verb  embec'ill,  to  weaken,  to  enfeeble, 
subsequently  obtained  the  sense,  ‘to  diminish,  to  sub¬ 
tract  from,’  and  hence  the  connection  of  the  OE.  word 
embecill  with  the  mod.  Eng.  embezzle,  to  purloin. — Syn. 
of  ‘imbecile,  a.’:  feeble;  impotent;  debilitated;  decrepit; 
— of  ‘imbecility’:  infirmity;  debility;  feebleness;  im¬ 
potence. 

IMBECIL'ITY:  weakness  through  imperfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind;  not  to  be  confounded  with  idiocy,  which 
is  won-development  of  mind.  In  the  feeble  intellect,  all 
the  faculties  may  be  present,  and  these  may  act  under 
ordinary  laws;  but  they  are  dwarfed,  incapable  of  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  training,  and  are  exercised  and  ap¬ 
plied  under  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  others,  or  of 
external  circumstances.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
weak-minded,  useless  persons  in  every  community,  who 
differ  from  the  more  robust  intellects  solely  in  degree. 
But  the  more  marked  and  recognizable  imbecility  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  all  or  many  of  the  following  symptoms: 
The. expression  is  vacant,  the  senses  are  dull;  the  head  is 
small,  the  body  deformed;  the  gait  is  vacillating  and 
restless;  the  head  is  pendent,  thrown  back,  or  agitated; 
the  saliva  escapes;  the  language  is  limited  and  infantile; 
the  ideas  are  few,  and  consist  of  mere  sensuous  impres¬ 
sions;  the  temper  is  timid,  facile,  and  vain;  and  the 
passions  are  little  susceptible  of  control.  In  a  legal  view, 
imbeciles  have  been  divided  into  those  who  have,  and 
those  who  have  not,  a  moral  perception  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  consideration  that 
while  they  may  know  right  from  wrong  in  their  ordinary 
and  habitual  range  of  duties,  and  within  the  scope  of  their 
own  capacity,  they  may  fail  to  do  so  beyond  these  nar¬ 
row  limits,  and  where  questions  of  property,  propriety, 
or  abstract  justice  are  concerned.  Many  imbeciles  are 
muscular,  capable  of  performing  acts  requiring  strength 
and  endurance  rather  than  dexterity;  and  often  they  are 
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not  merely  the  ‘naturals/  who  run  everybody’s  messages, 
but  they  are  converted  into  the  domestic  drudges  of  the 
homestead  and  the  farm.  From  the  more  clever  and  cun¬ 
ning  of  the  class  the  professional  fools  of  former  ages 
were  selected.  Imbeciles  are  often  confounded  with  gen¬ 
uine  idiots,  and  their  partial  educability  has  exaggerated 
the  supposed  success  in  the  attempts  to  elicit  and  mature 
the  embryo  mind. 

Imbecility,  in  law — i.e.,  something  short  of  idiocy  or 
lunacy — is  in  most  countries  no  ground  of  relief  against 
a  contract,  though  relief  is  always  granted  in  case  of 
fraud,  and  the  imbecility  of  one  of  the  parties  may  form 
an  element  of  the  fraud.  Nor  does  law  usually  in  any 
peculiar  way  protect  an  imbecile  person  or  his  property; 
for  so  long  as  a  person  is  not  actually  insane  or  an  idiot, 
he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  In  Scotland,  how¬ 
ever,  an  imbecile  person  is  to  a  certain  extent  protected 
against  being  imposed  upon,  as  regards  his  heritable 
property,  by  a  step  called  interdiction,  which  consists  in 
either  the  imbecile,  who  is  conscious  of  his  weakness,  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  bond  of  interdiction,  by  which  he  puts  himself 
under  trustees,  whose  consent  is  in  future  made  necessary 
to  render  valid  his  contracts,  or  he  may  be  judicially  in¬ 
terdicted  by  the  court  of  session,  at  the  instance  of  his 
next  of  kin,  with  like  effects.  See  Lunacy. 

IMBED.  See  Embed. 

IM'BER,  or  Im'mer.  See  Diver. 

IMBERBIS,  a.  im-ber'bis  [L.  imberbis,  without  a 
beard — from  im,  not;  barba,  a  beard]:  in  bot.,  smooth; 
without  a  beard. 

IMBIBE,  v.  im-blb '  [F.  imbiber,  to  imbibe — from  L. 
imbibere,  to  drink  in — from  im,  into;  bibo,  I  drink]:  to 
drink  or  suck  in;  to  absorb;  to  receive  or  admit  into  the 
mind.  ImbTbing,  imp.  Imbibed',  pp.  bibd'.  Imbi'ber,  n. 
-ber,  one  who.  Imbibition,  n.  im'bi-bish'un,  the  act  of 
Bucking  or  drinking  in ;  the  action  by  which  the  passage  of 
a  fluid,  or  of  gaseous  matters,  is  effected  through  dead 
and  living  tissues;  endosmosis. 

IMBITTER,  v.  im-biVter  [im,  for  em,  with  intensive 
meaning,  and  bitter ]:  to  make  bitter;  to  render  unhap¬ 
py;  to  render  more  distressing;  to  exasperate.  Imbit'- 
tering,  imp.  Imbit'tered,  pp.  -terd:  Adj.  rendered  un¬ 
happy  or  painful;  exasperated. 

IMBODY,  IMBOLDEN,  IMBORDER.  IMBOSOM, 
EMBOWER,  and  IMBRACE:  see  Embody,  Embolden, 
ktc. 

IMBOW,  v.  im-bo '  [im,  in,  and  bow]:  to  form  like  a 
*»ow;  to  arch;  to  vault.  Imbow'ing,  imp.  Imbowed',  pp. 
-bod'.  Imbow'ment,  n.  -ment,  an  arch  or  vault. 

IMBRICATE,  a.  im'bri-kdt,  or  Im'bricated  [L.  im- 
tricatus,  formed  like  a  gutter-tile— from  imbrex,  a  gut¬ 
ter-tile]:  bent  or  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter-tile; 
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lying  over  each  other  like  tiles  upon  a  roof;  in  hot., 
applied  to  the  parts  in  a  flower-bud  which  alternately 
overlap  each  other  and  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner. 
Im'brica'tion,  n.  -hd'shun,  a  concave  indenture  like  that 
of  tiles.  Im'bricative,  a.  - Tca-tiv ,  overlapping  at  the 
edge;  denoting  the  condition  in  which  the  tops  of  the 
pieces  composing  the  verticil  touch. 

IMBROGLIO,  n.  im-brdl'yd  [It.]:  intricacy;  a  compli¬ 
cated  plot;  a  complicated  and  embarrassing  state  of 
things. 

IMBROS,  im’bros:  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  about  11 
m.  n.e.  of  Lemnos,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  18  m.  in  length;  98  sq.m. 
The  island  is  mountainous,  its  highest  summit  being 
1,845  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  covered  with  wood.  Corn, 
wine,  and  cotton  are  abundantly  grown  in  the  valleys; 
oil  also  is  produced.  Imbros  contains  four  villages,  the 
chief  of  which,  Imbro,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  6,000,  mostly  Greek. 

IMBROWN,  v.  im-brown '  [ im ,  for  em,  with  intensive 
force,  and  brown]:  to  render  brown  or  dirty;  to  obscure. 
Imbrown'ing,  imp.  Imbrowned',  pp.  - brownd '. 

IMBRUE,  v.  im-bro '  [OF.  embreuver,  to  moisten,  to 
soak  in — from  OF.,  beuvre;  It.  bevere,  to  drink]:  to 
steep,  soak,  or  drench,  usually  applied  to  blood;  to  wet 
or  moisten.  Imbru'ing,  imp.  Imbrued',  pp.  -brod’.  Im¬ 
brued,  or  Embrued,  in  her.,  signifies  dripping  with 
blood.  Imbrue'ment,  n.  the  act  of  imbruing. 

IMBRUTE,  v.  im-brot’  [im,  into,  and  brute]:  to  de¬ 
grade  to  the  state  of  a  brute.  Imbru'ting,  imp.  Im- 
bru'ted,  pp. 

IMBUE,  v.  im-bu’  [L.  imbuere,  to  cause  to  drink  in, 
to  wet  or  soak]:  to  dye;  to  tinge  deeply;  to  tincture;  to 
cause  to  imbibe,  as  the  mind.  Imbu'ing,  imp.  Imbued', 
pp.  -bud’.  Imbu'ment,  n.  - ment ,  a  deep  tincture. 

IMERITIA,  e-mer-ish’ e-a :  formerly  an  independent 
Transcaucasian  territory,  anciently  a  part  of  Colchis, 
then  united  to  Georgia  (q.v.),  now  part  of  the  govt,  of 
Kutais  (see  Transcaucasia);  bounded  n.  by  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  mountains,  w.  by  the  districts  of  Ghuria  and  Min- 
grelia;  4,040  sq.m.;  pop.  100,000.  Its  history  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  dominion  commenced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  c.,  and  was  long  marked  by  internal  dissensions. 
In  1745,  Salomon  I.  was  proclaimed,  but  his  nobles  re¬ 
volting  shortly  after,  and  aided  by  the  Turks,  dethroned 
him.  Salomon  applied  for  help  to  Russia,  and  1769, 
Count  Todtleben,  at  the  head  of  a  Russian  force,  entered 
Imeritia,  restored  the  king,  and  drove  back  the  Turks. 
The  civil  dissensions  of  this  province,  however,  continued,, 
and  at  last,  1810,  after  having  acknowdedged  allegiance 
to  Russia,  it  was  formally  incorporated  in  and  proclaimed 
a  province  of  that  empire. 


IMIDES- IMITATION. 

IMIDES,  Vmldz,  or  -midz,  chemical  substances  derived 
from  ammonia  NH3,  by  replacing  two  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  by  a  divalent  radical. 

IMITATE,  v.  im'i-tat  [L.  imitatus,  imitated:  It.  imir 
tare;  F.  imiter,  to  copy]:  to  follow,  or  to  endeavor  to 
follow  another  in  manners,  style,  etc.:  to  copy  generally; 
to  counterfeit.  Im'itating,  imp.  Im'itated,  pp.:  Adj. 
followed;  copied.  Im'itable,  a.  -ta-bl  [F. — L.] :  that 
may  be  imitated  or  copied.  Im'itabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti, 
quality  of  being  imitable.  Im'itator,  n.  - td-ter ,  one  who 
follows  a  pattern;  a  copyist.  Im'ita'tion,  n.  shun  [F.— 
L.j:  that  which  is  made  or  produced  as  a  copy  or  like¬ 
ness;  a  copy  after  a  form  or  original:  the  act  of  follow¬ 
ing  in  manner,  etc.  (see  Sympathy):  a  counterfeit;  a 
copy  in  inferior  materials;  a  work  of  art  resembling 
something  which  we  know  it  is  not.  ImTtative,  a.  - tiv , 
inclined  to  follow  in  manner;  aiming  at  resemblance. 
Im'itatively,  ad.'  -It. 

IMITA'TION,  in  the  Science  of  Musical  Composition: 
repeating  of  the  same  passage,  or  the  following  of  a 
passage  with  a  similar  one,  in  one  or  more  of  the  other 
parts  or  voices:  the  Imitation  may  be  either  strict  or 
free.  When  the  imitated  passage  is  repeated  note  for 
note,  and  every  interval  is  the  same,  it  is  called  strict, 
and  it  may  take  place  in  the  unison  or  octave,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  either  above  or  below 
the  original  passage.  The  progression  of  a  passage  may 
be  imitated  also  by  an  inversion,  or  by  reversing  the 
movement  of  the  original;  also  by  notes  of  a  greater  or 
of  a  lesser  value.  (See  Double  Counterpoint;  Fugue; 
Canon.)  Imitation  in  composition  is  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  producing  unity  and  animation  in 
the  progression  of  the  parts,  and  is  used  in  a  strict,  also 
in  a  free  manner,  in  the  instrumental  works  of  Haydn 
and  Beethoven,  also  by  Mozart  in  his  easier  operatic 
works.  Many  composers,  however,  resort  to  Imitation 
improperly,  usually  from  poverty  of  musical  ideas,  or 
from  pedantry.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  its  use. 

IMITATION:  (1)  any  repetition  in  thought  or  action 
or  both  which  reinstates  a  copy.  This  definition  includes 
‘self-imitation,’  or  imitation  of  what  is  in  one’s  own 
mind.  (2)  The  performance  of  an  action  observed  in 
another.  When  the  performance  results  from  a  conscious 
effort  to  copy  it  is  ‘conscious  imitation.’  Or  the  action 
may  not  be  consciously  imitative,  as  when  the  members 
of  a  crowd  seek  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  their  leader 
(‘plastic  imitation’). 

The  impulse  to  imitate  is  an  inherent  character  of  hu¬ 
man,  perhaps  of  all  animal,  experience.  In  some  people 
it  is  a  dominating  impulse,  in  others  it  is  subordinate  to 
impulses  to  originate  or  initiate  action.  Students  of 
child  psychology  and  of  social  psychology  have  found 
the  imitative  impulse  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
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explanation  of  many  groups  of  acts.  Language,  games, 
and  much  of  the  early  information  is  acquired  under  the 
compelling  power  of  the  native  impulse  to  imitate. 
Teachers  come  to  rely  upon  this  impulse  as  a  main  power 
in  learning.  This  impulse  serves  its  predominant  func¬ 
tion  only  in  early  life.  As  experience  increases  and  the 
nervous  system  matures,  the  creative  impulse  increases 
in  efficiency  and  reliability.  Should  imitative  activity  be 
required  continuously  at  this  period,  individuality  is 
stunted.  Imitation  in  education  should  therefore  be  used 
intelligently. 

Imitation  leads  to  uniformity  of  action;  it  is  the  great 
conservative  factor  in  racial  psychology.  While  radical 
acts  are  sometimes  performed  under  the  impulse  to  imi¬ 
tate,  the  impulse  in  itself  prevents  individual  variation. 
The  French  school  of  social  psychology  regards  imita¬ 
tion,  perhaps  rightly,  as  the  great  social  phenomenon. 
Adherence  to  custom,  following  the  fashions,  the  search 
for  precedents, — in  every  social  activity,  in  fact,  imita¬ 
tion  is  a  determining  impulse.  See  Mimicry  and  Mim- 

ETISM. 

IM'ITATIVE  INSAN'ITY:  mental  disease  propagated 
by  imitation  or  through  sympathy.  There  are  many  men¬ 
tal  diseases,  especially  those  marked  by  grotesque  exter¬ 
nal  manifestations,  by  gesticulations,  and  convulsive  seiz¬ 
ures,  which  appear  to  be  so  propagated.  In  the  healthy 
and  naturally  constituted,  there  exists  a  tendency  to  copy 
and  reproduce,  or  represent,  what  powerfully  impresses 
the  imagination;  and  during  the  excitement  of  individ¬ 
uals  or  communities,  this  inclination  is  more  influential, 
and  may  pass  beyond  the  control  of  the  will.  (See  Sym¬ 
pathy.)  Great  caution,  however,  must  be  exercised  in 
distinguishing  between  what  is  epidemic  and  dependent 
on  external  moral  causes,  from  the  results  of  morbid 
states  of  the  mind  itself.  An  idiot  is  mentioned  by  Gall, 
who,  having  seen  the  slaughter  of  a  pig,  killed  a  man 
after  the  same  fashion.  A  child  of  seven  years  old  suf¬ 
focated  a  younger  brother  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
strangling  of  Punch  at  the  hands  of  the  devil.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  suicide  by  hanging  having  been  set  by  a  pen¬ 
sioner  in  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  six  similar  deaths  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  by  suspension  from  the  same  lamp-post.  The 
publication  in  sensational  newspapers  of  the  details  of 
some  unusual  crime  is  often  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  crimes  of  a  similar  nature,  the  perpetrators  of  which 
are  driven  thereto  by  an  impulse  of  imitation. 

IMMACULATE,  a.  im-mak'u-lat  [L.  immaculatus,  un¬ 
stained— from  im,  not;  macula,  a  spot:  It.  immacolato: 
F.  ivimacule ]  :  spotless ;  pure ;  unstained.  Immac'ulately, 
ad.  -II.  Immac'ulateness,  n.  Immaculate  conception, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  born  without 
original  sin — held  in  the  R.  Cath.  Church. 

IMMAC'ULATE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  BLESSED 
VIRGIN  MARY,  Feast  of:  festival  celebrated  Dec.  8, 
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in  the  Latin,  and  Dec.  9  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  which 
latter  church  it  is  held  under  the  name  of  ‘The  Concep¬ 
tion  of  St.  Anne/  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Conception  itself  is  traceable  in  the  Greek 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  5th  c.,  and  in  the  Latin 
dates  from  the  7th  e.;  but  a  great  controversy  prevailed 
long  in  the  West  as  to  whether  and  in  what  sense  the 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  to  be  held  immacu¬ 
late,  and  in  what  sense  the  Virgin  herself  was  to  be  held 
conceived  without  sin.  It  was  believed  to  be  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  maternity,  and  a 
necessary  part  of  the  honor  due  to  the  Incarnation,  that 
the  Blessed  Mother  should  be  held  to  have  been  at  all 
times  free  from  the  stain  of  sin.  This  might  have  been, 
either  by  her  having  been,  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
i.  6),  or  John  Baptist  (Luke  i.  35),  sanctified  before  her 
birth — that  is,  purified  in  her  mother’s  womb  from  the 
stain  of  original  sin;  or  by  the  still  higher  sanctification 
of  having  been  entirely  exempted  from  the  stain  of  sin, 
either — for  the  discussion  was  carried  to  all  these  subtle¬ 
ties — before  the  formation  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb 
of  her  mother,  or  at  least  before  its  animation  by  union 
with  the  soul.  The  actual  controversy  in  the  West  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  St.  Bernard,  who  not 
only  remonstrated  with  the  canons  of  Lyon,  1131,  for 
their  unauthorized  introduction  of  this  festival  in  their 
cathedral,  but  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  Virgin’s  hav¬ 
ing  been  conceived  free  from  original  sin,  though  he  ad¬ 
mitted  her  sanctification  in  her  mother’s  womb  ( Epist . 
174,  Ad  Canon.  Lugdunensis ) .  The  discussion  thus  raised 
led  to  a  protracted  controversy  in  the  schools.  The  great 
master  of  scholastic  subtlety,  John  Duns  Scotus,  in  a  dis¬ 
putation  before  the  Univ.  of  Paris,  1307,  maintained  tho 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  its  highest 
sense;  and  the  entire  order  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
Franciscan,  as  well  as  the  school  to  which  he  has  given 
his  name,  the  Scotists,  afterward  zealously  defended  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Thomist  school,  which  was  that  of 
the  Dominican  order,  having  denied  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  much  division  for  a  time  existed;  but  the 
prevailing  tendency  was  at  all  times  toward  the  Scotist 
opinion.  The  Univ.  of  Paris,  1387,  condemned  the  Thom¬ 
ist  doctrine.  The  Council  of  Basel — though,  it  is  true,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  pope — declared 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  be  a  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  church,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  opposite  opinion.  Sixtus  IV.,  however,  imposed  on 
the  defenders  of  both  opinions,  1470,  the  obligation  of 
mutual  toleration  and  charity,  and  renewed  this  consti¬ 
tution,  1483;  but  in  the  end  of  the  same  century  the 
Univ.  of  Paris  required,  as  a  condition  of  the  doctorate, 
an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  that  he  would  de¬ 
fend  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  without  discussing  the  scholastic  dis- 
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pute,  merely  declared  that  ‘in  its  decree  on  original  sin 
it  did  not  comprehend  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin 
Mary,’  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV.  above 
referred  to.  This  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  council 
led  to  further  renewal  of  the  dispute,  which  reached  such 
SL  pitch  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  that  Pius  V.  not 
only  prohibited  either  side  from  stigmatizing  the  oppo¬ 
site  with  the  name  of  heretical,  but  forbade  all  public 
discussion  of  the  subject,  except  in  theological  disputa¬ 
tions  in  the  presence  of  a  learned  auditory.  In  the  pon¬ 
tificates  of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV.,  earnest  instances 
were  made  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  obtain  a  definite  dec¬ 
laration  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception;  but  the  pope  again  refused,  contenting  himself 
with  repeating  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV.  He  added, 
however,  certain  new  provisions:  (1)  That  disputants,  in 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
should  abstain  from  assailing  the  opposite  doctrine.  (2) 
That  no  one  except  the  members  of  the  Dominican  or¬ 
der,  and  others  specially  privileged,  should  presume  to 
defend,  even  in  private  disputation,  the  doctrine  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  original  sin.  (3) 
That,  nevertheless,  in  the  public  mass  or  office  of  the 
church,  no  one  should  introduce  into  the  prayers  or  other 
formularies  any  other  word  than  simply  conceptio,  with¬ 
out  adding  any  epithet  involving  either  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  opinion  was  setting  steadily  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Alexander  VII., 
and  afterward  Clement  IX.,  added  new  solemnity  to  the 
festival.  Clement  XI.  ordained  that  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  as  a  holiday  of  obligation,  and  at  length  Gregory 
XVI.  permitted  that  the  epithet  immaculate  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  public  service.  In  the  end,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  bishops  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  Pope 
Pius  IX.  addressed  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of  each  na¬ 
tion,  calling  for  their  opinion,  and  that  of  their  people, 
as  to  the  faith  of  the  church  on  the  point;  and  on  the 
receipt  of  replies  nearly  unanimous,  he  issued  a  solemn 
decree  at  Rome,  in  a  numerous  council  of  bishops,  1854, 
Dec.  8,  declaring  the  doctrine  to  be  an  article  of  belief, 
and  proposing  it  as  such  to  the  universal  church.  This 
decree  has  been  implicitly  accepted  throughout  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church. 

IMMANENT,  a.  im'ma-nent  [L.  im,  in;  manens,  or 
manen'ten,  remaining  or  abiding]:  inherent;  abiding;  in¬ 
trinsic. 

IMMANUEL,  n.  im-mdn'ii-el  [Heb. — made  up  of  im, 
with,  anu,  us,  and  el,  God]:  God  with  us;  a  title  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour;  also  Emman'- 
uel  (q.v.). 

IMMARCESSIBLE,  a.  im'mdr-ses'si-hl  [L.  im,  not; 
marces'cere,  to  wither  or  pine  away]:  in  OE.,  unfading. 

IMMATERIAL,  a.  im'ma-te'ri-al  [F.  immatdriel-— 
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from  mid.  L.  immateridlis,  immaterial — from  im,  not;  ma¬ 
teria,  matter]:  not  consisting  of  matter;  unsubstantial; 
spiritual;  unimportant.  Im' materialized,  a.  -izd,  spir¬ 
itualized.  Im'materialism,  n.  -ism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  or  state  of  spiritual  beings;  the  doctrine  which 
denies  the  existence  of  matter.  Im' mate'rialist,  n.  -ist, 
one  who  professes  the  doctrine  of.  Im'mate'rially,  ad. 
-li.  Im'mate'rial'ity,  n.  -dVi-ti  [F.  immaterialite] :  the 
quality  of  not  consisting  of  matter;  distinctness  from 
body  or  matter. — Syn.  of  ‘immaterial’:  insignificant;  in¬ 
considerable;  trifling;  trivial;  frivolous;  futile;  unessen¬ 
tial;  irrelevant;  petty;  incorporeal;  disembodied. 

IMMATERIAL  AVERMENT:  in  pleading,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  unnecessary  particulars  sometimes  included  in 
connection  with,  or  as  description  of,  what  is  actually 
material  to  the  case. 

IMMATURE,  a.  im'ma-tur  [L.  immaturus,  not  arrived 
at  full  growth — from  im,  not;  maturus,  ripe]:  that  has 
not  arrived  at  a  perfect  state;  unripe;  not  perfect;  too 
early;  also  Immatured,  a.  im'ma-tiird.  Im'maturely, 
ad.  -li.  Im'matu'rity,  n.  -tu'ri-ti,  and  Im'mature'ness, 
n.  -tdr'-nes,  unripeness;  the  state  of  that  which  has  not 
arrived  at  perfection. — Syn.  of  ‘immature’:  early;  pre¬ 
mature;  imperfect;  hasty;  incomplete. 

IMMEASURABLE,  a.  im-mezh' ur-d-bl  [im,  not,  and 
measurable ]:  that  cannot  be  measured  or  fathomed;  im¬ 
mense.  Immeas'urableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  state  of  being 
incapable  of  measure.  Immeas'urably,  ad.  -d-bli.  Im- 
meas'ured,  a.  -urd,  in  OE.,  unmeasured. 

IMMEDIACY,  n.  im-me' di-a-si  [see  Immediate]:  in 
OE.,  power  of  acting  without  dependence  or  interven¬ 
tion;  personal  greatness. 

IMMEDIATE,  a.  im-me' di-at  [F.  immediat — from 
mid.  L.  immedidtus,  immediate — from  L.  im,  not;  medi¬ 
ums,  middle]:  without  delay;  instant;  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  time;  not  acting  by  second  causes.  Imme'- 
diately,  ad.  -li,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
cause  or  event;  instantly.  Imme'diateness,  n. — Syn.  of 
‘immediately’:  directly;  instantly;  quickly;  presently; 
proximately. 

IMMEDICABLE,  a.  im-med'i-Jca-bl  [L.  im,  not;  medi- 
cdbilis,  that  can  be  healed  or  cured]:  that  cannot  be 
healed  or  cured. 

IMMEMORIAL,  a.  im'me-mo’ri-al  [L.  im,  not,  and 
memorial:  F.  immemorial,  immemorial]:  beyond  memory; 
whose  beginning  cannot  be  remembered  or  traced;  in 
Eng.  law,  long  ago,  arbitrarily  fixed  at  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.;  in  Scot.,  before  forty  years  ago.  Im'memo'- 
rially,  ad.  -li. 

IMMENSE,  a.  im-mens'  [F.  immense — from  L.  im- 
mensus,  boundless,  endless — from  im,  not;  mensus,  meas¬ 
ured:  It.  immenso ]:  very  large;  enormous;  boundless. 
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Immensely,  ad.  -II .  Immense'ness,  n.  the  state  of  be¬ 
ing  immense;  unbounded  extent;  immensity.  Immen'- 
sity,  n.  -men'si-ti  [F.  immensite]:  vastness  in  extent  or 
bulk;  an  extent  that  cannot  be  measured. — Syn.  of  ‘im¬ 
mense’:  infinite;  immeasurable;  illimitable;  unbounded; 
unlimited;  interminable;  prodigious;  vast;  monstrous; 
huge. 

IMMENSURABLE,  a.  im-men'sur-a-bl  [L.  im,  not; 
mensura,  a  measure]  :  not  to  be  measured.  Immen'sur- 
abil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  not  being  capable  of  measurement. 

IMMERGE,  v.  im-merj'  [F.  immerger,  to  immerse — 
from  L.  immer'gere ,  to  plunge  or  sink  into— from  im, 
into;  mergo,  I  plunge  in]:  to  plunge  into  or  under,  as 
under  a  liquid;  to  dip.  Immerg'ing,  imp.  Immerged', 
pp.  -merjd'. 

IMMERMANN,  im’mer-man,  Karl  Leberecht:  1796 
Apr.  24 — 1840,  Aug.  25;  b.  Magdeburg,  Germany;  dram¬ 
atist.  He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Jena,  entered  the  Prussian  judiciary  service,  and  while 
employed  in  Magdeburg,  Munster,  and  Diisseldorf  en¬ 
gaged  in  dramatic  and  poetic  composition,  managed  the 
Diisseldorf  Theatre  1834-38,  and  afterward  resumed  ju¬ 
dicial  life.  He  had  high  conceptions  of  art,  pure  taste, 
and  great  enthusiam,  all  far  ahead  of  his  time.  His 
chief  comedies  are  Das  Auge  der  Liebe  (1824)  and  Die 
Schule  der  Frommen  (1829):  tragedies,  Alexis  (1832) 
and  Ghismonda  (1839);  romances,  Epigonen  (1836)  and 
Hiinchhausen,  4  vols.  (1838-9).  He  also  wrote  fairy  tales 
and  several  volumes  of  poetry. 

IMMERSE,  v.  im-mers'  [L.  immersus,  plunged  or  sunk 
into  (see  Immerge)]:  to  plunge  into  or  under,  as  into  a 
liquid;  to  overwhelm;  to  engage  deeply,  as  in  business. 
ImmersTng,  imp.  Immersed',  pp.  -mersf:  Adj.  in  bot., 
growing  entirely  under  water— applied  to  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants;  having  one  part  or  organ  completely  em¬ 
bedded  in  another.  Immer'sible,  a.  -si-bl,  that  may  be 

immersed.  Immer'sion,  n.  -mer'shun  [F. _ L.]:  the  act 

of  plunging  into  a  liquid  till  covered;  state  of  being  im¬ 
mersed;  baptism  by  plunging  into  water;  In  astron.,  the 
approach  of  one  celestial  body  into  such  a  position  with 
respect  to  another  as  apparently  to  sink  into  it  and  dis¬ 
appear  ;  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  earth’s  shadow 
in  an  eclipse. 

IMMETHODICAL,  a.  im’me-thdd'i-kal  [im,  not,  and 
methodical ]:  having  no  method;  without  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement;  confused.  Im'methodTcally,  ad.  -li. — Syn. 
of  ‘unmethodical’:  disorderly;  irregular;  unsystematic. 

IMMIGRATE,  v.  im’mi-grdt  [L.  immigrdtus,  removed 
Into— from  im,  into;  migro,  I  migrate  or  wander:  It. 
immigrare]’.'  to  pass  or.  remove  into  a  country  for  per¬ 
manent  residence — applied  to  persons  in  regard  to  the 
country  in  which  they  settle.  Immigrating,  imp  Im'- 
migrated,  pp.  Im'migrant,  n.  -grant,  a  person  who 
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comes  into  a  country  for  permanent  residence — spoken 
of  persons  in  regard  to  the  country  in  which  they  settle; 
opposite  of  emigrant,  one  who  removes  out  of  a  country. 
Im'migra'tion,  n.  -gra'shun,  removing  into  a  country  for 
permanent  residence. 

IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
The  first  legislation  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  immigration  was  of  1819,  March  2,  and  merely  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  number  of 
passengers  arriving  in  each  customs  district,  with  their 
sex,  age,  occupation,  and  country  of  birth.  For  many 
years  there  was  no  thought  of  anything  but  exultation 
in  the  number  of  arrivals,  as  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  providing  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  Even  the  Know-Nothing  agitation  of  the 
fifties,  prompted  by  political  reasons,  led  to  no  re¬ 
strictive  legislation.  In  1864  the  first  immigration  act 
was  passed  by  Congress,  and  was  to  promote  and  not 
restrain  it;  this  was  repealed  1868.  Several  states  es¬ 
tablished  immigration  bureaus  to  encourage  it  and  draw 
it  their  way.  On  Aug.  3,  1882,  the  first  restrictive  act 
was  passed,  but  only  to  bar  out  criminals,  insane, 
paupers,  etc.  Head  taxes  were  imposed  as  a  fund  for 
relieving  the  distressed,  etc.  Foreign  convicts  (non-polit¬ 
ical),  lunatics,  idiots,  and  those  liable  to  be  a  public 
charge,  were  to  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  owners 
of  vessels  on  which  they  came.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  empowered  to  carry  it  out  and  make  suit¬ 
able  regulations,  and  to  make  contracts  with  the  state 
officials.  On  Feb.  26,  1885,  a  more  drastic  one  was 
passed,  which  was  well  meant,  but  from  its  sweeping 
character  has  been,  as  enforced  by  fanatical  or  inter¬ 
ested  persons,  the  source  of  much  useless  hardship,  and 
has  tended  to  make  the  country  ridiculous.  This  was 
to  prohibit  any  laborer  coming  over  under  contract  to 
work;  it  did  not  except  professional  men  or  skilled  la¬ 
borers,  and  while  it  was  aimed  at  strike-breakers  and 
cheap  gangs,  was  enforced  against  artists,  musicians, 
architects,  etc.,  and  even  clergymen,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  country’s  good  sense.  It  has  since  been  somewhat 
modified.  In  1891  the  act  of  1882  was  extended  to  other 
classes,  and  to  all  ‘assisted’  immigrants  not  affirmatively 
shown  to  be  without  the  terms  of  the  act.  This  act  took 
the  entire  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  The  act  of  1903,  March  3,  still  further  amended 
it  by  requiring  a  preliminary  inspection  at  point  of  de¬ 
parture,  and  giving  the  government  the  right  to  deport 
the  immigrant  landed  in  defiance  of  the  act  within  two 
years  after  arrival;  it  also  extended  to  all  persons  advo¬ 
cating  the  overthrow  of  all  governments  and  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  public  officials.  Regarding  crime,  the  usual 
statistics  are  misleading  both  for  and  against  the  im¬ 
migrants.  On  the  one  hand,  they  restrict  the  records  to 
the  serious  crimes,  in  which  the  native-born  ‘tough,’  from 
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his  rearing  and  training  into  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
surroundings,  and  superior  chances  of  escape,  naturally 
takes  the  lead;  while  the  foreigner,  from  his  great  pre¬ 
dominance  among  those  with  short  sentences,  seems  to 
swell  heavily  the  volume  of  petty  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  statistics  of  crime  are  for  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  not  for  the  adult  males  of  youth  and  middle  age, 
who  mainly  commit  it;  on  the  same  basis,  the  foreign 
portion  makes  no  worse  showing  than  the  native. 

The  Law  of  1907.— By  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  which  took  effect  1907,  July  1,  the  tax  levied 
upon  every  alien  entering  the  United  States  is  $4,  in¬ 
stead  of  $2  as  heretofore.  This  law  provides  that  the 
tax  shall  not  be  levied  upon  aliens  who  shall  enter  the 
United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  such  entrance  in  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Cuba,  or  Mexico.  Others  exempt  are  such 
as  are  otherwise  admissible  residents  of  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  go  in  transit 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  through 
foreign  contiguous  territory.  Aliens  arriving  from 
Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii  are  excluded  from  the 
above  exemption  provisions,  under  special  conditions.. 

The  exclusives  include,  under  the  law  of  1907,  im¬ 
beciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  and  persons  not  in  the  above  and  other 
named  classes  w'ho  are  found  by  the  examining  surgeon 
to  be  mentally  or  physically  defective,  such  mental  or 
physical  defect  being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect  the 
ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living.  Persons  who  ad¬ 
mit  having  committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanor  involving  moral  turpitude  are  excluded  by  the 
new  law,  also  persons  who  admit  their  belief  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  polygamy;  women  or  girls  coming  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  per¬ 
sons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  those  of  this  last 
named  class  and  persons  called  contract  laborers,  coming 
under  some  inducement. 

An  important  provision  of  the  Act  of  1907  is  that 
which  declares  ‘Wherever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied 
that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  government  to  its 
citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  canal  zone,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  holders  to  come  to  the  continental  territory  of  the 
United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  there¬ 
in,  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of 
the  country  using  such  passports  to  enter  the  United 
States.’ 

For  statistics,  see  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and. 
Finance,  by  the  government;  and  U.  S.  Census,  1890  and 
1900.  See  also  Reports  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  on  Immigration,  and  the  article  Restriction 
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of  Immigration,  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  LXXVIL,  23. 

IMMINENT,  a.  im'mi-nent  [F.  imminent — from  L. 
imminen'tem,  hanging  down  or  over,  threatening  by  its 
nearness — from  im,  in  or  on;  minere,  to  jut,  to  project: 
It.  imminente ]:  impending;  threatening;  at  hand;  near. 
Imminently,  ad.  - li .  Im'minence,  n.  -nens  [F.— L.]: 
that  which  is  imminent;  a  threatening. 

IMMISCIBLE,  a.  im-mis'si-bl  [F.  immiscible — from 
L.  im,  not;  miscere,  to  mix,  to  mingle]:  in  OE.,  that  can¬ 
not  be  mixed  or  mingled. 

IMMITIGABLE:  for  Unmitigable,  which  see;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  mitigated  or  softened. 

IMMOBILITY,  n.  im'md-bil'i-ti  [F.  immobility — from 
L.  immobilitdtem,  immovableness — from  im,  not;  mo- 
bills,  movable]:  fixedness  in  place  or  state;  want  of  mo¬ 
tion,  or  resistance  to  it. 

IMMODERATE,  a.  im-mod'er-at  [L.  immoderatus , 
without  measure,  unrestrained — from  im,  not;  moderd- 
tus,  moderate:  F.  immodere]:  exceeding  just  or  usual 
bounds;  excessive.  Immod'erately,  ad.  -li.  Immod'era'- 
tion,  n.  - a' shun ,  and  Im  moderateness,  n.  want  of  mod¬ 
eration;  excess. — Syn.  of  ‘immoderate’:  inordinate;  ex¬ 
orbitant;  unreasonable;  extravagant;  intemperate. 

IMMODEST,  a.  im-mod'est  [F.  immodeste,  immodest 
— from  L.  immddes'tus,  unrestrained— from  im,  not; 
modes' tus,  modest:  It.  immodesto ]:  wanting  in  decency 
and  delicacy;  unchaste;  impure;  obscene.  Immod'estly, 
ad.  -li.  Immod'esty,  n.  -est-i  [F.  immodestie ]:  want  of 
delicacy  or  decent  restraint;  indecency. — Syn.  of  ‘im¬ 
modest’:  indecorous;  indelicate;  impudent;  shameless; 
indecent;  lewd. 

IMMOLATE,  v.  im’mo-ldt  [L.  immoldtus,  offered  or 
sacrificed — from  im,  in  or  on;  mold,  meal  or  coarse  flour 
mixed  with  salt  and  thrown  upon  sacrifices — lit.,  to  put 
meal  on  a  sacrifice]:  to  sacrifice;  to  offer  in  sacrifice;  to 
kill,  as  a  victim  offered  in  sacrifice.  ImMolating,  imp. 
ImMolated,  pp.  -la-ted,  offered  in  sacrifice.  ImMolat- 
or,  n.  -ter,  one  who.  ImMola'tion,  n.  -la' shun  [F. — L.]: 
the  act  of  sacrificing;  a  sacrifice  offered. 

IMMORAL,  a.  im-mor'dl  [F.  immoral:  L.  im,  not,  and 
moral]:  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  vicious;  wicked  or 
unjust.  Immor'ally,  ad.  -li.  Immorality,  n.  im’mo-rdV- 
i-ti  [F.  immorality ]:  any  act  contrary  to  the  divine  law; 
vice;  wickedness.— Syn.  of  ‘immoral’:  depraved;  impure; 
unchaste;  dissolute;  obscene;  debauched;  licentious; 
abandoned;  profligate;  dishonest;  unjust;  wicked. 

IMMORAL'ITY,  in  Law:  a  good  defense  to  actions 
and  suits,  but  it  must  be  some  immorality  which  runs 
counter  to  the  well-known  policy  of  the  law.  Thus,  e.g., 
if  a  man  gave  a  bond,  or  granted  a  deed,  giving  to  a 
woman  some  annuity,  with  a  view  to  induce  her  to  live  in 
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concubinage,  this  would  be  a  good  defense  against  the 
bond  or  deed  being  enforced,  for  the  law  discountenances 
his  conduct;  whereas,  if  it  were  merely  a  bond,  or  a  gift, 
in  consideration  of  something  of  the  same  kind  past  and 
ended,  the  deed  would  be  good.  So  the  keeper  of  a  house 
of  ill-fame  is  not  allowed  to  sue,  and  has  no  legal  remedy 
against  guests  for  any  sum  agreed .  to  be  paid  for  im¬ 
moral  purposes.  In  most  other  respects,  the  mere  per¬ 
sonal  immorality  of  the  parties  who  are  litigants  makes 
no  difference  whatever  as  to  their  respective  remedies, 
for  the  law  protects  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 

IMMORTAL,  a.  im-mdr'tal  [F.  immortel— from  L.  im- 
mortalis,  imperishable — from  im,  not;  mortdlis,  subject 
to  death:  It.  immortale ]:  exempt  from  death;  imperish¬ 
able;  never-ending:  N.  one  who  is  not  liable  to  death;  a 
divine  being;  a  god  or  goddess.  Immor'tally,  ad.  -li. 
Im'mortal'ity,  n.  - taVi-ti  [F.  immortalite ]:  undying  life; 
existence  not  limited;  exemption  from  oblivion,  as  a  poem. 
Immor'talize,  v.  -iz,  to  render  immortal;  to  cause  to  live 
or  exist  while  the  world  endures.  Immor'tali'zing,  imp. 
Immor'talized,  pp.  -izd.  Immor'tals,  n.  plu.  -alz,  a 
choice  body  of  10,000  foot-soldiers,  so  named  by  the  anc. 
Persian  kings,  and  forming  their  body-guard.  The  name 
is  also  given  humorously  to  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  — Syn.  of  ‘immortal,  a.’:  everlasting;  endless; 
incorruptible;  deathless;  perpetual;  ceaseless;  continual; 
enduring;  eternal. 

IMMORTAL'ITY:  continued  existence  of  the  human 
soul  in  a  future  state,  and  in  a  sphere  now  invisible,  for 
ever  free  from  the  invasion  of  death.  A  distinction,  often 
neglected,  should  be  made  between  a  mere  future  life,  and 
immortality  proper,  or  the  life  that  is  eternally  secure 
from  death.  ‘If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?’  is  a 
question  w’hich  has  naturally  agitated  the  heart  and  stim¬ 
ulated  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  man,  whenever  he  has 
risen  above  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  begun  to  exercise 
his  intellect  at  all.  The  religion  of  all  civilized  peoples 
may  be  said  more  or  less  to  recognize  the  affirmative  of 
the  question,  is  there  for  man  a  life  after  the  death  of 
the  body?— though  often  under  very  vague  and  material¬ 
istic  forms.  Some  of  the  most  widely  spread  forms  of 
belief  in  the  world  seem  exceptions  to  this  statement; 
for  in  Hinduism,  the  goal  sought  is  absorption  into  the 
Universal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  individual  exist¬ 
ence,  i.e.,  of  the  soul;  while  the  pious  Budhist  strives  for 
Nirvana,  which  is  either  complete  extinction,  or  a  state 
difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  extinction  in  the  West¬ 
ern  mind.  Yet  even  here  the  belief  in  a  future  life 
(though  not  in  immortality)  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
Transmigration  of  Souls  (q.v.).  In  the  ancient  Egyptian 
religion,  the  idea  of  immortality  (at  least  so  far  as  that 
idea  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  life  to  come )  first 
assumes  definite  shape.  There  is  a  clear  recognition  of  a 
dwelling-place  of  the  dead  and  of  a  future  judgment. 
Osiris,  having  weighed  the  hearts  of  the  dead  in  the 
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scales  of  justice,  he  sends  the  wicked  to  regions  of  darkness 
while  the  just  are  sent,  to  dwell  with  the  god  of  light.’ 
T.he  just,  we  read  on  an  inscription,  ‘  found  favor  before 
the  great  God;  they  dwell  in  glory  where  they  live  a  hea- 
venly  life;  the  bodies  they  have  quitted  will  forever  repose 
in  their  tombs,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  supreme 
God.’  I.  is  plainly  taught,  but  bound  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  preservation  of  the  body,  to  which  the  Egyptians  at¬ 
tached  great  importance,  as  a  condition  of  the  soul’s  contin¬ 
ued  life;  hence  they  built  vast  tombs  and  embalmed  their 
bodies,  as  if  to  last  forever,  In  the  Zoroastrian  religion, 
the  future  world,  with  its  governing  spirits,  fills  a  promi¬ 
nent  part.  Under  Ormuz  and  Ahriman,  there  are  ranged 
regular  hierarchies  of  spirits  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict; 
and  the  soul  passes  into  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  of  dark¬ 
ness,  oyer  which  these  spirits  respectively  preside,  accord¬ 
ing  as.it  has.lived  well  or  ill  on  the  earth.  Whoever  has 
lived  in  purity  and  has  not  suffered  the  divs  (evil  spirits)  to 
have  any  power  over  him,  passes  after  death  into  the 
realms  of  light.  In  the  early  Grecian  paganism,  Hades  or 
the  realms  of  the  dead,  is  the  emblem  of  gloom  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  imagination.  ‘  Achilles,  the  ideal  hero,  declares  that 
he  would  rather  till  the  ground  than  live  in  pale  Elysium.’ 
This  melancholy  view  of  the  future  everywhere  pervades 
the  Homeric  religion.  With  the  progress  of  Hellenic 
thought,  a  higher  idea  of  the  future  is  found  to  characterize 
both  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till  in  the  Platon¬ 
ic  Socrates,  the  conception  of  I.  shines  forth  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  impressive  in  contrast  with  the  almost  universal  dim¬ 
ness  and  vagueness  of  the  pagan  thought  on  this  question. 
In  the  Apology  and  the  P/icedo,  Socrates  discourses  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul’s  I.,  in  language  rich  in  faith  and  in 
beauty  ‘  The  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  being  of  the  na¬ 
ture  so  superior  to  the  body,  can  it,’  he  asks  in  the  Phcedo, 
*  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  body;  be  dispersed  into 
nothing  and  perish  ?  Oh,  far  otherwise.  Rather  will  this 
be  the  result.  If  it  take  its  departure  in  a  state  of  purity, 
not  carrying  with  it  any  clinging  impurities  of  the  body, 
impurities  which  during  life  it  never  willingly  shared  in, 
but  always  avoided,  gathering  itself  into  itself,  and  making 
the  separation  from  the  body  its  aim  and  study — that  is,  devo¬ 
ting  itself  to  true  philosophy,  and  studying  how  to  die 
calmly;  for  this  is  true  philosophy,  is  it  not? — well,  then, 
so  prepared,  the  soul  departs  into  that  invisible  region 
which  is  of  its  own  nature,  the  region  of  the  divine,  the 
immortal,  the  wise;  and  then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy  in  a 
state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires,  and 
the  other  evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  with  the  gods.’  Such  clearness  of  belief,  however, 
was  shared  by  very  few  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
scarcely  at  all  by  men  at  large;  though  doubtless  the  natur¬ 
al  human  yearning  for  I.  made  always  some  vague  and  fee¬ 
ble  assertion  of  itself. 

It  is  only  in  Christianity  that  I.  as  the  higher  life  be¬ 
yond  all  death  is  clearly  revealed  as  a  reward  not  merely 
to  the  true  philosopher  as  according  to  the  view  of  Socra- 
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tes,  but  to  every  humble  and  godly  soul.  Christ  'hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel.’ 
‘God,  according  to  his  great  mercy,  begat  us  again  unto 
a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven.’  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  owing  to  Christianity  that  the  doctrine  of  the  souls 
I.  has  become  a  common  and  well-recognized  truth — no 
mere  result  of  speculation,  nor  product  of  priestly  inven¬ 
tion — but  a  light  to  the  reason,  and  a  guide  to  the  con¬ 
science  and  to  the  conduct.  The  vague  aspirations  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  the  gross  conceptions  of  mythology,  are  found 
in  the  gospel  transmuted  into  an  authoritative  influence, 
governing  and  directing  the  present  life.  The  Scriptures 
confine  their  direct  and  unqualified  assertions  of  deathless¬ 
ness  to  the  godly;  while  they  predict  ‘death’  for  the  un¬ 
godly.  But  the  nature  of  this  ‘death’  is  not  revealed; 
and  it  is  asserting  more  than  we  can  now  know  to  assert 
that  it  is  extinction  of  being.  On  both  sides  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  wise  for  us  to  limit  our  positive  assertions  to  our 
actual  knowledge.  If  we  follow  the  Scriptures  in  our  use 
of  words — while  we  may  not  deny  some  kind  of  continued 
and  even  unending  existence  to  all  men — we  shall  apply 
the  term  Immortality  (freedom  from  death)  only  to  the 
godly. — See  Heaven:  Hell. 

IMMORTELLE,  n.  im'mbr-tel'  [F.:  see  Immortal]:  the 
flower  commonly  called  everlasting- flower;  a  wreath  made 
of  these  flowers.  See  Everlasting  Flower. 

IMMOVABLE,  a.  im-mdv'a-bl  [L.  im,  not,  and  movable]: 
that  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place;  fixed;  unalterable; 
steadfast  as  regards  purpose.  Immov'ably,  ad.  -6ft. 
Immov'ableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  state  of  being  immovable. 
Immov'abil'ity,  ii.  -biVl-ti,  incapability  of  being  moved. 
Immov'ables,  n.  plu.  -d-blz,  lands;  houses:  fixtures. 

IMMUNITY,  n.  im-mu'ni-ti  [F.  immunite — from  L. 
immunitatem,  freedom  or  exemption — from  im,  not; 
muntis,  service,  duty:  It.  immunita ]:  exemption  from  any 
obligation,  duty  or  danger;  freedom;  particular  privilege. 
Adj.  Immune. 

IMMUNITY,  im-mu'ni-ti,  n.  [L.  immunita{t-)s ,  immunis, 
exempt,  in,  not,  +  munus,  service]:  immunity  refers  to  a 
special  resistance  to  infection.  Although  it  originally 
referred  to  exemption  from  public  service  or  tribute,  and 
although  the  name  is  still  employed  in  the  same  sense,  it  is 
beginning  to  become  more  and  more  limited,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  the  word  is  properly  employed  to  designate 
a  special  resistance  to  infection.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
susceptibility  to  disease  processes.  Immunity  may  be 
natural  or  acquired.  Natural  immunity  refers  to  an 
immune  condition  existing  from  the  beginning  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  life.  Thus,  for  example,  the  human  being  is 
immune  to  a  number  of  infectious  diseases  affecting 
animals,  such  as  hog  cholera,  chicken  cholera,  etc.,  on  the 
other  hand  the  lower  animals  are  immune  to  such  diseases 
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as  leprosy,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.  Such  a  condition 
is  really  inherited,  and  therefore  natural  immunity  has 
often  been  considered  as  synonymous  with  hereditary 
immunity.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  make  a  slight  distinction 
in  that,  for  instance,  a  person  may  not  be  capable  of  con¬ 
tracting  scarlet  fever,  i.  e.,  he  is  naturally  immune  to  that 
infection,  yet  it  may  be  that  his  parents  or-  his  brothers 
and  sisters  are  susceptible.  Here  we  have  an  example 
of  natural  immunity  which  is  not  inherited.  Racial 
immunity  is  a  form  of  natural  immunity.  It  refers  to  the 
special  immunity  of  certain  races  to  certain  diseases, — 
thus  the  negro  is  more  immune  to  yellow  fever  than  the 
white  man. 

Acquired  immunity  refers  to  a  condition  of  special 
resistance  to  disease  developed  during  the  life  time  of  the 
individual.  It  may  be  ante-natal,  i.  e.,  acquired  before 
birth,  during  the  period  of  intra-uterine  life.  Thus  small- 

Eox  may  be  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  child 
efore  birth,  and  since  one  attack  of  that  disease  produces 
immunity  such  a  child  is,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
practically  immune  to  smallpox.  This  is  sometimes  false¬ 
ly  spoken  of  as  hereditary  immunity,  but  the  transmission 
was  not  through  the  germ  plasm  but  an  accidental  one. 
Ordinarily  when  we  speak  of  acquired  immunity  we  refer 
to  the  post-natal  form,  i.  e.,  acquired  after  birth. 

Again  immunity  may  be  divided  into  unintentional  and 
intentional  or  artificial.  Unintentional  immunity  de¬ 
velops  as  the  result  of  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease. 
Most  infectious  diseases  are  followed  by  an  immunity  of 
greater  or  lesser  duration.  In  some  instances  a  single 
attack  confers  an  immunity  which  lasts  practically  a  life¬ 
time.  Among  such  diseases  are  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox  and 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  seldom  that  these  diseases  are  con¬ 
tracted  more  than  once,  and  if  contracted  a  second  or 
third  time  as  occasionally  happens,  these  subsequent 
attacks  are  usually  very  mild.  Other  diseases  such  as 
pneumonia,  diphtheria,  influenza,  etc.,  are  followed  by  an 
immunity  of  only  a  few  months’  duration.  After  that 
time  the  patient  is  again  susceptible  to  infection.  In  a 
few  cases  as  erysipelas  and  gonorrhoea,  practically  no 
immunity  is  established  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
tissue  produced  during  the  first  attack  leaves  the  part  in  a 
state  of  lowered  vitality,  and  thus  predisposes  to  subse¬ 
quent  attacks. 

Intentional  or  artificial  immunity  refers  to  that  which 
is  artifically  produced.  Such  may  be  produced  actively 
by  the  injection  into  the  body  of  the  disease-producing 
organism  in  an  attenuated  state;  or  passively  by  inject¬ 
ing  the  body  with  the  serum  of  an  animal  that  has  first 
been  actively  immunized  by  injection  with  the  specific 
micro-organism.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  active 
intentional  or  artificial  immunity  is  vaccination  against 
smallpox  by  the  use  of  vaccine  obtained  from  lesions  pro¬ 
duced  on  cattle,  called  cowpox.  Smallpox  and  cowpox 
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are  essentially  the  same  disease  processes,  differing  only 
in  that  cattle  are  not  so  susceptible  to  the  infection,  and 
are  therefore  only  slightly  affected  as  compared  with  the 
lesions  produced  by  smallpox  in  the  human  being.  By 
being  cultivated  in  the  body  of  the  cow  for  some  time  the 
germ  of  smallpox  loses  some  of  its  virulence,  so  that  later 
when  introduced  into  the  human  being  it  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  a  case  of  true  smallpox,  but  produces 
smallpox  in  a  mild  form  called  vaccinia  or  vaccination; 
yet  this  mild  form  is  sufficient  to  produce  immunity  against 
a  severe  form,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years.  The  history 
of  the  discovery  of  vaccination  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  Edward  Jenner,  stands 
out  clearly  among  the  names  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  alone  in  smallpox  that  vac¬ 
cination  is  found  to  be  useful.  It  has  also  been  successfully 
applied  in  such  diseases  as  anthrax,  chicken  cholera, 
hog-cholera,  symptomatic  anthrax  or  black  leg,  hydro¬ 
phobia,  Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic  plague  and  more  recently 
in  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis  and  also  in  the  ordinary 
infections  accompanied  by  pus  formation  or  suppuration. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  passive  intentional  or  artificial 
immunity  is  the  use  of  antitoxic  serum  for  diphtheria. 
There  is  in  all  medicine  no  better  example  of  a  specific 
for  a  disease  than  is  antitoxin  for  diphtheria.  Its  use  has 
caused  one  of  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  diseases  to  be¬ 
come  an  infection  which,  with  prompt  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  is  usually  comparatively  mild.  The  name  of  its 
discoverers,  Von  Behring  and  Roux,  should  be  given  a 
most  important  place  in  the  list  of  the  world’s  benefactors. 
Diphtheria  antitoxin  (as  other  antitoxic  sera)  is  prepared  as 
follows:  The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  cultivated  in  bouillon 
for  5  to  10  days,  then  filtered.  A  small  amount  of  the 
filtrate  which  contains  the  toxin  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
is  next  injected  into  a  horse.  This  animal  is  repeatedly 
injected  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  for  two  for  three 
months,  a  larger  dose  of  the  diphtheria  toxin  being  used 
each  time.  During  this  entire  time  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
action  in  the  body  of  the  horse,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
body  has  manufactured  substances  which  neutralize  the 
toxin  or  poison  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  This  substance 
is  called  antitoxin.  At  the  end  of  several  months  several 
quarts  of  blood  are  withdrawn  from  the  horse,  allowed  to 
coagulate  and  the  serum  to  separate.  This  serum  is  then 
collected  in  perfectly  clean  sterilized  glass  vessels  and 
represents  the  antitoxin  that  is  used  for  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  diphtheria.  Antitoxic  immunity  is  also  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  and  of  some  value 
in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  and  several  other  diseased 
conditions. 

Theories  of  Immunity. — That  immunity  occurs  and  can 
be  developed  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt.  Just  how  it  is 
produced,  however,  is  not  definitely  known.  A  number 
of  theories  have  been  expounded,  among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  which  are  the  following : 
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'  1.  Exhaustion  theory ,  according  to  which  the  growth 
of  bacteria  in  the  body  exhausts  the  body  of  a  certain 
supply  of  something  or  some  condition  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  bacteria. 

2.  Retention  theory,  according  to  which  the  growth  of 
bacteria  in  the  body  produces  a  substance  which  is  in 
itself  noxious  to  bacteria  and  the  retention  of  which  pre¬ 
vents  their  further  growth. 

3.  Acquired  tolerance  theory,  according  to  which  the 
tissues  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  and  action  of 
bacteria  and  after  acquiring  such  tolerance  are  no  more 
affected  by  them. 

These  three  theories  are  all  somewhat  antiquated  and 
cannot  withstand  the  criticism  of  modern  investigation. 
The  following  three  theories,  however,  are  of  much  more 
significance : 

4.  Humoral  theory.  We  know  that  the  blood  serum 
and  other  fluids  of  the  body  have  under  normal  conditions, 
antagonistic  or  bactericidal  properties.  It  is  also  known 
that  during  the  course  of  infection  these  properties  are  in¬ 
creased.  According  to  the  humoral  theory  it  is  the  in¬ 
crease  of  these  properties  called  ‘defensive  proteids’  that 
is  responsible  for  the  immunity. 

5.  Phagocytic  theory.  This  theory,  promulgated  by 
that  great  and  arduous  worker,  Metchnikoff,  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles  or  leucocytes 
have  the  power  of  ingesting  foreign  substances  such  as 
bacteria  and  then  destroying  them  by  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion  or  carrying  them  out  of  the  system.  When  engaged 
in  this  process  the  leucocytes  are  called  phagocytes.  W hen 
bacteria  enter  the  body  it  appears  that  there  is  an  influence 
called  chemotaxis,  existing  between  the  bacteria  and  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  which  either  causes  them  to  attract 
or  repel  each  other.  It  is  said  to  be  positive  when  there  is 
a  mutual  attraction  and  negative  when  there  is  a  mutual 
repulsion.  If  positive,  the  two  come  together, — a  battle 
ensues  and  if  the  phagocytes  are  able  to  destroy  the  bac¬ 
teria  the  disease  is  limited,  if  not,  the  disease  progresses. 
If  there  is  a  negative  chemataxic  the  bacteria  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  undergo  development  with  but  little  interference, 
which  generally  means  a  fatal  termination  for  the  individ¬ 
ual.  It  has  been  found  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles 
have  but  little  influence  on  the  bacteria  unless  the  latter 
are  first  acted  upon  by  a  certain  substance  called  opsonin 
found  in  the  blood  serum. 

6.  Ehrlich’s  lateral  chain  theory  of  immunity.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  no  problem  in  the  entire  field  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  has  required  such  profound  reasoning  as  that 
which  was  necessary  for  the  development  of  this  theory. 
This  theory  teaches  that  the  various  cells  of  the  body 
have  a  chemical  nucleus  to  which  is  attached  a  number  of 
groups  of  atoms  called  receptors  or  side  chains.  These 
are  ordinarily  concerned  with  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
but  they  are  also  capable  of  uniting  with  the  toxins  or 
poisons  of  various  bacteria.  According  to  the  theory,  differ- 
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ent  side  chains  are  necessary  for  combining  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  poisons  of  different  bacteria,  and  if  there  exists  no 
side  chain  capable  of  uniting  with  any  of  the  poisons,  such 
an  animal  is  said  to  be  naturally  immune.  Thus,  if  the 
human  being  is  inoculated  with  the  germ  which  produces 
chicken  cholera  the  germ  will  grow  for  a  while  but  in  the 
absence  of  proper  receptors,  the  toxin  of  this  germ  cannot 
unite  with  the  cells  of  the  body  and  therefore  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  any  disease  condition ;  on  the  other  hand  if  the  human 
being  is  inoculated  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus  the  poison 
of  this  germ  will  unite  with  the  proper  receptors  permitting 
the  poison  to  act  and  destroy  the  receptors  with  which  they 
are  united.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  human 
economy  that  when  a  certain  part  of  the  body  is  destroyed 
the  remainder  of  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  reproduce 
that  part,  and  not  only  to  reproduce  as  much  as  was 
destroyed  but  tends  to  form  even  a  little  more  than  existed 
previously;  so  also  with  this  theory  of  immunity,  when 
one  side  chain  is  destroyed  not  only  do  the  cells  of 
the  body  reproduce  a  side  chain  to  take  its  place  but  re¬ 
produce  a  number  of  side  chains, — indeed  so  many  as  the 
result  of  repeated  stimulation  that  the  side  chains  cannot 
all  remain  attached  to  the  nucleus  and  are  thrown  off  to 
float  free  in  the  circulation.  If  now  the  toxin  of  the  diph¬ 
theria  bacillus  enters  the  circulation,  it  first  comes  in 
contact  with  these  accessory  or  free  side  chains,  unites 
with  them  and  is  neutralized  by  them,  thus  not 
giving  the  toxin  an  opportunity  to  affect  the  cells  of  the 
body.  This  then  represents  acquired  immunity  which 
may  be  produced  actively  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  the 
infection  or  passively  by  the  injection  of  the  side  chains 
(antitoxic  serum)  into  the  body  which  is  done  to  prevent 
infection.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  theory,  and  when 
considered  in  detail  it  explains  the  phenomena  of  im¬ 
munity  better  than  any  other  theory. 

The  subject  of  immunity  applies  not  only  to  infective 
diseases  but  very  properly  refers  also  to  the  resistance  to 
any  poisons.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  develop  immunity 
against  snake  venom  or  against  the  use  of  certain  poison¬ 
ous  products.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  if  an 
individual  has  taken  drugs  such  as  morphine,  alcohol, 
cocaine,  etc.,  for  some  time  he  will  eventually  be  able  to 
take  large  doses  of  these  drugs  with  apparently  very  little 
immediate  deleterious  results.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  understood  that  simply  because  the  deleterious  effects 
are  not  sudden  and  marked  that  such  are  not  produced. 
Any  drug  habit  causes  a  marked  deterioration  of  the  mental 
capacity. 

Local  immunity  refers  to  immunity  of  local  tissues  or 
parts  of  the  body  to  infection.  Thus  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  much  more  immune  than  the  more  specialized 
organs,  such  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  etc.  All  in  all  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  immunity  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  Its 
development  has  been  rapid  and  the  study  of  its  various 
phases  promises  to  do  much  toward  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering  and  the  eradication  of  specific  infectious 
diseases. 
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IMMURE,  v.  im-mur'  [OF.  emurer,  to  immure  or  wall 
about — from  em,  in,  within;  murer,  to  wait:  L.  im,  in  or 
into;  murus,  a  wall:  comp.  Gael,  mur,  a  wall]:  to  inclose 
within  walls;  to  shut  up;  to  confine;  to  imprison.  Immu'- 
RiNG,  imp.  placing  within  walls  in  restraint,  or  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment.  Immured',  pp.  -murd'.  Immures,  n.  plu.  im- 
murz',  in  OE.,  walls;  inclosures. 

IMMUTABLE,  a.  im-mu'td-bl  [F.  immutable— from  L. 
immutabilis,  unchangeable — from  L.  im,  not,  and  muto,  I 
change:  It.  immutabile\.  unchangeable;  unalterable;  not 
capable  of  change.  Immu'tably,  ad.  -bli.  Immu'tabil'- 
ity,  a.  -biVi-ti  [F.  immutability ]:  and  Immu'tableness, 
n.  -bl-nes,  unchangeableness;  that  quality  that  renders 
change  impossible. 

IMOLA,  e'mo-ld  (anc.  Forum  Cornelii,  or  Forum 
Syllce ) :  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bologna,  in  a  fruitful 
plain  adjoining  picturesque  hills,  close  to  the  river  San- 
terno,  24  m.  w.s.w.  of  Ravenna.  It  contains  some  fine 
palaces,  churches,  theatres,  and  benevolent  institutions. 
Imola  has  some  good  manufactures  of  wax,  oil,  majolica, 
silk,  and  glass,  besides  extensive  leather-curing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  brick  and  tile-works.  From  a  species  of  white 
grape*  grown  in  the  vicinity,  the  delicious  wine  known  as 
vin  santo  is  manufactured.  Pop.  9,275. 

IMP,  n.  imp  [mid.  L.  impotus,  a  graft:  Sw.  ymp,  a 
shoot  or  scion:  AS.  impan;  O.H.G.  impiton;  Ger.  impfen, 
to  graft]:  in  OE.,  a  scion  or  son,  originally  always  in  a 
good  sense,  as  in  Henry  YIII.’s  reign,  Prince  Edward  is 
called  ‘that  goodly  imp a  shoot;  a  child;  usually  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  ‘an  imp  of  hell’;  a  little  devil:  V.  in  OE., 
to  graft;  to  lengthen  or  extend.  Imp'ing,  imp.  Imped, 
pp.  impt.  Impish,  a.  imp'ish,  somewhat  like  an  imp. 
Imp  of  darkness,  son  of  darkness;  the  devil. 

IMPACT,  n.  im'pdkt  [L.  impac'tus,  driven  furiously 
into — from  im,  into;  pango,  I  drive  in]:  in  mech.,  the 
shock  of  two  bodies  coming  together;  touch;  impression: 
V.  im-pdhV ,  to  drive  close  or  hard;  to  press  or  drive 
firmly  together.  Impacting,  imp.  Imfact'ed,  pp.  Im¬ 
paction,  n.  im-palc'shun,  a  disease  in  cactle,  sheep,  horses, 
fowls,  etc.,  in  which  the  food  becomes  closely  impacted 
in  the  stomach— becoming  hard  and  dry,  the  food  is  in¬ 
capable  of  digestion,  and  the  animal  shortly  dies;  the 
stomach-staggers. 

IMPAGES,  n.  plu.  im-pd'jez  [L.  impages ]:  in  arch., 
the  horizontal  parts  of  the  framework  of  a  door. 

IMPAIR,  v.  im-par'  [F.  empirer ;  OF.  empeirer,  to 
impair,  to  make  worse— from  L.  im,  intensive;  pejor, 
worse]:  to  make  worse;  to  diminish  in  value,  excellence, 
or  quality.  Impairing,  imp.  Impaired',  pp.  - pdrd '.*  Adj. 
made  worse;  injured.  Impair'er,  n.  -er,  one  who.— Syn. 
of  “impair’:  to  weaken;  enfeeble;  diminish;  decrease; 
injure. 
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IMPALE  [see  Empale],  in  Heraldry:  to  arrange  two 
coats  of  arms  side  by  side  in  one  shield  divided  per  pale. 
It  is  usual  thus  to  exhibit  the  conjoined  coats  of  husband 
and  wife,  the  husband’s  arms  occupying  the  dexter  side 
or  place  of  honor,  and  the  wife’s  the  sinister  side  of  the 
escutcheon.  When  a  man  marries  a  second  wife,  heralds 
say  that  he  may  divide  the  sinister  half  of  the  shield  per 
fess  into  two  compartments,  placing  the  family  arms  of 
his  deceased  wife  in  chief,  and  of  his  second  wife  in 
base.  A  husband  impaling  his  wife’s  coat  with  his  own, 
is  not  allowed  to  surround  the  former  with  the  collar  or 
insignia  of  any  order  of  knighthood  to  which  he  may 
belong.  Bishops,  deans,  heads  of  colleges,  and  kings-of- 
arms,  impale  their  arms  with  their  insignia  of  office, 
giving  the  dexter  side  to  the  former.  In  early  heraldry, 
when  two  coats  were  represented  in  one  shield  side  by 
side,  only  half  of  each  was  exhibited,  an  arrangement 
which  has  been  called  dimidiation.  Sometimes  the  one 
coat  only  was  dimidiated.  A  reminiscence  of  dimidiation 
is  preserved  in  the  practice  of  omitting  bordures,  orles, 
and  tressures  in  impaled  arms  on  the  side  bounded  by 
the  line  of  impalement. 

IMPALE,  IMPALEMENT.  See  Empale. 

IMPALPABLE,  a.  vm-pdVpd-bl  [F.  impalpable—  from 
L.  impalpdbilis — from  im,  not;  palpo,  I  touch  softly]: 
not  perceptible  by  the  touch;  extremely  fine,  as  powder 
or  dust  in  which  no  gritty  particles  can  be  felt  by  the 
touch.  Impal'pably,  ad.  -bU.  Impal'pabil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti, 
the  quality  of  not  being  perceptible  by  the  touch. 

IMP  AN  AT  ION,  n.  im'pa-na'shun  [L.  in,  into;  panis, 
bread:  F.  impanation ]:  technical  word  employed  to  ex¬ 
press  a  particular  theory  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
theory  was  first  propounded  by  Rupert,  abbot  of  Deutz 
(d.  1135),  who  likened  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  to 
that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  wherein  the  divine 
nature  was  conjoined  with  the  human  nature  in  the  one 
person  of  Christ.  The  term,  however,  was  first  used  by 
his  contemporary,  Alger  of  Liege,  who  wrote  against  him. 
It  was  employed  as  antithetic  to  Transubstantiation 
(q.v.),  and  to  express  the  conception  of  a  permeation  of 
the  substance  of  the  bread  by  the  substance  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  their  union,  while  the  bread 
remains  unchanged.  The  term  appears  again  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  Prot.  reformation  in  the  16th  c.,  and 
was  erroneously  applied  by  the  sacramentarians  to  the 
views  of  Luther  and  his  followers.  The  Lutheran  Church 
repudiates  it  as  a  designation  of  its  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

IMPANEL,  v.  im-pan'el  [im,  in  or  on,  and  pannel,  a 
schedule  or  piece  of  parchment  (see  Panel)]:  to  enrol 
the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  court  of  justice  in  a  schedule 
or  piece  of  parchment;  spelled  also  Impannel.  Im- 
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panelling,  or  Impan'eling,  imp.  Impanelled,  or  Im- 
pan'eled,  pp.  -neld. 

IMP  ARADISE,  v.  xm-par'a-dxs  [ im ,  and  paradise:  It. 
imparadisare,  to  imparadise]:  to  make  happy,  as  if  in 
paradise;  to  put  into  a  place  or  state  resembling  para¬ 
dise.  Impar'adising,  imp.  Impar' adised,  pp.  - dxst . 

IMPARIDIGITATE,  a.  xm-pdr-x-dxj'x-tat  [L.  impar,  un¬ 
equal:  Eng.  digitate ]:  in  comp,  anat.,  having  an  odd 
number  of  toes  as  one,  three,  or  five;  as  in  the  horse  or 
the  rhinoceros. 

IMPARIPINNATE,  a.  xm'pdr-i-pxn'ndt  [L.  impar,  un¬ 
equal;  pinnatus ,  winged]:  in  hot.,  unequally  pinnate; 
pinnate,  but  ending  in  an  odd  leaflet. 

IMPARISYLLABIC,  a.  xm-par'x-sxl-ldb'xk  [L.  impar, 
unequal;  syllabd,  a  syllable]:  in  gram.,  not  having  the 
same  number  of  syllables — applied  to  nouns  increasing 
their  syllables  in  the  oblique  cases,  as  mens,  the  mind- 
gen.  mentis,  of  the  mind. 

IMPARITY,  n.  xm-par'x-tx  [L.  impar,  unequal:  P.  im¬ 
pair,  unequal,  odd]:  not  divisible  into  equal  parts;  in¬ 
equality;  difference  in  degree  of  rank  or  excellence. 

IMPARK,  v.  xm-pdrk’  [im,  in  or  on,  and  park]:  to  in¬ 
close,  as  land  for  a  park.  ImparkTng,  imp.  Imparked', 
pp.  -pdrkV . 

IMPARLANCE:  a  term  denoting  the  continuance  of 
a  cause  for  a  few  days  to  give  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
issue  time  to  answer  the  pleadings  of  his  opponent. 

IMPART,  v.  xm-pdrV  [OF.  impartir — from  L.  impar- 
txre,  to  share  with  another— from  im,  into;  pars,  or  par¬ 
tem,  a  part:  Sp.  impartir,  to  impart]:  to  bestow  or  give; 
to  communicate;  to  convey;  to  make  known.  Impart'ing, 
imp.  Impart'ed,  pp.  Impart'er,  n.  one  who.  Impart'- 
ible,  a.  -x-bl,  that  may  be  imparted  or  communicated. 
Impart'ibil'ity,  n.  -bxVx-ti,  quality  of  being  impartible. 
— Syn.  of  ‘impart’:  to  confer;  grant;  give;  discover; 
divulge;  share;  yield;  reveal;  disclose;  bestow;  show. 

IMPARTIAL,  a.  xm-pdr'shdl  [im,  not,  and  partial:  F. 
impartial]:  not  disposed  to  favor  one  more  than  another; 
unbiased;  just.  Impartially,  ad.  -lx.  Impar'tial'ity, 
n.  -shx  dVi-ti  [F.  impartialite]:  freedom  from  bias  or 
prejudice  in  opinion  or  judgment. 

IMPARTMENT,  n.  xm-pdrfment  [see  Impart]:  in 
OE.,  disclosure  of  some  knowledge  or  information;  a 
communication. 

IMPASSABLE,  a.  xm-pds'sa-bl  [im,  not,  and  pass¬ 
able]:  that  cannot  be  passed;  not  admitting  a  passage. 
Impas'sably,  ad.  -blx.  Impas'sableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  the 
state  of  being  impassable.— Syn.  of  ‘impassable’:  imper¬ 
vious;  impenetrable;  pathless. 

IMPASSIBLE,  a.  xm-pds'sx-bl  [F.  impassible,  calm, 
tranquil:  It.  impassibile,  that  cannot  suffer— from  L. 
imvassib 'xlis — from  im,  not;  passus,  suffered]:  incapable 
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of  pain,  passion,  or  suffering;  that  cannot  be  affected  or 
disturbed  by  external  causes.  Im'passibil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti 
[F.  impassibility] :  also  Impas'sibleness,  n.  - bl-nes , 
exemption  from  pain  or  suffering;  insusceptibility  of 
being  affected  or  injured  by  external  things.  Impas'sive, 
a.  -pas’siv  [L.  im,  not;  passus,  suffered]:  not  susceptible 
of  pain  or  suffering;  free  from  emotion  of  any  kind. 
Impas'sively,  ad.  -li.  Impas'siveness,  n.  the  state  of 
being  insensible  of  pain. 

IMPASSION,  v.  im-pash'un  [im,  into,  and  passion ]: 
to  move  or  affect  strongly  with  passion.  Impas'sioning, 
imp.  Impas'sioned,  pp.  -und:  Adj.  marked  by  passion  or 
feeling,  as  a  speech;  excited;  glowing;  having  the  feel¬ 
ings  excited,  as  a  speaker.  Impas'sionable,  a.  -d-bl,  ex¬ 
citable.  IMPAS'SIONABLY,  ad.  -bU. 

IMPASTE,  v.  im-pdsf  [im,  in  or  on,  and  paste]:  to 
form  into  or  cover,  as  with  paste;  to  lay  on  colors. 
Impast'ing,  imp.  Impast'ed,  pp.  Im'pasta'tion,  n. 
-pas-td’ shun,  the  union  of  different  substances  by  means 
of  cements.  Impasto,  n.  im-pds'to  [It.]:  a  style  of  art  in 
which  pigments  are  applied  to  an  appreciable  thickness 
forming  figures  in  low  relief;  generally,  a  term  express¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  pigment  applied  by  the 
painter  to  his  canvas. 

IMPATIENT,  a.  im-pa'shent  [F.  impatient— from  L. 
impatien'tem,  that  cannot  bear— from  im,  not;  patiens, 
suffering]:  uneasy  or  fretful  under  suffering  or  delay; 
not  enduring;  hasty.  Impa'tience,  n.  -shens  [F.— L.]: 
restlessness;  uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering;  restless 
discontentment  under  any  condition,  with  eagerness  to 
change  it.  Impa'tiently,  ad.  -li.— Syn.  of  ‘impatient": 
hot;  eager;  uneasy;  fretful;  intolerant. 

IMPAWN,  v.  im-pawn'  [im,  into,  and  pawn]:  to 
pledge;  to  deposit  as  a  security.  Impawn'ing,  imp. 
Impawned',  pp.  -pawnd'. 

IMPEACH,  v.  im-pechf  [F.  empecher,  to  hinder:  OF. 
empacher,  to  encumber,  to  hinder,  from  the  notion  of 
entangling  with  a  sticky  material  — from  mid.  L.  impac- 
tdre,  to  bind,  to  fasten]:  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanor;  to  charge  with  treason  or  high  public  crimes, 
as  a  minister  of  state;  to  call  in  question.  Impeach  and 
Impeachment,  in  OE.,  hindrance.  Impeach'ing,  imp. 
Impeached',  pp.  -pecht'.  Impeach'er,  n.  -er,  one  who. 
Impeach'able,  a.  -d-bl,  liable  to  accusation.  Impeach'- 
ment,  n.  -ment,  a  charge  or  accusation;  an  endeavor  to 
fasten  a  charge  of  treason  on  a  person;  an  accusation 
and  prosecution  for  treason  or  other  high  crimes  or  mis¬ 
demeanors.— Syn.  of  ‘impeach,  v.’:  to  arraign;  accuse; 
criminate;  censure;  indict;  charge;  cite;  in  OE.,  hinder; 
impede. 

IMPEACH'MENT:  accusation  and  trial  of  a  peer  or 
member  of  parliament  in  England,  or  indeed,  any  other 
person,  before  the  high  court  of  parliament,  for  treason, 
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or  some  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.  This  kind  of  trial 
is  reserved  for  great  and  enormous  offenders,  particularly 
in  matters  affecting  the  constitution;  for  the  ordinary 
tribunals  generally  suffice  for  all  cases  of  crimes.  Im¬ 
peachment,  accordingly,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  last 
instance  being  that  of  Lord  Melville  1805;  but  it  remains 
one  of  the  high  prerogatives  of  parliament  to  try  offend¬ 
ers  in  this  way.  The  proceedings  nearly  resemble  an 
ordinary  trial  at  law.  A  pardon  by  the  crown  is  not. 
pleadable  in  bar  of  the  prosecution,  though,  after  sen¬ 
tence,  the  crown  may  pardon  the  offender.  See  Bill  of 
Attainder. 

Impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  other  civil  officers.— The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  (Art.  1,  Sec.  3),  that  the 
senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments, 
that  senators  sitting  for  that  purpose  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation,  that  the  chief -justice  shall  preside  over  the 
trial  of  the  pres.,  and  that  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  convict. 
Under  this  organic  law  the  house  of  representatives  im¬ 
peaches  or  makes  the  charges  against  the  pres.,  the 
articles  of  impeachment  being  practically  the  same  as 
the  counts  in  an  indictment.  The  impeachment  is  sent  to 
the  senate,  a  copy  is  served  on  the  accused,  and  the  house 
of  representatives  appoints  a  committee  of  its  members 
as  ‘managers’  or  prosecutors  of  the  impeachment.  When 
the  senate  is  convened  as  a  court,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  house  and  the  counsel  for  the  accused  are 
summoned  to  appear  before  it;  and  the  trial  proceeds 
much  the  same  as  trials  of  other  causes  of  large  interest. 
In  the  impeachment  of  other  officers  of  the  federal  govt, 
the  same  course  is  pursued  excepting  that  the  pres,  of 
the  senate  presides.  In  state  constitutions  a  variety  of 
procedures  is  provided,  but  the  general  course  is  similar 
to  that  under  the  U.  S.  constitution,  the  lower  house  im¬ 
peaching,  the  upper  house  trying,  the  governor  occupying 
relatively  the  place  of  the  pres.,  and  the  chief -justice  of 
tRe  state  or  of  its  highest  court  that  of  the  chief-justice 
of  the  United  States. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE:  expression  in  English 
law,  used  in  deeds  or  wills.  When  an  estate  is  given  to  a 
person  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  without  impeach¬ 
ment  of  waste,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  cut  timber,  and 
do  many  things  on  the  estate  which  otherwise  he  would 
be  forbidden  to  do.  Still,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  what 
he  likes,  for  if  he  abuse  his  power  and  attempt  to  cut 
down  ornamental  timber,  for  example,  or  deface  the 
family  mansion,  the  court  of  chancery  will  interfere  by 
injunction  to  prevent  this. 

IMPE  ARL,  v.  im-perV  [im,  in  or  on,  and  pearl]:  to 
decorate  with  pearls  or  the  resemblance  of  them;  to  form 
in  resemblance  of  pearls. 
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IMPECCABLE,  a.  im-pek'hd-bl  [E.  impeccable— from 
L.  impeccabilis,  faultless,  sinless — from  im,  not;  pecco ,  I 
err  or  sin]:  not  liable  or  subject  to  sin.  Impec'cabil'ity, 
n.  -biVi-ti  [F.  impeccability]:  exemption  from  sin  or 
error.  Impec'cancy,  n.  - Tcan-si ,  sinlessness. 

IMPECUNIOUS,  a.  im'pe-Tcu'ni-us  [L.  in,  not;  pecunid, 
money]:  without  money;  poor.  Im'pecunios'ity,  n.  -os'i- 
ti,  the  want  of  money. 

IMPEDANCE:  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  forces 
tending  to  oppose  current  flow.  It  is  made  up  of  resist¬ 
ance,  the  counter  pressure  of  inductance  and  that  of 
condensance,  all  combined  with  due  consideration  of  their 
respective  magnitudes  and  phases.  See  Electro-Dy¬ 
namics,  in  Electricity,  Principles  of. 

IMPEDE,  v.  im-ped '  [L.  impedire ,  to  hamper  or  hin¬ 
der — from  im,  into;  pedes,  feet]:  to  hinder;  to  stop 
progress.  Impe'ding,  imp.  Impended,  pp.  Impediment, 
n.  im-ped'imcnt,  an  obstruction;  a  hindrance;  a  defect, 
as  in  speech.  Imped'imen'tal,  a.  -men'tdl,  hindering. 
Imped'itive,  a.  -tiv,  causing  hindrance. — Syn.  of  ‘im¬ 
pediment’:  obstacle;  difficulty;  clog. 

IMPEL,  v.  im-peV  [L.  impeVlere,  to  drive  forward — 
from  im,  into;  pello,  I  drive]:  to  drive  or  urge  forward; 
to  excite  to  action;  to  incite.  Impel'ling,  imp.:  Adj. 
urging;  pressing.  Impelled',  pp.  -peld'.  Impel'ler,  n. 
-ler,  one  who.  Impel'lent,  a.  - lent ,  a  power  or  force  that 
drives  forward.— Syn.  of  ‘impel’:  to  induce;  influence; 
actuate;  move;  instigate. 

IMPEND,  v.  im-pend '  [L.  impendere,  to  hang  over,  to 
threaten — from  im,  into;  pended,  I  hang]:  to  hang  over; 
to  menace  or  threaten;  to  be  approaching  and  ready  to 
fall  on.  Impending,  imp.:  Adj.  imminent;  threatening. 
Impen'ded,  pp.  Impendent,  a.  - dent ,  hanging  over; 
threatening.  Impendence,  n.  -dens,  or  Impen'dency,  n. 
-den-si,  the  state  of  hanging  over. 

IMPENETRABLE,  a.  im-pen'e-trd-bl  [F.  impenetrable 
— from  L.  impenetrabilis,  that  cannot  be  penetrated— 
from  im,  not;  penetro,  I  penetrate  or  enter]:  that  cannot 
be  pierced;  not  to  be  affected  or  moved,  as  by  the  sight 
or  the  mind;  not  to  be  entered.  Impenetrably,  ad.  -bli. 
Impen'etrabil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti  [F.  impen6trabilite]:  one 
of  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  implying  that  no 
two  bodies  can  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same  space. 
If  a  nail  be  driven  into  a  piece  of  wood,  it  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  penetrate  the  substance  or  matter  of 
the  wood,  for  the  fibres  are  driven  aside  before  the  nail 
can  enter.  If  a  vessel  be  filled  with  fluid,  and  a  solid 
body  be  then  placed  in  it,  as  much  water  will  run  over  as 
is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid  body,  in  this  way  making 
room  for  it.  The  lightest  gases  are  really  as  impene¬ 
trable  as  the  densest  solid;  though,  owing  to  their  com¬ 
pressibility,  it  is  not  readily  made  apparent.— Impene¬ 
trability,  in  figurative  use,  denotes  obtuseness,  incapa- 
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bility  of  being  moved  or  affected.— Syn.  of  ‘impene¬ 
trable’:  inaccessible;  unimpressible;  unsearchable;  in¬ 
scrutable. 

IMPENITENT,  a.  im-pen'i-tent  [F.  impenitent,  im¬ 
penitent — from  L.  impoeniten'tem — from  im,  not;  poeni- 
tens,  repenting:  It.  impenitente,  impenitent]:  not  repent- 
ing  of  sin;  obdurate;  not  contrite:  N.  a  hardened  sinner. 
Impen'itently,  ad.  -li.  Impendence,  n.  -tens  [F.— L.]: 
or  Impen'itency,  n.  -si,  want  of  repentance;  hardness  of 
heart;  want  of  remorse  for  crimes. 

IMPENNATE,  a.  im-pen'nat  [im,  not,  and  Eng.  pen- 
note — from  L.  penna,  a  feather]:  having  very  short 
wings,  useless  for  flight;  of  the  tribe  Im'penna'tes, 
-na'tez,  swimming  birds  having  short  wings  covered  with 
rudimentary  feathers  resembling  scales;  e.g.,  the  penguin, 
and  the  great  auk.  Such  birds  are  usually  placed  in  the 
family  Brevipennatce ;  ord.  Natatores.  See  Penguin; 
Auk;  Diver;  Grebe;  Guillemot. 

IMPERATIVE,  a.  im-per'a-tiv  [F.  imperatif,  impera¬ 
tive,  imperious— from  mid.  L.  imperatives,  due  to  a 
command:  It.  imperativo,  fit  for  command,  imperative — 
from  L.  impero,  I  command]:  expressing  or  containing 
positive  command  or  desire;  positive;  authoritative;  in 
gram.,  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  which  expresses  com¬ 
mand  or  exhortation,  as  go,  eat,  sing.  Imperatively,  ad. 
-li.  Categorical  imperative,  in  the  system  of  Kant 
(q.v.),  the  absolute  law  of  duty,  with  no  possibility  of 
evasion.  According  to  Kant,  man,  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  moral  liberty,  recognizes  two  great  laws  regulating 
his  will;  the  first  prompts  him  to  seek  his  own  well-being, 
the  second  commands  him  to  be  virtuous,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  that.  From  this  opposition  in  his  moral 
nature  between  desire  and  conscience,  springs  the  idea  of 
duty,  which,  in  the  Kantian  terminology,  is  called  the 
‘moral  imperative/  to  which  Kant  adds  the  epithet  cate¬ 
gorical,  to  indicate  that  its  commands  are  absolute  and 
unconditional. 

IMPERATIVE  IDEA.  See  Fixed  Idea. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE,  a.  im'per-sep’ti-bl  [F.  impercep¬ 
tible—  from  im,  not,  and  perceptible ]:  not  to  be  known 
or  discovered  by  the  senses;  very  small  or  fine;  very  slow 
in  motion  or  growth.  Im'percep'tibly,  ad.  -ti-bli.  Im'- 
percep'tibleness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

IMPERFECT,  a.  im-per’fekt  [OF.  imperfeit,  or  im- 
perfaict— from  L.  imperfec'tus,  incomplete — from  im, 
not;  perfectus,  complete]:  not  completed  or  finished; 
defective;  liable  to  err;  in  gram.,  applied  to  the  tense  of 
a  verb  expressing  unfinished  action,  as  I  was  eating. 
Imper'fectly,  ad.  -li.  Im'perfec'tion,  n.  -feWshun 
[F.— L.]:  the  state  of  being  defective;  a  fault  or  blem¬ 
ish.  Imper'fectness,  n.  state  of  being  imperfect.  Im- 
perfectible,  a.  im' per-fekt’i-bl,  incapable  of  being  made 
perfect;  that  cannot  be  improved.  Im'perfectibil'ity,  n. 
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•i-bi Vi-ti,  the  state  of  being  unable  to  be  made  perfect. 
Imperfect-obligations,  n.  in  law ,  obligations  such  as 
those  of  charity  and  gratitude,  which  cannot  be  enforced 
by  law. — Syn.  of  ‘imperfection’:  failing;  failure;  weak¬ 
ness;  frailty;  foible;  infirmity;  fault;  defect;  deficiency; 
incompleteness;  blemish. 

IMPERFORATE,  n.  im-per'fo-rdt,  or  Imper'forated, 
a.  - ra-ted  [L.  im,  not;  perfordtus,  bored  through]:  not 
perforated  or  pierced;  having  no  opening  or  passage  of 
communication;  in  bot.,  without  a  terminal  opening. 
Imper'forable,  a.  - ra-bl ,  that  cannot  be  pierced.  Im- 
per'fora'tion,  n.  -rd'shun  [F. — L.]:  state  of  being  not 
perforated,  or  without  an  aperture. 

IMPERIAL,  a.  im-pe'n-al  [F.  imperial— from  L.  im- 
peridlis,  of  the  empire,  imperial— from  impero,  I  com¬ 
mand;  impermm,  command,  empire:  It.  imperiale ]:  per¬ 
taining  to  an  empire  or  emperor;  royal;  supreme;  any¬ 
thing  larger  than  the  usual  size,  or  better  than  the  usual 
quality.  ImpeRialize,  v.  -al-iz,  to  invest  with  an  imperial 
character  and  tone.  ImpeRiali'zing,  imp.  Impe'rialized, 
pp.  -izd.  Imperially,  ad.  -K.  Imperialism,  n.  -izm, 
system  or  state  of  imperial  government.  Imperialist, 
n.  -1st,  one  who  belongs  to  or  supports  an  emperor— par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  the  Germans  under  the  old  empire. 
ImpeRiai/ity,  n.  -dl'i-ti,  or  ImpeRialty,  n.  -al-ti,  the 
right  of  an  emperor  over  a  certain  share  of  the  produce 
of  mines,  etc.;  imperial  power.  Imperial  liquid,  see 
Cream  of  Tartar.  Imperial  weights  and  measures, 
those  enacted  by  parliament  as  the  legal  standards  for 
use  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  generally  in  ordinary 
dealings  throughout  the  empire,  in  contradistinction  to 
local  and  illegal  weights  and  measures.  Note. — Im¬ 
perialism,  or  CvESARisM,  as  a  party  name,  denotes  the 
supposed  government  of  a  ministry,  or  the  personal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  minister  of  a  constitutional  country,  hardly 
within  the  limits  of  the  constitution;  the  supposed  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  a  power  as  belongs  to  a  despotic  government. 

IMPE'RIAL  CROWN:  properly  the  crown  borne  by 
the  German  emperor;  in  form,  a  circle  of  gold,  adorned 
with  precious  stones  and  fleurs-de-lis ,  bordered  and  seeded 
with  pearls,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at 
the  top  like  a  crescent.  From  the  middle  of  the  cap  rises 
an  arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmounted  by 
a  globe,  on  which  is  a  cross  of  pearls.  The  name  Imperial 
Crown  is,  however,  in  English  heraldry,  applied  to  the 
crown  worn  in  times  past  by  the  kings  of  England.  From 
the  12th  c.  onward,  the  crown  of  the  English  sovereigns 
underwent  repeated  changes  in  form  and  enrichment. 
That  of  Edward  II.  was  formed  of  four  large  and  four 
small  strawberry  leaves,  rising  in  curves  from  the  jew¬ 
elled  circlet,  and  having  eight  small  flowers  alternating 
with  the  leaves.  In  Henry  IV.’s  crown,  eight  strawberry 
leaves,  and  as  many  fleurs-de-lis  alternated  with  16  small 
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groups  of  pearls,  three  in  each.  Under  Henry  V.  the 
enriched  circlet  was  for  the  first  time  arched  over  with 
jewelled  bands  of  gold,  and  the  apex  of  the  arches  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  mound  and  cross,  while  crosses  patees 
were  substituted  for  the  strawberry  leaves,  and  roses  or 
fleurs-de-lis  for  the  clusters  of  pearls.  The  arches,  at  first 
numerous  and  elevated  to  a  point,  became,  in  later  times, 
restricted  to  four,  and  depressed  in  the  centre.  The  im¬ 
perial  crown  of  heraldry,  as  now7  understood,  is,  in  fact, 
the  form  of  crown  worn  by  the  English  sovereigns  from 
Charles  II.  to  William  IV.,  as  represented  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  cut.  It  has  four  crosses  patees,  and  four  fleurs- 
de-lis  set  alternately  on  the  circlet,  while  four  pearl- 
studded  arches,  rising  from  within  the  crosses,  carry  at 
their  intersection  the  mound  and  cross!  The  state  crown 
of  Queen  Victoria  differs  considerably  from  this,  having 
a  far  more  enriched  character.  It  is  covered  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  studded  with  gems,  and  the  arches  are 
wrought  into  wreaths  of  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock 
formed  of  brilliants.  A  charge,  crest,  or  supporter, 
crowned  with  a  regal  crown,  is  said  to  be  imperially 
crowned. 

IMPERIALISM:  a  term  which  may  signify  (1)  sway 
over  an  extensive  area  of  unbroken  territory  like  that 
of  Russia;  (2)  the  union  of  several  states  or  kingdoms 
for  offense,  defense,  and  for  fiscal  and  political  purposes, 
as  in  Germany;  (3)  the  combination  of  the  interests  of 
a  mother  country  and  her  colonies  and  dependencies  as 
distinguished  from  purely  national,  colonial,  or  local  con¬ 
cerns;  (4)  a  policy  of  expansion  which  leads  a  republic 
to  acquire  territory  whose  people  cannot  become  citizens 
and  to  govern  it  by  arbitrary  power.  The  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  was 
indignantly  denounced  in  the  political  platforms  of  1900 
as  imperialism,  the  democrats  opposing  expansion  on  the 
ground  that  to  hold  the  Philippines  by  force  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  as  was  also  the  imposing  upon  the  people  of 
those  islands  and  of  Porto  Rico  of  a  government  without 
their  consent,  and  taxation  without  representation;  and 
the  republicans  claiming  that  the  responsibility  resultant 
from  the  defeat  of  Spain,  and  the  ensuing  failure  of  the 
Spanish  government,  must  be  met,  and  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment  established.  A  national  anti-imperialist  league  was 
formed  in  that  year  and  on  Aug.  16,  the  allied  leagues 
held  a  congress  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  adopted  a  platform 
declaring  that  a  great  national  crisis  menaced  the  re¬ 
public,  denying  that  either  the  president  or  congress 
could  govern  any  person  anywhere  outside  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  identifying  President  McKinley  with  imperial¬ 
ism,  advised  direct  support  of  William  J.  Bryan  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  crushing  imperialism.  Anti-im¬ 
perialist  leagues  exist  in  many  cities  and  their  members 
have  circulated  a  vast  amount  of  literature,  some  of 
which  has  been  excluded  .from  the  mails  as  treasonable. 
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On  1901,  Dec.  2,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  a  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
policy  of  expansion.  The  broad  principles  settled  by  the 
decision  are  succinctly  stated  to  be  these:  (1)  The  con¬ 
stitution  does  not  follow  the  flag  till  it  is  planted  on 
new  territory  by  special  act  of  congress.  (2)  Extension 
of  the  sovereignty  of  U.  S.  to  new  territory  carries  with 
it  all  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  protection  of  the 
U.  S.  to  the  people  thus  affected  in  securing  justice  and 
maintaining  public  order  and  promoting  peaceful  prog¬ 
ress.  (3)  The  islands  acquired  from  Spain  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  are  ‘property  of  the  United  States’  in  the  strict 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  constitution,  and, 
this  being  the  case,  congress  can  dispose  of  these  islands 
in  any  way  which  it  may  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  these  islands.  A  corollary  of  these  propositions  finds 
expression  in  the  statement  that  the  United  States  is  a 
trinity  in  point  of  territory,  which  may  be  described 
under  three  heads,  as  follows:  (1)  the  states;  (2)  in¬ 
corporated  territories;  (3)  unincorporated  territory,  or 
territory  belonging  to  or  appurtenant  to  the  United 
States. 

IMPERIL,  v.  im-per'tl  [ im ,  into,  and  peril ] : .  to  bring 
or  lead  into  danger.  Imperilling,  or  Imper'iling,  imp. 
Imperilled,  or  Imper'iled,  pp.  -ild. 

IMPERIOUS,  a.  im-pe'ri-us  [L.  imperiosus,  possessed 
of  command,  domineering — from  imperium,  a  command: 
F.  imperieux]:  assuming  or  exercising  authority  in  a 
manner  highly  offensive  to  others;  haughty;  overbearing; 
not  capable  of  being  resisted;  urgent.  Impe'riously,  ad. 
-II.  Impe'riousness,  n.  -nes,  a  dictatorial  and  bold  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  rights  or  feelings  of  another;  haughtiness. 
—  Syn.  of  ‘imperious’:  dictatorial;  authoritative;  impera¬ 
tive;  commanding;  domineering;  lordly;  tyrannical;  des¬ 
potic;  arrogant;  pressing;  powerful;  ascendant. 

IMPERISHABLE,  a.  im-per'ish-a-bl  [P.  imperissable : 
L.  im,  not,  and  Eng.  perishable ]:  not  subject  to  decay; 
indestructible;  calculated  to  last  always.  ImperTshably, 
ad.  -bit.  ImperTshableness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

IMPE'RIUM:  word  used  in  the  Roman  law  in  various 
senses,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  which  it 
bears  when  applied  to  consuls  and  proconsuls— thence 
called  imperatores.  Most  of  the  superior  magistrates 
were  also  intrusted  with  the  imperium,  which  meant  a 
sovereign  authority. 

IMPERMEABLE,  a.  im-per'me-a-bl  [F.  impermeable, 
impervious— from  L.  im,  not;  permed,  I  penetrate]:  not 
admitting  the  passage  of  water  or  other  liquid  through; 
rendered  waterproof  by  the  application  of  a  solution. 
Imper'meably,  ad.  -bit.  Imper'meableness,  n.  - bl-nes , 
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or  Imper'meabil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  impermeable. 

IMPERSONAL,  a.  im-per'sdn-dl  [F.  impersonnel,  im¬ 
personal— from  L.  imp ersonalis— from  im,  not,  and  per¬ 
sona,  a  character,  a  person]:  not  personal;  not  having 
personality.  Imper'sonal'ity,  n.  -dVi-ti,  the  want  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  personality.  Imper'  son  ally,  ad.  -al-li.  Imper¬ 
sonal  verbs,  those  verbs  wThich  are  used  only  in  the  3d 
pers.  sing,  of  each  tense,  with  the  pron.  it  as  a  nomina¬ 
tive,  as  ‘it  rains,5  ‘it  snows’:  perhaps  also  the  form  in  the 
first  person,  ‘methinks5  =  ‘it  seems  to  me.5 

IMPERSONAL  JUDGMENT.  See  Judgment. 

IMPERSONATE,  v.  im-per'sdn-dt  [im,  in  or  on,  and 
personate]:  to  represent  another  person  by  imitating  his 
attributes  or  habits.  Impersonating,  imp.  Imperson¬ 
ated,  pp.  ImperSona'tion,  n.  -a'shun. 

IMPERTINENT,  a.  im-per'ti-nent  [F.  impertinent ,  im¬ 
pertinent— from  mid.  L.  imp ertinen' tem:  im,  not,  and 
Eng.  pertinent ]:  rude;  unmannerly;  impudent;  meddling 
unduly  with  the  matters  of  others:  N.  one  rude  or  unbe¬ 
coming  in  behaviof.  Imper'tinently,  ad.  -li.  Imperti¬ 
nence,  n.  -nens  [F. — L.]:  rudeness;  improper  interference 
not  becoming  age  or  station;  in  law,  irrelevant  matter 
introduced  into  an  affidavit  or  pleading — usually  ordered 
by  the  court  to  be  stricken  out.  Imper'tinency,  n. 
- nen-si ,  state  of  being  troublesome  and  intrusive;  sauci¬ 
ness;  rudeness;  in  OE.,  that  which  is  of  no  weight  or  im¬ 
portance;  something  not  belonging  to  the  subject;  a 
trifle;  a  thing  of  no  value. — Syn.  of  ‘impertinent,  a.5: 
trifling;  frivolous;  insolent;  officious;  importunate;  in¬ 
trusive;  meddling;  saucy;  in  OE.,  irrelevant;  inapplic¬ 
able;  misplaced;  trifling;  foolish. 

IMPERTURBABLE,  a.  im’per-terb’d-bl  [F.  imper¬ 
turbable—  from  mid.  L.  imperturbabilis:  L.  im,  not;  per- 
turbdtus,  confused  or  disturbed  utterly]:  that  cannot  be 
disquieted  or  disturbed.  Im'perturb'ably,  ad.  -bit.  Im- 
per'turba'tion,  n.  -bd'shun,  calmness;  freedom  from  agi¬ 
tation  of  mind.  Im'perturb'abil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti  [F.  im - 
perturb abilite]:  self-possession;  coolness. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a.  im-per'vi-us  [L.  impervius,  that  can¬ 
not  be  passed  through— from  im,  not;  pervius,  passable: 
It.  impervio ]:  not  penetrable;  not  to  be  pierced;  afford¬ 
ing  no  way  or  passage.  Imper'viously,  ad.  -li.  Imper'- 
viousness,  n.  - nes ,  the  state  of  not  admitting  a  passage. 
Imper'viable,  a.  -vi-d-bl,  impervious.— Syn.  of  ‘imper¬ 
vious5:  impassable;  pathless;  impenetrable. 

IMPETIGO,  n.  im'pe-ti'go  [L.  impetigo,  a  scabby 
eruption— from  impeto,  I  attack:  F.  impetigo ]:  skin  dis¬ 
ease  characterized  by  clusters  of  pustules,  which  may 
either  be  scattered  or  in  groups.  These  pustules  burst, 
dry  up,  and  become  covered  with  scabs  or  crusts  of  a 
yellow  color,  not  unlike  little  masses  of  candied  honey. 
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From  beneath  these  crusts,  a  purulent  discharge  com¬ 
monly  takes  place;  the  crusts  become  thicker  and  larger, 
and  the  skin  around  and  beneath  them  is  red  and  raw. 
The  disease  affects  children  and  infants  especially.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  crusts  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  olive  oil  and  the  subsequent  application  of  an 
ointment  of  carbolated  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  ammoniated 
mercury. 

The  disease  known  as  Crustea  lactea,  which  sometimes 
covers  the  faces  of  children  like  a  mask,  is  a  sort  of 
compound  of  impetigo  and  eczema.  A  rose-water  lotion 
containing  oxide  of  zinc  (15  grains  to  the  ounce)  is  a 
useful  application;  or  the  treatment  above  indicated  may 
be  employed  with  benefit.  Im'petig'inous,  a.  -tij'i-nus, 
of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to. 

IMPETEATE,  v.  im'pe-trdt  [L.  impetratus,  accom¬ 
plished,  effected:  F.  impetrer ]:  to  obtain  by  request  or 
entreaty.  Im'petrating,  imp.  Im'petrated,  pp.  Im'- 
petra'tion,  n.  - shun ,  entreaty  or  petition  of  the  nature 
of  a  demand;  the  pre-obtaining  a  church  living  from  the 
pope,  the  disposal  of  which  belonged  to  the  king  or  other 
patron. 

IMPETUOUS,  a.  im-pet'u-us  [F.  impetueux,  impetuous 
— from  mid.  L.  impetuosus — from  L.  impetus ,  violence, 
force:  It.  impetuoso,  impetuous]:  rushing  with  force  and 
violence;  moving  or  acting  with  force;  hasty;  violent. 
Impet'uously,  ad.  -li.  Impet'uousness,  n.,  or  Impet'- 
uos'ity,  n.  -os'i-ti  [F.  impetuosite']:  a  rushing  with  vio¬ 
lence  or  great  force;  force  with  fury;  vehemence  of  temper. 
Impetus,  n.  imfpe-tus,  violent  tendency  to  any  point; 
violent  effort;  force  of  quantity  of  motion;  the  force 
with  which  a  body  is  driven.— Syn.  of  ‘impetuous’: 
forcible;  rapid;  furious;  precipitate;  passionate;  bois¬ 
terous;  raging;  fierce;  vehement. 

IMPEYAN,  or  Impeyan  Pheasant,  im'pi-an  fez' ant 
( Lophophorus  Impeyanus ):  large  gallinaceous  bird  of 
family  Phasianidce,  native  of  high,  cold  regions  of  the 
Himalaya,  but  remarkable  as  much  as  any  tropical  bird 
for  splendor  of  plumage,  enhanced  by  the  changing 
metallic  tints  which  it  exhibits— green,  steel-blue,  violet, 
and  golden  bronze.  The  fine  plumage  belongs  to  the  male 
alone.  The  female  is  clothed  in  sober  brown,  mottled 
with  gray  and  yellow,  and  is  smaller  than  the  male.  The 
Impeyan  has  been  found  capable  of  domestication,  and 
may  probably  be  found  capable  of  naturalization,  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  derives  its  name  from  Lady 
Impey,  who  first  attempted  to  take  it  alive  to  Britain, 
but  failed.  The  Nepaulese  name,  Monaul,  signifies  Bird 
of  Gold. 

IMPIETY,  n.  im-pi'e-ti  [F.  impidte — from  L.  impie- 
tatem ,  impiety — from  im,  not;  plus,  pious,  devout]:  any 
act  or  expression  tending  to  irreverence  toward  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  or  contempt  of  his  laws;  want  of  filial 
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affection  or  obedience  to  parents;  profaneness;  irreligion. 
Impious,  a.  im'pi-us  [L.  impius:  F.  impie ]:  irreverent 
toward  God;  irreligious;  profane.  Im'piously,  ad.  -li. 
Im'piousness,  n.— Syn.  of  ‘impiety’:  ungodliness;  un¬ 
righteousness;  sinfulness;  wickedness;  irreverence. 

IMPINGE,  v.  im-pinj'  [L.  impin'gere,  to  drive  into,  as 
one  thing  into  another— from  im,  into;  pan' g ere,  to 
strike:  It.  imping  ere]:  to  strike  or  dash  against;  to  clash 
upon.  Imping'ing,  imp.  Impinged',  pp.  -pinjd'.  Imping' - 
ent,  a.  -ent,  falling  or  striking  against;  touching  upon. 

IMPLACABLE,  a.  im-pla'Jcd-bl  [F.  implacable— from 
L.  impldcabilis ,  unappeasable— from  im,  not;  pldcabilis, 
placable]:  not  to  be  appeased;  stubborn  or  constant  in 
enmity;  in  OE.,  not  to  be  relieved  or  assuaged.  Impla'- 
cably,  ad.  -bli.  Impla'cabil'ity,  n.  -bil’i-ti  [F.  implaca¬ 
bility:  also  Impla'cableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  irreconcilable 
enmity;  unappeasable  malice.— Syn.  of  ‘implacable’:  in¬ 
exorable;  unrelenting;  relentless;  unappeasable;  irrecon¬ 
cilable;  malicious. 

IMPLACENTATA,  n.  im-pla-sen-td'ta,  or  Implacen- 
ta'tia,  - shi-a  [prefix  im-;  L.  placenta,  a  cake]:  in  zool., 
name  given  by  Owen  to  the  subdivision  of  Mammals  not 
having  the  placenta  developed.  It  contains  the  orders 
Marsupialia  and  Monotremata. 

IMPLANT,  v.  im-pldnf  [F.  implanter,  to  implant:  L. 
im,  into,  and  Eng.  plant]:  to  infuse;  to  instil;  to  fix  or 
plant  in  the  mind  for  the  purpose  of  growth.  Implant'- 
ing,  imp.  Implant'ed,  pp.  Im'planta'tion,  n.  -ta'shun 
[F.— L.]:  the  act  of  implanting  or  fixing  in  the  mind.— 
Syn.  of  ‘implant’:  to  insert;  infix;  place;  ingraft;  settle; 
set;  sow;  inculcate. 

IMPLEAD,  v.  im-pled'  [im,  in  or  on,  and  plead:  F. 
plaider,  to  plead]:  to  state  the  case  for  the  plaintiff;  to 
prosecute  or  sue  at  law.  Implead'ing,  imp.  Implead'ed, 
pp.  Implead'er,  n.  one  who. 

IMPLEMENT,  v.  im’ple-menV  [mid.  L.  implemen'tum, 
that  which  fills  up  or  completes— from  L.  implere,  to  fill 
full— from  im,  in;  plere,  to  fill]:  in  Scot,  law,  to  fulfil  or 
perform  an  engagement,  or  a  decree  of  the  court.  Im¬ 
plement'  al,  a.  -al,  pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  implements;  characterized  by  the  use  of  implements. 
Im'plement'ing,  im.  Im'plement'ed,  pp.  Impletion,  n. 
im-ple'shun,  the  act  of  filling. 

IMPLEMENT,  n.  im'ple-ment  [F.  employer,  to  employ 
—from  mid.  L.  im,  into;  plicdre:  F.  plier,  to  fold]:  what¬ 
ever  may  be  used  to  supply  a  want;  a  tool  or  instrument 
of  labor.  Agricultural  implements,  comprehensive 
term  for  implements  used  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  for  those  requisite  for  other  operations  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
for  use,  so  far  as  preparation  is  ordinarily  carried  on  by 
the  fanner.  The  first  implements  for  the  cultivation  of 
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the  ground  were  doubtless  such  as  could  be  used  by  man’s 
unaided  strength,  and  many  such  are  still  in  use,  e.g.,  the 
spade,  the  hoe,  the  fork,  and  the  shovel.  When  animals 
were  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  the  plow  appeared 
in  its  first  rude  form.  Grubbers,  cultivators,  etc.,  are 
recent  inventions,  rollers  are  more  ancient.  Sowing 
machines  or  drills  are  modern,  but  the  harrow  is  ancient, 
though  branches  of  trees  drawn  along  the  newly  sown 
land,  long  served  the  purpose  of  its  now  carefully  ad¬ 
justed  tines. — The  necessity  of  irrigation  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  early  led  to  implements  for  accomplishing  it.  For 
the  Egyptian  shadoof,  see  Agriculture.  Implements  for 
clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  for  occasional  stirring  of 
the  ground  while  under  crop,  and  for  earthing  up  crops, 
all  are,  except  the  hoe,  of  comparatively  recent  invention. 
The  scythe  and  sickle  have  been  used  from  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  though  the  reaping-machine  is  a  novelty  only 
beginning  to  assume  a  very  important  place.  Wheel- 
vehicles,  carts,  wagons,  etc.,  of  various  descriptions  and 
for  various  purposes  are  among  agricultural  implements; 
also  implements  for  threshing  and  winnowing  corn,  for 
scutching  and  breaking  flax,  for  ginning  cotton,  for 
crushing  sugar-cane  and  evaporating  its  juice,  etc.  Va¬ 
rious  implements  are  required  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and 
for  the  Dairy  (q.v.).  See  separate  titles  of  implements; 
also  of  cultivated  plants. 

IMPLEX,  a.  im'plelcs  [L.  implexus,  plaited— from  im, 
into;  plecto,  I  plait]:  infolded;  intricate. 

IMPLICATE,  v.  im'pli-kdt  [L.  implicdtus,  entwined, 
involved — from  im,  into;  plico,  I  fold]:  literally,  to  en¬ 
twine  into;  to  bring  into  connection  with,  as  a  crime  or 
fault;  to  involve.  Implicating,  imp.  Implicated,  pp. 
ImPlica'tion,  n.  -kd'shun  [F, —  L.]:  that  which  is  implied 
but  not  expressed;  something  which  may  fairly  be  under¬ 
stood,  though  not  expressed  in  words.  ImPlicative,  a. 
-kd'tiv,  having  or  conveying  implication.  ImPlica'tively, 
ad.  -li. 

IMPLICIT,  a.  im-plis'it  [F.  implicit,  implicit,  from 
inference  — from  L.  implic'itus,  entwined  or  interwoven 
(see  Implicate)]:  understood,  though  not  expressed  in 
words;  trusting  to  another;  relying  entirely.  Implic¬ 
itly,  ad.  -li,  by  inference.  Implicitness,  n.  the  state  of 
trusting  without  reserve. 

IMPLICIT  FUNCTION:  see  Explicit  Function,  un¬ 
der  Explicit. 

IMPLORE,  v.  im-plor '  [F.  implorer— from  L.  implo- 
rdre,  to  invoke  with  tears— from  im,  into;  plora,  I  weep 
over:  It.  implorare ]:  literally,  to  invoke  with  tears;  to 
beg  or  entreat  earnestly;  to  ask  with  urgency;  to  be¬ 
seech:  N.  in  OE.,  the  act  of  humble  and  importunate 
begging  or  entreaty.  Implor'ing,  imp.  Implored',  pp. 
-plord'.  Implor'er,  n.  -er,  one  who.  ImPlora'tion,  n. 
-plo-rd'  shun,  supplication.  Imploringly,  ad.  -li,  in  the 
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manner  of  entreaty. — Syn.  of  ‘implore’:  to  supplicate; 
crave;  entreat;  beg;  solicit;  ask;  request;  adjure. 

IMPLUVIUM,  n.  im-plo'vi-um  [L.  impluvium,  that 
which  it  rains  into— from  im,  into;  pluit,  it  rains]:  tank 
or  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  fore-court  or  Atrium  (q.v.) 
of  an  ancient  Roman  house.  In  the  examples  which  re¬ 
main  at  Pompeii,  the  impluvium  is  generally  of  marble, 
and  is  immediately  under  the  unroofed  part  of  the  At¬ 
rium,  intended  to  receive  the  rain  which  runs  down  from 
the  roof  through  the  opening.  The  impluvium  was  fre¬ 
quently  adorned  with  fountains,  and  formed  a  peculiar 
and  interesting  feature  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Romans. 

IMPLY,  v.  im-plV  [OF.  implier  and  impliquer—  from 
L.  implicdre,  to  entwine  or  involve — from  im,  into;  plied, 
I  fold — lit.,  to  entwine  into]:  to  involve  or  comprise  in 
substance  or  by  fair  inference,  though  not  expressed  in 
words;  to  mean;  to  signify;  in  OE.,  to  cover;  to  entangle. 
Implying,  imp.  Implied',  pp.  - plid '.  Adj.  virtually  con¬ 
tained  in,  though  not  expressed.— Syn.  of  ‘imply’:  to  in¬ 
volve;  comprise;  include,  import;  denote;  wrap  up;  in 
OE.  refer;  ascribe;  attribute. 

IMPOISON,  v.  im-poy'zn  [im,  into,  and  poison:  F.  em- 
poisonner,  to  poison]:  to  affect  with  poison;  to  imbitter. 
Impoi'soning,  imp.  Impoi'soned,  pp.  -znd. 

IMPOLICY,  n.  im-pol'i-si  [im,  not,  and  policy ]:  want 
of  policy  or  wisdom;  unsuitableness  to  the  end  proposed; 
imprudence.  Impolitic,  a.  -i-tik  [F.  impolitique,  impoli¬ 
tic]:  not  wise  or  prudent;  not  suited  to  promote  the  end 
in  view.  Impol'iticly,  ad.  -li.—  Syn.  of  ‘impolitic’:  in¬ 
discreet;  incautious;  imprudent;  inexpedient;  unwise. 

IMPOLITE,  a.  im-po-liV  [L.  impolitus;  rude,  inele¬ 
gant;  im,  not,  and  polite ]:  uncivil;  rude  in  manners.  Im'- 
polite'ly,  ad.  -li.  Im'polite'ness,  n.  want  of  manners; 
rudeness. 

IMPONDERABLE,  a.  im-pon' der-d-bl  [F.  imponde¬ 
rable;  It.  imponderdbile,  that  cannot  be  weighed— from 
L.  im,  not  or  without;  pondero,  I  weigh]:  that  cannot  be 
weighed;  not  having  sensible  weight.  Impon'derabil'- 
ity,  n.  -biVi-ti,  the  want  of  sensible  weight.  Imponder¬ 
ables,  n.  plu.  -a-blz,  or  Imponderable  substances,  name 
given  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  when 
they  were  supposed  to  be  forms  of  matter  but  of  inap¬ 
preciable  weight.  See  Heat. 

IMPOOF,  or  Impoofoo.  See  Eland. 

IMPOON,  im-pon '  ( Antilope  or  Cephalopus  mergens): 
species  of  antelope,  very  plentiful  in  s.  Africa,  in  wooded 
districts.  It  is  about  21  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  of 
brownish-yellow  color,  with  white  belly.  The  horns  are 
short  and  conical,  set  far  back,  and  inclined  backward. 
It  lives  solitary  or  in  pairs.  From  its  habit  of  plunging 
among  bushes  when  pursued,  standing  on  its  hind  legs  at 
intervals  to  observe  its  pursuers,  and  disappearing  again, 
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the  impoon  is  called  Duylcer-bok  (Diver-buck)  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  s.  Africa,  among  whom  its  flesh  is  in 
great  esteem. 

IMPOROUS,  a.  im-pdr'us  [ im .  not,  and  porous ]:  free 
from  pores;  not  spongy;  close  of  texture;  very  solid. 
Im'poros'ity,  n.  -os'-i-ti,  the  absence  of  pores;  compact¬ 
ness. 

IMPORT,  v.  im-port’  [F.  importer ,  to  import — from 
L.  importare ,  to  bring  or  carry  into — from  im,  into; 
porto,  I  carry]:  to  bring  or  carry  into;  to  bring  in  from 
another  state  or  country;  to  bear  or  convey  by  words;  to 
mean;  to  signify;  to  be  of  weight  or  consequence;  in 
OE.,  to  suggest.  Imports',  v.  in  OE.,  it  behooves;  it  in¬ 
terests  or  concerns  any  one.  Importing,  imp.  bringing 
into,  as  goods;  bearing,  as  a  meaning.  Import'ed,  pp. 
Adj.  brought  into  a  country,  applied  generally  to  all 
goods  and  merchandise  brought  by  sea.  Import,  n.  im'- 
port,  that  which  is  brought  into  a  country;  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  words;  meaning;  tendency;  bearing;  in  OE., 
importance.  Import'er,  n.  one  who  receives  goods  and 
produce  directly  from  abroad.  Import'able,  a.  -d-bl,  that 
may  be  imported.  Importation,  n.  -td'shun  [F.— L.]: 
the  act  or  practice  of  bringing  from  another  state  or 
country;  the  articles  brought  from  another  country;  con¬ 
veyance  and  delivery.  Import'ant,  a.  -pawrt-ant  [F. — 
L.J:  of  great  consequence;  weighty.  Import'antly,  ad. 
-It.  Importance,  n.  - ans  [F. — L.]:  weight;  consequence. 
Import'ancy,  n.  -an-si,  OE.  for  Importance.  Imports 
and  exports,  constituting  the  foreign  trade  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  (See  Imports  and  Exports,  American;  United 
States  Commerce;  also  Balance  of  Trade.)— Syn.  of 
‘import  v.’:  to  include;  denote;  imply;  concern;  interest; 
introduce;  bring  in;  carry  in; — of  ‘import  n.’;  merchan¬ 
dise;  purport;  sense;  tenor;  drift;  signification;  scope; 
intention;  weight;  consequence; — of  ‘important’:  mo¬ 
mentous;  weighty;  forcible;  significant;  efficacious;  in 
OE.,  importunate. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  AMERICAN:  The  in¬ 
terchange  of  commodities  among  nations,  a  process  now 
seen  in  its  highest  and  most  elaborate  forms  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  commercial  relations  between  manufac¬ 
turers,  merchants,  and  financiers  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  countries,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
brave,  enterprising  adventurers  of  Southern  Europe, 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  who,  during  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries,  scoured  the  seas  in  quest  of 
territory  for  occupation  and  the  exploitation  of  trifling 
commercial  ventures. 

The  motives  of  these  men  were  not  primarily  patriotic 
as  a  rule,  but  they  were,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to 
be  the  foundation-layers  of  a  gigantic,  world-wide  com¬ 
mercial,  political,  and  social  structure  such  as  now  exists 
and  is  forever  expanding. 
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The  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
Madeira  and  the  Azores;  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Yasco  de  Gama;  the  finding  of  Zanzibar 
and  penetration  eastward  to  the  mainland  of  India;  the 
crossing,  thrice,  of  the  Atlantic  by  Columbus;  his  land¬ 
ings  at  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico;  the  finding,  by  Cabot, 
of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Virginia,  and 
the  present  Canadian  territory — these  events,  and  such  as 
these,  gave  an  impetus  to  adventurous  navigation  that 
has  continued  without  intermission  and  still  dominates 
among  expert  sailors  and  explorers.  Artie  and  Antartic 
expeditions  are  among  the  most  modern  illustrations  of 
the  Caucasian  tendency  to  seek  a  further  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  resources  and  hidden  treasures. 

The  establishment,  by  Portuguese  traders,  of  the  first 
European  factory  in  India,  soon  after  the  results  of  de 
Gama’s  expedition  became  known;  the  founding  of  the 
English  East  India  Company  and  the  explorations  of 
Spain  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  events  leading,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  magni¬ 
tude  of  commercial  operations  such  as  is  now  illustrated 
in  the  grand  aggregates  of  United  States  exports  and 
imports. 

Portugal,  figuring  but  little  in  20th  century  commerce, 
at  that  time  led  the  way  in  discoveries  of  subsequently 
profitable  markets  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  India,  and 
in  the  Indian  archipelago.  Spain,  now  so  trifling  in 
stature  among  nations,  in  those  days  pervaded  what 
might  be  termed  the  atmosphere  of  adventure  and  by 
her  mining  work  in  Central  and  South  America  greatly 
increased  the  world’s  available  stock  of  precious  metals. 
French  activity  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Canada 
and  in  the  Mississippi  region  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of 
commercial  progress.  Dutch  aggressiveness  in  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  English  colonial  development  also  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  to  the  general  advance. 

When  the  modern  epoch  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  opened  a  feeling  was  engendered  against  imports 
as  being  injurious  to  a  country  and  in  favor  of  exports 
as  being  advantageous;  and  the  prejudice  against  im¬ 
ports  to  a  certain  extent  exists  at  the  present  time,  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  ground  that  the  employment  of  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  within  a  country  diminishes  as  the  imports  increase, 
whereas  exports  are  regarded  as  an  encouragement  to  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  It  has  been  shown  by  economists  that 
there  is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  in  exports  and 
imports  to  balance  each  other.  Prices  are  lowered  in  the 
importing  nation  when  there  is  an  excess  of  imports,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  drain  of  specie,  and  thus  exportation  is  en¬ 
couraged,  whereas  an  excess  of  exports  brings  about  an 
inflow  of  specie  with  higher  prices,  and  consequently  re¬ 
sults  in  importation. 

Conspicuous  among  events  connected  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  New  World  commerce,  which  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  of  dealings  in  foodstuffs,  metals,  dyes,  tissues, 
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and  chemical  substances,  was  the  importation  of  negroes, 
begun  by  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
The  employment  of  this  class  of  forced-servitude  work¬ 
ers  into  the  West  Indies  was  started  by  England  in 
1652.  Then  followed  their  introduction  by  landowners 
and  others  in  New  England  and  the  Southern  States. 

When  the  peace  of  1783  was  declared,  the  United 
States  comprised  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  extending  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1790  the 
total  area  of  settlement  was  239,935  square  miles,  having 
a  population  of  3,929,214  souls.  In  this  comparatively 
limited  area  important  commercial  products  were 
raised.  The  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  supplied 
the  world;  the  rice  and  indigo  of  the  Carolinas  stood 
high  in  European  markets;  and  the  fish  and  lumber 
products  of  New  England,  with  the  breadstuffs  of  the 
Middle  States,  gave  a  large  and  profitable  commerce 
with  the  West  Indian  Islands,  then  colonial  possessions 
of  Europe.  In  New  York  the  fur  trade  centred,  and 
even  as  early  as  this  time  the  Northwest  Territory 
pointed  to  an  agricultural  possibility  which  50  years 
later  was  to  begin  an  economic  revolution  in  Europe, 
the  results  of  which  are  still  incomplete.  The  extension 
of  national  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south¬ 
ward  so  as  to  include  Florida  and  Texas,  has  contributed 
to  develop  commerce  on  almost  the  same  lines  which 
were  marked  out  in  the  first  years  of  the  republic. 

From  the  start,  agriculture  has  furnished,  and  still 
furnishes,  the  bulk  of  United  States  exports,  cotton, 
hog  products,  wheat  flour,  wood,  animals,  beef  products, 
and  wheat  figuring  as  leading  items,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  $786,000,000.  Manufacturing,  as  a  recog¬ 
nized  feature  of  United  States  commerce  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  an  important  division  in  the  consideration  of 
increasing  exports  and  decreasing  imports,  began  in 
1816.  The  inventive  genius  of  Americans,  ever  since 
that  time,  has  aided  and  encouraged  capital  and  enter¬ 
prise  in  bringing  American  manufactured  products  to 
the  prominence  now  so  universally  accorded  them.  The 
Federal  census  returns  of  1900.  recently  issued,  report, 
in  their  completed  form,  641.000  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  United  States,  employing  $10,000,000.- 
000  of  capital  owned  by  709,000  proprietors.  The 
number  of  wage-earners  is  given  as  5,400,000,  receiving 
$2,400,000  000  in  wages.  The  toal  cost  of  materials 
is  reported  as  nearly  $7,400,000,000  and  the  value  of 
products  as  over  $13,000,000,000. 

The  American  export  trade,  in  suite  of  many  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  financial,  commercial,  and  political  conditions, 
has  shown  a  steady  growth,  unmarked  by  any  startling 
decreases  such  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
as  a  result  of  panics,  wars,  labor  troubles,  and  other 
disturbances,  local.  State,  National,  and  international. 
During  the  past  27  years  the  total  of  merchandise  ex- 
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ports  from  the  United  States  has  remained  above  $600,- 
000,000.  During  1879,  1882,  1884,  1885,  1887,  and  1889 
the  total  was  between  $700,000,000  and  $800,000,000: 
during  1880,  1883,  1890,  1891,  1893-1896,  it  was  between 
$800,000,000  and  $900,000,000;  during  nine  other  years 
the  total  of  exports  has  exceeded  $1,000,000,000. 

Exports  from  United  States — Merchandise  and  Specie. 
— The  grand  total  of  merchandise  and  specie  exports, 
domestic  and  foreign,  from  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  1904  amounted  in  value  to  $1,600,000/- 
000.  The  10  largest  aggregates,  in  their  order  of  value, 
were:  Cotton  (unmanufactured) ,  $371,000,000 ;  iron  and 
steel  (manufactures  of),  $112,000,000;  hog  products, 
$105,000,000;  mineral  oils  (refined  or  manufactured), 
$72,000,000;  wheat  flour,  $69,000,000;  wood  (and  manu¬ 
factures  of),  $65,000,000;  copper  (manufactures  of). 
$57,000,000 ;  animals,  t  $48,000,000 ;  beef  products,  $40,- 
000,000,  and  wheat,  $36,000,000.  The  aggregate  for  the 
10  industries,  1904,  as  shown  above  is  $975,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  1905,  June  30,  the  same 
ten  export  aggregates  as  shown  above  were:  Cotton 
(unmanufactured),  $381,000,000;  iron  and  steel  (manu¬ 
factures  of),  $135,000,000;  .hog  products,  $106,000,000; 
mineral  oils  (refined  or  manufactured),  $73,000,000: 
wheat  flour,  $40,000,000;  wood  (and  manufactures  of), 
$58,000,000:  copper  (manufactures  of),  $86,000,000; 
animals,  $47,000,000;  beef  products,  $35,000,000,  and 
wheat,  $4,000,000.  The  total  exports  in  1905  were 
valued  at  $1,518,561,666. 

Imports  to  United  States — Merchandise  and  Specie. 
— The  grand  total  of  merchandise  and  specie  imports 
into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1904 
amounted  in  value  to  $1,125,000,000.  The  10  largest 
aggregates,  in  their  order,  were:  Sugar,  $72,000,000; 
coffee,  $70,000,000;  chemicals,  $65,000,000;  hides  and 
skins,  other  than  fur,  $52,000,000 ;  manufactures  of 
cotton,  $50,000,000;  silk  (unmanufactured),  $46,000,- 
000;  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  (crude),  $41,000,- 
000;  fibres,  vegetable  (manufactures  of),  $40,000,000; 
fibres,  vegetable  (unmanufactured),  $38,000,000,  and 
silk  (manufactures  of),  $32,000,000.  The  aggregate 
for  the  10  industries,  1904.  as  shown  above,  is  $506,- 
000,000.  Considering  only  the  10  classes  of  products 
outgoing  and  incoming,  the  excess  of  outgoing  over  in¬ 
coming  products,  1904,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $469,- 
000,000.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  aggregate  show¬ 
ing  for  1904  under  the  two  general  headings  shown 
above,  including  all  industries  and  products,  is  that 
almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  excess  in  exports 
over  imports  as  revealed  in  10  products  appears. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  the  same 
ten  import  aggregates  as  shown  above  were:  Sugar, 
$98,000,000;  coffee,  $85,000,000;  chemicals  $65,000,000; 
hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur,  $65  000.000:  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton,  $49,000,000;  silk  (unmanufac* 
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tured),  $61,000,000;  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
(crude),  $51,000,000;  fibres,  vegetable  (manufactures 
of),  $40,000,000;  fibres,  vegetable  (unmanufactured), 
$38,000,000;  silks  (manufactures  of),  $33,000,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  the  total  imports  were  valued  at 
$1,117,513,071. 

Exports ,  Merchandise ,  1904;  Value  by  Principal 

Countries. —  The  ten  greatest  values  in  merchandise 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
1904  went  to  the  following  countries:  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  $538,000,000;  Germany,  $213,000,000; 
British  North  America,  $134,000,000;  France,  $85,000,- 
000;  Netherland,  $72,000,000;  Mexico,  $46,000,000; 
West  Indies,  $44,000,000;  Belgium,  $41,000,000;  Italy, 
$36,000,000,  and  British  Australasia,  $27,000,000.  The 
aggregate  value  of  merchandise  sent  to  the  ten  coun¬ 
tries  given  above  is  $1,250,000,000. 

1905.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  $523,000,000;  Ger¬ 
many,  $194,000,000;  British  North  America,  $143,000,- 
000;  France,  $76,000,000;  Netherlands,  $73,000,000; 
Mexico,  $46,000,000 ;  West  Indies,  $55,000,000 ;  Belgium, 
$38,000,000,  and  British  Australasia,  $26,000,000.  The 
aggregate  value  of  merchandise  sent  to  the  ten  coun¬ 
tries  given  above  during  the  year  ending  1905,  June  30, 
was  $1,174,000,000.  By  grand  divisions  the  exports 
were  as  follows:  Europe,  $1,021,000,000;  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  $261,000,000;  South  America,  $57,000,000;  Asia  and 
Oceanica,  $162,000,000;  Africa,  $19,000,000. 

Imports,  Merchandise,  1904;  Value  by  Principal 
Countries. — The  ten  greatest  values  in  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  United  States  from  other  countries,  in 
their  order,  during  the  fiscal  year  1904  were:  From 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  $164,000,000;  Germany, 
$109,000,000;  France,  $81,000,000;  Cuba,  $77,000,000; 
Brazil,  $76,000,000;  East  Indies,  $58,000,000;  British 
North  America,  $50,000,000;  Japan,  $47,000,000;  Mex¬ 
ico,  $44,000,000  and  Italy,  $34,000,000.  The  aggregate 
value  of  merchandise  sent  to  the  t  United  States  from 
the  ten  countries  given  above  is  $740,000,000. 

1905.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  $176,000,000;  Ger¬ 
many,  $118,000,000;  France,  $89,000,000;  Cuba,  $86,000, - 
000;  Brazil,  $100,000,000;  East  Indies,  $72,000,000; 
British  North  America,  $63,000,000;  Japan,  $52,000,- 
000;  Mexico,  $46,000,000,  and  Italy,  $39,000,000.  The 
aggregate  value  of  merchandise  sent  to  the  United 
States  from  the  ten  t  countries  given  above  during  the 
year  ending  1905,  June  30,  was  $841,000,000.  By  grand 
divisions  the  imports  were  as  follows:  Europe,  $499,- 
000,000;  North  America,  ( $199,000,000 ;  South  America, 
$120,000,000;  Asia,  $144,000,000;  Oceanica,  $20,000,000; 
Africa,  $9,500,000. 

Exports  from  United  States,  from  Principal  Ports. — 
Tn  their  order  of  t  value,  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States  shipped  to  other  countries,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1904,  as  follows:  _  New  York.  $507,000,000; 
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New  Orleans,  $149,000,000;  Galveston,  $145,000,000; 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  $90,000,000;  Baltimore,  $83,- 
000,000;  Philadelphia,  $71,000,000;  Savannah,  $54,000,- 
000 ;  San  Francisco,  $33,000,000 ;  Puget  Sound,  $23,000,- 
000,  and  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  $19,000,000.  The  increase 
for  the  above  ports  over  1903  were:  New  York, 
$1,000,000;  Galveston,  $40,000,000;  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town,  $1,750,000;  Baltimore,  $1,000,000;  Puget  Sound, 
$250,000;  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  $4,000,000. 

Imports  Received  at  Principal  Ports  of  United  States. 
— In  their  order  of  value  of  imports  the  record  shows 
the  following  amounts:  New  York,  $600,000,000;  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Charlestown,  $81,000,000;  Philadelphia,  $54,- 
000,000;  San  Francisco,  $38,000,000;  New  Orleans 
$34,000,000 ;  Baltimore,  $20,000,000 ;  Puget  Sound, 
$11,000,000;  Detroit,  $4,000,000;  Mobile,  $4,000,000; 
Newport  News,  $2,000,000;  Galveston,  $1,800,000; 
Charleston,  $1,700,000,  and  Portland,  Me.,  $1,400,000. 
The  increase  in  imports  received  for  the  above  ports  over 
1003  were:  San  Francisco,  $1,000,000;  New  Orleans, 
$5,000,000;  Detroit,  $165,000;  Mobile,  $100,000;  Gal¬ 
veston,  $300,000.  The  decreases  were :  New  York, 
$18,400,000;  Boston  and  Charlestown,  $6,000,000;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  $6,000,000  ;  Baltimore,  $7,500,000  ;  Puget  Sound, 
$1,000,000;  Newport  News,  $2,000,000;  Charleston, 
$400,000,  and  Portland,  Me.,  $1,000,000. 

Exports  from  United  States  by  Classes. — The  aggre¬ 
gate  under  several  great  headings  in  1904  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Agricultural  products,  $854,000,000;  mining  pro¬ 
ducts,  $46,000,000 ;  forest  products,  $69,000,000 ;  fishery 
products,  $9,000,000;  domestic  manufactures,  $452,- 
000,000. 

Exports  and  Imports,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines. — The  following  figures  for  1905  show 
the  trade  of  the  U.  S.  with  the  above  named  countries: 
Cuba,  exports  from  U.  S.  $38,000,000 ;  imports  to  U.  S. 
$86,000,000;  Porto  Rico,  exports  $14,000,000.  imports 
$16,000,000;  Hawaii,  exports  $12,000,000,  imports  $36,- 
000,000 ;  Philippines,  exports  $6,000,000,  imports, 
$13,000,000. 

Exports  from  Uninted  States.  Increase  during  Decade. 
— The  increase  in  total  value  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  1893-1904,  as  shown  by  com¬ 
parison  of  totals  for  1893  and  1904,  was  $396,000,000; 
to  North  America,  $115,000,000;  to  South  America, 
$18,000,000;  to  Asia  and  Oceanica,  $66,000,000;  Africa 
and  other  countries,  $18,000,000.  The  total  increase  in 
volume  of  outward  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the 
geographical  divisions  shown  above  is  $613,000,000. 

Exports  and  Imports ,  1904,  Compared  by  Same  Prin¬ 
cipal  Classes  of  Products. —  The  value  of  provisions  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  1904.  was  $175,000,000: 
imported  to  the  United  States,  $4,000,000:  iron  and 
steel  (manufactures  of),  exported,  $112,000,000:  im¬ 
ported  $27,000,000;  oils,  exported,  $109,000,000:  jnv 
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ported,  $11,000,000;  animals,  exported,  $48,000,000; 
imported,  $3,000,000;  leather  (and  manufactures  of), 
exported,  $34,000,000;  imported,  $11,000,000;  cotton  (no 
manufactures  of),  exported,  $22,000,000;  imported, 
$50,000,000;  coal  (bituminous),  exported,  $18,000,000; 
imported,  $5,000,000. 

Exports,  American  Vessels. — The  value  of  exports 
carried  from  the  United  States  in  American  vessels  75 
years  ago  (1830)  aggregated  $64,000,000.  Twenty  years 
later  the  records  show  $100,000,000.  The  official  reports 
for  1904  give  a  total  of  $97,000,000. 

Exports,  Foreign  Vessels » —  Foreign  merchantmen,  in 
1830,  took  from  United  States  ports  commodities  valued 
at  $10,000,000.  The  amount  reached,  1850,  exceeded 
$52,000,000.  The  aggregate  of  exportations  in  foreign 
bottoms,  1904,  showed  values  totaling  $1,211,000,000. 

Imports,  American  Vessels. — American  vessels,  in 
1830,  brought  to  the  United  States  goods  worth  $66,000,- 
000.  This,  after  two  decades,  increased  to  $140,000,000. 
The  latest  official  reports  (1904),  indicate  $132,000,000 
as  the  value,  in  that  year,  of  imports  arriving  in 
American  vessels. 

Imports,  Foreign  Vessels. — The  aggregate  value  of 
such  imports,  1830,  was  over  $4,000,000.  In  1850,  a 
grand  total  of  more  than  $38,000,000  had  been  reached. 
The  figures  for  1904  under  this  heading  show  $791,- 
000,000  as  the  amount  represented  for  that  year  in 
imports  brought  in  foreign  ships. 

Comparison  of  United  States  Exports  (1902-3)  with 
Those  of  Principal  Nations. — The  ten  countries  showing 
the  greatest  value  of  exports  (1904-5)  from  their  own 
territory  are:  United  States,  $1,492,000,000;  United 
Kingdom,  $1,463,000,000;  Germany,  $1,243,000,000; 
France,  $864,000,000;  Netherlands,  $797,000,000;  Rus¬ 
sia,  $516,000,000:  British  India,  $500,000,000:  Austria- 
Hungary,  $424,000,000;  Belgium,  $421,000,000;  Italy. 
$312,000,000. 

Comparison  of  United  States  Imports  (1904-5)  loith 
Those  of  Principal  Nations. — United  Kingdom.  $2,682.- 
000,000;  Germany,  $1,515,000,000;  United  States,  $991.- 
000,000:  Netherlands,  $1,118,000,000;  France,  $876,000.- 
000;  Belgium,  $537,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $416.- 
000,000;  Italy,  $359,000,000:  Russia  (1903),  $351.- 
000,000;  British  India,  $314,000,000. 

Conclusion. — The  exports  of  any  country  furnish  a 
reliable  indication  of  its  productive  capacity.  The  three 
countries  having  the  greatest  productive  capacity  are, 
in  their  order,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
(Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  Germany,  with  France 
and  the  Netherland  holding  creditable  fourth  and  fifth 
places. 

.  Imports  show,  approximately,  the  ability  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  nation  to  buy.  In  the  figures  it  will  he  noted 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  nre  the  largest  buvers. 
Germany  being  second,  and  the  United  States  third. 


IMPORTUNE-  IMPOST. 

IMPORTUNE,  v.  im'pdr-tun'  [F.  importuner,  to  im¬ 
portune;  importun,  importunate— from  L.  importunus, 
inconvenient,  troublesome]:  to  press  or  tease  again  and 
again  with  the  same  request;  to  urge  with  unceasing  ap¬ 
plication.  Im'portu'ning,  imp.  Im'portuned',  pp.  -tund'. 
Im'portu'ner,  n.  -ner,  one  who.  Im'portu'nity,  n. 
-tu’ni-ti  [F.  importunity]:  pressing  or  incessant  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  claim  or  favor.  Importunate,  a.  tm-por'tU- 
not  [mid.  L.  importundtus,  pressingly  urged]:  pressingly 
urgent;  not  easily  repulsed;  incessant  in  solicitations. 
Impor'tunately,  ad.  -li.  Impor'tunateness,  n.  urgent 
or  pressing  solicitation. — Syn.  of  ‘importune^:  to  tease; 
request;  press;  harass;  molest;  disturb;  annoy;  solicit. 

^IMPOSE,  v.  im-pdz'  [F.  imposer—  from  im,  on,  upon; 
poser,  to  place— from  mid.  L.  pausare,  to  place — from  L. 
ponere:  L.  impositus,  placed  or  laid  on— from  im,  in  or 
on;  ponere,  to  place]:  to  lay  or  place  on,  as  a  burden  or 
duty;  to  enjoin:  n.  in  OE.,  command;  injunction.  Im¬ 
posing,  imp.:  Adj.  commanding;  suited  to  impress  for¬ 
cibly.  Impo'singly,  ad.  -K.  Imposed',  pp.  -pozd\  Im- 
po'ser,  n.  -zer,  one  who  impresses  or  lays  on.  Im- 
po'sable,  a.  -za-bl,  that  may  be  imposed  or  laid  on.  Im¬ 
position,  n.  im'pdzish'un  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  laying 
on;  injunction  of  anything  as  a  law  or  duty;  imposture; 
fraud;  a  tax  or  toll;  oppression;  an  extra  exercise  laid 
on  a  student  as  a  punishment.  Impo'sing,  n.  among 
printers,  the  placing  of  pages  of  type  upon  a  stone  table, 
called  an  imposing -stone,  and  securing  them  firmly  in  an 
iron  frame  or  chase.  Impost,  n.  im'post,  a  tax  or  duty 
laid  on  goods  imported;  a  burden;  the  top  part  of  a 
pillar  which  supports  an  arch.  To  impose  on,  to  de¬ 
ceive;  to  mislead  by  a  false  pretense.  Imposition  of 
hands,  in  eccles.,  the  confirmation  or  ordination  of  per¬ 
sons  by  the  bishop  laying  his  hands  on  them;  ordination; 
confirmation.— Syn.  of  ‘imposition’:  deception;  deceit; 
trick;  charge;  burden;  injunction;  levy;  tax;  toll;  exac¬ 
tion;  delusion;  cheating;  imposture; — of  ‘impost’:  trib¬ 
ute;  toll;  excise;  custom  duty. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  a.  im-pos'si-bl  [F.  impossible—  from  L. 
impossib'Uis ;  It.  impossibile,  impossible — from  im,  not, 
and  Eng.  possible ]:  that  cannot  be  done;  impracticable. 
Impos'sibil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  impossibilite] :  that  which 
cannot  be  done;  state  of  being  not  feasible. 

IMPOST.  See  under  Impose. 

IM'POST1'  point  where  an  arch  rests  on  a  wall  or  col¬ 
umn.  It  is  usually  marked  by  horizontal  moldings,  but 
sometimes  these  are  absent,  especially  in  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  where  different  forms  of  impost  are  used.  These 
have  been  classed  by  Prof.  Willis  as— 1st,  ‘the  c«.  itinu- 
ous  impost,’  where  the  arch  moldings  are  carried  down 
the  pier;  2d,  ‘the  discontinuous  impost,’  where  the  arch 
moldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on  the  pier;  3d,  ‘the 
shafted  impost,’  where  the  arch  moldings  spring  from 
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a  capital,  and  are  different  from  those  of  the  pier— the 
form  used  in  the  best  Gothic;  4th,  ‘the  banded  impost,’ 
where  the  pier  and  arch  have  the  same  moldings;  but  the 
impost  is  marked  by  a  band  of  horizontal  moldings,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  Italian-Gothic  buildings.  These 
simple  forms  are  sometimes  used  together,  to  produce 
more  complex  combinations. 

IMPOSTHUME,  n.  im-pds'tum:  the  common  but  in¬ 
correct  spelling  of  Aposteme,  what  separates  or  stands 
apart;  an  abscess.  See  Aposteme. 

IMPOSTURE,  n.  im-pos'tur  [F.  imposture;  It.  impos- 
tura,  imposture,  cheat— from  mid.  L.  impostura — from  L. 
impositus,  placed  or  laid  on]:  deception;  fraud.  Impos'- 
tor,  n.  -ter,  one  who  assumes  a  character  in  order  to 
deceive;  a  cheat. — Syn.  of  ‘impostor’:  deceiver;  rogue; 
pretender;— of  ‘imposture’:  cheat;  trick,  imposition;  de¬ 
lusion. 

IMPOTENT,  a.  im'po-tent  [F.  impotent— from  L.  im- 
poten'tem,  powerless— from  im,  not;  potens,  powerful; 
It.  impotente]:  weak;  feeble;  wanting  strength  or  power; 
having  no  power  of  sexual  intercourse.  Im'potently,  ad. 
-li.  Im'potence,  n.  -tens  [F.— L.],  also  Im'potency,  n. 
-ten-si,  want  of  strength  or  power;  weakness;  imbecility; 
incapacity  of  propagation:  in  law  it  is  a  ground  for  an¬ 
nulling  a  marriage,  if  the  impotency  can  be  proved  to 
have  existed  when  the  contract  was  entered  into. 

IMPOUND,  v.  im-pownd'  [im,  into,  and  pound]:  to 
shut  up  in  a  pound  or  pen;  to  confine;  to  shut  in;  to  re¬ 
tain  in  keeping  of  the  court,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
owner,  a  document  which  has  been  produced  in  a  case¬ 
in  order  to  enable  a  prosecution  to  be  brought  if  neces¬ 
sary;  to  store  water  in  a  reservoir.  Impounding,  imp. 
Impound'ed,  pp.  Impound'er,  n.  one  who.  Impound'age, 
n.  -dj.  the  act  of  impounding  or  confining  cattle.  Im¬ 
pounding  is  the  remedy  given  to  all  occupiers  of  land 
against  the  cattle  of  strangers  which  stray  on  such  land. 
It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  taking  and  keeping  the  cattle  as 
security  for  the  damage  which  they  have  done.  The  oc¬ 
cupier  is  then  said  to  distrain  the  cattle  damage  feasant. 
This  he  does  by  seizing  and  driving  them  to  the  nearest 
pound— i.e.,  an  inclosed  place  kept  for  the  purpose— or 
he  may  put  them  in  premises  of  his  own.  In  either  case, 
he  is  bound  to  feed  and  water  the  cattle  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner  of  such  stray  cattle,  who  can  recover  them 
only  by  paying  these  expenses  and  the  damage  done,  or 
on  giving  security,  and  bringing  an  action  of  Replevin 
(q.v.)  to  try  the  right.  The  cattle  cannot  be  distrained 
unless  they  are  at  the  time  actually  trespassing  upon  the 
land.  The  details  of  the  law  vary  in  different  localities. 
—  In  Scotland,  a  similar  right  is  called  the  poinding  of 
stray  cattle. 

IMPOVERISH,  v.  im-pov'er-ish  [corrupted  from  OF. 
appovrissant,  impoverishing,  begga ring— from  L.  im,  in- 
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to,  or  AS.  ein  for  en,  to  make;  L.  pauper;  F.  pauvre ; 
OF.  povre,  poor]:  to  reduce  to  poverty;  to  make  poor;  to 
exhaust,  as  resources,  or  the  fertility  of  land.  Impov'- 
erishing,  imp.  Impoverished,  pp.  -isht.  Impov'erisher, 
n.  -er,  one  who.  Impoverishment,  n.  the  act  of  reducing 
to  poverty;  exhaustion. 

IMPRACTICABLE,  a.  im-pralc'ti-lcd-bl  [F.  impracti¬ 
cable:  im,  not,  and  practicable ]:  that  cannot  be  done  or 
performed;  not  to  be  done  by  human  means;  that  cannot 
be  easily  dealt  with;  unmanageable;  that  cannot  be  used. 
Impracticably,  ad.  -M-bli.  Imprac'ticabil'ity,  n. 
-bil'i-ti,  or  Imprac'ticableness,  n.  -Jca-bl-nes,  state  or 
quality  of  being  beyond  the  power  of  man,  or  the  means 
proposed. 

IMPRECATE,  v.  im’pre-Tcat  [L.  imprecatus,  invoked 
—  from  im,  in  or  on;  precor,  I  pray:  It.  imprecare ]:  to 
call  for  evil  upon  one’s  self  or  others;  to  invoke,  as  an 
evil  on  any  one;  to  pray  that  a  curse  or  calamity  may 
fall  upon.  ImErecating,  imp.  ImErecated,  pp.  ImEre- 
ca'tion,  n.  -lea' shun  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  imprecating;  a 
curse;  a  prayer  that  a  calamity  may  fall  on  some  one. 
ImEreca'tory,  a.  -Id’ter-i,  containing  a  prayer  for  evil. 
— Syn.  of  ‘imprecation’:  execration;  malediction;  anath¬ 
ema. 

IMPREGN,  v.  im-pren '  [F.  impregner,  to  impregnate: 
OF.  pregner,  to  take  (see  Impregnate)]:  in  OE.,  to  im¬ 
pregnate;  to  make  prolific.  Impregn'ing,  imp.  Im- 
pregned',  pp.  -prend'. 

IMPREGNABLE,  a.  im-preg'nd-bl  [F.  imprenable,  im¬ 
pregnable— from  L.  im,  not;  OF.  pregner;  L.  prehen'- 
dere,  to  take]:  that  cannot  be  reduced  or  taken  by  force; 
not  to  be  moved  or  shaken.  Impreg'nably,  ad.  -bit.  Im- 
preg'nabil'ity,  n.  -bil'iti,  state  of  being  impregnable.— 
Syn.  of  ‘impregnable’:  unshaken;  unmoved;  unaffected; 
invincible. 

IMPREGNATE,  v.  im-preg'nat  [mid.  L.  impreegndtus , 
impregnated:  It.  impregnare,  to  get  with  young;  impreg- 
natura ,  the  state  of  being  with  young— from  L.  im,  in; 
prcegnans,  with  child:  F.  impregner,  to  impregnate]:  to 
render  or  make  prolific;  to  cause  to  conceive;  to  saturate; 
to  infuse  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  one  thing  into  an¬ 
other.  •  Impregnating,  imp.  Impregnated,  pp.  made 
pregnant  or  prolific.  ImEregn  action,  n.  -nd  shun,  act  of 
impregnating;  that  with  which  anything  is  impregnated. 

IMPRESA,  a.  im-prd'sa  [It.]:  in  her.,  a  device,  a 
motto,  as  on  a  shield,  etc.;  an  impress. 

IMPRESARIO,  n.  im'pres-d'ri-d  [It.]:  one  who  under¬ 
takes  any  public  or  private  business;  the  organizer  of 
an  opera  company. 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE,  a.  im'pre-slcnp'ti-bl  [ L.  im,  not, 
and  prescriptible\:  that  cannot  be  lost  or  impaired  by 
neglect  or  want  of  use.  ImErescrip'tibly,  ad.  -bli. 
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IMPRESS,  v.  im-pres'  [OF.  impresser,  to  impress— 
from  mid.  L.  impressare,  to  impress:  L.  impressus, 
formed  or  made  by  pressing—  from  im,  in  or  on;  pressus, 
pressed  or  squeezed:  It.  impresso,  stamped,  impressed]: 
to  make  a  mark  or  figure  by  pressing;  to  stamp;  to  in¬ 
dent;  to  fix  deep,  as  in  the  mind;  to  seize  or  employ  for 
the  public  service:  n.  im'pres,  a  mark  or  figure  made  by 
pressing;  a  stamp;  the  image  or  figure  of  anything,  as  if 
formed  by  pressure;  effects  produced  on  character, 
events,  etc.;  in  OE.,  the  act  of  forcing  into  any  service; 
compulsion.  Impres'sing,  imp.  Impressed,  pp.  -prest'. 
Impres'sion,  n.  -presh'un  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  impress¬ 
ing;  perceptible  effects;  a  mark;  a  copy;  effects  produced 
by  external  causes  ©n  the  mind;  idea;  indistinct  recol¬ 
lection;  the  total  number  printed  at  one  time,  as  of  a 
book;  a  single  edition;  a  print  from  an  engraved  plate. 
Impressionable,  a.  -a-bl,  liable  or  subject  to  impres¬ 
sions;  susceptible  of  impressions.  Impres'sible,  a.  -si-bl, 
that  readily  receives  impressions.  Impres'sibly,  ad. 
-si-bli.  Impres'sibil'ity,  n.  -blVi-ti,  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pressible.  Impres'sive,  a.  -slv,  adapted  to  excite  sol¬ 
emn  attention  and  feeling.  Impres'sively,  ad.  -Vi. 
Impres'siveness,  n.  -siv-nes,  the  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pressive.  Impress'ment,  n.  -merit,  act  of  seizing  men  for 
the  public  service;  system  of  enforced  service  in  the 
navy,  formerly  much  resorted  to.  Impressure,  n.  im- 
presh'ur,  in  OE.,  a  mark  made  by  pressure;  a  dint.  Im¬ 
press-gang,  a  party  of  men  formerly  employed  forcibly 
to  seize  men  as  seamen  for  ships  of  war — usually  written 
Press-gang.  Proof  impression,  an  early  copy  taken 
from  an  engraved  plate,  a  lithographic  stone,  and  the 
like.— Syn.  of  ‘impress,  v.’:  to  imprint;  press;  stamp; 
mark;  indent;  inculcate;— of  ‘impression’:  indentation; 
print;  result;  influence;  operation;  edition. 

IMPRESSIONISTS,  in  Art:  class  of  painters  who 
strive  to  reproduce  on  canvas  the  impression  that  nature 
makes  on  them.  Impressionism  differs  from  realism  in 
that  it  attempts  to  go  deeper;  and  besides  showing  a 
glimpse  of  nature  as  it  really  appears  to  the  eye  seeks 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  that  the  particular  piece 
of  landscape  or  marine  view  exerts  on  the  mind.  The 
new  school  originated  in  London.  It  has  drawn  the  se¬ 
verest  criticisms  of  veteran  painters;  but  has  gained  a 
degree  of  popularity,  and  seems  likely  to  exert  at  least 
some  modifying  force  in  art. 

IMPRESS'MENT:  formerly  the  mode  of  manning  the 
British  navy.  The  practice  had  the  force  of  law;  for 
many  acts  of  parliament,  from  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary  to  that  of  George  III.,  had  been  passed  to  regulate 
the  system  of  impressment.  Impressment  consisted  in 
seizing  by  force,  for  service  in  the  royal  navy,  seamen, 
river-watermen,  and  at  times  landsmen,  when  state  emer¬ 
gencies  rendered  such  procedure  necessary.  An  armed 
party  commanded  by  officers,  usually  proceeded  to  such 
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houses  in  the  seaport  towns  as  were  supposed  to  be  the 
resort  of  the  seafaring  population,  laid  violent  hands  on 
all  eligible  men,  and  conveyed  them  forcibly  to  the  ships 
of  war  in  the  harbor.  As  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
sailors  to  yield  without  a  struggle,  many  terrible  fights 
took  place  between  the  press-gangs  and  their  intended 
victims— combats  in  which  lives  were  often  lost.  Nothing 
can  justly  be  said  in  favor  of  impressment;  it  had  not 
even  the  merit  of  an  impartial  selection  from  the  whole 
available  population. 

In  recent  times,  when  volunteers  fail,  a  system  of 
Bounties  (q.v.)  has  been  resorted  to;  and  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  recourse  will  be  again  had  to  impressment, 
though  in  Britain  the  laws  sanctioning  it  only  slumber, 
without  being  repealed.  It  is  not  known  under  the  U.  S. 
laws.  See  Enlist  (Enlistment). 

Under  the  British  laws,  all  eligible  men  of  seafaring 
habits  are  liable  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55;  though 
some  exemptions  are  made.  A  press-gang  could  board  a 
merchant-vessel  or  a  privateer  of  its  own  nation  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  carry  off  as  many  of  the  best  men 
as  could  be  removed  without  actually  endangering  the 
vessel.  The  exercise  of  this  power  made  a  privateer  dread 
a  friendly  man-of-war  more  than  an  enemy,  and  often  led 
to  as  exciting  a  chase  as  when  enemies  were  in  pursuit; 
for  the  privateer’s  men  were  the  best  sailors,  for  their 
purpose,  that  the  naval  officers  could  lay  hold  on. 

IMPREST,  n.  im'prest  [It.  in  presto ,  in  readiness,  in 
hand]:  in  OE.,  money  given  out  for  a  certain  purpose  to 
be  afterward  accounted  for;  earnest-money;  money  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  prest,  in  ready  money. 

IMPRIMATUR,  n.  im'pri-md'ter  [L.  let  it  be  printed 
— from  imprimo,  I  mark  or  stamp]:  the  license  to  print 
a  book,  which  is  printed  on  the  title-page;  authority. 

IMPRIMIS,  ad.  im-prVmis  [L.  imprimis— from  im,  in; 
primus,  first]:  in  the  first  place. 

IMPRINT,  n.  im* print  [im,  in  or  on,  and  print]:  the 
place  where,  the  person  by  whom,  and  the  time  when  a 
book  is  published,  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  title — 
sometimes  at  the  end,  as  in  newspapers:  v.  im-prinf,  to 
mark  by  pressure;  to  stamp;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  mem¬ 
ory.  Imprint'ing,  imp.  Imprint'ed,  pp.— Syn.  of  ‘im¬ 
print,  v.’:  to  impress;  indent;  mark;  print;  fix. 

IMPRISON,  v.  im-pris’n  [im,  in  or  on,  and  prison:  P. 
cmprisonner,  to  confine]:  to  put  into  or  to  confine  in  a 
prison;  to  shut  up  or  confine;  to  restrain.  Impris'oning, 
imp.  Imprisoned,  pp.  -priz'nd.  Imprisonment,  n.  -n-ment, 
the  act  of  putting  into  prison;  confinement  in  a  place; 
restraint  of  liberty. — Syn.  of  ‘imprison’:  to  immure;  con¬ 
fine;  incarcerate; — of  ‘imprisonment’:  incarceration;  con¬ 
finement;  durance;  custody;  captivity;  bondage. 

IMPRIS'ONMENT:  actual  confinement,  forcible  re¬ 
straint,  or  detention  of  a  person  against  his  will,  as  a 
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criminal  punishment  or  civil  remedy.  The  power  to  im¬ 
prison  is  either  (1)  inherent  in  courts  or  magistrates,  or 
(2)  conferred  upon  them  by  statutes.  In  civil  procedure 
imprisonment  is  inflicted  usually  for  debt  or  actions 
growing  out  of  money  or  other  property  transactions 
where  an  intent  to  deceive  or  defraud  is  alleged.  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt  is  now  generally  abolished;  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  a  person  refusing  to 
obey  an  order  from  competent  authority  to  pay  a  debt 
may  be  imprisoned— not  because  of  the  debt— but  for 
contempt  of  the  court  or  other  authority;  and  an  al¬ 
leged  debtor  may  be  imprisoned  before  judgment  has 
been  obtained  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  is  about  to 
leave  the  kingdom  (Gt.  Brit.)  or  the  state  (U.  S.).  In 
N.  Y.  the  law  establishing  the  national  guard  provides 
that  any  member  of  the  state  militia  may  be  imprisoned 
in  default  of  the  payment  of  his  annual  dues  till  they  are 
paid.  (See  Kent’s  Commentaries ,  II.  398-9  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  of  the  statutes  of  the  various  states  in 
the  union  on  imprisonment  on  mesne  or  final  process  in 
cases  of  proceedings  of  creditors  against  a  debtor.)  In 
criminal  proceedings  imprisonment  is  resorted  to  for  the 
detention  of  persons  against  whom  serious  offenses  have 
been  alleged  till  an  examination  can  be  had;  to  secure 
the  appearance  of  principals,  and  such  witnesses  as  may 
be  deemed  likely  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authority  having  the  case  before  it,  at  the  time  of  trial; 
and  for  the  punishment  of  those  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses.  The  length  of  imprisonment  is  determined  by 
local  state  statutes  according  to  the  grade  of  the  offense, 
and  differs  widely  in  various  states  even  for  identical 
grades.  National  convicts,  comprising  representatives  of 
the  army,  navy,  or  other  branch  of  the  public  service, 
may  be  imprisoned  in  any  of  the  milit.  prisons,  or  in 
state  penitentiaries,  the  govt,  paying  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  latter  case.  Ample  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  federal  and  state  govts, 
to  any  one  who  believes  he  has  been  imprisoned  wrong¬ 
fully  to  secure  vindication  of  his  conduct  and  pecuniary 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  his  time  and  the  damage  to 
his  feelings  or  his  reputation.  In  such  cases  the  release 
of  the  prisoner  is  effected  by  means  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  (q.v.),  which  insures  his  personal  liberty  till  the 
justice  of  his  sentence  is  more  fully  determined.  The 
same  writ  will  secure  the  release  of  a  person  lawfully 
imprisoned  who  may  question  the  severity  of  his  sentence. 
Pending  final  hearing  persons  released  on  habeas  corpus 
are  compelled  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  at  the 
time  and  place  of  determination.  There  is  no  general 
law  in  the  United  States  bearing  on  imprisonment,  either 
in  civil  or  criminal  procedure.  See  Arrest;  Bank¬ 
ruptcy;  Contempt  of  Court;  Debt,  Imprisonment  for; 
Debtor  and  Creditor,  Laws  of;  Insolvency;  Witness. 

IMPROBABLE,  a.  im-prob'a-bl  [F.  improbable— from 
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L.  improb  dbilis,  not  deserving  of  approbation— from  im, 
not;  probo,  I  prove]:  not  likely  to  be  true;  unlikely;  not 
to  be  expected.  Improb'ably,  ad.  -bli.  Improb' abil'ity, 
n.  -bil'i-ti,  unlikelihood. 

IMPROBA'TION,  in  Scotch  Law:  disproving  or  set¬ 
ting  aside  a  deed  on  the  ground  of  falsehood  or  forgery. 

IMPROBITY,  n.  im-prob'i-ti  [P.  improbite — from  im- 
probit&tem:  im,  not,  and  Eng.  probity] :  want  of  integrity 
or  honesty;  baseness. 

IMPROFICIENCY,  n.  im' pro- fish' en-si  [im,  not,  and 
proficiency ]:  want  of  proficiency. 

IMPROMPTU,  n.  im-promp'tu  [F.  impromptu ,  extem¬ 
pore— from  L.  in  promptu,  in  readiness]:  a  short  com¬ 
position  produced  on  the  spur  of  the  moment— usually 
something  witty  (see  Fantasia):  Adj.  and  Ad.  extem¬ 
pore;  otf  hand. 

IMPROPER,  a.  im-prop'er  [im,  not,  and  proper:  F. 
impropre— from  L.  improprius,  not  befitting— from  L. 
im,  not;  prdprius,  one’s  own,  proper]:  not  suitable;  not 
adapted  to  a  particular  end;  not  becoming;  not  decent. 
Improperly,  ad.  - li .  Impropriety,  n.  im'pro-pri'i-ti  [F. 
impropriety ]:  unsuitableness  to  character  or  circum¬ 
stances;  an  improper  action  or  speech;  an  inaccuracy  in 
language.  Improper  fraction,  a  fraction  whose  numer¬ 
ator  is  either  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  denominator. 

IMPROPRIATE,  a.  im-prd'pri-at  [L.  im,  into;  pro- 
priatus,  to  appropriate— from  prdprius,  peculiar,  pri¬ 
vate]:  devolved  into  the  hands  of  a  layman:  v.  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  private  use;  particularly  to  place  ecclesias¬ 
tical  property  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Impro'priating, 
imp.  Impro'priated,  pp.  Impro'pria'tor,  n.  -ter,  a  lay¬ 
man  who  possesses  or  enjoys  church  lands.  Impro'pria'-. 
tion,  n.  -d'shun,  the  act  of  impropriating;  the  profits  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  the  hands  of  a  layman— so 
named  from  being  improperly  held;  the  ecclesiastical 
property  appropriated;  exclusive  possession.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  impropriation  differs  from  the  somewhat  similar 
but  more  ancient  usage  of  appropriation,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  supposes  the  revenues  of  the  appropriated  benefice 
to  be  transferred  to  ecclesiastical  or  qua  si-ecclesiastical 
persons  or  bodies,  e.g.  to  a  certain  dignitary  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  a  college,  a  hospital;  while  impropriation  implies 
that  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice  are  held  by  a  lay¬ 
man.  The  practice  of  impropriation,  and  still  more  that 
of  appropriation,  as  in  the  case  of  monasteries,  etc.,  and 
other  religious  houses,  prevailed  extensively  in  England 
before  the  Reformation;  and  on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  all  such  rights  were,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VILL,  vested  in  the  crown,  and  were  by  the  crown  freely 
transferred  to  laymen,  to  whose  heirs  have  thus  de¬ 
scended  not  only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  also  in  many 
cases  the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The  spiritual  du¬ 
ties  of  such  rectories  are  discharged  by  a  clergyman,  who 
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is  called  a  vicar,  and  who  receives  a  certain  portion  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  living,  usually  consisting  of  a 
part  of  the  glebe-land  of  the  parsonage,  together  with 
what  are  called  the  ‘small  tithes’  of  the  parish. 

IMPROVE,  v.  im-prov'  [L.  im,  in;  OF.  prover ;  L. 
probare,  to  try,  to  esteem  as  good]:  to  make  better;  to 
advance  in  value,  etc.;  to  grow  better  or  wiser;  to  raise 
from  good  to  better;  to  turn  to  good  account.  Improv'- 
ing,  imp.;  Adj.  growing  better;  using  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  Improved',  pp.  -provd'.  Improv'er,  n.  one  who. 
Improvable,  a.  -d-bl,  capable  of  being  made  better.  Im- 
prov' ably,  ad.  -bli.  Improv'ableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  Im- 
prov'  abil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  capableness  of  being  made  bet¬ 
ter.  Improv'ingly,  ad.  -li.  Improve'ment,  n.  -merit,  ad¬ 
vancement  nearer  to  perfection;  progress;  a  making  or 
growing  better;  practical  application,  as  of  a  sermon.— 
Syn.  of  ‘improve’:  to  increase;  advance;  better;  melio¬ 
rate;  ameliorate;  heighten;  mend;  correct;  rectify;  per¬ 
fect;  augment;  — of  ‘improvement’:  melioration;  advance¬ 
ment;  increase;  instruction;  edification. 

IMPROVIDENT,  a.  im-prov'i-dent  [L.  im,  not;  provi- 
dens,  or  providentem,  foreseeing  (see  Provident)]: 
wanting  care  to  make  provision  for  the  future;  neglect¬ 
ing  measures  for  future  safety  or  advantage;  thought¬ 
less.  Improv'idently,  ad.  -li.  Improvidence,  n.  - dens , 
want  of  foresight;  want  of  due  regard  to  consequences. 
Im'provi'ded,  a.  in  OE .,  unexpected;  unforeseen. — Syn. 
of  ‘improvident’:  negligent;  careless;  heedless;  inconsid¬ 
erate. 

IMPROV'ING  LEASE:  name,  in  Scotland,  for  a  ‘re¬ 
pairing  lease,’  by  which  the  tenant  undertakes  to  keep 
the  premises  in  repair. 

IMPROVISE,  v.  im'pro-viz'  [F.  improvise,  done  extem¬ 
pore;  improviser,  to  speak  or  compose  without  prepara¬ 
tion — from  It.  improvvisare,  to  make  verses  extempore: 
L.  improvisus,  unexpected]:  to  compose  and  recite  with¬ 
out  premeditation;  to  do  offhand  or  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way.  Improvising,  imp.  Im'provised',  pp.  -vizd' ,  extem¬ 
porized;  done  in  a  rough  and  ready  way.  Improvisate, 
a.  im-prdv'i-sdt,  unpremeditated.  Improvisation,  n.  im- 
pro' vi-sa’ shun,  the  art  of  improvising  or  speaking  extem¬ 
pore.  Improvisatore,  n.  im'prd-vez-d-td'ra  [It.]:  in 
Italy,  one  who  makes  and  writes  short  poems  on  a  given 
theme,  without  premeditation,  and  who  sometimes  sings 
and  accompanies  the  voice  with  a  musical  instrument.— 
The-  talent  of  improvisation  is  found  in  races  in  which 
the  imagination  is  more  than  usually  lively,  as  in  the 
Arabs,  and  in  many  tribes  of  negroes.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  Greece  was  the  land  of  improvisation.  In  modern 
Europe  it  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Italy, 
where  Petrarch,  12th  c.,  introduced  the  practice  of  sing¬ 
ing  improvised  verses  to  the  lute;  and  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  the  performances  of  improvisatori  constitute  one 
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of  the  favorite  entertainments  of  the  Italians.  Women 
( improvisatrices )  have  frequently  exhibited  this  talent  in 
high  degree.  Improvisation  is  not  limited  to  brief  poems 
of  a  few  verses  and  of  very  simple  structure,  but  is 
often  carried  on  with  great  art,  and  in  the  form  and  to 
the  length  of  a  tragedy  or  almost  of  an  epic  poem.  But 
when  the  productions  of  the  most  admired  improvisatori 
have  been  printed,  they  have  never  been  found  to  rise 
above  mediocrity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  celebrated  improvisatori  of  Italy  have 
been  born  in  Tuscany  or  the  Venetian  territories.  Siena 
and  Verona  have  been  especially  productive  of  them. 
Some  of  the  principal  are,  Serafino  d’Aquila  (died  1500), 
Metastasio  (q.v.),  who  soon  abandoned  the  art,  Zucco 
(died  1764),  Serio  and  Rossi  (beheaded  at  Naples  1799), 
Gianni  (pensioned  by  Bonaparte),  and  Tommaso  Sgricci 
(died  1836).  The  best  known  improvisatrices  are  Mag¬ 
dalena  Moralli  Fernandez  (died  1800),  Teresa  Bandet- 
tini  (born  1756),  Rosa  Taddei  (born  1801),  Signora  Maz- 
zei  (probably  the  first  in  point  of  talent),  and  more 
lately  Giovannina  Milli.  Im'provisato'ri,  n.  plu.  -to're. 
Im'provis'atrice,  n.  fern.  -vez’a-tris  or  -tre’cha  [It.]:  a 
woman  who  makes  and  recites  extempore  verses.  Im'- 
provis'atri'ci,  plu.  -vez-d-tre'che. 

IMPRUDENT,  a.  im-pro’  dent  [F.  imprudent— from  L. 
i inipruden'tem ,  not  foreseeing,  inconsiderate— from  im, 
not;  prudens,  prudent:  It.  imprudente] :  indiscreet;  not 
attentive  to  the  consequences  of  words  or  actions;  rash. 
Impru'dence,  n.  -dens  [F.— L.]:  indiscretion;  want  of 
due  regard  to  consequences.  Impru'dently,  ad.  -li. — 
Syn.  of  ‘imprudent':  heedless;  injudicious;  incautious; 
unadvised. 

IMPUDENT,  a.  im'pu-dent  [F.  impudent— from  L. 
impuden'tem,  without  shame— from  im,  not;  pudens,  mod¬ 
est:  It.  impudente ]:  without  modesty;  bold;  shameless; 
saucy:  insolent.  Im'pudently,  ad.  -li.  Im'pudence,  n. 
-dens  [F.  —  L.]:  want  of  modesty;  effrontery;  imperti- 
nence.— Syn.  of  ‘impudence’:  shamelessness;  audacity; 
boldness;  assurance;  insolence;  sauciness;  rudeness;  pert- 
ness;—  of  ‘impudent’:  audacious;  brazen;  bold-faced;  im¬ 
modest;  pert;  impertinent;  rude;  unblushing;  forward. 

IMPUGN,  v.  im-pun'  [L.  impugnare,  to  fight  against, 
to  assail— from  im,  in  or  on;  pug  no,  I  fight:  F.  im- 
pugner,  to  impugn]:  to  attack  or  assail  by  words;  to  call 
in  question;  to  contradict.  Impugn'ing,  imp.  Impugned', 
pp.  -pund\  Impugn'er,  n.  -er,  one  who.  Impugn'able,  a. 
-d-bl,  that  may  be  impugned  or  opposed. 

IMPULSE,  in  Psychology:  the  consciousness  of  ten¬ 
dency  to  movement,  especially  under  conditions  in  which 
this  tendency  is  either  devoid  of  deliberation  or  in  an¬ 
tagonism  to  such  deliberation.  In  modern  psychology  the 
term  is  much  used  in  connection  with  the  expression  of 
instinctive  traits  in  both  human  beings  and  animals. 
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Thus  the  disposition  to  strike  when  angry  is  often  keenly 
felt  and  is  instinctively  impulsive.  Any  act  which  has 
become  habitual,  e.g.  biting  one’s  nails,  may  be  called 
forth  in  an  unreflective  way  and  our  awareness  of  the 
disposition  to  perform  the  act  illustrates  another  form  of 
impulse.  Strictly  speaking  every  idea  is  probably  nat¬ 
urally  impulsive  in  the  sense  that  were  not  inhibiting 
ideas  in  our  minds,  movement  would  instantly  follow  upon 
the  presence  of  the  idea  in  consciousness.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  realized  in  mental  disease  when  the 
inhibiting  ideas  do  not  operate  and  incoherent  action  re¬ 
sults.  (See  Fixed  Idea.)  An  illustration  of  this  ab¬ 
normal  impulsiveness  of  ideas  which  appears  in  people 
not  otherwise  mentally  peculiar  is  the  desire  to  jump 
from  high  places.  The  modern  view  of  will  renders  it 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  ordering  of  our  impulses 
with  reference  to  one  another.  They  thus  become  sys¬ 
tematized  and  rationalized.  See  Volition. 

IMPULSIVE  MANIA:  instances  occur  in  which,  with¬ 
out  any  preliminary  stage  of  disease  or  disturbance,  an 
individual,  apparently  of  sound  mind,  is  suddenly  seized 
with  an  incontrollable  impulse  to  commit  some  act  of 
violence,  perpetrates  acts  of  atrocity  or  absurdity,  alto¬ 
gether  inconsistent  with  his  previous  disposition  and  de¬ 
portment;  and  then,  nearly  as  quickly,  subsides  into  his 
ordinary  state  and  habits,  retaining  no,  or  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  recollection  of  the  events  which  occurred  during 
the  paroxysm.  Such  outbreaks  occur  sometimes  in  the 
epileptic.  During  the  continuance  of  such  an  affection, 
three  mental  conditions  are  distinctly  traced:  (1)  The 
sudden  rising  and  irresistible  dominion  of  an  impulse. 
(2)  The  abolition  or  impairment  of  the  apprehension  of 
the  real  and  ordinary  relations  of  the  individual.  (3)  The 
suspension  of  the  powers  by  which  such  propulsions  are 
prevented  from  rising,  or  ruled  and  regulated  when  they 
do  arise.  Alienation  of  this  kind  has  been  recognized 
chiefly  when  the  instincts  are  involved;  and  the  most 
striking  illustrations  are  derived  from  cases  of  homicidal 
or  sanguinary  tendency,  simply  because  the  results  may 
convulse  society,  or  come  under  the  notice  of  courts  of 
law.  But  many  examples  exist  of  brief  periods  of  aber¬ 
ration  which  could  not  be  instigated  by  passion,  and  in¬ 
volved  nothing  criminal.  It  is  within  the  experience  of 
nearly  every  one  to  have  certain  impulses  to  commit  acts 
of  folly  or  do  some  senseless  thing.  Such  impulses  are, 
however,  easily  resisted  as  a  rule.  A  lady  is  mentioned 
who  never  entered  church  but  she  was  impelled  to  shriek, 
or  saw  plate-glass  but  she  was  impelled  to  break  it;  and 
many  persons  cannot  look  from  the  top  of  a  high  building 
or  from  a  high  cliff  without  feeling  an  impulse  to  cast 
themselves  down  to  the  ground  or  into  the  abyss.  All 
such  are  examples  of  abnormal  impulses  or,  as  they  are 
called  when  strong  and  irresistible,  imperative  concep¬ 
tions.  It  is  when  they  are  uncontrollable  and  the  will 
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is  too  weak  to  resist  them  that  the  state  merges  into 
insanity. 

IMPUNITY,  n.  im-piVni-ti  [F.  impunite — from  L.  im- 
punitdtem,  freedom  or  safety  from  punishment — from 
im,  not;  pcena,  punishment:  It.  impunitd ]:  exemption  or 
freedom  from  punishment,  penalty,  or  injury. 

IMPURE,  a.  im-pur '  [F.  impur—  from  L.  impiirus,  im¬ 
pure,  unclean— from  im,  not;  purus,  pure:  It.  impuro ]: 
not  pure;  foul;  unclean;  unchaste;  unholy.  Impure'ly, 
ad.  -li.  Imptjre'ness,  n.,  also  Impu'rity,  n.  - pu'nti  [F. 
impurete }:  foulness;  any  foul  matter;  want  of  purity; 
want  of  holiness.— Syn.  of  ‘impure’:  tinctured;  feculent; 
defiled;  unhallowed;  lewd;  obscene;  polluted. 

IMPURPLE,  v.  im-per'pl  [im,  into,  and  purple ]:  to 
color  or  tinge  with  purple.  Impur'pling,  imp.  Impur'- 
pled,  pp.  -pld. 

IMPUTA'TION:  technical  expression  in  some  systems* 
of  theology;  denoting  the  transference  of  guilt  or  ot 
merit  of  punishment,  or  of  reward.  The  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  sin  is  the  doctrine  which  inculcates  that 
all  mankind  are,  as  by  a  formal  governmental  act  of 
God,  made  sharers  in  the  fact  and  consequences  of 
Adam’s  sin;  and  the  correlative  doctrine  of  the  imputa* 
tion  of  Christ’s  righteousness  is  that  which  inculcates 
that  the  merit  or  righteousness  of  Christ  is,  as  by  a 
formal  governmental  act  of  God,  transferred  to  those  who 
believe  in  Him,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  made 
sharers  in  His  merit  or  righteousness.  An  idea  of  some 
transference,  or  of  some  intercommunication  of  good  and 
evil,  answers  to  undoubted  realities  of  human  life,  both 
bodily  and  spiritual;  but  it  has  become  degraded  and 
materialized,  in  some  of  its  common  representations  in 
theology.  The  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin, 
e.g.,  expresses  to  some  minds  not  only  the  idea  of  the 
participation  of  the  human  race  in  the  consequences  of 
Adam’s  transgression,  so  that,  because  he  sinned  and  fell 
from  innocence,  they,  the  inheritors  of  his  corrupt  na¬ 
ture,  are  involved  in  the  miseries  of  a  fallen  state,  and 
also  proceed  to  sin;  but,  moreover,  the  idea,  that  the  sin 
of  Adam  in  its  direct  guilt  and  wickedness  is  transferred 
to  his  posterity.  Thus  there  is  a  formal  imputation  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  his  descendants:  God  is  supposed 
to  hold  all  mankind  guilty  on  the  ground  that  Adam  dis¬ 
obeyed  God.  To  give  a  logical  justification  to  this  view 
it  is  assumed  that  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
Adam  (see  Covenant),  by  which  the  latter  was  regarded 
as  a  representative  of  the  whole  human  race;  so  that, 
when  he  fell,  all  mankind  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with 
him.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merit  or  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  supposed  to  be  imputed  to  believers  by  a  direct 
and  formal  transference  of  the  one  to  the  account  of  the 
other.  Tn  both  cases,  it  is  the  idea  of  formal  and  direct 
exchange  by  sovereign  power  that  is  prominent;  and  ac- 
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cording  to  some  theologians,  this  idea  alone  answers  to 
■imputation  of  sin  or  of  righteousness.  To  impute  sin,  is 
to  deal  with  a  man  as  a  sinner,  not  on  account  of  his 
own  act,  or  at  least  not  primarily  on  this  account,  but 
primarily  on  account  of  the  act  of  another;  and  to  im¬ 
pute  righteousness,  is  to  deal  with  man  as  righteous,  not 
primarily  because  he  is  righteous,  nor  primarily  because 
he  has  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
so  making  that  in  a  moral  sense  his  own;  but  on  account 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  formally  and  directly 
reckoned  as  his. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  tyranny  which  technical 
phrases  are  apt  to  exercise  in  theology.  When  men  coin 
an  imperfect  phrase  to  express  a  spiritual  reality,  the 
reality  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  phrase,  and  men 
play  with  the  latter  as  a  logical  counter,  having  a  force 
and  meaning  of  its  own.  Imputation  of  sin  and  imputa¬ 
tion  of  righteousness  have  in  this  way  come  to  represent 
legal  or  pseudo-legal  processes  in  theology,  through  a 
working  out  of  the  mere  legal  analogies  suggested  by  the 
word.  But  the  spiritual  reality  whieh  lies  behind  the 
phrases  in  both  cases  is  simple  enough  as  it  stands  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Imputation  of  sin  is  and  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of  a  certain  natural 
unity  of  Adam  and  his  race.  Adapi  ‘being  the  root  of 
all  mankind,’  the  stock  which  has  grown  from  this  root 
must  share  in  its  degeneracy.  The  laws  of  spiritual  life 
and  of  historical  continuity,  imply  this;  it  requires  no 
formal  or  legal  process,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  mankind  as  derived  from  a  sinful  source.  Men 
sin,  and  thus  become  sinners,  because  Adam  sinned.  The 
fountain  having  become  polluted,  the  stream  is  polluted. 
Men  are  involved  in  the  conditions  which  naturally  per¬ 
tain  to  his  guilt  by  the  conditions  of  human  historical 
existence;  but,  nevertheless  Adam’s  sin  is  not  their  sin, 
and  cannot  in  the  strict  sense  be  imputed  to  them,  for  sin 
is  essentially  voluntary  in  every  case — an  act  of  self-will; 
so  that  every  man’s  sin  is  his  own  and  not  an  other’s. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  highest  meaning  of  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  lies,  not  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  or  governmental  transfer,  but  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  believer  with  Christ;  so  that  he  is  in  heart 
one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  one  with  him,  and  in  a  vital 
sense  he  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  The 
notion  of  formal  legal  transference  is  an  after-thought— 
a  mechanical  invention  of  polemical  logic;  and  the  fact 
itself  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the  phrase  that  covers  it. 
The  race  one  with  Adam— the  race  endowed  with  the 
privilege  of  being  one  with  Christ,  through  a  new  spirit¬ 
ual  birth  from  on  high — all  Christ’s  believing  disciples 
actually  one  with  Christ — these  are  the  great  vital  facts 
which  the  term  imputation  lowers  and  enfeebles  with  a 
technical  human  wisdom.— The  logic  of  theology  has 
evolved  other  applications  of  the  phrases;  frut  these  ap- 


IMPUTE -IN. 

plications  are  rather  the  refinements  of  theological 
pedantry  than  the  expression  of  true  spiritual  relations. 
The  term  imputation  is  now  of  much  less  frequent  use 
than  formerly. 

IMPUTE,  im-put '  [P.  imputer — from  L.  imputare,  to 
bring  or  enter  into  the  account — from  im,  into;  puto,  I 
reckon:  It.  imputare ]:  to  charge;  to  attribute;  to  reckon 
as  belonging  to  one  that  which  belongs  to  another.  Im¬ 
puting,  imp.  Impu'ted,  pp.  Impu'table,  a.  -ta-bl  [F.— 
L.]:  ascribable;  that  may  be  imputed  to.  Impu'tably, 
ad.  -bli.  Impu'tableness,  n.  -bl-nes.  Impu'tative,  a. 
-ta-tiv,  that  may  be  imputed.  Impu'tatively,  ad.  -li,  by 
imputation.  Imputation,  n.  im'pii-td'shun  [F.— L.]: 
charge  of  evil;  censure;  reproach;  in  theol.,  charging  to 
the  account  of  one  what  properly  belongs  to  another;  in 
OE.,  slight  notice;  hint.— Syn.  of  ‘impute’:  to  ascribe; 
reckon;  regard;  consider. 

IN,  prep,  in  [AS.,  Ger.,  Dut.,  and  Dan.  in ,  in:  Icel. 
inni,  within,  also  a  house]:  placed  before  an  object,  in  is 
used  to  indicate  a  variety  of  relations;  denoting  presence 
or  situation;  within;  inside  of;  not  outside  of;  by  or 
through;  on  account  of;  out  of,  as  nine  in  ten:  Ad.  with¬ 
in  some  place;  not  out;  denoting  entrance;  closely;  often 
used  for  into  or  inside,  as  he  will  come  in,  that  is,  into 
or  inside  the  house;  used  without  the  object  being  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  our  party  is  in,  and  our  opponents  are  out, 
that  is,  in  office,  and  out  of  office.  Inasmuch,  since;  see¬ 
ing  that.  In  blank,  signed  with  the  name  only,  and 
without  other  significant  writing.  In  that,  because;  for 
the  reason  that.  Ins  and  outs,  nooks  and  corners.  In 
the  name  op,  in  behalf  of;  on  the  part  of;  a  common 
phrase  in  invoking,  swearing,  and  praying.  Play  in  and 
out,  to  conduct  one’s  self  in  any  matter  in  a  fast  and 
loose  way.  Note.— In  the  preposition  is  used  also  as  an 
Eng.  prefix  in  composition,  as,  inborn,  inbred,  inlet,  in¬ 
step,  inwrap .  etc.  We  have,  however,  the  Latin  cognate 
form  in  inaugurate,  incarcerate,  incarnate. 

IN,  prefix,  in  [L.  in,  in,  within— akin  to  Skr.  an;  Gr. 
en;  AS.  in,  in,  into].  In,  as  a  prefix,  with  its  forms  II, 
Im,  Ir,  signifies  in,  into,  on,  in  verbs  and  nouns,  as 
include,  to  shut  in,  incur,  to  run  into;  followed  by  l,  in 
becomes  il,  as  in  illuminate,  to  throw  light  on;  followed 
by  b,  p,  or  m,  in  becomes  im,  as  in  immure,  to  put  within 
walls,  imbibe,  to  drink  in,  import,  to  carry  in;  followed 
by  r,  in  becomes  ir,  as  in  irrigate,  to  let  water  flow  on. 

IN,  prefix,  in  [L.  in,  not— akin  to  Skr.  and  Gr.  an; 
Goth,  and  Ger.  un,  not].  In,  as  a  prefix,  with  its  forms 
Ig,  II,  Im,  Ir,  signifies  not  in  adjectives,  as  incorrect,  not 
correct;  followed  by  gn,  n  is  suppressed,  and  in  becomes 
i,  as  in  ignoble,  not  noble,  ignorant,  not  knowing;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  l,  in  becomes  il,  as  in  iZlicit,  not  permitted;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  p  or  m,  in  becomes  im,  as  in  immature,  not 
ripe,  imprudent,  not  prudent;  followed  by  r,  in  becomes 
ir,  as  in  irregular,  not  according  to  rule. 


INABILITY- INAJA  PALM. 

INABILITY,  n.  in' a-bil'i-ti  [L.  in,  not,  and  ability ]: 
want  of  power  or  strength;  want  of  adequate  means;  in¬ 
capacity.—  Syn.:  incompetence;  disability;  impotence; 
weakness. 

INACCESSIBLE,  a.  in' dlc-ses' si-bl  [F.  inaccessible:  L. 
in,  not,  and  Eng.  accessible ]:  not  to  be  reached;  not  to 
be  obtained  or  approached.  In'acces'sibly,  ad.  -bli.  In'- 
acces'sibjl'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  or  In'acces'sibleness,  n. 
-bl-nes,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  accessible. 

INACCURATE,  a.  in-dk'ku-rat  [L.  in,  not,  and  accu¬ 
rate]:  not  exact  or  correct;  not  according  to  truth.  In- 
ac'curately,  ad.  -li.  Inac'curacy,  n.  -ra-si,  defect;  want 
of  exactness. — Syn.  of  ‘inaccuracy’;  error;  defect;  fault; 
mistake;  blunder. 

INACTION,  n.  in-ak'shun  [F.  inaction:  L.  in,  not,  and 
Eng.  action ]:  want  of  action;  cessation  of  action;  for¬ 
bearance  from  labor;  idleness;  rest.  Inac'tive,  a.  -tiv, 
not  active;  dull;  slothful;  idle.  Inac'tively,  ad.  -li.  In'- 
activ'ity,  n.  - i-ti  [F.  inactivity]:  habitual  idleness;  want 
of  action  or  exertion.— Syn.  of  ‘inactive’:  inert;  slug¬ 
gish;  lazy;  indolent. 

INADEQUATE,  a.  in-dd'e-kwat  [L.  in,  not,  and  ade¬ 
quate]:  not  equal  to  the  real  purpose,  state,  or  condition 
of  a  thing;  incomplete;  defective.  Inadequately,  ad. 
-li.  Inad'equateness,  n.,  or  Inadequacy,  n.  -kwa-si, 
quality  of  being  unequal  to  the  purpose;  incompleteness; 
defectiveness.— Syn.  of  ‘inadequate’:  insufficient;  un¬ 
equal;  incommensurate;  disproportionate;  incapable;  in¬ 
complete. 

INADMISSIBLE,  a.  in' ad-mis' si-bl  [F.  inadmissible: 
L.  in,  not,  and  Eng.  admissible]:  not  proper  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  or  received;  that  cannot  be  received.  In'admis'si- 
bil  ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  the  quality  of  being  inadmissible. 

a*  ^ n'dd-ver'tent  [mid.  L.  inadver- 
ten  tid,  inadvertence — from  L.  in,  not;  advert' ens,  direct¬ 
ing  or  turning  toward:  F.  inadvertance ;  Sp.  inadverten¬ 
ce,  carelessness,  heedlessness]:  heedless;  not  turning  the 
mind  to;  inconsiderate;  careless.  In'adver'tently,  ad. 
-li.  In'adver'tence,  n.  -tens,  or  In'adver'tency,  n. 
-ten-si,  oversight;  mistake;  any  mistake  or  fault  from 
want  of  forethought;  heedlessness— Syn.  of  ‘inadvert¬ 
ency’:  thoughtlessness;  inattention;  carelessness;  neg¬ 
ligence. 

INAGUA,  e-n&'gwa,  Great  and  Little:  two  most 
southerly  islands  of  the  Bahama  group.  The  Great 
Inagua  (50  m.  long,  25  m.  wide),  is  remarkable  for  hav¬ 
ing  its  longer  dimension  almost  at  right  angles  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  cluster.  The  Little  Inagua  lies  about 
12  m.  n.,  and  measures  8  m.  by  6.  Pop.  of  both  islands, 
about  1,000,  of  whom  only  a  few  are  white. 

INAJA  PALM,  in-d'ja  (Maximiliana  regia):  S.  Amer¬ 
ican  palm,  common  in  the  countries  near  the  Amazon; 
having  a  lofty,  massive  stem;  very  long,  drooping,  pin- 


INALIENABLE— INAPPREHENSIBLE. 

nate  Reaves,  with  leaflets  in  groups  of  three,  four,  or  five 
at  intervals  along  the  midrib,  from  which  they  stand  out 
in  different  directions;  numerous  spadices;  large  woody 
spathes;  and  densely  clustered  elongate  fruit,  with  a 
hard  stony  seed,  a  layer  of  soft  pulp,  and  a  tough  skin. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  more  than  50  ft.  long.  The 
great  woody  spathes  are  used  by  hunters  to  cook  meat 

m,  and  with  water  in  them  they  stand  the  fire  well 
enough  for  the  purpose.  They  are  also  used  as  baskets 
and  as  cradles  by  the  Indians.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  and  is  particularly  attractive  to  monkeys 
and  some  kinds  of  birds. 

INALIENABLE,  a.  in-dl' yen-a-bl  [F.  inalienable:  L. 
hiy  not,  and  Eng.  alienable ]:  that  cannot  be  legally  or 
justly  transferred  to  another.  Inalienably,  ad.  -a-bli. 
Inal'ienableness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

INAMORATO,  n.  in-am'o-rd'to  [It.  innamorato,  a 
lover— from  L.  amor,  love]:  a  lover;  one  in  love.  Inam'- 
ora'ta,  n.  fern,  -ra'td,  a  woman  in  love. 

INANE,  a.  in  an '  [L.  inanis,  empty:  It.  inane]: 
empty;  void;  useless;  senseless.  Inane'ly,  ad.  -It.  In¬ 
anity,  n.  in-an'i-ti  [F.  inanite ]:  emptiness;  vanity. 
Inan'ities,  n.  plu.  -%-tiz,  vanities;  sillinesses.  Inanition, 

n.  in'd-nish'un  [F.]:  emptiness;  wrant  of  fulness;  starva¬ 
tion;  a  condition  of  starvation  brought  about  by  bad 
food,  or  food  deficient  in  quantity:  see  Starvation. 

INANIMATE,  a.  in-dn'i-mat  [L.  inanimatus,  lifeless— 
from  in,  not;  animdtus,  living:  It.  inanimato ]:  destitute 
of  life;  dead;  lifeless;  dull;  inactive;  not  sprightly. 
Inan'ima'tion,  n.  -md'shv.n,  lifelessness.— Syn.  of  ‘inan¬ 
imate’:  spiritless;  inert;  soulless. 

INANTHERATE,  a.  in-an'ther-at :  in  bot.,  destitute  of 
an  anther;  used  of  a  sterile  or  abortive  stamen. 

INAPPETENCE,  n.  in-dp' p e-tens,  or  Inap'petency, 
n.  -ten-si  [F.  inappdtence:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  appetence ]: 
want  of  desire  to  imbibe  nourishment;  want  of  inclina¬ 
tion. 

INAPPLICABLE,  a.  in-dp' pli-Tca-bl  [F.  inapplicable : 
L.  in,  not,  and  Eng.  applicable ]:  not  suited  or  suitable  to 
the  purpose;  unadapted.  In  application,  n.  in-dp' pli-lca' - 
shun  [F.—  L.]:  want  of  attention;  unfitness;  negligence; 
neglect  of  study  or  industry.  Inap'plicabil'ity,  n. 
-bil'i-ii,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  inapplicable.— Syn. 
of  ‘inapplicable’:  unsuitable;  unsuited;  inapposite;  in¬ 
appropriate. 

INAPPRECIABLE,  a.  in'ap-pre'shi-d-bl  [F.  inappreci¬ 
able:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  appreciable]:  that  cannot  be  duly 
valued;  not  to  be  estimated  or  ascertained. 

INAPPREHENSIBLE,  a.  in-dp' pre-hen' si-bl  [in,  not, 
and  apprehensible]:  not  intelligible.  Inap'prehen'SIVE, 
a.  -siv,  slow  in  apprehending;  regardless. 


IN  APPROACHABLE— INATTENTIVE. 

INAPPROACHABLE,  a.  in'dp-prdch’a-bl  [in,  not,  and 
approachable ]:  not  to  be  approached;  inaccessible. 

INAPPROPRIATE,  a.  in’ap-pro’pri-at  [in,  not  and 
appropriate ]:  unsuited;  not  proper.  In' appropriately, 
ad.  -li.  In'appro'priateness,  n. 

INAPT,  a.  in-apt ’  [L.  ineptus,  improper,  inconsistent— 
from  in,  not;  aptus,  fit]:  not  apt.  Inapt'ly,  ad.  -U.  In¬ 
aptitude,  n.  -ti-tiid  [F. — L.],  or  Inapt'ness,  n.  unfit¬ 
ness;  unsuitableness. 

INARCH,  v.  in-arch '  [L.  in,  into;  arcuo,  I  bend  like  a 
bow] :  to  graft  by  uniting  a  growing  plant  or  branch  to  a 
neighboring  stock  without  separating  it  from  the  earth  or 
from  the  parent  tree.  Branches  growing  across  one  an¬ 
other  sometimes  become  inarched  of  themselves;  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  observation  of  such  growth  first  led 
to  the  invention  of  grafting.  Inarching  is  practiced  in 
cases  in  which  the  ordinary  modes  of  grafting  are  not 
found  readily  to  succeed,  as  with  camellias.  The  stocks 
to  be  grafted  upon  are  planted,  or  placed  in  pots,  around 
the  plant  from  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  taken.  Four  or 
five  months  are  generally  sufficient  to  complete  the  union; 
but  sometimes  two  years  are  necessary.  When  the  union 
is  complete,  the  scion  is  separated  by  a  sloping  cut  from 
its  parent  plant.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that  the 
parts  to  be  joined  together  be  cut  to  fit  one  another  as 
exactly  as  possible,  and  they  are  then  firmly  tied  together, 
and  so  covered  that  neither  air  nor  water  may  penetrate. 
It  is  desirable  that  they  be  branches  of  nearly  the  same 
thickness.  They  should  be  cut  almost  down  to  the  pith, 
but  the  pith  must  not  be  injured.  Inarching  is  performed 
in  spring,  after  sap  has  begun  to  circulate. 

INARTICULATE,  a.  in’dr-tik’u-lat  [L.  in,  not;  articu- 
latus,  furnished  with  joints— from  articulus,  a  joint,  as 
of  the  body:  F.  inart icule,  inarticulate  (see  Articu¬ 
late)]:  not  uttered  with  a  distinct  spoken  sound;  in 
bot.,  without  joints  or  interruption  to  continuity.  In'- 
artic'ulately,  ad.  -li.  In'artic'ulateness,  n.  or  In'- 
artic'ula'tion,  n.  -la'shun,  indistinctness  of  spoken 
sounds. 

INARTIFICIAL,  a.  in-dr’ ti-fish’al  [in,  not,  and  arti¬ 
ficial ]:  not  done  by  art;  simple;  natural;  artless.  Inar'- 
tifi'cially,  ad.  -li. 

INASMUCH,  ad.  or  conj.  in-az-much’  [in,  as,  and 
much]:  seeing  that;  this  being  the  fact.— Syn.:  since; 
because;  for;  as. 

INATTENTION,  in  Psychology.  See  Attention. 

INATTENTIVE,  a.  in’at-ten'tiv  [F.  inattentif,  inat¬ 
tentive:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  attentive ]:  careless;  negligent; 
not  fixing  the  mind  on.  In'atten'tively,  ad.  -li.  In'- 
attention,  n.  -shun  [F. — L.]:  the  want  of  fixing  the 
mind  steadily  on;  neglect.— Syn.  of  ‘inattention’:  inad¬ 
vertency;  thoughtlessness;  heedlessness; — of  ‘inatten¬ 
tive’;  thoughtless;  heedless;  remiss;  regardless. 


INAUDIBLE-  INCANDESCENT. 

INAUDIBLE,  a.  in-dw'di-bl  [L.  in,  not,  and  audible ]: 
that  cannot  be  heard;  wanting  in  distinctness  of  sound. 
Inau'dibly,  ad.  - bli .  Inau'dibil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  or 
Inau'dibleness,  n.  -bl-nes,  state  or  quality  of  not  being 
heard. 

INAUGURAL,  a.  in-aw'gu-ral  [F.  inaugural — from  in- 
augurer,  to  inaugurate — from  L.  inaugurare,  to  consult 
the  divining  birds,  to  inaugurate;  inaugurdtus,  inau¬ 
gurated— from  in,  into;  L.  augur,  a  soothsayer;  auguro, 

I  presage  or  divine,  as  the  success  of  any  enterprise]: 
pertaining  to  inauguration;  made  or  done  at  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  an  office,  or  at  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise, 
as  an  inaugural  address.  Inaugurate,  v.  -gu-rat,  to  be¬ 
gin  with  suitable  ceremonies,  with  good  omens;  to  invest 
with  an  office  in  a  formal  manner.  Inaugurating,  imp. 
Inaugurated,  pp.  InauGurator,  n.  -ra-ter,  one  who. 
InauGura'tion,  n.  -rd'shun  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  invest¬ 
ing  with  an  office  with  suitable  solemnity;  the  solemn  or 
formal  beginning  of  any  movement  or  course  of  action; 
the  opening  in  a  formal  manner  of  a  public  building. 
InauGuratory,  n.  -ter-i,  pertaining  to  inauguration 

INAUSPICIOUS,  a.  in'aw-spish'us  [in,  not,  and  auspi¬ 
cious ]:  unlucky;  unfavorable;  ill-omened;  unfortunate. 
In'auspiGiously,  ad.  -li.  Tn'auspiGiousness,  n. 

INBOARD,  a.  or  ad.  in'bord  [in,  into  and  board]:  ap¬ 
plied  to  anything  within  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

INBOND,  a.  in'bdnd;  in  arch.,  term  applied  to  a  stone 
or  brick  laid  lengthwise  across  a  wall;  as  distinguished 
from  outbond,  in  which  it  is  laid  with  its  length  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall.  An  inbond  and  outbond  wall  is 
one  in  which  the  stones  or  bricks  are  laid  alternately 
across  and  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  wall. 

INBORN,  a.  in'born  [in,  into,  within,  and  born]:  im¬ 
planted  by  nature;  innate.— Syn.:  inbred;  inherent;  nat¬ 
ural. 

INCA,  n.  ing’Tca:  the  king  or  prince  of  Peru  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Spaniards:  see  Peru. 

INCAGE,  v.  in-Tcdj’  [F.  encager,  to  incage:  F.  en  for 
L.  in,  in,  and  cage]  :  to  confine,  as  in  a  cage;  to  coop  up. 
IncaGing,  imp.  Incaged',  pp.  -Mjd\ 

INCALCULABLE,  a.  in-MVM-la-bl  [F.  incalculable: 
in,  not,  and  Eng.  calculable] :  not  to  be  computed  or 
reckoned.  IncalGulably,  ad.  -la-bli. 

INCALESCENCE,  n.  in-Tca-les'sens,  or  Incalescency, 
n.  -si:  the  state  of  being  incalescent;  a  growing  warm; 
warmth;  incipient  heat.  IncalesGent,  a.  -sent,  becoming 
or  growing  warm. 

INCANDESCENT,  a.  in'lcan-des'sent  [F.  incandescent 
—  from  L.  incandescen'tem,  becoming  warm,  glowing— 
from  in,  into,  on;  candes'co,  I  become  of  a  bright  glit¬ 
tering  white:  It.  incandescente]:  white  or  glowing  with 
heat.  IncandesGence,  n.  -sens  [F.— L.]:  the  glowing 


INCANDESCENT  LAMP-INCANTATION, 
or  luminous  appearance  which  bodies  assume  when  in¬ 
tensely  heated. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMP:  an  electric  lamp  consisting 
essentially  of  a  glowing  filamentary  conductor  maintained 
at  an  incandescent  temperature  by  a  traversing  electric 
current.  See  Electrical  Illumination. 

INCAN ESCENT,  a.  in'ka-nes'sent  [L.  incdnescen'tem, 
becoming  white — from  canes' cere,  to  become  white  or 
hoary]:  in  bot.,  hoary  or  gray  in  appearance. 

INCANOUS,  a.  in-kd'nus  [L.  incanus,  quite  gray, 
hoary]:  in  bot.,  hoary. 

INCANTATION,  n.  in'kan-ta’ shun  [F.  incantation — 
from  L.  incantationem— from  incantdre,  to  chant  a  magic 
formula  against  some  one— from  in,  into;  canto,  I  sing; 
as  charm  is  only  a  disguised  form  of  carmen,  song]:  the 
act  of  enchanting  by  words  of  sorcery.  Incan'tatory,  a. 
-ter-i,  dealing  by  enchantment.— Incantation  denotes  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  awe-inspiring  modes  of  magic 
(q.  v.),  viz.,  that  resting  on  a  belief  in  the  mysterious 
power  of  words  solemnly  conceived  and  officially  and 
passionately  uttered. 

There  is  in  the  human  voice,  especially  in  its  more 
lofty  tones,  wonderful  power  to  stir  men’s  hearts.  When 
to  this  we  add  that  poetic  utterance  is  a  special  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  gift;  that  the  language  of  primitive  nations  is 
crude  and  unmanageable,  the  words  being  as  difficult 
to  weld  together  as  pieces  of  cast-iron;  that  it  is  only 
when  the  poet’s  mind  has  risen  to  unusual  heat  that  he 
can  fuse  them  into  those  rhythmical  sequences  that  please 
the  ear  and  hang  together  in  the  memory;  that,  in  short, 
his  art  is  a  mystery  to  himself,  an  inspiration,— we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  feeling  with  which  everything  in  the 
form  of  verse  or  metre  was  viewed.  The  singing  or  say¬ 
ing  of  such  compositions,  which  could  thus  stir  the  blood 
of  the  hearers,  they  knew  not  how,  what  other  effects 
might  it  not  produce.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
power  ascribed  to  incantations,  especially  when  accom¬ 
panied,  as  they  generally  were,  with  the  concocting  of 
drugs  and  other  magical  rites.  They  could  heal  or  kill. 
If  they  could  not  raise  from  the  dead,  they  could  make 
the  dead  speak,  or  ‘call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,’ 
to  unveil  the  future.  They  could  extinguish  fire;  darken 
the  sun  or  moon;  make  fetters  burst,  a  door  or  a  moun¬ 
tain  fly  open;  blunt  a  sword;  make  a  limb  powerless;  de¬ 
stroy  a  crop,  or  charm  it  away  into  another’s  field. 

The  prayers  of  heathens,  whether  for  blessings  or  for 
curses,  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  magical  incanta¬ 
tions.  They  are  not  supposed  to  act  as  petitions  addressed 
to  a  free  agent,  but  by  an  inherent  foree  which  even  the 
gods  cannot  resist.  This  notion  is  prominent  in  Hindu¬ 
ism  and  Buddhism;  but  it  more  or  less  disguisedly  per¬ 
vades  all  superstitious  worship.  For  almost  every  occa¬ 
sion  or  operation  of  life  there  were  appropriate  formulas 
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to  be  repeated  in  order  to  secure  success;  and  many  of 
these,  with  that  reverence  for  antiquity  and  that  conserva¬ 
tive  tendency  which  always  characterize  superstition,  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  popular  memory,  though  often  the  words 
are  grotesque  or  absurd,  or  so  old  as  to  be  unintelligible. 
The  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Cato,  used  incantations  for 
curing  dislocations,  full  of  words  whose  meaning  had 
been  lost.  A  form  of  words  used  to  this  day  in  Shetland 
for  healing  a  sprain  can  be  traced  back  to  the  10th  c. 
In  its  earliest  form,  as  found  in  an  old  German  manu¬ 
script,  it  relates  how  Woden  and  Baldur  riding  out  to 
hunt,  Baldurs  horse  dislocated  its  foot,  and  how  Woden, 
using  charmed  words,  set  bone  to  bone,  etc.,  and  so  healed 
the  foot.  The  repetition  of  this  rhymed  narration  acted 
->  as  a  charm  to  heal  other  lame  horses.  The  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  tradition,  as  current  in  Norway,  makes  the 
accident  happen  to  tlqe  horse  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  him¬ 
self  performs  the  cure.  In  Shetland,  also,  it  is  the  Lord, 
meaning  Jesus,  that  is  substituted  for  Woden;  and  the 
formula  is  applied  to  healing  the  limbs  of  persons  as  well 
as  those  of  horses.  The  operation  is  thus  described  in  R. 
Chambers’s  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland:  ‘When  a  per¬ 
son  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  an 
individual  practised  in  casting  the  “wresting-thread.” 
This  is  a  thread  spun  from  black  wool,  on  which  are  cast 
nine  knots,  and  tied  round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  operator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the 
affected  limb,  he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the  person 
operated  upon; 

Our  Lord  rade 
His  foal’s  foot  slade ; 

Down  he  lighted, 

His  foal’s  foot  righted. 

Bone  to  bone, 

Sinew  to  sinew, 

Blood  to  blood, 

Flesh  to  flesh. 

Heal,  in  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.’ 

INCAPABLE,  a.  in-Tca' pd-bl  [F.  incapable:  in,  not, 
and  Eng.  capable ]:  unable;  unequal  to;  disqualified  by 
disposition  or  law;  that  cannot  stoop  or  condescend  to, 
as  to  a  falsehood:  N.  one  insufficiently  able  to  exercise 
his  mental,  moral,  or  physical  powers;  an  inebriate.  In- 
ca'pably,  ad.  -bli.  Inca'pabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  natural 
inability;  legal  disqualification.— Syn.  of  ‘incapable’:  in¬ 
competent;  disqualified;  unfit;  deficient;  insufficient. 

INCAPACIOUS,  a.  in'M-pd'shus  [in,  not,  and  capa¬ 
cious:  L.  in,  not;  capacitas,  largeness]:  not  large  or 
spacious.  In'capa'ciousness,  n.  - nes .  In'capac'itate,  v. 
-pas'i-tat,  to  render  incapable,  unable,  or  unfit;  to  dis¬ 
qualify.  In'capac'itating,  imp.  In'capac'itated,  pp. 
Incapacity,  n.  -i-ti  [F.  incapacity ]:  want  of  natural 
power  to  receive,  contain,  or  understand— applied  to  the 
mind;  defect  of  understanding;  inability;  disqualifies 
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tion.— Syn.  of  ‘incapacity’:  unfitness;  incapability;  in¬ 
competency;  defect;  absence;  narrowness. 

INCARCERATE,  v.  in-Mr' ser-at  [mid.  L.  incar  cerdtus, 
put  into  prison:  It.  incarcerare ;  F.  incar  cerer,  to  im¬ 
prison— from  L.  in,  into;  career,  a  prison:  eomp.  Gael. 
carcair,  a  prison,  a  strong  box]:  to  imprison;  to  confine 
in  a  jail.  Incarcerating,  imp.  Incarcerated,  pp.  In- 
car'  cera'tion,  n.  -a' shun  [F. — L.]:  imprisonment;  con¬ 
finement. 

INCARNADINE,  v.  in-Mr' nd-din  [F.  incarnadin,  of  a 
deep  or  bright  carnation  color:  old  It.  incarnadino,  flesh, 
color— from  mid.  L.  incarnatus,  clothed  with  flesh— from 
in,  in  or  on;  card,  flesh]:  in  OE.,  to  dye  of  a  red  or  carna¬ 
tion  color:  Adj.,  flesh-colored.  Incar'nadining,  imp. 
Incar'nadined,  pp.  -dind. 

INCARNATE,  n.  in-Tcdr'nat  [It.  incarnato,  made  flesh; 
F.  incarnat,  of  a  flesh-color— from  mid.  L.  incarnatus, 
clothed  with  flesh  or  with  a  body — from  L.  in,  in  or  on; 
card,  flesh]:  clothed  with  flesh,  embodied  in  flesh:  V. 
literally,  to  clothe  writh  flesh;  to  assume  the  human  form 
and  nature.  Incar'nating,  imp.  Incar'nated,  pp.  In'- 
carna'tion,  n.  -nd'shun  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of  assuming 
a  human  body,  and  taking  the  nature  of  man:  in  theol., 
the  union  of  the  God-head  with  manhood  in  Christ.  We 
read  (Jn.  i.  14),  ‘The  Word  became  flesh;’  but  this  is 
understood  as  signifying,  not  a  change  of  nature,  but  an 
assumption  of  human  nature  into  personal  union  with  the 
divine  nature.  In  accordance  with  Lk.  i.  35,  and  other 
utterances  of  Scripture,  the  formation  of  the  human  na¬ 
ture  of  Christ  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reality 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  much  disputed  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity  (see  Docet^e)  ;  but  in  later 
times  the  chief  dispute  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  has  re¬ 
lated  to  his  divine  nature.  While  the  fact  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion  is  generally  asserted  by  all  who  profess  Christianity, 
except  Unitarians  (q.  v.),  no  complete  philosophy  of  it  is 
attempted  or  deemed  desirable  or  even  possible;  as  in¬ 
deed,  no  complete  philosophy  of  the  two  allied  facts— 
the  being  of  God  and  the  nature  of  Man— has  yet  been 
found  possible  to  human  thought.  Such  facts  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  within  philosophy,  because  to  Christian  thinkers  in 
general  they  are  the  necessary  basis  on  which  any  philo¬ 
sophical  system  must  stand.  The  fact  of  the  divine  in¬ 
carnation  in  some  mode  is  felt  to  be  fundamental  to  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity.  In  the  standard  doctrine 
of  it,  it  is  maintained  that,  in  union  with  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Son  of  God,  there  was  and  is  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  not  only  a  true  human  body,  but  a  human 
‘reasonable’  soul.  See  Christ,  The;  Christology,  Chal- 
cedon,  Council  of;  Jesus  Christ;  Messiah;  Trinity, 
Doctrine  of  the. 

INCASE,  v.  in-Ms'  [in,  into,  and  case]:  to  inclose;  to 
cover  or  surround  with  something  solid.  Inca'sing,  imp. 
Incased,  pp.  -Mst'. 
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INCAUTIOUS,  a.  in-Tcaw' shus  [L.  incautus,  incautious, 
needless:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  cautious ]:  unwary:  heedless* 
not , attentive  to  probable  effects  and  consequences.  In¬ 
cautiously,  ad.  -li.  Incau'tiousness,  n.  -nes,  w^ant  of 
caution;  want  of  foresight;  heedlessness. — Syn.  of  ‘incau¬ 
tious’:  indiscreet;  imprudent;  inconsiderate;  thoughtless; 
improvident;  negligent;  careless;  impolitic. 

INCENDIARY,  n.  in-sen'  di-a-ri  [F.  incendiaive,  incen- 
diary  from  L.  inccudiuvxus y  an  incondiary — from  iu- 
cendo,  I  set  fire  to:  It.  incendiare ;  F.  incendier,  to  set 
fire  to]:  one  who  wilfully  and  maliciously  sets  fire  to 
houses,  buildings,  or  other  property;  one  who  so  inflames 
the  public  mind  as  to  unduly  promote  discontent  and 
faction:  Adj.  relating  to  the  wdlful  burning  of  a  build¬ 
ing;  inflammatory;  seditious.  Incen'diarism,  n.  -a-rizm, 
the  act  or  practice  of  an  incendiary.  Incendiary  shells: 
see  Carcass.  > 

INCENSANT,  a.  in-sen' sant  [L.  incenso,  a  freq.  from 
L.  incendo,  I  burn]:  in  her.,  a  term  applied  to  a  boar 
when  borne  in  a  furious,  angry  position. 

INCENSE,  n.  in' sens  [L.  incensus,  set  fire  to,  burnt* 
It.  incenso;  F.  encens,  incense — lit.,  what  is  burnt]:  the 
odors  arising  from  certain  spices,  gums,  etc.,  when  thrown 
on  fire,  used  in  religious  rites;  the  materials  so  burned; 
■figuratively,  the  worship  of  prayer  and  praise:  Y.  to  per¬ 
fume  with  incense.  Incense,  v.  in-sens',  to  inflame  with 
anger;  to  provoke,  to  exasperate.  Incen'sing,  imp.  In¬ 
censed',  pp.  -senst'.  Incentive,  a.  -sen'siv,  tending  to 
incense  or  provoke.  Incense'ment,  n.  in  OE.,  rage ,  fury; 
heat.— Syn.  of  ‘incense,  v.’;  to  enrage;  anger;  irritate; 
fire;  heat,  in  OE.,  enkindle;  inflame;  perfume. 

IN'CENSE:  perfume  (i.  e.,  fumigation),  the  odor  of 
which  is  evolved  by  burning,  and  the  use  of  which,  in 
public  worship,  prevailed  in  most  of  the  ancient  religions. 
The  incense  at  present  in  use  consists  of  some  resinous  base, 
such  as  gum  olibanum,  mingled  with  odoriferous  gums, 
balsams,  etc.  There  is  no  regular  formula  for  it,  almost 
every  maker  having  his  own  peculiar  recipe.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  are  usually  olibanum,  benzoin,  styrax,  and  pow¬ 
dered  cascarilla  bark.  These  materials,  well  mingled,  are 
so  placed  in  the  censer  or  thurible  as  to  be  sprinkled  by 
falling  on  a  hot  plate,  which  immediately  volatilizes 
them,  and  diffuses  their  odor  through  the  edifice.  See 
Frankincense. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  burning  of  incense  was  employed 
exclusively  as  an  act  of  worship  and,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  itself  regarded  as  a  sacred  offering.  The  same 
appears  in  the  religion  of  Egypt  also;  though  the  Persian 
sculptures  exhibit  the  burning  of  incense  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  honor  offered  to  royalty. 

In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  and  in  the  Eastern  churches, 
incense  is  used  in  public  worship,  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Eucharist  service,  which  is  regarded  as 
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a  sacrifice;  but  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  earliest 
date  at  which  its  use  can  be  traced.  St.  Ambrose,  in  the 
Western  Church,  alludes  to  incense  in  terms  which  sup¬ 
pose  the  practice  of  burning  it  to  be  an  established  one, 
and  in  later  writers,  it  is  mentioned  familiarly  as  a  part 
of  ordinary  public  worship.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church, 
incense  is  used  in  the  solemn  (or  high)  mass,  in  the  con¬ 
secration  of  churches,  in  solemn  consecrations  of  objects 
intended  for  use  in  public  worship,  and  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  There  are  also  minor  incensations  of  the  cele¬ 
brating  bishop  or  priest  and  inferior  ministers;  of  prel¬ 
ates,  princes,  and  other  dignitaries  officially  present  at 
the  public  service,  and  a  general  incensation  of  the  whole 
congregation. 

In  the  Reformed  churches,  the  use  of  incense  was  grad¬ 
ually  abandoned  after  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  with 
other  practices  which  have  been  laid  aside  by  them  as 
without  ‘warrant  of  Scripture.’  In  the  Church  of  England 
it  has  never  been  abolished  by  law,  and  in  the  recent 
ritualistic  revival  in  that  Church  and  in  the  Prot.  Episc. 
Church  in  the  United  States,  its  use  has  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  been  restored. 

INCENSED',  or  Anime,  in  Heraldry:  epithet  applied 
to  panthers  or  other  wild  beasts  borne  with  flames  issu¬ 
ing  from  their  mouths  and  ears. 

INCENTIVE,  a.  in-sen'tiv  [mid.  L.  incentivus,  that 
sings  or  sounds  to,  that  stirs  up  or  incites — from  L. 
incino,  I  sing  or  make  music  to:  It.  incentivo] :  inciting; 
encouraging:  N.  that  which  kindles  or  excites;  that  which 
prompts  to  good  or  evil;  a  stimulus.  Incen'tively,  ad. 
-li.— Syn.  of  ‘incentive,  n.’:  motive;  spur;  incitement; 
encouragement. 

INCEPTIVE,  a.  in-sep' tiv  [L.  inceptum,  a  beginning— 
from  in,  into;  captus,  taken:  It.  incepto,  begun]:  begin¬ 
ning;  denoting  beginning;  applied  to  a  verb  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  beginning  of  an  action,  or  of  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Incep'tively,  ad.  -li.  Incep'tor,  n.  -ter  [L.  a  be¬ 
ginner]:  a  beginner;  one  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
academic  degree  of  a.  m.  Inception,  n.  in-sep' shun,  be¬ 
ginning. 

INCERTAIN,  a.  in-ser’tin  [in,  not,  and  certain ]:  in 
OE.,  uncertain;  doubtful.  Incer'tainty,  n.  -tin-ti,  un¬ 
certainty;  doubtfulness. 

INCERTITUDE,  n.  in-ser'ti-tud  [P.  incertitude,  un¬ 
certainty — from  L.  incertitudinem — from  incertus,  uncer¬ 
tain — from  in,  not;  certus,  sure]:  uncertainty;  doubtful¬ 
ness. 

INCESSANT,  a.  in-ses'sdnt  [F.  incessant — from  L. 
incessan'tcm :  It.  incessante;  Sp.  incesante,  incessant,  con¬ 
tinual —  from  L.  in,  not;  cessans,  ceasing  or  giving  over]: 
continual;  without  interruption.  Inces'santly,  ad.  -li. — 
Syn.  of  ‘incessant’:  unceasing;  unintermitted;  uninter¬ 
rupted;  ceaseless;  perpetual;  constant. 


INCEST-INCHCOLM. 

INCEST,  n.  in'sest  [F.  inceste— from  L.  incestus,  un¬ 
clean,  unchaste— from  in,  not;  castus,  pure,  chaste:  It. 
incesto ]:  sexual  intercourse  within  the  prohibited  de¬ 
grees.  Incestuous,  a.  in-ses'tu-us,  guilty  of  incest.  In- 
ces'tuously,  ad.  -li.  Inces'tuousness,  n. 

IN'CEST  (Lat.  in,  not;  castus,  chaste):  cohabitation 
between  man  and  woman  whose  relation  to  each  other 
by  consanguinity  or  affinity  is  within  the  degrees  where 
the  laws  prohibit  marriage.  The  laws  of  Great  Britain 
forbid  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  his  deceased  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter  as  incestuous,  and  for  many  years  bills  have  been  de¬ 
feated  in  parliament  by  decreasing  majorities  to  legalize 
such  marriages.  In  the  United  States  such  marriages  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  are  not  illegal.  In  Great 
Britain,  if  a  man  cohabits  with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister 
without  or  with  marriage,  both  are  guilty  of  incest,  and 
the  marriage  is  void.  Cohabitation  between  parents  and 
children,  grandparents  and  grandchildren,  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  half  or  whole  blood  is  incestuous  in  many 
of  the  United  States,  and  marriage  within  these  degrees 
ig  prohibited.  Different  state  statutes  forbid  such  mar¬ 
riages  and  declare  the  degrees  of  illegality.  Some  forbid 
cousins  to  marry,  a  prohibition  not  recognized  in  Europe, 
where  royal  families  are  continually  intermarrying.  In¬ 
cest  is  not  a  criminal  offense  in  England,  but  it  is  crimi¬ 
nal  in  nearly  all  of  the  United  States.  In  N.  Y.  it  is 
made  a  felony  by  statute,  punishable  by  a  maximum  im¬ 
prisonment  of  10  years. 

INCH,  n.  insli  [AS.  ince,  an  inch;  L.  uncid,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  pound]:  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  a 
measure;  a  small  quantity  or  degree,  as  to  die  by  inches: 
Adj.  measuring  an  inch,  as  a  two-inch  board;  in  OE.,  an 
exact  or  nice  point  of  time.  Inched,  a.  insht,  containing 
inches.  Inchmeal,  in  OE.,  a  piece  an  inch  long:  Ad.  in 
OE.,  by  small  degrees;  by  piecemeal. 

INCH,  n.  insh  [Ir.  inis ;  Gael,  innis  and  insh,  an  in¬ 
closure  for  cattle,  an  island— akin  to  L.  insula,  an 
island]:  in  Scot.,  a  small  island.  Inch  and  Innis  enter 
into  many  Scotch  and  Irish  compound  names,  e.g.,  Inch- 
colm  (q.v.),  Inniskillen. 

INCHARITABLE,  a.:  OE.  for  Uncharitable. 

INCH'COLM  (of  old,  ‘St.  Colm’s  Inch,’  as  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  2;  in  Lat.  JEmonia,  and  Insula 
Sancti  Columbce ):  islet,  beautifully  situated  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  within  sight  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  separated  from 
the  north  or  Fife  shore  by  a  channel  less  than  a  mile 
broad,  called  ‘Mortimer’s  Deep.’  The  isle  is  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  broad  where  widest.  In  1881,  seven  persons  re¬ 
sided  on  it.  It  takes  its  name  from  St.  Colm  or  Columbia 
(q.v.)  of  Iona,  who  is  said  to  have  dwelt  here  while 
laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  Piets  in  the 
6th  c.  In  1123,  King  Alexander  T.  of  Scotland,  being 
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shipwrecked  on  it,  found  it  inhabited  by  a  solitary  her¬ 
mit,  who  lived  on  shell-fish  and  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and 
served  St.  Columba  in  a  little  chapel  or  oratory.  The 
king,  in  gratitude  for  his  escape,  founded  on  the  island 
an  abbey  of  Austin  canons  regular.  Walter  Bower,  en¬ 
larger  and  continuator  of  the  Scotichronicon  of  John  of 
Fordun  (q.v.),  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  1418-49.  It 
was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the  English  in  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  c.  The  buildings,  long  in  ruins,  show  traces  of 
Romanesque  work  (of  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  c.); 
but  are  chiefly  First  Pointed  (of  the  13th  and  14th  c.). 
The  tower  has  some  resemblance  to  the  tower  of  Iona. 
The  oldest  edifice  is  a  little  vaulted  oratory  (20.  ft.  long 
by  7  broad),  believed  to  represent  the  chapel  in  which 
King  Alexander  found  the  anchorite  serving  St.  Columba 
in  the  12th  c.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Irish  oratory 
of  Gallerus.  It  has  been  lately  restored.  There  is  also  a 
chapter-house  with  a  groined  roof,  and  three  elegant 
sedilia  The  history  of  Inchcolm  has  been  written  with 
great  detail  by  Prof.  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Proceedings 
of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  II.  489-528. 

INCHKEITH,  inch-teeth':  island  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
nearly  midway  between  Leith  and  Kinghorn.  It  is  a  mile 
in  length,  and  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile 
broad  where  widest.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
town  or  stronghold  of  Giudi,  described  by  Bede  (who 
wrote  about  731)  as  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  into  Britain  from  the  east 
(that  is,  the  Firth  of  Forth).  From  the  island  fortress 
of  Giudi,  the  inlet  in  which  it  stood  was  of  old  called 
‘the  sea  of  Giudin,’  and  hence  also,  probably,  Inchkeith 
took  its  name.  The  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  church  or  monastery,  founded  between  679  and  704 
by  St.  Adamnan,  biographer  of  St.  Columba,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  abbacy  of  Iona.  Inchkeith  was  seized  by  the 
English  1547,  when  they  built  a  fort,  which,  1549,  was 
taken  by  the  French  auxiliaries  of  Scotland,  who  gave 
the  island  the  name  of  the  ‘Isle  of  Horses.’  A  light-house 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  fort  1804.  New  and  extensive 
fortifications  were  begun  by  the  government  1878.  The 
island,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  is  part 
of  the  parish  of  Kinghorn,  in  Fife. 

INCHOATE,  a.  in'ho-dt  [L.  inchodtus,  funded,  be¬ 
gun]:  begun;  entered  upon;  incipient:  Y.  to  begin.  In'- 
choating,  imp.  In'choated,  pp.  In'choate'ly,  ad.  -Vi, 
In'choa'tion,  n.  -d'shun,  the  act  of  beginning..  In'choa'- 
tive,  a.  -iiv  [F.  inchoatif] :  expressing  or  indicating  be¬ 
ginning. 

INCIDENCE,  n.  in'si-dens  [F.  incidence— from  L. 
incidens,  or  inciden'tem,  a  falling  in  or  on— from  in,  in; 
cadens,  falling]:  a  falling  on  or  occurring;  the  direction 
in  which  any  elastic  body,  or  light  or  heat,  falls  on  or 
strikes  another;  accessories  or  matters,  however  remote, 
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occurring  in  connection  with  a  thing  apart  from  its  main 
design,  as  the  incidence  of  a  tax— for  example,  a  tax  may 
not  really  be  paid  by  the  person  from  whom  it  is  actually 
received,  as  a  tax  on  rents  paid  by  landowners  is  really 
included  in  the  rents  exacted.  Angle  op  incidence,  the 
angle  formed  by  a  ray,  as  of  light  or  heat,  striking  or 
impinging  on  a  surface,  which  angle  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  reflection:  see  Angle;  Catoptrics.  In'cident,  n. 
-dent  [F.— L.]:  something  which  happens  beside  the 
main  design;  a  circumstance;  an  occurrence;  an  adven¬ 
ture:  Adj.  falling  into  or  upon;  liable  to  occur;  casual. 
In'ciden'tal,  a.  - den'tdl ,  coming  without  design;  issuing 
or  happening  apart  from  the  main  design;  happening  by 
chance;  casual;  occasional;  not  intended.  Incidentals, 
n.  plu.  things  coming  or  happening  without  design.  In'- 
ciden'tally,  ad.  -li,  beside  the  main  design;  occasionally. 
In'cidency,  n.  -den-si,  in  OE.,  a  falling  on  or  occurring; 
a  casualty;  incidence.  Incident  diligence,  term  in 
Scotch  law  for  letters  issued  to  compel  attendance  of 
witnesses;  similar  to  subpoena  (q.v.). — Syn.  of  ‘incident, 
a.’:  falling  on;  fortuitous;  occasional;  liable;  accidental; 
—of  ‘incident,  n.’:  event;  fact;  casualty;  chance;  acci¬ 
dent;  contingency; — of  ‘incidental’:  fortuitous;  contin¬ 
gent;  accidental. 

INCINERATE,  v.  in-sin'er-dt  [mid.  L.  incinerdtus;  It. 
incenerare,  to  reduce  to  ashes — from  L,  in,  into;  cinis,  or 
cinerem,  ashes]:  to  burn  to  ashes.  Incin'erating,  imp. 
Incin'erated,  pp.  Incin'era'tion,  n.  -a'shun  [F.— L.]: 
the  act  of  burning  or  reducing  to  ashes.  Note. — Calcina¬ 
tion  is  the  process  of  reducing  to  a  calx  or  friable  state 
by  heat. 

INCIPIENT,  a.  in-sip'i-ent  [L.  incipient em,  taking  in 
hand,  beginning — from  in,  in;  cdpio,  I  take:  It.  incipiente, 
incipient] :  beginning.  Incip'iently,  ad.  -li.  IncipTency, 
n.  -en-si. 

INCISE,  v.  in-siz'  [F.  inciser,  to  cut  in,  to  incise— 
from  L.  incisuSy  cut  into — from  in,  ccedere,  to  cut]:  to  cut 
in  or  into;  to  carve;  to  engrave.  Inciting,  imp.  In¬ 
cised',  pp.  -sizd':  Adj.  cut  down  deeply;  cut  in.  Inci'sor, 
n.  -sVzer,  one  of  the  cutting  or  fore  teeth;  a  cutter. 
Incision,  n.  in-sizh'un  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  cutting  into  a 
substance;  a  cut;  a  gash.  Incisive,  a.  in-si-siv  [F. 
incisif]:  also  Inci'sory,  a.  - zer-i ,  having  the  quality  of 
cutting;  situated  near  the  incisor  teeth,  or  relating  to 
them.  Inci'sive,  a.  that  cuts  into;  that  strikes  into,  opens 
up,  and  makes  clear;  sharp;  trenchant;  sarcastic.  In¬ 
cisure,  n.  in-sizh'dr  [L.  incisurd,  a  cutting  into]:  a  cut; 
an  incision.  Incisive-bones,  n.  the  bones  of  the  upper 
jaw  containing  the  incisors;  the  premaxillary  bones. 

INCITE,  v.  in-sit '  [F.  inciter—  from  L.  incitare ,  to 
urge  on — from  in,  into;  citare,  to  put  into  quick  motion: 
It.  incitare ]:  to  rouse  or  move  the  mind  to  action;  to 
spur  on;  to  encourage  or  instigate.  Inci'ting,  imp.^  In¬ 
cited,  pp.  Inci'ter,  n.  one  who.  Incitation,  n.  in'si- 
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ta-shun  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  inciting;  that  which  excites 
to  action;  motive;  incentive.  Incite'ment,  n.  -ment 
LF.-L.]  :  that  which  moves  to  action;  impulse.*  Inci'- 
tingly,  ad.  -II.— Syn.  of  ‘incite’:  to  excite;  arouse; 
awaken;  stimulate;  instigate;  spur;  goad;  urge;  provoke; 
encourage;  prompt;  animate; — of  ‘incitement’:  motive; 
encouragement;  incentive;  spur;  stimulus. 

INCIVILITY,  n.  in'si-vil'i-ti  [F.  incivilite— from  L. 
in,  not;  civilitas,  courtesy,  humanity]:  want  of  courtesy; 
rudeness  of  manners;  any  act  of  ill-breeding.  IncivilT- 
ties,  n.  plu.  -i-tiz,  acts  of  discourtesy.— Syn.  of  ‘incivil¬ 
ity’:  discourtesy;  impoliteness;  disrespect;  uncourteous- 
ness;  rudeness;  unmannerliness. 

INCLAUDENT,  a.  in-lclaw' dent  [prefix  in,  not;  L. 
claudo,  I  close]:  in  bot.,  not  closing. 

1NCLAVATED,  a.  in'Ma-vd-ted  [L.  in,  into;  clavus,  a 
nail  or  spike]:  locked  in;  fast  fixed.  Inclave,  a.  in'Mav, 
dovetailed;  resembling  a  dovetailed  joint. 

INCLEMENT,  a.  in-Mem' ent  [F.  incUment— L. 
inclemen'tem,  unmerciful,  severe — from  in,  not;  clemens, 
mild,  gentle:  It.  inclemente ]:  harsh;  unpitying;  rough; 
stormy.  Inclem'ently,  ad.  -It.  Inclem-ency,  n.  -en-si 
[F.  inclemence ]:  roughness;  storminess;  harshness;  se¬ 
verity;  want  of  tenderness  or  mercy.  Note.— Inclement 
and  Inclemency  are  now  usually  restricted  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  weather. 

INCLINE,  v.  in-Min'  [F.  incliner— from  L.  inclinare, 
to  bend  or  bow  in  any  direction — from  in,  into;  L.  clino; 
Gr.  Mind,  I  bend  or  lean:  comp.  Gael,  claon,  oblique,  to 
go  wrong]:  to  bend;  to  lean  from  an  erect  or  parallel 
line;  to  slope;  to  be  disposed;  to  turn  the  desire  toward: 
N.  a  slope;  a  gradient,  as  of  a  railway.  Inclining,  imp.: 
Adj.  leaning;  sloping.  Inclined',  pp.  -Mind':  Adj. 
deviating  or  leaning  from  the  perpendicular;  sloping; 
disposed.  Inclinable,  a.  -na-bl,  leaning;  tending;  fav¬ 
orably  disposed.  Incli'nableness,  n.  -bl-nes.  Inclina¬ 
tion,  n.  in'Mi-nd' shun  [F.— L.]:  a  bending  or  sloping 
either  downward  or  upward;  the  direction  of  one  body 
with  respect  to  another  when  measured  by  the  angle 
formed  at  the  point  of  meeting;  tendency  or  leaning 
toward;  bias  of  mind  or  will;  propensity;  desire;  love. 
In'clinom'eter,  n.  -nom'e-ter  [Gr.  metron,  a  measure]: 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  vertical  elements  of  the 
magnetic  force.— Syn.  of  ‘inclination’:  deviation  from; 
bent;  a  leaning;  bias;  turn;  tendency;  proneness;  dispo¬ 
sition;  prepossession;  predilection;  attachment;  affection; 
regard. 

INCLINED  ENGINE,  or  Inclined  Cylinder  Engine: 
a  form  of  marine  engine  in  which  the  cylinders  are 
inclined  toward  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  120 
degrees,  and  make  a  triangle  with  the  base.  They  are 
connected  by  cranks  to  a  common  crank  shaft. 

INCLINED  PLANE,  The:  a  sloping  surface,  as  on  a 
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road,  or  as  the  side  of  a  knife-blade;  reckoned  one  of  the 
five  Mechanical  Powers  (q.v.),  because,  by  its  aid,  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  performed  which  would  be  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  without  it;  e.g.,  a  man  may  roll  up  a  plane  a 
weight  which  he  could  not  lift.  This  principle  is  exten¬ 
sively  applied,  in  cutting,  in  splitting,  and  chiefly  in  the 
raising  of  weights  and  in  road-making.  For  a  mathe¬ 
matical  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane, 
see  the  common  books  on  mechanics;  the  result  is  as 
follows:  The  force  required  to  lift  a  body  (viz.,  its 
weight)  bears  to  the  force  required  to  keep  it  from 
rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same  proportion  that 
the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  bears  to  its  height;  also 
the  weight  of  the  body  bears  to  the  weight  which  tends 
to  bend  or  break  the  inclined  plane,  the  same  proportion 
that  the  length  of  the  plane  bears  to  its  base.  Let  us 


suppose  an  inclined  plane 


B  whose  length,  AB,  is  13 
ft.;  base,  AC,  12  ft.;  and 
height,  BC,  5  ft.;  and  let 
the  weight  be  780  lbs.  Then 
the  force  P,  which  can  sus¬ 
tain  780  lbs.  on  the  in- 


Q  dined  plane,  is  -fa  of  780, 
or  300  lbs.  (i.e.,  a  force 
which  would  just  lift  300 


pounds) ;  also  the  force  R,  which  presses  perpendicularly 
on  the  plane,  is  If  of  780,  or  720  pounds.  When  the 
weight  has  not  only  to  be  sustained  on  the  plane  but  also 
drawn  up  it,  the  resistance  of  friction  (q.v.)  has  to  be 
added  to  the  power  necessary  to  sustain  the  weight.  In 
common  roads,  engineers  are  agreed  that  the  height  of 
an  incline  should  not  exceed  ^  of  the  length,  or,  as  they 
phrase  it,  the  gradient  should  not  be  greater  than  one  in 
20.  Knives,  chisels,  axes,  wedges,  and  screws,  are  merely 
modifications  of  the  inclined  plane;  but  for  the  last  two, 
generally  classed  as  distinct  mechanical  powers,  see  the 
respective  titles. 

INCLOSE,  v.  in-Jcldz ',  or  Enclose'  [in,  into,  and  close: 
F.  enclos,  an  inclosure;  inclus,  inclosed— from  L.  in- 
clusus;  It.  incluso,  inclosed,  shut  up]:  to  shut  in;  to 
confine  on  all  sides;  to  cover  with  a  wrapper  or  envelope; 
to  separate  land  by  a  fence.  Inclo'sing,  imp.  Inclosed', 
pp.  -Mozdf :  Adj.  surrounded;  confined  on  all  sides;  cov¬ 
ered,  as  with  a  case  or  envelope.  Inclo'sure,  n.  -Tcld'zhur, 
the  act  of  inclosing;  a  space  shut  in,  or  separated  from 
others;  that  which  is  contained  in  a  wrapper  or  envelope. 
— Syn.  of  ‘inclose’:  to  limit;  bound;  circumscribe;  re¬ 
strict;  include;  surround;  environ;  encompass;  confine; 
restrain;  encircle;  envelop. 

INCLUDE,  v.  Li-fcZ<5d'  [L.  includere,  to  shut  up  or  in 
—  from  in,  in;  claudo,  I  shut:  It.  includere,  to  inclose], 
to  contain;  to  comprise;  to  comprehend.  Inclu'ding, 
imp.  Inolu'ded,  pp.  Inclusion,  n.  in-Wshun  [L.  in - 
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clusionem,  a  shutting  up]:  the  act  of  including.  Inclu¬ 
sive,  a.  -siv,  comprehended  in  the  number  or  sum;  in 
OE.,  inclosing;  encircling.  Inclusively,  ad.  -li,  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  include.— Syn.  of  ‘include’:  to  embrace; 
imply;  involve;  hold. 

INCLUSA,  n.  In-ldd'sa  [L.  includo,  I  shut  in] :  in  zool., 
in  Cuvier’s  classification,  the  fifth  family  of  Testaceous 
Acephala.  It  consisted  of  bivalve  mollusks,  with  a  double 
tube  projecting  from  the  gaping  shell. 

INCOAGULABLE,  a.  in'kd-ag'ii-la-bl  [L.  in,  not,  and 
coagulable ]:  that  cannot  be  coagulated. 

IN  CCE'NA  DO'MINI  [Lat.  At  the  Lord’s  Supper,  so 
called  from  the  ancient  day  of  its  annual  publication, 
Holy  Thursday,  the  anniversary  of  the  institution  of  the 
Supper]:  celebrated  papal  bull.  It  is  not,  as  other  bulls, 
the  work  of  a  single  pope,  but  with  additions  and  modi¬ 
fications  at  various  times,  dates  from  the  middle  ages; 
some  writers  tracing  it  to  Martin  V.,  some  to  Clement  V., 
others  to  Boniface  VIII.  Its  present  form  it  received 
from  Popes  Julius  II.,  Paul  III.,  and  finally  Urban 
VIII.,  1627,  from  which  year  it  continued  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  be  published  annually  on  Holy  Thursday, 
or  on  Easter  Monday.  The  contents  of  this  bull  have 
been  a  fertile  subject  of  controversy.  It  was  a  summary 
of  ecclesiastical  censures,  especially  of  those  with  which 
grievous  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  or  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  or  of  the  Roman  see  are  visited; 
excommunication  being  denounced  against  Wickliffites, 
Hussites,  Lutherans,  and  all  guilty  of  heresy,  schism, 
sacrilege,  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of 
the  pope,  forcible  and  unlawful  source  of  church  prop¬ 
erty,  personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  unlawful  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  free  intercourse  of  the  faithful  with 
Rome,  etc.  The  bull,  though  mainly  dealing  with  offenses 
against  the  church,  denounces  under  similar  censures 
other  crimes,  e.g.,  piracy,  plunder  of  shipwrecked  goods, 
forgery,  etc.  This  bull,  being  regarded  by  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  as  an  infringement  of  their 
rights,  encountered  in  the  17th  c.  the  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  the  courts,  even  those  most  favorable 
to  Rome;  and  at  length,  1770,  Clement  XIV.  discontinued 
its  publication,  which  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

INCOG,  ad.  in-kog'  [L.  incog'nitus,  unknown— from  in, 
not;  cognitus,  known:  It.  incognito,  unknown]:  the  con¬ 
tracted  form  of  Incognito,  ad.  in-kog'ni-to,  in  disguise; 
privately;  in  concealment. 

INCOGNIZABLE,  a.  in-kog’ni-za-bl  or  in-kon'i-za-bl 
[in,  not,  and  cognizable ]:  that  cannot  be  known  or  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

INCOHERENT,  a.  in'ko-he'rent  [F.  incoherent — from 
mid.  L.  incohceren'tem — from  L.  in,  not;  cohcerere,  to  be 
united,  to  adhere]:  not  being  united;  loose;  unconnected; 
having  no  dependence  of  one  part  on  another,  as  the 
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speech  of  a  madman.  In'cohe'rence,  n.  -rens  [F.— L.]: 
or  In'cohe'rency,  n.  -si,  looseness  of  material  parts; 
want  of  connection;  incongruity;  want  of  dependence  of 
one  part  upon  another.  In'cohe'rently,  ad.  -li.— Syn. 
of  ‘incoherent’:  incongruous;  inconsistent;  incompatible. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  a.  in'lcdm-bus'ti-bl  [F.  incombus- 
tible—  from  L.  in,  not;  mid.  L.  combustib'ilis,  combus¬ 
tible  (see. Combustible)]:  that  cannot  be  burnt  or  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire.  In'combus'tibly,  ad.  -ti-bli.  In'combus'- 
tibleness,  n.  -bl-nes,  also  In'combus'tibil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti, 
the  quality  of  not  being  able  to  be  burnt.—  Incombustible 
Fabrics  have  of  late  years  been  somewhat  sought  for,  as 
a  protection  from  death  or  injury  by  ignition  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  though  the  search  after  some  means  of  rendering 
garments  incombustible  dates  from  a  very  early  period 
(see  Beckmann’s  History  of  Inventions).  After  many 
attempts  by  Gay-Lussac  and  other  chemists,  Messrs.  Vers- 
mann  and  Oppenheim  communicated  to  the  British  Assoc, 
at  Aberdeen,  1859,  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
for  rendering  linen,  calico,  muslin,  and  all  other  vege¬ 
table  fibres  uninflammable.  Silks,  worsteds,  and  animal 
fibres  may  be  ignited  and  charred,  but  they  do  not  burst 
into  flame,  because  the  gases  they  yield  are  not  inflam¬ 
mable;  vegetable  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  evolve 
carburetted  hydrogen.  These  experimenters  found  that 
many  salts  possessed  this  power,  but  that  some  of  these 
injured  the  fabric,  spoiled  the  color,  or  were  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  general  use.  Two,  however,  tungstate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  produced  the  best  results  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  tissue  or  color  of  the  fabric.  The  first 
of  these  acts  physically  by  preventing  contact  with  the 
air,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  ironing 
and  starching;  it  is,  therefore,  preferable  for  goods  re¬ 
quiring  washing.  The  best  method  of  applying  it  is  by 
mixing  in  the  proportion  of  4  ounces  of  tungstate  of 
soda  to  1  dram  of  phosphate  of  soda  (to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  partially  insoluble  bitungstate),  and  dis¬ 
solving  the  whole  in  an  imperial  pint  of  water.  For 
fabrics  which  are  worn  without  previous  washing,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  is  preferable,  and  a  solution  contain¬ 
ing  7  per  cent,  of  the  crystalline  salt  is  a  perfect  pre¬ 
servative.  In  printed  muslins  of  a  madder  purple,  a 
slight  paleness  of  color  is  produced,  but  in  no  other  case 
is  the  color  affected,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  iron¬ 
ing  process.  The  incombustible  fabrics  of  the  ancients 
were  of  Asbestos  (q.v.). 

INCOME,  n.  in'Tcum  [in,  into,  and  come]:  that  which 
comes  in  from  labor  or  business;  gain,  profit,  or  interest, 
as  from  labor,  business,  or  property;  a  stipend;  revenue. 
In'coming,  a.  coming  in.  In'comings,  n.  plu.  -ingz,  re¬ 
ceipts;  gains. 

IN'COME-TAX:  tax  on  all  persons  having  incomes 
above  a  certain  amount,  whether  from  lands  or  labor.  In 
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Britain,  various  acts  have  passed  from  time  to  time  to 
impose  this  tax— the  first  introduced  by  Pitt,  and  re¬ 
vived,  1842,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  since  which  date  it  has 
been  continued— the  fairness  and  public  policy  of  which 
have  given  rise  to  long  controversy.  Incomes  below  £100 
are  exempt.  It  is  said  that  one-sixth  of  the  British 
revenue  is  from  the  income  tax.  This  kind  of  tax  is 
unpopular  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  there  was  an  income  tax  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  great  war  debt,  from  1863  to  the  end  of 
1871,  when  it  was  abolished.  Incomes  of  $600  and  less 
were  exempt;  later,  of  $1,000  and  less;  still  later  of 
$2,000  and  less.  The  rate  was,  on  incomes  under  $5,000, 
5  per  cent.;  $5,000  to  $10,000,  7  per  cent.;  above  $10,- 
000,  10  per  cent.  In  1870,  $26,153,000  was  thus  raised. 
See  Taxation. 

IN  COMMENDAM,  in  kom-mend' am  [L.  into  trust]: 
a  vacant  church  living,  as  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  a 
qualified  person  till  it  can  be  supplied  with  an  incumbent. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a.  in’kom-men'  su-ra-bl  [F.  in¬ 
commensurable—  from  L.  incommensurdbilis :  in,  and  Eng. 
commensurable ]:  having  no  common  measure  or  standard 
of  comparison,  as  the  side  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal. 
In'commen'surables,  n.  plu.  -rd-blz,  incommensurable 
quantities.  In'commen'surably,  ad.  -bli.  In'commen'- 
surabil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti  [F.  incommensurabilite ]:  quality 
or  state  of  being  incommensurable.  In'commen'surate, 
a.  - su-rdt  [in,  not,  and  commensurate] :  not  admitting  of 
a  common  measure;  not  adequate;  insufficient.  In'com- 
men'surately,  ad.  -li. 

INCOMMEN'SURABLE  MAGNITUDES,  or  Incom¬ 
mensurable  Quantities:  those  which  have  no  common 
measure,  i.e.,  are  not,  both  of  them,  integral  multiples 
of  the  same  unit,  however  small  that  unit  be  taken.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  incommensurable  magnitudes  are  abundant  in 
mathematical  science:  Thus,  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a 
square;  the  diameter  and  circumference,  or  diameter  and 
area  of  a  circle,  etc.;  2  and  V3;  V5  and  V7,  etc. 

INCOMMISCIBLE,  a.  in'kom-mis'si-bl  [L.  in,  not;  con, 
together;  rnisceo,  I  mix]:  that  cannot  be  mixed  together. 

INCOMMODE,  v.  in'kom-mdd'  [F.  incommode,  incon¬ 
venient,  troublesome— from  L.  incommodus,  inconvenient, 
unsuitable— from  in,  not;  commodus,  complete,  perfect, 
fit— from  modus ,  a  measure:  It.  incommodo ]:  to  give 
trouble  to;  to  disturb  or  disquiet  without  any  great  in¬ 
jury.  Incommo'ding,  imp.  In'commo'ded,  pp.  In'com- 
mo'dious,  a.  -di-us,  inconvenient;  giving  trouble  without 
much  injury.  In'commo'diously,  ad.  -li.  In'commo'dious- 
ness,  n.  — Syn.  of  ‘incommode’:  to  inconvenience;  dis¬ 
turb;  annoy;  molest;  trouble;  worry;  disquiet;  vex; 
embarrass. 

INCOMMUNICABLE,  a.  in'kom-mii'ni-kd-bl  [F.  in¬ 
communicable—  from  mid.  L.  incommunicab'ilis:  in,  not. 
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and  communicable] :  that  cannot  be  imparted  or  revealed 
to  others.  In'commu'nicably,  ad.  -kd-bli.  In'commu'ni- 
cableness,  n.  -kd-bl-nes,  or  In'commu'nicabil'ity,  n. 
- bil'i-ti .  In'commu'nicating,  imp.  having  no  intercourse 
with  each  other.  In'commu'nicated,  pp.  -kd-ted,  not 
imparted.  In'commu'nicative,  a.  -tiv,  not  free  or  apt  to 
impart  to  others  in  conversation. 

INCOMMUTABLE,  a.  in'kom-mu'ta-bl  [F.  income 
mutable— from  mid.  L.  incommutdbilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng. 
commutable]:  not  to  be  exchanged  or  commuted  with 
another.  In'commu'tably,  ad.  -bli.  In'commu'tabil'ity, 
n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  incommutabilite ]:  or  In'commu'tableness, 
n.  -bl-nes,  unchangeableness. 

INCOMP ABABLE,  a.  in-kom' pd-ra-bl  [F.  incompar¬ 
able— ixom  mid.  L.  incompardbilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng. 
comparable ]:  that  admits  of  no  comparison  with  others; 
without  peer  or  equal.  Incomparably,  ad.  -rd-bli,  be¬ 
yond  comparison;  without  competition.  IncomParable- 
ness,  n.  -bl-nes,  excellent  beyond  comparison. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  a.  in'kom-pat'i-bl  [F.  incompatible: 
in,  not,  and  Eng.  compatible]:  that  cannot  subsist  with 
something  else;  in  phar.,  term  used  of  medicines  not 
suitable  to  be  prescribed  together,  because  one  would 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  other;  in  chem.,  one  of  two  or 
more  salts  or  other  substances  which  cannot  be  united 
in  solution  without  decomposition  or  chemical  change. 
In'compat'ibly,  ad.  -bli.  In'compat'ibleness,  n.  -bl-nes, 
or  In'compat'ibil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  incompatibilite ]: 
irreconcilable  disagreement.  In'compat'ibles,  n.  plu. 
-i-blz,  in  chem.,  salts  or  compounds  which  decompose  each 
other  when  brought  in  contact  in  solution.  Incompat¬ 
ible-terms,  in  logic,  terms  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
the  same  subject.  — Syn.  of  ‘incompatible’:  incongruous; 
inconsistent;  incoherent;  dissimilar;  discordant;  irrecon¬ 
cilable;  repugnant;  contradictory. 

INCOMPETENT,  a.  in-kom' pe-tent  [F.  incompetent— 
from  mid.  L.  incomp  eten'tem : ,  in,  not,  and  Eng.  compe¬ 
tent]:  wanting  adequate  powers  of  mind,  or  suitable 
faculties;  wanting  the  legal  ability.  Incompetently, 
ad.  -li.  Incompetence,  n.  -tens  [F.— L.]:,  or  Incom'- 
PETENCY,  n.  -ten-si,  want  of  sufficient  powers;  inability. 
—Syn.  of  ‘incompetent’:  incapable;  inadequate;  insuf¬ 
ficient;  unable;  improper;  unfit;  disqualified. 

INCOMPLETE,  a.  in’kom-plet'  [F.  incomplet— from 
mid.  L.  incompletus:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  complete]:  not 
finished;  imperfect;  defective;  in  bot.,  destitute  of  some 
organ.  In'complete'ly,  ad.  -li.  In'complete'ness,  n. 
imperfection;  unfinished  state. 

INCOMPLIABLE,  a.  in'kom-pli'a-bl  [in,  not,  and  com- 
pliable]:  not  compliable.  In'compli'ant,  a.  -pli'dnt  [in, 
not,  and  compliant]:  not  disposed  to  comply  or  yield  to 
solicitation.  In'compli'ance,  n.  -pli-ans,  want  of  com¬ 
pliance. 
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INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  a.  in-kom' pre-hen' si-bl  [F. 
incomprehensible— from  mid.  L.  incomprehensib'ilis :  in, 
not,  and  Eng.  comprehensible ]:  that  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood;  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect.  Incom'pre- 
hen'sibly,  ad.  -bli.  Incom'prehen'sibleness,  n.  -bl-nes, 
or  Incom'prehen'sibil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  incompre¬ 
hensibility]  :  the  quality  of  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  intellect.  Incom'prehen'sion,  n.  -shun  [F.— L.]: 
want  of  comprehension  or  understanding.  Incom'pre- 
hen'sive,  a.  -siv,  not  capable  of  including  or  understand¬ 
ing;  not  extensive. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE,  a.  in'kom-pres' si-bl  [F.  incom¬ 
pressible — from  mid.  L.  incompressib'ilis :  in,  not,  and 
Eng.  compressible ]:  not  capable  of  being  reduced  by 
force  to  a  smaller  compass.  In'compres'sibil'ity,  n. 
-bil'i-ti. 

INCOMPUTABLE,  a.  in'kdm-pu'ta-bl  [in.  not,  and 
computable ]:  that  cannot  be  reckoned. 

INCONCEIVABLE,  a.  in'kon-sev'a-bl  [F.  inconcev- 
able:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  conceivable ]:  that  cannot  be 
imagined;  incomprehensible.  In'conceiv'ably,  ad.  -bli. 
In'conceiv'ableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconceivable ;  incomprehensibility. 

INCONCLUSIVE,  a.  in'kon-klo' ziv  [L.  in,  not,  and 
conclusive] :  not  closing  or  settling  a  point  in  debate  or 
a  doubtful  question;  not  exhibiting  cogent  or  satisfactory 
evidence.  In'conclu'sively,  ad.  -li.  In'conclu'siveness, 
n.  want  of  such  evidence  as  would  satisfy  the  mind. 

INCONDENSABLE,  a.  in'kon-den'sd-bl  [L.  in,  not, 
and  condensable ]:  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  less  com¬ 
pass,  or  converted  from  a  gas  or  vapor  to  a  liquid  or 
solid.  In'conden'sabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti. 

INCONGEALABLE,  a.  in'kon-jel'a-bl  [L.  in,  not,  and 
congealable ]:  not  capable  of  being  frozen.  In'congeal'- 
ableness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

INCONGRUENT,  a.  in-kon' gro-ent  [L.  incongruen'- 
tem,  inconsistent,  unsuitable:  It.  incongruo  and  incon- 
gruente,  incongruous:  F.  incongru ]:  unsuitable;  incon¬ 
sistent.  In'congru'ity,  n.  -gro'i-ti  [F.  incongruity ]: 
unsuitableness;  absurdity;  inconsistency;  disagreement  of 
parts.  Incon'gruous,  a.  -kon'gro-us  [L.  incongruus ]: 
unsuitable;  not  fitting;  improper.  Incon'gruously,  ad. 
-li.— Syn.  of  ‘incongruous’:  incoherent;  inconsistent;  in¬ 
compatible;  unsuited;  inappropriate;  unfit. 

INCONSEQUENT,  a.  in-kon' se-kwent  [F.  inconse¬ 
quent—  from  mid.  L.  inconsequen'tem,  not  logically  con¬ 
sequent— from  L.  in,  not;  con,  together;  sequor,  I  follow: 
It.  inconsequent e] :  not  following  from  the  premises.  In- 
con'sequence,  n.  - kwens  [F.]:  want  of  logical  sequence 
or  just  inference.  Incon'sequen'tial,  a.  -kwen'shal,  not 
regularly  following  from  the  premises;  of  little  moment. 
Incon'sequen'tially,  ad„  -li. 
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INCONSIDERABLE,  a.  in'Tcon-sid'er-a-bl  [in,  not,  and 
considerable ]:  not  worthy  of  notice  or  consideration; 
unimportant;  small;  trivial.  In'consid'erably,  ad.  - bli . 
In'consid'erableness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

INCONSIDERATE,  a.  in'lcon-sid'er-dt  [L.  inconsid - 
eratus,  unconsidered,  thoughtless— from  in,  not;  con- 
slderd,'  I  look  at  closely]:  hasty;  rash;  thoughtless;  not 
attending  to  circumstances.  In'consid'erately,  ad.  -li. 
IN'CONSID'ERATENESS,  n.  [E.-L.]:  thoughtlessness;  neg¬ 
ligence;  inattention. — Syn.  of  ‘inconsiderate’:  inatten¬ 
tive;  inadvertent;  careless;  hasty;  heedless;  negligent; 
imprudent;  improvident;  incautious;  indiscreet;  inju¬ 
dicious. 

INCONSISTENT,  a.  in'Tcdn-sis'tent  [in,  not,  and  con¬ 
sistent ]:  being  contrary  at  different  times;  not  suitable; 
contradictory.  In'consis'tently,  ad.  -li.  In'consis'- 
tence,  n.  -tens  [F.  inconsistance ],  or  Inconsistency, 
n.  -ten-si,  self-contradiction;  want  of  uniformity;  want 
of  attention  to  circumstances  or  consequences.— Syn.  of 
‘inconsistent’:  incongruous;  irreconcilable;  discordant; 
repugnant;  incompatible. 

INCONSOLABLE,  a.  in'Tcon-sd'la-bl  [F.  inconsolable — 
from  L.  inconsoldbilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  consolable ]: 
not  to  be  consoled;  grieved  beyond  measure.  In'conso'- 
lably,  ad.  -bli. 

INCONSONANT,  a.  in-kon'sd-ndnt  [in,  not,  and  con¬ 
sonant ]:  not  agreeing;  discordant.  Incon'sonantly,  ad. 
-li.  Incon'sonance,  n.  -nans,  disagreement. 

INCONSPICUOUS,  a.  in'Tcon-spik'u-us  [in,  not,  and 
conspicuous  ] :  hardly  discernible;  not  to  be  perceived  by 
the  sight.  In'conspic'uously,  ad.  -li. 

INCONSTANT,  a.  in-kon'stdnt  [F.  inconstant— from 
mid.  L .  inconstant em:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  constant ]: 
fickle;  subject  to  sudden  changes  in  opinions  or  purposes. 
Incon'stancy,  n.  -stan-si,  fickleness,  as  of  temper  or 
affection;  unsteadiness.  Inconstantly,  ad.  -lb— Syn. 
of  ‘inconstant’:  volatile;  mutable;  changeable;  variable; 
versatile;  unsteady;  .unstable;  capricious. 

INCONTESTABLE,  a.  in'kon-testa-bl  [in,  not,  and 
contestable:  F.  incontestable ]:  too  clear  to  be  questioned; 
not  admitting  of  dispute;  undeniable.  In'contes'tably, 
ad.  -bli.— Syn.  of  ‘incontestable’:  indisputable;  unques¬ 
tionable;  incontrovertible;  irrefragable;  indubitable. 

INCONTINENT,  a.  in-Tcon'ti-nent  [F.  incontinent— 
from  L.  incontinent em,  not  retaining,  immoderate:  It. 
incontinent e :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  continent ]:  not  restrain¬ 
ing  the  passions;  unchaste;  unable  to  restrain  natural 
discharges.  Incontinence,  n.  -nens  [ F.— L.],  or  In- 
CON'tinency,  n.  -nen-si,  want  of  restraint  of  the  passions 
—especially  of  the  sexual  appetite;  inability  to  restrain 
discharge.  Incontinently,  ad.  -li. 

INCONTROLLABLE,  a.  in'kdn-trol'la-bl  [in,  and  con- 
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trollable ]:  not  to  be  controlled;  incapable  of  being 
restrained;  uncontrollable. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,  a.  in-kdn'tro-ver'ti-bl  [L.  in, 
not,  and  controvertible ]:  too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of 
dispute.  Incon'trover'tibly,  ad.  -bli.  Incon'trover'ti- 
bil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti.— Syn.  of  ‘incontrovertible’:  see  under 
Incontestable. 

INCONVENIENCE,  n.  in'kon-ven'yens,  or  In'conven'- 
iency,  n.  -yen-si  [F.  inconvenient— from  mid.  L.  incon- 
venien'tem:  in,  and  Eng.  convenience ]:  that  which  trou¬ 
bles  or  incommodes;  anything  that  disturbs  or  impedes: 
V.  to  trouble;  to  cause  uneasiness  to.  In'conven'ien- 
cing,  imp.  In'conven'ienced,  pp.  -yenst.  In'conven'- 
ient,  a.  -yent,  incommodious;  unsuitable;  giving  trouble 
or  uneasiness  to;  unfit.  In'conven'iently,  ad.  -U.— Syn. 
of  ‘inconvenience,  n.’:  disturbance;  annoyance;  trouble; 
incommodiousness;  disquiet;  disadvantage;  uneasiness; 
molestation;  unfitness;  unsuitableness;  inexpedience. 

INCONY,  a.  in-ko'ni  [probably  from  L.  in,  not;  AS. 
con,  to  know:  comp.  Scot,  and  prov.  Eng.  canny,  cau¬ 
tious,  prudent,  pretty,  skilled  in  magic  arts]:  in  OE., 
pretty;  innocent;  artless;  fine;  delicate. 

INCORPORATE,  v.  in-kor'po-rat  [in,  into,  and  corpo¬ 
rate:  L.  in,  into;  corpordtus,  furnished  with  a  body:  F. 
incorporer ;  It.  incorporare,  to  incorporate]:  to  work  one 
mass  or  body  into  another;  to  unite;  to  blend;  to  form 
into  a  corporation  or  body  politic;  to  unite  so  as  to  make 
part  of  another  body;  to  ^embody:  Adj.  mixed  together; 
associated.  Incorporating,  imp.  Incorporated,  pp.: 
Adj.  associated;  united  in  a  legal  body.  Incorporation, 
n.  -shun  [F. — L.]:  union  of  different  ingredients  into  one 
mass;  an  association  constituted  by  the  legislature;  for¬ 
merly  in  Britain,  by  grant  of  the  crown.  See  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

INCORPOREAL,  a.  in'kdr-pd're-al  [in,  not,  and  corpo¬ 
real ]:  not  consisting  of  matter;  immaterial;  spiritual. 
In'corpo'really,  ad.  -li.  In'corpo'realism,  n.  -izm,  state 
of  spiritual  existence.  IncorPoreTty,  n.  -re'i-ti,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  not  material.— Syn.  of . ‘incorporeal’:  unsub¬ 
stantial;  bodiless;  unbodied. 

INCORRECT,  a.  in'kor-rekV  [F.  incorrect,  incorrect— 
from  L.  incorrectus :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  correct ]:  not  ex¬ 
act;  not  according  to  a  copy  or  model;  not  according  to 
truth;  in  OE.,  not  duly  regulated  or  placed  under  proper 
obedience.  In'correct'ly,  ad.  -li,  not  exactly;  inaccu¬ 
rately.  In'correct'ness,  n.  - rekVnes ,  want  of  exactness; 
inaccuracy.— Syn.  of  ‘incorrect’:  erroneous;  wrong; 
faulty;  inaccurate;  inexact. 

INCORRIGIBLE,  a.  in-kor'ri-ji-bl  [F.  incorrigible — 
from  mid.  L.  incorrigib'ilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  cor¬ 
rigible]:  that  cannot  be  amended;  bad  beyond  correction 
or  reform.  Incor'rigibly,  ad.  -bli.  Incor'rigibleness, 
n.  -bl-nes,  or  IncorPigibil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti  [F.  incorrigi- 
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bilite ]:  the  quality  of  being  depraved  or  bad  beyond 
correction;  hopeless  depravity  in  persons. 

INCORRODIBLE,  a.  in'kor-ro'di-bl  [in,  not,  and  cor • 
rodible]:  that  cannot  be  eaten  away  or  impaired.  In'- 
corro'dibly,  ad.  -bli. 

INCORRUPT,  a.  in'kor-rupt,  or  In'corrup'ted,  a.  [L. 
incorruptus,  uncorrupted:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  corrupt ]:  not 
impaired  or  spoiled;  untainted;  pure;  sound.  In'cor- 
rup'tible,  a.  -ti-bl  [F. — L. ] :  not  corruptible;  that  cannot 
decay;  incapable  of  being  bribed;  strictly  just.  In'cor- 
rup'tibly,  ad.  -bli.  In'corrup'tibleness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or 
In'corrup'tibil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti  [F.  incorruptibility ]:  the 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay.  In'- 
corrup'tion,  n.  -rup'shun,  exemption  from  corruption  or 
decay.  In'corrup'tive,  a.  -tiv,  free  from  corruption  or 
decay. 

INCRASSATE,  v.  in-Jcras'sat  [mid.  L.  incrassatus,  flat¬ 
tened,  made  thick— from  L.  in,  into;  crassus,  thick,  dense: 
F.  incrasser,  to  thicken]:  to  thicken;  to  become  thick  or 
thicker:  Adj.  in  bot.,  thickened.  Incras'sating,  imp. 
Incras'sated,  pp.  In'crassa'tion,  n.  -scl'shun  [F.— L.]: 
the  act  of  thickening;  the  state  of  becoming  thick.  In- 
CRAS'sative,  a.  - sd-tiv ,  having  the  quality  of  thickening. 

INCREASE,  n.  in'kres  [Norm.  F.  encreser,  to  increase: 
L.  incres'cerc,  to  grow  or  increase  in  anything,  to  swell— 
from  in,  into;  cresco,  I  grow]:  growth;  enlargement; 
addition  to  the  original  stock;  accession;  produce:  V.  hi- 
kres',  to  make  or  become  more  or  greater;  to  advance  or 
exalt;  to  extend;  to  spread;  to  make  worse;  to  augment; 
to  grow.  Increasing,  imp.  Increased,  pp.  -krest:  Adj. 
multiplied;  made  more  or  greater,  as  in  number,  bulk, 
value,  etc.  Increasingly,  ad.  -li.— Syn.  of  ‘increase,  v.’: 
to  multiply;  advance;  swell;  intensify;  add  to;  exalt;  — 
of  ‘increase,  n.’:  augmentation;  increment;  generation; 
progeny. 

INCREDIBLE,  a.  in-kred'i-bl  [F.  incredible— from  L. 
incredib'ilis,  that  cannot  be  believed— from  in,  not;  credo, 
I  believe:  It.  incredibile ]:  that  cannot  be  believed;  too 
improbable  to  admit  of  belief.  Incred'ibly,  ad.  -bli. 
IN  credibility,  n.  -biVi-ti  [F.  incredibility ],  or  In- 
cred'ibleness,  n.  -bl-nes,  the  quality  of  being  too  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  admit  of  belief. 

INCREDULOUS,  a.  in-kred'ii-lus  [L.  incredulus,  unbe¬ 
lieving:  F.  incredule,  incredulous]:  not  believing;  indis¬ 
posed  to  receive  as  true.  Incred'ulousness,  n.  -nes,  or 
Incredulity,  n.  in'kre-du’li-ti  [F.  incredulity^ :  a  refusal 
of  belief;  indisposition  to  believe.— Syn.  of  ‘incredulity’: 
skepticism;  unbelief;  disbelief. 

INCREMATE,  v.  in’kre-mdt  [L.  incremdtus,  consumed 
by  burning— from  in,  into;  cremo,  I  burn]:  to  burn  a 
dead  body  instead  of  interring  it.  In'cremating,  imp. 
In'cremated,  pp.  -ma-ted.  Incremation,  n.  in'kre-ma'- 
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shun,  the  burning  of  dead  bodies  instead  of  interring 
them. 

INCREMENT,  n.  in'kre-ment  [L.  incremen' turn,  an  in¬ 
crease,  growth — from  in,  into;  cresco,  I  grow]:  the  act  of 
becoming  greater;  increase;  that  which  is  added;  produce; 
in  math.,  the  quantity  which  increases  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity.  Increscent,  a.  in-kres'ent,  growing;  augmenting; 
swelling. 

INCRIMINATE,  v.  in-krim'i-ndt  [L.  in,  in;  crimi- 
ndtus,  accused  of  crime]:  to  charge  with  a  crime  or 
fault;  to  accuse.  Incrim'inating,  imp.  Incrim'inated, 
pp.  Incrim'ina'tion,  n.  -nd'sMn  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of 
charging  with  crime. 

INCRUST,  v.  in-krust'  [F.  incruster—  from  L.  incrus - 
tare,  to  cover,  as  with  a  crust— from  in,  in  or  on;  crusto, 
I  plaster:  It.  incrustare] :  to  cover  with  a  hard  coat  or 
crust;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of.  Incrust'ing, 
imp.  Incrust'ed,  pp.:  Adj.  covered  with  a  crust.  In'- 
crusta'tion,  n.  -td'shun  [F.— L.]:  the  crust  or  rough 
coat  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  body,  as  the  coatings 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  solids 
formed  on  the  internal  portions  of  engine  boilers  by 
deposition  from  the  feed  water;  a  covering  or  inlaying 
of  marble,  mosaic,  etc;  also  Incrust'ment,  n.  -krust’- 
ment. 

INCUBATE,  v.  in'ku-bat  [L.  incubdtus,  lain  or  rested 
upon— in,  in  or  on;  cubo,  I  lie  down]:  to  sit  upon,  as 
upon  eggs  for  hatching.  In'cubating,  imp.  In'cubated, 
pp.  In'cuba'tion,  n.  -bd'shun  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of  sitting 
on  eggs  for  the  hatching  of  young;  in  med.,  the  period 
during  which  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  lies  la¬ 
tent  before  showung  itself.  In'cubative,  a.  -tiv,  formed  by 
or  having  the  nature  of  incubation.  In'cuba'tor,  n.  -ter, 
apparatus  for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.— See  In¬ 
cubation,  The  Period  of. 

INCUB  A'TION,  The  Period  of:  the  time  in  which 
birds  sit  on  their  eggs  before  the  young  are  hatched; 
varying  in  different  species,  but  nearly  constant  in  each. 
In  the  humming-birds,  smallest  animals  of  this  class,  it  is 
only  12  days;  in  canaries,  15  to  18  days;  in  the  common 
fowl,  21  days;  in  the  duck,  it  is  28  to  30  days;  in  the 
guinea-fowl,  28  or  29  days;  in  the  turkey,  30  days;  in  the 
swan,  40  to  45  days.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  (about 
104°)  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young 
bird;  that  of  the  sun  is  sufficient,  during  the  day,  to  hatch 
the  eggs  of  some  birds  (e.g.,  the  ostrich)  inhabiting 
tropical  countries;  but  in  general  the  mother  keeps  up  a 
suitable  temperature  by  placing  the  eggs  in  a  warm  and 
carefully  constructed  nest  (q.v.),  and  by  covering  them 
with  her  own  body.  In  some  cases,  the  male  bird  takes 
part  in  this  duty;  usually,  however,  his  services  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  providing  his  mate  with  food. 

Eggs  may,  however,  be  hatched  without  the  aid  of  the 
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parent  bird.  From  time  immemorial,  the  Egyptians  have 
hatched  eggs  by  artificial  warmth  in  peculiar  but  com¬ 
paratively  simple  stoves  for  the  purpose.  Thirty  millions 
of  chickens  are  annually  hatched  by  means  of  the  egg- 
ovens  in  Egypt.  In  1777,  Bonnemain  devised  a  hatching 
apparatus,  which  supplied  the  Parisian  markets  with 
poultry.  In  1825,  D’Arcet  obtained  chickens  from  ar¬ 
tificial  incubation  by  means  of  the  thermal  waters  at 
Vichy.  The  Eccaleobion  (q.v.),  invented  by  Bucknell, 
was  said  to  possess  a  perfect  control  over  temperature 
from  300°  Fahrenheit  to  that  of  cold  water  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  artificial  incubation,  the  lines  that 
separate  success  from  failure  are  easily  overstepped.  Of 
the  most  modern  incubators,  almost  all  have  attained 
great  perfection  in  regulating  the  temperature  inside  the 
very  narrow  range  within  which  practical  success  is  at¬ 
tainable,  as  well  as  in  overcoming  difficulties  as  to  damp¬ 
ness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  to  exposing 
the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  egg  to  slightly  dif- 
erent  temperatures.  The  main  features  of  incubators 
usually  agree— a  water-tank,  heated  by  some  kind  of 
lamp,  with  a  tray  or  drawer  for  eggs,  and  a  small  water- 
tray  for  damping  the  air.  The  most  fatal  defect  in  an 
incubator  is  that  of  permitting  an  injurious  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature.  The  process  is  used  mainly  for  hen’s  eggs,  but 
is  not  confined  to  them.  See  Ostrich-farming. 

INCUBUS,  n.  in’leu-bus  [mid.  L.  incubus ,  a  nightmare 
—from  L.  incubare,  to  lie  upon— from  in,  upon;  cubo,  I 
lie  down;  It.  incubo;  F.  incube,  nightmare]:  the  night¬ 
mare;  that  which  sits  upon,  as  some  hideous  monster; 
any  oppressive  or  stupefying  influence. 

INCULCATE,  v.  in-kul’kat  [L.  inculcatus,  pressed  or 
forced  into,  crammed  in— from  in,  into;  calcare,  to  tread: 
It.  inculcare—lit.,  to  tread  into  with  the  heel]:  to  im¬ 
press  or  enforce  by  frequent  admonitions;  to  teach  by 
frequent  repetitions.  Incul'cating,  imp.  Incul'cated, 
pp.  Incul'cator,  n .  -kd-ter,  one  who.  In'culca'tion,  n. 
-led’ shun,  the  act  of  impressing  on  the  mind  by  frequent 
repetitions. 

INCULPATE,  v.  m-kul’pat  [mid.  L.  inculpatus, 
brought  blame  upon— from  L.  in,  into;  culpdtus,  re¬ 
proached,  blamed— from  culpa,  a  fault;  F.  inculperj :  to 
bring  into  blame;  to  censure;  opposed  to  exculpate.  In- 
cul'pating,  imp.  Incul'pated,  pp.  In'culpa'tion,  n. 
-pa’ shun  [F.— L.]:  blame;  censure.  Incul'patory,  a. 
-pd’ter-i,  imputing  blame;  criminatory. 

INCUMBENT,  a.  in-kum’bent  [L.  incumbens,  or  in- 
cumben’tem,  leaning  or  lying  upon— from  in;  cubo  or 
cumbo,  I  lie  down]:  lying  or  resting  on,  as  a  duty  or 
obligation;  indispensable;  in  bot.,  applied  to  cotyledons 
with  the  radicle  on  their  back:  n.  the  person  who  is  in 
the  possession  of  an  office,  e.g.  the  rector,  parson,  or 
vicar  holding  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England.  In 
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Scotland  the  term  is  so  applied  only  popularly.  Incum'- 
bently,  ad.  -Is.  Incum'bency,  n.  -ben-si,  the  state  of 
holding  or  being  in  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  office. 

INCUMBER,  etc.  See  Encumber. 

INCUM'BERED  ESTATES  COURTS:  special  tribunal 
(1849-59)  for  facilitating  sale  of  landed  property  in  Ire¬ 
land  subject  to  incumbrances;  superseded  1859  by  the 
Landed  Estates  court,  after  making  3,457  sales,  produc¬ 
ing  £25,190,839. 

INCUM'BRANCES,  or  Encum'brances:  general  term 
for  burdens  or  charges  on  land.  See  Mortgage;  Lien. 

INCUNABULA,  n.  plu.  in'Jcu-nd'bu-ld  [L.  incunabula, 
swathing-bands,  a  birth-place — from  in,  into;  cundbula,  a 
cradle] :  books  printed  in  the  early  period  of  the  art;  the 
books  which,  as  Peignot  has  it,  touchent  au  berceau  de 
Vimprimerie.  The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  those 
which  appeared  before  1500,  by  which  time  the  art  was 
completely  formed  in  all  its  principal  departments.  The 
number  of  these  works  is  probably  not  far  short  of  20,- 
000.  Hain,  it  is  true,  in  his  Repertorium  Bibliograph- 
icum,  enumerates  only  16,299;  but  his  death  left  his 
work  incomplete,  especially  the  last  volume.— Incunabula, 
with  hardly  any  exceptions,  belong  to  the  category  of 
rare  books,  and  are  much  sought  by  collectors;  but  be¬ 
sides  their  interests  as  literary  curiosities,  many,  e.g.,  the 
first  editions  ( editiones  principes)  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  classics,  are  intrinsically  valuable  in  a  critical  viewr; 
while  others  are  important,  as  marking  the  successive 
steps  of  advancement  in  the  art  of  printing.  See 
Printing. 

The  principal  works  treating  specially  of  incunabula 
are— Panzer,  Annales  Typographies,  ab  Artis  Inventce 
Origine  ad  Annum  M.D.  (continued,  however,  to  1536); 
11  vols.  4to,  Norimbergae,  1793-1803;  Maittaire,  Annales 
Typographies,  ab  Artis  Inventce  Origine  ad  Annum  1557 
(cum  Appendice  ad  Ann.  1664),  3  tom.  in  5  vols.  4to, 
Hagae-Comit.  1719-25;  Serna  Santander,  Dictionnaire 
Bibliographique  Clio  si  du  XVe  Siecle,  3  tom.  8vo, 
Bruxelles  1805-7;  and  Hain,  Repertorium  Bibliograph- 
icum,  quo  Lsbri  omnes  ab  Arte  Inventa  usque  ad  M.D. 
Typis  Expressi  reccnsentur,  4  tom.  8vo,  Stutgartiae  1828- 
38.  The  last  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  Much  valu¬ 
able  information  is  also  in  Bernard,  De  VOrigine  et  des 
Debuts  de  VImprimerie  en  Europe  (1853);  and,  on 
French  Incunabula,  in  Brunet’s  La  France  Litteraire  au 
XV e  Siecle  (1865). 

INCUR,  v.  in-ker'  [L.  incur' rere,  to  run  or  rush  into— 
from  in,  into;  curro,  I  run]:  to  become  liable  or  subject 
to,  to  contract,  as  a  debt.  Incur'ring,  imp.  Incurred', 
pp.  -herd'. 

INCURABLE,  a.  sn-ku'rd-bl  [F.  incurable — from  mid. 
L.  incurabilis:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  curable:  It.  incurabile ]: 
that  cannot  be  cured;  incapable  of  remedy  or  cure;  ir- 
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remediable:  n.  one  beyond  the  reach  of  cure.  Incu'rably, 
ad.  'Ol%.  Incu'rableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  Incu'rabil'ity, 
n.  -bili-ti  [F.  incurabilite ]:  a  state  not  admitting  of  any 
cure;  impossibility  of  cure. — Syn.  of  ‘incurable,  a.’:  rem¬ 
ediless;  irretrievable;  irrecoverable;  hopeless. 

INCURIOUS,  a.  in-ku'ri-us  [L.  incuridsus — from  in, 
not;  curiosus,  inquisitive:  F.  incurieux]:  not  curious  or 
inquisitive;  inattentive.  Incu'riously,  ad.  -li.  Incu'- 
riousness,.  -nes,  or  Incu'rios'ity,  n.  -os'i-ti,  want  of 
curiosity;  inattentiveness. 

INCURSION,  n.  in-ker'shun  [F.  incursion— from  L. 
incur sion em,  a  running  against,  an  onset — from  in,  into; 
cursus,  a  running:  It.  incursione ]:  a  sudden  inroad  or 
invasion  for  plunder  or  attack;  a  predatory  inroad  with¬ 
out  occupation.  Incur'sive,  a.  -siv,  pertaining  to  an  in¬ 
cursion;  hostile. — Syn.  of  ‘incursion’:  inroad;  invasion; 
foray;  raid;  irruption;  intrusion;  attack;  ravaging. 

INCURVATE,  v.  in-ker'vdt  [L.  incurvatus,  bent  into 
a  curve— from  in,  into;  curvus,  bent,  crooked]:  to  bend; 
to  crook:  Adj.  curved  inward  or  upward.  Incur'vating, 
imp.  Incur'vated,  pp.:  Adj.  gradually  bending  from 
without  inward.  In'curva'tion,  n.  -va'shun,  state  of 
being  bent;  act  of  bowing  or  bending.  Incurve,  v.  in- 
Tcerv',  to  curve;  to  curve  in  or  inwardly;  to  become  bent. 
Incur'ving,  imp.  Incurved',  pp.  -kervd'.  Incur'vity,  n. 
-ker'vi-ti,  crookedness. 

INCUS,  n.  in’kus  [L.  incus,  a  smith’s  anvil]:  a  small 
bone  of  the  ear,  so-called  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  an  anvil. 

INCUSE,  a.  in-kuz '  [L.  incussus,  struck  or  dashed 
against]:  formed  by  stamping;  stamped:  v.  to  form  by 
stamping.  Incu'sing,  imp.  Incused,  pp.  in-kuzd '. 

INDEBI'TATUS  ASSUMP'SIT:  name  often  given  to 
an  action  for  debt  in  England. 

INDEBTED,  a.  in-det'ed  [OF.  endetter  and  endebter, 
to  bring  into  debt— from  en,  in,  into;  dette  and  debte,  a 
debt— from  L.  in,  into;  debitus,  owed]:  being  in  debt, 
obliged  by  something  received.  Indebtedness,  n.  -nes, 
state  of  being  indebted. 

INDECENCY,  n.  in-de' sen-si  [in,  not,  and  decency ;  L. 
indecens,  or  indecen'tem,  unseemly;  indecent:  It.  inde- 
cento:  F.  indecent ]:  that  which  is  unbecoming  in  lan¬ 
guage  or  manners;  an  offense  against  delicacy.  Inde'- 
cent,  a.  -sent,  unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard;  offensive  to  mod¬ 
esty.  Inde'cently,  ad.  -li.  Indecent  exposure,  criminal 
offense  by  common  law  and  by  statute,  if  committed  in 
any  public  place.  To  sell  or  expose  an  obscene  book, 
print,  or  picture,  also  is  criminal;  and  a  search-warrant 
may  be  obtained  to  search  premises  and  seize  and  destroy 
such  articles.  — Syn.  of  ‘indecent’:  immodest;  indelicate; 
indecorous;  impure;  obscene;  unbecoming;  unseemly; 
gross;  unchaste;  shameful;  filthy. 
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INDECIDUATA,  n.  in-de-sid-u-d'ta  [mod.  L.,  prefix 
in,  not;  deciduatus— from  deciduus,  that  which  is  cut  or 
lopped  off]:  in  zool.,  a  primary  division  of  Placental 
Mammalia,  named  by  Prof.  Huxley  from  their  having 
the  placenta  non-deeiduous.  It  contains  the  orders 
Ungulata  and  Cetacea. 

INDECISION,  n.  in’de-sizli'un  [F.  indecision— from  L. 
indecisidnem :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  decision ] :  wTant  of  settled 
purpose  or  of  firmness;  a  wavering  of  mind;  irresolution. 
In'deci'sive,  a.  -sVsiv,  unsettled;  wavering;  not  bringing 
to  a  final  close  or  issue.  In'deci'sively,  ad.  -li.  In'deci'- 
siveness,  n.  - nes ,  state  of  being  undecided. 

INDECLINABLE,  a.  in'de-MVna-bl  [F.  indeclinable— 
from  mid.  L.  indeclinaVUis :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  de¬ 
clinable']:  that  cannot  be  varied  by  terminations. 

INDECOMPOSABLE,  a.  in-de'kom-po'za-bl  [F.  inde¬ 
composable:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  decomposable ]:  that  can¬ 
not  be  decomposed  or  resolved  into  its  constituent  parts. 

INDECOROUS,  a.  in'de-Jcd'rus  [L.  indecorus,  unseem¬ 
ly,  unbecoming:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  decorous ]:  unbecom¬ 
ing;  violating  good  manners.  In'deco'rously,  ad.  -Vi. 
In'deco'rousness,  n.  -nes.  In'deco'rum,  n.  -rum  [L.]: 
impropriety  of  behavior;  that  in  manners  or  behavior 
which  violates  the  rules  of  good  breeding  or  civility.— 
Syn.  of  ‘indecorous’:  indecent;  rude;  coarse;  unseemly; 
uncivil;  impolite. 

INDEED,  ad.  int.  in-ded'  [in,  in  or  on,  and  deed]:  in 
reality;  in  fact;  in  truth. 

INDEFATIGABLE,  a.  in'de-fat'i-ga-bl  [F.  indefati¬ 
gable — from  L.  indefatigdbilis ,  that  cannot  be  wearied 
out— from  in,  not;  defdtigo,  I  weary]:  unwearied;  not 
yielding  to  fatigue.  In'defat'igably,  ad.  -bit.  In'defat'- 
igableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  In'defat'igabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-tt, 
incapability  of  being  fatigued.— Syn.  of  ‘indefatigable’: 
persevering;  assiduous;  untiring;  unfatigued. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a.  in'de-fe'zi-bl  [in,  not,  and  defea¬ 
sible]:  not  to  be  defeated;  that  cannot  be  made  void. 
In'defea'sibly,  ad.  -bit.  In'defea'sibil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti, 
the  quality  or  state  of  not  being  subject  to  be  made  void. 

INDEFENSIBLE,  a.  in'de-fen'si-bl  [in,  not,  and  de¬ 
fensible]:  that  cannot  be  defended;  not  to  be  vindicated 
or  justified.  In'defen'sibly,  ad.  -bit.  In'defen'sibil'- 
ity,  n.  -btVt-ti. 

INDEFINABLE,  a.  tn* de-fV na-bl  [in,  not,  and  defina¬ 
ble]:  that  cannot  be  defined.  In'defi'nably,  ad.  -bit. 

INDEFINITE,  a.  in-def'i-nit  [in,  not,  and  definite:  L. 
indefinitus,  indefinite]:  not  limited;  not  precise  or  cer¬ 
tain;  not  distinctly  marked;  vague  or  unsettled;  in  bot., 
applied  to  inflorescence  in  which  the  central  or  terminal 
flower  is  the  last  to  expand;  having  more  than  twenty 
stamens;  very  numerous,  as  ovules  or  seeds.  IndefTnite- 
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LY,  ad.  -IT.  Indef'initeness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  unlimited  or  uncertain. 

INDEHISCENT,  a.  In' de-Ms’ sent  [L.  in,  not;  de- 
Mscen'tem,  gaping- from  deMs’co,  I  gape]:  in  bot.,  not 
opening— applied  to  fruits,  as  the  apple,  which  do  not 
split  open. 

INDELIBLE,  a.  Tn-del’T-bl  [F.  indelebile — from  L.  in- 
delebilis,  imperishable— from  in,  not;  deled,  I  blot  out: 
It.  indelebile ]:  that  cannot  be  blotted  out;  that  cannot 
be  effaced,  cancelled,  or  removed.  Indel'ibly,  ad.  -blT. 
Indel'ibil'ity,  n.  -bll’T-tT,  quality  of  being  indelible. 

INDELICATE,  a.  Tn-del’T-kdt  [in,  not,  and  delicate: 
F.  indelicat ]:  offensive  to  good  manners  or  purity  of 
mind;  coarse;  indecorous.  Indelicacy,  n.  Tn-deVi-kd-sT, 
want  of  delicacy;  that  which  is  offensive  to  refined  taste 
or  purity  of  mind;  a  certain  coarseness  of  manners  or 
language.  Indelicately,  ad.  -kat-lT.— Syn.  of  ‘indeli¬ 
cate’:  unseemly;  unbecoming;  gross;  rude;  indecent;  im¬ 
polite;  broad;  offensive. 

INDEMNIFY,  v.  Tn-dem’nT-fl  [L.  in,  against;  dam¬ 
num,  loss;  facio,  I  make:  F.  indemne,  indemnified,  un¬ 
hurt— from  L.  indemnis,  uninjured]:  to  secure  against 
loss,  damage,  or  punishment;  to  make  good  what  has 
been  lost;  to  compensate.  Indemnifying,  imp.  Indem'- 
nified,  pp.  -rii-fid.  Indemnification,  n.  - fT-kd’shun , 
the  act  of  indemnifying;  security  against  loss  or  dam¬ 
age;  the  payment  made  on  account  of  such  loss.  Indem'- 
nity,  n.  -nl-tT  [F.  indemnite—  from  mid.  L.  indemnT- 
tatem ]:  a  security  or  pledge  by  which  a  person  is  se¬ 
cured  against  loss  or  punishment;  compensation.  Indem¬ 
nity-deed,  in  law,  deed  given  by  way  of  security;  the 
usual  form  is  by  giving  a  bond  of  indemnity  which  oper¬ 
ates  if  the  engagement  is  not  fulfilled,  but  otherwise  be¬ 
comes  void.  Act  of  Indemnity,  an  act  of  parliament 
to  relieve  a  government  or  its  agents  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  illegal  acts  which  urgent  circumstances  may, 
in  their  opinion,  have  rendered  necessary. 

INDEMONSTRABLE,  a.  in’ de-mon’ strd-bl  [in,  not, 
and  demonstrable:  mid.  L.  indemonstrabilTs] :  that  can¬ 
not  be  demonstrated;  not  evident. 

INDENT,  v.  in-dent ’  [mid.  L.  indentatus,  having  a 
toothed  or  serrated  edge  or  border — from  L.  in,  into;  F. 
dent,  a  tooth— from  L.  dentem,  a  tooth]:  to  notch;  to 
cut  into  inequalities,  like  a  row  of  teeth;  to  make  a 
compact;  to  contract;  to  bargain;  to  order;  in  OE.,  to 
run  in  and  out;  to  zigzag:  N.  a  stamp;  an  inequality; 
an  incision;  a  contract;  an  order,  as  for  goods.  Indent¬ 
ing,  imp.  Indent'ed,  pp.:  Adj.  notched,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  saw;  undulated:  sinuous:  in  her.,  applied  to  one  of  the 
partition  lines  of  the  shield,  notched  similarly  to  dancette 
(q.v.),  but  with  the  notches  much  smaller  and  not  lim¬ 
ited  in  number.  In'denta'tion,  n.  -td’shun,  a  notch  or 
jag;  a  cut  or  depression  in  any  margin  or  border.  In- 
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DENTION,  in  printing ,  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  a 
paragraph  farther  in  than  the  other  lines — called  common 
indention ;  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  succeeding 
lines  farther  in  than  the  first  line  is  called  hanging  or 
reverse  indention.  Indenture,  n.  in-den'tur  [mid.  L. 
indenture,  a  paper  with  a  notched  edge  corresponding  to 
the  notched  edge  of  another  separated  part]:  written 
covenant  or  contract,  e.g.  of  apprenticeship— originally- 
required  to  be  one  of  two  copies  made  on  the  same  skin 
or  parchment,  which  were  then  separated  by  a  zigzag 
cutting,  so  as  to  correspond  when  put  together  again: 
this  is  no  longer  requisite:  V.  to  bind  by  a  written  con¬ 
tract  or  indenture;  in  OE.,  to  run  in  and  out  like  a 
jagged  surface;  to  wrinkle.  Indenturing,  imp.  Inden¬ 
tured,  pp.  -turd.— Syn.  of  ‘indentation’:  impression; 
print;  mark;  stamp;  depression. 

INDENT'ED  HEAD:  peninsula  in  the  colony  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  w.  boundary  of  the  entrance  of  Port  Phillip. 

INDEPENDENCE,  Declaration  of.  See  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

INDEPENDENT,  a.  in' de-pen' dent  [in,  not,  and  de¬ 
pendent:  It.  independente :  F.  '  independant]:  not  sub¬ 
ordinate;  not  holding  or  enjoying  at  the  will  of  an¬ 
other;  self-relying  or  self -directing;  not  connected  with; 
possessing  moderate  wealth.  Independence,  n.  -dens, 
or  In'depen'dency,  n.  -den-si,  sufficient  means  to  support 
one’s  self;  state  over  which  none  has  power;  exemption 
from  undue  influence;  in  hot.,  the  separation  of  organs 
usually  entire.  Independently,  ad.  -li.  Independence 
day,  in  the  United  States,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  (q.v.).  Independent  states,  states  recognized 
in  international  law  as  self-governing  in  their  internal 
affairs,  and  as  dealing  with  all  other  states  on  terms  of 
equal  sovereignty.  The  states  of  the  American  Union 
are  not  thus  independent— being  self -governed  not  abso¬ 
lutely  and  universally,  but  only  in  a  certain  range  of 
civil  functions;  also  not  exercising  sovereignty  in  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

INDEPENDENTS:  name  formerly  given  in  Britain 
to  adherents  of  the  church-order,  now  known  as  Congre¬ 
gationalism  (q.v.). 

INDERAB.  See  Anderab. 

INDESCRIBABLE,  a.  in' de-skn'ba-bl  [in,  not,  and 
describable ]:  that  cannot  be  described. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE,  a.  in'de-struk'ti-bl  [in,  not,  and 
destructible :  F.  indestructible']’,  that  cannot  be  destroyed; 
imperishable.  INdestrucTibly,  ad.  -bti.  In'destruc'- 
tibil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  quality  of  being  incapable  of  de¬ 
struction. 

INDETERMINABLE,  a.  in'de-ter'min-d-bl  [in,  not, 
and  determinable:  F.  ind6termin6 ,  undetermined — from 
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L.  indeterminatus ]:  that  cannot  be  determined,  ascer- 
tained,  or  settled.  In'deter'minably,  ad.  -bli.  In'de- 
ter'minate,  a.  - min-dt  [mid.  L.  indeterminatus,  unde¬ 
fined— from  in,  not;  determinate,  defined,  limited]: 
variable;  indefinite;  uncertain;  in  math.,  applied  to  prob¬ 
lems  which  admit  an  unlimited  number  of  solutions,  and 
to  algebraic  expressions  which  reduce  to  the  forms  0/0, 
etc.;  in  hot.,  applied  to  indefinite  inflorescence.  In'de- 
ter'minately,  ad.  -li.  In'deter'mina'tion,  n.  -d'shun 
[F.— L.]:  want  of  determination;  irresolution.  In'de- 
ter'mined,  a.  - mind ,  unsettled;  unfixed. 

INDETERMINATE  PROBLEMS:  in  Mathematics, 
problems  admitting  an  unlimited  number  of  solutions. 
Thus  a  set  of  unknown  quantities  connected  by  equations 
is  fully  determined  by  the  equations  only  if  the  number 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to  the  number  of  unknowns.  For 
example,  a  single  equation,  like  2x  +  3y  =  5,  between 
the  two  unknowns  x  and  y  is  satisfied  by  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y,  while  two  such  equa¬ 
tions  would  have  only  one  solution.  The  solution  of  any 
problem  requires  a  certain  number  of  data;  if  only  part 
of  these  are  available,  the  problem  is  indeterminate. 
But  in  such  cases  a  general  formula  can  be  obtained 
which  covers  all  the  possible  solutions.  An  interesting 
chapter  is  furnished  by  the  theory  of  integral  solutions 
(see  Diophantine  Analysis).  Thus  the  equation 
2x  +  3y  =  5  has  the  integral  solution  x=l,  y  —  1,  and 
this  is  the  only  solution  in  positive  integers.  But  if  neg¬ 
ative  integers  are  admitted,  the  general  solution  is 
x—  1  —3t,  y  —  1  +  2#,  where  t  is  any  integer. 

Another  form  of  indeterminacy  often  arises  in  Alge¬ 
bra,  where  the  solution  may  be  perfectly  definite  but  its 
algebraic  expression  may  come  out  in  indeterminate 
form,  such  as  0/0.  Thus,  if  in  the  fraction  ( x 2  —  3x 
+  2)/(x2  —  4x  +  3)  we  put  x  —  1,  the  result  is  0/0. 
But  if  we  divide  numerator  and  denominator  by  x—1, 
the  fraction  becomes  (x  —  2)/(x  —  3),  which  when 
x  =  l  becomes  h  This  is  the  value  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  fraction  approaches  as  x  approaches  1;  it  is  called 
the  limiting  value  of  the  fraction  as  x  approaches  1. 
Often,  however,  there  is  no  one  limiting  value.  Thus 
the  fraction  xy/(x2  +  y2)  can  be  made  to  approach  any 
value  whatever  as  x  and  y  both  approach  0.  For  ex¬ 
ample  if  y  is  kept  equal  to  x,  the  limiting  value  is  }, 
while  if  y  is  kept  equal  to  2x  the  limiting  value  is  $. 
This  is  a  case  of  real  indeterminacy. 

INDETERMINISM:  a  theory  the  opposite  of  Deter¬ 
minism,  which  see.  In  general  it  maintains  that  mental 
facts  cannot  be  fully  accounted  for  by  previous  ex¬ 
ternal  or  mental  conditions.  It  is  in  one  of  its  forms 
commonly  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will. 

TNDEX,  n.  in’ deles,  Indexes,  n.  plu.  in’delcs-ez,  or  In¬ 
dices,  n.  plu.  in'di-sez  [L.  index,  a  discoverer,  the  fore- 
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finger;  indico,  I  point  out,  I  show]:  the  forefinger,  being 
that  employed  in  pointing  at  an  object;  that  which  points 
out;  a  table  of  references;  in  alg.,  the  exponent  indicat¬ 
ing  the  power  of  a  quantity:  V.  to  provide  with  or  form 
a  table  of  references  to,  as  to  a  book.  In'dexing,  imp. 
In'dexed,  pp.  -dekst,  provided  with  an  index.  Index'- 
ical,  a.  -i-kal,  pertaining  to;  having  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
dex.  Index'ically,  ad.  Index  Expurgatorius,  -eks- 
per'ga-tdr'i-us  [L.  expurgatus,  purged  quite,  cleansed]:  a 
list  of  passages  of  books  which  are  to  be  expunged  or 
altered.  Index-hands,  the  pointers  of  a  clock,  or  a 
watch. 

IN'DEX  (more  fully  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum)  : 
catalogue,  published  by  papal  authority  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church,  of  books,  the  reading  of  which  is  prohib¬ 
ited  to  members  of  that  church,  whether  on  doctrinal, 
moral,  or  religious  grounds.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  claim  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  to  authority  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  to  infallibility,  that  church  als-e 
claims  the  right  or  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith 
of  its  members,  and  of  guarding  it  against  every  danger 
of  corruption,  chief  among  which  is  held  to  be  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  books  believed  to  be  injurious  to  faith  or  to 
morality.  The  earliest  recorded  exercise  of  this  re¬ 
strictive  authority  is  the  prohibition  of  the  writings  of 
Arius;  and  a  council  of  Carthage,  398,  issued,  even  for 
bishops,  a  similar  prohibition  of  Gentile  books,  though  it 
permitted  to  them  the  reading  of  the  works  of  heretics. 
The  earliest  example  of  a  prohibitory  catalogue  is  in 
the  decree  of  a  council  at  Rome  (494)  under  Pope  Gelas- 
ius  ( Labbe  Cone.,  ii.  col.  938-941),  which,  having  enu¬ 
merated  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  other  ap¬ 
proved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal  books;  together 
with  a  long  list  of  heretical  authors,  whose  writings  it 
prohibits,  and  orders  to  be  eliminated  from  the  churches. 
The  mediaeval  popes  and  councils  pursued  the  same  course 
as  to  the  heterodox  or  dangerous  writings  of  their  re¬ 
spective  periods,  and  the  multiplication  of  such  books 
after  the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a  more  stringent 
as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure.  The  university 
press  of  Louvain  issued,  1546,  again  1550,  a  catalogue  of 
prohibited  books.  Similar  lists  appeared  by  authority 
at  Venice,  Paris,  and  Cologne;  and  Pius  IV.  issued, 
1557  and  59,  what  may  be  regarded  as  properly  the  first 
Roman  Index.  One  of  the  gravest  undertakings  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  a  more  complete  and  authoritative 
enumeration  of  all  those  books  the  use  of  -which  it  was 
expedient  to  prohibit  to  the  faithful.  A  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  had  made  great  progress 
in  the  work;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the 
examination  of  the  books  to  an  end  before  the  close  of 
the  council;  and  all  the  papers  of  the  committee  were 
handed  over  by  the  council  to  the  pope,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  that  the  work  should  be  completed,  and  the  result 
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published  by  his  own  authority,  which  wTas  accordingly 
done  by  Pius  IV.  15G4.  Further  additions  and  certain 
modifications  of  its  rules  were  made  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  VII.  It  was  republished  1595,  and  with  the 
addition  of  such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  prohibit,  in  several  subsequent 
editions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of 
Brasichelli  (Rome  .1607);  Quiroga,  Index  Librorum  Ex- 
purgandorum  (Salamanca  1601);  and  Sotomayor,  Novis- 
simus  Index  (Madrid  1648).  The  edition  best  known 
to  modern  theological  readers  is  that  of  Rome  1819.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  editions,  the  decrees  by  which 
further  additions  to  the  Index  are  made,  are  made  public 
at  Rome,  and  circulated  in  the  various  countries. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Roman  Index  are  of  two 
classes,  either  absolute  and  total,  or  partial  and  pro¬ 
visional  ‘until  the  book  shall  have  been  corrected.’  The 
edition  of  Quiroga,  mentioned  above,  regards  the  latter. 
The  ground  of  the  prohibition  may  be  either  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  work,  or  its  subject,  or  both  together. 
Under  the  first  head  are  prohibited  all  writings  of 
heresiarchs— i.e.,  the  first  founders  of  heresies— no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  the  subject.  Under  the  second  head 
are  prohibited  all  books  confessedly  immoral,  and  all 
books  on  magic,  necromancy,  etc.  Under  the  third  are 
prohibited  all  books  of  heretical  authorship  treating  on 
doctrinal  subjects;  all  versions  of  the  Bible  by  heretical 
authors;  and  all  books,  no  matter  by  whom  written,  which 
contain  statements,  doctrines,  or  insinuations  prejudicial 
to  the  Rom.  Cath.  religion.  The  preparation  of  the  In¬ 
dex,  in  the  first  instance,  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  in  Rome;  but  a 
special  Congregation  of  the  Index  was  established  by 
Pius  V.,  and  more  fully  organized  by  Sixtus  V.  This 
congregation  consists  of  a  prefect  (who  is  always  a 
cardinal)  of  cardinals,  of  consulters,  and  of  examiners 
of  books  (qualificatores) .  Its  proceedings  are  governed 
by  rules  which  have  been  authoritatively  laid  down  by 
several  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  a  consti¬ 
tution  issued  1753,  July  10,  to  which  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  for  the  best  and  most  authentic  exposition  of  a 
subject  on  which  much  misconception  exists  on  the  part 
of  Rom.  Catholics  as  well  as  of  Protestants. 

The  growth  of  modern  literature  has  of  course  entirely 
outstripped  the  limited  and  tardy  machinery  of  this  tri¬ 
bunal.  A  very  small  proportion,  even  of  publications 
most  opposed  to  the  Roman  Church,  outside  of  Italy,  find 
their  way  by  name  to  the  Roman  Index;  but  besides  the 
positive  prohibitions  of  the  Index  itself,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  general  rules  regarding  the  use  of  books  by  which 
the  freedom  of  what  is  considered  perilous  or  pernicious 
reading  is  much  li  nited  among  members  of  that  com¬ 
munion.  Such  rules,  however,  cannot  be  practically 
brought  into  operation  in  those  countries  where  the  Rom. 
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Cath.  and  Prot.  literatures  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  even  in  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  of  life.  See  Wetzer’s  Kir chen- Lexicon,  art. 
‘Index.’ 

Few  parts  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  system  are  more  repug¬ 
nant  to  Protestants  than  the  institution  of  the  ‘Index/ 
as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism  itself —namely,  that  of  private  judgment. 
And  this  theoretical  repugnance  is  increased  by  seeing 
that,  in  its  practical  working,  such  names  as  Gibbon, 
Robertson,  Guicciardini,  Sismondi,  Hallam,  Goldsmith 
( History  of  England),  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant  ( Essay 
on  Pure  Reason),  J.  S.  Mill  ( Political  Economy) ,  Whate- 
ly  {Logic),  Bacon,  Milton,  Addison,  Dante  ( De  Mon¬ 
archic),  etc.,  are  put  under  the  ban. 

INDIA,  in'di-a  [name  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  Persians,  who,  however,  applied  the  name  of  Hin¬ 
dus  at  first  only  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sindhu  (Skr.  for  Indus):  from  this,  by  the  regular 
change  of  s  into  h,  the  Persian  Hind  is  derived.  Hindu¬ 
stan  (the  country  of  the  Hindus)  is  a  modern  word  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Persians  to  the  whole  of  India;  but  Eu¬ 
ropeans  understand  it  as  applying  properly  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  n.  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains]:  extensive  region 
of  Asia,  celebrated  during  many  ages  for  its  riches  and 
valuable  natural  productions,  its  beautiful  manufactures 
and  costly  merchandise,  the  magnificence  of  its  sov¬ 
ereigns,  and  the  early  civilization  of  its  people.  Its  re¬ 
cent  history  has  an  interesting  connection  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England. 

Hither  India  is  the  central  peninsula  of  s.  Asia;  8°  4' 
—35°  n.  lat.  and  67° — 92°  e.  long.  According  to  these 
limits,  its  length  is  approximately  1,900  m.;  its  breadth, 
along  the  parallel  of  25°  n.  lat.,  1,600  m.;  about  1,300,- 
000  sq.  m.  The  natural  boundaries  of  the  vast  region 
are,  on  the  n.,  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
which  separates  it  from  Tartary,  China,  and  Tibet;  on 
the  w.,  the  Suliman  Mountains  divide  it  from  Afghanis¬ 
tan  and  Beloochistan;  on  the  s.,  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal;  on  the  e.,  the  hill-ranges  which  sep¬ 
arate  Chittagong  and  Assam  from  Burmah.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Indus,  the  e.  and  w. 
coasts,  inclining  toward  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape 
Comorin,  and  thus  give  to  southern  India  the  form  of 
an  irregular  triangle.  The  two  sides  of  the  triangle  have 
each  a  coast-line  of  about  2,000  m.  India  is,  in  fact, 
from  its  great  extent  of  seaboard,  essentially  a  mari¬ 
time  country. 

Further  India  is  the  name  given  to  the  s.e.  peninsula 
of  Asia.  It  is  not  treated  of  in  this  article:  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it,  see  Siam;  Burmah;  Cochin- 
China;  etc. 

Physical  Features. — Hither  India  presents  a  most  di¬ 
versified  surface  and  varied  scenery;  it  has  indeed  been 
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called  ‘an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth/  consisting  as  it 
^oes  of  mountains  far  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow; 
broad  and  fertile  plains  bathed  in  intensest  sunshine,  arid 
wastes,  and  impenetrable  forests.  Its  great  natural  di¬ 
visions  are  the  sub-Himalayan  countries,  the  plain  of 
the  Ganges,  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  the  highlands  of  n. 
Hindustan,  and  the  peninsular  portion  of  the  country 
s.  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 

The  Sub- Himalayan  Countries  form  an  elevated  tract 
between  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  lower 
elevations  which  adjoin  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and 
Indus.  They  consist  of  Cashmere,  Gurhwal,  Kumaon, 
Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and  Bhotan,  all  hill-countries,  which, 
owing  to  their  elevation  above  the  sea,  have  a  cool  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zones.  These 
regions  are  separated  from  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  by 
the  Terai,  or  Great  Indian  swamp,  which  extends  in  a 
long  belt,  5  to  25  m.  in  width,  from  Hurdwar  to  the 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  covered  with  great  forest  trees,  and 
is  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  beasts.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  but  malaria  renders  it  uninhabitable  by 
man  and  the  domestic  animals,  at  least  from  April  to 
October.  It  is  said  to  be  then  abandoned  by  even  the 
wild  beasts.  This  wilderness  forms  a  great  physical  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  hill-countries  and  the  plains,  and  sep¬ 
arates  populations  distinct  from  each  other  in  race  and 
language. 

The  Plain  of  the  Ganges,  which  includes  Bengal, 
Bahar,  the  Doab,  Oude,  and  Rohilcund,  is  a  vast  alluvial 
flat,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Punjab. 
Throughout  its  entire  length,  the  Ganges  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  tributaries  spread  out  like  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  carry¬ 
ing  everywhere  their  fertilizing  influence.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains  is  very 
dense.  Scattered  over  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
massed  in  the  great  cities  and  towns,  there  are  not  less 
than  100,000,000  people. 

The  Plains  of  the  Indus,  in  the  n.w.,  are  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  Ganges,  and  are  separated  from  the 
latter  by  the  Aravulli  Hills.  The  Punjab  occupies  the  n. 
portion.  S.  of  the  Punjab,  and  parallel  with  the  river, 
the  great  sandy  desert  of  the  Indus  extends  nearly  500 
m.  The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  continued  through  Sinde 
to  the  ocean.  The  plains  of  the  Indus  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  include  Cutch  and  Gugerat,  which  like  them  slope 
toward  the  Arabian  Sea.  Between  the  Indus  and  the 
Aravulli  Mountains  lies  the  Thur  or  Indian  desert,  an 
expanse  covered  with  sand-hills,  40  m.  long  and  100 
broad.  It  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Luni  that  the  surface  can  be  cultivated— though  crops 
of  grain  may  be  grown  in  a  few  narrow  valleys  after  the 
rains.  This  almost  impassable  desert  is  described  in 
Hindu  geography  as  ‘the  region  of  death.’  Like  the 
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Terai,  it  forms  a  great  physical  barrier  separating  w. 
and  e.  India. 

The  Highlands  of  Northern  Hindustan  extend  from 
the  Vindhya  Mountains,  as  a  base,  to  the  border  of  the 
Thur.  They  include  the  table-land  of  Malwa  and  Raj- 
pootana,  or  Rajasthan,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

The  Peninsular  Portion  of  India,  s.  of  the  Vindhya 
Mountains,  which  remains  to  be  considered,  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  Deccan  (q.v.).  The  most  remarkable 
geographical  feature  of  this  area  is  a  central  table-land 
—a  vast  plateau— from  12°  to  21°  n.  lat.,  2,000  to  3,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  between  which  and  the  sea  on  the  e.  and  w., 
are  narrow  strips  of  low,  flat  country,  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  districts.  From  the  low  country  on  the  coast  to  the 
central  table-land,  the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  gigantic  terraces  or  steps;  hence  the  name  of 
‘Ghauts’  (q.v.).  The  rivers  of  the  Deccan  rise  in  the  W. 
Ghauts,  and  after  traversing  the  table-land,  descend  to 
the  sea  over  the  E.  Ghauts.  The  slope  of  the  country  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  course  of  the  rivers;  it  has  a  grad¬ 
ual  inclination  toward  the  east.  Ceylon,  the  Lacadive, 
and  Maladive  Islands  also  may  be  considered  to  belong 
to  this  part  of  India. 

The  Himalaya  (q.v.)  and  the  Suliman  Mountains  (see 
Afghanistan)  far  exceed  in  altitude  the  chains  which 
lie  within  the  boundaries  of  India.  The  Vindhya  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  cross  India  between  22°  and  25°  of  n.  lat., 
and  separate  Hindustan  proper  from  the  s.  or  peninsular 
portion  of  the  country,  nowhere  exceed  6,000  ft.  in 
height.  The  Satpura  range,  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Tapti  valleys,  is  a  spur  of  the  Vindhya.  The  Western 
Ghauts  run  parallel  with  the  Indian  Ocean  at  a  distance 
of  20  to  40  m.  At  Mahabaleshwar,  the  sanitarium  of 
Bombay,  they  rise  to  4,500  ft.,  but  they  are  lofty  near 
Coorg,  where  one  summit  has  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft. 
On  the  opposite  coast,  forming  the  s.e.  buttress  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Deccan,  are  the  Eastern  Ghauts  (see 
Ghauts).  The  physical  geography  of  southern  India 
presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  isolated  masses  up- 
heaved  amid  the  vast  plains  that  occupy  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  peninsula.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Neilgherries  (q.v.)  or  Blue  Mountains,  which  cover 
600  sq.m.  Ootaeamund  (q.v.),  the  great  sanitarium  of 
s.  India,  situated  in  the  midst  of  them,  has  an  elevation 
of  7,400  ft.  Of  the  minor  mountain-ranges  of  India,  the 
principal  are  the  Sewalik  range,  near  Hurdwar,  3,000  ft.; 
the  Kala  or  Salt  range,  adjacent  to  the  Suliman  range, 
2,500  ft.;  the  Aravulli,  between  the  basins  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  culminating  in  Mount  Abu,  5,000  ft.;  the 
Kattywar  Hills,  1,000  to  3,000  ft.  in  the  centre  of  the 
Ratty  war  peninsula;  the  hills  of  Bundelcund,  2,000  ft.; 
and  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  5,000  to  7,000  ft. 
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The  River-system  of  India  is  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
Indus  (q.v.)  traverses  the  n.w.,  and  drains  about  400,000 
sq.m.  The  Ganges  (q.v.),  on  the  n.e.,  together  with  it$ 
tributaries,  drains  about  500,000  sq.m.  The  Brahmaputra 
(q.v.)  has  a  course  of  more  than  600  m.  from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  Himalaya  to  that  where  it  enters  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  e.  side  of  India— the  region  s.  of  the 
Nerbudda,  and  e.  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts — is  watered  by 
18  rivers,  the  principal  being  the  Godavery,  830  m.  long; 
Kistna,  800;  Cauvery  (Kaveri),  470;  Mahanadi,  520; 
Brahmini,  400;  North  Pennar,  350;  and  the  South  Pen- 
nar,  240.  About  20  rivers  water  the  w.  side  of  India. 
The  most  noteworthy  are  the  Nerbudda,  800  m.  long; 
the  Tapti,  400— both  of  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay;  the  Myhi,  350  m.;  Luni,  320  m.;  Bunnas,  180  m.; 
and  the  Bhadro,  130  miles. 

Geology.— From  observations  at  different  points  in 
India,  the  general  features  of  its  geological  structure 
are  known.  A  staff  of  geologists  commenced  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  geological  survey  of  India, 
which  has  since  proceeded.  They  have  examined  an  area 
several  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  sup¬ 
plied,  for  the  districts  that  they  have  dealt  with,  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resources  of  India. 

India  is  bounded  n.e.  by  the  range  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  great  water-shed  of  central  Asia.  These  mountains 
consist  of  granitic  rocks  which  have  penetrated  the 
stratified  rocks,  thrown  them  up  in  endless  confusion,  and 
metamorphosed  them  in  many  places  into  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  clay-slate,  or  crystalline  limestone.  Layers  of  sand¬ 
stone  and  conglomerate  extend  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  of  Miocene  age,  containing  the  re¬ 
mains  of  species  of  camel,  giraffe,  hippopotamus,  siva- 
therium,  elephants,  crocodile,  and  tortoise.  These  are  ex¬ 
tensively  developed  in  the  Sewalik  Hills.  An  immense 
tract  of  Post-tertiary  alluvial  deposits  covers  the  whole 
of  the  river-basins  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  stretch¬ 
ing  across  n.  India  from  sea  to  sea.  The  E.  and  W. 
Ghauts  consist  of  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  continued 
across  the  country  n.  of  the  Godavery.  Between  this 
transverse  band  of  altered  strata  and  the  diluvial  de¬ 
posits  of  the  n.  a  large  tract  is  occupied  with  Paleo¬ 
zoic  rocks,  frequently  broken  through  and  covered  with 
different  kinds  of  trap,  and  in  some  places  overlaid  with 
Secondary  and  fresh-water  Tertiary  strata.  One  of  the 
most  important  labors  of  Prof.  Oldham  and  his  geologi¬ 
cal  staff  has  been  the  exploration  of  the  great  Indian 
coal-fields.  They  lie  in  a  region  bounded  n.  by  the  Ganges, 
and  extending  s.  beyond  the  Godavery.  The  coal  comes 
from  one  geological  formation  called  ‘Damuda,’  from  the 
river  Damodar,  in  the  valley  of  which  the  chief  beds 
occur.  It  differs  little  geologically  from  the  carbonifer¬ 
ous  beds  of  England.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  worked 
in  different  parts  of  India.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the 
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Salt  range;  also  by  evaporation.  Diamonds  are  still 
found;  and  of  late  the  gold  mines  of  India  have  awak¬ 
ened  interest. 

Vegetable  Productions.— The  vegetation  of  India  is  as 
varied  as  its  soil  and  climate,  and  passes  from  the  flora 
of  a  tropical  to  that  of  an  alpine  region.  The  groves  of 
palm  that  border  the  coast,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  um¬ 
brageous  mango  topes,  are  striking  features  of  Indian 
scenery.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  is  produced 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  which  irrigation  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  Maize  and  wheat  are  the  grains  cultivated  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces.  Tea  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  prod¬ 
ucts  of  India,  and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  exports  to  England;  1905-6,  value  of  tea  exported 
£5,156,921,  only  wheat  and  jute  exceeding  it  in  value. 
Coffee,  also,  till  lately  the  staple  product  of  Ceylon,  is 
grown  in  India.  Tea  cultivation  is  now  carried  on  with 
success  in  Ceylon,  Assam,  and  several  hill-districts.  Cin¬ 
chona,  introduced  from  S.  America  1860,  has  been  nat¬ 
uralized  with  great  success,  at  a  cost  of  £61,719.  ‘The 
return,’  Mr.  Markham  says,  ‘represents  a  value  which  is 
simply  incalculable  and  without  price;’  a  cheap  supply 
of  quinine  being  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  fevers  that  prevail  in  the  hot  and  moist  parts  of 
India.  As  a  commercial  speculation,  the  measure  ulti¬ 
mately  will  prove  highly  remunerative.  The  growth  of 
cotton  has  been  much  extended  since  the  American  war 
of  secession;  the  finest  is  produced  in  Berar.  The  rhea, 
or  jute  plant,  is  grown  in  Assam  and  Bengal,  and  has 
recently  given  rise  to  an  important  trade.  India-rubber 
is  another  important  product  of  Assam,  the  demand  for 
which  is  increasing.  Tobacco  is  now  largely  grown.  Of 
late,  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  Indian  forests.  The  destruction  of  the 
woods  wras  found  to  give  rise  to  destructive  floods,  and 
to  render  the  water-supply  uncertain  and  capricious  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  season.  The  Indian  cultivators  have  been 
rapidly  improving  in  prosperity,  and  with  that  improve¬ 
ment  there  has  been  increasing  demand  for  timber  for 
house  construction  and  furniture— a  demand  further  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  requirements  of  the  railways.  To  protect 
existing  forests,  and  extend  the  area  of  the  timber-pro¬ 
ducing  districts,  the  Indian  Forest  Conservancy  Dept, 
was  organized,  the  main  objects  of  which  were  the  defini¬ 
tion  and  demarkation  of  reserved  forests,  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  jungle  fires— that  is  to  say,  of  the  native  practice 
of  burning  forests  for  cultivation,  and  the  cutting  and 
clearing  away  of  creepers  around  the  young  trees.  The 
system  of  preparing  candidates  for  forest  service  was 
commenced  1867,  when  the  first  examination  was  held  by 
the  civil-service  examiners.  Since  that  time  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  who  have  studied  forestry  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France  have  been  sent  to  India,  and  great 
satisfaction  has  been  expressed  with  their  work. 
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Animals. — The  domesticated  animals  are  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  elephants.  Of  wild 
beasts,  the  most  formidable  is  the  Bengal  tiger.  The 
other  beasts  of  prey  are  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  pan¬ 
thers,  bears,  hyenas,  lynxes,  and  foxes.  Of  poisonous 
snakes,  the  cobra  da  capello,  or  black-hooded  snake,  the 
cobra  manilla,  and  sand  snake  are  the  most  common.  The 
number  of  people  killed  by  wild  beasts  is  notable. 

Climate. — In  a  country  extending  over  26°  of  latitude 
—one  extremity  of  which  runs  far  into  the  torrid  zone, 
and  the  other  terminates  in  a  range  of  lofty  mountains 
rising  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow — a  country 
embracing  within  its  ample  circumference  lowland  plains, 
elevated  plateaux,  and  alpine  regions,  the  climate  must  dif¬ 
fer  greatly.  Hindustan  proper  may  be  said  to  have  three 
well-marked  seasons— the  cool,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy. 
The  cool  months  are  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  a  part  of 
Feb.;  the  dry  hot  weather  precedes,  and  the  moist  hot 
weather  follows  the  periodical  rains.  The  climate  of 
south  India  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  Monsoons  (q.v.). 
The  central  table-land  is  cool,  dry,  and  healthy.  At 
Ootacamund,  on  the  Neilgherries,  7,300  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  57°  F.;  at  Madras, 
83°;  Bombay,  84°;  Calcutta,  79°;  Bangalore,  74°;  and 
at  Delhi,  72°.  The  fall  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts.  A  map  of  the  Indian  rainfall  given  by  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  in  his  Report,  1873,  shows  that  in  the  whole  of 
north-eastern  India,  from  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  including  the  sub-Himalayan 
countries,  Assam,  and  British  Burmah,  and  between  the 
W.  Ghauts  and  Coromandel  coast,  it  exceeds  75  inches. 
In  the  interior  of  the  Deccan  it  is  less  than  30,  and  in 
Multan,  and  Sinde  less  than  15  inches.  The  remainder 
of  India  is  between  the  extremes  represented  by  these 
damp  and  dry  belts,  but  is,  as  compared  with  Europe,  an 
arid  country.  Hence  the  necessity  of  tanks  and  irrigation 
canals  to  supply  moisture  to  the  soil,  and  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  dry  seasons. 

Inhabitants. — Three  races  widely  distinguished  from 
each  other  inhabit  India.  In  the  n.e.  are  Mongols,  resem¬ 
bling  the  Tibetans,  and  Burmese;  in  the  s.  Dravidians, 
the  relation  of  whom  to  other  great  branches  of  the 
human  family  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute;  and  in  the 
n.w.,  Aryans.  It  is  supposed  that  at  a  remote  epoch  a 
branch  of  the  Aryan  (q.v.)  race  entered  the  peninsula 
from  the  n.w.,  established  themselves  first  in  the  Punjab, 
and  thence  gradually  diffused  themselves  over  the  whole 
of  n.  and  central  India,  imbuing  the  subject  population 
more  or  less  completely  with  their  religious  system  and 
their  language,  and  thus  forming  the  Hindus.  Tribes 
still  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  and  jungles  are 
supposed  to  be  outstanding  islands  of  the  aboriginal 
population  that  resisted  the  tide  of  Hindu  conquest  and 
civilization.  The  Hinduizing  influence  extended  feebly, 
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if  at  all,  into  the  Deccan,  the  great  majority  of  whose 
inhabitants,  therefore,  are  supposed  not  to  belong  eth- 
nologically  to  the  Aryan  race. 

Prof.  Friedrich  Muller  thus  distributes  the  Indian 
races  according  to  their  languages: 

A.  Mongols— (1)  Tibetans,  subdivided  into  Tibetans 
Proper,  in  upper  terraces  of  the  Himalaya;  and  s.  of 
them,  the  sub-Himalayan  tribes,  speaking  Lepcha,  Ki- 
ranti,  Limbu,  Murmi,  etc.  (2)  The  Birman  or  Lohitic 
races,  speaking  Burmese  of  Aracan,  Kooeh,  Dhimal,  Bodo, 
Garo,  Miri,  Singpho,  Naga,  Kuki,  etc.  (3)  The  Thai,  or 
Siamese  races,  speaking  Ahom,  Khamti,  etc. 

B.  Dravidians,  subdivided  into— (1)  The  Munda 
branch— Kol  (in  Chota  Nagpore),  Sontal,  Ramusi,  Wa- 
rali,  Bheel,  etc.  (these  are  now  usually  separated  from 
the  Dravidians,  and  made  a  Kolarian  group).  (2)  The 
Dravida  branch  proper— Tamul,  Telinga,  Canarese,  Ma- 
layala,  Tulava,  Toda,  Gond,  Khond,  Rajamahal,  Kol, 
Brahui  (in  Beloochistan).  (3)  The  Singhalese  branch 
in  Ceylon,  including  the  Veddahs.  The  Tamul,  Telinga, 
Canarese,  Malayala,  Tulava,  and  Singhalese  are  spoken 
by  cultivated  races;  the  other  languages  by  rude  hill- 
tribes. 

C.  Aryans,  subdivided  into — (1)  The  races  of  Dardi- 
stan  and  the  n.w.  frontier,  including  the  Siah-posh  Kafirs, 
and  other  rude  tribes.  (2)  The  Hindus,  including  the 
cultivated  races  speaking  the  following  languages:  Cash- 
miri,  spoken  in  Cashmere;  Punjabi,  in  the  Punjab; 
Hindi,  in  various  dialects  sometimes  described  as  lan¬ 
guages,  spoken  in  the  w.  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  Mulwa; 
Sindhi,  in  Sinde;  Cutchi,  in  Cutch;  Gugerati,  in  Gugerat; 
Mahrati,  in  the  n.w.  Deccan,  s.  of  the  Yindhya  Moun¬ 
tains;  and  Bengali,  spoken  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
e.  of  the  bend  of  the  river  Rajmahal;  and  the  Orya, 
Assami,  and  Nepauli,  all  resembling  the  Bengali,  and 
spoken  in  Orissa,  Assam,  and  Nepaul  by  the  Hindu  in¬ 
habitants.  For  an  account  of  the  connection  of  these 
languages  with  the  old  Prakrit  dialects  of  India,  see 
Sanskrit;  Pali. 

The  word  Hindu  is  used  in  various  senses,  and  it  is 
important  to  guard  against  the  confusion  that  may 
thence  arise.  It  is  applied  (1)  to  the  people  speaking 
the  Hindi  dialect  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces;  (2)  to  the 
Aryans  of  n.  India;  (3)  to  the  cultivated  races  of  India, 
both  Aryan  and  Dravidian,  who  profess  the  Hindu  re¬ 
ligion,  and  have  been  influenced  by  the  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion  common  to  both.  The  cultivated  peoples  of  India 
professing  the  Hindu  religion,  or  Hindus  in  the  third 
sense,  not  only  differ  in  language  in  different  provinces 
of  India,  but  in  customs  and  dress.  The  Mohammedan 
population  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  parts  of  India,  wear 
the  same  dress,  affect  the  same  customs,  and  speak  one 
language — Hindustani  or  Urdu,  a  dialect  which  sprang 
up  at  the  Mohammedan  court  of  Delhi,  and  which  is  a 
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highly  cultivated  form  of  Hindi  intermixed  with  a  large 
number  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  It  is  the  language 
used  by  the  British  government  in  official  business.  In 
several  provinces  attempts  have  been  recently  made  to 
substitute  for  it  the  local  languages,  such  as  Sindhi  and 
Assami,  many  of  which  have  received  little  literary  culti¬ 
vation. 

The  chief  vernacular  languages  in  which  books  are 
published  are:  Urdu  (Bengal  N.  W.  Provinces,  Punjab, 
Bombay),  Bengali  (Bengal),  Hindi  (Bengal,  N.  W. 
Provinces,  Punjab,  Bombay,  and  Central  Provinces). 
Punjabi  (Punjab),  Marathi  (Bombay  and  Central  Prov¬ 
inces),  Gujarathi  (Bombay),  Tamil  and  Telugu  (Mad¬ 
ras),  and  Burmese  (Burma),  and  the  bilingual  works 
are  mostly  either  in  English  and  another  language,  or  in 
a  classical  and  a  vernacular  language.  Many  works  are 
also  published  in  English  alone,  or  in  one  of  the  three 
classical  languages,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian.  The 
greater  number  of  these  publications  belong  to  the  de¬ 
partments  of  poetry,  religion,  philosophy,  and  philology, 
but  Urdu  and  Hindi  fiction  has  developed  greatly  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Till  about  1850  newspapers  were  prevailing¬ 
ly  religious,  but  since  then  the  native  press  has  become 
more  and  more  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  social  and 
political  questions. 

In  India  there  are  rude  tribes  belonging  to  the  Mongol, 
Dravidian,  and  Aryan  races.  The  Siahposh  Kafirs  and 
kindred  tribes  of  Dardistan  are  undoubted  Aryans,  who 
know  nothing  of  Hindu  culture.  The  Mongols  n.  and  e. 
of  the  Terai,  in  the  same  way,  have  none  of  the  culture 
of  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and  China.  They  have  caused  much 
trouble  on  the  Assam  frontier,  where  several  districts  are 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  regular  laws,  and  the 
deputy-commissioner  of  Assam  now  holds  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  hill-tribes.  The  Angami  Nagas  1854-65 
made  19  raids  into  the  plains,  and  killed  236  people;  but 
in  the  latter  year  a  military  post  was  occupied  in  their 
country,  and  the  raids  have  ceased.  The  hill-tribes  of  the 
Dravidian  race  also  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savagery. 
Among  the  most  important  and  best  known  of  them  are 
the  Bheels,  in  Candeish;  and  the  Khonds  and  Koles,  who 
inhabit  Orissa.  The  former  were  wont  to  live  by  plunder, 
and  used  to  burst  out  of  their  jungles  like  tigers,  com¬ 
mitting  most  frightful  excesses;  but  in  1825,  after  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  subduing  them  had  been  unsuccessfully 
tried  by  the  British  govt.,  it  was  resolved  to  tempt  them 
into  military  service.  A  Bheel  corps  was  raised,  into 
which  all  the  wilder  spirits  were  drafted,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  habits  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  Roads  have  now  been 
made  through  their  country,  and  property  is  safe.  The 
Khonds  and  Koles,  however,  are  perhaps  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  race,  since  they  have  preserved  more  completely 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  religion  of  Hindu- 
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stan.  Forced  into  the  jungles  and  mountains  of  central 
India  by  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Aryan  race  from 
the  n.w.,  they  have  preserved  (in  part  at  least),  in  their 
almost  inaccessible  retreats,  the  grim  religion  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  peninsula  before  Brahmanism  was  heard  of. 
That  religion  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  Devil- 
worship.  The  Khonds  sacrifice  only  to  malignant  deities, 
such  as  Siva  the  Destroyer,  the  goddess  Kali,  and  the 
God  of  the  Earth,  whom  they  seek  to  propitiate  by 
human  sacrifice,  principally  of  children,  who,  however, 
are  not  taken  from  their  own  race,  but  kidnapped  from 
neighboring  tribes.  Successful  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  British  govt,  to  suppress  these  practices. 

To  the  present  civilized  inhabitants  of  India,  who, 
though  generally  a  mixed  race  of  Dravidian  and  Aryan 
origin,  now  form  many  distinct  nations,  no  general  state¬ 
ment  can  apply.  The  acute  but  timid  Bengali  resembles 
little  the  warlike  Sikh  of  the  Punjab,  or  the  fierce  Afghan 
of  Rohileund;  and  the  patient  weaver  of  Decca  is  wholly 
unlike  the  high-spirited  Rajptlt  of  central  India.  The 
Sikh  is  a  born  soldier,  who  despises  the  Hindu,  and  hates 
the  Mussulman.  He  cares  nothing  for  caste,  and  is  brave, 
faithful,  and  independent.  The  Mohammedans  of  India 
are  degenerate  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran 
with  the  idolatry  of  Asia.  The  Parsees,  a  mercantile  and 
educated  class,  seated  at  Bombay  and  along  the  w.  coast 
of  India,  are  descendants  of  the  fugitive  fire-worshippers 
of  Persia  (see  Parsees).  Of  the  morality  of  the  civilized 
races  of  India  in  general,  Mr.  Markham  says  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  larger  towns,  the  residents  of 
villages  are  ‘singularly  temperate  as  a  rule,  chaste,  hon¬ 
est,  peaceful,  singularly  docile,  easily  governed,  and  pa¬ 
tient.’ 

Two  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  Hindus  are  the  institution  of  Caste 
(q.v.)  and  the  Village  system.  The  latter  is  very  simple. 
A  village  in  Hindustan  does  not  mean  a  collection  of 
houses  at  a  particular  spot,  but  corresponds  rather  to 
what  is  called  a  township  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
district  embracing. an  area  of  some  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land,  and  is  under  the  administration 
of  native  functionaries,  the  principal  of  whom  is  the 
potail  (head-inhabitant),  a  kind  of  chief  magistrate,  who 
superintends  the  affairs  of  the  community,  settles  dis¬ 
putes,  attends  to  the  police  and  the  collection  of  taxes. 
Among  the  functionaries  are  the  curnum,  who  keeps  a 
register  of  the  produce  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors, 
and  draws  up  all  deeds  of  sale,  transfer,  etc.;  the  Brah¬ 
man,  or  village  priest;  and  the  schoolmaster.  Besides 
these,  every  village  has  its  astrologer,  smith,  carpenter, 
potter,  barber,  doctor,  dancing-girl,  musician,  and  poet, 
all  of  whom  are  rewarded  for  their  labors  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  village  lands.  ‘Under  this  simple  form  of 
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municipal  government,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
have  lived  from  time  immemorial.  The  boundaries  of  the 
village  have  been  but  seldom  altered;  and  though  the 
villages  themselves  have  been  sometimes  injured,  and 
even  desolated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  the  same 
name,  the  same  limits,  and  even  the  same  families,  have 
continued  for  ages.  The  inhabitants  give  themselves  no 
trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and  division  of  kingdoms; 
while  the  village  remains  entire,  they  care  not  to  what 
power  it  is  transferred,  or  to  what  sovereign  it  devolves; 
its  internal  economy  remains  unchanged;  the  potail  is 
still  the  head-inhabitant,  and  still  acts  as  the  petty  judge 
and  magistrate,  and  collector  or  renter  of  the  village.’ 

Religion. — Hinduism  or  Brahmanism  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  natives.  Of  294,233,345  inhabitants 
of  India,  British  and  feudatory  (1901)  207,146,422  were 
Hindus,  62,458,061  Mohammedans,  8,584,349  Animistics, 
9,476,750  Buddhists,  2,923,241  Christians  (see  India, 
British,  Christianity  in),  2,195,268  Sikhs,  1,334,148 
Jains,  94,190  Parsees,  18,228  Jews,  others  2,686.  In 
Bengal  there  are  26,000,000  Mohammedans  to  50,000,000 
Hindus;  in  the  Punjab,  12,000,000  to  10,000,000  Hindus; 
Central  India,  500,000  to  6,900,000.  Buddhism  at  one 
time  prevailed  throughout  India;  it  is  now  confined  to 
Bhotan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Burmese  frontier.  For  several 
leading  forms  of  religion  prevalent  among  the  natives  of 
India,  see  Buddhism;  Mohammedanism;  Parsees; 
Sikhs;  what  we  shall  here  specially  consider  is  that  va¬ 
riety  of  creeds  which  is  derived  from  Brahmanic  sources, 
and  known  as  the  Hindu  religion,  or  Hinduism.  The  term 
Hinduism,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  restricted  to 
those  forms  of  the  Brahmanic  religion  which  now  exist; 
we  have  to  look  upon  it  as  comprising  all  the  phases  of 
this  creed  from  its  earliest  period. 

We  may  divide  Hinduism  into  three  great  periods, 
which  for  brevity  may  be  called  the  Vedic,  Epic,  and 
Puranic  periods;  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Vedic  period  is 
derived  from  the  sacred  books  called  the  Veda  (q.v.); 
of  the  Epic  period,  from  the  epic  poem  called  the  Rama- 
yana  (q.v.),  especially  from  the  great  epos,  the  Ma- 
hdbharata  (q.v.);  while  for  the  Puranic  period  the  chief 
source  of  our  information  is  that  class  of  mythological 
works  known  under  the  name  Purdnas  (q.v.),  and  Tan- 
tras  (q.v.).  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard  against  at¬ 
tempt  to  connect  dates  with  the  earlier  of  those  periods. 
It  has  been  common  for  writers  on  this  subject  to  assign 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era  as  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  various  phases  of  Hindu  antiquity;  others, 
more  cautious,  marked  the  beginnings  of  certain  divisions 
of  Vedic  works  with  b.  c.  1,200,  1,000,  800,  and  600  years. 
The  truth  is,  that  while  Hindu  literature  itself  is  almost 
without  known  dates,  owing  either  to  the  peculiar  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Hindu  mind,  or  to  the  convulsions  of  Indian 
history,  the  present  condition  of  Sanskrit  philology  does 
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not  afford  the  scholar  requisite  resources  for  any  chance 
of  success  in  such  chronological  speculations.  For  this 
question  of  Hindu  chronology,  see  more  particularly 
Veda.  In  the  meantime,  the  utmost  stretch  of  assump¬ 
tion  which  in  the  actual  condition  of  Sanskrit  philology  it 
is  permitted  to  make  is,  that  the  latest  writings  of  the 
Vedic  class  are  not  more  recent  than  b.  c.  2d  c.  A  like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  period  at  which  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  India  were  composed,  though  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  surmise  that  the  lower  limits  of  that  period  did 
not  reach  back  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Puranic  period 
all  scholars  are  agreed  to  regard  as  corresponding  with 
part  of  European  mediaeval  history. 

If  the  Eig-Veda— oldest  of  the  Vedas,  and  probably 
the  oldest  literary  document  in  existence— coincided  with 
the  beginning  of  Hindu  civilization,  the  popular  creed  of 
the  Hindus,  as  depicted  in  some  of  its  hymns,  would  re¬ 
veal  not  only  the  original  creed  of  this  nation,  but  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  original  creed  of  humanity  itself. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  imagination,  indulging  in  such 
an  hypothesis,  would  have  as  little  foundation  to  work  on 
as  that  which  would  fix  the  chronological  position  of  this 
Veda.  The  Hindus,  as  depicted  in  these  hymns,  are  far 
removed  from  the  starting-point  of  human  society;  nay, 
they  may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  already 
civilized  communities  experienced  in  arts,  defending  their 
homes  and  property  in  organized  warfare,  acquainted 
even  with  many  vices  which  occur  only  in  an  advanced 
condition  of  artificial  life  (see  Veda).  Yet  in  examining 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  greatest  number  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  hymns  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  neither 
ideas  engendered  by  an  imagination  artificially  influenced, 
nor  such  as  have  made  a  compromise  with  philosophy. 
The  Hindu  of  these  hymns  is  essentially  engrossed  by  the 
might  of  the  elements.  The  powers  which  turn  his  awe 
into  pious  subjection  and  veneration  are-Agm,  the  fire 
of  the  sun  and  lightning;  Indra,  the  bright,  cloudless 
firmament;  the  Maruts,  or  winds  (see  Marut);  Surya, 
the  sun  (see  Surya);  TJshas,  the  dawn  (see  Ushas); 
and  various  kindred  manifestations  of  the  luminous 
bodies,  and  nature  in  general.  He  invokes  them,  not  as 
representatives  of  a  superior  being,  before  whom  the 
human  soul  professes  its  humility;  not  as  superior  be¬ 
ings  themselves,  which  may  reveal  to  his  searching  mind 
the  mysteries  of  creation  or  eternity,  but  because  he 
wants  their  assistance  against  enemies— because  he  wishes 
to  obtain  from  them  rain,  food,  cattle,  health,  and  other 
worldly  goods.  He  complains  to  them  of  his  troubles,  and 
reminds  them  of  the  wonderful  deeds  that  they  performed 
of  yore,  as  if  to  coax  them  into  acquiescence  and  friend¬ 
ly  help.  ‘We  proclaim  eagerly,  Maruts,  your  ancient 
greatness,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  your  prompt  appear¬ 
ance,  as  the  indication  of  (the  approach  of)  the  showerer 
of  benefits;’  or:  ‘Offer  your  nutritious  viands  to  the 
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great  hero  ( Indra ),  who  is  pleased  by  praise,  and  to 
Vishnu  (one  of  the  forms  of  the  sun),  the  two  invincible 
deities  who  ride  upon  the  radiant  summit  of  the  clouds 
as  upon  a  well-trained  steed.  Indra  and  Vishnu,  the  de¬ 
vout  worshipper  glorifies  the  radiant  approach  of  you 
two  who  are  the  granters  of  desires,  and  who  bestow  on 
the  mortal  who  worships  you  an  immediately  receivable 
(reward),  through  the  distribution  of  that  fire  which  is 
the  scatterer  (of  desired  blessings).’  Such  is  the  strain 
in  which  the  Hindu  of  that  period  addresses  his  gods. 
He  seeks  them,  not  for  his  spiritual,  but  for  his  material 
welfare.  Ethical  considerations  are  therefore  foreign  to 
these  instinctive  outbursts  of  the  pious  mind.  Sin  and 
evil,  indeed,  are  often  adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are 
praised  because  they  destroy  sinners  and  evil  doers;  but 
one  would  err  in  associating  with  these  words  our  notions 
of  sin  or  wrong.  A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is  a  man  who 
does  not  address  praises  to  those  elementary  deities,  or 
who  does  not  gratify  them  with  the  oblations  they  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  hands  of  the  believer.  He  is  the  foe,  the  rob¬ 
ber,  the  demon— in  short,  the  borderer  infesting  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  ‘pious’  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  injures  and 
kills,  but,  in  adoring  Agni,  Indra,  and  their  kin,  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  can  commit  no  evil  act.  Yet  we  should  be 
likewise  wrong  did  we  judge  of  those  acts  of  retaliation 
by  the  standard  of  our  own  ethical  laws.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  reflecting  unfavorably  on  the  internal  condition  of 
the  Hindu  community,  the  features  of  which  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  these  hymns,  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bespeak  the  union  and  brotherhood  which  existed  among 
its  members;  and  the  absence  in  general,  of  hymns  which 
appeal  to  the  gods  for  the  suppression  of  internal  dissen¬ 
sions  or  public  vices,  bears,  apparently,  testimony  to  the 
good  moral  condition  of  the  people  whose  wants  are 
recorded  in  these  songs. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  worship  of  elementary  be¬ 
ings  like  those  above  mentioned  was  originally  a  simple 
and  harmless  one.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  hymns  know  of  but  one  sort  of  offering  made  to 
these  gods;  it  consists  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  or  moon- 
plant,  which,  expressed  and  fermented,  was  an  exhilarat¬ 
ing  and  inebriating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  deemed  to  invigorate  the  gods  and  to  increase 
their  beneficial  potency.  It  was  presented  to  them  in 
ladles,  or  sprinkled  on  the  sacred  Kusa  grass.  Clarified 
butter,  too,  poured  on  fire,  is  mentioned  in  several  hymns 
as  an  oblation  agreeable  to  the  gods;  and  it  may  have 
belonged  to  this,  as  we  hold,  primitive  stage  of  the  Vedic 

worship.  .  .  •  tt  -| 

There  is  a  class  of  hymns,  however,  m  the  Rig- Veda 
which  depart  materially  from  the  simplicity  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  above  referred  to.  In  these,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  of  another  order,  this  instinctive  utterance  of  feel¬ 
ing  makes  room  for  the  language  of  speculation;  the 
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allegories  of  poetry  yield  to  the  mysticism  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  mind;  and  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more 
keenly  felt,  the  circle  of  beings  which  overawe  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  becomes  enlarged.  Thus,  the  objects  by  which 
Indra,  Agni,  and  the  other  deities  are  propitiated,  be¬ 
come  gods  themselves;  Soma,  especially,  the  moon-plant 
and  its  juice,  is  invoked  as  the  bestower  of  all  worldly 
boons.  The  animal  sacrifice — the  properties  of  which 
seem  to  be  more  mysterious  than  the  offerings  of  Soma, 
or  of  clarified  butter — is  added  to  the  original  rites.  We 
quote  a  few  verses  from  the  second  book  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  which  may  illustrate  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  order  of  hymns  and  those  previously  alluded 
to.  It  is  the  horse  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  invoked  by 
the  worshipper,  and  its  properties  are  praised  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strain: 

‘Thy  great  birth,  O  Horse,  is  to  be  glorified;  whether 
first  springing  from  the  firmament  or  from  the  water, 
inasmuch  as  thou  hast  neighed,  for  thou  hast  the  wings 
of  the  falcon  and  the  limbs  of  the  deer.  Trita  harnessed 
the  horse  which  was  given  by  Yama,  Indra  first  mounted 
him,  and  Gandharba  seized  his  reins.  Vasus,  you  fabri¬ 
cated  the  horse  from  the  sun.  Thou,  horse,  art  Yama: 
thou  art  Aditya,  thou  art  Trita  by  a  mysterious  act: 
thou  art  associated  with  Soma.  The  sages  have  said  there 
are  three  bindings  of  thee  in  heaven,’  etc. 

Mystical  language  like  this  doubtless  betrays  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  religious  instinct  of  a  nation;  but  it  also 
reveals  the  fact,  that  the  pious  mind  of  the  Hindus  was 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  adoration  of  the  elementary 
or  natural  powers;  it  shows  religion  endeavoring  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  mysteries  of  creation.  This  longing  we 
find,  then,  expressed  in  other  hymns,  which  mark  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  philosophical  creed  of  the  Vedic  period. 
The  following  few  verses  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  third  class  of  hymns,  as  they  occur  in  the  old¬ 
est  Veda:  ‘I  have  beheld  the  Lord  of  Men,’  one  poet 
sings,  ‘with  seven  sons  [i.e.,  the  seven  solar  rays],  of 
which  delightful  and  benevolent  (deity),  who  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  invocation,  there  is  an  all-pervading  middle 
brother,  and  a  third  brother  [i.e.,  Vayu  and  Agni,  the 
younger  brothers  of  Aditya,  the  sun],  well  fed  with  (ob¬ 
lations  of)  clarified  butter.  They  yoke  the  seven  (horses) 
to  the  one-wheeled  car  [i.e.,  the  orb  of  the  sun,  or  time, 
or  a  year]:  one  horse  [i.e.,  the  sun],  named  seven,  bears 
it  along:  the  three-axled  wheel  [i.e.,  the  day  with  its 
three  divisions,  or  the  year  with  three  seasons— hot,  wet, 
and  cold;  or  time— past,  present,  and  future]  is  unde¬ 
caying,  never  loosened,  and  in  it  all  these  regions  of  the 
universe  abide . Who  has  seen  the  primeval  (Be¬ 

ing)  at  the  time  of  his  being  born?  What  is  that  en¬ 
dowed  with  substance  which  the  unsubstantial  sustains? 
From  earth  are  the  breath  and  blood,  but  where  is  the 
soul?  Who  may  repair  to  the  soul  to  ask  this?  Imma* 
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ture  (in  understanding),  undiscerning  in  mind,  I  inquire 
of  those  things  which  are  hidden,  (even)  from  the  gods, 
(what  are)  the  seven  threads  which  the  sages  have 
spread  to  envelop  the  sun  in  whom  all  abide?’  Another 
poet  sings:  ‘Then  there  was  no  entity  or  non-entity;  no 
world,  or  sky,  or  aught  above  it;  nothing  anywhere  in  the 
happiness  of  any  one,  involving  or  involved;  nor  water 
deep  or  dangerous.  Death  was  not,  nor  was  there  immor¬ 
tality,  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But  That 
breathed  without  afflation,  single  with  her  ( Swadhd )  who 
is  within  him.  Other  than  him,  nothing  existed  (which) 

since  (has)  been . Who  knows  exactly,  and  who 

shall  in  this  world  declare,  whence  and  why  this  creation 
took  place?  The  gods  are  subsequent  to  the  production 
of  this  world,  then  who  can  know  whence  it  proceeded, 
or  whence  this  varied  world  arose,  or  whether  it  uphold 
itself  or  not?  He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  the  ruler 
of  this  universe,  does  indeed  know;  but  not  another  one 
can  possess  this  knowledge.’ 

As  soon  as  the  problem  implied  by  passages  like  these 
was  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindus,  Hinduism  must 
have  ceased  to  be  the  pure  worship  of  the  elementary 
powers.  Henceforward,  therefore,  we  see  it  either  strug¬ 
gling  to  reconcile  the  latter  with  the  idea  of  one  supreme 
being,  or  to  emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  of 
creation  from  the  elementary  religion  recorded  in  the 
oldest  portion  of  Yedic  poetry.  The  first  of  these  efforts 
is  shown  principally  in  that  portion  of  the  Vedas  called 
Brdhmana  (see  Veda),  the  second  in  the  writings  termed 
Upanishad  (see  Upanishad).  In  the  Brahmanas — a  word 
of  the  neuter  gender,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
similar  word  in  the  masculine  gender,  denoting  the  first 
Hindu  caste — the  mystical  allegories  which  now  and  then 
appear  in  what  we  have  called  the  second  class  of  Vedic 
hymns,  are  not  only  developed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  gradually  brought  into  a  systematic  form.  Epithets 
given  by  the  Rig- Veda  poets  to  the  elementary  gods  are 
spun  out  into  legends,  assuming  the  shape  of  historical 
narratives.  The  simple  and  primitive  worship  mentioned 
in  the  hymns  becomes  highly  complex  and  artificial.  A 
ponderous  ritual,  founded  on  those  legends,  and  supported 
by  a  far  more  advanced  condition  of  society,  is  brought 
into  a  regular  system,  which  requires  a  special  class  of 
priests  to  be  kept  in  proper  working  order.  Some  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  seem  to  belong  already  to  the  beginning  of 
this  period  of  the  Brfihmana  worship,  for  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Rig- Veda  several  such  priests  are  enumerated 
in  reference  to  the  adoration  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  but 
the  full  contingent  of  16  priests,  such  as  is  required  for 
the  celebration  of  a  great  sacrifice,  does  not  make  its 
appearance  before  the  composition  of  the  Brahmanas  and 
later  Vedas.  Yet,  however  wild  many  of  these  legends 
are,  however  distant  they  become  from  the  instinctive 
veneration  of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature,  and  how- 
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ever  much  this  ritual  betrays  the  gradual  development  of 
the  institution  of  castes— unknown  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig- Veda — there  are  still  ,  two  features  in  them,  which 
mark  a  progress  of  the  religious  mind  of  ancient  India. 
While  the  poets  of  the  Rig-Veda  are  concerned  chiefly  in 
glorifying  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  elementary 
gods— in  the  Brahmanas,  their  ethical  qualities  are  put 
forward  for  imitation  and  praise.  Truth  and  untruth, 
right  and  wrong — in  the  moral  sense  which  these  words 
imply— are  not  seldom  emphasized  in  the  description  of 
the  battles  between  gods  and  demons;  and  several  rites 
themselves  are  described  as  symbolical  representations  of 
these  and  similar  qualities  of  the  good  and  evil  beings, 
worshipped  or  abhorred.  A  second  feature  is  the  ten¬ 
dency,  in  these  Brahmanas,  of  determining  the  rank  of 
the  gods,  and  as  a  consequence,  of  giving  prominence  to 
one  special  god  among  the  rest;  whereas  in  the  old  Vedic 
poetry,  though  we  may  discover  a  predilection  of  the 
poets  to  bestow  more  praise,  for  instance,  on  Indra  and 
Agni,  than  on  other  gods,  yet  we  find  no  intention,  on 
their  part,  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme  rank.  Thus, 
in  some  Brahmanas,  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament,  is 
endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a  ruler  of  the  gods;  in 
others,  the  sun  receives  the  attributes  of  superiority. 
This  is  no  real  solution  of  the  momentous  problem  hinted 
at  in  such  Vedic  hymns  as  are  quoted  above,  but  it  is  a 
semblance  of  it.  There  the  poets  ask  ‘whence  this  varied 
world  arose’ — here  the  priest  answers  that  ‘one  god  is 
more  elevated  than  the  rest;’  and  he  is  satisfied  with 
regulating  the  detail  of  the  Soma  and  animal  sacrifice, 
according  to  the  rank  which  he  assigns  to  his  deities. 

A  real  answer  to  this  great  question  is  attempted,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Hindu  theologians  who  explained  the  ‘mys¬ 
terious  doctrine,’  held  in  utmost  reverence  by  all  Hindus, 
and  laid  down  in  the  writings  known  as  Upanishads.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  object  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  works  is  to  explain,  not  only  the  process  of  creation, 
but  the  nature  of  a  supreme  being,  and  its  relation  to 
the  human  soul.  In  the  Upanishads,  Agni,  Indra,  Vayu, 
and  the  other  deities  of  the  Vedic  hymns  become  symbols 
to  assist  the  mind  in  its  attempt  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  one  absolute  being,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
manifests  itself  in  its  worldly  form.  The  human  soul 
itself  is  of  the  same  nature  as  this  supreme  or  great 
soul:  its  ultimate  destination  is  that  of  becoming  re¬ 
united  with  the  supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
that  end  are  not  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but 
the  comprehension  of  its  own  self  and  of  the  great  soul. 
The  doctrine  which  at  a  later  period  became  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  creed  of  the  educated — the  doctrine  that  the 
supreme  soul,  or  (the  neuter)  Brahman,  is  the  only 
reality,  and  that  the  world  has  a  claim  to  notice  only  so 
far  as  it  emanated  from  this  being,  is  already  clearly 
laid  down  in  these  Upanishads,  though  the  language  in 
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which  it  is  expressed  still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary 
and  allegorical  style  which  characterizes  the  Brahmana 
portion  of  the  Vedas.  The  Upanishads  became  thus  the 
basis  of  the  more  enlighteiied  faith  of  India.  They  are 
not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  they  contain  all  the 
germs  whence  the  three  great  systems  of  Hindu  phi¬ 
losophy  arose;  and  like  the  latter,  while  revealing  the 
struggle  of  the  Hindu  mind  to  reach  the  comprehension 
of  one  supreme  being,  they  advance  sufficiently  far  to 
express  their  belief  in  such  a  being,  but  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to 
comprehend  its  essence.  For  the  different  periods  which 
must  be  distinguished  in  the  composition  of  these  works, 
and  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  general  ideas 
briefly  adverted  to  here,  see  Upanishad. 

The  Epic  period  of  Hinduism  is  marked  by  a  similar 
development  of  the  same  two  creeds,  the  general  features 
of  which  have  here  been  traced  in  the  Vedic  writings. 
The  popular  creed  strives  to  find  a  centre  round  which  to 
group  its  imaginary  gods,  whereas,  the  philosophical  creed 
finds  its  expression  in  the  groundworks  of  the  Sdnkhya , 
Nyaya,  and  Vedanta  systems  of  philosophy.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  we  find  two  gods  in  particular  who  are  rising  to  the 
highest  rank,  Vishnu  and  Siva;  for  as  to  Brahma  (mas¬ 
culine  form  of  Brahman),  though  he  was  looked  upon, 
now  and  then,  as  superior  to  both,  he  gradually  disap¬ 
pears,  and  becomes  merged  into  the  philosophical  Brahma 
(neuter  form  of  the  same  word),  which  is  a  further 
evolution  of  the  ‘great  soul’  of  the  Upanishads.  In  the 
TLdmdyana,  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  is  admitted  without 
dispute;  in  the  great  epos,  the  Mahabharata,  however, 
which,  unlike  the  former  epos,  is  the  product  of  succes¬ 
sive  ages,  there  is  an  apparent  rivalry  between  the  claims 
of  Vishnu  and  Siva  to  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the 
pantheon;  but  Sanskrit  philology  will  have  first  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  chronological  position  of  the  various  portions 
of  this  work,  to  lay  bare  its  groundwork,  and  to  show 
the  gradual  additions  that  it  received,  before  it  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  successive  formation  of  the  legends 
which  are  the  basis  of  classical  Hindu  mythology.  Yet 
it  seems  clear  that  even  already  during  this  Epic  period 
there  is  a  predilection  for  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu ;  and 
that  the  policy  of  incorporating  rather  than  combating 
antagonistic  creeds,  led  rather  to  a  quiet  admission,  than 
to  a  warm  support  of  Siva’s  claims  to  the  highest  rank. 
For  the  character  of  these  gods,  for  the  relation  in  which 
the  conception  of  these  beings  stands  to  that  of  the  Vedic 
time,  for  the  new  ideas  which  they  impersonate  at  the 
Epic  period,  and  for  the  group  of  mythological  beings 
connected  with  both  of  them,  see  their  respective  titles. 
We  point,  however,  to  one  remarkable  myth,  ds  it  will 
illustrate  the  altered  position  of  the  gods  during  the  Epic 
period.  In  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  immortality  of  the  gods 
is  never  matter  of  doubt;  most  of  the  elementary  beings 
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are  invoked  and  described  as  everlasting,  as  liable  neither 
to  decay  nor  death.  The  offerings  that  they  receive  may 
add  to  their  comfort  and  strength;  they  may  invigorate 
them,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  they  are  indispensable 
for  their  existence.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  pious  sac- 
rificer  himself  who,  through  his  offerings,  secures  to  him¬ 
self  long  life,  and,  as  it  is  sometimes  hyperbolically  called, 
immortality.  And  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout 
the  oldest  Brahmanas.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  work  of 
this  class,  the  S'atapatha-Br&hmana,  and  especially  in  the 
Epic  poems,  that  we  find  the  inferior  gods  as  mortal  in 
the  beginning,  and  as  becoming  immortal  through  exterior 
agency.  In  the  S'atapatha-Br&hmana,  the  juice  of  the 
Soma  plant,  offered  by  the  worshipper,  or  at  another  time 
clarified  butter,  or  even  animal  sacrifices,  impart  to  the 
gods  this  immortality.  At  the  Epic  period,  Vishnu  teaches 
them  how  to  obtain  the  Amrita,  or  beverage  of  immor¬ 
tality,  without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction;  and 
this  epic  Amrita  itself  is  merely  a  compound,  increased 
by  imagination,  of  the  various  substances  which  in  the 
Vedic  writings  are  called  or  likened  to  Amrita,  i.e.,  a 
‘substance  that  frees  from  death.’  It  is  obvious,  there 
fore,  that  gods  like  these  could  not  strike  root  in  the 
religious  mind  of  the  nation.  We  must  look  upon  them 
as  the  gods  of  poetry  rather  than  of  real  life;  nor  do  we 
find  that  they  received  any  of  the  worship  which  was 
allotted  to  the  two  principal  gods,  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  adds  little  to  the 
fundamental  notions  contained  in  the  Upanishads;  but  it 
frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dross  which  still  imparts 
to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of  mysticism.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  conceives  and  develops  the  notion,  that  the  union 
of  the  individual  soul  with  the  supreme  spirit  may  be 
aided  by  penances,  such  as  peculiar  modes  of  breathing, 
particular  postures,  protracted  fasting,  and  the  like;  in 
short,  by  those  practices  which  are  systematized  by  the 
Yoga  doctrine.  The  most  remarkable  Epic  work  which 
inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  celebrated  poem  Bhagavad- 
gita,  wrongly  considered  by  European  writers  as  a  pure 
Sankhya  work,  whereas  S'anlcara,  the  great  Hindu  theo¬ 
logian,  who  commented  on  it,  and  other  native  commen¬ 
tators  after  him,  have  proved  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
Yoga  belief.  The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  with  the  supreme  soul,  was  necessarily  founded 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  former  must  become  free 
from  all  guilt  affecting  its  purity  before  it  can  be  re¬ 
merged  into  the  source  whence  it  proceeded;  and  since 
one  human  life  is  apparently  too  short  for  enabling  the 
soul  to  attain  its  accomplishment,  the  Hindu  mind  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  soul,  after  the  death  of  its  temporary 
owner,  had  to  be  born  again,  in  order  to  complete  the 
work  which  it  had  left  undone  in  its  previous  existence, 
and  that  it  must  submit  to  the  same  fate  repeatedly  until 
its  task  is  fulfilled.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
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chosis,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  Divine  grace, 
is  a  logical  consequence  of  a  system  which  holds  the 
human  soul  to  be  of  a  nature  derived  from  the  being  of 
an  absolute  God.  The  beginning  of  this  doctrine  may  be 
discovered  in  some  of  the  oldest  Upanishads;  but  its 
fantastical  development  belongs  to  the  Epic  time,  where 
it  pervades  the  legends,  and  affects  the  social  life  of  the 
nation.  See  Metempsychosis. 

The  Puranic  period  of  Hinduism  is  the  period  of  its 
decline,  so  far  as  the  popular  creed  is  concerned.  Its 
pantheon  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epic 
period.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  remain  at  the  head  of 
its  imaginary  gods;  but  whereas  the  Epic  time  is  gen¬ 
erally  characterized  by  a  friendly  harmony  between  the 
higher  occupants  of  the  divine  spheres,  the  Puranic  period 
shows  discord  and  destruction  of  the  original  ideas 
whence  the  Epic  gods  arose.  Brahma  withdraws,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  from  the  popular  adoration,  and  leaves  Vishnu  and 
Siva  to  fight  their  battles  in  the  minds  of  their  worship¬ 
pers  for  the  highest  rank.  The  elementary  principle  which 
originally  inhered  in  these  deities  is  thus  completely  lost 
sight  of  by  the  followers  of  the  Puranas.  The  legends  of 
the  Epic  poems  relating  to  these  gods  become  amplified 
and  distorted,  according  to  the  sectarian  tendencies  of 
the  masses;  and  the  divine  element  which  still  distin¬ 
guishes  these  gods  in  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata,  is 
now  more  and  more  mixed  with  worldly  concerns  and 
intersected  with  historical  events,  disfigured  in  their  turn 
to  suit  individual  interests.  Of  the  ideas  implied  by  the 
Vedic  rites,  scarcely  a  trace  is  visible  in  the  Puranas  and 
Tantras,  the  text-books  of  this  creed.  In  short,  the  un¬ 
bridled  imagination  which  pervades  these  works  is  neither 
pleasing  from  a  poetical,  nor  elevating  from  a  philo¬ 
sophical  point  of  view.  Some  Puranas,  it  is  true— for 
instance,  the  Bhdgavata— make  in  some  sense  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  aberration  of  original  Hinduism;  but  they 
are  a  compromise  between  the  popular  and  the  Vedanta 
creed,  which  henceforward  remains  the  creed  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  intelligent.  They  do  not  affect  the  worship  of 
the  masses  as  practiced  by  the  various  sects;  and  this 
worship  itself,  whether  harmless,  as  with  the  worshippers 
of  Vishnu,  or  offensive,  as  with  the  adorers  of  Siva  and 
his  wife  Durga,  is  but  an  empty  ceremonial,  which,  here 
and  there,  may  remind  one  of  the  symbolical  worship  of 
the  Vedic  Hindu,  but,  as  a  whole,  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Vedic  scriptures,  on  which  it  affects  to 
rest.  It  is  this  creed  which,  with  further  deteriorations 
through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  still  the  main  religion 
of  the  masses  in  India.  See  Purana. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and  the  creed 
still  preserved  by  the  educated  classes,  is  derived  from 
the  Vedanta  philosophy.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  of  one 
supreme  being,  which  speculation  endeavors  to  invest  with 
all  the  perfection  conceivable  by  the  human  mind;  but 
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its  true  nature  is,  nevertheless,  declared  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  thought,  and,  on  this  ground,  it  is  defined  as  not 
possessing  any  of  the  qualities~by  which  the  human  mind 
is  able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or  material  entity.  See 
Vedanta. 

Hindu  Sects.— The  sects  which  arose  during  the  third 
period  of  Hinduism,  suppose  that  their  worship  is  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  Vedas;  but  their  worship  derives  its  real 
origin  from  the  Purdnas  (q.v.)  and  Tantras  (q.v.).  There 
are  three  chief  divisions  of  these  sects — the  adorers  of 
Vishnu,  of  Siva,  and  of  the  wives  or  female  energies  of 
these  gods.  See  Vaishnavas;  Saivas;  Saktas.  There 
are  also  some  minor  sects. 

For  the  philosophy,  literature,  architecture,  etc.,  of 
India,  see  Sanskrit  Literature;  Mimansa;  NyIya; 
Sankhya;  Vedanta.  For  the  history  of  India,  see  India, 
British. 

IN'DIA,  British:  collective  name  for  those  parts  of 
Hither  and  Further  India  placed  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  British  viceroy  or  gov.gen.  of  India.  It  does 
not  include  Ceylon,  which,  though  a  British  possession, 
has  a  separate  government;  but  it  extends  along  the  e. 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  10°  s.  lat.,  and  thus 
includes  part  of  Further  India  or  Indo-China.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  area  and  pop.  of  British  India  at  the 
census  of  1901;  for  the  native  states,  see  India,  Native 
States  of. 

Population 

British  Provinces.  Area  in  sq.  m.  in  1901- 

Aimere  . * . ••••  2, Til  4To,Jl  J 

Assam  .  56,243  6,126,343 

BEBeGn£al~  . .  70,184  41,259,982 

Behar  .  44,197  24,241,365 

Orissa  9,841  4,343,150 

SSS  Nagpur .  26,963  4,900,429 

Ber&rs  .  17,710  2,754,016 

Bombay  Presidency 

Bombay  .  T5,918  1d,304,o77 

Sind  . .  47,066  3,210,910 

Aden  .  .  . .  80  43,974 

BUUDDAer~  .  87,390  3,849,833 

Lower  .  81,160  5,387,897 

Central  Provinces .  86,459  9,876,646 

Coorsr  . 1,582  180, bU7 

Madras  .  141,726  38,209,436 

N.-W.  Provinces  and  Oude  : —  _  or.n 

N  -W  Provinces .  83,198  34,858,  <0o 

Oude  .... .  23,966  12,833,077 

Puniab  .  97,209  20,330,339 

Baluchistan  (British) .  45,804  308,246 

Andamans  and  Nicobars .  3,188  24,649 

Total  . 1,087,249  231,899,597 


At  the  same  date  the  pop.  of  the  feudatory  states  (not 
including  Nepal,  Bhotan,  or  Cashmere)  was  62,461,549; 
so  that  the  aggregate  pop.  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  widest 
sense,  was  the  enormous  total  of  294,361,056.  At  the  first 
census  1868-72,  the  districts  directly  administered  had 
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185,537,859  inhabitants;  and  the  native  states  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  about  50,000,000;  giving  a  total  of  over 
235,500,000.  There  are  about  100,551  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  in  India. 

In  population,  British  and  feudatory  India  together 
have  more  than  all  European  states  together,  omitting 
Russia  only;  and  more  than  twice  the  population  of  the 
whole  Roman  Empire,  in  its  widest  extent  (120,000,000). 
British  India,  in  the  stricter  sense,  itself  contains  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  globe. 

In  1858,  the  government  of  India  was  transferred  from 
the  E.  India  Company  (q.v.)  to  the  crown,  the  queen  was 
declared  sovereign  of  India,  and  various  changes  in  ad¬ 
ministration  introduced;  in  1877,  the  queen  assumed  the 
title  Empress  of  India  (Kaisar-i-Hind).  The  government 
of  India  is  in  the  highest  resort  invested  in  a  British  sec. 
of  state,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet;  and  has  an 
under-sec.  and  a  council  of  15  members.  The  executive 
government  in  India  is  administered  by  the  gov.gen., 
usually  but  not  officially  styled  Viceroy,  acting  under  the 
control  of  the  sec.  of  state  for  India.  The  viceroy,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown  and  holding  office  on  an  average 
about  five  years,  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  six 
ordinary  members  (appointed  by  the  crown),  each  of 
whom  has  charge  of  a  department  of  the  executive;  to¬ 
gether  with  one  extraordinary  member,  the  commander- 
in-chief.  This  council  does  not,  however,  sit  as  a  cabinet. 
The  ‘legislative  council’  is  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  executive,  together  with  5  to  12  members  appointed 
by  the  viceroy. 

The  time-honored  division  of  British  India  was  into 
the  three  great  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom¬ 
bay;  but  this  system,  though  still  retained  for  military 
purposes,  is  administratively  antiquated  and  obsolete,  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  having  been  split  up  into  several 
district  governments  or  provinces  (see  Bengal).  India 
is  now  divided  into  eight  great  provinces,  together  with 
four  minor  provinces  administered  by  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  gov.gen.  (see  table  above).  Madras  and 
Bombay  are  under  governors  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  have  each  two  councils.  Bengal  has  a  lieut.gbv.  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  viceroy,  and  a  legislative  council.  The 
heads  of  the  other  provinces,  whether  ranking  as  lieut 
govs,  or  chief-commissioners,  are  appointed  by  the  vice 
roy;  and  have  no  legislative  powers.  The  N.W.  Provinces 
and  Oude,  formerly  distinct,  are  now  for  most  purposes 
united;  the  lieut.gov.  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  being  also 
chief  commissioner  of  Oude.  The  Punjab  has  a  lieut. 
gov.;  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  British  Burmah 
are  under  chief  commissioners.  British  territory  is  di¬ 
vided  into  regulation  territory  and  non-regulation.  The 
non-regulation  provinces  are  those  under  chief  commis¬ 
sioners;  but  there  are  also  non-regulation  districts  in  the 
provinces  administered  by  lieut.govs.  In  the  non-regula- 
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tion  territory,  as  a  rule,  more  discretion  is  allowed  to  the 
officials  both  in  the  collection  of  revenue  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  The  lieut.govs.  and  most  of  the 
chief  commissioners  are  chosen  from  the  Covenanted  Civil 
Service.  These  large  provinces  (Madras  excepted)  are 
further  assigned  into  more  than  50  divisions ,  each  under 
a  commissioner.  The  administrative  units,  however,  are 
the  districts,  of  which  there  are  in  all  British  India  about 
240.  Each  district,  if  in  regulation  territory,  is  under  a 
collector-magistrate,  if  in  non-regulation  territory,  a 
deputy-commissioner.  The  head  of  the  district  has  most 
multifarious  and  responsible  duties;  being  fiscal-officer 
charged  with  collecting  the  revenue,  and  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  judge,  besides  superintending  police,  jails,  education, 
sanitation,  and  roads.  Sometimes  the  executive  and  ju¬ 
dicial  departments  are  in  different  hands.  The  subordi¬ 
nate  officers  are  deputy-collectors  and  assistant-magis¬ 
trates.  The  district  may  be  compared  to  a  county  or 
department;  and  varies  in  size  from  an  area  containing 
1,500,000  inhabitants  (in  Madras)  to  one  with  only 
200,000.  Resident  political  agents  are  appointed  by  the 
British  govt,  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes.  The 
general  administration  of  British  India  is  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  British,  though  some  natives  of  India 
hold  appointments.  The  service  is  recruited  from  the 
successful  candidates  at  competitive  examinations  in 
London.  The  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  appointments 
to  which  are  made  by  the  authorities  in  British  India,  is 
composed  of  Europeans,  Eurasians  (offspring  of  native 
mothers  by  European  fathers),  and  natives.  A  large 
number  of  Indian  towns  have  obtained  municipal  institu¬ 
tions,  which  tend  to  diffuse  the  habit  of  self-government. 

Military  Force. — In  1858,  the  army  of  the  E.  India 
Company  became  the  Indian  military  forces  of  her 
majesty.  In  1905-6,  the  strength  of  the  British  garrison 
was  2,681  officers  and  71,960  non-com.  officers  and  men. 
The  native  army  had  3,389  European  officers,  151,858 
native  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  After 
April  1,  1895,  the  Indian  presidency  commands  were 
abolished  and  the  military  control  was  no  longer  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  governors  in  council  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Since  then  the  army  has  consisted  of  the  Northern,  East¬ 
ern,  and  Western  commands,  and  the  Secunderabad  and 
Burmah  divisions,  each  under  a  lieutenant-general,  who  is 
under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
India  and  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  India. 

The  Police  in  British  India  include  a  force  of  150,148 
constables  or  regular  policemen,  besides  the  village  watch¬ 
men  who  aid  them.  The  minimum  age  of  admission  is  17 
years,  the  maximum  21.  Each  district  has  a  jail  and  a 
police  superintendent;  and  the  districts  are  grouped,  for 
police  purposes,  into  circles  under  deputy-inspectors-gen- 
eral,  while  the  whole  police  force  in  each  province  is 
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under  an  inspector-general.  The  constabulary  is  a  purely 
civil  force,  subject  in  all  respects,  except  internal  disci¬ 
pline,  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Administration  of  Civil  Justice.— In  1861,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  high  courts  of  judicature  were  established  at 
each  presidency  and  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  under  the 
control  of  a  chief-justice,  and  as  many  other  judges,  not 
exceeding  fifteen,  as  his  majesty  may  appoint.  In  1900, 
there  were  207,513  civil  suits  in  India,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  machinery  for  litigation  supplied  by 
the  courts  is  much  employed.  Sir  George  Campbell,  how¬ 
ever,  fears  that  the  tendency  to  uphold  the  bare  doctrines 
of  law— the  literal  fulfilment  of  contracts  alleged  to  have 
been  entered  into  by  ignorant  and  improvident  people— 
leads  to  great  hardship  in  cases  which  affect  poor  men 
and  benefit  the  rich  and  litigious.  The  Civil  Procedure 
Code  of  India  offers  facilities  for  litigation  which  are  • 
apt  to  be  abused.  Sir  George  Campbell,  in  illustration  of 
the  views  entertained  of  legal  proceedings  by  some  classes 
of  Indian  litigants,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  liti¬ 
gation  between  the  members  of  a  family  originally  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  hill-tribes.  One  of  the  parties, 
after  litigating  through  all  the  courts  of  India,  got  a 
decree  in  the  highest  court.  But  there  was  an  appeal  to 
the  privy  council,  and  the  suitor’s  funds  were  exhausted. 
So  they  caught  an  old  man,  carried  him  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  sacrificed  him  to  propitiate  the  gods  who  rule 
the  decisions  of  the  privy  council.  The  Civil  Procedure 
Code  worked  such  mischief  among  the  Sontals,  that  the 
people  were  exasperated,  and  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  operation  of  laws  applicable  generally  in  Bengal. 

Revenues  and  Expenditures.— The  net  revenue  of  India 
in  1904-5  was  approximately  £49,000,000,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  £46,000,000,  and  the  surplus  over  £3,000,000;  in 
1905-6,  the  revenue  was  £48,500,000,  the  expenditure 
£46,750,000,  and  the  surplus  £1,800,000;  the  estimated 
revenue  for  1906-7  was  £48,800,000,  the  expenditure 
£48,000,000,  and  the  surplus  £800,000.  In  1906,  the 
funded  debt  amounted  to  £213,919,073  and  the  floating 
debt  to  £17,853,939,  or  a  total  in  United  States  currency 
of  $1,127,923,363.  Of  the  funded  debt  1,161,913,883 
rupees  represented  the  permanent  debt  in  India  and( 
£130,307,890  the  permanent  debt  in  England;  of  this 
floating  debt  £4,000,000  represented  India  council  bills 
and  216,961,391  rupees  the  miscellaneous  obligations  of 
the  Indian  governments.  In  India  the  govt,  has  always 
been  considered  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  actual 
cultivators  pay  a  rent  or  tax,  in  collecting .  which  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  have  hitherto  been  followed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  known  as  the  Zemindari  Settle¬ 
ment,  Ryotwar ,  and  Mouzawar  or  Village  Settlement. 
The  latter  is  the  oldest  and  the  simplest  system.  Each 
village  under  this  arrangement  was  regarded  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  municipality,  and  each  was  assessed  by  the  govt,  at 
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a  particular  sum,  for  the  due  payment  of  which  the  head¬ 
man  of  the  village  was  considered  responsible.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  rested  wnth 
the  village  authorities;  and  govt.,  provided  it  received 
its  regular  dues  through  the  potail,  interfered  no  further. 
The  origin  of  the  Zemindari  and  Ryotwar  Settlements 
requires  some  explanation.  When  the  English  first  entered 
on  the  administration  of  the  country,  they  found  that  the 
practice  of  native  sovereigns,  their  predecessors,  had  been 
to  farm  out  the  land  revenues  of  the  country  to  the 
nobles  of  the  court,  or  to  wealthy  bankers,  who  annually 
paid  a  fixed  amount  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  collected 
the  govt,  dues  on  their  own  behalf,  from  the  actual  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  soil.  These  farmers  of  the  revenue  were 
termed  Zemindars.  The  question  for  the  English  rulers 
arose,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  consider  these  men  as 
proprietors.  In  Bengal  and  Bahar  they  were  so  recog¬ 
nized,  and  confirmed  in  their  position,  the  govt,  holding 
them  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  dues  on  their 
estates,  and  regarding  the  cultivators  on  the  farms  as 
their  tenants.  This  was  Lord  Cornwallis’s  Zemindari 
Settlement.  In  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  opposite  course 
was  pursued.  Claims  of  the  middlemen,  or  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  to  enjoy  any  proprietary  rights  were  totally 
ignored;  and  under  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  the  ryotwar  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced,  by  which  govt,  makes  a  separate 
settlement  with  each  individual  cultivator  or  ryot,  who  is 
recognized  as  the  virtual  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  tenant 
direct  under  govt.,  so  long  as  he  pays  the  land-tax  an¬ 
nually  charged  on  his  estate  or  farm.  In  1871,  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Mayo,  there  was  created  a  new 
dept,  of  revenue,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  It  has 
charge  of  all  questions  relating  to  'land  revenue  and  set¬ 
tlements,  works  of  agricultural  improvement,  silks  and 
fibres,  forests,  commerce,  trade,  and  the  industrial  arts. 
It  has  also  under  its  charge  the  collection  of  statistics, 
placed  under  another  new  dept.,  the  statistical  survey  of 
India.  A  •  vies  of  leading  questions  has  been  issued  by 
the  director-gen.,  showing  exactly  what  information  is 
required  from  residents  in  the  different  districts.  A  con¬ 
nected  account  of  each  district  will  be  prepared  from  the 
returns,  and  these  will  be  in  turn  condensed  by  the  di¬ 
rector-gen.  into  an  imperial  statistical  account  of  India. 
‘This  survey,’  says  Mr.  Markham,  ‘forms  an  epoch  in 
statistical  enterprises,  and  its  practical  results  will  be 
most  important.’ 

Current  In  British  India  accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pie— 16  annas  going  to  the  rupee,  and 
12  pie  to  the  anna.  The  coins  are  rupees  (value  2s.  ster¬ 
ling),  and  half  and  quarter  and  half-quarter  rupees,  in 
silver;  and  in  copper,  £,  $,  ^  0f  an  anna.  The 

currency  of  India,  however,  is  chiefly  silver,  of  which  a 
large  amount  is  coined  annually.  The  coinage  bears  the 
impress  of  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India  in  the 
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native  costume.  In  1861,  an  act  was  passed  by~  the  govt, 
of  India  providing  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  by 
means  of  promissory  notes. 

The  foreign  commerce  1906-7  amounted  to  about  £105,- 
500,000  exports  and  £68,750,000  imports.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  were  cotton  woven  goods,  metals  and 
hardware,  oils,  chiefly  petroleum;  sugar,  railway  material, 
machinery  and  mill-work,  cotton  yarns,  chemicals,  medi¬ 
cines,  dyes,  woolen  goods,  silk,  raw  and  manufactured; 
provisions,  liquors,  and  apparel.  The  chief  exports  were: 
jute,  raw  and  woven;  husked  rice,  hides  and  skins,  oil¬ 
seeds,  raw  cotton,  tea,  opium,  cotton  yarns,  wheat,  indigo, 
coffee,  raw  wool,  and  cotton  woven  goods.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  trade  directly  with  European  countries  is  about 
63£  per  cent.,  omitting  the  trade  with  Egypt,  much  of 
which  really  goes  to  Europe.  The  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  trade  with  Europe 
and  nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade. 

Manufactures.— The  domestic  industries  of  India,  such 
as  weaving  and  spinning,  pottery,  brass-work,  iron-work, 
and  art  work  of  many  kinds,  continue  to  be  practised 
after  ancient  methods  all  over  the  continent  of  India. 
But  Indian  fabrics  and  products,  made  on  a  small  scale 
by  workers  at  their  homes,  have  for  years  past  been  giv¬ 
ing  way  before  the  cheaper,  less  artistic,  and  often  less 
durable  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  and  the  iron  or  steel 
products  of  British  factories.  Meanwhile  an  important 
manufacturing  industry  has  been  growing  up,  and  steam- 
power  factories  are  at  work,  among  which  those  for  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  cotton,  for  spinning  and  weaving  jute, 
for  making  paper,  for  husking  and  cleaning  rice,  for 
sawing  timber,  and  for  brewing  beer  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Steam  power  is  also  largely  employed  in  fac¬ 
tories,  on  tea  gardens,  and  indigo  estates. 

Hoads  and  Railways.— Since  1836  great  trunk-roads 
have  been  constructed  in  various  parts  of  India:  the  most 
remarkable  is  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawer,  1,400  m.  long. 
The  importance  of  these  great  w^orks  has  now  diminished, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  a  great  railway  system.  The 
chief  railways  now  open  are  the  E.  Indian,  Calcutta  to 
Delhi;  the  Indian  Peninsula,  which  forms  a  branch  to 
Bombay;  the  Delhi,  Punjab,  and  Sinde,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  connect  the  system  with  the  mouth  of  the  Indus; 
the  Bombay  and  Baroda,  which  runs  n.  from  Bombay;  the 
Madras  railway,  running  s.e.  to  Madras,  and  thence  s.w. 
to  Beypur  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  railroads  are 
largely  owned  by  the  state,  and  are  worked  partly  by  the 
state  and  partly  by  companies  guaranteed  under  contract. 
Other  companies  owning  railroads  are  subsidized  by  the 
central  and  local  governments.  The  mileage  in  1906  was 
28,221. 

Irrigation  Works  and  Canals. — We  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  importance  of  irrigation  in  India,  and  the 
great  attention  given  to  the  subject  in  late  years.  Great 
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works  have  recently  been  undertaken  in  the  basins  of  the 
Indus,  Ganges,  Mahanaddy,  and  Tapti,  and  in  other 
parts,  to  supply  water  to  the  rich  but  parched  soil,  and 
thus  extend  the  area  of  cultivation.  Several  of  the  canals 
are  adapted  for  navigation  as  well  as  irrigation— e.  g., 
the  Sirhind  canal,  connected  with  the  Sutlej,  500  m.  long, 
opened  1882.  To  give  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  to 
the  action  of  the  govt,  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  ca¬ 
nals,  an  inspector-gen.  of  irrigation  works  has.  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  irrigation  secretaries  in  the  various  prov¬ 
inces,  and  in  1901  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  development  of  the  irrigation  system  or 
India,  and  many  of  their  recommendations  have  since 

been  adopted.  .  . 

Disease  in  India.— The  climate  and  sanitary  condition 
of  India  give  rise  to  pestilences  which  at  intervals  carry 
desolation  over  the  country,  while  disease  in  its  worst 
form  is  never  absent.  Hospitals,  richly  endowed  and  ad¬ 
mirably  regulated,  supported  by  govt,  and  by  private 
munificence,  are  in  all  the  large  towns;  and  great  efforts 
are  constantly  made  to  bring  the  benefits  of  medical  skill 
and  knowledge  within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  dispensaries  have  been  opened,  where 
medicines  are  given  out,  and  patients  advised.  Much  of 
the  disease  is  due  to  bad  water  and  bad  drainage;  and 
where  a  new  water-supply  has  been  introduced,  and 
drains  have  been  made,  as  in  Calcutta,  the  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  marked.  Mor¬ 
tality  is  fearfully  aggravated  by  the  passion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  pilgrimages.  All  ages  and  sexes  traverse  vast 
areas,  and  die  by  hundreds  on  the  route.  The  Mohamme¬ 
dan  pilgrims  go  in  numbers  to  Mecca,  Kerbela,  and  Jeru¬ 
salem;  and  a  large  proportion  never  return. 

Emigration  and  Colonisation.— From  the  table  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
British  India  is  very  unequally  distributed.  While  Bengal 
resembles  a  city  in  the  density  of  its  population,  the  ad¬ 
joining  provinces  of  Assam  and  Burmah,  though  no  less 
fertile,  have  a  very  small  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
recurrence  of  famines  in  the  overpeopled  district  shows 
the  importance  of  encouraging  emigration.  The  tea- 
planters  have  of  late  attracted  crowds  into  Assam  and 
other  districts.  The  distant  emigration  from  British  In¬ 
dia  has  become  very  important  in  recent  years,  and  to 
regulate  it  the  Indian  Emigration  Act  (1871)  was  passed, 
consolidating  all  previous  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
emigrant  coolies.  One  condition  with  respect  to  emigra¬ 
tion  from  India  to  the  British  colonies  is,  that  there  shall 
be  40  women  to  every  100  men.  In  1874,  the  number  of 
Indian  emigrants  who  left  for  various  foreign  destina¬ 
tions  reached  the  total  of  29,243;  whereas  in  1901  there 
was  a  total  emigration  of  only  21,613  Indian  coolies  from 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  the  French  ports.  As  a  rule,  the 
Indian  emigrants  improve  their  condition  by  service  in 
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the  West  Indies.  It  is  thought  that,  except  to  a  few  lim¬ 
ited  districts,  colonization  from  England  must  ever  be 
impracticable  in  India  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  cli¬ 
mate;  for  the  European  race  settled  in  the  country  rap¬ 
idly  degenerates,  and  in  a  few  generations  becomes  effete, 
and  bodily  and  mentally  enervated.  A  constant  stream  of 
British  capital,  however,  and  fresh  directing  energies  in 
its  application,  is  the  great  want,  and  would  secure,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  development  of  its  unlimited  re¬ 
sources.  Indigo  and  sugar  factories,  and  coffee  and  tea 
plantations,  have  been  the  principal  undertakings  in 
which  independent  British  capital  and  energy  have  been 
hitherto  embarked,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

Christianity  in  India.— India  was  one  of  the  earliest 
fields  of  Christian  missions.  Tradition  assigns  it  as  the 
scene  of  the  apostle  Thomas’s  labors  and  martyrdom. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  find  a  Syrian  church 
planted  in  Malabar  in  s.  India,  which  undoubtedly  had 
a  very  early  origin.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  from  the 
middle  of  the  16th  c.  onward,  had  large  success  in  India: 
see  Xavier.  The  total  number  of  Christians  in  India, 
according  to  the  census  of  1901,  was  2,923,241,  of  whom 
1,202,039  were  Rom.  Catholics,  453,612  Anglicans,  53,829 
Presbyterians,  220,863  Baptists,  157,847  other  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  250,464  Syrians,  Armenians  and  Greeks.  There 
were  1,580,179  Christians  in  the  province  of  Madras. 
The  Rom.  Catholics  are  mainly  in  Portuguese  and  French 
territory,  and  in  the  native  states  of  Travancore,  Cochin, 
and  Pudukota  (largely  descendants  of  the  old  Nestorian 
converts).  The  earliest  Prot.  missionaries  in  India  came 
from  Holland  and  Denmark:  with  the  latter  mission  the 
eminent  Schwartz  was  connected.  England’s  first  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  was  put  forward  by  the  Soc.  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  an^  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Soc.,  which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c., 
by  aiding  the  Danish  mission  already  established  m  s. 
India  Subsequently,  the  E.  India  Company  adopted  the 
policy  of  excluding  missionaries  altogether  from  their 
territories;  but  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
these  restrictions  were  withdrawn,  a  great  work  has  been 
done,  in  which  many  denominations  are  represented.  In 
Bengal,  16,000  ryots  profess  Protestantism.  In  Chota 
Nagpore,  within  the  last  20  years,  German  missionaries 
have  converted  20,000  Koles.  In  Oude  and  Rohilcund, 
there  are  2,000  converts.  In  southern  India  the  numbers 
are  much  greater.  Mr.  Markham,  who  gives  these  figures 
in  his  Report  for  1873,  speaking  of  the  Prot.  missions, 
says-  ‘The  government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge 
the  obligations  under  which  it  is  laid  by  these  600  mis¬ 
sionaries.  whose  blameless  example  and  self-denying 
labors  are  infusing  new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped  life 
of  the  great  population  placed  under  English  rule,  and 
are  preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way  better  men  and 
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better  citizens  of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell.’ 
In  the  Proclamation  to  the  Princes,  Chiefs,  and  People  of 
India,  read  in  the  principal  cities  1858,  Nov.  1,  it  was 
declared,  ‘that  none  shall  be  in  anywise  favored,  none 
molested  or  disquieted,  by  reason  of  their  religious  faith 
and  observances,  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal 
and  impartial  protection  of  the  law.’  The  fullest  tolera¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  faith  exists  throughout  British  India. 
Panaticism  only,  as  when  it  seeks  to  enforce  the  burning 
of  widows  or  Suttee  (q.v.),  or  offers  human  beings  in 
sacrifice,  is  curbed  by  the  ruling  power.  There  is  no 
exclusively  endowed  state  church,  but  govt,  continues  to 
pay  the  state  grants  made  to  Hindu  temples  and  to 
Mohammedan  mosques.  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bom.  Caih. 
Church,  are  retained  on  the  govt,  establishment  as  civil 
or  military  chaplains.  There  are  Church  of  England 
bishops  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Education. — The  education  of  the  people  is  based  on 
the  system  set  forth  in  a  dispatch  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
1854,  July  19.  The  main  principle  of  the  dispatch  was 
that  European  knowledge  should  be  diffused  through  the 
languages  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people; 
but  that  the  teaching  of  English  should  always  be  com¬ 
bined  with  careful  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  languages.  With  regard  to  the  wealthier  classes, 
it  was  declared  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  universities,  conferring  degrees,  and  based 
on  the  model  of  the  Univ.  of  London:  they  were  not  to 
be  places  of  education,  but  to  test  the  value  of  education 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  civil  engineering.  Such  universities  have 
been  established  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  and 
since  1859  govt,  schools  have  been  opened  for  instruction 
of  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  each  province  there  is 
now  a  director  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  school 
inspectors,  one  of  whom  has  under  his  care  one  circle  or 
subdivision  of  the  province.  Normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  have  been  established,  and  attempts 
are  being  made  to  spread  the  education  of  women.  In 
1905,  there  were  5  universities,  198  colleges,  112,278 
institutions  for  general  education,  1,633  for  special  train¬ 
ing,  and  42,627  private  institutions. 

History. — Before  the  dawn  of  history,  India  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  occupied  by  non-Aryan  peoples  in 
various  stages  of  civilization  (see  above,  Inhabitants). 
The  first  great  epoch  in  Indian  history  is  the  incursion 
of  the  Aryan  race,  and  their  gradual  settlement  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  Northwest.  Gradually  they  spread 
across  the  great  river-belt  s.  of  the  Himalayas,  the  basins 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges;  and  this  became  the  pecu¬ 
liar  home  of  the  Aryans,  and  the  scene  where  their  civ¬ 
ilization  was  worked  out  (see  Aryans).  This  period  is 
represented  by  the  earliest  Indian  literature  (see  above. 
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Religion).  Then  came  action  and  reaction  between  the 
Hindu  and  the  aboriginal  civilization,  faith  and  manners. 
To  b.c.  6th  c.  are  referred  the  rise  of  Buddhism  (see 
Buddha)  and  the  establishment  of  Buddhist  kingdoms; 
but  Buddhism  gradually  disappeared  about  the  12th  c., 
yielding  to  modern  Hinduism.  The  Mohammedan  inva¬ 
sions  mark  the  period  1000  to  1765;  the  last  period  is 
that  of  the  English  supremacy. 

The  oldest  history  of  India  is  entirely  legendary;  it  is 
shrouded  in  mythical  narratives,  which,  though  of  high 
interest,  in  a  religious  and  archaeological  view,  do  not 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  dates  of  the  personages  concerned, 
nor  as  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  which  they  record. 
Thus,  the  solar  and  lunar  dynasties  spoken  of  in  the  epic 
poems,  the  Rdmdyana  and  Mahdbhdrata,  and  others  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Purdnas ,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  history. 
The  first  reliable  date  in  ancient  Hindu  history  is  that 
of  Chandragupta,  -whom  the  Greeks  call  Sandrocottus ;  he 
reigned  about  B.c.  300.  To  the  same  dynasty  belonged 
the  king  Asoha,  prominent  in  Buddhist  history  after  his 
conversion,  about  B.c.  244. 

The  first  Mohammedan  dynasty  was  the  House  of 
Ghizni  (1001-1167).  The  Sultan  Mahmud,  sovereign  of 
the  small  state  of  Ghizni  (q.v.),  was  the  first  conqueror 
who  permanently  established  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
India.  In  1186,  the  House  of  Ghizni  became  extinct,  and 
the  Hindu  princes  fell  one  by  one  before  a  succession  of 
Mohammedan  dynasties,  whose  names  and  dates  are  as 
follow:  Slave  Kings  of  Delhi  (1206-88). — One  of  these 
sovereigns,  Altmish,  who  ascended  the  throne  1211,  added 
the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  Proper  to  his  dominions; 
and  in  his  reign  the  Mongol  Genghis  Khan  devastated 
the  n.e.  parts  of  India.  In  Balin’s  reign  (about  1284) 
the  Mongols  made  a  second  irruption  into  Hindustan,  but 
were  totally  defeated  by  the  monarch’s  eldest  son,  the 
heroic  Mohammed,  who  fell  in  the  action.  The  Khiljis. 
and  House  of  Toghldk  (1288-1412). — In  1290,  the  Mon¬ 
gols  made  their  third  and  last  great  irruption  into  Hin¬ 
dustan,  but  were  almost  annihilated  by  Zafir  Khan,  whose 
name  became  so  proverbial  among  the  Mongols,  that 
when  their  horses  started,  they  would  ask  them  if  they 
saw  the  ghost  of  Zafir  Khan.  In  1397,  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  of  the  Toghlak  kings,  the  Tartar  Timur,  or 
Tamerlane,  sacked  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  India.  The  Synd  (1412-50).  The  House  of  Lodi 
(1450-1526).  To  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  succeeded  the 
Great  Moguls  or  House  of  Timur  (1526-1707).  Baber, 
who  had  for  22  years  been  sovereign  of  Cabul,  invaded 
India  for  the  fifth  time  toward  the  end  of  1525  (see 
Baber),  and  after  doing  battle  with  Sultan  Ibrahim  on 
the  plain  of  Paniput,  1526,  Apr.,  entered  Delhi  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  established  himself  emperor  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  dominions  in  India,  in  right  of  his  ancestor 
Timur:  he  died  1530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
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Humayun.  The  celebrated  Akbar  (q.v.),  son  of  Hu¬ 
mayun,  became  emperor  1556,  and  reigned  nearly  25 
years.  His  son  ascended  the  throne  1605,  and  his  grand¬ 
son,  Shah  Jehan,  1627.  In  1658,  Shah  Jehan  was  impris¬ 
oned  by  his  son,  the  famous  Aurungzebe  (q.v.),  who 
usurped  the  imperial  power.  This  remarkable  man  raised 
the  Mogul  empire  to  the  height  of  greatness  and  splendor, 
and  was  the  ablest  and  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the 
most  ambitious  and  bigoted,  of  his  race.  The  death  of 
Aurungzebe  took  place  1707,  and  the  decay  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  had  begun  a  few  years  before,  proceeded 
rapidly.  ‘A  succession  of  nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in 
indolence  and  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  secluded 
palaces.’  Viceroys  of  the  Great  Mogul  formed  their  prov¬ 
inces  into  independent  states;  while  Hindu  and  Moham¬ 
medan  adventurers  carved  out  kingdoms  with  the  sword. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul  empire  opened  a  wide 
field  for  ambition  and  enterprise  to  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Dutch  had  by  turns  traded  with  India;  and  1602,  the 
English  appeared  on  the  scene.  See  East  India  Company. 

In  1653,  Madras  was  raised  into  a  presidency,  and 
1668,  the  island  of  Bombay— the  dowry  of  Charles  II.’s 
queen,  the  Infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal— was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  crown  to  the  E.  India  Company.  The 
invasion  of  the  Persian,  Nadir  Shah,  1738,  who  sacked 
Delhi,  slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  and  carried  away  the 
Peacock  Throne,  and  vast  treasure,  hastened  the  fall  of 
the  Mogul  empire. 

1745-61.— Great  jealousy  existed  between  the  English 
and  French,  who  also  had  established  themselves  in  India. 
On  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
hostilities  began  in  the  Madras  presidency,  nor  were  they 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  The 
struggle  in  the  Carnatic  was  continued  with  ardor,  under 
pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of  rival  native  princes 
to  sovereignty.  Clive  (q.v.),  first  and  most  famous  name 
on  that  great  muster-roll  of  British  soldiers  and  states¬ 
men  who  have  thrown  such  lustre  on  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  India,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  country’s  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  East.  His  memorable  defense  of  Arcot 
1751,  and  his  subsequent  victories,  broke  the  spell  of 
French  invincibility.  The  next  memorable  event  was  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Calcutta  1756,  June  20,  by  Suraja 
Dowlah,  grandson  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  and  gov.  or  sub- 
ahdar  of  Bengal.  The  English  prisoners,  146  in  number, 
were  confined  in  the  small  garrison  prison  or  Black  Hole, 
of  whom  only  23  survived  till  the  morning.  Clive  quickly 
took  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  Madras, 
recovered  Calcutta  (1757),  and,  assisted  by  Admiral 
Watson,  prosecuted  the  war  with  his  usual  vigor,  till 
after  a  hollow  peace  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  Suraja 
Dowlah  was  completely  defeated  by  Clive  in  the  memor¬ 
able  battle  of  Plassey  1757,  June  23.  Meer  Jaffir,  Suraja 
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Dowlah’s  commander-in-chief,  was  placed  on  the  musnud 
by  the  English,  who  from  this  time  ruled  Bengal  as  well 
as  Bahar  and  Orissa. 

Political  Progress  of  E.  India  Company  (1764-73).— 
After  the  battle  of  Buxar  1764,  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  the 
usurping  vizier  of  Oude,  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Alum, 
who  had  previously  been  in  the  power  of  the  defeated 
Sujah  Dowlah,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  British. 
He  confirmed  the  company  in  their  possessions,  and 
granted  them  the  collectorate  or  perpetual  dewannee  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
sum  of  £260,000  per  annum.  During  the  subsequent 
financial  difficulties  of  the  company,  they  repudiated  this 
and  other  conditions  which  they  had  guaranteed  to  Shah 
Alum;  and  the  cost  to  the  company  of  maintaining  their 
authority  and  standing  army  prevented  them  from  under¬ 
taking  public  works  and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  Regulating  Act  was  passed  1773,  and  a 
gov.gen.  was  appointed.  In  1765,  Clive  purged  the  Indian 
govt,  of  oppression,  extortion,  and  corruption,  and  from 
that,  his  last  visit,  dates  the  purity  of  the  administration 
of  the  British  eastern  empire. 

Administration  of  Warren  Hastings  (1773-85). — War¬ 
ren  Hastings  was  the  first  gov.gen.  of  India.  A  new 
power,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  appointed  by 
the  Regulating  Act,  came  into  operation  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  council  arrogated  to  itself  authority 
exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  gov.gen.,  to  whom  it  was 
very  hostile.  Hastings  used  unscrupulous,  and  at  times 
utterly  unjustifiable  means  to  replenish  the  E.  India 
Company’s  exchequer,  but,  by  his  energy  and  talent,  he 
averted  dangers  that  threatened  to  annihilate  British 
supremacy  in  India.  The  powerful  Mussulman  sovereigns, 
Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  assisted  by 
French  officers,  combined  with  the  Mahrattas  against  the 
English;  Sir  Eyre  Coote  broke  up  the  confederacy,  and 
defeated  Hyder  Ali  1781.  In  1782,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  was  deprived  of  its  independent  powers, 
and  the  policy  of  Hastings  was  successful  both  in  the 
council  and  in  the  field.  In  1784,  Pitt  instituted  the 
Board  of  Control. 

Marquis  Cornwallis  (1786-93).— Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
succeeded  Warren  Hastings,  was  both  gov.gen.  and  com- 
mander-in-chief.  His  administrative  measures  were  im¬ 
portant,  and  consisted  most  notably  in  fixing  the  land- 
rent  throughout  Bengal  on  that  system  of  land  tenure 
known  as  Zemindari,  and  reforming  the  judicial  system. 
In  1790,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  Nizam,  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  for  allies,  made  war  on  Tippoo, 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  who  had  invaded  Travancore,  then 
under  British  protection.  Terms  were  dictated  to  Tippoo 
at  his  capital,  Seringapatam,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
cede  half  his  dominions  to  the  company.— The  Marquis 
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Cornwallis  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore  (1793-98), 
whose  rule  was  in  no  respect  memorable. 

Marquis  Wellesley  (1798-1805).— The  British  empire  in 
the  East,  like  that  of  Napoleon  I.  in  Europe,  could  be 
maintained  only  by  constant  fighting;  fighting  was  the 
price  paid  for  empire,  and  to  stand  still  was  to  retro¬ 
grade.  Tippoo  Sahib  broke  his  faith  by  intriguing  against 
the  English  both  with  the  French  and  with  native  princes: 
his  bad  faith  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.  In  1799, 
May,  Seringapatam  was  captured,  and  Tippoo  slain.  The 
Hindu  dynasty,  displaced  by  Hyder  Ali,  was  restored, 
and  the  administration  carried  on  most  successfully  for 
the  youthful  rajah  by  Col.  Wellesley  (afterward  Duke  of 
Wellington).  In  the  famous  battle  of  Assaye,  1803,  he 
defeated  the  Mahrattas  under  Scindia;  and  the  victories 
of  Lord  Lake  in  northern  India  extended  considerably 
the  dominions  of  the  company.  The  policy  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  was,  however,  too  aggressive  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  E.  India  Company,  and  he  was  superseded  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  returned  to  India  only  to  die.  Lord 
Minto  succeeded  1806-13. 

Nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  until  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings  became  gov.gen.  (1813-23).  He  waged 
war  against  the  Pindaris,  who  were  entirely  suppressed. 
He  had  previously  defeated  the  Gurkhas;  and  before  the 
close  of  his  brilliant  administration  he  made  the  British 
power  supreme  in  India.  The  civil  administration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  was  directed  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  India. 

The  next  administrations  were  those  of  Earl  Amherst 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  first  was  signalized  by 
the  Burmese  war,  the  second  by  the  suppression  of  sutti 
and  the  Thugs. 

Earl  of  Auckland  (1835-42)  .—This  gov.gen.  is  known 
chiefly  by  his  unjustifiable  and  disastrous  Afghan  policy, 
ending  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  British  troops  in  the 
Khyber  Pass.  See  Afghanistan. 

Earl  of  Ellenborough  (1842-44). — The  ‘army  of  retri¬ 
bution’  proceeded  to  Cabul  soon  after  Lord  Ellenborough 
took  the  reins  of  government.  Cabul  was  sacked,  several 
public  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  after  which  the 
country  was  evacuated.  The  conquest  of  Sinde  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  followed  by  its  annexation,  also  belongs 
to  this  administration. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  (1844-48). — Lord  Ellenborough 
having  been  recalled  by  the  E.  India  directors,  from 
alarm  at  his  martial  tendencies,  Sir  Henry  Hardine  was 
sent  to  take  his  place.  The  attention  of  the  new  gov.gen. 
was,  however,  soon  diverted  from  works  of  peace  to  do 
battle  with  the  bravest  people  of  India.  Ever  since  the 
death  of  the  British  ally,  Runjeet  Singh,  1839,  the  Pun¬ 
jab  had  been  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  The  Sikhs, 
uneasy  at  British  conquests  in  Sinde  and  Gwalior,  and 
remembering  British  discomfiture  at  Cabul  and  the  Khy- 
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ber,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack  that  they  considered 
imminent.  The  first  Sikh  war  began  on  the  part  of  the 
Punjabees  by  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ferrible  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  in  wThich,  after  very  hard  fighting, 
the  Sikhs  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  war 
resulted  in  a  British  resident  and  British  troops  being 
stationed  at  Lahore,  though  the  boy  prince,  Dhuleep 
Singh,  was  acknowledged  as  Maharajah.  The  Cis-Sutlej 
states,  the  J ullundur  Doab,  and  the  alpine  region  be¬ 
tween  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej  were  annexed. 

Marquis  of  Dalhousie  (1848-55). — This  administration 
is  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  superb  public 
works,  cheap  uniform  postage,  railways,  telegraphs,  im¬ 
provements  in  government,  and  social  progress  generally; 
a  second  Sikh  war  (ending  in  the  crowning  victory  of 
Gujerat,  1849,  Feb.  21),  a  second  Burman  war  (finished 
1852);  and  the  annexation  of  four  kingdoms,  the  Pun¬ 
jab,  Pegu,  Nagpur,  and  Oude. 

Viscount  Canning  (1856-62).— When  Lord  Canning 
took  the  reins  of  government,  everything  promised  peace 
and  prosperity.  With  the  early  days  of  1857  came  the 
first  mutterings  of  the  storm  that  was  to  sweep  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  British  India.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  chupattees  (cakes  of  flour  and  water)  were 
circulated  mysteriously  through  the  N.W.  Provinces;  trea¬ 
sonable  placards  appeared  at  Delhi,  and  other  suspicious 
occurrences  gave  warning  of  Mohammedan  disaffection 
or  conspiracy.  The  Enfield  rifle  and  its  greased  cartridge 
was  at  this  time  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys  with¬ 
out  explanation  or  precaution;  and  Gen.  Anson,  com- 
mander-in-chief,  snubbed  caste,  and  was  against  all  con¬ 
cession  to  the  ‘beastly  prejudices’  of  the  natives.  The 
mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut  (32  m.  from  Delhi),  where 
there  were  stationed  European  troops  amounting  to  about 
1,800  men,  besides  sappers  and  miners,  and  about  2,900 
native  soldiers.  Apr.  23,  the  skirmishers  of  the  3d  native 
cavalry,  on  parade,  refused  to  touch  the  new  cartridges, 
though  permission  was  given  to  break  off  the  end  with 
the  fingers.  The  85  mutineers  were  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
sentence,  the  native  troops  rose,  liberated  their  comrades 
and  the  felons  of  the  jail,  shot  down  their  officers,  and 
the  doomed  station  was  given  up  to  conflagration  and 
massacre.  The  next  day,  May  11,  the  Meerut  mutineers 
reached  Delhi.  There  were  no  European  troops  to  oppose 
them,  and  the  city  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  retaken 
by  Gen.  Archdale  Wilson  the  following  September.  Nana 
Sahib  of  Bithoor,  whose  claims  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Pishwah  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  British  govt., 
fanned  the  insurrection.  At  the  end  of  June,  Gen. 
Wheeler  was  forced  to  surrender  to  him  at  Cawnpore, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  safe  conduct  to  Allaha¬ 
bad,  all  the  men  were  immediately  massacred.  The 
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women  were  butchered  July  15,  by  order  of  the  Nana, 
when  he  heard  of  Havelock’s  march  from  Allahabad, 
which  had  begun  July  7.  The  Europeans  in  the  Residency 
at  Lucknow  were  besieged  June  30.  Five  days  afterward, 
the  commandant,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Brigadier  Inglis,  who 
bravely  held  out  till  he  was  relieved  on  Sep.  25  by  the 
heroic  Havelock.  The  final  relief  was  achieved  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell;  and  the  city  was  again  in  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  the  British.  By  1858,  June,  no  city  or  fortress 
of  any  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers.  Oude  was  entirely  reduced  by  the  beginning  of 
1859.  The  able  rebel  leader,  Tantia  Topee,  a  Mahratta 
Brahman,  was  taken,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged. 
During  the  mutiny,  valuable  assistance  and  protection 
were  received  from  many  native  chiefs.  Honors  were,  in 
consequence,  bestowed  upon  Scindia,  the  Maharajah  of 
Gwalior;  Holkar,  Maharajah  of  Indore;  the  Nizam,  and 
others.  The  trial  of  the  king  of  Delhi  resulted  in  his 
conviction  as .  ‘a  false  traitor  to  the  British  government, 
and  an  accessory  to  the  massacre  in  the  palace.’  It  was 
the  fate  of  the  last  representative  of  the  E.  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  sentence  the  last  Great  Mogul  and  heir  of  the 
House  of  Timur  ‘to  be  transported  across  the  seas  as  a 
felon.’  He  was  transported  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
his  queen  and  son,  to  Tongu,  in  Pegu,  where  he  died 
1862.  The  transfer  of  the  govt,  of  India  to  the  British 
crown,  and  the  new  constitution  above  referred  to,  were 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  mutiny. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  (1862-63). — No  event  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  brief  administration  of  Gov.  Gen. 
Lord  Elgin,  who  died  1863,  Nov. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  (1863-65). — Toward  the  close  of 
Lord  Elgin’s  administration,  a  Mohammedan  rising  was 
apprehended  in  n.w.  India,  and  it  was  considered  most 
desirable  that  the  new  viceroy  should  have  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  Indian  affairs.  Sir  John,  afterward  Lord 
Lawrence,  was  accordingly  appointed  viceroy.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  govt,  with  great  prudence  and  zeal;  though 
unfortunate  events  occurred  during  his  term  of  office.  A 
war  with  Bhotan  terminated  unsatisfactorily  for  Eng¬ 
land  1865;  and  a  dreadful  famine  occurred  in  Orissa, 
caused  by  a  drought  and  failure  of  the  crops,  by  which 
one  million  and  a  half  of  people  perished. 

Earl  Mayo  (1863-72). — This  administration  was  inaug¬ 
urated  by  a  great  demonstration  at  Umballa  1869,  Mar. 
27,  when  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  was  received  in 
state,  and  received  a  supply  of  arms  and  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  a  money  subsidy  of  £120,000  a  year.  In  return¬ 
ing  from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta,  Lord  Mayo  visited  a  con¬ 
vict  establishment  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  was  as¬ 
sassinated  there  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  1872,  Feb.:  the 
act  had  no  political  significance. 

Baron  Northbrook  (1872).— The  chief  events  of  this 
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administration  were  ‘the  Bengal  famine/  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  anticipated  in  good  time;  and  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  (1875). 

Baron  Lytton  (1876). — During  Lord  Lytton's  term  of 
office  the  queen  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India 
(1877),  another  famine  was  relieved,  and  native  Indian 
troops  were  dispatched  to  Malta  during  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  1877-8.  An  Afghan  War  began  1878,  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  peace  of  Gandamak  1879,  and  recommenced 
in  Sep.,  when  the  new  English  resident  at  Cabul  was  mur¬ 
dered,  with  his  suite. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  (1880-84).— The  formation  of  a 
liberal  ministry  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lytton. 
After  an  English  defeat  in  the  Afghan  war,  and  one  de¬ 
cisive  English  victory  near  Candahar,  and  several  smaller 
English  successes,  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  troops 
withdrawn.  A  contingent  of  the  native  Indian  army  did 
admirable  service  in  Egypt  in  the  war  of  1882;  and 
some  of  them  afterward  visited  England.  Several  admin¬ 
istrative  measures  were  proposed  or  passed,  tfhich  con¬ 
ferred  privileges  on  the  natives  of  India  in  connection 
with  public  appointments  and  otherwise.  Most  of  these 
were  very  unfavorably  received  by  Anglo-Indians,  and 
some  were  much  modified,  others  withdrawn;  but  they 
secured  great  popularity  for  the  viceroy  amongst  the 
natives. 

Lord  Dufferin  (1884-88). — Lord  Ripon  was  succeeded 
1884,  Sept.,  by  Lord  Dufferin.  The  chief  events  during 
his  administration  were  the  third  Burmese  war,  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Upper  Burmah  with  the  Shan  States  1886, 
Jan.  4,  and  the  defining  and  strengthening  of  the  ‘Scien¬ 
tific  Frontier.’ 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (1888-93). — Chief  events  wer& 
the  strengthening  of  the  army  and  defenses  of  India, 
currency  reform,  closing  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  re¬ 
construction  of  the  provinces. 

Earl  of  Elgin  (1893-98).— Northwest  frontier  strength¬ 
ened,  famine,  plague  and  cholera  1895,  earthquake  in 
Anam  1897,  frontier  war  and  celebration  of  Queen-Em¬ 
press. 

Viscount  Curzon  (1899-1905). — Troops  despatched  to 
South  Africa  1899,  and  to  China  1900,  disastrous  famine, 
King  Edward  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Delhi  1903,  Jan. 
1;  political  minister  to  Tibet  1904,  several  earthquakes 
1905,  April.  Period  of  reform  and  reconstruction. 

Earl  of  Minto  (1905-  ).— Creation  of  new  province 

(1905)  from  divisions  of  Bengal  and  Assam.  New  Prov¬ 
ince  entitled  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

Boolcs  on  India.— Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter’s  Imperial  Gaz 
etteer  of  India  (9  vols.  1881);  James  Mill’s  History  o/ 
British  India  (1858);  J.  Talboys  Wheeler’s  History  o) 
India ,  or  his  Short  History  (1880);  Lassen’s  Indischo 
Alterthumslunde;  works  of  Elphinstone,  Elliot,  and 
Meadows  Taylor;  Adye,  Indian  Frontier  Policy  (1897); 
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Baden-Powell,  Land  Systems  of  British  India  (1892); 
Balfour,  The  Cyclopaedia  of  India  (1885);  Birdwood, 
The  'Industrial  Arts  of  India  (1887);  Boulger,  India  in 
the  19th  Century  (1901);  Chesney,  Indian  Polity  (1894); 
Chevrillon,  Romantic  India  (1897);  Cunningham,  Brit¬ 
ish  India  and  its  Rulers  (1881);  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners, 
Customs  and  Ceremonies  (1897);  Dutt,  Economic  His¬ 
tory  of  British  India  (1900);  Elliott,  History  of  India 
(1869);  Hunter,  The  Indian  Empire  (1893);  Kaye,  The 
Administration  of  the  East  India  Company  (1853); 
Keene,  History  of  India  (1893);  Lee-Warner,  The  Pro¬ 
tected  Princes  of  India  (1894);  Lilly,  India  and  its 
Problems  (1902);  Malleson,  History  of  the  Indian  Mu¬ 
tiny  (1897);  Morison,  Imperial  Rule  in  India  (1899); 
Rousselet,  India  and  its  Native  Princes  (1876);  Sher- 
ring,  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India  (1884); 
Strachey,  India  (1888);  Tupper,  Our  Indian  Empire 
(1893).  The  Afghan  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  have 
been  treated  by  Sir  John  Kaye.  Cunningham  has  written 
a  history  of  the  Sikhs,  and  Grant  Duff  of  the  Mahrattas. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  on  India  and  things 
Indian  in  Dalton’s  Ethnology  of  Bengal ;  in  the  various 
works  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter;  in  reports  on  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  India,  and  other  official  blue- 
books.  See  also  History  of  the  French  in  India  (1868), 
by  Col.  Malleson;  England's  Work  in  India,  by  W.  W. 
Hunter;  India  in  1880,  by  Sir  R.  Temple;  History  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  by  T.  R.  C.  Holmes  (1884).  See  also 
the  Statesman’s  Year  Book  (London  1907),  where  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  is  given. 

IN'DIA,  French:  comprising  nearly  200  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901)  273,000.  The  settlements  are  Pondicherry  (the 
largest),  Karikal,  and  Yanaon,  on  the  e.  coast,  Mahe  on 
the  w.  coast,  and  Chandernagore  on  the  Hooghly. 

IN'DIA,  Native  States  of:  allied,  tributary,  and  pro¬ 
tected  states  in  India,  holding  various  relations  to  the 
British  government.  Two  are,  nominally  at  least,  entirely 
independent  of  British  control  or  interference;  these  are 
Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  both  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya. 
Though  not  maintaining  any  direct  relations  with  the 
British  Government  of  India,  they  are  of  course  depend¬ 
ent  in  large  measure  on  British  power  and  forbearance. 
Cashmere  is  independent  in  all  that  concerns  its  internal 
management;  but  its  relations  to  other  states  are  directly 
under  British  control.  Sikkim  and  Garhwal  also  are 
semi-independent.  When  the  native  states  of  India  are 
spoken  of,  as  a  rule  the  feudatory  states  are  meant;  and 
only  the  latter  appear  in  the  official  tables. 


Native  States  more  or  less  under  English 

British  Control.  sq.  m. 

Hyderabad  . 82,698 

Baroda  . 8,099 

Mysore  .  29,444 

Kashmir  .  80,900 

Rajputana  . 127,541 


Population, 

1901. 

11,141,142 

1,952,692 

5,539,399 

2,905,578 

9,723,301 
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78,772  8,628,781 

65,761  6,908,648 

9,969  4,188,086 

29,435  1,996,383 

38,652  3,748,544 

5,079  802,097 

36,532  161,118 

86,511  . 

*79,393  62,461,549 

The  native  states  recognizing  English  supremacy,  oc¬ 
cupy  more  than  a  third  of  the  area  over  which  Britain 
is  supreme,  and  contain  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  entire 
population.  In  the  above  table  they  are  thus  grouped 
by  their  connection  with  the  British  administration. 

The  relations  of  their  princes  to  British  authority  dif¬ 
fer  very  widely.  Some  are  practically  independent  sov¬ 
ereigns,  except  that  the  suzerain  power  does  not  permit 
any  of  them  to  make  war  on  one  another,  or  to  form  al¬ 
liances  with  foreign  states;  wrhile  some  are  under  strict 
control.  All  govern  their  states  under  the  advice  of  an 
English  resident,  appointed  by  the  gov.-general.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  all  the  native  princes  is  limited  by  treaties  with 
the  British  govt.;  and  the  latter  rebukes,  and  if  need  be, 
removes  a  prince  who  misgoverns.  There  are  in  all  about 
300  feudatory  states,  great  and  small;  and  divided  into 
allied  (with  20,000,000  inhabitants),  tributary  (about 
50  with  12,000,000),  and  protected  (about  ninety  with 
18,000,000). 

Seven  of  the  eight  large  provinces  have  a  number  of 
natives  states  attached  to  them.  Attached  to  Bengal, 
with  an  area  of  35,834  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1901  of  3,735,715,  are  the  individual  states  of  Orissa, 
Chota  Nagpur,  Kuch  Behar,  and  Hill  Tipperah;  to  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oude,  with  an  area  of 
5,109  square  miles,  pop.  799,675,  are  Rampur  and 
Garhwal;  to  the  Panjab,  with  an  area  of  38,299  square 
miles,  pop.  4,438,816— the  chief  states  are  Patiala,  Baha- 
walpur,  Kapurthala,  Jind,  and  Nabha;  to  Madras,  area 
9,609  square  miles,  pop.  4,190,322— the  chief  states  are 
Travaneore  and  Cochin;  to  Bombay,  area  69,045  square 
miles,  pop.  6,891,691— the  chief  states  are  the  Kathiawar 
group,  Kolhapur,  Rewa  Kantha,  Palanpur,  Mahi  Kantha, 
Cutch,  and  Khairpur  (Sind);  to  Central  Provinces,  29,- 
435  square  miles,  pop.  1,983,496  the  chief  states  are 
Patna,  Kalchandi,  Bastai,  Bamra,  and  Raigarh. 

The  feudatory  states  (excluding  the  frontier  states 
except  Kashmir,  and  without  counting  small  states  with 
an  aggregate  of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  which  have 
no  armies)  have  together  armed  forces  amounting  to 
350,000  men,  and  4,300  guns.  Not  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  Mohammedans  of  India  live  in  the  native  states, 
the  vast  majority  being  under  direct  English  rule;  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  native  states  not  one-third  are 
Moslems.  (See  respective  titles  of  the  states.) 

IN'DIA,  Portuguese:  comprising  1,450  sq.  m.;  pop. 


Central  India . 

Bombay  States . 

Madras  States . 

Cectral  Prov.  States 

Bengal  States . 

N.  W.  P.  States _ 

Punjab  States . 

Baluchistan  . 

Total  . 
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420,000.  By  far  the  largest  settlement  is  Goa  (q.v.);  the 
others  being  Daman,  n.  of  Bombay,  and  Diu  in  Katty- 
war. 

IN'DIA  INK,  or  In'dian  Ink:  mechanical  mixture,  and 
not  like  the  true  inks,  a  chemical  compound.  The  usual 
basis  for  this  ink  is  an  exceedingly  finely  divided  solid 
carbon,  mixed  with  a  size  to  hold  it  in  suspension  when 
the  ink  is  prepared  for  use  by  being  ground  up  with 
water.  A  little  camphor  (about  2  per  cent.)  also  is  found 
in  the  ink  made  in  China,  and  is  thought  to  improve  it. 
This  substance  is  used  in  that  country  with  a  brush  both 
for  writing  and  for  painting  on  paper  of  native  manu¬ 
facture,  while,  in  w.  Europe  and  the  United  States,  it  is 
extensively  used  for  designs  in  black  and  white,  and  all 
intermediate  shades  of  color. 

INDIAN,  a.  ind'yan  or  in'di-an  [India,  name  of  a 
country:  Indus,  name  of  a  river  in  India]:  pertaining  to 
the  Indies,  E.  or  W.:  n.  a  native  of  India;  a  Hindu. 
Indian,  or  Red  Indian,  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  N. 
Amer.— so  named  because  Columbus,  when  he  discovered 
Amer.,  thought  he  had  reached  India.  In'dia,  a.  -di-a,  of 
or  belonging  to  India:  n.  the  country.  Indies,  n.  plu. 
in'diz,  when  applied  to  Hindustan  the  name  employed  is 
East  Indies ;  when  applied  to  Jamaica  and  the  islands  in 
the  same  seas  the  name  employed  is  West  Indies,  or  W. 
India  Islands  (see  East  Indies:  West  Indies).  In¬ 
dia-rubber,  an  elastic  gum  obtained  from  certain  trees, 
called  also  caoutchouc— which  see.  In'diaman,  n.  a  large 
ship  trading  to  India.  Indian  army:  see  East  India 
Army.  Indian  berry,  a  plant,  the  Coe' cuius  indicus — 
which  see.  Indian  fig:  see  Prickly  Pear.  Indian  fire, 
a  bright  white  signal  light  produced  by  burning  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  7  parts  of  sulphur,  2  of  realgar  (q.v.),  and  24 
of  nitre.  Indian  hemp:  see  Hemp,  Indian:  Hashish. 
Indian  paper,  a  delicate  absorbent  paper,  used  to  take 
first  or  finest  proofs  of  engravings.  Indian  red,  a  kind 
of  ochre  imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  chiefly  in  small 
lumps,  of  a  deep  red  color  with  a  shade  of  purple.  In¬ 
dian  summer,  in  N.  Amer.,  a  brief  period  of  wrarm 
pleasant  weather  occurring  late  in  autumn.  Note.— In¬ 
dian  was  formerly  applied  to  almost  all  savage  people 
except  negroes. 

INDIAN  River:  tidal  channel  of  Fla.,  in  Brevard  and 
Volusia  cos.,  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast  and  for  the 
most  part  £  m.  from  it;  100  m.  long,  variable  in  width, 
usually  very  narrow,  but  in  places  expanded  into  consid¬ 
erable  lakes,  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Halifax  river 
and  by  Indian  River  Inlet  with  the  ocean;  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  s.  of  Jupiter  Inlet  as  St.  Lucie  Sound.  It  is  nav¬ 
igable,  flows  through  a  beautiful  and  healthful  region, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  resort  for  invalids  and 
sportsmen. 

INDIANA,  in-di-an'a:  a  state;  one  of  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  in  the  n.  central  group;  6tb  in  order  of  admis 
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Area  in  Square  Miles,  36,350  Population.  2,516,462. 
Number  of  Counties,  92.  Capital  of  State,  Indianapolis. 
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sion  into  the  Union,  and  among  the  most  important  in 
the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  swine,  steel  and  pig-iron; 
popularly  known  as  the  ‘Hoosier  State.’ 

Location  and  Area.— Indiana  is  in  lat.  37°  47'— 41° 
50'  n.,  long.  84°  49'  — 88°  2'  w.;  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Mich,  and  Lake  Michigan,  e.  by  O.,  s.  by  Ky.,  w.  by 
Ill.;  extreme  length  276  m.,  extreme  breadth  176  m.,  av¬ 
erage  breadth  140  m.;  extreme  altitude  1,250  ft.,  lowest 
300  ft.,  average  735  ft.;  lake  coast  line  60  m.;  36,350  sq. 

m.  (23,264,000  acres) ;  cap.  Indianapolis. 

Topography. — The  surface  has  a  gradual  slope  from 

the  n.e.,  where  the  elevation  is  about  1,100  ft.,  to  the 
s.w.,  where  it  is  300  ft.,  reaching  its  extreme  elevation 
near  the  O.  boundary  about  midway  between  Mich,  and 
Ky.  In  the  n.w.  and  s.e.  the  elevation  is  nearly  the  same, 
about  500  ft.,  and  in  the  s.w.  it  reaches  its  lowest  point, 
about  300  ft.  A  large  proportion  of  the  surface,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  w.  and  n.w.,  is  level  prairie.  Sandhills  occur  in 
the  n.;  broken  and  elevated  tracts  along  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  rivers;  and  fine  table-lands  in  the  region  e.  and  n. 
of  the  river  hills.  The  entire  s.  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Ohio  river,  which  receives  the  greater  portion  of  the 
streams  of  the  state,  including  the  Wabash,  White,  and 
White  Water  rivers,  and  has  an  irregular  course  along 
the  border  of  380  m.  The  Wabash  rises  in  O.,  traverses 
the  state  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  forms  more  than  a  third  of 
the  w.  boundary,  has  a  course  in  the  state  of  600  m.,  and 
its  valley  with  those  of  its  affluents  covers  an  area  of 
more  than  12,000  sq.  m.  The  Maumee  is  formed  by  the 
St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  rivers  in  the  n.e.,  drains  a 
valley  of  2,000  sq.  m.,  and  flows  into  O.  The  Kankakee 
drains  8  cos.  in  the  n.w.,  flows  into  the  Illinois  river  in 
Ill.,  and  has  a  swampy  valley,  with  sand  and  barren  soil 
near  Lake  Michigan.  Other  principal  streams  are  White 
river,  formed  by  e.  and  w.  forks,  which  in  turn  receive 
several  smaller  streams,  and  White  Water  river,  which 
drains  several  cos.  in  the  s.e.  The  White  flows  into  the 
Wabash;  the  White  Water  into  the  Great  Miami.  Thus, 
a  part  of  the  state  is  drained  into  the  Mississippi  by  the 
Kankakee,  another  part  into  Lake  Michigan,  a  small  part 
into  Lake  Erie  by  the  Maumee,  and  the  greater  part  into 
the  Ohio.  The  largest  inland  body  of  water  is  Beaver 
Lake,  in  Newton  co.,  which  has  an  area  of  10,000  acres; 
but  Noble,  Kosciusko,  Stark,  Marshall,  La  Porte,  and 
Knox  cos.  contain  many  small  lakes. 

Geology.— The  geological  formations  of  the  state  com¬ 
prise  drift  in  the  n.  portion;  Silurian,  extending  in  a  belt 
across  the  state  from  e.  to  w.  and  reappearing  in  the 

n. w.;  Devonian,  exposed  from  the  Ohio  river  near  New 
Albany  to  White  co.  in  the  n.w.;  Subcarboniferous, 
carrying  sandstone  and  limestone,  w.  of  the  Devonian; 
and  the  coal  measures  in  the  upper  half  of  w.  counties. 
The  best  agricultural  lands  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wa¬ 
bash,  White,  and  White  Water  rivers;  a  third  of  the 
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surface  is  covered  with  choice  timber;  and  the  coal  meas¬ 
ures,  yielding  cannel,  block,  and  free-burning  bituminous, 
all  easily  mined,  cover  an  area  of  more  than  7,000  sq. 
m.  The  forests  contain  black  walnut,  red,  white,  black, 
and  burr  oak,  red  and  sugar  maple,  hickory,  ash,  beech, 
sycamore,  elm,  linden,  whitewood,  and  some  pine,  spruce, 
and  hemlock.  Petroleum  is  abundant  in  Adams,  Black¬ 
ford,  Grant,  Jay,  and  Wells  cos.,  in  the  e.  part;  and 
Blackford,  Delaware,  Grant,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Henry, 
Madison,  and  Tipton,  with  portions  of  adjoining  cos., 
comprise  the  natural  gas  area,  in  all  about  5,000  sq.  m. 

Climate.— -The  annual  range  of  temperature  is  from  48° 
in  the  n.  to  56°  in  the  s.,  with  an  annual  average  for  the 
state  of  52°.  The  rain-fall  ranges  from  36  in.  in  the  n. 
to  46  in.  in  the  s.,  with  annual  average  for  the  state  of 
42  in.  At  Indianapolis,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
28°,  with  extreme  -25°;  mean  summer  76°,  extreme 
101°;  and  average  annual  rain-fall,  44.4  in. 

Agriculture. — There  are  more  than  225,000  farms  in 
the  S.,  comprising  about  25,000,000  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  improved  land.  The  principal  crops 
are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  and  tobacco.  Farming  in  the  S.  is  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  most  improved  and  up-to-date 
methods.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property,  includ¬ 
ing  lands  and  improvements,  machinery  and  implements, 
and  live  stock  is  approximately  $1,000,000,000. 

Manufactures. — The  leading  manufacturing  industries 
are  flour  and  grist  mills,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  liquors,  iron  and 
steel,  carriages  and  wagons,  glass,  lumber  and  timber 
products,  railroad  cars,  general  shop  construction,  re¬ 
pairs,  etc.,  and  furniture.  The  total  manufacturing 
output  of  the  S.  is  worth  considerably  over  $250,000,000 
a  year,  there  being  altogether  upwards  of  8,000  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  in  the  State. 

Minerals  and  Mining. — About  one-fifth  of  the  surface 
of  I.  is  underlaid  by  coal,  workable  veins  having  been 
found  in  about  20  counties.  There  are  at  least  7  dis¬ 
tinct  veins  of  workable  thickness,  varying  from  3  to  11 
feet.  The  coals  of  the  S.  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  cak¬ 
ing,  or  bituminous;  and  (2)  non-caking,  or  block  coal. 
The  latter  can  be  burned  in  blast  furnaces  without  cok¬ 
ing.  The  annual  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  in 
excess  of  10,000,000  tons,  and  about  15,000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  Next  to  coal, 
petroleum  is  the  most  valuable  mineral  product,  several 
million  barrels  being  produced  each  year.  The  oil  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  comparatively  new  one  in  I.,  but  its  enor¬ 
mous  growth  has  been  remarkable.  I.  ranks  well  up 
to  the  front  among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
building  stone,  being  particularly  rich  in  limestone, 
especially  of  the  cheaper  varieties,  such  as  blue  De¬ 
vonian,  gray  Niagara,  and  oolitic — the  latter  having 
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attained  a  justly  merited  national  recognition.  There 
is  also  a  large  production  of  cement  and  lime,  while 
the  presence  of  good  clay  makes  brick  and  tile  making 
extensive  industries.  Kaolin  and  glass  sand  are  prof¬ 
itably  mined  in  several  counties,  and  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  natural  gas  has  been  found 
by  sinking  wells.  At  one  time  the  supply  of  natural 
gas  reached  a  daily  flow  of  900,000,000  cubic  feet,  but 
latterly  the  pressure  has  been  decreasing  and  in  many 
places  its  cessation  has  given  place  to  a  flow  of  pe¬ 
troleum.  Many  other  minerals  have  been  found  in  I., 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance. 

Commerce. — The  two  principal  ports  of  entry  are 
Evansville  and  Indianapolis,  the  annual  imports  of  these 
two  cities  amounting  to  more  than  $400,000.  The  State 
also  has  an  extensive  domestic  trade. 

Transportation. — Beginning  in  1847  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  of  I.  has  developed  rapidly  until  there  are  now 
nearly  7,500  miles  of  track  in  the  State.  These  are 
divided  among  numerous  different  lines,  the  principal 
terminus  being  Indianapolis,  from  which  about  15 
roads  radiate,  being  connected  outside  the  city  by  a  belt 
railway.  There  are  street  railways  in  all  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  their  total  mileage  aggregating  almost 
2,000  miles.  The  old  Wab.  and  Erie  and  the  White 
Water  canals  have  been  abandoned. 

Finances  and  Banicing. — The  bonded  debt  of  I.  is 
$1,510,163,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property 
$1,766,132,096,  and  the  tax  rate  $3.33  per  $1,000.  There 
are  also  taxes  for  sinking  fund,  for  general  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  benevolent  institutions,  for  State  tuition, 
for  State  institutions  of  higher  education,  together  with 
a  poll  tax.  There  are  over  225  national  banks  and 
about  the  same  number  of  both  State  and  private  banks. 
Savings  banks  are  few,  and  loan  and  trust  companies 
of  minor  occurrence,  but  the  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  have  attained  great  importance  and  number 
nearly  400.  Clearing-house  organizations  are  conducted 
at  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  and  South 
Bend. 

Religion. — The  chief  denominations  in  the  State  are 
the  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Disciples  or  Christians, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren,  Lutheran,  and 
Friends,  although  practically  all  denominations  are  rep¬ 
resented  to  some  extent. 

Education. — There  are  about  550,000  children  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  I.,  with  about  17,000  teachers. 
There  are  also  schools  of  technology,  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  and  universities, 
both  co-education al  and  for  men  only.  Among  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  which  receive  aid  from 
the  State  are  the  T.  University,  State  Normal  School, 
and  Purdue  University.  There  are  numerous  other  in- 
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stitutions  of  higher  education,  probably  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  besides  those  above  mentioned  being  the  Catholic 
University,  Notre  Dame,  De  Pauw  University,  and  the 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Charitable  and  Eeformatory  Institutions. — These  in¬ 
clude  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  at  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Evansville,  Richmond,  and  Logansport;  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Youth  at  Fort  Wayne;  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Indianapolis;  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Indianapolis;  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Plain- 
field;  Reformatory  for  Women  and  Girls  at  Indianapolis; 
State  Prison  for  Men  at  Michigan  City  and  Jefferson¬ 
ville;  a  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home  at  Knights- 
town,  and  a  Soldiers’  Home  at  Lafayette.  In  addition 
to  the  State  institutions  each  county  maintains  a  poor 
asylum.  There  are  in  the  State  46  orphans’  homes. 

History.— In  its  earliest  history,  Indiana  greatly  re 
sembles  Ill.  (q.v.).  The  territory  now  included  within 
its  limits  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Miami  Con¬ 
federacy  of  Indians.  From  the  discoveries  of  Marquette 
1673  and  La  Salle  1680-2,  the  French  claimed  possession 
till  1765,  when  the  region  passed  to  the  British  crown 
through  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  this  interval  a  num¬ 
ber  of  French  colonies  were  established  at  Vincennes, 
Corydon,  and  elsewhere,  trading  posts  were  opened,  and 
alliances  of  friendship  made  with  the  Indians.  Under 
the  British  Indiana  was  formerly  made  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Virginia,  and  this  relation  existed  officially 
till  1784,  when  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  1783,  and  the  deed  of  cession 
executed  by  Virginia,  1784,  it  became  a  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  1787  was  made  a  part  of  the  vast 
tract  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  comprising 
the  present  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  part 
of  Minnesota,  and,  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
the  French  (1803),  the  unknown  regions  w.  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river.  Its  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war  was  the  capture  of  the  British  post  of 
Vincennes  by  the  Americans  under  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  1778,  July  4.  Two  years  afterward  war  broke 
out  between  the  whites  and  the  confederated  Indian 
tribes,  and  was  spiritedly  waged  in  Vincennes  and  its 
vicinity  till  1791,  when  Gens.  Wilkinson  and  Wayne  de¬ 
feated  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe,  and  forced 
them  into  submission.  After  4  years  of  peace  the  gov¬ 
ernment  secured  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  and  under  liberal  inducements  a 
large  immigration  set  in  from  the  e.  states.  In  1800 
Ohio  was  detached  and  erected  into  a  separate  territory, 
and  all  the  region  in  the  Northwest  Territory  n.  and  w. 
of  it  was  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  In  1805 
Michigan  was  set  off  as  a  separate  territory;  1809,  Tlli- - 
nois;  leaving  Indiana  Territory  as  at  present  limited. 

The  first  territorial  governor  appointed  was  Gen.  Will- 
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iam  Henry  Harrison  (q.v.),  who  had  served  through  the 
Inman  war  and  subsequently  became  pres.,  and  the  pop. 
of  that  part  of  the  territory  noAV  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  was  4,875.  By  1810  the  pop.  had  in¬ 
creased  to  24,520,  and  the  territory  was  prosperous.  In 
the  following  year  the  Indians  were  excited  to  war  by 
Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  his  brother  the  Shaw¬ 
nee  prophet.  The  Indians  raided  the  settlements  of  the 
whites  and  carried  off  large  quantities  of  their  property. 
Governor  Harrison  forbade  traders  selling  whiskey  to  the 
Indians  within  a  mile  of  Vincennes,  or  across  the  Wa¬ 
bash,  in  July;  and  as  the  Indian  raids  continued,  he 
raised  a  body  of  regular  and  volunteer  troops,  marched 
to  Prophetstown,  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  stolen 
property,  was  promised  compliance  the  following  day, 
and  during  the  night  (Nov.  6-7)  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Indians  though  an  armistice  had  been  granted. 
The  troops,  guarded  against  surprise,  turned  out  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle  at  Tippecanoe,  forced 
the  Indians  to  flight.  General  Harrison  lost  307  killed 
and  had  151  wounded,  and  the  Indians  lost  in  killed  308. 
This  battle  destroyed  the  influence  of  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother  over  the  Indians,  broke  up  their  confederacy,  and 
brought  a  much  needed  though  temporary  relief"  from 
depredation  to  the  frontier  settlements.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812),  the  Indians  re: 
newed  hostilities,  but  they  were  again  subdued,  and  since 
1815  Indiana  has  been  wholly  free  from  trouble  from 
that  source. 

The  first  movement  toward  statehood  was  made  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Tippecanoe  campaign  when  a  me¬ 
morial  was  sent  to  congress,  but  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  appointment  of  Gov.  Harrison  to  com¬ 
mand  the  northwest  army  caused  a  postponement  of  ac¬ 
tion.  In  1815,  Dee.,  the  petition  to  congress  was  re¬ 
newed;  1816,  Jan.,  a  bill  to  admit  the  territory  as  a  state 
was  reported;  Apr.  19  it  was  passed;  June  29  the  first 
constitution  was  adopted;  and  Dec.  11  Indiana  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union.  The  new  state  grew  rapidly  in 
population  and  material  wealth;  more  than  3,500,000 
acres  of  govt,  land  within  its  limits  were  purchased  in 
10  years,  1820-1830;  enterprise  and  speculation  ran  side 
by  side;  and  1837  there  resulted  a  general  bankruptcy  of 
people  and  state  govt.  The  state  debt  was  increased  to 
$14,057,000,  and  it  was  not  till  1846  that  the  state  was 
able  to  resume  interest  payments.  With  this  event,  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  system,  and  the  passage  of  the  free  bank¬ 
ing  law  Indiana  started  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  The 
state  constitution  was  revised  1851,  and  an  attempt  to 
adopt  a  third  one  1859  failed.  During  the  civil  war 
Indiana  furnished  197,147  troops  to  the  Union  armies. 

Government.— The  executive  authority  is  vested  by  the 
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constitution  in  a  governor,  elected  for  4  years,  salary 
$8,000  per  annum;  the  legislative  in  a  general  assembly 
comprising  a  senate  of  50  members  elected  for  4  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members  elected 
for  2  years,  salary  of  each,  $6  per  day  and  20c.  mileage, 
biennial  sessions  in  the  odd  years;  and  the  judicial  in 
supreme,  circuit,  and  superior  courts.  Supreme  court 
judges  are  elected  for  6  years,  circuit  6,  and  superior  4. 
Other  state  officials  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  attorney-general. 

The  successive  governors  with  their  terms  of  service 
are  as  follows: 


TERRITORY. 

William  H.  Harrison.  1800-11  1  Thomas  Posey . 1813-16 

John  Gibson  (act’g)..  1811-13  | 


STATE. 


Jonathan  Jennings. ..  1816-22 


William  Hendricks.  .  .1822-25 

James  B.  Ray . 1825-31 

Noah  Noble . 1831-37 

David  Wallace . 1837-40 

Samuel  Bigger . 1840-43 

James  Whitcomb. ..  .1843-48 
Paris  C.  Dunning.  . .  .1848-49 
Joseph  A.  Wright.  .  ..1849-57 
Ashbel  P.  Willard.  .  .1857-61 
Oliver  P.  Morton. ...  1861-67 


Conrad  Baker . 1867-73 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks.1873-77 
James  D.  Williams ...  1877-81 

Albert  G.  Porter . 1881-85 

Isaac  P.  Gray . 1885-89 

Alvin  P.  Hovey . 1889-91 

Ira  J.  Chase . 1891-93 

Claude  Mathews . 1893-97 

James  A.  Mount. ..  1897-1901 
Winfield  T.  Durbin ...  1901-05 
J.  P.  Hanly . 1905- 


Counties,  Cities  and  Towns. — It  is  divided  into  92 
counties.  In  1900  Indianapolis  had  a  pop.  of  169,164, 
Evansville  59,007,  Fort  Wayne  45,115,  Terre  Haute  36,- 
673,  South  Bend  35,999,  New  Albany  20,628,  Richmond, 
18,226,  Lafayette  18,116,  Logansport  16,204,  Elkhart 
15,184,  Muncie  20,942,  Michigan  City  14,850,  Anderson 
20,178,  Jeffersonville  10,774,  Madison  7,835,  Vincennes 
10,249. 

Politics. —State,  congressional,  and  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  are  held  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Nov. 
Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  aliens  who  have  declared  in 
tention,  and  resided  in  U.  S.  1  year,  in  state  6  mo.,  and 
in  town  and  precinct  30  days,  can  vote.  Criminals, 
bribers,  and  fraudulent  voters  are  excluded  from  voting. 
Her  vote  for  president  and  vice-president  has  beer  as 
follows:  1816  and  1820,  Monroe  and  Tompkins  3;  1824 
and  1828,  Jackson  and  Calhoun  5;  1832,  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  9;  1836,  Harrison  and  Granger  9;  1840,  Har¬ 
rison  and  Tyler  9;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas  12;  1848,  Cass 
and  Butler  12;  1852,  Pierce  and  King  13;  1856,  Buchanan 
and  Breekenridge  13;  1860,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  13; 
1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson  13;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax 
13;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson  15;  1876,  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
dricks  15;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur  15;  1884,  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks  15;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton  15;  1892, 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson  15;  1896,  McKinley  and  Hobart 
15;  1900,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  15;  1904,  Roosevelt 
and  Fairbanks  15. 
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Population, —  (1800)  5,641;  (1810)  24,520;  (1820) 
147,178;  (1830)  343,031;  (1840)  685,866;  (I860) 

1,350,428;  (18)0)  1,00), 637;  (1880)  1,978,301;  (1890) 
2,192,404;  (1900)  2,516,462;  (1910)  2,700,876. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  in-di-dn-ap'  o-lts:  city;  cap.  of 
Marion  co.  and  of  the  state  of  ind.;  at  the  eonliuence 
of  White  river  and  Fall  creek;  about  184  m.  s.  e.  of 
Chicago,  283  m.  s.  w.  of  Cleveland,  and  240  m.  n.  e. 
of  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  centre  for  many  lines  of  rail¬ 
way,  chief  of  which  are  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west, 
including  its  branch  lines,  the  Madison  and  Jefferson 
ville,  the  Vincennes  line,  the  Indiana  Central,  the 
Vandalia,  etc. ;  the  Big  Four  System,  including  the 
Bellefontaine,  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  the  I. 
and  Lafayette,  the  I.,  Bloomington  and  Western,  the 
I.  and  St.  Louis,  etc.;  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western; 
and  others,  beside  many  lines  of  electric  railway. 

Surroundings  and  Plan. — It  is  on  the  line  of  the  old 
national  turnpike,  in  an  unusually  rich  agricultural 
region,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  a  natural  gas 
belt,  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber,  a  coal  area 
of  7,000  sq.  m.,  and  important  iron  ore  mines.  Its  ex¬ 
ceptional  railway  facilities  make  it  one  of  the  most 
noted  commercial  distributing  points  in  the  country. 
The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  plain,  with  streets  from  60 
to  100  ft.  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
bordered  with  noble  forest  trees,  and  4  broad  avenues 
running  diagonally  toward  a  circular  park  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city,  containing  a  statue  of  Gov.  Oliver  P. 
Morton  and  a  soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument.  A  belt 
railway  15%  m.  long  extends  around  the  city  and  con¬ 
nects  the  principal  railways.  The  public  park  system 
includes  9  parks  of  nearly  1,200  acres  area.  Riverside 
Park,  purchased  in  1898,  contains  950  acres  along 
White  River,  Garfield  Park  108  acres,  and  Brookside 
Park  80  acres.  There  are  also  several  smaller  parks 
such  as  Military  Park,  14  acres,  Spades  Place,  8  acres, 
etc.,  and  several  cemeteries,  one  of  which,  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery,  contains  540  acres. 

Notable  Buildings. — The  most  conspicuous  building  is 
the  Capitol,  completed  1888  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 
built  of  Bedford  limestone,  with  two  wings,  and  a  dome 
234  ft.  high,  and  Corinthian  columns  above  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  building  is  492  ft.  long  and  185  ft.  wide. 
The  Marion  County  Court  house,  built  of  dressed  stone, 
and  iron,  is  275  ft.  long  by  130  ft.  wide,  has  a  central 
towner  200  ft.  high,  and  cost  over  $1.600  000.  The  new 
V.  S.  Govt,  building,  costing  about  $2,400,000,  com 
tains  the  post-office,  custom-house,  and  the  U.  S.  Courts. 
Other  notable  buildings  are  the  public  building,  city 
ball,  public  library,  some  of  the  school  buildings,  the 
Commercial  and  Columbia  Club  buildings,  the  Majestic, 
T/nv.  Stevenson  and  Newton  Claypool  buildings,  the 
Claypool  hotel,. 
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Churches  and  Charities. — I.  is  the  seat  of  an  Episco¬ 
pal  bishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  with  an 
auxiliary  bishop.  Including  missions  there  are  12  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  churches  in  the  city,  47  Methodist,  10 
Presbyterian,  7  Episcopal,  34  Baptist,  10  Congrega¬ 
tional,  7  Lutheran,  15  Christian,  3  German  Evangelical, 

3  Evangelical  Association,  3  Friends,  2  United  Presby¬ 
terian,  5  German  Reformed,  one  each  of  11  other  de¬ 
nominations.  There  are  4  Hebrew  congregations.  The 
charitable  institutions  include  15  hospitals.  State, 
county,  college,  church,  charitable,  and  private,  4  homes 
for  tile  aged,  6  industrial  schools,  and  orphan  asylums, 

4  homes  for  women  and  girls,  10  organized  charitable 
and  relief  societies,  and  several  such  institutions  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Friendly  Inn,  Bureau  of 
Justice,  Humane  Society,  Day  Nursery. 

Education. — The  public  school  system,  supported  by 
state  and  local  taxation  and  a  share  in  the  state  school 
fund,  has  2  high  schools,  60  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  a  city  normal  school.  There  are  also  22 
Catholic  schools,  2  Lutheran  schools,  5  private  schools 
and  academies,  besides  the  schools  in  connection  with 
institutions.  The  University  of  Indianapolis  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  formed  in  1896  to  unite  several  institutions 
of  the  city,  including  Butler  College,  first  incorporated 
in  1850  as  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts;  the  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Indiana,  organized  in  1869;  the  Indiana 
Dental  College,  organized  in  1878,  and  the  Indiana  Law 
School.  There  are  in  all  five  medical  schools,  two  den¬ 
tal  colleges,  a  lawr  school,  and  21  business,  music  and 
other  special  schools.  The  city  also  contains  a  Rom. 
Cath.  Theological  Seminary,  a  negro  Baptist'  college,  a 
United  Brethren  College,  the  John  Herron  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  public  library  of  over  100,000  volumes,  the 
State  Library  with  35,000  volumes,  the  State  Law 
Library  with  40,000  volumes  and  numerous  smaller 
libraries. 

Manufactures. — According  to  the  United  States  cen¬ 
sus  of  1900  there  was  invested  in  1910  establishments 
capital  amounting  to  $36,628,114.  employing  27,478 
persons,  including  proprietors,  and  turning  out  products 
valued  at  $68,607,579.  Among  the  most  important  in¬ 
dustries  are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  whose 
product  was  $18,781,442  in  the  census  year  from  7  es¬ 
tablishments;  iron  work  of  all  sorts,  $6,727,990;  flour¬ 
ing  and  grist  mill  products,  $3,802,373;  carriages  and 
wagons  and  material  therefor,  $2,812,498 ;  furniture 
factory  product,  $1,685,827 ;  saws,  $1,587,827 ;  malt 
liquors,  $1,770,939;  printing  and  publishing  books  and 
newspapers,  $2,924,385;  clothing,  $2,190,050,  half  of  it 
factory  product;  lumber  and  lumber-mill  products, 
$1 ,588,797. 

Finances  and  Banking. — According  to  latest  statis¬ 
tics  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  was  $148,240,815 
and  the  net  public  debt  $2,645  800.  The  city’s  expenses 
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are  about  $1,200,000  a  year.  The  post-office  receipts 
are  $035,000.  The  custom-house  receipts  are  $105,000, 
and  the  valuation  of  imports  $350,000.  There  are  13 
banks  and  trust  companies,  including  seven  national 
banks.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  national  banks  is 
about  $4,300,000,  their  surplus  about  $1,900,000,  and 
deposits  over  $18,000,000.  The  six  trust  companies 
have  a  capital  of  $2,900,000  and  individual  deposits  of 
about  $7,500,000.  There  are  about  90  building,  loan 
and  savings  associations. 

Public  Works. — ’There  are  439.6  miles  of  platted 
streets,  of  which  92  miles  are  paved,  44  miles  with  as¬ 
phalt,  27  miles  with  brick,  17  miles  with  wooden  blocks, 
and  4  miles  with  macadam.  The  water-works,  with  about 
225  miles  of  mains,  are  owned  by  the  I.  Water  Co.,  and 
cost  the  city  about  $85,000  annually  for  service.  Elec¬ 
tric  lights  are  in  general  use.  The  city  pays  about 
$115,000  a  year  for  about  1,350  electric  arcs  for  street 
lighting  and  about  $7,000.  for  about  400  gas  and  vapor 
lights.  The  police  department  contains  175  men  and 
costs  $150,000  a  year.  There  is  also  a  well-equipped 
fire  department,  which  costs  about  $175,000  a  year. 

(iovernmcnt. — The  administrative  department  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  of  boards 
appointed  by  him.  The  council  consists  of  15  members 
elected  one  from  each  ward,  and  6  members  elected  at 
large,  with  a  two-years’  term  of  office.  The  city  clerk 
and  police  judge  are  also  elected  biennially.  The  may¬ 
or’s  appointees  are  the  city  comptroller,  attorney,  civil 
engineer,  boards  of  public  works,  3  members  of  public 
health  and  charities,  3  members  of  public  safety,  and 
of  commissioners  of  public  parks  4  members.  The 
school  system  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  5  school  com¬ 
missioners  elected  at  special  elections. 

History. — The  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  I.  wa-s 
made  1819,  before  the  cession  of  that  part  of  the  state 
fo  the  govt,  by  the  Indians.  In  the  following  year 
commissioners  selected  the  site  for  the  capital  city  of 
the  state,  and  1821  the  locality  was  laid  out  as  a  town 
by  Alexander  Ralston,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
laying  out  of  the  national  capital.  The  streets  and 
avenues  were  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union  as 
far  as  they  would  serve  at  that  time,  but  the  principal 
one  was  called  Washington.  The  name  of  I.  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  subsequently  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  The  toAvn  superseded  Corydon  as 
the  capital  of  the  state  officially  1821  and  actually 
1825;  was  incorporated  1836;  and  chartered  as  a  city 
1847.  Postal  service  was  established  1822;  the  legisla¬ 
ture  met  here  for  the  first  time  1825,  Jan.  10;  the 
first  church  was  built  by  the  Presbyterians  1823-4;  the 
first  private  school  was’  opened  1821 :  the  first  Sunday 
school,  a  union  enterprise  of  all  denominations,  was 
opened  1823.  Apr.:  the  first  public  school  was  the  old 
seminary,  built  1833-4;  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
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Hshed  1822,  Jan.;  and  the  first  municipal  organization 
was  effected  1822.  In  1834  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  was 
established  here,  and  1847  the  first  railway  was  completed 
to  the  city.  Industrial  effort  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
opening  of  a  dry-goods  store  and  saw  and  grist-mills  1821. 
and  of  an  iron  foundry  and  a  steam  mill  (which  proved 
a  failure)  1832.  From  the  first  the  city  has  had  a  steady 
growth,  and  1890  ranked  27th  in  pop.  It  now  has  the 
Holly  system  of  water-works  (cost  $1,000,000),  11  public 
parks  thorough  sewerage,  more  than  a  dozen  bridges 
across  the  river,  gas  and  electric  light  and  electric  railways. 

Pod.  (1840)  2,692;  (1850)  8,091;  (1860)  18.611:  (1870)  48. 
244;  (1880)  75,056;  (1890)  105,436;  (1900)  169,164. 

INDIAN  AR  CHIPELAGO:  see  Malay  Akchipel- 

ago. 

INDIAN  AR  CHITECTURE:  of  styles  varying  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  India  as  in  other  countries,  according  to 
the  religion  prevalent  at  the  time.  The  earliest  religion  of 
which  we  have  any  architectural  monuments  is  that  of 
Buddhism  (q.v.).  About  b.c.  250,  Asoka,  a  powerful 
monarch,  became  a  strenuous  supporter  and  propagator  of 
Buddhism,  and  to  his  zeal  are  due  the  oldest  architectural 
remains  of  India.  The  Buddhist  remains  are  of  two  kinds: 
1.  Commemorative  monuments,  called  Stupas  or  Topes 
(q.v.);  the  earliest  stupas  are  single  pillars,  bearing  evi¬ 
dent  traces  of  a  western  origin,  and  thus  affording  a  clue 
to  the  history  of  Indian  art.  2.  Temples  (chaityas)  and 
monasteries  (viharas).  Of  the  chaityas  and  viharas,  no 
built  examples  remain;  they  are  all  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  There  are  no  less  than  40  or  50  groups  of  these 
monuments,  each  group  comprising  10  to  100  distinct  ex¬ 
cavations.  The  great  majority  are  Buddhist,  and  nearly 
the  whole  are  monasteries,  not  over  20  to  30  being  temples. 
The  oldest  are  at  Barhar  and  Cuttack  in  Bengal  (b.  c.  200), 
but  they  are  few  in  number,  nine-tenths  of  the  caves  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Bombay  presidency  (where  there  is  softer  stone). 
The  latter  date  from  the  Christian  era  to  about  the  10th  c. 
The  cave-temple  at  Karli  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest: 
see  Buddhism.  In  plan  and  general  arrangements,  it  strong¬ 
ly,  though  no  doubt  accidentally,  resembles  a  Christian 
basilica,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  vaulted  roof;  and  an  apse 
with  the  shrine  in  the  place  of  the  altar.  There  is  also  an 
outer  hall  or  atrium,  and  a  gallery  like  the  rood-loft.  On 
the  roof,  are  numerous  wooden  ribs,  attached  to  the  vault 
these  and  other  portions  indicate  that  the  building  from 
which  the  cave  was  copied  was  wooden.  This  cave  is  126 
ft  long,  45  ft.  7  inches  wide,  and  40  to  45  ft.  high. 

The  Vihara  (q.v.)  or  monastery  caves  are  numerous,  as 
was  required  by  the  enormous  number  of  Buddhist  priests. 
The  oldest  and  simplest  examples  are  in  Bengal,  but  the 
finest  are  in  w.  India.  They  consist  of  a  central  hall,  with 
cells  round  three  sides,  and  a  verandah  on  the  fourth  side, 
next  the  open  air;  opposite  the  central  entrance,  there  is 
usually  a  large  cell  or  shrine,  containing  an  image  of 
Buddha.  There  are  fine  caves  at  Ajunta,  Baugh,  etc., 
many  of  them  beautifully  carved  and  painted.  The  pillars 
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are  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  have  the  bracket 
capitals  which  distinguish  all  Indian  architecture  From 
the  absence  of  any  built  example,  there  has  been  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  from  which  these  caves  were  copied.  By  follow¬ 
ing  the  style  into  other  countries  where  the  religion  has 
prevailed  at  different  times,  Fergusson  has  been  able  to 
trace  it  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  establish  by  analogy 
the  probable  external  appearance  of  the  early  Buddhist 
architecture. 

The  temple  of  Brambanam,  in  Java,  seems  to  show  the 
original  form  of  built  cells.  They  are  quite  detached,  and 
arranged  in  a  square  round  a  central  temple — evidently 
suggesting  the  arrangement  in  the  caves  at  Ajunta.  Some 
rock-cut  temples  which  have  an  exterior  (at  Mahavelli- 
pore),  show  the  cells  attached  to  the  main  building.  In 
Burinali,  where  the  monastic  system  s Til  prevails,  the  mon¬ 
asteries,  which  are  of  wood  are  built  in  stages  in  a  pyram¬ 
idal  form.  The  temple  of  Boro  Buddor  (q.  v.,)  in  Java,  has 
a  similar  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  cells 
or  niches  in  tiers;  but  in  place  of  being  occupied  by  priests, 
they  are  filled  with  cross-legged  Buddhas,  a  conversion 
quite  common  in  later  Hindu  architecture.  In  many  styles 
of  architecture,  the  niches  or  other  subordinate  parts  are 
frequently  copies  on  a  small  scale  of  the  fagade  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  windows  with  pillars 
and  pediments  in  classic  architecture,  are  a  repetition  of  a 
temple  end  The  niches  inside  the  caves,  containing  stat¬ 
utes  of  Buddhist  saints,  are  in  a  similar  manner  imitations 
of  the  main  fagade.  In  the  same  way  externally,  the  Bur¬ 
mese  pagodas  and  Hindu  temples  are  ornamented  all  over 
with  models  of  the  buildings  themselves.  Buddhist  archi¬ 
tecture,  whatever  its  artistic  qualities  may  be.  has  at  least 
the  interesting  feature  of  being  a  style  which  has  existed 
from  B.c.  200  to  the  present  day. 

The  other  styles  of  Indian  architecture  are  illustrated  by 
the  temples  of  the  Jainas  and  those  of  the  Hindus.  The 
former  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  Buddhist 
temples  without  the  cells  for  the  priests.  Their  religious 
structures  consist  of  a  sanctuary  surmounted  by  a  spire;  in 
front  of  this,  a  pillared  vestibule,  with  a  dome,  and  round 
the  whole  an  arcaded  inclosure,  with  cells  all  round,  con¬ 
taining  images.  The  cells  also  are  surmounted  with  spires, 
and  the  arcades  with  domes  are  often  repeated  to  a  consider¬ 
able  number  within  one  inclosure.  The  most  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  style  is  the  dome,  constructed  by  horizontal 
jointing,  not  with  regular  arches.  The  domes,  with  the 
pillars,  bracket  capitals,  etc.,  all  are  elaborately  decorated. 

Hindu  architecture  is  divided  into  two  styles— northern 
and  southern.  All  the  finest  examples  are  southern,  and  are 
found  s.  of  Madras.  The  temples  consist  of  the  temple  or 
vimaua,  in  front  of  which  is  the  pillared  porch  ormantopa, 
the  gate  pyramids  orgopuras,  forming  the  entrances  to  the 
inclosure,  and  the  pillared  halls  or  choultries.  In  the 
south,  the  temple  is  always  pyramidal,  and  in  many  sto¬ 
ries;  in  the  north,  the  outline  is  curved,  aud  in  one  story. 
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The  finest  example  is  the  pagoda  of  Tanjore.  It  is  82  ft* 
square  at  base,  and  14  stories,  about  200  ft.  in  height. 

The  gopuras  are  similar  to  the  pagodas,  but  oblong  in 
place  of  square. 

The  pillared  halls  are  very  wonderful  structures,  con¬ 
taining  sometimes  as  many  as  1,000  columns,  and  as  these 
are  all  elaborately  carved,  and  all  different,  the  labor  of 
their  construction  must  have  been  enormous.  The  halls  are 
used  for  many  purposes  connected  with  Hinduism,  their 
most  important  use  being  as  nuptial  halls,  in  which  the  mys¬ 
tic  union  of  the  divinities  is  celebrated.  The  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  these  halls  sometimes  produces  a  good  effect; 
but  from  their  flat  roofs,  they  cannot  equal  the  beauty  of 
the  domed  arcades  of  the  Jains.  These  buildings  are  of 
various  dates,  from  the  Christian  era  to  the  18th  c. ;  and  it 


Gopura,  or  Gate : 

Leading  into  the  inclosure  of  the  temple  at  Seringham. 


is  remarkable  that  the  oldest  examples  are  the  finest— the 
style  growing  gradually  more  and  more  debased,  till  at  the 
present  day,  it  has  become,  like  the  religion,  a  mass  of  ab¬ 
surdity  and  obscenity.  The  celebrated  rock-cut  temple, 
called  the  Kylas.  at  Ellora  (q.v.),  belongs  to  this  style. 

When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  india,  they  imitated 
the  style  of  the  country  in  their  mosques,  and  afterward 
the  Hindus  borrowed  from  them,  and  thus  a  mixed  style 
was  created,  which  in  the  palaces,  tombs,  etc.,  of  the  native 
princes,  produces  picturesque  effects.  The  Mohammedans 
also  covered  the  country  with  specimens  of  their  Moorish 
style :  see  Saracf/ntc  Architecture. 

Some  of  the  finest  building  of  India  arc  the  ghauts  or 
landing-places,  at  the  rivers,  with  their  broad  flights  of 
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steps;  the  reservoirs  or  bowlees,  and  dams,  all  ornamented 
with  temples,  kiosks,  stairs,  etc.  There  is  one  remarkable 
fact  connected  with  Indian  architecture,  viz.,  that  though 
the  form  of  the  arch  is  constantly  used— in  domes,  ar¬ 
cades,  etc.,  especially  in  the  style  borrowed  from  the 
Moslems — yet  the  arch  with  radiating  joints  is  never 
adopted.  The  architraves  are  supported  on  bracketed 
capitals,  which  project,  bracket  over  bracket,  till  the 
space  is  spanned  by  one  lintel.  This  leads  to  many  beau¬ 
tiful  results  in  the  early  styles,  and  in  the  later  mixed 
style,  the  bracketed  cornices  are  among  its  finest  features. 

INDIAN  CORN,  or  Maize,  holds  the  leading  pla?.e 
among  the  grains  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
native  of  America  and  probably  originated  on  the  high 
table-lands  of  the  sub-tropical  portions  of  the  continent. 
The  first  European  visitors  found  it  under  cultivation  in 
the  W.  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  and  the  colonists  of 
Virginia  and  New  England  found  it  the  principal  crop 
grown  by  the  Indians  of  those  regions.  It  is  now  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  in  s.  Europe,  and  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  is  produced  in  portions  of  Asia  and  n.  Africa.  It 
thrives  over  a  wide  range  of  climate  and  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  soils.  A  high  temperature  is  required  for  its 
full  development,  but  small  varieties  are  grown  as  high 
as  47°  north  latitude.  Excessive  moisture,  lack  of  sun¬ 
light  and  of  intense  heat  during  the  summer,  prevent  its 
success  as  a  field  crop  in  England. 

The  stalks  of  corn  are  cylindrical  in  form,  covered 
with  a  silicious  substance,  and  filled  with  a  fibrous  pith. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  flat,  the  largest  ones  being  near 
the  centre  of  the  plant.  The  flower  is  in  two  portions, 
the  staminate  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  in  the  form  of  a 
tassel,  which  bears  large  quantities  of  pollen,  and  the 
pistillate  on  the  side  of  the  stalk  between  the  tassel  and 
the  ground,  which  is  called  the  silk.  The  latter  consists 
of  threads  which  proceed  from  the  ova.  The  latter  is 
arranged  in  straight  rows  upon  the  cob  which  is  closely 
covered  with  a  number  of  leaves  called  husks,  and  from 
which  the  outer  ends  of  the  silk  protrude.  While  there 
is  but  one  species  of  corn,  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  varieties  with  more  or  less  strongly  marked  charac¬ 
teristics.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  flower, 
a  variety  can  be  kept  pure  only  by  being  completely 
isolated  from  all  other  sorts.  The  pollen  is  carried  long 
distances  by  the  wind,  and  if  it  falls  upon  the  silk  of 
another  kind  it  causes  a  mixture  of  the  varieties.  When 
a  white  variety  is  grown  near  a  yellow  sort,  both  white 
and  yellow  kernels  will  be  found  on  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ears  produced  on  each  of  the  fields.  To  insure  per¬ 
fect  purity,  the  variety  to  be  maintained  should  not  be 
grown  wdthin  one-third  of  a  mile  of  any  other  sort.. 

The  different  varieties  of  corn  vary  greatly  in  size, 
yield,  and  time  of  ripening.  These  qualities  are  modified 
by  climate  and  soil,  and  are  due  largely  to  the  environ- 
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ment  of  the  plant.  Some  of  the  dwarf  sorts,  which  have 
become  adapted  to  a  short  season  and  a  poor  soil,  grow 
only  about  three  ft.  high,  produce  very  short  and  small 
ears,  and  ripen  in  85  or  90  days.  Other  varieties  adapted 
to  hot  regions  with  a  long  summer  and  a  rich  soil,  reach 
a  height  of  18  ft.,  have  ears  15  inches  in  length  and 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  required  about  150  days  in 
which  to  mature.  The  plant  has,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  its  surroundings.  Taken 
to  a  warmer  climate  and  a  richer  soil  than  that  in  which 
it  has  been  grown,  it  quickly  increases  in  size,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  longer  time  in  which  to  ripen.  A  variety  which 
in  Canada  will  ripen  in  90  days  from  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  will  need  three  or  four  weeks  more  in  which  to  come 
to  perfection  after  being  grown  for  a  few  seasons  in  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia.  The  plant  is  as  successful  in  a 
great  diversity  of  soils  as  in  a  wide  range  of  climate. 
Succeeding  best  in  a  rich,  warm  loam,  it  will  yet  grow 
in  any  land,  from  gravel  to  peat,  which  is  not  barren  and 
is  not  extremely  wet.  The  yield  will  be  determined  by 
soil,  climate,  variety,  and  cultivation.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  in  the  United  States  in  1906  was  30.3  bushels, 
and  ranged  from  11  bushels  in  Florida  to  42.6  bushels 
in  Ohio.  In  small  plots  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
it  is  claimed  that  corn  has  been  grown  at  the  rate  of 
200  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  in  the  great 
corn  growing  states  is  not  far  from  36  bushels  per  acre. 
It  takes  from  the  soil  a  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than 
an  average  crop  of  wheat.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  appears  in  the  stalk  and  cob.  A  special  fertilizer  for 
the  corn-plant  which  is  designed  to  add  50  bushels  to  the 
natural  product  of  an  acre  of  land,  contains  64  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  77  lbs.  of  potash,  and  31  lbs.  of  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

Planting  is  done  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and 
dry  in  the  spring.  In  the  northern  and  central  states, 
where  principally  this  crop  is  produced,  this  is  from 
about  May  10  to  June  1.  The  seed  is  planted  in  hills  or 
drills.  The  latter  method  gives  the  largest  yield,  but  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  cultivation.  The  rows  are  three  to 
seven  feet  apart,  according  to  location  and  variety.  Hills 
are  from  two  and  a  half  ft.  apart  for  the  dwarf  kinds, 
to  four  or  five  ft.  for  the  sub-tropical  sorts.  From  two  to 
five  stalks  are  grown  in  a  hill.  In  drill  culture  the  stalks 
are  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  a  large  crop  is 
to  be  grown  the  land  should  be  liberally  manured.  If 
on  stubble  land  the  manure  may  be  plowed  in.  If  sod 
land  is  chosen,  the  manure  should  be  spread  after  the 
plowing  is  done,  and  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil. 
Commercial  fertilizers  should  be  lightly  covered  with  a 
harrow.  A  liberal  use  of  manures  or  fertilizers  will  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  growth  and  largely  increase  the  yield  of  both 
stalks  and  grain. 
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The  variety  to  be  grown  should  be  selected  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  length  of  the 
season.  The  large  and  late-ripening  sorts  should  only  be 
planted  on  rich  soils  and  where  the  summers  are  both 
long  and  hot.  Some  of  the  small  and  early  ripening  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  grown  on  land  of  very  moderate  fertility 
and  where  frost  comes  about  Sep.  1.  The  small  kinds 
will  bear  much  closer  planting  than  the  large  ones,  but 
crowding  is  always  injurious.  There  must  be  no  more 
plants  than  the  soil  can  feed,  and  they  must  not  stand 
so  closely  as  to  prevent  access  of  sunlight  and  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air.  The  increased  weight  of  the  stalks  se¬ 
cured  by  close  planting  is  more  than  offset  by  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  barren  plants  and  a  diminished  size  of 
the  ears. 

When  the  crop  is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  planting  is 
done  with  a  machine,  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  which 
does  the  work  rapidly  and  well.  Where  the  hill  system  is 
adopted,  it  is  very  desirable  to  plant  in  squares,  so  that 
the  rows  will  be  straight  across  the  field  as  well  as 
lengthwise  of  it,  and  thus  allow  the  cultivator  to  be  run 
between  the  hills  as  freely  as  between  the  rows.  By  this 
means  the  weeds  can  be  kept  down  with  little  or  no  hand- 
hoeing,  and  the  yield  of  the  crop  will  be  increased  by 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil.  Land  devoted  to  this 
crop  should  be  plowed  six  or  eight  inches  deep;  but  culti¬ 
vation,  though  frequent  and  thorough,  should  be  com¬ 
paratively  shallow.  In  most  circumstances  level  culture  is 
far  better  than  the  older  method  of  making  large  hills. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  seen,  a  light  smoothing 
harrow  should  be  run  over  the  field.  This  will  destroy 
numberless  weeds  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  corn. 
This  should  be  soon  followed  with  the  cultivator,  which 
is  to  be  used  every  wreek  or  ten  days  until  the  tassels 
appear.  Weeds  should  never  be  allowed  in  the  corn-field, 
but  cultivation  is  to  be  carried  on  in  clean  fields  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crop. 

As  the  plant  approaches  maturity  the  leaves  and  stalks 
change  from  a  dark  green  color  to  a  lighter  shade.  If 
the  stalks  are  to  be  saved  for  fodder,  the  corn  should  be 
cut  as  soon  as  the  kernels  are  fairly  glazed.  The  plants 
are  cut  near  the  ground,  tied  in  bundles  of  convenient 
size,  and  set  up  in  stacks  of  eight  or  ten  bundles  each. 
When  fairly  dried,  which  will  be  in  three  to  five  weeks, 
they  are  drawn  to  the  barn  and  husked.  The  ears  are  put 
in  w^ell  ventilated  cribs,  and  the  stalks  packed  in  mows 
or  stacks.  Another  method,  now  largely  discarded,  was 
to  cut  the  stalks  just  above  the  grain,  tie  them  in 
bundles  and  cure  for  fodder,  leaving  the  corn  to  ripen 
in  the  field:  then  late  in  the  season  the  ears  were 
gathered,  taken  to  the  barn,  and  husked.  In  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  West  only  the  ears  are  harvested.  The 
stalks  are  left  standing  until  dry,  and  are  then  burned. 
When  husking,  the  finest  ears  should  be  selected  for 
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seed.  Enough  of  the  husks  should  be  left  upon  them  to 
admit  of  their  being  tied  in  strings  or  traces.  They 
should  be  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  kept  until  the 
following  spring.  If  left  upon  the  cob,  the  corn  retains 
its  vitality  two  or  three  years;  but  seed  of  the  previous 
season’s  growth  is  preferred.  By  careful  selection  of 
seed  through  a  long  period,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  yield  of  grain  can  be  secured,  and  the  time 
required  for  ripening  can  be  materially  shortened.  When 
grown  expressly  for  fodder,  corn  is  planted  in  drills 
about  three  and  a  half  ft.  apart  and  much  more  thickly 
than  when  grain  is  desired.  About  a  bushel  of  seed  is 
used  per  acre.  Frequent  cultivation  is  beneficial.  As  soon 
as  large  enough  the  stalks  can  be  fed  green  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  pastures.  If  the  stalks  are  to  be  dried  for  win¬ 
ter  use,  they  should  stand  until  the  ears  are  formed,  but 
be  cut  before  they  are  ripe.  They  should  be  set  in  small 
stacks  and  well  cured  before  being  stored.  The  yield  per 
acre  on  good  land  is  from  three  to  four  tons  of  dry 
fodder.  This  is  double  the  quantity  secured  when  the 
grain  is  allowed  to  ripen,  and  also  the  quality  is  superior. 
Corn  is  largely  and  profitably  grown  also  for  ensilage 
(see  Ensilage).  For  fodder  many  growers  prefer  sweet 
corn  to  the  ordinary  field  varieties. 

The  principal  disease  to  which  corn  is  subject  is  the 
smut.  This  is  a  parasitic  growth,  appearing  on  various 
portions  of  the  plant,  which  in  wet  summers  frequently 
occasions  considerable  loss.  It  is  propagated  by  spores 
and  absorbs  its  nourishment  from  the  plant.  Affected 
grains  and  stalks  should  be  collected  and  burned.  Seed 
should  not  be  taken  from  fields  in  which  this  disease  pre¬ 
vails,  and  some  other  crop  should  follow  corn  on  land 
where  it  has  appeared.  Insects  and  birds  often  injure 
the  crop  by  destroying  the  seed  or  plants,  or  preying  on 
the  ripened  grain.  Fall  plowing,  by  which  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  will  destroy  many  in¬ 
sects,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  will  tend  to  prevent  their 
multiplication  in  any  given  field.  Birds  can  often  be 
kept  away  by  twine  strung  on  poles  around  the  field,  or 
bright  pieces  of  tin  hung  so  they  will  reflect  the  light. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  food  products. 
In  a  green  state  it  is  extensively  used  in  summer  and 
canned  for  winter,  and  the  ripened  grain  is  ground  and 
used  in  various  forms.  For  feeding  to  animals,  either  for 
work  or  fattening,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  extensively 
employed  of  all  the  grains.  Great  quantities  are  used  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  starch.  The  juice  of  the  stalks  is 
very  sweet  and  can  be  converted  into  syrup  of  fair  qual¬ 
ity.  In  experiments  conducted  by  the  government  1880 
and  1881  sugar  was  made  at  the  rate  of  900  lbs.  per  acre 
from  stalks  which  had  matured  a  large  crop  of  grain. 
The  leading  corn-producing  states  at  present  are  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana.  In 
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1906  the  IT.  S.  produced  2,927,416,091  bu.,  valued  at 
$1,166,626,479. 

INDIAN  CUCUMBER:  single-species,  perennial  herb; 
nat.  order  Lilacecc,  tribe  Trillidece,  known  also  as  Medeola 
Virginica  aud  Gyromia ;  indigenous  chiefly  to  the  rich 
moist  woodlands  of  the  central  Atlantic  (U.  S.)  states. 
It  received  its  popular  name  from  the  cucumber-like 
shape  and  taste  of  its  tuberous  'white  root,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  its  scientific  from 
the  sorceress  Medea,  because  of  a  former  belief  that  its 
root  possessed  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It  has  a 
slender  stem,  1-3  ft.  high,  near  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
cluster  of  5-9  thin  leaves,  and  at  the  top  a  cluster  of 
3  smaller  leaves  and  3-6  three  petal  flowers,  which  bloom 
in  May  and  June. 

IN'DIAN  GRASS  MATTING,  or  In'dian  Mat'ting; 
kind  of  matting  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  made  from  a  species  of  Papyrus  (q.v.)  P.  Pan- 
gorei,  called  Madoorlcati  in  Bengal,  and  there  very  abun¬ 
dant.  The  stalks  of  the  plant,  when  green,  are  split  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  which,  in  drying  contract  so  that 
the  edges  come  almost  into  contact;  and  when  woven 
into  matting,  they  show  nearly  the  same  beautiful  shin¬ 
ing  surface  on  both  sides. 

IN'DIAN  O'CEAN:  one  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of 
the  universal  ocean;  bounded  s.  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  most  southerly  extremity 
of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Its  other  limits 
reckoning  from  the  last-mentioned  point,  are  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  Australia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Farther 
India,  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Gradually 
narrowing  from  s.  to  n.,  the  Indian  Ocean  forks  at  Cape 
Comorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  e.,  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  w._,  the  latter  again  branching  off 
into  two  arms,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  which 
reach  respectively  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  details  exclude 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  above  defined,  the  Indian 
Ocean  stretches  in  n.  lat.  43°  35' s.  to  30°,  and  in  e.  long. 
18°  29'  to  146°  12'.  It  contains  thousands  of  islands,  or 
rather  tens  of  thousands.  Of  these,  Madagascar  is  the 
largest,  and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  it  co  the  e. 
as  the  continent  of  Africa  is  to  the  w.,  lie  Bourbon  or 
Reunion  toward  the  s.,  and  Mauritius  toward  the  north. 
Next  in  size  to  Madagascar,  and  in  fact,  the  only  other 
island  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  is  Ceylon.  As  a 
channel  of  commerce,  this  ocean  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  find  a  place  in  history,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest 
voyage  on  record  beyond  the  land-locked  Mediterranean 
—that  of  Solomon’s  navy— did  certainly  extend  further 
than  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  In  this  respect,  it 
virtually  maintained  its  superiority  fully  2,000  years. 
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INDI  ANS,  American:  aborigines  of  the  western  couth 
nent;  all  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  new  world  when 
it  first  became  known  to  Europe,  and  their  descendants 
since  that  date.  The  name  originated  in  a  geographical 
misconception  that  this  new  world  was  but  the  projection 
or  extension  of  India  or  the  e.  of  Asia,  and  that  consequent¬ 
ly  the  m  oives  were  geographically  connected  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  E  Indies.  The  islauds  between  N.  and  S. 
America  were,  accordingly,  the  *  W.  Indies  ’  The  w.  hem¬ 
isphere  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  naming  either  of  the 
country  itself,  or  its  aborigines. 

The  origin  of  the  American  race  or  races  is  still  an  uu 
settled  question.  The  theory  which  hitherto,  perhaps,  has 
found  most  acceptance  derives  them  from  Asia,  ferrying 
them  across  Behring  Strait.  In  the  Swedish  Polar  expe¬ 
dition  (1878-79),  Prof.  Nordeuskjold  traced  in  the  Tchuk- 
tchis,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Siberia,  an  ‘  unmistakable  stamp 
of  the  Mongols  of  Asia,  and  the  Eskimo  and  Indians  of 
America.’  Lieut.  Palander  of  the  same  expedition,  how¬ 
ever,  assimilates  those  Tchuktchis  to  the  Greenland  Eski¬ 
mo,  while  Peschel  groups  them  with  the  native  tribes  of 
Kamtchatka.  The  Samoyedes  and  other  Arctic  races 
of  Asia,  it  is  further  pointed  out,  are  of  Mongoloid  stock, 
and  distinctly  round-headed;  while  the  Eskimo,  next  to  the 
Kai  Colos  of  Fiji,  are  the  longest-headed  race  on  the  globe. 

The  derivation  of  the  American  races  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  other  Asiatic,  arrivals  on  the 
w.  sea-board,  is  attended  with  at  least  equal  difficulties; 
for  where  are  any  affinities  between  such  emigrants  and 
the  American  races  in  language,  customs,  arts,  modes  of 
life?  The  latter,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  had  neither 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  rye;  nor  iron;  nor  horse,  sheep, 
camel,  or  poultry;  all  which,  since  then,  propagate  and 
flourish  in  the  new  world.  The  natives  were  found  culti¬ 
vating  only  maize,  squashes,  plantains,  cassava,  potato, 
tobacco.  They  had  one  poor  beast  of  burden,  the  llama, 
confined  to  the  uplands  of  s.  Cordilleras,  and  one  species  of 
dog  unrepresented  in  the  old  world.  Their  knowledge  of 
metals  was  limited  to  copper,  bronze,  lead,  gold,  and  silver. 
The  language  of  the  red  men,  furthermore,  is  generally 
different  from  all  Asiatic  languages;  from  the  Indo-Chi¬ 
nese  monosyllabic  character,  from  the  agglutinating  Ural- 
Altaic,  from  the  inflexional  Semitic  and  Aryan;  it,  is  in 
fact,  a  product  pure  and  wholly  of  America,  without  any 
old  world  affinities  or  analogies  whatsover;  describable 
as  polysynthetic  or  hugely  agglomerative,  expressing  a 
whole  sentence  sometimes  in  a  seyenteen-syllabled  word. 
This  character  applies  to  all  their  760  inextricably  inter¬ 
mixed  languages.  Then  their  physical,  and  for  the  most  part 
their  mental  traits  also  are,  as  an  ensemble ,  all  their  own. 
Their  hair  is  universally  black,  straight,  glossy,  and  long, 
never  wavy,  persistent  to  old  age,  properties  character¬ 
izing  also  the  hair  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ancon  necropo¬ 
lis,  and  other  places  of  Peru;  the  beard  very  scanty,  gen¬ 
erally  wholly,  sometimes  only  partially,  rooted  out;  the 
eyes  small  deep-set,  always  horizontal,  soft,  partially 
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closed  and  languid  when  not  roused  by  passion,  and  over 
set  by  narrow  and  high-arched  eyebrows;  the  brow  itself, 
broad  and  low,  receding  in  a  remarkable  degree  toward 
the  flat  crown;  the  cheek  bones  broad  and  prominent;  the 
nose  also  prominent  and  sensitive,  often  very  long  and 
aquiline;  the  hands  delicate  and  long-lingered,  soft  and 
smooth  like  the  silken  skin  of  the  whole  body;  the  whole 
figure  supple,  elastic,  shapely,  and  agile,  the  features 
are  generally  regular,  often  handsome.  The  Grows,  in 
particular,  six  ft.  high,  with  exceedingly  long  hair  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  grouud,  and  in  some  cases  measuring  10  ft.  (all 
of  a  piece),  are  described  as  decidedly  handsome,  or  even 
noble.  The  women,  with  their  soft  luscious  figures,  dark 
soft  eyes,  delicate  hands,  and  altogether  feminine  charac¬ 
teristics,  are  said  to  be  not  without  sensuous  attractions. 
In  complexion  they  are  mostly  of  a  copper,  cinnamon  - 
brown,  or  olive-yellow  hue,  though  there  are  also  many 
varieties,  merging  on  one  side  into  the  deep,  almost  negro 
tint  of  the  Guaicuri  and  Pericui  of  Lower  California,  and 
the  Charruas  of  Uruguay:  and  on  the  other  side  into  the 
almost  brilliant  blonde  of  the  Mandans  and  Hydas  (Queen 
Charlotte  islanders).  The  body  lithe,  swift,  and  supple,  is 
yet  not  so  strong  generally  as  that  of  the  European  or 
Negro  type,  nor  capable  of  so  much  hardship,  fatigue,  or 
enduring  strain.  In  stature,  the  races  range  from  the 
dwarfish  Eskimo  and  the  Peruvian,  with  a  mean  height  of 
4  ft.  9  inches,  to  the  Crow  of  6  ft.  height,  and  the  gigantic 
Patagonian.  Psychically,  the  N.  American,  in  his  native 
state,  is  peculiarly  haughty,  serious,  habitually  taciturn 
and  grave,  yet  on  occasion  eloquent  and  naively  imagina¬ 
tive;  full  of  simple  child-like  wonderment  and  trustfulness 
till  suspicion  has  been  aroused;  with  plenty  of  slumbering 
passion,  which  excited  becomes  over-mastering;  in  warfare 
stealthy,  soft-paced,  cunning,  treacherous,  with  unslaka- 
ble  fury  of  revenge  when  the  enemy  is  in  his  clutch;  yet 
remarkably  cold  and  stoical  in  outward  manner,  suffering 
with  proud  nonchalance  the  utmost  extremity  of  fate. 
Altogether,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  sad,  soft,  serious,  pas¬ 
sionate,  pathetic  personage. 

All  signs,  then,  seem  to  favor  the  theory  that  the  native 
Americans  are  as  indigenous  to  the  country  as  are  its  pecul¬ 
iar  fauna  and  flora;  or  at  all  events,  if  they  did  originally 
issue  from  Asia,  it  must  have  been  in  a  most  remote,  pre¬ 
historic  time.  , 

When  the  country  was  discovered,  the  most  civilized 
parts  were  those  extending  from  New  Mexico  to  Peru, 
the  best  specimens  of  architecture  being  found  in  the 
Maya  region  and  in  Peru.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  had  towns  surrounded  by  high  walls  scaled  by 
ladders.  There  was  also  in  Mexico  a  system  of  picture- 
writing,  and  there  they  boasted  of  records  to  a  remote 
date.  The  Peruvians  used  quipos  or  knotted  cords  as  aids 
to  memory.  In  this  quarter  was  also  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
stituted  government  by  kings  and  hereditary  chiefs.  Out¬ 
side  this  region,  the  only  monuments  are  mounds,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  Ohio  valley,  of  peculiar  shape,  apparently 
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symbolical.  In  all  America  beside,  the  native  races,  in 
numberless,  widely  scattered,  small-clustered  tribes  and 
clans,  roamed  their  primeval  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  of 
cotton-wood  and  pecan,  and  the  immeasurable  prairies; 
subsisting  chiefly  by  the  chase,  hunting  the  droves  of 
buffaloes,  the  elk,  the  antelope,  trapping  beavers,  etc. 
They  had  attained  marvellous  swiftness  and  precision  of 
movement.  From  his  horse  at  full  gallop  the  Indian  can 
shoot  15  or  20  arrows  a  minute  at  flying  buffaloes,  all  with 
sure  aim  and  deadly  effect.  The  Gauchos  and  other 
mixed  races  of  S.  America,  at  the  present  day  challenge 
the  world  in  horsemanship.  They  will  swing  themselves 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse,  hang  on  there  with  toe  and 
heel,  while  the  horse  is  in  full  chase,  then  bound  aloft  on 
its  back  again  at  pleasure.  The  Indians  almost  all  are 
hunters  armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  with  spear  and  dart; 
in  S.  America,  with  lassoes  and  stoneballs  attached  to 
hide-ropes.  In  their  wild  state,  they  live  in  wigwams,  of 
bark  among  the  Iroquois,  but  generally  of  hides  among 
the  other  tribes.  They,  especially  the  Crows,  are  skilled 
in  dressing  skins.  Their  own  clothing  consists  of  a  robe 
and  leg-covering  for  the  men,  and  a  short  petticoat  for  the 
women,  though  in  some  warm  places  the  clothing  is  very 
scanty.  Some  of  the  tribes  dress  richly  and  pict  uresque- 
ly.  A  chief  is  arrayed  in  a  shirt  or  tunic  made  of  two 
deer-skins,  and  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills  and  the 
hair  of  scalps.  Over  this  is  a  robe  of  the  skin  of  the  young 
buffalo-bull,  with  the  hair  remaining  on,  the  inner  or  flesh 
side  garnished  with  porcupine  quills,  and  a  rude  portrayal 
of  the  battles  or  events  of  the  wearer’s  life.  The  legs  are 
encased  in  deer-skins,  also  ornamented,  and  the  feet  shod 
in  moccasins  of  buckskin.  All  the  tribes  are  fond  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  tattooing  their  bodies,  the  figures  being  varied  for 
grief  or  joy,  for  war  or  peace.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  al¬ 
most  universal,  and  a  chief  boasts  a  pipe  four  or  five  ft. 
long  and  two  inches  wide,  wround  with  braid  of  porcupine 
quills,  the  bowl  ingeniously  carved  by  the  chief  himself. 
The  calumet  is  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  solemnizes  all 
treaties  and  all  great  councils.  The  Indians  believe  in  the 
Great  or  Good  Spirit,  but  also  in  evil  spirits  particularly 
needing  to  be  propitiated.  The  dead  are  solemnly  buried 
with  a  supply  of  food  and  implements  for  the  next  world. 
One  of  the  great  features  of  Indian  life  is  ‘medicine’ 
(the  word  adopted  from  the  French)  or  mystery.  The 
‘medicine  man  ’  is  physician,  magician,  prophet,  sooth¬ 
sayer,  juggler,  and  high-priest.  Every  respectable  Indian 
has  a  ‘  medicine  bag,’  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  bird, 
or  reptile,  and  elaborately  ornamented,  stuffed  with  grass 
or  moss,  and  religiously  closed  or  sealed.  This  bag  is  in 
the  highest  degree  sacred;  days,  and  even  a  week,  of  fast¬ 
ing,  and  sacrifices  of  dogs  and  horses,  being  devoted  to  it. 
At  14  to  15  years  of  age  a  boy  is  ‘  forming  his  medicine’ — 
that  is,  he  wanders  from  his  father’s  house,  absenting  him¬ 
self  for  two,  three,  sometimes  even  five  days,  during  which 
Tire  lie  lies  on  the  ground  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
fasting  all  the  time.  After  he  has  fallen  asleep  from 
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1.  Adobe  Houses  in  the  Indian  Town  of  Laguna,  New  Mexico, 

2.  The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moki  Indians. 
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weariness,  tbe  animal  that  he  dreams  of  is  his  ‘manitou,’ 
the  protector  assigned  him  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  life. 
Having  returned  home  and  satiated  his  appetite,  he  sallies 
out  with  weapons  to  procure  tbe  animal  or  bird  dreamt  of, 
which  lie  then  preserves  entire  about  him  through  life  for 
‘good  luck.’  In  death  it  is  buried  with  him.  To  lose  it 
in  war  or  otherwise  is  to  lose  one’s  honor,  retrievable 
only  by  conquest  of  the  medicine-bag  of  a  tribal  enemy. 
All  the  Indian  religious  of  N.  America  se&mto  have  arisen 
out  of.  ancestor  worship  (see  Totem).  In  the  science  of 
medicine  proper,  the  Indians  have  some  empirical  knowl¬ 
edge,  having  particular  herbs  and  appliances  for  asthma, 
coughs,  diarrhea,  diseases  of  the  skin,  etc. 

Before  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  the  Indian  bever¬ 
age  was  almost  exclusively  water.  In  Mexico  however, 
pulque  (q.v.).  the  fermented  sap  of  the  agave,  was  drunk,* 
and  in  S.  America  a  beverage  made  from  fermented 
cashew  and  other  fruits. 

The  trained  hauteur  and  stoicism  of  the  Indians  is  re¬ 
markable.  One  day,  during  King  Philip’s  war  in  New 
England,  a  chief  ran  unaware  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
A  young  official  22  years  of  age  questioning  him,  the 
chief  refused  conversation  with  him:  ‘You  much  child, 
no  understand  matters  of  war.’  When  sentenced  to  death, 
‘  he  liked  it  well,  he  would  die  before  his  heart  was  soft, 
or  had  spoken  anything  unworthy  of  himself.  ’  Hatuay,  a 
powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  urged  by  the  Spaniards  to 
embrace  Christianity  before  he  was  burned,  and  thus  go 
to  heaven,  refused  to  ‘  go  where  he  would  meet  any  of  the 
accursed  Spanish  race.’  In  a  reunion  of  the  most  intimate 
relations  and  friends,  the  Indians  maintain  the  coldest  re¬ 
serve,  and  yet  at  death  the  lamentation  of  the  survivors  is 
extreme.  In  the  Far  West,  and  among  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  Indians  are  yet  intact  from  the  whites, 
they  are  said  by  some  visitors  to  live  simply  and  hospita¬ 
bly.  George  Catlin,  who  lived  eight  years  exclusively 
among  different  tribes  of  N.  America — himself  evidently 
of  an  artless,  childlike,  sylvan  nature— looks  upon  the 
Indians  ‘as  the  most  honest  and  honorable  race  of  peo¬ 
ple  I  ever  lived  among  in  my  life.’  During  all  those 
eight  years  lie  everywhere  met  cordial  hospitality  and  the 
kindest  offices  at  their  hands,  while  he  ‘  never  lost  the 
value  of  a  shilling  among  them.’ 

‘Civilization,’  however,  as  an  external  contact  merely, 
has  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Indians  morally  and  physically. 
Thirst  for  revenge,  unquenchable  hate,  loss  of  self-respect, 
and  whisky,  have  been  the  constant  heritage  (especially  in 
the  United  States)  entailed  on  the  reds  by  the  approach  of 
the  whites.  The  result  of  the  English  settlements,  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  have  all  along  been  to  thrust 
the  Indians  ever  farther  into  the  west,  till  now  there  are  no 
wild  tribes  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  were  bodily  removed  from  Georgia  to  the  Indian 
Territory  1838.  Virginia  had  three  Indian  wars  or  massa¬ 
cres,  1022,  1029,  1037;  New  England  two — the  Pequot 
wat,  1037,  and  King  Philip’s  war,  1075.  The  United 
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States  policy  with  the  Indians  has  not  been  satisfactory  oi 
successful,  and  difficulties  and  small  wars  have  been  fre¬ 
quent.  Christian  missons  have  been  largely  prosecuted 
among  them  by  individuals  and  societies.  The  French 
and  the  Spaniards  had  missions;  and  of  Prot.  missionaries 
the  names  of  Mayhew,  John  Eliot,  and  the  Brainerds  are 
conspicuous.  The  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  (q.v.)  raised  (1890)  over  4,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
and  had  295  schools,  and  10,000  pupils— industries  being 
taught  there  and'on  the  other  reservations.  Nevertheless,  as 
rule,  the  Indians  recognize  their  inevitable  doom,  and  all 
spirit  dies  out  of  them.  ‘  They  are  migrating  to  their 
fathers  and  the  setting  sun.’  In  Canada,  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  of  the  N.W.  Territory 
rebelled  under  Louis  Riel,  who,  after  their  defeat  by 
General  Middleton,  was  hanged.  Three  towns  of  Canada 
are  exclusively  Indian.  The  great  mass  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
icans  are  of  Indian  origin.  In  Canada  there  were  in  1890 
about  104,000.  In  N.  America  altogether,  the  Indians 
were  calculated  at  considerably  less  than  four  millions; 
and  in  S.  America,  including  pure  and  mixed,  about  seven 
millions. 

In  the  United  States  and  territories,  excluding.  Alaska, 
there  were  reported  (1900)  270,544  Indians,  and  the 
Ind.  pop.  of  Alaska,  full-bloods  and  half-breeds,  was 
(1890)  est.  at  23,531.  Of  the  270,544,  98,189  wore  citi¬ 
zens’  dress  and  were  classed  as  civilized  and  semi-civi¬ 
lized.  The  Five  Nations  in  the  Ind.  Terr,  numbered: 
Cherokees,  29,599;  Choctaws,  14,397;  Creeks,  14,632; 
Chickasaws,  7,182;  and  Seininoles,  2,561;  total,  68,371. 
These  were  regarded  as  the  most  civilized  in  the  country, 
the  most  civilized  in  the  country. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States  are  either  settled  upon 
reservations  or  have  cast  off  their  tribal  relations  and  be¬ 
come  citizens.  There  are  no  more  roving  bands.  The 
civilized  Indians  of  the  states  and  territories  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  (1890):  Ala.,  759;  Ariz.,  1,512;  Ark., 
218;  Cal.  11,517;  Colo.,  107;  Conn.,  228;  Del.,  4;  D.  C., 
25;  Fla.,  171;  Ga.,  68;  Id.,  159;  III.,  97;  Ind.,  343;  Io.,  60; 
Kan.,  736;  Ky.,  71;  La.,  627;  Me.,  559;  Md.,  44;  Mass., 
424;  Mich.,  5,624;  Minn.,  1,888;  Miss.,  2,036;  Mo.,  127; 
Mont.,  860;  Neb.,  2,893;  Nev.,  3,599;  N.  II.,  16;  N.  J., 
84;  N.  M.,  8,554;  N.  Y.,  726;  N.  G,  1,514;  N.  Dak.,  194; 
().,  193;  Okla.,  10;  Or.,  1,258;  Penn.,  983;  R.  I.,  180 
S.  C.,  173;  S.  Dak.,  782;  Tenn.,  146;  Tex.,  704;  Utah' 
608;  Vt.,  34;  Va.,  349;  Wash.,  3,655;  W.  Va.,  9;  Wis.', 
3,835;  Wyo.,  43.  Besides  the  schools  on  the  various  res¬ 
ervations  the  govt.  defrays  the  expense  of  educating  Indian 
children  at  the  Carlisle  (Penn.)  School,  and  the  Hampton 
(Ya.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (q.v.). 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. — The  control  of  all  Indian 
affairs  in  the  United  States  and  territories  is  vested  by  law 
in  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  with  a  commis¬ 
sioner  and  asst,  commissioner  in  charge.  The  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  consists  of  10  persons,  selected  by 
the  pres,  for  their  eminence  in  business,  educational,  re- 
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ligious,  or  philanthropic  work,  who  choose  one  of  their 
number  for  sec.,  and,  excepting  the  sec.,  receive  no  com' 
pensation.  They  supervise  all  expenditures  of  money  for 
the  Indians,  inspect  all  goods  purchased,  and  have  access 
to  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  service,  but  are  not 
required  to  perform  clerical  work.  The  pres,  also  appoints 

5  Indian  Inspectors,  by  whom  each  superintendency  is 
visited  twice  a  year,  and  their  business  management  fully 
investigated.  The  inspectors  are  empowered  to  enforce 
all  laws  relating  to  the  Indians,  and  to  prevent  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  law;  and  also  to  suspend  for  cause  any  supt., 
agent,  or  other  employee,  and  temporary  fill  the  vacancy. 
They  receive  $3,000  per  annum  each.  The  pres,  also  ap¬ 
points  4  or  more  supts.  of  Indian  affairs,  each  having  a 
general  supervision  and  contol  over  the  official  conduct  and 
accounts  of  all  officers  and  persons  employed  by  the  govt, 
in  Indian  affairs  within  a  specified  jurisdiction;  a  supt.  of 
Indian  schools;  and  a  large  number  of  Indian  agents,  sub¬ 
agents,  and  traders. 

Agency  System.  —Each  Indian  agent  is  appointed  for  4 
years,  required  to  give  a  bond,  manages  and  superintends 
the  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  his  particular  jurisdic¬ 
tion  according  to  law,  and  executes  new  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  may  be  provided.  He  is  required  to  reside  and 
keep  his  agency  within  or  near  the  tribe  of  Indians  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  and  may  not  leave  his  agency  withou 
permission.  The  limits  of  each  superiutendency,  agencyt 
and  sub  agency  are  established  by  the  sec.  of  the  Interior 
Dept.,  either  by  tribes  or  by  geographical  boundaries. 
An  interpreter  (educated  Indian  preferred)  is  allowed  each 
agency.  Indian  traders  are  appointed  on  giving  bonds  of 
at  least  $o, 000  for  the  faithful  observance  of  all  laws  regu¬ 
lating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  may 
open  stores  for  trade  among  the  tribes  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  following  is  from  A.  H.  Keane’s  General  Scheme 
r*f  American  Races  and  Languages: 

1.  Sub- Arctic  Races — Eskimos  Aleuts,  Thlinkeets. 

2.  Athabascan  or  Tinney  family. 

3.  Algonquin  family,  from  Canada  to  S.  Carolina,  and 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  the 
northern  branch  belonged  or  belong  the  Cliippewas 
or  Ojibways,  Ottawas,  and  Crees;  to  the  eastern,  the 
Abenakis.Penobscots,  Mohicans,  or  Mohegans;  to  the 
southern,  Powhattans,  Rappahannocks,  Shawnees ; 
and  to  the  western,  Illinois,  Miamis,  Cheyennes,  and 
Blackfeet. 

4  Wyandot-Iroquois  family,  from  Upper  Canada  to  W. 
Virginia,  surrounded  by  Algonquins.  To  them  be¬ 
long  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  Iroquois  or  ‘  Six  Nations’ 
(including  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Tuscaroras),  and  Monocans. 

5.  Dakota  or  Sioux  family,  including  Assiniboines,  Win- 
nebagoes,  Omalias,  Iowas,  Kansas,  Crows. 

6  Appalachian  Races  —  Muscogee  group,  Cherokees, 

Catawbas,  Natchez,  etc- 
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7.  Columbian  Races. 

8.  Californian  Races. 

9.  Shoshone  and  Pawnee  families,  from  Idaho  to  New 

Mexico,  including  Utes,  etc. 

10.  New  Mexican  and  Arizona  Races — Pueblos  nations, 

etc. 

11.  Mexican  Races— Aztec-Sonora  group,  Miztec,  Zapotec, 

Zacatec,  etc. 

12.  Central  American  Races. 

13.  Orinoco  Races— Carib  family,  Barre  family,  etc. 

14.  Amazon  Races.  * 

15.  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Races. 

16.  Brazilian  Races — Guarani  family,  Botocudos,  etc. 

17.  Patagono-Chilian  Races— Araucanians,  Puelches,  Tc 

huelches,  Fuegians. 

IN'DIAN  SHOT  ( Canna  Indica ):  plant  common  in  al¬ 
most  all  tropical  countries;  a  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
a  creeping  root-stock  (rhizome),  and  a  simple  stem, 
formed  by  the  cohering  bases  of  the  large,  tough,  ovate- 
oblong  leaves.  It  belongs  to  the  nat.  ord.  Marantacecc. 
It  derives  the  name  Indian  Shot  from  the  seed,  hard, 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea,  and  which 
is  sometimes  used  as  shot.  The  seed  yields  a  beautiful 
red  color.  The  root-stocks  are  very  large,  spongy,  and 
jointed,  and  are  used  in  Brazil  for  emollient  poultices  in 
tumors  and  abscesses.  The  root-stocks  of  some  of  the 
other  species  of  Canna  are  more  valuable,  yielding  the 
starch  called  Tous-les-mois  (q.v.). 

INDIAN  SUMMER:  the  name  given  to  a  period  of 
mild  summer  weather  which  generally  occurs  toward  the 
end  of  autumn.  The  term  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  18th  c.  During  the  next  decade 
the  phrase  was  ‘second  summer.’  The  term  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  became  established  about  20  years  after  its  first 
appearance,  which  was  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
spread  to  New  England  by  1798,  to  New  York  by  1799, 
to  Canada  by  1821,  and  to  England  by  1830.  The  term 
is,  then,  not  an  Americanism;  to  write  in  praise  of 
Indian  summer  is  now  a  literary  convention  of  three 
sontinents. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
:he  term.  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  season 
which  it  describes  are  haziness,  smokiness,  and  high  tem¬ 
perature.  Some  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  term 
are  (1)  that  the  Indians  predicted  such  seasons  of 
weather;  (2)  that  the  smokiness  was  produced  by  Indian 
fires;  (3)  that  this  was  the  last  season  of  Indian  attacks 
on  the  settlements  of  the  whites;  (4)  that  the  season 
partook  of  the  Indian  character  of  deceptiveness;  (5) 
that  the  name  was  given  because  one  of  the  seasons  of 
East  India  was  similar  in  character.  Horace  Walpole 
used  the  term  in  1778,  not  in  reference  to  America,  but 
in  relation  to  weather  in  the  tropics.  ‘Squaw  winter’  was 
a  name  for  the  season  of  cold  weather  preceding  the 
Indian  summer. 
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IN'DIAN  TERRITORIES  of  British  America:  name 
formerly  given  to  the  vast  region,  now  mostly  known  as 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  Canada  (q.v.). 

IN  D1AN  TERRITORY:  formerly  an  unorganized  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States,  set  apart  by  the  federal 
government  as  permanent  reservations  for  peaceful  In¬ 
dians,  to  which  was  added  by  cession  by  Texas  a  strip  of 
‘public  land,’  35  m.  wide,  between  the  100th  and  103d 
meridians,  though  it  is  not  officially  considered  a  part 
of  it.  Since  1907  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  state  of 
Oklahoma.  See  History. 

Location  and  Area.— Excluding  the  ‘public  land,’  In¬ 
dian  Territory  is  in  lat.  33°  35'— 37°  n.,  long.  94°  20'— 
100°  w.;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Colo.,  Kan.,  and  Okla.,  e. 
by  Mo.  and  Ark.,  s.  by  Tex.,  and  w.  by  Okla.;  area  31,400 
sq.  m.  (20,096,000  acres) ;  chief  town  Tahlequah. 

Topography.— In  the  extreme  n.w.  are  the  foot-hills 
of  Rocky  Mountains,  whence  the  surface  gradually 
slopes,  e.  and  s.e.,  and  is  in  general  arid  and  treeless;  in 
the  centre  are  fertile  bottom-lands;  and  in  the  e.  are 
broad  tracts  of  fine  agricultural  soil,  with  some  stony 
places  and  few  trees.  The  territory  is  drained  by  the 
Red  river,  which  forms  the  s.  boundary,  and  receives  its 
n.  fork  and  the  Washita  river;  and  the  Arkansas  river, 
which  receives  the  Cimarron  where  it  crosses  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Osage  and  Creek  nations,  and  the  Canadian, 
with  its  numerous  forks  at  the  boundary  of  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  nations.  These  rivers  traverse  the  territory, 
e.  to  w.,  and  between  the  Red  and  Canadian  rivers  are 
the  Washita,  Poteau  and  Sans  Bois  Mountains. 

Geology.— Azoic  rock  formations  are  found  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  but  the  dominant  strata 
are  carboniferous,  with  some  cretaceous  and  tertiary  in. 
the  n.w.  The  carboniferous  region  is  known  to  contain 
large  semi-bituminous  coal  measures. 

Zoology. — A  few  fish  are  found  in  the  rivers;  birds  in 
great  variety  abound  in  all  parts;  the  buffalo  is  nearly 
exterminated;  some  wild  horses  are  occasionally  seen; 
but  deer,  black  bear,  prairie  dog,  prairie  hen,  wild  tur¬ 
key,  and  several  kinds  of  grouse  are  numerous. 

Climate.— The  w.  portion  is  warm,  dry,  and  subject 
to  drought,  the  e.  has  an  adequate  rainfall,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  57°  —  59°.  Cold  n. 
winds  are  frequent  in  the  w.  In  general  the  climate  is 
healthful  the  year  round. 

Agriculture.  —  In  1900  there  were  45,505  farms  com¬ 
prising  7,269,081  acres,  of  which  3,062,193  were  im¬ 
proved  and  4,206,888  unimproved;  the  farm  lands  with 
improvements,  including  buildings,  were  valued  at  $46,- 
863,440,  the  implements  and  machinery  at  $3,939,480, 
live  stock  at  $41,378,695,  and  all  farm  property  at  $92,- 
181,615.  In  1906  the  principal  crops  Avere  corn,  68,493,- 
264  bushels,  value  $21,917,844;  wheat,  2,890,188  bushels, 
value  $1,791,917;  oats,  7,446,571  bushels,  value  $2,382,- 
903;  potatoes,  930,772  bushels,  value  $698,079;  hay,  64,- 
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596  tons,  value  $355,278;  flaxseed,  50,272  bushels,  value 
$47,758;  some  cotton,  and  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  fruits.  The  farm  animals  in  1907  comprised 
296,400  horses,  70,200  mules,  111,547  milch  cows,  503,000 
other  cattle,  30,977  sheep,  and  788,920  swine,  the  total 
value  being  about  $40,000,000. 

Manufactures. — Beyond  agriculture  and  stock-raising 
the  principal  industries  of  the  Indians  till  recently  have 
been  lumbering,  shingle-making,  blanket  and  shawl  weav¬ 
ing,  maple-sugar-boiling,  wool-clipping,  bark-peeling,  and 
basket-making. 

But  within  the  decade  a  considerable  genuine  manu¬ 
facture  by  whites  has  arisen.  In  1905  there  were  466 
manufacturing  establishments,  capitalized  at  $5,016,654, 
employing  2,257  wage-earners,  whose  wages  aggregated 
1,144,078;  the  cost  of  materials  used  was  $4,848,646,  and 
the  value  of  products  was  $7,909,451.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  industries,  with  value  of  products  were:  Flour 
and  grist-milling,  $2,582,657;  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake, 
$1,505,299;  printing  and  publishing,  $588,517 ;  lumber 
and  timber  products,  $588,078;  brick  and  tile,  $248,931; 
manufactured  ice,  $242,334;  saddlery  and  harness  and 
car-shop  work  were  also  noted. 

Railroads.— Railroad  building  has  been  retarded  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Indians,  but  within  the  last  few 
years  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  in  1905 
there  were  2,686.47  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in 
the  Territory.  Several  great  lines  cross  it,  giving  the 
facilities  for  the  vast  business  growth.  The  main  lines 
are  the  'Frisco  System  (St.  L.  and  San  F.),  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Ft.  Smith  &  Western.  There 
were  also  2  lines  of  electric  railway  operating  27  miles 
of  track. 

Banks.— In  1907  there  were  168  national  banks  in  op¬ 
eration  with  total  resources  of  $35,611,613.44,  capital  of 
$7,127,500,  surplus  of  $1,862,761.41,  and  individual  de¬ 
posits  of  $19,177,863.78.  There  were  also  57  state  and 
private  banks  with  resources  of  $3,538,299,  capital  of 
$1,362,300,  surplus  of  $51,889,  and  individual  deposits  of’ 
$1,752,833. 

Religion. — Missionary  work  among  the  Indians  has 
always  been  active.  Churches  are  numerous  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  growing,  the  chief  denominations  being:  Meth. 
Episc.  (§.),  Bapt.  (S.),  Disciples  of  Christ,  Presb.  (in 
the  U.  S.  of  Ain.),  Rom.  Cath.,  Presb.  (Cumberland), 
Meth.  Episc.,  and  Church  of  God. 

Education.— Educational  efforts  are  confined  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Five  Nations,  though  of  late  many  schools 
for  white  children  have  been  erected.  In  1905  there  were 
169,868  children  of  school  age,  48,078  were  enrolled,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  28,487.  There  were  464 
male  and  861  female  teachers  whose  salaries  aggregated 
$470,100,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  $715,332.  There 
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were  eight  public  high  schools,  seven  private  secondary 
schools,  and  two  colleges.  The  principal  institutions 
are  Indian  University  (Bapt.),  Bacone;  Henry  Kendall 
College  (Presb.),  Muscogee;  Hargrove  College  (M.  E. 
So.),  Ardmore;  Atoka  Baptist  Academy;  Cameron  Pres¬ 
byterian  Institute;  Chelsea  Academy  (Unit.  Presb.); 
Spaulding  Institute  (M.  E.  So.),  Muskogee;  Ryan  Educa¬ 
tional  Institute  (non-sect.);  Willie  Halsell  College  (M.  E. 
So.),  Yinita. 

History.— Indian  Territory  was  a  part  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  purchase  from  France  1803;  was  designated  by  the 
federal  government  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  Indian 
tribes  e.  of  the  Mississippi  river  1832,  was  settled  by  the 
Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees  1833-8,  and 
the  Seminoles,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Comanches,  Modocs,  Nez 
Perces,  and  other  smaller  tribes  at  various  intervals 
since.  During  the  civil  war  a  large  part  of  the  Five 
Nations  was  engaged  in  the  confederate  service.  In  1866 
the  Creeks  ceded  to  the  govt,  the  w.  half  of  their  entire 
domain,  about  3,402,428  acres,  and  the  Seminoles  their 
entire  domain  of  2,037,414  acres.  These  ceded  lands 
took  the  name  of  the  ‘Oklahoma  country/  and  ‘boomers’ 
immediately  began  organizing  to  take  possession  of  them. 
U.  S.  troops  were  kept  busy  several  years  protecting  the 
Indians  surrounding  the  coveted  tract,  and  expelling  the 
armed  and  determined  ‘boomers’  who  occasionally  crossed 
the  prohibited  lines,  and  sought  to  pre-empt  homesteads. 
Under  an  act  of  congress  and  by  proclamation  of  Pres. 
Harrison,  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Oklahoma  country  were 
thrown  open  to  settlement  at  noon  1889,  Apr.  22.  This 
and  other  territory  was  formed  in  Oklahoma  1890,  May 
2.  Meantime  the  old  system  in  the  eastern  part  was  go-, 
ing  to  wreck,  not  so  much  from  the  white  immigration, 
following  the  railroads  which  began  to  cross  it,  as  from 
internal  development  which  was  making  the  primal  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  system  a  mockery.  It  w^as  designed  to  protect 
the  half-helpless  Indian  from  white  greed  till  he  could 
stand  on  his  own  feet;  in  fact,  the  half-breeds  and  the 
intermarried  whites  were  rapidly  appropriating  every¬ 
thing  to  themselves,  while  the  full-blood  was  ‘crowded 
out  upon  the  mountain  and  unproductive  land,  to  take 
care  of  himself  as  best  he  could.’  (Dawes  Commission.) 
The  tribal  governments  were  under  control  of  these  gov¬ 
ernments  and  were  ‘recklessly  leasing  the  community 
lands  to  cattlemen  and  coal  companies’  (Hinton),  to 
railroads,  oil  and  lumber  companies,  etc.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  under  the  lead  of  ex-Senator  Henry  L. 
Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  set  about  negotiations  to  break 
up  the  tribal  governments,  and  turn  the  territory  into  a 
set  of  ordinary  civilized  communities  with  ownership  in 
severalty,  protecting  the  Indian  for  a  time  by  restrain¬ 
ing  his  liberty  of  alienation.  The  Dawes  Commission  of 
1893  began  this  work;  in  1897  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tended  its  judicial  power  over  the  district;  in  1898  the 
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Curtis  Act  carried  out  the  work,  providing  for  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  citizens  for  allotment  of  lands,  for  laying  out 
town  sites  and  incorporating  towns  with  power  to  elect 
officers  and  tax  themselves  for  schools,  etc.,  and  giving 
the  President  a  veto  power  over  the  tribal  legislatures. 
This  arrangement  continued  in  force  till  the  Territory 
was  united  to  Oklahoma  under  the  latter  name,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  as  the  46th  state.  The  enabling 
bill  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  June,  1906, 
and  by  official  proclamation  was  formally  admitted  1907, 
Nov.  16,  with  Charles  N.  Haskell  as  first  governor.  For 
government,  see  Oklahoma. 

Chief  Cities  and  Towns.— The  towns  which  grew  in  the 
former  territory  had  a  peculiar  status.  They  were 
‘white’  towns  with  white  men  occupying  the  buildings 
they  had  erected,  and  doing  business  insecurely,  without 
legal  title,  but  the  ostensible  owners  of  the  ground  were 
the  Indians.  The  so-called  Curtis  Bill  and  the  various 
agreements  made  with  the  various  tribes  changed  this 
condition,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  white  man,  or  any 
other  occupants  of  towns  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  pur¬ 
chase  lots  under  the  various  provisions  of  these  bills 
upon  which  they  owned  houses  or  other  valuable  improve¬ 
ments.  The  result  is  that  all  the  larger  towns  have  been 
platted,  surveyed  and  sold  to  the  occupants,  so  that  the 
Indian  titles  have  become  almost  entirely  extinguished. 
The  changes  are  so  great  and  constant  that  statistics 
are  nearly  as  useless  as  in  a  new  mining  district,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  present  chief  towns  are  Ardmore, 
and  Chickasha,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  South  MacAllis- 
ter  in  Choctaw  Nation,  and  Muskogee  in  the  Creek  Na¬ 
tion,  is  the  handsomest  town  in  the  territory,  with  good 
public  schools,  churches  and  four  colleges  of  the  four 
leading  denominations — Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic.  These  towns  now  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  approaching  10,000  each,  and  there  are  over  20 
others  with  over  1,000.  The  oldest  white  settlement  is 
Yinita  in  Cherokee;  the  oldest  in  the  southeast  is  Caddo; 
the  best  known  has  always  been  Tahlequah,  for  some 
generations  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Population.— The  following  table  gives  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1900: 


Nations  and  Reservations.  1900. 

Cherokee  nation . 101.754 

Chickasaw  nation . 139,260 

Choctaw  nation  .  99,681 

Creek  nation .  40,674 

Seminole  nation .  3,786 

Modoc  nation .  140 

Ottawa  reservation . 2,205 

Peoria  reservation .  1,180 

Quapaw  reservation . * .  800 

Seneca  reservation .  970 

Shawnee  reservation .  297 

Wyandotte  reservation . 1,213 

Not  located  by  nations  or  reservations . 


Total  . . . 391,960 


INDIAN  TOBACCO — INDI A-RUBBER. 
IN'DIAN  TOBAC'CO.  See  Lobelia. 

IN'DIAN  YEL'LOW,  or  Purree,  per're;  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  highly  esteemed  by  artists.  It  is  exported  from  the 
E.  Indies  in  masses  of  three  or  four  ounces  weight,  of 
dark  brown  color  externally,  but  of  bright  orange  yellow 
in  the  interior.  An  essential  element  in  its  composition 
is  carbonate  of  euranthin.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water  or  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  it  dissolves  freely  also  in  boiling  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

INDIA-RUBBER,  or  Caoutchouc,  Tcd'choTc ,  or  Gum- 
elastic:  the  dried  milky  juice  of  various  tropical  plants5 
extensively  used  in  the  arts.  Its  formerly  usual  name, 
Caoutchouc,  is  a  native  Indian  word.  A  volatile  liquid 
distilled  from  India-rubber  is  called  Caoutchine,  Ted' chin, 
or  Caoutchoucine,  ko'chd-sin.  The  milky  juice  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  nat.  orders  Moracece,  Euphor- 
biacece,  Apocynacew,  Asclepiadacece ,  and  Papayacece.  The 
substance  of  the  gum  exists  in  the  milky  juice  of  plants 
growing  in  temperate  climates;  but  it  is  only  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries  that  it  occurs  so  abundantly 
as  to  be  of  eccnomica1  importance.  Its  uses  to  the  plants 
in  which  it  is  elaborated  have  not  been  ascertained,  nor 
even  probably  conjectured.  In  the  milky  juice,  the 
caoutchouc  is  diffused  in  the  form  of  minute  globules, 
and  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  solution;  and  when  the 
juice  is  extracted  from  the  plant,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  short  time,  these  globules  separate  from  the  watery 
part  of  it,  and  form  a  sort  of  cream  on  the  top,  or,  in 
close  vessels,  appear  throughout  it  as  a  flaky  coagulum. 
Caoutchouc  must  have  been  known  in  America  at  a  very 
early  period,  because  balls  made  of  the  gum  of  a  tree, 
lighter  and  bouncing  better  than  the  wind-balls  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  are  mentioned  by  Herrera  when  speaking  of  the 
amusements  of  the  natives  of  Haiti,  in  his  account  of 
Columbus’s  second  voyage.  In  a  book  published  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  1615,  Juan  de  Torquemada  mentions  the  tree  which 
yields  it  in  Mexico,  describes  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
gum,  and  states  that  it  is  made  into  shoes;  also  that  the 
Spaniards  use  it  for  waxing  their  canvas  cloaks  to  make 
them  resist  water.  More  exact  information  regarding 
caoutchouc  was  afterward  furnished  by  M.  de  la  Con- 
damine,  who  visited  South  America  1735;  and  it  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  India-rubber 
is  most  extensively  used  at  the  present  time  are  those  for 
which  it  was  used  in  S.  America  nearly  three  centuries 
ago.  It  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Elastic  Gum, 
and  received  the  name  of  India-rubber  from  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  its  use  for  rubbing  out  black-lead  pencil  marks, 
for  which  purpose  it  began  to  be  sent  to  Europe  in  small 
quantities  about  the  end  of  the  18th  c.,  being  much 
valued  by  artists,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  Even  before 
this  time  its  employment  for  the  manufacture  of  flexible 
tubes  for  the  use  of  surgeons  and  chemists  had  been 
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successfully  attempted;  but  the  expensive  character  of 
the  solvents  then  known  for  it  prevented  its  general  ap¬ 
plication  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts.  It  was  not  till  1820 
that  its  employment  began  to  extend  beyond  the  rubbing 
out  of  pencil  marks,  though  in  the  meantime  the  quan¬ 
tity  imported  had  considerably  increased.  Its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  cloth  first  gave 
it  commercial  importance.  About  the  same  time  a  method 
was  discovered  of  fabricating  articles  of  various  kinds 
by  casting  caoutchouc  in  molds.  Its  elasticity  and  flexi¬ 
bility,  its  insolubility  in  water,  and  its  great  impenetra¬ 
bility  to  gases  and  fluids  in  general,  have  now  been 
found  to  adapt  it  to  a  great  variety  of  uses;  but  for  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  its  applications  it  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  vulcanized  state. 

Brazilian  or  Para  India-rubber  is  the  product  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Siphonia  (nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece) ,  chief¬ 
ly  Siphonia  elastica.  Bates  says  that  ‘this  tree  is  not  re¬ 
markable  in  appearance;  in  bark  and  foliage  it  is  not 
unlike  the  European  ash,  but  the  trunk,  like  that  of  all 
forest  trees,  shoots  up  to  an  immense  height  before 
throwing  off  branches.’  The  India-rubber  produced  in 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Central  America  is  obtained 
from  Castilloa  elastica  (nat.  ord.  Artocarpacece) ;  that 
of  East  India  from  the  beautiful  glossy-leaved  Ficus 
elastica  (nat.  ord.  Moracea ?),  now  a  common  ornamental 
plant  in  conservatories;  that  of  Borneo  from  Urceola 
elastica;  and  that  of  w.  Africa  from  several  species  of 
Landolphia,  and  also  Ficus.  Species  of  Vahea,  Willug- 
hebia;  Euphorbia,  and  other  genera  yield  useful  varieties 
of  caoutchouc,  and  the  sources  of  some  kinds  are  un¬ 
known. 

A  wasteful  method  of  obtaining  the  juice  is  sometimes 
practiced — cutting  down  the  trees;  the  usual  way  is  to 
tap  the  trees,  as  in  a  sugar-bush.  The  juice  is  first  re¬ 
ceived  in  clay  basins,  and  then  is  solidified  in  various 
ways,  as  by  spreading  it  out  in  thin  layers  and  evaporat¬ 
ing  it  in  the  sun  or  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat;  or  the 
emulsion  is  coagulated  by  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  vine; 
this  method  is  used  in  Central  America,  but  the  product 
is  inferior  in  sundry  respects  to  that  obtained  by  evap¬ 
oration.  The  evaporation  product  is  known  as  ‘biscuit/ 
The  fresh  juice  has  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  yellow, 
miscible  with  water,  but  not  with  naphtha  or  other 
solvents  of  ordinary  India-rubber;  its  specific  gravity 
is  1.02  —  1.41;  the  yield  of  India-rubber  is  about  30  per 
cent.  Pure  India-rubber  has  the  composition,  carbon 
87.5,  hydrogen  12.5.  The  finest  quality  of  India-rubber 
is  that  from  Brazil  (Para),  which  seldom  contains  more 
than  15  per  cent,  water,  and  which  has  least  foreign  im¬ 
purities.  The  other  S.  and  Central  American  kinds  are 
of  medium  quality.  E.  Indian  India-rubber  ranks  next; 
the  poorest  kind  is  the  w.  African  —  offensive  in  odor, 
only  slightly  elastic,  and  loaded  with  foreign  matters. 
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Pure  India-rubber  is  devoid  of  odor  and  is  nearly 
white;  it  has  the  specific  gravity  .915.  In  texture  it  is 
porous  and  cellular,  and  absorbs  10-25  per  cent,  of 
water  when  long  soaked  in  it.  It  also  absorbs  alcohol. 
It  consists  of  two  substances  identical  in  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  but  different  in  their  mechanical  properties, 
viz.,  a  hard  or  fibrous  and  a  soft  or  viscous  substance. 
On  subjecting  a  piece  of  raw  India-rubber  to  the  action 
of  such  a  solvent  as  cold  benzol,  the  difference  between 
these  two  constituents  becomes  evident,  for  then  the 
fibrous  or  hard  constituent  merely  swells  up,  often  reach¬ 
ing  a  size  many  times  as  large  as  its  original  bulk,  while 
the  viscous  constituent  forms  a  true  solution.  In  a  high- 
class  India-rubber,  as  that  imported  from  Para,  the 
former  modification  is  the  principal  factor;  but  in  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  the  viscous  substance  is  predominant. 
Freshly  cut  surfaces  of  India-rubber  unite  together  firm¬ 
ly,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  viscous  constituent; 
vulcanization,  by  hardening  this,  destroys  the  property 
of  adhesion. 

Commercial  India-rubber  is  a  tough,  fibrous  substance, 
possessing  elastic  properties  in  the  highest  degree.  Re¬ 
duced  to  the  temperature  of  freezing  water  (32°  F.), 
it  hardens,  and  in  greater  part,  if  not  entirely,  loses  its 
elasticity,  but  does  not  become  brittle.  When  heated,  as 
by  placing  in  boiling  water,  it  softens  and  becomes  very 
much  more  elastic  than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though 
it  does  not  in  any  degree  dissolve  in  the  water.  If  sud¬ 
denly  stretched  to  seven  or  eight  times  its  original 
length,  it  becomes  warm;  and  if  kept  in  this  outstretched 
form  for  several  weeks,  it  appears  to  lose,  in  great  part, 
its  elastic  properties,  and  in  this  condition  is  readily  cut 
into  those  thin  threads  which  are  used  in  the  elastic  put 
in  gloves,  bonnets,  etc.,  and  the  elasticity  of  which  is 
readily  renewed  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat.  Of 
late  years,  however,  elastic  thread  is  prepared  usually 
with  vulcanized  rubber  India-rubber  of  commerce  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalies 
or  acids,  except  when  the  latter  are  concentrated,  and 
heat  is  applied;  but  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bi 
sulphide  of  carbon,  naphtha,  petroleum,  benzol  and  the 
essential  oils  of  turpentine,  lavender,  and  sassafras.  Many 
other  essential  and  fixed  oils,  when  heated  with  India- 
rubber,  cause  it  to  soften  and  produce  thick  glutinous 
compounds,  especially  linseed  oil,  which,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  If  lbs.  of  the  oil  to  4  oz.  India-rubber  in  thin 
strips  or  films,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  strained,  is 
of  great  use  in  rendering  shoes,  cloth,  etc.,  water-proof. 
When  heated  to  248°  F.,  India-rubber  fuses;  and  at 
600°  it  is  volatilized,  at  the  same  time  undergoing  de¬ 
composition,  and  yields  a  liquid  called  Caoutchoucine  or 
Caoutchisine,  with  the  specific  gravity  680,  and  possess¬ 
ing  great  solvent  powers  over  India-rubber  and  other 
substances.  Caoutchoucine  is  necessarily  very  expensive. 
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hence  its  use  is  limited;  but  cordage  steeped  in  it  and 
dried  acquires  great  supple  and  tenacious  properties, 
and  cloth  saturated  with  it,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
air,  becomes  water-tight. 

In  the  employment  of  India-rubber  as  a  branch  of 
manufacture,  the  first  operation  is  the  purification  of  the 
crude  material  as  it  comes  from  abroad.  The  crude  ma¬ 
terial  is  cut  into  minute  shreds,  and  washed  by  powerful 
machinery,  immersed  in  water,  which  releases  the  solid 
impurities,  and  the  pure  India-rubber  being  removed,  is 
placed  on  iron  trays,  and  dried  in  a  room  heated  by 
steam.  The  material  then  undergoes  a  process  of  knead¬ 
ing  under  very  heavy  rollers,  which  causes  the  adhesion 
of  the  various  pieces  of  India-rubber  to  each  other,  and 
ultimately  yields  a  mass  or  block  of  India-rubber  in 
which  the  condensation  is  so  perfect  that  all  air-holes, 
and  other  cells  and  interstices,  disappear.  The  block  of 
India-rubber  is  then  cut  under  water  by  powerful  knives 
or  shears  into  sheets,  from  which  the  pieces  sold  by  sta¬ 
tioners  may  be  shaped  out,  or  from  which  India-rubber 
bands  or  threads  may  be  obtained.  In  the  manufacture 
of  square  threads,  mere  cutting  is  had  recourse  to;  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  operation  may  be  understood  wrhen  it 
is  stated  that  1  lb.  of  India-rubber  will  yield  32,000 
yds.  of  thread.  The  round  thread  elastic  is  prepared  from 
India-rubber  which  has  been  treated  with  about  double 
its  weight  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  containing  about  5 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  yields  a  soft  material  resem¬ 
bling  in  consistence  bread-dough  or  putty;  and  this  being 
squeezed  through  a  series  of  small  holes,  is  obtained  in 
minute  round  threads,  which  are  first  received  on  an  end¬ 
less  piece  of  velvet,  and  ultimately  on  an  endless  web  of 
common  cloth  500  to  600  yds.  long,  during  the  transit  of 
the  threads  along  which  the  solvent  or  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  firm  India-rubber.  When 
it  is  wished  to  weave  these  threads  into  cloth,  they  are 
wround  upon  bobbins,  taking  care  to  stretch  the  India- 
rubber  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  deprive  it,  for  the 
time  being,  of  its  elasticity;  and  after  it  has  been  woven 
into  the  cloth,  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  the  fabric,  and 
immediately  the  India-rubber  resumes  its  elasticity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wTater-proof  clothing,  or  Mackin¬ 
toshes  (see  Mackintosh),  which  was  the  first  application 
of  India-rubber  on  a  large  scale,  the  mass  of  India-rub¬ 
ber  is  made  into  a  solution  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
other  solvent,  and  spread  upon  the  cloth;  when  thus 
coated,  the  fabric  is  pressed  between  heavy  rollers.  This 
variety  of  water-proof  cloth  has  now,  however,  been  al¬ 
most  entirely  superseded  by  another  kind  made  with 
vulcanized  rubber. 

Vulcanized  India-rubber.— Pure  India-rubber  is  now 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  arts,  but  it  is  applied 
in  the  vulcanized  state  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
purposes.  The  remarkable  change  which  it  undergoes 
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when  mixed  with  sulphur  and  heated,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  from  240°  to  310°  F.,  was  discovered  by 
Charles  Goodyear  (q.v.),  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1843. 
and  independently,  about  the  same  time,  by  Thomas  Han¬ 
cock,  in  England.  In  the  process  of  vulcanizing,  the 
India-rubber,  as  a  preliminary  step,  is  either  torn  into 
shreds  or  crushed  into  thin  pieces  by  machinery,  and 
afterward  washed.  There  are  two  principal  vulcanized 
kinds,  one  hard  and  horny  in  its  texture,  the  other  soft 
and  elastic.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  method  is  to 
mix  the  India-rubber  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphur,  and  heat  it  for  several  hours,  the  temperature 
finally  rising  to  fully  300°  F.  For  the  soft  vulcanized 
kind  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur  is  required— 
namely  from  to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  heat  to  which 
it  is  subjected  in  the  vulcanizing  chamber  is  considerably 
less.  Usually,  too,  with  this  latter  kind,  the  articles  are 
made  before  the  India-rubber  is  heated.  The  sulphur  is 
commonly  added  in  the  ground  state,  but  sometimes  the 
India-rubber  is  treated  with  some  solution  containing  this 
element,  such  as  the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Although  sulphur  is  the  only  essential  ingredient  re¬ 
quired  for  vulcanizing  India-rubber,  yet  other  substances 
are  usually  added.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  machinery  belt¬ 
ing,  pipes,  and  some  other  articles,  the  silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  (French  chalk)  is  used  to  prevent  adhesiveness. 
Litharge,  or  carbonate  of  lead,  is  frequently  mixed  with 
the  India-rubber  and  sulphur  for  certain  purposes;  but 
there  is  really  a  long  list  of  materials  more  or  less  used 
in  preparing  different  qualities  of  the  vulcanized  kind, 
each  manufacturer  using  mixtures  the  exact  nature  of 
which  he  is  careful  not  to  divulge.  Asphalt,  tar,  lamp¬ 
black,  whiting,  rosin,  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  ground 
cork,  are  some  of  the  ingredients  most  commonly  used. 
Belting  for  machinery,  and  some  kinds  of  tubing  are 
formed  of  alternate  layers  of  canvas  and  vulcanized 
India-rubber. 

Natural  caoutchouc,  as  already  stated,  is  elastic,  cohe¬ 
sive,  impervious  to  gases,  insoluble  in  water,  and  resists 
many  chemical  reagents;  but  it  loses  its  elasticity  by 
cold,  softens  by  heat,  and  is  destroyed  by  many  fixed, 
oils.  After  being  vulcanized,  caoutchouc  has  its  elasticity 
greatly  increased,  is  not  hardened  by  cold,  and  does  not 
soften  or  become  viscid  at  any  temperature  short  of  its 
absolute  decomposition.  Besides,  it  is  barely  soluble  in 
turpentine,  naphtha,  and  the  other  solvents  of  pure  caout¬ 
chouc;  nor  does  oil  readily  penetrate  or  soften  it. 

From  1843,  when  vulcanized  India-rubber  was  first 
made,  to  the  present  time,  the  various  patented  applica¬ 
tions  of  it  must  be  two  or  three  thousand.  The  mere 
abridgments  of  the  specifications  connected  with  this  ma¬ 
terial,  issued  by  the  English  patent  office,  form  a  thick 
volume.  For  a  brief  description  of  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  India-rubber  shoes  (see  Overshoes).  Water-proof 
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coats  are  now  made  in  a  similar  way,  the  mixture  of 
India-rubber  and  vulcanizing  materials  being  pressed  on 
the  surface  of  any  suitably-woven  fabric  by  heated  iron 
rollers  in  a  calender.  The  coats  are  then  cut  out  and  the 
various  pieces  put  together,  without  sewing,  by  some 
solvent,  such  as  turpentine,  which  makes  the  edges  ad¬ 
here.  They  are  afterward  heated  in  the  vulcanizing 
chamber.  Both  coats  and  shoes  of  this  material  have, 
however,  the  objectionable  property  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  moisture  from  the  skin.  Belting,  buffers, 
wheel-tires,  washers,  valves,  pipes,  fire-hose,  and  other 
engineering  appliances,  form  a  large  branch  of  the  India- 
rubber  trade.  For  medical  and  surgical  purposes,  many 
articles  are  made  of  this  material.  Of  such  an  apparently 
trivial  matter  as  vulcanized  India-rubber  thread,  one 
English  firm  turns  out  about  3,000  lbs.  per  day,  and  an¬ 
other  single  small  article — tobacco  pouches — is  made  in 
another  factory  at  the  rate  of  3,000  per  day. 

Hard  vulcanized  India-rubber,  termed  vulcanite,  and 
sometimes  ebonite,  is  made  into  a  great  many  small  arti¬ 
cles,  e.g.,  combs,  chains,  bracelets,  boxes,  pen-holders, 
paper-knives,  knife-handles,  buttons,  etc.,  as  a  substitute 
for  materials  like  horn,  bone,  ivory,  and  jet.  As  in  the 
case  of  these  substances  it  is  formed  into  various  objects 
by  molding,  cutting,  carving,  polishing,  and  other  proc¬ 
esses.  Vast  numbers  of  these  articles  are  now  sold,  but 
some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  the  quality  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  thoroughly  tested.  The  black  color  of  vulcanite 
ornaments  has  still  a  tendency  to  turn  gray,  but  the  brit¬ 
tleness  which  was  a  fault  of  combs  made  of  it  a  few 
years  ago,  seems  to  be  overcome.  With  respects  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  considerable  size,  vulcanite  has  been  made  into 
furniture,  ornamental  tiles,  and  even  rails  for  railroads. 
A  kind  of  vulcanite  is  now  very  largely  employed  as  an 
insulator  in  electric  cables,  experience  having  shown  some 
objections  to  gutta  percha  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  some  useful  applications  of  India-rubber  in 
the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state:  thus,  when  melted  at  398° 
F.,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  slaked  lime,  it 
forms  a  useful  cement  or  lute,  which  can  be  easily 
loosened,  but  it  will  dry  and  harden  if  red  lead  is  added. 
A  very  tenacious  glue  is  formed  by  heating  India-rubber, 
coal  tar,  and  gum-shellac  together.  It  forms  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  some  special  kinds  of  varnishes,  and  it  also  im¬ 
proves  the  lubricating  qualities  of  mineral  oils,  when  a 
small  quantity  is  dissolved  in  them. 

Most  fatty  substances  exercise  a  destructive  action  on 
India-rubber,  causing  it  to  become  first  soft,  afterward 
hard  and  brittle.  Often  mere  traces  of  fatty  oils  in  the 
liquids  used  for  dissolving  the  India-rubber,  or  such  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  textile  fabrics  treated  with  it,  have  wrought 
the  destruction  of  water-proof  goods.  A  like  cause  has 
in  many  cases  led  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  India- 
rubber  threads  in  elastic  webbing. 
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Over  $100,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  from  India' 
rubber  are  now  turned  out  from  the  factories  of  the 
country  every  year,  and  about  half  of  this  total  is  in  the 
form  of  boots  and  shoes.  So  great  is  the  demand  for 
India-rubber  for  use  in  manufacturing  that  not  only  has 
the  importation  grown  from  2,000,000  lbs.  in  1862  to 
over  50,000,000  annually  at  the  present  period,  but  in 
addition  to  this  the  forests  of  the  East  Indies  are  called 
upon  for  several  million  pounds  annually  of  a  new  sub¬ 
stitute  for  gutta-percha,  known  as  ‘gutta-joolatong,’ 
while  at  the  same  time  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Europe  and  other  countries  are  ransacked  for  cast-off 
rubber  manufactures  from  which  the  rubber  is  ‘re¬ 
claimed’  and  re-used  in  conjunction  with  the  new  rubber 
from  the  forests  of  Brazil,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  industry  of  importing  and  ‘reclaiming’  India  rub¬ 
ber  for  re-use  in  manufacturing  is  a  comparatively  new 
one,  and  while  it  utilizes  large  quantities  of  worn-out 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  other  articles  of  this  char¬ 
acter  from  the  scrap  heaps  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
only  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world  in  recent 
years. 

Gutta-joolatong  is  another  comparatively  new  material 
which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  or  in  conjunction 
with  India-rubber. 

INDICAN,  n.  in’di-Tcan  [from  indigo]:  a  colorless  sub¬ 
stance  related  chemically  to  indigo,  found  in  woad,  in 
most  plants  yielding  indigo-blue,  and  in  human  urine. 

INDICATE,  v.  in'di-Jcat  [L.  indicatus,  pointed  out — 
from  in,  into;  dicdre,  to  proclaim  or  make  known]:  to 
point  out;  to  discover;  to  direct  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  something  that  is  not  present  or  has  not  occurred;  to 
show  by  symptoms,'  as  a  disease.  In'dicant,  n.  - di-Tcant , 
that  which  indicates  or  points  out.  In'dicating,  imp. 
In'dicated,  pp.  Indicator,  n.  in'di-la-ter  [F.  indica¬ 
tes]:  he  who  or  that  which  points  out;  a  gauge  or  dia¬ 
gram  for  showdng  the  effective  working  power  of  an 
engine;  a  water-gauge  in  a  steam-engine;  in  anat.,  the 
muscle  which  extends  the  forefinger.  In'dica'tion,  n. 
-shun  [F. — L.]:  token;  symptom;  that  which  serves  to 
discover.  In'dica'tory,  a.  -ter-i,  serving  to  show  or  make 
known.  Indicative,  hi-diJc'd-tiv  [F.  indicatif—  from  L. 
indicativus]:  serving  to  show  or  make  knowm;  the  form 
of  the  verb  which  simply  affirms  or  denies,  or  asks  a 
question.  Indic'atively,  ad.  -l\.  —  Syn.  of  ‘indicate’;  to 
show;  exhibit;  display;  disclose;  demonstrate;  evince; 
manifest;  argue;  mark;  signify;  denote;— of  ‘indica¬ 
tion’:  sign;  mark;  note;  in  OE.,  discovery;  information, 
explanation. 

INDICOLITE,  n.  in'di-lco-Ut  [ indigo ,  and  Gr.  Tithes,  a 
stone]:  an  indigo-blue  variety  of  tourmaline. 

INDICT,  v.  in-dit'  [OF.  indicter—  from  L.  indictus,  de¬ 
clared  or  made  known  — from  in,  in  or  on;  dicere ,  to  speak 
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or  say  (see  Indite)]:  to  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  formally  or  in  writing,  as  by  a  grand  jury. 
Indict'ing,  imp.  Indict'ed,  pp.  Indict'er,  n.  -er,  one 
who.  Indict'able,  a.  -a-bl,  that  may  be  indicted.  In- 
dict'ment,  n.  -dit'ment,  a  formal  charge;  the  paper  or 
parchment  containing  the  charge.  Indict'ee,  n.  -e,  the 
person  indicted.  Note.— The  spelling  of  Indict  is  Latin, 
while  its  pronunciation  shows  clearly  that  the  word  comes 
to  us  from  the  French. 

INDICTION,  n.  in-dik'shun  [F.  indiction,  an  indiction 
—from  L.  indictldnem,  a  declaration  or  imposition  of  a 
tax  — from  m,  in  or  into;  died,  I  proclaim — lit.,  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  an  impost  or  tax]:  period  or  cycle  of  15  years. 
Indictive,  a.  -tiv,  proclaimed;  declared.— The  origin  of 
Indiction  as  a  chronological  period  is  not  known.  Con¬ 
necting  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  ‘the  imposition 
of  a  tax,’  with  its  signification  in  chronology,  several 
writers  have  propounded  theories  explanatory  of  its 
origin,  none  of  which  are  supported  by  any  evidence.  It 
began  to  be  used  in  reckoning  time,  chiefly  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  historians,  during  the  life  of  Athanasius;  it  was 
afterward  adopted  by  the  popes,  who  continue  to  use  it, 
aud  through  whose  influence  it  came  to  be  so  generally 
employed  during  the  middle  ages,  that  the  dates  of  char¬ 
ters  and  public  deeds  of  this  era  are  expressed  in  indie- 
tions  as  well  as  in  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The  time 
from  which  reckoning  by  indictions  began  is,  according 
to  some,  312,  Sept.  15;  according  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  312,  Sept.  1;  but  wdien  this  method  w*as 
adopted  by  the  popes,  it  was  ordered  to  be  reckoned  as 
beginning  313,  Jan.  1.  The  latter  only  is  now  used, 
and  is  called  the  Papal  Jndiction.  If  we  reckon  back¬ 
ward  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  will  be 
seen  that  1  a.d.  does  not  correspond  to  the  1st,  but  to  the 
4th  year  of  an  indiction — hence,  if  to  any  given  year  of 
the  Christian  era  3  be  added,  and  the  sum  divided  by  15, 
the  remainder  will  give  the  position  of  that  year  in  an 
indiction — e.g.,  1880  was  the  8th  year  of  an  indiction. 

INDICT'MENT:  accusation  or  charge  in  writing 
against  a  person  or  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor 
emanating  from  a  legally  constituted  grand  jury.  Where 
a  charge  is  laid  by  a  citizen  or  official  against  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation,  or  a  thing  (as  constituting  a  public 
nuisance),  and  evidence  is  produced  to  substantiate  it, 
the  jurors  indict;  but  where  the  jurors  of  their  own 
volition  or  by  direction  of  a  court  seek  out  evidence 
themselves  against  a  person  or  a  thing  they  present  the 
person  or  thing.  With  this  technical  difference  between 
the  two  acts,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  while  every  in¬ 
dictment  is  a  presentment,  not  every  presentment  is  an 
indictment.  In  the  United  States  the  exact  form  of 
drawing  indictments  is  usually  declared  by  state  statutes; 
and  these  are  so  explicit  that  the  use  of  certain  words  and 
exoressions  is  mandatory,  viz.;  ‘traitorously,’  in  a  charge 
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of  treason;  ‘feloniously/  in  felony;  ‘burglariously/  iii 
burglary;  ‘took  and  carried  away/  in  larceny;  ‘maim/ 
in  mayhem,  etc.,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  indictment 
‘against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the’  city,  state,  or  na¬ 
tion,  and  ‘contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided.’  An  indictment  consists  of  three 
parts;  the  caption  which  records  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  of  the  finding;  the  statement  which  de¬ 
tails  the  offense  charged  and  presents  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  it  with  extreme  particularity;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  must  be  drawn  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
state  statute,  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  is 
wholly  or  largely  ex-parte,  or  from  the  side  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  seeking  the  indictment.  If  the  grand  jury 
or  a  majority  of  them  believe  from  the  statement  of 
facts  and  the  evidence  laid  before  them  that  the  accused 
is  guilty  as  charged,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  indorses 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment  ‘a  true  bill/  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  is  then  said  to  be  ‘found/  An  indictment 
charges  a  particular  offense,  and  if  the  offense  consisted 
of  separate  actions,  each  one  must  be  specifically  set 
forth,  and  such  are  known  as  ‘counts’;  conviction  may 
be  had  on  one  or  more,  or  on  all  the  counts.  An  error, 
even  verbal  in  drawing  an  indictment,  often  renders  the 
whole  presentment  defective  and  invalid,  and  causes  the 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  by  the  court.  When  the  in¬ 
dictment  is  completed  it  is  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  and  entered  on  the  docket  for 
a  hearing.  Modern  practice  gives  the  person,  corporation, 
or  representative  (owner,  lessee,  or  agent)  of  the  thing 
indicted  a  right  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment;  but  under 
old  English  practice  he  was  either  not  allowed  to  obtain 
detailed  knowledge  of  it,  or  was  merely  permitted  to 
hear  it  read  through  before  pleading  to  it. 

INDIFFERENT,  a.  in-dif-fer-ent  [F.  indifferent — 
from  L.  indiff  even' tern,  indifferent,  careless— from  in, 
not;  differo,  I  differ]:  not  inclined  to  one  more  than  an¬ 
other;  neither  good  nor  bad  in  reference  to  quality;  feel¬ 
ing  no  interest  or  anxiety;  impartial;  passable.  Indif'- 
ferently,  ad.  -li,  without  distinction  or  preference; 
equally;  impartially;  in  a  neutral  state;  tolerably.  In- 
dif'ference,  n.  -ens  [F.],  or  Indif'ferency,  n.  -en-si, 
carelessness,  unconcern,  neutrality  of  mind  between  per¬ 
sons  or  things;  impartiality.  Indif'ferentism,  n.  -izm, 
system  or  state  of  indifference;  in  metaphysics ,  theory  of 
a  school  of  philosophers,  that  the  human  will  acts  in 
utter  indifference  to  all  motives,  and  chooses  merely  as  a 
judge  decides;  opposite  to  determinism  (q.v.).  These 
philosophers  distinguish  the  human  will  from  the  human 
nature.  See  Free-will;  Will.— Syn.  of  ‘indifference’: 
apathy;  insensibility;  negligence;  insignificance;  passable¬ 
ness;  mediocrity;  impartiality;  unconcernedness;  neutral¬ 
ity;  inattention;  disregard. 
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INDIGENOUS,  a.  in-dij'e-nus  [L.  indigenus,  native; 
indigena,  a  native,  born  and  bred  in  the  same  country  or 
town:  It.  indigeno:  F.  indigene]:  born  in  a  country,  ap- 
plied  to  persons;  not  exotic  or  introduced,  applied  to 
plants. 

INDIGENT,  a.  in'di-jent  [F.  indigent— from  L.  in¬ 
dig  en'tem,  needy,  poor:  It.  indig ente] :  poor;  needy;  des¬ 
titute;  necessitous.  In'digently,  ad.  -jent-li.  Indigence, 
n.  in’di-jens  [F.],  or  In'digency,  n.  -jen-si,  want;  pov¬ 
erty. — Syn.  of  ‘indigence*:  penury;  destitution;  need; 
pauperism. 

INDIGESTED,  a.  in'di-jes'ted  [in,  not,  and  digested: 
F.  indigeste,  undigested— from  L.  indiges'tus,  confused, 
disordered]:  not  regularly  disposed;  not  formed  or 
shaped;  not  changed  or  prepared  in  the  stomach  for 
nourishing  the  body;  not  well  considered  or  matured. 
Indigestible,  a.  in'di-jes'ti-bl,  not  easily  digested;  not 
to  be  patiently  endured.  In'diges'tibly,  ad.  -bli.  In'- 
digest'ion,  n.  - jes'tyun  [F.— L.]:  a  painful  or  imperfect 
change  of  food  in  the  stomach  while  preparing  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body;  want  of  due  digestion;  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

INDIGEST'ION,  or  Dyspep'sia:  term  vaguely  applied 
to  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  small 
intestines  in  which  the  natural  process  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  the  food  is  deranged. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  not  constant  in  all 
cases.  There  is  often  anorexia  (or  want  of  appetite), 
but  occasionally  the  appetite  is  excessive,  and  even 
ravenous.  Nausea  not  unfrequently  comes  on  soon  after 
a  meal;  while  in  other  cases  there  is  no  nausea,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours,  the  food  is  vomited,  the 
vomited  matters  being  very  acid,  and  often  bitter,  from 
the  admixture  of  bile.  In  severe  cases  the  vomiting  has 
been  known  to  occur  after  every  meal  for  several  months. 
Flatulence,  relieving  itself  in  eructations,  is  one  of  the 
standard  symptoms  of  this  affection,  the  gas  that  gives 
rise  to  this  symptom  being  sometimes  evolved  from  un¬ 
digested  matters  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  being 
apparently  secreted  by  the  walls  of  that  viscus.  It  is 
very  apt  to  occur  in  dyspeptic  patients  if  they  have 
fasted  rather  longer  than  usual.  Cardialgia  (popularly 
known  as  heartburn),  Pyrosis  (q.v.),  or  water-brash,  and 
Gastrodynia  (commonly  designated  spasm  or  cramp  of 
the  stomach,  and  coming  on  at  uncertain  intervals  in 
most  severe  paroxysms),  are  less  common  symptoms  of 
indigestion. 

The  treatment  of  indigestion  is  more  dietetic  than 
medicinal.  The  quantity  of  food  which  can  be  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice  and  intestinal  fluids  being  limited 
(see  Digestion),  care  should  be  taken  that  this  quantity 
is  not  exceeded;  moreover,  the  meals  should  not  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  too  rapidly.  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  was  a 
great  authority  on  this  subject,  laid  great  stress  on  the 
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principle,  that  the  stomach  should  have  time  to  perform 
one  task  before  another  Avas  imposed  upon  it,  and  he 
always  recommended  his  patients  to  allow  six  hours  to 
intervene  between  any  two  meals.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  food  best  suited  to  dyspeptic  persons — a  mixture  of 
well-cooked  animal  and  \Tegetable  food  is  in  general  more 
easily  digested  than  either  kind  exclusively.  Mutton, 
fowls,  and  game  are  the  most  digestible  kinds  of  animal 
food;  and  pork  and  all  cured  meats,  such  as  salted  beef, 
ham,  tongue,  etc.,  should  be  a\Toided.  RaAv  vegetables, 
such  as  salads,  cucumbers,  etc.,  also  must  be  prohibited. 
In  most  cases,  dyspeptic  persons  would  probably  do  well 
to  avoid  all  stimulating  drinks;  but  in  some  cases,  a  little 
cold,  Aveak  brandy  and  water,  or  a  glass  of  old  sherry, 
or  a  little  bitter  ale,  may  be  taken  with  advantage. 
But  on  all  points  of  eating  and  drinking  a  sensible  pa¬ 
tient  must  be  influenced  mainly  by  his  own  experience. 
The  unquestionable  benefit  which  dyspeptic  patients  often 
derive  from  a  \dsit  to  a  hydropathic  establishment  is  due 
perhaps  not  so  much  to  any  specific  action  of  the  water 
as  to  the  well-regulated  diet,  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind 
from  personal  cares,  and  the  change  of  scene.  A  six 
weeks’  or  two  months’  tour  among  the  mountains,  or  a 
voyage  of  some  length,  will  in  the  same  way  often  do  a 
dyspeptic  patient  more  good  than  any  amount  of  medi¬ 
cation  at  home. 

Treatment  of  some  of  the  most  urgent  individual  symp¬ 
toms. — Loss  of  appetite  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of 
bitters,  such  as  quinine,  gentian,  chiretta,  etc.,  or  of 
mineral  acids,  or  of  both  combined.  Nausea  and  vomit¬ 
ing  may  be  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform, 
and  creosote  in  very  small  doses:  these  dangerous  drugs 
should  be  taken  only  under  medical  advice.  Tavo  or  three 
drops  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  in  an  effervescent 
draught  are  often  an  effectual  remedy.  In  intense  vomit¬ 
ing.  the  amount  of  food  taken  at  a  time  must  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  A  tablespoonful  of  milk, 
mixed  with  lime-water,  will  sometimes  remain  on  the 
stomach  after  all  other  kinds  of  food  have  been  rejected. 
There  is  no  better  remedy  for  flatulence  than  peppermint- 
Avater;  if  it  fails,  a  drop  of  cajeput  oil  on  a  lump  of 
sugar  may  be  tried.  When  the  eructations  are  attended 
Avith  an  odor  of  rotten  eggs— that  is  to  say,  when  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  decomposition 
of  matters  in  the  stomach— an  emetic  is  the  best  cure. 
The  remedies  for  the  pain  in  the  stomach  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  pain;  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
opium  are  often  serviceable,  but  should  not  be  taken 
without  advice.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  in  a  wineglass  of  camphor  mixture,  often  gives 
instantaneous  relief;  but  this  is  of  a  class  of  medicines 
which  cannot  be  commended,  on  account  of  general  ef¬ 
fects. 

INDIGIRKA,  in-dc-girlca:  river  of  Siberia,  in  the 
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gevt.  of  Jakutsk,  rises  in  the  Yablonoi  or  Stavonoi 
Mountains,  and  after  a  northerly  course,  estimated  at 
750  m.,  through  a  frozen  desert  past  a  few  villages,  falls 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lat.  71°  n.,  and  long.  150°  east. 

INDIGN,  a.  in-din'  [F.  indigne,  unworthy— from  L. 
indignus — from  in,  not;  dignus,  worthy]:  in  OK.,  un¬ 
worthy;  undeserving;  disgraceful.  Indign'LY,  ad.  -li,  in 
an  indign  manner;  unworthily. 

INDIGNANT,  a.  in-dig'nant  [L.  indignan'tem,  angry, 
disdaining — from  in,  not;  dignus,  worthy:  F.  indigne,  un¬ 
worthy]:  affected  at  once  with  anger  and  disdain.  In 
dig'nantly,  ad.  -li.  In'digna'tion,  n.  -nd'shun  F.— L.]: 
anger  mingled  with  disdain;  strong  disapprobation  and 
disgust  at  flagitious  conduct;  extreme  anger;  effects  of 
anger.  Indig'nity,  n.  -ni-ti  [L.  indignitas,  unworthiness: 
F.  indignite]:  incivility  or  injury  accompanied  with  in¬ 
sult;  contemptuous  rudeness;  an  affront;  an  outrage. 
Indig'nify,  v.  -ni-fl  [L.  facia,  I  make]:  in  OE.,  to  treat 
unbecomingly  or  disdainfully:  see  Dignify.— Syn.  of 
‘indignation’:  resentment;  anger;  ire;  wrath;  fury;  rage. 

INDIGO,  n.  in’ di-go  [F.  indigo;  It.  indaco ;  Sp.  indico 
—from  L.  xndicum-- from  indicus  (Gr.  indikon ),  In¬ 
dian]:  a  beautiful  blue  dye,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants;  the  two  most  common  are  Indigo f' era 
tinctoria,  and  I.  cceruled,  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-ord. 
Papilidndcece.  Indigogen,  n.  in'di-go-jen  [Gr.  gennao,  I 
produce]:  white  or  deoxidized  indigo.  Indigometer,  n. 
in'di-gom’e-ter  [Gr.  metron,  a  measure]:  an  instr.  for 
testing  indigo.  In'digom'etry,  n.  -tri,  the  art  of  testing 
indigo.  In'digot'ic,  a.  -got'ik,  applied  to  an  acid  formed 
from  indigo.  In'digotine,  n.  -ten,  pure  indigo-blue. 

IN'DIGO:  important  vegetable  dyestuff,  yielding  a 
beautiful  blue  and  very  durable  dye,  the  basis  also  of  the 
best  black  dye  in  woolen  cloths.  It  has  been  used  in 
India  from  a  very  early  period,  and  was  imported  thence 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  lost  to 
Europe  during  great  part  of  the  middle  ages— though 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  preparation  of  the  dye 
were  described  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  13th  c. — until  re¬ 
introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c. 
Its  use  in  England,  France,  and  Saxony  was  then  for  a 
considerable  time  prevented  by  a  strong  prejudice  against 
it,  arising  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the 
color.  Since  this  has  been  overcome,  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  producing  indigo,  long  confined  to  India,  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical  countries, 
as  Egypt,  W.  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.  These  plants 
generally  belong  to  the  genus  Indigofera,  of  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosce,  sub.  ord.  Papilionacece.  The  keel  of  the 
corolla  is  furnished  on  both  sides  with  an  awl-shaped 
spur.  The  species  of  this  genus  number  at  least  150,  and 
are  natives  of  almost  all  tropical  and  subtropical  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  these,  Indigo  tinctoria  is  the  species  most  culti- 
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vated  in  India.  It  is  a  half -shrubby  plant,  2-3  ft.  high, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  five  or  six  pair  of  long- 
obovate,  dull,  bluish-green  leaflets,  and  racemes  of  axil¬ 
lary  pale  red  flowers. 

The  province  of  Tinnevelly  produces  much  indigo. 
Bengal  produces,  on  an  average,  about  nine  million  lbs. 
annually.  The  sum  which  Europe  annually  pays  for  in¬ 
digo  is  estimated  at  eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds 
sterling. 

Indigo  is  obtained  from  plants  of  other  genera,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Wrightia  tinctoria  (nat.  ord.  Apocynacece) , 
E.  Indies;  Baptisia  tinctoria  (nat.  ord.  Leguminosce) ,  N. 
America,  which  yields  Indigo  of  pale  color  and  inferior 
quality;  Tephrosia  tinctoria  (nat.  ord.  Legummosce), 
Malabar;  and  T.  Apolline,  Egypt  and  Nubia;  Marsdenia 
tinctoria  (nat.  ord.  Asclepiadacece) ,  in  Sylhet;  and  Poly¬ 
gonum  tinctorium  and  P.  Chinense  (nat.  ord.  Polygo- 
nacece ),  China  and  Japan  .—  Wrightia  tinctoria  is  a  large 
shrub,  indigenous  to  great  part  of  India  and  to  Ceylon, 
yielding  indigo  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Koxburgh  for  cultivation,  as  less  dependent  than 
the  common  indigo  plants  on  rain  and  irrigation.  It 
grows  very  freely,  and  throws  out  shoots  rapidly  on  their 
being  cut  away.  In  times  when  E.  Indian  indigo  wras  not 
known,  or  was  brought  to  Europe  only  in  small  quantity, 
the  same  dyestuff  was  obtained  from  Woad  (q.v.).— A 
coarse  kind  of  Indigo  called  Bastard  Indigo,  was  at  one 
time  made  in  N.  America,  from  the  young  shoots  of 
Amorpha  ccerulea. 

The  Manufacture  and  Applications  of  Indigo.— The 
indigo  plant,  in  its  general  appearance,  is  not  unlike  the 
lucerne  of  our  fields.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  about  10 
inches  apart,  and  soon  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground,  when  it  requires  incessant  care  to  keep  the  weeds 
down,  which  otherwise  would  soon  choke  so  tender  a 
crop.  In  about  three  months  the  plants  begin  to  flower, 
and  are  then  cut  down,  but  soon  shoot  up  again,  and 
yield  a  second  cutting,  sometimes  a  third,  the  same  year. 
Formerly  indigo  was  carefully  dried  after  being  cut,  and 
even  fire  heat  was  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
now— at  least  in  India— the  practice  is  abandoned,  and 
it  is  found  in  every  respect  better  to  use  the  plant  while 
fresh  and  green.  The  first  process  is  to  pack  a  large 
vat  full  of  the  freshly  cut  indigo;  heavy  wooden  beams 
are  placed  on  the  top  to  press  it  down;  and  water  is  then 
let  into  the  vat,  enough  just  to  cover  it.  Being  left  in 
this  state  ten  to  twelve  hours,  fermentation  is  set  up, 
and  much  gas  disengaged,  the  water  becoming  a  light- 
green  color.  The  green  liquor  is  then  run  off  into  the 
second  vat,  which  is  placed  below  the  level  of  the  first, 
in  wrhich,  while  the  fermentation  process  is  being  re¬ 
peated  on  a  fresh  supply  in  the  first  vat,  it  is  violently 
agitated  by  being  beaten  with  poles:  this  causes  the 
grain,  as  it  is  called*  to  separate  and  the  green  matter 
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suspended  in  the  liquor  becomes  blue  and  granular.  When 
this  operation  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  contents  of  the 
vat  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  sediment  is  then  run 
into  the  third  vat,  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  sec¬ 
ond;  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  a  boiler.  The  boiler 
is  slightly  heated,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  during  which  time  the  indigo  settles  down,  and  as 
much  clear  water  as  possible  is  drawn  off  from  above  it. 
The  boiler  is  then  again  heated,  and  this  time  up  to  the 
boiling-point;  after  which  its  contents  are  allowed  to  run 
on  to  a  frame  of  wood,  lined  with  ‘long-cloth’  sheeting, 
where  they  remain  to  drain  till  about  the  consistence  of 
very  thick  cream,  when  they  are  removed,  and  subjected 
to  very  heavy  screw  pressure;  and  when  as  hard  and  dry 
as  ordinary  soap,  are  cut  by  brass  wire  on  a  frame  into 
cubes,  about  three  inches  square;  and  these  are  laid  out 
so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  on  the  shelves  of  the  dry¬ 
ing-house.  Finally,  the  cakes  are  cleaned,  one  by  one, 
and  tightly  packed  in  boxes  for  the  market. 

This  dye  is,  without  doubt,  the  oldest  in  use;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its  uses 
from  India,  where  its  employment  has  been  very  gen¬ 
eral  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Much  obscurity  involves 
its  early  use,  in  consequence  of  the  variation  in  its  name; 
for  instance,  the  Tamools  of  India  call  the  plant  Averie, 
and  the  dye  itself  Neelum;  in  Sanskrit,  the  plant  is 
Vishashodanie,  and  the  dye  Nill  and  Nilini,  whence  the 
Anil  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Malays  call  the  dye  Taroom, 
and  the  Arabs,  Neel. 

Commercially  speaking,  Indigo  may  be  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  India  and  Central  America,  as  these  are  the 
only  localities  which  supply  the  recognized  form  of  the 
article.  In  India,  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture,  Bengal 
is  the  most  important  district.  The  total  quantity  re¬ 
ceived  in  Great  Britain  1876  was  more  than  88,000  cwts. 
— a  vast  quantity,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  with  what 
difficulty  it  is  cultivated  and  manufactured.  When  pure, 
indigo  has  a  rich,  dark,  blue  color,  almost  purple;  it  is 
in  small  cubes  or  parts  of  cubes,  and  its  fracture  shows 
a  tendency  to  break  up  into  square  pieces,  and  indicates 
cracks  in  its  substance,  often  filled  up  with  a  film  of 
whitish  efflorescence,  probably  the  lime  used  in  precipitat¬ 
ing  it.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1.50;  if  rubbed  with  any  hard  substance, 
it  gives  a  streak  with  a  bright  coppery  lustre.  The  varie¬ 
ties  recognized  in  commerce  are  (1)  Bengal,  which,  from 
the  care  taken  in  its  preparation,  and  the  large  scale  on 
which  it  is  made  in  that  district,  is  the  best;  and  its 
various  gradations  of  quality,  ten  in  number,  varying 
from  about  $2.16  to  about  $1.20  per  lb.,  are  always  kept 
distinct.  In  other  sorts,  they  are  usually  much  mixed. 
(2)  Madras  and  Kurpah;  (3)  Oude;  (4)  Manilla;  (5) 
Java;  (6)  S.  American.  The  last  is  packed  in  serons  or 
cases  of  dried  ox-skin,  and  its  qualities  are  distinguished 
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as  follows:  (1)  Flores;  (2)  Sobres;  and  (3)  Cortes;  an 
the  others  are  in  wooden  chests,  containing  about  250 
lbs.  each. 

For  dyeing  purposes  the  indigo  is  ground  up  with 
water  and  treated  with  calcium  hyposulphite,  CaS204; 
this  reduces  it  to  indigo-white  (see  below),  which  is 
soluble.  The  goods  are  dipped  in  the  solution  and  then 
exposed  to  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  gradually  changes 
the  indigo-white  to  indigo. 

Chemically,  the  changes  involved  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  indigo  are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  plant  leaves  contain  a  glucoside  termed  indican , 
C14H170„N.3H20,  and  also  an  enzyne  (q.v.),  these  are 
dissolved  out  simultaneously  by  the  water.  The  enzyne 
then  decomposes  the  indican  into  glucose  (grape  sugar), 

C8H12Oc,  and  indoxyl,  C6H4<q^qjj^ >CH,  into  indigo, 

C6H4<£J**>C:C<£Jq>C6H4.  In  dyeing  by  means  of 
indigo  the  latter  is  reduced  to  indigo-white, 

C.H,<  nhIL)>c-c<  S’>ca 


CH 

A 

HC  CCOOH 


which  degenerates  indigo  on  exposure  to  air.  Indigo  can 
be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  which  establish  the  formulae  given  above.  It  is 
manufactured  in  very  large  quantities  by  the  following 
process:  Naphthalene, 

CH  CH  from  coal  tar,  is  oxidized 

A  \  by  means  of  fuming  sul- 

HC  C  CH  plmric  acid  and  a  little  , 

H(!)  U  Ah  mereury’in  phthalic  aeid’  HC  CCOOH 

V  V  V 

CH  CH  CH 

ammonia  changes  this  substance  to  phthalimide, 

CaII4<S9>NH,  which  is  then  transformed  to  anthra- 
GO 

NTT 

nillic  acid,  This  acid  and  chlorecetic  acid, 


ClCH2COOH,  unite  to  form  phenylglycine-orthocarboxylic 
acid,  C6H4<^(^)g  2C00H,  which  when  fused  with  sodium 

_ 

hydroxide,  yields  indoxyl,  C6H4<Cq^qjj^^*CH,  which 


latter,  on  exposure  to  air,  is  transformed  into  indigo  (see 
above).  This  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  recent  event  in  the  domain  of 
technical  chemistry.  Not  only  does  it  provide  a  market 
for  the  otherwise  comparatively  useless  naphthalene,  but 
it  permits  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  indigo,  so  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  already  restricted  and 
would,  doubtless,  be  abandoned  altogether  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  ‘synthetic/  or  artificial  indigo,  is  practically 
pure,  whereas  the  ‘natural’  vegetable  contains  small  quan* 
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titles  of  impurities,  consisting  of  complicated  substances 
known  as  ‘indigo-gluten, ’  ‘indigo-brown'  and  ‘indigo-red’; 
these,  especially  the  last  named,  modify  somewhat  the 
color  produced  on  dyed  fabrics  by  the  pure  indigo,  and 
these  modifications  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
shades  obtained  from  the  pure  indigo.  Consequently,  the 
indigo  plant  industry  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
presence,  in  their  product,  of  these  impurities. 

IN'DIGO  BIRD  ( Cyanospiza  cyanea ):  N.  American 
bird  of  the  Finch  family  (Fringillidce) ,  native  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  n.  as  the  Missouri,  which  it  visits 
in  summer,  and  of  Central  America,  where  it  spends  the 
winter.  It  is  about  5£  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful 
blue  color,  variously  tinged  and  shaded,  the  lores  and 
angles  of  the  chin  velvet  black.  It  frequents  open  places 
on  the  edges  of  woods,  and  delights  to  sit  singing  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tree.  Its  song  is  very  sweet.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  is  much  in  request  as  a  cage-bird. 

INDIRECT,  a.  in'di-relct '  [F.  indirect— from  L.  indt- 
rec'tus,  not  direct;  in,  not,  and  Eng.  direct ]:  not  direct; 
circuitous;  not  straightforward;  unfair;  dishonest.  In'- 
direct'ly,  ad.  -It.  In'direct'ness,  n.  deviation  from  an 
upright  or  straightforward  course;  unfairness.  Indirec¬ 
tion,  n.  in' di-rek' shun,  in  OE.,  oblique  means;  dishonest 
practice. 

INDIRECT-ACTING  ENGINE:  one  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  communicated  to  the  crank-shaft 
by  means  of  intermediate  levers.  In  the  beam-engine,  the 
connection  between  the  piston  and  the  connecting  rods 
consists  of  a  beam,  the  oscillating  point  of  which  is 
placed  midway  between  the  two  rods.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  for  pumping  purposes,  and  for  driving  paddle- 
wheel  steamers.  Other  than  in  this  limited  field,  they  are 
becoming  practically  obsolete. 

INDIRECT  DAMAGES:  claims  for  damages  not  di¬ 
rectly  inflicted  by  the  illegal  act  complained  of,  but  by 
other  causes  themselves  due  to  that  act.  The  great  his¬ 
torical  case  is  that  of  the  United  States  claim  for  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  loss,  resulting 
from  Great  Britain’s  bad  faith  or  carelessness  in  letting 
the  Alabama  (see  Alabama)  escape  from  her  ports  to 
prey  on  our  commerce.  It  was  alleged  that  aside  from 
the  actual  loss  to  our  shipping  and  cargoes,  we  had  been 
damaged  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  the  resultant  effects, 
chiefly  of  three  sorts:  (1)  The  prolongation  of  the  Civil 
War  due  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  South  and 
the  straitening  of  the  North.  (2)  The  destruction  of 
commercial  lines  and  relations,  which  took  long  to  recover 
after  the  war.  (3)  The  raising  of  the  rates  of  marine 
insurance.  As  these  claims  exceeded  the  cost  of  a  war 
plus  the  indemnity  we  should  have  exacted  if  victorious, 
Great  Britain  refused  to  consider  them;  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  threw  them  out  altogether  as  contrary  to  interna¬ 
tional  law. 
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INDIRECT  EVIDENCE:  a  term  used  to  denote  that 
kind  of  evidence  that,  while  it  does  not  establish  the  fact 
in  question,  furnishes  a  presumptive  proof  in  its  favor. 

INDIRECT  TAXES:  taxes  levied  on  commodities  from 
the  producer  or  importer  only,  the  share  of  the  taxes  to 
the  consumer  being  included  in  the  price  he  pays  for  the 
commodities. 

INDIRECT  VISION:  when  attention  is  directed  to 
objects  upon  which  the  eyes  are  not  directly  focused,  the 
resultant  visual  consciousness  is  termed  indirect  vision. 
The  outer  parts  of  the  retina  are  defective  in  color  vision 
and  the  appreciation  of  space  relations  is  highly  imper¬ 
fect.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  eyes  are  turned  so 
as  to  permit  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  object 
looked  at  to  fall  on  the  fovea,  or  central  part  of  the 
retina,  where  vision  is  most  accurate  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

INDISCERNIBLE,  a.  in'diz-zern'i-bl  [in,  not,  and 
discernible ]:  not  visible  or  perceptible;  indistinguishable. 
In'discern'ibly,  ad.  -bit.  In'discern'ibleness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

INDISCERPTIBLE,  a.  in'dis-serp'ti-bl  [L.  in,  not; 
discerptus,  plucked  or  torn  to  pieces]:  that  cannot* be 
destroyed  by  dissolution  or  separation  of  parts.  In'- 
discerp'tibly,  ad.  -bit. 

INDISCREET,  a.  in'dis-kret  [in,  not,  and  discreet:  F. 
indiscret — from  mid.  L.  indiscretus ]:  imprudent;  incon¬ 
siderate;  rash.  In'discreet'ly,  ad.  -Vi.  In'discre'tion, 
n.  -kresh'un  [F.],  or  In'discreet'ness,  n.  want  of  dis¬ 
cretion;  imprudence.— Syn.  of  ‘indiscreet’:  heedless;  in¬ 
cautious;  inconsiderate;  injudicious;  hasty. 

INDISCRIMINATE,  a.  in'dis-krim'i-nat  [in,  not,  and 
discriminate:  L.  indiscrimindtim,  without  distinction— 
from  in,  not;  discriminate,  distinctly]:  without  making 
any  distinction;  promiscuous;  confused.  In'discrim'i- 
nately,  ad.  -li.  In'discrim'inating,  a.  not  making  any 
distinction.  In'discrim'ina'tion,  n.  -shun,  the  quality  of 
being  indiscriminate;  want  of  distinction.  In'discrim'i- 
native,  a.  - tiv ,  making  no  distinction. 

INDISPENSABLE,  a.  in'dis-pen'sa-bl  [F.  indispen¬ 
sable:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  dispensable ]:  that  cannot  be 
omitted  or  spared;  absolutely  necessary.  In'dispen'sably, 
ad.  -bli.  In'dispen'sableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  In'dispen'- 
sabil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti,  state  of  not  being  able  to  be  spared 
or  dispensed  with. 

INDISPOSE,  v.  in’dis-pdz  [F.  indisposer,  to  indispose; 
OF.  indispos,  sickly,  ill-disposed:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
pose ]:  to  disincline;  to  make  averse  to;  to  disorder 
slightly,  applied  to  health.  In'dispos'ing,  imp.  In'dis- 
posed',  pp.  a.  -pozd',  averse  to;  unwilling;  not  in  perfect 
health.  Indisposition,  n.  in-dis'pb-zish'un  [F.— L.]: 
aversion;  dislike;  slight  disorder. 

INDISPUTABLE,  a.  in-dis'pu-ta-bl  [F.  indisputable 
—from  L.  in,  not;  disputabilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  dis ■ 
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putable ]:  not  to  be  disputed;  that  is,  not  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned;  undeniable;  incontestable.  Indis'putably,  ad. 
-bit.  Indis'putableness,  n.  -bl-nes.— Syn.  of  ‘indisput¬ 
able’:  incontrovertible;  indubitable;  unquestionable;  irref¬ 
ragable;  positive;  certain;  undoubted;  evident;  clear; 
plain. 

INDISSOLUBLE,  a.  in-dis'so-lu-bl  [F.  indissoluble — 
from  L.  in dissolii' bills:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  dissoluble’]: 
not  capable  of  being  dissolved;  not  separable;  firm; 
binding  or  subsisting  perpetually.  Indis'solubly,  ad. 
-bli,  in  a  manner  resisting  all  separation  or  dissolving 
power.  Indis'solubleness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  Indis'solu- 
bil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  indissolubility]:  the  quality  of 
being  not  capable  of  being  dissolved  or  melted;  binding 
force. 

INDISTINCT,  a.  in'dis-tinglct'  [F.  indistinct—  from 
L.  indistinc'tus :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  distinct ]:  not  plainly 
marked;  obscure;  confused;  faint;  imperfect.  In'dis- 
tinct'ly,  ad.  -U.  In'distinc'tion,  n.  -tingle' shun,  confu¬ 
sion;  uncertainty;  also  In'distinct'ness,  n.  -nes.— Syn. 
of  ‘indistinct’:  uncertain;  undefined;  undistinguishable; 
vague;  indefinite;  ambiguous. 

INDISTINGUISHABLE,  a.  in'dis-ting'gwish-d-bl  [in, 
not,  and  distinguishable]:  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
or  separated. 

INDITE,  v.  in-dit'  [OF.  endicter—  from  L.  indictus, 
published,  announced— from  in,  into;  dlcere,  to  speak: 
mid.  L.  indietdre,  to  accuse— from  L.  dictare,  to  declare, 
to  dictate  (see  Indict)]:  to  direct,  suggest,  or  prompt 
what  is  to  be  uttered  or  written;  to  compose;  to  commit 
words  to  writing.  Indi'ting,  imp.  Indi'ted,  pp.  In- 
di'ter,  n.  one  who.  Indite'ment,  n.  act  of  inditing. 
Note.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  of  the 
mid.  L.  words  dictare,  to  dictate;  indiedre,  to  point  out, 
and  indietdre,  to  accuse,  have  influenced  the  meanings 
of  indite;  and  the  influence  of  diedre  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  of  dicere  in  the  consideration  of  both 
indite  and  indict. 

INDIUM,  n.  in' di-urn  [formed  from  indigo,  referring 
to  its  indigo- colored  lines  in  the  spectrum]:  a  rare  metal¬ 
lic  element'  discovered  in  1863  by  spectroscopic  analysis 
of  zinc-blende.  It  has  been  isolated,  but  only  in  small 
quantities.  It  is  of  a  silver  white  color,  soft,  and  marks 
paper  like  lead;  specific  gravity  7.421,  at  16.8°.  The 
spectrum  of  indium  exhibits  two  characteristic  lines,  one 
violet  and  another  blue  line  B;  besides  these  two, 
fainter  blue  lines  are  visible  if  the  burner  in  which  the 
metal  is  volatilized  be  fed  with  hydrogen  instead  of 
coal  gas. 

INDIVIDUAL,  n.  in'di-vid'u-dl  [F.  individuel;  It. 
individuate,  individual— from  L.  individuus,  not  divided 
or  separated— from  in,  not;  divido,  I  divide]:  one  in¬ 
capable  of  division  or  separation;  a  single  one;  a  single 
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person;  a  single  animal,  plant,  or  thing:  Adj.  single. 
In'divid'ually,  ad.  -U,  separately;  with  a  separate  and 
distinct  existence;  inseparably.  In'divid'ual'ity,  n.  -i-ti 
[F.  in  div  idual  it e]:  separate  or  distinct  existence.  In 
nat.  history,  there  is  some  debate  as  to  what  constitutes 
individuality;  similarly  in  metaphysical  science;  and  it  is 
to  be  conceded  that  in  a  class  of  cases  individuality  is  a 
relative  term  whose  use  must  be  accompanied  with  expla¬ 
nation.  It  denotes  also  a  character  or  property  peculiar 
to  an  individual;  distinctive  character;  also  a  phreno¬ 
logical  organ,  supposed  to  indicate  originality  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  In'divid'ualize,  v.  -al-iz,  to  distinguish  from 
others;  to  invest  with  the  character  of  individuality;  to 
particularize.  In'divid'ualizing,  imp.  In'divid'ualized, 
pp.  -izd.  In'dividualiza'tion,  n.  -al-i-za'shun,  the  act  of 
individualizing;  the  state  of  being  individualized.  In'- 
divid'ualism,  n.  -al-izm,  the  quality  of  being  individual; 
an  excessive  or  undue  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
individuals;  self-interest.  In'divid'uate,  v.  -vid'u-at,  to 
make  single;  to  distinguish  from  others.  In'divid'uating, 
imp.  In'divid'uated,  pp.  In'divid'ua'tion,  n.  -d'shiin, 
the  act  of  making  single;  that  which  makes  an  indi¬ 
vidual.—  Syn.  of  ‘individual,  a.’:  particular;  solitary; 
undivided;  distinctive;  indivisible. 

INDIVIDUAL,  in  Philosophy:  the  fact  that  one 
thing  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  gives  the 
word  individual  its  meaning.  Whether  the  distinction  is 
only  relative  or  is  absolute  is  disputed  among  philos¬ 
ophers.  The  problem  arises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  think¬ 
ing  of  any  distinctive  character  of  an  individual,  except 
its  location  in  space  or  time,  without  using  general  con¬ 
cepts.  For  example,  Socrates  is  thought  of  as  wise,  a 
Greek,  with  certain  colored  hair,  etc.  The  descriptive 
terms  are  all  general.  This  has  led  some  to  doubt  the 
absoluteness  of  individuality.  With  Plato  tha  universal 
alone  were  real.  With  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  real¬ 
ity  was  found  in  the  concrete  individual  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  stood  only  for  an  abstraction.  The  same  problem 
occurs  in  medieval  times,  in  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  God,  Trinity  and  man,  and  in  modern  times  in  the 
question  of  the*  relation  of  the  individual  to  society.  In 
an  organic  conception  of  society,  the  individual  is  the 
center  of  influence,  something  which  reacts;  but  is  not 
independent:  the  individual  and  society  are  inseparable. 
In  an  ethical  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  is 
independent  and  free. 

INDIVIDUALISM:  a  regard  for  and  emphasis  of  the 
individual.  A  belief  in  personal  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency.  In  ethics,  those  doctrines  which  dwell  upon 
individual  welfare  rather  than  social  welfare,  and  deter¬ 
mine  their  standards  of  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  indi¬ 
vidual  feeling.  Under  these  views,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
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that  if  each  individual  seeks  his  own  highest  welfare, 
social  welfare  will  take  care  of  itself.  Individualism  is 
opposed  to  socialism  and  finds  defense  in  the  works  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  state,  under  this  conception,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  individual  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  opportunity  for  action.  The  function  of  the 
state  is  regarded  as  an  artificial  restraint,  while  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  is  a  natural  factor  in  evolution. 

INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  See  Psychology. 

INDIVISIBLE,  a.  in'di-viz'i-bl  [F.  indivisible— from 
mid.  L.  indivisib'ilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  divisible ]:  that 
cannot  be  divided,  separated,  or  broken:  N.  an  elemen¬ 
tary  part  or  particle.  In'divis'ibles,  n.  plu.  -biz;  in 
math.,  elements  infinitely  small,  known  as  points— 
according  to  the  theory  that  a  volume  or  mass  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  infinite  number  of  planes,  a  plane  of  an 
infinite  number  of  lines,  and  a  line  of  an  infinite  number 
of  points:  thus  the  point  becomes  the  atom  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  is  indivisible.  The  method  of  infinitesimals 
(q.v.)  is  applied  to  solve  the  problems  which  geometri¬ 
cians  in  the  middle  ages  solved  by  the  method  of  indi¬ 
visibles.  In'divisTbil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  indivisibilite] : 
the  property  of  not  being  separable  into  parts.  In'divis'- 
ibly,  ad.  -bli. 

TN'DO  CHFNA,  or  Farther  India,  or  the  In'do-Chi'- 
nese'  Penin'sula.  See  Anam;  Cochin  China;  Cochin 
China,  Lower;  Burmah;  Siam. 

INDOCTRINATE,  v.  in-dolc' trin-at  [L.  in,  in;  doc - 
trina,  doctrine:  F.  endoctriner,  to  indoctrinate]:  to 
teach;  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  principles  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  Indoctrinating,  imp.  Indoc¬ 
trinated,  pp.  Indoc'trina'tion,  n.  -a'shun,  instruction 
in  the  rudiments,  as  of  a  science;  communication  of 
doctrine. 

IN'DO-GERMAN'IC  LANGUAGES.  See  Aryan. 

INDOLENT,  a.  in'do-lent  [F.  indolent ;  It.  indolente 
— from  mid.  L.  indolen'tem — from  L.  in,  in;  dolere,  to 
feel  pain—  lit.,  free  from  pain]:  habitually  idle;  indis¬ 
posed  to  labor  or  exertion;  slothful;  lazy;  careless.  In'- 
dolently,  ad.  -II.  In'dolence,  n.  -lens  [F.— from  L. 
indolen'tia ,  freedom  from  pain]:  habitual  or  constitu¬ 
tional  idleness;  laziness;  dislike  to  exertion.  —  Syn.  of 
‘indolent’:  idle;  inert;  sluggish;  inactive;  listless;  inat¬ 
tentive. 

INDOMITABLE,  a,  in-ddm'i-ta-bl  [L.  inddmitus,  un¬ 
tamed,  that  cannot  be  checked— from  in,  not;  domitare, 
to  tame:  F.  indomptable]:  that  cannot  be  subdued; 
-untamable;  irrepressible. 

INDOORS,  a.  in'ddrz  [in,  and  doors]:  being  within 
the  house. 
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INDORE,  in-dor':  Mahratta  principality  of  Hindustan, 
consists  of  several  detached  tracts,  some  very  remote 
from  each  other.  The  country,  including  all  between  its 
extremes,  stretches  in  n.  lat.  21°  18'— 24°  46',  and  in  e. 
long.  74°  39'  —  76°  26';  aggregate  area,  8,075  sq.m.  The 
climate  is  sultry,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  60°  to 
90°  F.  in  the  shade.  The  territory,  as  a  whole,  is  trav¬ 
ersed  from  e.  to  w.  by  the  Nerbudda  river,  also  by  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  their  loftiest  point  within  its  limits 
being  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  revenue  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling;  and  the  armed,  force 
amounts  to  about  20,000  men.  Besides  the  capital,  the 
chief  towns  are  Rampfira,  Mehadpore,  Dhi,  Pitlaud, 
Mundlaisir,  Bhanphra,  and  Mhow.  Indore  is  peculiarly 
the  country  of  the  Bheels,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
savage  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India.  Total  pop. 
1,141,184. 

INDORE':  capital  of  the  principality  of  Indore;  n. 
lat.  22°  42',  and  e.  long.  75°  50';  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kuthi;  about  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  This  place,  mean 
and  insignificant  in  itself,  acquired  notoriety  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  great  revolt  of  1857.  Though  Holkar,  the 
rajah,  remained  faithful  to  the  British  govt.,  yet  his 
troops  nflitinied  July  1,  holding  the  prince  as  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace,  and  butchering  many  Europeans,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  cold  blood.  Indore  is  of  modern 
erection,  founded  1767;  and  its  original  namesake,  now 
Jemnah,  is  still  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Pop.  92,170. 

INDORSE,  v.  in-dors',  sometimes  less  correctly,  En¬ 
dorse  [OF.  endosser;  Sp.  endorsar,  to  write  one's  name 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange — from  mid.  L.  indor- 
sare,  to  place  upon  the  back — from  L.  in,  on;  dorsum: 
F.  dos,  the  back]:  to  write  on  the  back  of  any  written 
paper;  to  transfer  or  assign  by  -writing  one’s  name  on 
the  back  of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange.  Indor'sing,  imp. 
Indorsed,  pp.  -dorsi'.  Indor'sable,  a.  -sd-bl,  that  may 
be  indorsed.  Indor'ser,  n.  one  who  writes  his  name  on 
the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  thus  makes  himself 
liable  for  its  payment.  Indorse'ment,  n.  that  which  is 
written  on  the  back,  as  of  a  bill  of  exchange;  also 
In'dorsa'tion,  n.  - sd'shun .  Indorsement  is  the  term 
generally  used  to  denote  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the 
holder  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  check,  or 
promissory  note,  on  transferring  or  assigning  it  to  an¬ 
other.  Signing  the  name  ‘A.  B.’  alone  is  a  blank  indorse¬ 
ment;  and  if  the  transferee  is  named,  it  is  a  special 
indorsement.  The  usual  form  is,  ‘Pay  C.  D.  or  order. 
(Signed)  A.  B.’;  or  ‘Pay  to  the  order  of  C.  D.  (Signed) 
A.  B.’  When  personal  liability  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
words  ‘without  recourse’  are  added.  The  word  indorse¬ 
ment  is  used  frequently  also  in  law,  to  denote  any  mat¬ 
ters  written  or  indorsed  on  the  back  of  writs  or  deeds, 
e.g.,  on  declarations,  on  writs  of  summons,  etc.  In'- 
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dorsee',  n.  se,  the  person  to  whom  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  is  indorsed. 

INDORSED',  or  Endorsed',  or  Addorsed',  in  Her¬ 
aldry:  terms  applied  to  two  animals  placed  back  to  back. 
Two  keys,  two  wings,  etc.,  also  may  be  indorsed,  and  a 
pelican  is  drawn  always  with  his  wings  indorsed. 

INDRA,  n.  in'dra  [from  Sanskrit  id,  which  probably 
meant  ‘to  see,  to  discover,’  hence  literally,  ‘he  who  sees 
or  discovers,’  scil.,  the  doings  of  the  world;  another 
derivation  makes  the  word  mean  literally  ‘giver  of  rain’]: 
one  of  those  Hindu  deities  that  were  worshipped  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Yedic  period  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  had 
great  legendary  popularity  also  in  the  Epic  and  Puranic 
periods  (see  India,  Religion).  In  that  class  of  Rig- 
Yeda  hymns  which  there  is  reason  to  deem  the  oldest 
portion  of  Yedic  poetry,  the  character  of  Indra  is  that 
of  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  bright  firmament,  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  feat  is  the  conquest  of  the  demon  Vr’itra,  a  sym¬ 
bolical  personification  of  the  cloud  which  obstructs  the 
clearness  of  the  sky,  and  withholds  the  fructifying  rain 
from  the  earth.  In  his  battles  with  Vr'itra,  he  is  there¬ 
fore  described  as  ‘opening  the  receptacles  of  the  waters,’ 
as  ‘cleaving  the  cloud’  with  his  ‘far-whirling  thunder¬ 
bolt,’  as  ‘casting  the  waters  down  to  earth,’  anft  ‘restor¬ 
ing  the  sun  to  the  sky.’  He  is,  in  consequence,  ‘the 
upholder  of  heaven,  earth,  and  firmament,’  and  the  god 
‘who  has  engendered  the  sun  and  the  dawn’— the  Jupiter 
Pluvius  of  India,  the  god  present  more  often  than  any 
other  to  the  minds  of  Indian  worshippers.  And  since  the 
atmospherical  phenomena  personified  in  this  conception 
are  ever  and  ever  recurring,  he  is  ‘undecaying’  and  ‘ever 
youthful.’  All  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Indra,  however, 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  only,  which  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Yeda  means  the  pious  men  who  worship 
him  in  their  songs,  and  invigorate  him  with  the  offerings 
of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  (see  India,  Religion). 
He  is  therefore  the  ‘lord  of  the  virtuous,’  and  the  ‘dis- 
comfiter  of  those  who  neglect  religious  rites.’  Many 
other  epithets  .illustrate  the  same  conception.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  paramount  influence  which  the  deeds  of 
Indra  exercise  on  the  material  happiness  of  man,  that 
this  deity  occupies  a  foremost  rank  in  the  Vedic  worship, 
and  that  a  greater  number  of  invocations  are  addressed 
to  him  than  to  any  of  the  other  gods.  But  to  understand 
the  gradual  expansion  of  his  mythical  character,  and  his 
ultimate  degradation  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  Hindu 
pantheon  of  a  later  period  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  however  much  the  Yedic  poets  call  Indra  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  pious  and  virtuous,  he  is  in  their  songs 
essentially  a  warlike  god,  and  gradually  endowed  by 
imagination,  not  only  with  the  qualities  of  a  mighty,  but 
also  of  a  self-willed  king.  The  legends  which  represent 
him  in  this  light  seem,  it  is  true,  to  belong  to  a  later 
class  of  the  Rig-Veda  hymns;  but  they  show  that  the 
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original  conception  of  Indra  excluded  from  his  nature 
those  ethical  considerations  which  in  time  changed  the 
pantheon  of  elementary  gods  into  one  of  a  different  stamp. 
Whether  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  the  deity,  which,  at 
the  Epic  and  Puranic  periods,  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Vishnu,  did  not  exercise  its  history  as 
early  as  the  composition  of  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  in 
honor  of  Indra,  is  matter  of  doubt.  He  is,  for  instance, 
frequently  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of  cities — of  seven,  of 
ninety-nine,  even  of  a  hundred  cities — and  he  is  not  only 
repeatedly  called  the  slayer  of  the  hostile  tribes  which 
surrounded  the  Aryan  Hindus,  but  some  of  the  chiefs  slain 
by  him  are  enumerated  by  name.  The  commentators,  of 
course,  turn  those  ‘robbers’  and  their  ‘chiefs’  into  demons, 
and  their  cities  into  celestial  abodes;  but  as  it  is  improb¬ 
able  that  all  these  names  should  be  nothing  but  personifi¬ 
cations  of  clouds  destroyed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra,  it 
is,  to  say  the  leasjt,  questionable  whether  events  in  the  early 
history  of  India  may  not  have  been  associated  with  the 
deeds  of  Indra  himself,  in  like  manner  as,  at  the  Epic 
period,  mortal  heroes  were  deemed  incarnations  of  Vishnu, 
and  mortal  deeds  transformed  into  exploits  of  this  god. 

INDRAUGHT,  n.  In'drdft:  the  flow  of  sea-water  at 
some  depth  into  a  land-locked  basin  to  replace  that  re¬ 
moved  by  evaporation  or  outflow  at  the  surface,  as  in  the 
Red  Sea. 

INDRE:  river  of  France,  rising  on  the  n.  border  of  the 
dept,  of  Creuse,  flowing  n.w.  through  the  depts.  of  Indre 
and  Indre-et- Loire,  and  joining  the  Loire  17  m.  below 
Tours,  after  a  course  of  136  m.,  through  the  last  40  of 
which  it  is  navigable. 

INDRE,  dngd’r:  central  dept,  of  France,  formed  out  of 
the  w.  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Berri.  It  is  imme¬ 
diately  s.  of  the  dept,  of  Loir-et-Cher.  Area,  2,664  sq.m. 
It  is  well  watered,  the  chief  rivers  being  the  Indre,  the 
Creuse,  and  its  tributary  the  Anglin.  The  surface  is 
mostly  flat,  and  the  land  generally  fertile,  producing  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  two  principal  resources  of 
the  dept.,  however,  are  its  vineyards  and  its  flocks.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  woolen  and  linen  cloths, 
hosiery,  scythes,  paper,  and  porcelain.  Iron  mines  are 
worked.  Pop.  288,788. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  dngd’r-a-lwdr’ :  inland  dept,  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  province  of  Touraine, 
n.w.  of  the  dept,  of  Indre;  2,377  sq.m.,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  is  arable.  The  dept,  is  watered  by  the 
Loire,  the  chief  river,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Cher, 
the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne,  all  navigable.  The  Loire,  to 
prevent  inundations  which  otherwise  would  be  frequent 
and  disastrous,  is  banked  in  by  dikes  throughout  its 
course  in  this  dept,  (see  Loire).  In  the  s.  the  surface 
is  hilly,  and  either  waste  or  wooded,  but  in  the  other 
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districts  it  is  undulating  or  flat,  and  very  fertile.  Of 
the  products,  which  include  an  abundant  yield  of  the 
ordinary  bread-stuffs,  wine,  of  which  about  14,000,000 
gallons  are  made  in  ordinary  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  The  chief  manufactures  are  bar-iron,  powder, 
files,  woolen  cloth,  silk,  and  leather.  The  dept,  is  divided 
into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Tours,  Chinon,  and 
Loches;  cap.  Tours.  Pop.  of  dept.  335,541. 

INDRENCH,  v.  in-drensh'  [in,  not,  and  drench ]:  in 
OE.,  to  overwhelm  with  water;  to  drown;  to  drench— 
which  see. 

INDRI,  n.  in'dri,  or  Indris:  lemurine  animal  about 
the  size  of  a  large  cat,  native  of  Madagascar.  See 
Lemur. 

INDUBITABLE,  a.  in-du'bi-ta-bl  [F.  indubitable— 
from  L.  indubUabilis,  that  cannot  be  doubted— from  in, 
not;  dubito.  I  doubt:  It.  mdubitabile] :  not  to  be 
doubted;  unquestionable;  evident.  Indubitably,  ad.  -bli. 
Indu'bitableness,  n.  -bl-nes.— Syn.  of  ‘indubitable’: 
undoubted;  clear;  plain;  incontrovertible;  incontestable; 
undeniable;  irrefragable. 

INDUCE,  v.  in-dus '  [L.  inducere ,  to  lead  or  bring  in 
—from  in,  into;  duco,  I  lead]:  to  move  by  persuasion  or 
argument;  to  prevail  on;  to  cause;  to  influence  by  mo¬ 
tives.  Indu'cing,  imp.  Induced',  pp.  dust/.  Indu'cer,  n. 
-ser,  one  who.  Indu'cible,  a.  -si-bl,  capable  of  being 
induced.  Induce'ment,  n.  -dus'ment,  motive;  anything 
that  leads  or  influences  the  mind  to  will  or  act. — Syn. 
of  ‘induce’:  to  actuate;  impel;  influence;  persuade; 
produce;  effect;  superinduce;  move;  instigate;  urge; 
press;  incite; — of  ‘inducement’:  reason;  influence;  per¬ 
suasion;  purpose;  object. 

INDUCLE,  n.  plu.  in-du’slii-e  [L.  inductee,  a  truce, 
pause,  delay]:  in  Scotch  law,  days  of  grace;  the  days 
w’hich  intervene  between  the  citation  of  a  defender,  and 
the  day  of  appearance  in  the  action. 

INDUCT,  v.  in-dukt '  [L.  inductus,  led  or  brought  in— 
from  in,  in;  duco,  I  lead]:  to  introduce,  as  to  an  office, 
or  to  an  eccles.  benefice;  to  put  formally  into  possession. 
Induct'ing,  imp.  Induct'ed,  pp.  Induc'tor,  n.  -ter,  on© 
wrho.  Induc'tile,  a.  -dukftil,  not  capable  of  being  drawn 
into  threads,  as  a  metal.  In'ductil'ity,  n.  -i-ti.  Induc¬ 
tion,  n.  in-duk'shun  [F. — L.]:  introduction  into  an  office, 
as  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice;  the  inference  of  some 
general  truth  from  special  facts;  the  method  of  reason¬ 
ing  from  particulars  to  generals  (see  Induction  and 
Deduction);  the  influence  by  which  an  electric  or  gal¬ 
vanic  current  produces  magnetic  polarity  in’  certain 
bodies  near  or  round  which  it  passes  (see  Induction, 
Electric;  Induction  Coil):  in  OE.,  something  intro¬ 
ductory  to  a  play;  a  preface.  Induc'tional,  a.  pertain¬ 
ing  to.  Induc'tive,  a.  -tiv,  leading  to  inferences;  operat¬ 
ing  by  induction.  Induc'tively,  ad.  -li.  Induct'eous, 
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a.  -e-us,  in  elect.,  rendered  electropolar  by  induction,  or 
brought  into  the  opposite  electrical  state  by  the  influence 
of  inductive  bodies.  Inductive  science  (see  under  Sci¬ 
ence).  Note. — Induction  and  Inductive  regard  gen¬ 
eralizations  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  a  number 
of  particular  facts;  while  deduction  and  deductive  are 
said  of  such  generalizations  when  applied  to  particular 
facts  or  cases.  By  induction  we  establish  the  law  that 
heat  expands  bodies;  by  deduction  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  by  this  law  why  the  pendulum,  and  consequently 
the  clock,  moves  more  slowly  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

INDUCTANCE:  any  coil  or  loop  in  which  an  elec¬ 
trical  pressure  is  induced  by  the  flow  of  current  through 
it.  See  Electro-Dynamics. 

INDUCTION  AND  DEDUCTION:  the  two  principal 
methods  or  phases  of  inference  (q.v.).  Induction  is  the 
discovery  of  general  laws  or  principles  of  connection 
among  facts.  Experience  comes  to  us  as  a  confusion  of 
more  or  less  unrelated  elements.  We  instinctively  pre¬ 
suppose,  however,  that  the  facts  are  uniformly  related, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
mind  to  ascertain  the  real  though  hidden  connections 
among  them.  In  its  simplest  stage  this  process  consists 
in  formulating  a  general  rule  upon  the  basis  of  a  limited 
number  of  observations,  as  when  we  say  ‘All  red-haired 
persons  are  quick  tempered/  or  ‘Swampy  districts  are 
malarial.’  It  reaches  its  best  form  in  ‘causal  analysis.’ 
Here  the  connection  between  the  facts  is  not  only  ob¬ 
served,  but  explained  by  having  its  details  brought  to 
light  as  instances  of  previously  established  inductive 
conclusions.  Thus  the  study  of  malaria  reveals  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  swampy  land  as  a  series  of  details,  viz.,  the  habits 
of  the  mosquito  in  breeding  in  wTet  places,  the  presence 
of  malaria  germs  in  the  blood  which  the  insect  draws 
from  its  victims,  the  transmission  of  these  germs  to  other 
victims,  their  location  and  multiplication  in  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  of  the  latter,  etc.  The  result,  which  might  be 
elaborated  in  much  more  minute  detail,  is  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  law  of  malarial  infection,  inductively 
ascertained. 

The  importance  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
both  for  our  theoretical  understanding  of  the  world  and 
for  our  practical  calculations  of  the  future,  indicates  the 
corresponding  importance  of  causal  inductions.  Accord¬ 
ingly  for  science,  which  is  constantly  in  search. of  causal 
relations,  the  term  induction  means  specifically  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  these  explanatory  principles  of  connection. 
Dive  methods  for  such  investigative  effort  were  enumer¬ 
ated  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  formulated  their  ‘canons'. 
The  first  and  second  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  method  of 
agreement.  ‘If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon 
under  investigation  have  only  one  circumstance  in  com¬ 
mon,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  all  the  instances 
agree  is  the  cause  (or  effect)^  of  the  given  phenomenon.’ 
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E.g.,  lieat  is  the  common  antecedent  of  the  melting  of 
ice,  metal,  grease,  etc.  (2)  The  method  of  difference.  ‘If 
an  instance  in  -which  the  phenomenon  under  investigation 
occurs,  and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have 
every  circumstance  in  common  save  one,  that  one  occur¬ 
ring  only  in  the  former,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone 
the  two  instances  differ  is  the  effect  or  the  cause  or  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon.’ 
E.g.,  the  compass  needle  is  deflected,  when  in  proximity 
to  iron,  from  its  regular  north  and  south  direction.  The 
third  is  the  joint  method  of  agreement  and  difference,  a 
combination  and  elaboration  of  the  foregoing.  The 
fourth,  or  method  of  concomitant  variations,  states  the 
principle  that  facts  which  vary  together  are  connected 
through  causation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon’s  move¬ 
ment  and  the  tides.  The  fifth  is  the  method  of  residues. 
It  tells  us  that  if  a  fact  is  only  partially  explained,  the 
completion  of  its  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  in¬ 
sufficiently  examined  circumstances  which  attend  the 
fact.  In  many  of  the  sciences  the  application  of  these 
methods  is  facilitated  by  artificial  experiment  and  special 
apparatus;  they  are,  however,  fundamentally  constitutive 
principles  of  our  thinking,  and  as  such  are  employed  in 
the  commonest  observations  of  daily  life. 

Induction  is  often  imperfect  or  incomplete.  It  depends 
upon  observed  resemblances  and  differences,  and  where 
these  are  not  clearly  and  definitely  given,  the  conclusion 
is  correspondingly  uncertain.  In  some  cases  the  simi¬ 
larity  among  the  facts  is  coupled  with  wide  dissimilarity 
in  other  respects.  Here  there  is  often  a  basis  for  induc¬ 
tion  by  ‘analogy/  as  in  Newton’s  famous  perception  of 
the  relation  between  the  falling  apple  and  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  analogical  inductions,  pre¬ 
vious  to  further  verification,  are  merely  ‘probable.’  There 
are  also  many  classes  of  facts  which  permit  only  of  an 
approximate  statement  of  causal  relationship,  as  in  the 
case  of  old  age  and  death;  or  which  indicate  a  group  of 
alternative  possibilities,  one  of  which  is  the  cause  or 
effect.  In  these  fields  induction  takes  the  form  of  finding 
the  average  which  the  various  instances  more  or  less 
closely  approach.  Such  imperfect  inductions  may  have 
great  practical  utility,  e.g.,  in  life  insurance,  although 
they  afford  no  completely  determinate  information  about 
particular  cases. 

In  all  induction  the  direction  of  the  mind  is  from  par¬ 
ticular  facts  to  general  relations.  The  converse  of  this 
process  is  deduction.  Here  a  universal  proposition  of 
greater  or  less  extent  is  assumed,  and  from  it  something 
relatively  particular  is  inferred.  Thus  when  we  conclude 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sky  that  rain  will  soon  come, 
we  do  so  upon  the  supposition  that  such  a  sky  always 
forebodes  rain.  The  perfect  form  of  deduction  is  the 
Syllogism  (q.v.),  which  is  the  logical  method  of  proof. 
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Geometry  affords  a  technical  illustration  in  its  proofs 
of  theorems. 

Historically,  the  theory  of  deduction  was  developed 
before  that  of  induction.  Stated  with  wonderful  com¬ 
pleteness  by  Aristotle,  it  so  overshadowed  the  latter  (of 
which  he  also  gave  a  rudimentary  statement)  that  for 
centuries  it  was  regarded  as  the  only  correct  logical 
method.  All  truths  were  supposed  to  be  deducible  from 
premises  divinely  implanted  in  the  mind,  or  authorita¬ 
tively  stated  by  certain  individuals.  Accordingly,  induc¬ 
tive  discoveries  were  subjected  to  deductive  criticism, 
and  if  they  failed  to  appear  as  conclusions  from  the 
accepted  premises  they  were  rejected,  as  in  the  case  of 
Copernicus’  theory  of  the  solar  system.  The  tremendous 
energy  of  scientific  effort  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
however,  brought  induction  into  the  foreground.  Francis 
Bacon’s  writings  effectively  magnified  its  importance, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  indispensable 
method  of  scientific  progress. 

The  two  processes,  induction  and  deduction,  are  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  entirely  distinct.  Modern  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  thought,  however,  show  that  both 
are  involved  in  any  inference,  and  that  the  distinction  is 
one  of  emphasis  or  prominence  rather  than  absolute  in 
character.  Inductive  advance  constantly  makes  use,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  of  deductive  steps,  and  con¬ 
versely  the  assumption  of  premises  for  deduction  always 
presupposes  the  ‘inductive  leap’  from  the  particular  facts 
to  the  general  statement.  According  as  thought  is  more 
explicitly  a  progress  from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
or  vice  versa,  it  is  called  induction  or  deduction. 

INDUCTION  BALANCE:  in  physics,  an  apparatus 
designed  for  detecting  the  presence  of  fragments  of 
metal,  or  for  studying  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
metals.  It  consists  essentially  of  four  coils  of  fine  wire, 
an  electric  battery,  a  circuit  breaker,  and  a  telephone. 
Let  the  coils  be  designated,  respectively,  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C  and  D;  A  being  similar  to  B  in  all  respects, 
and  C  being  likewise  similar  to  D.  Coils  A  and  B  are 
placed  in  circuit  with  the  battery,  and  coils  C  and  D  are 
placed  in  circuit  with  the  telephone.  The  coils  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  pairs,  A  being  placed  near  C,  and  B  near  D. 
If  the  current  through  A  and  B  is  rapidly  interrupted, 
an  induced  current  will,  in  general,  flow  through  C  and 
D,  at  each  make  and  break;  its  presence  being  indicated 
by  the  sounds  that  it  produces  in  the  telephone  that  is 
in  circuit  with  C  and  D.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  dis¬ 
pose  the  coils  and  their  connections  so  that  the  current 
that  A  induces  in  C  shall  be  sensibly  equal  and  opposite 
to  that  which  B  induces  in  D.  When  the  balance  is  per¬ 
fect,  no  sound  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone.  If  a  piece 
of  metal  be  now  brought  near  the  coil  A,  the  intermit¬ 
tent  current  in  A  will  induce  currents  in  the  mass  of  the 
piece  of  metal,  and  these,  m  turn,  will  act  upon  the  coil 
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C,  producing  induced  currents  in  this  coil  which  are  not 
compensated  by  similar  currents  in  D.  The  loss  of  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  at  once  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of 
sounds  in  the  telephone;  and  in  this  way  the  metal  frag¬ 
ment  will  betray  its  presence.  The  induction  balance  has 
been  used  successfully  for  locating  bullets  in  the  human 
body.  When  applied  for  this  purpose  to  President  Gar¬ 
field,  however,  it  failed  to  give  any  useful  indications — 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  difficulties  of  manipulation  due  to 
the  presence  of  metal  in  the  mattress  upon  which  he  lay. 
The  instrument  is  so  sensitive  that  if  it  is  balanced  with 
a  genuine  coin  near  one  of  the  coils,  and  the  genuine 
coin  is  then  replaced  by  a  counterfeit  imitation,  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  once  betrays  the  substitution.  The  intensity  of 
the  sounds  produced  in  the  telephone  depends  not  only 
upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  disturbing  piece  of 
metal,  but  also  upon  its  specific  electrical  resistance;  and 
hence  the  balance  may  be  used  to  compare  the  specific 
resistances  of  metals.  Consult:  Hopkins,  Experimental 
Science;  Thomson,  Recent  Researches  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism ;  Bell,  The  Induction  Balance,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Science  for  1883. 

INDUCTION  COIL:  an  electrical  instrument  used  for 
the  production  of  high  potentials,  and  depending  for  its 
action  upon  the  fact  that  induced  currents  are  generated 
in  a  circuit,  when  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  to 
which  the  circuit  is  exposed  is  varied.  The  essential 


features  of  the  instrument  are  represented,  diagram- 
matieally,  in  the  accompanying  cut.  A  soft  iron  core  is 
surrounded  by  two  coils  of  wire,  one  outside  of  the  other. 
The  outer  coil  is  the  one  in  which  the  high  tension  in¬ 
duced  currents  are  produced;  it  is  called  the  ‘secondary 
coil,’  and  is  not  in  direct  electrical  connection  with  any 
other  part  of  the  instrument.  The  inner  coil,  which  is 
called  the  primary  ceil,  is  wound  close  to  the  iron  core, 
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and  is  connected  to  a  battery,  so  that  when  the  current 
from  the  battery  is  flowing,  the  primary  coil  causes  the 
iron  core  to  become  magnetized.  As  is  explained  in  the 
article  Electricity,  Principles  of,  no  current  is  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  secondary  coil,  so  long  as  the  magnetism 
of  the  iron  core  remains  constant;  but  whenever  the 
magnetism  of  the  core  increases  or  diminishes,  a  current 
is  produced  in  the  secondary.  A  device  called  the  ‘break’ 
or  ‘interrupter’  is,  therefore,  provided,  so  that  the  mag¬ 
netism  of  the  iron  core  may  be  rapidly  established  and 
destroyed. 

A  common  form  of  interrupter  is  that  shown  in  the 
cut,  which  is  similar  to  the  electric  bell  or  buzzer  vi¬ 
brator  (see  Electrical  Communications,  Systems  of). 
With  the  flat  spring  S  in  its  normal  or  vertical  position 
the  contact  piece  on  the  spring  touches  the  screw  C,  thus 
completing  the  circuit  from  wire  K  through  S  and  C  to 
wire  m.  The  current  passes  over  this  path  through  the 
primary  coil  (indicated  by  the  thick  helix  wound  nearest 
the  iron  core)  and  magnetizes  the  iron.  The  magnetic 
lines  w'hich  spring  into  position  cut  the  wires  of  the 
secondary  winding,  thereby  producing  an  electrical  pres¬ 
sure  in  them.  At  the  same  time  the  magnetized  core 
attracts  the  soft  iron  piece  A,  fastened  to  the  spring, 
and  causes  it  to  fly  over  to  the  end  of  the  core.  This 
breaks  the  circuit,  the  spring  S  having  moved  out  of 
contact  with  the  screw  C.  Consequently  current  flow  is 
interrupted,  the  lines  of  force  collapse  and  disappear, 
cutting  the  wires  of  the  secondary  and  producing  an 
electrical  pressure  opposite  in  direction  to  that  produced 
when  the  lines  spring  out.  Since  the  pressure  depends 
on  the  rate  of  cutting  the  magnetic  lines,  it  is  obvious 
that  with  a  large  number  of  turns  in  the  secondary  coil, 
and*  a  strong  field,  the  pressure  will  be  very  great  be¬ 
cause  the  stoppage  of  the  magnetizing  current  when  the 
‘break’  takes  place  is  almost  instantaneous  and  the. speed 
of  collapse  of  the  lines  very  great. 

When  the  magnetism  is  destroyed  there  is  no  longer 
any  force  to  hold  the  iron  piece-  A  against  the  end  of  the 
core  and  the  spring  flies  back  to  its  vertical  position 
again,  closing  the  circuit.  This  movement  or  oscillation 
of  the  ‘interrupter’  may  be  many  hundreds  per  second. 

The  Wehnelt  electrolytic  interrupter  is  greatly  in  favor 
among  physicists,  however,  and  is  now  often  used  in 
connection  with  induction  coils,  especially  when  they  are 
to  be  run  with  the  commercial  current  used  for  incan¬ 
descent  lighting,  where  the  potential  difference  that  is 
used  is  something  over  100  volts.  In  the  induction  coil 
the  primary  coil  on  the  iron  core  is  made  of  a  few  turns 
of  relatively  thick  copper  wire,  its  purpose  being  solely 
to  effect  the  magnetization  of  the  core;  but  the  secondary 
coil,  in  which  the  induced  currents  are  generated,  is  made 
of  fine  wire,  and  in  order  to  multiply  the  inductive  effect 
as  far  as  possible,  the  secondary  is  made  of  a  great 
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many  turns,  often  containing  several  miles  of  wine.  In 
the  celebrated  Spottiswoode  coil,  the  secondary  contained 
no  less  than  280  miles  of  wire.  The  primary  coil,  being 
wound  directly  upon  a  soft  iron  core,  commonly  has  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  self-induction,  so  that  when 
the  circuit  is  broken  by  the  interrupter  the  current  does 
not  suddenly  cease,  but  continues  to  flow  across  the 
interval  at  the  break  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a 
second,  as  is  readily  seen  by  the  strong  sparking  that 
occurs  at  the  moment  of  interruption.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  sparking  as  far  as  possible,  a  condenser  of  suitable 
capacity  is  provided,  so  that  when  the  break  is  made  in 
the  circuit,  the  ‘after-current’  due  to  the  self-induction 
of  the  primary  can  discharge  into  the  condenser,  instead 
of  passing  across  the  break  in  the  circuit  and  causing  a 
spark.  The  condenser  causes  the  interruption  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  primary  coil  to  be  much  more  sudden,  and  it 
materially  increases  the  potential  that  is  developed  in 
the  secondary  coil,  since  this  is  proportional  to  the  rate 
of  variation  of  the  magnetism  of  the  core,  and  is  much 
greater  when  the  magnetism  falls  off  abruptly  than 
when  it  persists  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  second 
after  the  break  has  been  made. 

The  induction  coil  was  brought  into  something  like  its 
present  form  by  Ruhmkorff,  and  is  frequently  known, 
in  consequence,  by  his  name.  Improvements  in  the  wind¬ 
ing  of  the  secondary  coil  were  introduced  by  Ritchie,  of 
Boston,  about  1857.  Ritchie’s  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  consisted  in  disposing  the  secondary  wire  in  sec¬ 
tions,  which  were  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  risk 
of  internal  disruptive  discharge  through  the  coil  itself 
might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Induction  coils  are 
very  generally  used  in  studying  the  discharge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  through  gases,  for  exciting  X-ray  tubes,  and  for 
producing  high  potentials  required  in  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy.  Consult:  Bonney,  Induction  Coils;  Wright,  The 
Induction  Coil  in  Practical  Work;  Hare,  Construction  of 
Large  Induction  Coils;  Norrie,  Induction  Coils. 

INDUC'TION,  Electric:  the  power  (and  the  action) 
of  electric  currents  to  induce  currents  in  neighboring 
conducting  circuits.  This  was  discovered  by  Faraday, 
whose  researches  on  the  subject,  named  by  him  volta- 
electric  induction,  were  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (1831-2).  Henry  (1832)  observed  that 
when  contact  was  broken  in  a  long  galvanic  circuit  a 
bright  spark  occurred  which  did  not  occur  when  the  cir¬ 
cuit  was  short.  This  was  shown  by  Faraday  (1834)  to 
be  due  to  the  extra  current  induced  by  the  various  parts 
of  the  circuit  in  each  other.  Bachhoffner  and  Sturgeon 
(1837)  showed  the  superior  action,  in  induction  ap¬ 
paratus,  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  to  that  of  a  solid  bar 
of  iron.  Henry  (1841)  studied  the  inductive  action  of 
induced  currents  of  different  orders.  De  la  Rive  de¬ 
signed,  1843,  an  electro-chemical  condenser,  consisting  of 
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a  primary  coil,  which,  by  means  of  the  extra  current, 
could  enable  a  single  galvanic  cell  to  decompose  water. 
The  same  decomposition,  however,  had  been  effected  by 
Wright  1840.  Ruhmkorff  constructed  (1850  or  51)  the 
first  so-called  induction  coil ,  the  excellence  of  which  was 
attained  chiefly  by  the  proper  insulation  of  the  second¬ 
ary  coil.  Fizeau  (1853)  increased  immensely  the  power 
of  the  coil,  by  providing  it  with  a  condenser.  Of  late 
years,  coils  of  great  power  have  been  constructed, 
rivalling,  if  not  exceeding,  the  most  powerful  electric 
machines  in  length  and  power  of  spark.  See  Electricity* 
Principles  or;  Electro-Dynamics;  Induction  Coil. 

INDUCTION,  Mathematical:  a  method  of  reasoning 
by  which  it  is  shown  that  if  a  theorem  is  true  in  one 
case,  it  is  true  in  a  next  higher  case.  Then,  if  it  be 
proved  in  any  way  that  the  theorem  holds  in  one  case  of 
the  series,  it  holds  in  every  subsequent  case.  Thus  the 
Binormial  Theorem  (a  - f-  h)n  =  «n  -J-nan-i  fe  -{-hi 
( n  1)  an-2  Z>2  4-  n  being  assumed  to  hold 

for  the  exponent  n  can  be  shown  to  hold  for  the  ex¬ 
ponent  n  +  1.  But  it  is  known  to  be  true  for  n  —  1; 
hence  it  is  true  for  n  =  2,  then  for  n  =■  3,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  Many  mathematical  theorems  are  best 
proved  in  this  way.  For  another  example  it  may  be 
verified  for  small  values  of  n  that  l2  -f-  22  +  3-’  + 
.  .  .  -{-  n-=  £  n  (n  +  1)  (2w  +  1).  And  by  adding 

(n  +  1)2  to  both  sides  of  the  equation,  it  is  found  to 
hold  for  n  - j-  1.  Then  it  holds  for  every  n. 

INDUCTION  MOTOR.  See  Electrical  Machines. 

INDUCTIVE:  having  the  property  of  an  inductance. 

INDUCTOR:  any  moving  mass  of  iron  which  varies 
the  reluctance  of  a  magnetic  path  and  causes  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  shifting  of  magnetic  lines  of  force.  Usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  parts  of  Inductor  alternators.  See  Elec¬ 
trical  Machines. 

INDUE,  v.  in-dii'  [L.  indu'ere ,  to  clothe  with:  Gr. 
enduo ,  I  put  on]:  to  clothe;  to  invest;  to  supply  with; 
in  OE.,  to  endow;  to  furnish.  Indu'ing,  imp.  Indued', 
pp.  -dud':  see  Endue. 

INDULGE,  v.  in-dulj'  [L.  indulged,  I  am  courteous,  I 
pamper — from  in,  in  or  on;  dulcis,  sweet]:  to  yield  to 
the  enjoyment  or  practice  of  without  constraint  or  con¬ 
trol;  to  suffer;  not  to  restrain  or  oppose;  to  grant  as  a 
favor;  to  humor.  Indulging,  imp.  Indulged',  pp. 
-duljd'.  Indulgence,  n.  -dul'jens  [F.  indulgence— from 
L.  indulgen'tid ]:  forbearance  of  restraint  or  control; 
gratification;  favor  granted;  a  power  claimed  by  the 
Roman  Cath.  Church  of  granting  remission  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  due  to  sin  for  a  certain  time,  either  on  earth  or  in 
purgatory;  or,  a  remission  of  temporal  punishment  due 
to  sin  after  the  guilt  has  been  removed  by  penance:  V. 
to  attach  or  grant  an  indulgence  to  any  pious  practice. 
Indul'genced,  a.  -jenst,  specially  authorized.  Indul'- 
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gent,  a.  -jent  [F.— L.]:  compliant;  unduly  favorable; 
yielding  to  the  wishes  and  desires,  etc.,  of  those  under 
one’s  care.  Indul'gently,  ad.  -It.  Indul'ger,  n.  -jer,  one 
who.— Syn.  of  ‘indulge’:  to  gratify;  favor;  humor;  cher¬ 
ish;  foster;  allow;  harbor;  grant. 

INDUL'GENCE,  in  Eoman  Catholic  Theology;  a  re¬ 
mission,  by  church  authority,  to  a  repentant  sinner,  of 
the  temporal  punishment  which  remains  due  after  the  sin 
and  its  eternal  punishment  have  been  remitted:  A  doc¬ 
trine  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  angry  con¬ 
troversy,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  among 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  Reformation,  deserves  very 
careful  consideration.  We  must  confine  ourselves,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  brief  authentic  explanation  of  the  doctrine  as 
it  is  held  by  Roman  Catholics,  together  with  a  history 
of  the  practice  in  the  various  ages  of  the  church. 

By  the  discipline  of  the  first  centuries,  a  severe  course 
of  penitential  observance  was  exacted  of  all  who  fell  in¬ 
to  any  grievous  crime,  especially  apostasy,  murder,  and 
adultery,  such  sinners  being  excluded  from  church  com¬ 
munion  for  various  periods  in  some  cases  even  till  the 
hour  of  death.  These  penitential  observances,  which 
Protestants  regard  as  purely  disciplinary,  were  designed, 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  as  an  expiation, 
on  the  part  of  the  penitent,  for  the  temporal  punish¬ 
ment,  which,  after  sin  and  the  eternal  punishment  due 
to  it  have  been  remitted  by  God,  still  remains  to  be 
undergone;  and  some  of  the  most  acrimonious  of  the 
early  controversies,  the  Montanist  and  the  Novatian, 
arose  as  to  the  power  of  the  church  to  relax  these  peni¬ 
tential  observances,  and  to  admit  grievous  sinners  to 
communion.  These  ancient  relaxations  (of  which  they 
regard  that  referred  to  in  I  Cor.  v.  5  and  in  II  Cor.  ii. 
10  as  a  type)  are  considered  by  Roman  Catholics  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  modern  indulgence;  and  the  practice  which 
grew  up  in  the  3d  and  4th  c.,  and  which  even  then  was 
carried  to  great  extremes,  of  granting  such  relaxations 
on  the  recommendation  of  martyrs  or  confessors,  is  held 
by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to  be  an  illustration  of 
that  principle  of  vicarious  atonement,  according  to 
which,  in  the  theory  of  indulgences,  the  church  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  supply,  from  the  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ‘supererogatory’  works 
of  the  saints,  what  may  be  wanting  to  the  completeness 
of  the  atonement  of  the  less  perfect  but  yet  truly  pen¬ 
itent  sinner  to  whom  she  grants  the  indulgence.  That 
this  practice  of  relaxation,  whatever  may  have  been  it3 
real  import,  was  to  be  used  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  bishop  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  penitent,  is 
expressly  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Ancyra  308,  and 
by  that  of  Nice  325.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  person 
granting  the  relaxation  was  to  impose  certain  good  works 
as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  penalty  which  had  been 
relaxed;  and  among  these  works,  which  had  at  first  been 
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purely  personal,  came  by  degrees  to  be  included  money 
payments  for  certain  religious  or  charitable  objects,  as 
the  building  of  a  church,  or  the  foundation  of  a  monas¬ 
tery  or  hospital.  The  name  indulgence  appears  to  have 
originated  late,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use  be¬ 
ing  by  Alexander  II.,  11th  e.;  but  the  institution  itself 
is  found  in  full  development  during  the  wars  of  the 
<  rusades,  the  serving,  or  the  contributing  to  service  in 
which,  ‘provided  it  were  for  devotion  alone,  and  not  from 
motives  of  greed  or  of  glory,’  was  accepted  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Clermont  ‘as  an  equivalent  substitute  for  all  pen¬ 
ance.’  Such  an  indulgence  was  called  ‘plenary’;  where 
a  portion  only  of  the  penitential  works  was  relaxed,  it 
was  called  ‘partial’;  and,  to  put  a  bar  to  their  excessive 
multiplication  and  to  other  abuses,  Innocent  III.  de¬ 
clared  the  power  of  granting  ‘plenary  indulgences’  to 
be  reserved  to  the  pope  alone,  bishops  being  authorized 
to  grant  only  the  ‘partial’  or  limited  indulgences  de¬ 
scribed  above.  The  fourth  Lateran  council  condemns  the 
‘indiscreet  and  superfluous’  granting  of  indulgences;  and 
among  the  abuses  which  grew  up  in  the  church  during 
the  western  schism,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
lavish  dispensation  of  indulgences,  in  the  granting  of 
which  the  contending  popes  rivalled  each  other  in  prod¬ 
igality.  The  last  extreme,  however,  was  not  reached  until 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  when,  with  a  view  to  rais¬ 
ing  the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  great 
church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  pub¬ 
lished  a  plenary  indulgence,  the  principal  condition  for 
the  gaining  of  which  wras  a  contribution  to  this  wrork. 
Roman  Catholic  historians  contend  that  in  itself  such  a 
condition  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  if  duly  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  people,  it  might  be  lawfully  and  even  meri¬ 
toriously  complied  with;  but  they  admit  that  many  of  the 
preachers  of  the  indulgence,  in  extolling  its  natural  ef¬ 
fects,  went  to  indefensible  extremes,  and  that,  even  mak¬ 
ing  the  fullest  allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  grievous  abuses  both  of  doctrine  and  of 
practice  were  committed  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland. 
Hence  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  wrhile  it  af¬ 
firms  that  the  use  of  indulgences,  as  being  ‘most  salutary 
for  the  Christian  people,  and  approved  by  the  authority 
of  councils,  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church,’  yet  orders 
that,  ‘in  granting  them,  moderation  be  observed,  lest,  by 
excessive  facility,  discipline  may  be  enervated.’  Upon 
the  special  instructions  of  this  council,  all  the  modern 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  indulgences  has  been  found¬ 
ed;  but  as  the  decree  of  the  council  does  not  explicitly 
declare  what  is  the  precise  effect  of  an  indulgence,  it  is 
further  explained  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  in  his  celebrated 
bull,  Auctorem  Fidei,  that  an  indulgence  received  with 
due  dispositions,  remits  not  alone  the  canonical  penance 
attached  to  certain  crimes  in  this  life,  but  also  the  tem- 
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poral  punishment  which  would  await  the  penitent  after 
death  to  be  endured  by  him  in  purgatory. 

From  the  above  explanation,  it  will  be  gathered  that 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  understand  by  an  indulgence  a 
remission  of  sin,  much  less  a  permission  to  commit  sin, 
or  a  promise  of  forgiveness  of  future  sin.  They  con¬ 
tend,  moreover,  that  since  the  benefit  of  an  indulgence 
can  be  received  only  by  a  sinner  who  has  repented  of 
sin,  and  resolved  to  embrace  a  new  life,  the  imputation 
of  introducing  laxity  of  principle  and  easy  self-indul¬ 
gence  is  entirely  unwarranted.  And  though,  for  the  most 
part,  the  good  works  which  are  required  as  the  condition 
of  obtaining  indulgences  may  appear  easy  and  even 
trivial,  yet  the  one  indispensable  preliminary— sorrow  for 
sin  and  sincere  purpose  of  amendment — in  itself  involves 
the  very  highest  effort  of  Christian  virtue. 

On  the  subject  of  indulgences,  Protestants  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  quote  the  language  used  by  popes  in  grant¬ 
ing  them,  in  opposition  to  the  views  put  forth  by  Roman 
Catholics  in  defending  them.  And  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  for  popes  in  their  bulls  of  jubilee,  to  grant 
the  most  plenary  and  complete  indulgence ,  pardon ,  and 
remission  of  all  si?is,  on  certain  conditions  specified.  And 
though  this  grant  is  made  only  to  ‘the  faithful  who  are 
truly  penitent  and  have  confessed,’  yet  being  limited  to  a 
certain  period,  as  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  to  certain 
conditions,  as  saying  certain  prayers,  visiting  ^certain 
churches,  wearing  or  kissing  a  scapular,  or  the  like,  it  is 
argued  that  these  cannot  but  acquire,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  an  importance  which  is  very  unfavorable 
to  penitence,  virtue,  faith,  and  piety.  It  is  likewise  urged 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  indulgences  is  founded  not 
only  on  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  power  given  to 
the  church,  but  also  on  a  doctrine  of  human  works  and 
merits  inconsistent  with  what  is  taught  in  Scripture  as  to 
the  office  of  Christ  as  the  complete,  sufficient,  and  only 
Saviour. 

INDULT,  n.  in-dult',  or  Indulto,  n.  in-duVto  [L.  in- 
dultus,  indulged]:  right  to  present  to  certain  benefices 
and  dignities,  granted  by  the  pope;  in  France,  a  right 
of  demanding  at  the  filling  up  of  a  vacant  bishopric  or 
abbey  the  presentation  to  the  first  benefice  falling  va¬ 
cant  in  that  bishopric  or  abbey;  in  Spain,  a  duty  or  tax 
paid. 

INDUMENTUM,  n.  in'du-men'tum  [L.  a  garment— 
from  induo,  I  put  on]:  the  plumage  of  birds;  in  hot., 
a  hairy  covering. 

INDUPLICATE,  a.  m-du'pli-Tcdt  [in,  in,  and  dupli¬ 
cate:  L.  duplex,  double]:  in  hot.,  applied  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  flower-bud  in  which  the  edges  of  the  sepals  or 
petals  are  slightly  turned  inward.  Indu'plicative,  a. 
- ka-tiv ,  in  hot.,  applied  to  a  modification  of  valvate  pre- 
floration  in  which  the  edges  of  the  petals  or  sepals  are 
bent  in  or  rolled  round. _ 
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INDURATE,  v.  tn'du-rat  [L.  induratus,  hardened — 
from  in,  into;  diiro,  I  harden:  It.  indurato ]:  to  make  or 
grow  hard;  to  harden;  to  make  unfeeling.  In'durating, 
imp.  In'durated,  pp.:  Adj.  hardened;  made  obdurate; 
in  geol.,  applied  to  rocks  that  have  been  hardened  by  the 
action  of  heat.  In'dura'tion,  n.  -ra'shun,  the  act  of 
hardening,  or  process  of  growing  hard. 

INDUS.  See  under  Indra. 

INDUS,  n.  in’dus  [Skr.  Sindhu,  irrigator;  probably 
from  a  root  signifying  ‘to  flow’]:  great  river  that  bounds 
Hindustan  on  the  west.  It  rises  in  unknown  regions  in 
Tibet,  near  the  sources  of  the  kindred  Sutlej,  lat.  31° 
20'  n.,  and  long.  81°  30'  e.  The  precise  spot  is  said  to  be 
18,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  anu  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
Kailas,  a  Himalayan  peak  which  overtops  it  by  at  least 
4,000  ft.  Its  general  course,  till  it  forces  its  way  be¬ 
tween  the  Himalaya  Proper  and  the  Hindu  Kush,  is 
toward  the  n.w.,  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  gen¬ 
eral  direction  through  the  plains.  On  reaching  Sussi 
(near  the  borders  of  Budakshan),  its  most  northern 
point,  it  turns  s.,  hides  among  the  hills,  and  reappears 
at  Takot  in  Kohistan,  n.  of  the  Punjab.  After  a  course 
of  870  m.,  having  still  940  m.  before  it,  it  becomes  nav¬ 
igable  at  a  point  which,  for  other  reasons  also,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Here  it  receives  the  Cabul,  its  principal  af¬ 
fluent  on  the  right;  and  here  is  Atak  (Attock),  ancient¬ 
ly  Taxila,  scene  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  passage.  About 
half  way  from  Atak  to  its  mouth,  it  receives,  on  the 
left,  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Punjab  through  the. 
single  channel  of  the  Punjnud.  Each  of  the  ‘five  water¬ 
courses,’  as  well  as  the  Cabul,  is  navigable  for  inland 
craft  to  the  mountains.  Below  its  confluence  with  the 
Punjnud,  the  Indus,  instead  of  increasing  in  volume,  be¬ 
comes  gradually  less.  Its  basin  is  here  narrow,  so  that 
the  affluents  are  insignificant,  while  the  arid  sandy  soil 
causes  the  river  to  suffer  from  absorption  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  operates  still  more  powerfully  from  the  fact 
that  the  river  here  divides  into  numerous  channels,  many 
of  which  never  return  at  all  to  the  main  stream,  while 
others  return  much  shrunken  in  volume  This  wasting 
of  the  waters  is,  however,  not  'very  apparent  to  the  eye, 
owing  to  the  gradual  slackening  of  the  current  and  the 
ascent  of  the  tides.  At  Migani,  eight  m.  n.  of  Hyderabad, 
commences  the  Delta  Proper,  which  measures  75  m.  up¬ 
ward,  by  130  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
area  of  the  drainage— its  extreme  dimensions  being  re¬ 
spectively  900  m.  and  750— has  been  estimated  at  373,- 
000  sq.  m.,  more  than  three  times  the  extent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  value  of  the  Indus  as  a  route  of  traffic  is  less  than 
that  of  most  other  streams  of  equal  magnitude.  In  the 
winter,  one  only  of  its  numerous  outlets  is  at  all  avail¬ 
able  for  communication  with  the  sea;  and  even  after 
the  melting  of  the  spring  snows,  there  is  no  passage 
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anywhere  for  an  ordinary  sea-going  vessel  of  more  than 
50  tons.  Still,  in  another  respect  the  river  is  favorable 
for  navigation,  as  the  fall  from  Atak  to  the  sea  is  only 
2,000  ft.  in  940  miles. 

The  Indus  abounds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and 
is  infested  by  crocodiles.  The  alluvium  brought  down  by 
the  stream  has  been  calculated  to  be  sufficient  for  an 
annual  formation  42  m.  long,  27  m.  broad,  and  40  ft. 
deep.  Near  Rori,  a  short  distance  below  the  first  point 
of  divergence,  both  the  main  stream  and  one  of  its  off¬ 
sets  pass  through  a  ridge  of  limestone,  which  must  at 
one  time  have  turned  the  descending  floods  laterally  into 
what  is  now  a  desert,  but  bearing  the  plainest  traces  of 
former  cultivation. 

INDUSIA,  n.  in-du'zi-a,  Indu'sl®,  n.  plu.  -zi-e  [L.  in- 
dusium,  a  shirt,  a  woman’s  under  garment — from  indud, 
I  put  on]:  the  cases  or  coverings  of  certain  insects.  In- 
du'sial,  a.  -zi-dl,  composed  of  or  pertaining  to  petrified 
indusise.  Indusial  limestone,  remarkable  variety  of 
fresh-water  limestone  found  in  Auvergne,  abounding  in 
the  indusiae  or  cases  of  caddis-worms,  great  heaps  of 
wffiich  have  been  encrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
formed  into  a  hard  travertine.  Several  beds  occur,  some 
as  much  as  six  ft.  thick,  each  cubic  inch  of  which  con¬ 
tains  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  cases  (see  Cajddice).  The 
Auvergne  cases  are  formed  of  the  shells  of  a  minute 
Paludina,  so  small  that  100  shells  may  be  counted  in  a 
single  indusium.  Indusium,  n.  in-du'zi-um,  a  covering 
or  case;  in  hot.,  the  epidermal  covering  of  the  fructifi¬ 
cation  in  some  ferns;  a  collection  of  hairs  so  united  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  cup,  and  which  incloses  the  stigma  of 
a  flower. 

INDUSTRIAL,  a.  in-dus'tri-al  [P.  Industrie,  industry 
—from  L.  Indus' trid,  carefulness,  industry:  It.  indus¬ 
trial  relating  to  industry,  or  the  products  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  Industrialism,  n.  -izm,  state  of 
society  in  wdiich  all  the  members  cooperate  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good;  opposed  to  militancy.  Industrially,  ad.  -li. 
IndusTrious,  a.  -tri-us,  diligent  in  business  or  study; 
assiduous;  not  remiss.  Industriously,  ad.  -li.  Indus¬ 
try,  n.  in'dus-tri,  habitual  diligence  in  any  employment 
or  pursuit.  Industrial  accession,  phrase  borrow-ed  by 
the  Scotch  from  the  Roman  law  to  denote  the  increased 
value  given  to  a  thing  by  labor  and  skill  exercised  upon 
it:  this  phrase  includes  the  case  of  a  person  building  by 
mistake  on  another’s  land,  in  wThich  case,  in  England 
though  the  building  was  done  bond  fide,  it  belongs  ab¬ 
solutely  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  is  not  bound  even 
to  pay  for  the  materials,  which  he  can  keep,  or  their 
value;  but  in  Scotland,  the  owmer  of  the  land,  though 
entitled  to  the  materials,  would  be  liable  to  pay  their 
value.  Industrial  exhibition,  see  Exhibition  Indus¬ 
trial.  Industrial  fruits,  in  Scotch  law,  produce  of 
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land  which  the  life-renter  is  entitled  to  (see  Emble¬ 
ments).  Industrial  school,  a  school  in  which  some  of 
the  mechanical  arts  and  useful  occupations  are  taught. — 
Syn.  of  ‘industry’:  diligence;  assiduousness;  assiduity; 
laboriousness. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL.  See  Alcohol,  Denatured. 
INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION:  a  non-partisan  body 
authorized  by  congress  1898,  June  18,  to  investigate  the 
subjects  of  ‘immigration,  labor,  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  business’  in  the  United  States,  with  the  utmost 
fairness  to  both  capital  and  labor,  and  report  to  con¬ 
gress  with  suggested  legislation,  as  a  basis  not  only  for 
national  law  and  administration,  but  for  uniformity  of 
state  laws.  The  members  were  five  senators  appointed 
by  its  president,  five  representatives  appointed  by  the 
speaker,  and  nine  private  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
president  and  senate,  fairly  representing  different  indus¬ 
tries  and  branches  of  national  life.  Originally  appointed 
for  two  years,  the  term  was  extended  to  1901,  Dec.  15, 
and  then  to  1902,  Feb.  15,  the  last  report  being  dated 
the  10th.  The  actual  work  was  done  by  the  private  mem¬ 
bers,  who  employed  27  experts  on  the  various  lines,  and 
examined  nearly  700  witnesses;  making  a  report  in  19 
volumes,  of  the  highest  value  from  the  unmatched  thor¬ 
oughness  and  authoritativeness  of  the  view  on  every  side 
of  our  industrial  system  brought  out. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS:  English  term  variously  ap¬ 
plied;  sometimes  synonymous  with  ragged  schools,  in 
which  mechanical  arts  are  taught,  sometimes  designating 
ordinary  elementary  schools,  in  which  agriculture,  do¬ 
mestic  science,  or  some  other  industrial  art  is  taught 
during  a  portion  of  the  school  day.  See  Manual  Train¬ 
ing. 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCFETIES:  societies  which  carry 
on  some  trade,  the  profits  of  which  are  applied  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  mutual  benefit,  resembling  the  object  of  Friend¬ 
ly  Societies  (q.v.).  In  Great  Britain,  the  ‘Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act,  1876,’  regulates  these  societies 
on  improved  principles,  the  first  statute  having  been 
passed  1852.  Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  seven 
may  establish  such  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  any  labor,  trade,  or  handicraft,  whether  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  or  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  banking  under  certain  restrictions,  and  taking 
deposits  only  under  5s.  in  one  payment,  and  under  £20 
from  cue  person.  The  rules  of  the  society  must  define  the 
object,  name,  and  place  of  office  of  the  society,  and  it 
must  in  all  cases  be  registered  as  one  of  limited  liabil¬ 
ity.  The  rules  and  statute  define  terms  of  admission  of 
members,  mode  of  holding  meetings,  voting,  transfera¬ 
bility  of  shares,  audit  of  accounts,  investment  of  capital, 
mode  of  withdrawing  or  resigning  from  society,  claims 
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of  executors,  application  of  profits,  appointment  and  re¬ 
muneration  of  managers  and  officers,  and  make  provision 
for  the  custody,  use,  and  device,  of  the  seal  of  the  society. 
No  member’s  interest  is  to  exceed  £200,  but  one  society 
may  invest  its  funds  with  another  or  others  to  any  amount. 
These  societies  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Friendly 
Societies  (q.v.)  in  respect  of  the  exemption  from  assess¬ 
ment  under  income-tax,  etc.  See  Co-operation. 

INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM:  the  term  used  to  express  a 
modern  form  of  labor  organization  whose  jurisdiction  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  trade  or  craft,  but  is  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  industrial  development  and  embraces 
the  entire  working  class.  Industrial  Unionism  is  the 
outgrowth  of  trade  unionism  and  expresses  the  highest 
form  of  industrial  organization  the  working  class  has  yet 
attained.  As  its  name  implies  this  form  of  unionism  con¬ 
templates  the  organization  of  industries  in  their  entirety, 
uniting  all  employes  within  the  same  economic  body, 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  departments  equal  to  and 
corresponding  with  the  several  trades  or  general  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  organizing  the  workers  along  the  lines  of  their  general 
industrial  interests  rather  than  their  particular  craft 
interests,  it  is  claimed  that  the  friction  due  to  overlapping 
craft  jurisdictions  is  obviated  and  that  a  higher  degree  of 
solidarity  and  efficiency  is  thus  secured  in  the  interest  of  all. 

The  industrial  union  in  its  present  form  came  but  re¬ 
cently  into  existence,  the  trade  union  having  preceded  it, 
the  latter  dating  back  to  near  the  beginning  of  industrial 
life  in  Great  Britain,  about  the  middle  of  the  18  c. 

The  earlier  unions  were  confined  principally  to  the  skilled 
trades,  and  hence  were  called  trade  unions.  These  unions 
were  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  skilled  use  of  the  tools 
used  in  the  several  trades  during  the  period  of  handicraft 
in  industry,  and  later  on  were  loosely  joined  together  in  a 
federation  of  trades  without,  however,  abridging  their 
autonomy  or  invading  their  separate  jurisdictions. 

Organized  upon  this  basis  each  craft  was  left  free  to 
negotiate  its  own  wage-scale  and  enter  into  agreement 
with  the  employer  upon  terms  most  advantageous  to 
itself  regardless  of  other  crafts  that  might  be  employed  in 
the  same  industry.  The  results  that  followed  in  the  way 
of  disastrous  strikes  resorted  to  by  one  or  more  crafts 
because  of  having  failed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment,  while  others  employed  in  the  same  industry,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  identical  factory,  remained  at  their  tasks,  in 
co-operation  with  the  non-union  element  which  had  dis¬ 
placed  their  own  fellow-workers,  paved  the  way  for  in¬ 
dustrial  organization. 

The  trade  union  rose  with  the  modern  trade  and  flourish¬ 
ed  with  it,  the  foundation  of  both  being  the  skilled  use  c? 
certain  tools  in  the  making  of  certain  commodities  for 
market  use.  This  stage  of  the  industrial  development 
prevailed  for  many  years  but  has  now  been  largely  super¬ 
seded  and  is  rapidly  declining  before  the  march  of 
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industrial  evolution,  made  manifest  in  the  concentration 
of  capital,  the  displacement  of  the  small  shop  by  the  great 
factory,  the  handicraft  tools  by  steam-driven  machinery, 
the  segregated  trade  by  associated  industry  and  competi¬ 
tive  effort  by  co-operative  labor.  Along  the  same  line 
the  trade  union  of  the  past  is  now  expressing  itself  more 
and  more  in  industrial  unionism. 

Industrial  unionism,  having  evolved  from  the  lower 
primal  forms  of  trade  unionism  through  the  successive 
stages  of  the  industrial  development,  and  adapting  itself 
to  present  industrial  conditions  and  their  tendencies,  has 
encountered  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  trade  union¬ 
ists  as  well  as  the  employing  class,  the  former  tenaciously 
adhering  to  the  craft  form  of  organization  and  resisting 
all  attempts  to  materially  change  it,  and  the  latter  oppos¬ 
ing  it  on  account  of  its  aggressive  and  revolutionary  char¬ 
acter;  but  notwithstanding  this  the  new  unionism  has 
made  rapid  advance  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
and  its  principles  have  now  come  to  be  generally  recognized 
by  the  progressive  elements  of  the  labor  movement. 

Greatly  as  the  industrial  union  differs  from  the  trade 
union  structurally,  the  difference  in  their  tendencies  and 
ultimate  objects  is  still  more  radical  and  far  reaching. 
Whereas,  the  trade  union  occupied  itself  mainly  with  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  satisfactory  wage  scales, 
hours  of  labor  and  working  class  conditions,  industrial 
unionism,  based  upon  the  mutual  economic  interests  of  all 
workers  and  the  solidarity  arising  therefrom,  aims  not  only 
at  the  amelioration  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
workers,  but  at  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  existing 
productive  system  and  the  total  extinction  of  wage  servi¬ 
tude. 

It  is  in  this  fundamental  principle  that  industrial  union¬ 
ism  is  most  radical  and  revolutionary  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  trade  union  forms  of  industrial  organization. 

The  concentration  of  capital  and  the  highly  complex 
productive  mode  of  the  present  day,  grouping  in  vast 
industrial  establishments  thousands  of  workers  engaged 
in  scores  of  different  trades,  and  forcing  them  into  closer 
and  closer  co-operation,  based  upon  the  minutest  division 
of  labor,  have  tended  to  obscure,  or  perhaps  totally  oblit¬ 
erate  the  lines  that  once  so  sharply  defined  the  skilled 
trades,  and  in  this  interweaving  of  the  trades  the  juris¬ 
dictions  of  the  several  unions  based  upon  them  have  over¬ 
lapped  each  other  and  this  has  been  the  prolific  source  of 
the  increasing  friction  between  many  of  the  larger  unions 
which  have  approximately  reached  their  maximum  of 
growth  and  are  jealous  of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  an 
expanding  membership  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  a 
rival  union  which  may  lay  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  craft,  or  division  thereof.  Following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  the  tendency  of  these  unions,  so  far  as 
external  forms  are  concerned,  is  toward  industrial  union¬ 
ism,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  form  that  will  ultimately 
supersede  the  trade  union  of  the  present  and  past. 

Vcl.  14—31 
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Not  only  in  the  matter  of  organic  form  and  fundamental 
aim  does  industrial  unionism  differ  from  trade  unionism, 
but  also  in  the  matter  of  tactics  and  methods.  Quite  as 
revolutionary  as  the  ultimate  end  of  industrial  unionism 
are  the  tactics  its  adherents  have  adopted  for  its  realization. 

The  trade  unions  of  the  present  and  past  have,  with 
rare  exceptions,  eschewed  political  actionjin  any  independ¬ 
ent  capacity  as  an  organized  body  ;  have  accepted,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  prevailing  industrial  system  as  a  finality, 
subject  only  to  such  modifications  as  might  be  effected 
through  the  power  of  organized  effort  in  the  amelioration 
of  conditions  and  have  uniformly  affirmed,  in  express 
terms  or  by  clear  implication,  an  identity  of  economic 
interests  between  the  employing  and  employed  classes. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  conciliatory  and  non¬ 
political  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  toward  the  existing 
wage-system  and  the  capitalist  class,  it  is  the  declared 
principle  of  industrial  unionism  that  the  wage-workers 
have  no  interests  in  common  with  capitalists*  that  in 
fact,  their  material  interests  are  in  conflict,  and  it  is  its 
declared  purpose  to  abolish  the  wage-system  and  supplant 
it  by  a  system  of  industrial  co-operation  in  which  the  work¬ 
ers  themselves  shall  have  full  control  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  to  this  end  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  organizing 
the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  power  of  the  working 
class  and  of  the  harmonious  exercise  of  both  by  such  means 
as  will  make  industrial  unionism  the  medium  of  attaining 
industrial  democracy.  See  Trade  Union  :  Labor  Move¬ 
ment. 

INDWELLER,  n.  in'dwel-ler  [in,  in,  and  dweller] :  an 
inhabitant.  In'd  welling,  a.  remaining  in  the  heart: 

N.  residence  within. 

INEBRIATE,  v.  tn-e'bri-at  [L.  inebriatus ,  made  drunk 
— from  in ,  in ;  ebrius,  drunk] :  to  make  drunk ;  to  disorder 
the  senses;  to  intoxicate:  N.  a  drunkard.  Ine'briating, 
imp.  Ine'briated,  pp.  Ine'bria'tion,  n.  -a! shun,  drunk¬ 
enness.  Inebriety,  n.  in'e-bri'i-ti,  intoxication;  drunk¬ 
enness.  Inebriates,  Asylum  for:  see  Dipsomania. 

INEDITED,  a.  m-ed'i-ted  [F.  inedit,  inedited — from  L. 
ineditus:  in,  not,  and  Eng.  edited]:  not  edited;  unpub¬ 
lished. 

INEFFABLE,  a.  tn-effd-bl  [F.  ineffable — from  L.  in- 
effabtUs,  unutterable — from  in,  not;  effor,  I  speak  out]: 
unutterable;  incapable  of  being  expressed  in  words — used 
only  in  a  good  sense.  Inef'fably,  ad.  -bU,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  expressed. — Syn.  of  ‘ineffable’:  unspeakable; 
inexpressible. 

INEFFACEABLE,  a.  in'ef-fas'd-bl  [F.  ineffacable:  in, 
not,  and  Eng.  effaceable] :  that  cannot  be  destroyed  or  made 
invisible.  In'efface'ably,  ad.  -bli. 

INEFFECTIVE,  a.  tn'ef-fek'tiv  [in,  not,  and  effective]: 
failing  to  produce  any  effect,  or  the  effect  intended ;  useless. 
In'effec'tively,  ad.  -It.  Ineffectiveness,  n. — Syn.  of  < 
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•ineffective’:  weak;  inefficient;  inefficacious;  vain;  fruit¬ 
less;  abortive. 

INEFFECTUAL,  a.  in'ef-felc'tu-dl  [in,  not,  and  effec - 
iual ]:  not  producing  its  proper  effect;  weak;  resulting 
in  failure.  In'effec'tually,  ad.  -U,  in  vain.  In'effec'- 
tualness,  n.  -al-nes,  want  of  power  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect  desired;  inefficacy. 

INEF'FICACY,  n.  in-ef'fi-lcd-si,  want  of  sufficient 
power  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  or  the  effect  ex¬ 
pected;  failure. 

INEFFICIENT,  a.  in' ef -fish' ent  [in,  not,  and  effi¬ 
cient^:  not  possessing  the  power  or  qualities  desired;  not 
efficacious;  not  active.  In'effi'ciently,  ad.  - li .  Ineffi¬ 
ciency,  n.  - en-si ,  want  of  power  or  qualities  to  produce 
desired  effects;  inactivity. 

INELASTIC,  a.  in’ e-las' tile  [in,  not,  and  elastic ]:  not 
elastic.  In'blastic'ity,  n.  -tis'i-ti,  the  want  of  elastic 
power. 

INELEGANT,  a.  in-el'e-gant  [L.  inel'egans,  or  in - 
elegan'tem,  not  choice  or  elegant;  in,  not,  and  Eng.  ele¬ 
gant"]:  wanting  beauty  or  polish,  as  in  language  or  man¬ 
ners;  wanting  symmetry  or  ornament.  Inel'egance,  n. 
-guns  [F.— L.],  or  Inel'egancy,  n.  - gan-si ,  want  of 
beauty  or  polish,  as  in  language  or  manners-  Inel'- 
egantly,  ad.  -li,  not  becomingly;  without  ornament  or 
polish;  coarsely. 

INELIGIBLE,  a.  in-el'i' ji-bl  [in,  not,  and  eligible: 
F.  ineligible]:  incapable  of  being  elected  to  an  office 
from  absence  of  necessary  qualifications;  not  to  be 
chosen.  Inel'igibly,  ad.  -bli.  Inel'igibil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti, 
incapacity  of  being  elected  to  an  office;  state  or  quality 
of  not  being  worthy  to  be  chosen. 

INEMBRYONATE,  a.  in-em'bri-o-nat  [in,  not,  and 
embryo]:  in  bot.,  having  neither  embryo  nor  germ. 

INENCHYMA,  n.  in-eng'lci-md  [Gr.  ines,  fibres;  eng- 
chuma,  what  is  poured  in,  juice,  tissue]:  in  bot.,  cells 
that  have  a  spiral  elastic  fibre  coiled  up  in  the  inside, 
the  cells  generally  consisting  of  membrane  and  fibre  com¬ 
bined. 

INEPT,  a.  in-ept'  [F.  inepte,  foolish— from  L.  ineptus, 
improper — from  in,  not;  aptus,  fit,  apt]:  unfit;  unsuit¬ 
able;  improper;  foolish.  Inept'ly,  ad.  -li.  Ineptitude, 
n.  ti-tud,  unfitness. 

INEQUALITY,  n.  in'c-lcwol'i-ti  [F.  inequality :  in,  not, 
and  Eng.  equality ]:  state  of  not  being  equal;  uneven¬ 
ness;  a  part  unlike  or  different  from  the  rest;  difference 
of  rank,  station,  or  condition;  inadequacy;  disparity.  In 
Algebra,  the  relation  existing  between  two  quantities 
when  they  are  unequal,  one  being  greater  than  the  other. 
The  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  sign  >  or  <  placed 
between  the  two  quantities  or  between  their  symbols.  The 
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larger  quantity  or  its  symbol  is  placed  upon  the  open 
side. 

INEQUITABLE,  a.  in-ek'wi-td-bl  [in,  no;t,  and  equi¬ 
table ]:  not  equitable;  not  just. 

INERADICABLE,  a.  in' e-rad' i-ka-bl  [in,  not,  and 
eradicable ]:  that  cannot  be  rooted  up  or  destroyed. 

INERMIS,  a.  in-er'mis  [L.  inermis,  unarmed]:  in  hot., 
unarmed;  without  prickles  or  thorns. 

INERT,  a.  in-ert'  [F.  inerte— from  L.  inertem,  with¬ 
out  skill,  slothful;  inertia,  inactivity,  laziness:  It.  inerte, 
inert]:  without  the  power  of  moving  itself,  or  of  active 
resistance  to  motion  impressed;  slow  to  act;  disinclined 
to  act;  sluggish.  Inert'ly,  ad.  -li,  sluggishly;  dully.  In- 
ert'ness,  n.  want  of  activity;  sluggishness.  Iner'tia, 
n.  -er'shi-d  [L.]:  in  med.,  the  sluggish  action  of  some 
organ  or  part;  that  inherent  quality  of  passiveness,  or 
of  indifference  to  a  state  of  rest  or  of  motion,  in  bodies 
which  preserves  them  in  perpetual  rest  when  undis¬ 
turbed,  or  in  perpetual  motion  unless  stopped  by  some 
resisting  force. — The  part  of  this  principle  involving 
continuance  in  rest  if  undisturbed  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  by  them  attributed  to  a  certain  repugnance 
to  motion,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  all  matter;  but 
it  was  shown  by  Galileo  that  the  latter  part  was  equally 
true  and  general.  This  property  of  matter  has  been 
called  by  Kepler  vis  inertias. — Syn.  of  ‘inert’:  dull; 
passive;  inactive;  lazy;  slothful;  indisposed;  powerless. 

INESCUTCH'EON,  in  Heraldry:  single  shield  borne 
as  a  charge.  When  there  are  two  or  more,  they  are 
called  escutcheons;  for  an  inescutcheon,  it  is  said,  must 
always  occupy  the  fess  point  of  the  shield.  An  ines¬ 
cutcheon  is  distinguished  from  an  escutcheon  of  pre¬ 
tense,  which  is  not  a  charge,  but  a  separate  coat. 

IN  ESSE,  ines'se  [L.  in,  in;  esse,  to  be]:  in  being; 
actually  existing.  In  posse,  in  pos'se  [L.  in,  not;  posse, 
to  be  able]:  denoting  that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be; 
probable,  though  not  yet  having  any  real  existence. 

INESTIMABLE,  a.  in-es'ti-ma-bl  [F.  inestimable — 
from  L.  inestimabilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  estimable ]:  not 
able  to  be  estimated  or  computed;  being  beyond  all 
price;  invaluable;  incalculable.  Inestimably,  ad.  -bli. 

INEVITABLE,  a.  in-ev'i-ta-bl  [F.  inevitable — from 
L.  inevitabilis,  unavoidable— from  evitare,  to  shun,  to 
avoid— from  e,  out  of;  vitare,  to  shun]:  that  cannot  be 
avoided  or  escaped  from.  Inevitably,  ad.  -bli.  In- 
ev'it  ableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  Inev'itabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti, 
certainty  to  happen;  impossibility  to  be  avoided. 

INEXACT,  a.  in'egz-akt '  [F.  inexact:  in,  not,  and 
Eng.  exact]:  not  quite  correct  or  true.  In'exact'ness, 
n.  incorrectness. 

INEXCUSABLE,  a.  in'eks-ku'za-bl  [F.  inexcusable— 
from  mid.  L.  inexcusabilis :  in,  not,  and  Eng.  excusable ]: 
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not  to  be  excused  or  justified.  In'excu'sably,  ad  -bU 
JLn'excu'sableness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

pPEXHAUST'IBLE,  a.  in'egz-hawst-i-bl,  unfailing. 
In  exiiaetst  iBLy,  ad.  -bli.  In'exhaust'ibleness,  n 
bines,  or  In  exhaustibil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  state  rf  being 
inexhaustible.  In'exhaus'tive,  a.  -haws'tiv,  not  to  be 
exhausted  or  spent. 


INEXORABLE,  a.  in-els' o-ra-bl  [F.  inexorable— from 
L.  inexorabihs,  unyielding— from  in,  not;  ex,  out  of;  dro, 
I  plead]:  that  cannot  be  moved  by  entreaty  or  prayer* 
inflexible;  unyielding.  Inexorably,  ad.  -bli.  Inex'or- 
ableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  Inex'orabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  the 
quality  of  being  inflexible.— Syn.  of  ‘inexorable’:  im 
placable;  unrelenting;  relentless;  determined;  unchange 
able. 


INEXPEDIENT,  a.  in' els-pe' di-ent  [in,  not,  and  ex¬ 
pedient]:  not  tending  to  promote  a  purpose;  unfit;  un¬ 
suitable  to  time  and  place.  In'expeDience,  n.  di-ens, 
or  Inexpediency,  n.  -en-si,  want  of  fitness;  impropriety; 
unsuitableness  to  time  or  place.  In'expeDiently,  ad.  -li. 

INEXPENSIVE,  a.  in' els-pen' siv  [in,  not,  and  expen¬ 
sive ]:  not  costly. 

INEXPERIENCE,  a.  in' els-pe' ri-ens  [F.  inexperience: 
in,  not,  and  Eng.  experience ]:  want  of  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  observation  and  trial.  InExpe'rienced,  a. 
-enst. 

INEXPERT,  a.  in'els-pert'  [in,  not,  and  expert ]:  not 
skilled;  wanting  in  that  knowledge  or  dexterity  which  is 
derived  from  practice.  In'expert'ness,  n.  want  of  ex¬ 
pertness. 

INEXPIABLE,  a.  in-els' pi-d-bl  [F.  inexpiable— from 
L.  inexpiabilis,  that  cannot  be  atoned  for— from  in,  not; 
expio,  I  make  atonement  for]:  admitting  of  no  atone¬ 
ment  or  satisfaction;  that  cannot  be  appeased.  In- 
exEiably,  ad.  -bli. 

INEXPLICABLE,  a.  in-els' pli-ld-bl  [F.  inexplicable 
—from  L.  inexplicabilis,  that  cannot  be  unfolded— from 
in,  not;  explico,  I  unfold]:  incapable  of  being  explained 
or  interpreted;  that  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible.  In- 
ex'plicably,  ad.  -bli.  InexElicableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or 
InexElicabil'ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

INEXPLICIT,  a.  in'els-plis'it  [L.  inexplicitus,  unex¬ 
plained,  obscure;  in,  not,  and  Eng.  explicit]:  not  clear  in 
statement. 

INEXPRESSIBLE,  a.  in'els-pres'si-bl  [in,  not,  and 
expressible]:  not  to  be  expressed  in  words;  unspeakable; 
indescribable.  InExpres'sibly,  ad.  -bli,  in  a  manner  or 
degree  not  to  be  told  in  words.— Syn.  of  ‘inexpressible’: 
ineffable;  unutterable;  untold. 

INEXPRESSIVE,  a.  in'els-pres'siv  [in,  not,  and  ex¬ 
pressive]:  not  tending  to  represent  or  show;  not  em¬ 
phatic.  In'expres'siveness,  n.  -siv-nes. 


IN  EXTENSO- IN  FALLIBILITY. 

IN  EXTENSO,  in  ek-sten'so  [L.  in,  into;  extensus, 
spread  out,  extended]:  in  the  extended  form;  at  full 
length;  without  abridgment. 

INEXTINGUISHABLE,  a.  in'eks-ting'gwish-d-bl  [F. 
inextinguible — from  mid.  L.  inextin' guibilis :  in,  not,  and 
Eng.  extinguishable ]:  that  cannot  be  quenched  or  de¬ 
stroyed;  that  cannot  be  put  an  end  to. 

IN  EXTREMIS,  phrase,  in  eks-trem'is  [L.]:  in  the 
last  state  or  stage,  whether  of  life,  safety,  or  resources. 

INEXTRICABLE,  a.  in-eks'tri-kd-bl  [F.  inextricable 
—from  L.  inextricabilis,  that  cannot  be  disentangled— 
from  in,  not;  extrico,  I  disentangle]:  that  cannot  be 
freed  or  disentangled.  Inex'tricably,  ad.  -bli.  Inex'- 
tricableness,  n.  -bl-nes. 

IN'EZ  DE  CAS'TRO.  See  Castro,  Inez  de. 

INFALLIBILITY,  in  controversial  theology:  the  im¬ 
munity  from  error — and  in  the  strict  and  full  sense  of 
th®  term,  entire  exemption  from  liability  to  err  (inabil¬ 
ity  to  err)  — in  all  that  regards  faith  and  morals,  w7hich 
is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  at  least 
as  regards  the  past,  by  the  Greek  Church  as  represented 
in  the  decrees  of  the  councils  which  that  church  accepts 
as  ecumenical.  The  claim  of  the  Greek  Church,  however, 
w7hich  does  not  go  beyond  that  of  inerrancy,  or  actual  ex¬ 
emption  from  error  till  the  present  time,  differs  widely 
from  that  of  infallibility  put  forward  by  the  Roman 
Church,  which  involves  not  alone  an  actual  historical  im¬ 
munity  from  error,  but  also  such  a  positive  and  abiding 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  will  at  all  times  both 
protect  against  the  possibility  of  error,  and  guide  and 
direct  in  the  faithful  teaching  of  all  necessary  truth. 
The  infallibility  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  is  thus 
of  two  kinds,  passive  and  active— the  first  (Matt.  xvi. 
18),  in  virtue  of  which  the  chur«h  never  can  receive  or 
embrace  any  erroneous  doctrine,  no  matter  by  whom  pro¬ 
posed;  the  second,  in  virtue  of  which  she  is  charged  with 
the  function  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  xvi.  15;  Ephes.  iv.  11-16) 
of  permanently  teaching  to  the  world  the  essential  truths 
of  God,  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of  error,  and 
of  authoritatively  deciding  every  controversy  by  which 
the  oneness  of  belief  among  the  faithful  may  be  en¬ 
dangered.  Roman  Catholics  regard  this  gift  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  writh  which  they  believe  the  church  to  be 
invested,  and  w7hich,  if  not  guided  in  its  exercise  by  such 
infallible  assistance,  "would  be  but  a  false  light,  and  an 
attractive  but  dangerous  instrument  of  delusion. 

Regarding  this  claim,  tw7o  important  and  practical 
questions  arise,  both  of  which  have  occasioned  much  con¬ 
troversy  among  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  viz.,  as  to 
the  subject,  that  is,  the  seat  or  the  organ  of  this  infalli¬ 
bility;  and  as  to  the  object,  that  is,  the  matters  to  which 
it  extends. 


INFALLIBILITY. 

As  to  the  first,  all  Roman  Catholics  have  been  agreed 
that  the  body  of  bishops,  morally  speaking,  throughout 
the  church,  acting  in  common  with  the  pope,  constitute 
the  most  perfect  organ  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church; 
hence,  that  when  they  unite  in  any  way,  whether  as  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  general  council  or  separated  in  place,  their 
judgment  is  infallible.  Thus,  if  a  doctrinal  decree  be 
addressed  officially  by  the  pope  to  the  whole  church,  and 
be  either  expressly  confirmed  or  tacitly  accepted  by  the 
bishops,  this  decree  was  held  infallible.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  doctrinal  decree,  emanating  even  from  a  local  coun¬ 
cil,  as  that  of  a  national,  or  even  of  a  provincial  church, 
should  be  universally  accepted  by  the  pope  and  the 
bishops,  that  decree  also  was  held  to  be  infallible.  In 
a  word,  wherever  there  is  found  the  united  judgment  of 
the  pope  and  the  bishops,  all  agreed  in  accepting  it  as 
the  infallible  judgment  of  the  church.  But  should  the 
pope  alone  judge  without  the  bishops,  then  arose  the 
well-known  dispute  of  the  Gallican  and  ultramontane  di¬ 
vines;  the  latter  affirming,  the  former  denying,  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  papal  judgment;  but  all  agreeing  that 
it  was  not  binding  as  an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  so 
long  as  it  had  not  received  the  assent  of  the  body  of 
the  bishops.  By  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council 
(1870),  this  controversy  has  been  decided;  and  it  is  now 
agreed  that  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  pope  teaching 
ex  cathedra  are  to  be  accepted  as  possessing  the  same 
iafallibility  which  attaches  to  the  teaching  of  the  church 
(see  Council,  or  Synod). 

On  the  matters  or  subjects  to  which  the  gift  of  infalli¬ 
bility  extends,  Roman  Catholics  are  agreed  in  one  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  it  embraces  all  those  subjects,  and  those  only 
necessary  for  maintenance  of  divine  truth  in  the  church. 
Hence,  presupposing  divine  revelation,  either  written  or 
oral,  it  embraces  all  questions  of  faith  and  morality,  all 
subjects  of  general  discipline,  so  far  at  least  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  introduction,  by  authority  of  the  church,  of 
any  discipline  which  should  be  injurious  to  faith  or  to 
morality.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  embrace  ques¬ 
tions  of  science,  or  matters  of  fact,  or  abstract  opinions 
unconnected  with  faith  and  morals.  On  this  point  all 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  agreed.  But  a  very  celebrated 
dispute  arose  in  the  17th  c.,  on  occasion  of  the  Augus¬ 
tinus  of  Jansenius,  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  church 
in  judging  of  books,  out  of  which  originated  the  well- 
known  Jansenist  distinction  of  law  and  of  fact  (see  Jan¬ 
senism).  On  this  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  all  Roman 
Catholics  are  now  agreed  in  recognizing  as  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  effective  infallibility,  that  it  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  judgments  on  books  so  far  as  to  decide 
whether  the  doctrine  contained  therein  may  or  may  not 
be  opposed  to  sound  faith  or  morality. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  which  Roman  Catholics  derive  from  texts  of 


IN  FALLIBLE — INFAMOUS. 

Scripture,  are  set  aside  by  Protestants  on  the  ground 
that  these  teach  only  the  permanence  of  the  church  and 
the  continuance  of  God’s  grace  toward  it  (as  Matt.  xvi. 
18;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20;  etc.),  and  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  special  subject  of  infallibility.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  said  that  whatever  may  be  the  infallibility 
conferred  on  ‘ the  Church’  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  by  a  hierarchy  or  priesthood,  but  must  be¬ 
long  to  the  congregation  (ekklesia)  or  assembly  of 
disciples,  whether  locally  or  generally  gathered;  and  that 
as  an  ecumenical  assembly  of  all  disciples  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  impossible,  the  infallibility  promised  must  be 
for  guidance  of  the  local  company  ‘gathered  together  in 
Christ’s  name,’  in  their  dealing  with  difficult  duties  as 
such  duties  may  arise.  (Compare  Matt,  xviii,  17,  with  19, 
20;  and  with  Mark  x.  42,43;  also  see  Ecclesia.  It  is 
common  also  for  Protestants  to  urge  that  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  infallibility  and  of  the  need  of  an  infallible  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Scripture,  as  commonly  declared  by  Roman 
Catholics,  there  can  be  no  value  in  any  argument  from 
Scripture;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  in 
attempting  to  prove  at  once  the  infallibility  of  the  church 
by  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  church,  is  involved  in  the  sophism  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  On  the  Protestant  side  it  is 
sometimes  added,  that  if  God’s  word  needs  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  make  it  a  safe  rule  of  faith,  man’s  word  may 
well  be  supposed  equally  difficult  to  comprehend.  And 
the  notion  of  infallibility,  with  the  whole  system  of 
which  it  forms  an  essential  part,  is  protested  against  as 
contrary  to  the  rational  nature  of  man,  and  to  that  per¬ 
sonal  relation  and  responsibility  to  God  on  the  part  of 
each  soul  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  re¬ 
ligion.  Something  is  made  in  argument  also  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  the  advocates  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
fhurch  have  found  in  agreeing  as  to  where  it  is  lodged. 
But  to  this  the  Roman  Catholic  retorts  that  equal  or 
greater  difficulties  attach  to  the  Protestant  statements 
concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  (q.v.). 

INFALLIBLE,  a.  in-fdVli-bl  [in,  not,  and  fallible: 
It.  infallible:  F.  infaillible J:  that  cannot  err  or  be  de¬ 
ceived;  certain;  Infai/libly,  ad.  - bli .  Infal'libil'ity, 
n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  infallibility],  or  Infal'libleness,  n. 
-bl-nes,  entire  exemption  from  liability  to  error.  Infal¬ 
libility  of  the  Bible  (see  Inspiration  of  the  Bible). 

INFAMED',  or  Defamed',  in  Heraldry:  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal  which  has  lost  its  tail, 
the  loss  being  supposed  to  disgrace  or  defame  it.  De¬ 
famed  looking  backward  occurs  in  ancient  blazon  for 
counter-rampant  regardant,  the  lion  being  supposed  to  be 
fleeing  from  an  enemy. 

INFAMOUS,  a.  m'fa-mus  [L.  inf  amis,  ill  spoken  of— 
from  in,  not;  fdmd,  fame:  It.  infame ;  F.  infame,  in- 


INFANCY. 

famous]:  having  a  reputation  notoriously  vile;  base; 
odious;  detestable.  In'famously,  ad.  -li.  Infamy,  n. 
in' fa-mi,  [F.  infamie— from  L.  inf  amid]:  public  dis¬ 
grace;  extreme  baseness  or  vileness;  qualities  which  are 
detested  and  despised.  In'famous  witness,  witness  to 
whose  name  infamy  attached;  formerly  rejected  in  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain,  but  now  allowed  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  subject  to  comment,  and  to  state  what  he  can  say 
for  what  it  is  worth.  In'famous  behavior— Discharge 
with  infamy,  terms  in  use  in  the  military  and  naval 
codes  to  designate  conduct  (and  its  penalty)  not  only 
opposed  to  discipline,  but  also  disgraceful  in  a  social 
sense.  In  all  countries,  the  following  have  always  been 
classed  as  infamous  behavior;  desertion  of  colors  on  the 
field  of  battle,  failure  to  attempt  to  succor  comrades  in 
danger,  cold  blooded  cruelty,  and  other  crimes  greatly 
subversive  of  morality.  If  a  man  be  found  guilty  of 
any  of  these  crimes  by  a  court-martial,  and  not  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  the  sentence  is  ordinarily  discharge— 
or  dismissal— with  ignominy  or  infamy.— Syn.  of  ‘in¬ 
famous’:  odious;  disgraceful;  ignominious;  detestable; 
scandalous;  shameful;  base;  vile. 

INFANCY,  n.  in'fan-si  [F.  infant— from  Sp.  infante , 
an  infant;  F.  enfant,  a  child— from  L.  infans  or  in- 
fan'tem,  very  young,  little:  F.  enfance,  infancy^  from 
L.  infantid,  childhood]:  the  first  part  of  life;  the  first 
age  of  anything;  early  period;  in  law,  state  of  being 
a  minor.  Infant,  n.  in' f ant,  a  babe;  a  child;  in  law,  a 
person  under  21  years:  Adj.  tender;  young;  immature. 
Infante,  n.  in-fan'td,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  any  son 
of  the  king  except  the  eldest;  any  daughter  except  the 
eldest  is  styled  the  Infan'ta,  n.  -td.  Since  the  14th  c., 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  in  Spain  has  been  styled 
Prince  of  Asturias;  and  the  heir-apparent  in  Portugal, 
until  the  separation  of  Brazil  from  the  mother  country, 
bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Brazil.  The  personal  domain 
of  an  Infante  or  Infanta  is  called  the  Infantado,  and 
this  has  come  to  be  the  name  of  a  district  which  was 
made  a  dukedom  1475.  Infantile,  a.  in' fan-til  [OF.— 
L.]:  of  or  relating  to  an  infant;  young;  childish.  In'- 
fantine,  a.  -tin  [OF.  infantin ]:  pertaining  to  young 
children. 
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